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PREFACE 


The purpose of the present volume is to give the student, in a concise and in¬ 
telligible form, the essential facts concerning those questions that oftenest arise in 
the study of the life, the literature, the religion, and the art of classical antiquity. 
Its further purpose is to indicate the sources whence a fuller and more critical 
knowledge of these subjects can be most readily and most accurately gained. 

Until very recently, the study of classical literature was, in all our univer¬ 
sities, inseparably linked with the conception of a liberal education. Holding 
firmly to the dignified traditions of the past, it was accepted as an undisputed fact 
that the highest type of scholarship, the type best fitted to sustain the supreme 
test of aesthetic perfection and to be stamped with the final cachet that confers 
distinction, was unattainable if severed from the direct influence and inspiration 
of the great Hellenic masters whose intellectual activity was imbued with a noble 
passion for ideal beauty and ideal truth. Of late, the tremendous pressure of 
material interests from without, and the national eagerness for immediate and 
tangible results, have bred a new and more utilitarian theory of the academic 
function; so that the study of ancient life and thought has been deposed from its 
old supremacy and has been made to take its place beside those subjects of inves¬ 
tigation that derive their interest mainly from the appeal which they can make 
to tastes and motives that are essentially commercial and mechanical. 

This revolution in paedagogic theory, with the resulting revolution in the 
ordering of our university curricula, while it sprang from a false impression of 
what liberal study really means, and while it is fraught with especial evil to a 
community such as ours, already far too eager in the pursuit of all material ends, 
has nevertheless, by way of compensation, not been without a stimulating effect 
upon the methods and the aims of classical study. It has, to be sure, impaired 
the value of the university degree that once was everywhere accepted as being 
the hall-mark of the cultivated gentleman. It has broken down forever the 
intellectual sympathy that once existed as a powerful bond between all univer¬ 
sity men—a sympathy based upon absolute identity of training, and one which 
made them a potent influence in the diffusion of sanity and serenity of thought. 
It has lowered the whole tone of university life and imported into the academic 
shades the standards of value, the aims, and the ambitions of the workshop 
and the counting-room. Yet, nevertheless, the very changes that have nar¬ 
rowed the sphere of classical study and restricted its power for good by Releas¬ 
ing from its refining influence the very persons who are most in need of it, have 
still, within its sphere, compelled it to develop a new and vigorous life, by en¬ 
abling it to gain in perfection and completeness what it has lost in universality. 
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The teachers of the classics, under this new system, which takes nothing for 
granted and ascribes no preeminent value to the study and investigation of the 
past, have been forced to rouse themselves to a demonstration of that value even 
from the standpoint of the modern iconoclast. In so doing they have very wisely 
laid more stress than heretofore upon the intimate relation of the present to the 
past; they have laboured to bring out the essential modernity of the life of 
Greece and Rome; and they have dwelt as never before upon the points of 
resemblance rather than upon the points of difference that exist. Classical teach¬ 
ing has, therefore, gained immensely in vividness and vitality, and its topics of 
investigation have been at once enlarged and correlated. It is no longer sufficient 
to dwell upon the linguistic and literary obligations of the modern world to 
Greece and Rome. It is as necessary as it is entirely possible to show that the 
religious and the ethical problems of the past are those that still occupy the 
thought of educated men; that the political and social dangers that confronted 
the Republics of Hellas and Rome are precisely those that are brooding over the 
nations of to-day; and that in sociology and economics the student is but a tyro, 
who has not profoundly studied the Culturgeschichte of the two great nations. 

Hence it comes about that the study of the classics and of ancient life is to¬ 
day far more comprehensive in its scope, far broader in its purpose, far more con¬ 
sciously important in its relation to the whole field of human knowledge, and far 
more elaborate in its critical apparatus than it ever was before. The classical 
teacher feels that he must, in studying any side of his subject, avail himself of 
every possible aid that can be drawn from the investigations of his fellow-special¬ 
ists in order to give interest and life and richness to his own instruction. If he 
turn to language, he must draw upon the labours of the epigraphist, the numis¬ 
matist, the palaeographer; if he deal with art, he must explain its inspiration by 
the testimony of literature and the history of contemporary life; if he inves¬ 
tigate history, he must know the whole intellectual and social environment of 
the people. 

Nor is the appreciation of these things confined to the teacher and the investi¬ 
gator. The younger student of the classics is also becoming more and more alive 
to the true significance of his work, as with every year more is required of him in 
the way of special equipment and general information. Even the undergraduate 
classical courses in our universities and colleges now touch upon many sides of 
study, and are no longer restricted to the mere reading of ancient authors and 
the formal study of their language. An early familiarity with the conditions of 
ancient life is expected and required; some knowledge of art and archaeology is a 
further requisite; and at least a moderate acquaintance with the best and most 
obvious sources of information is asked of all. It is, therefore, evident that to 
aid the student in his work, as that work must be pursued under these compara¬ 
tively new conditions, some manual is needed that shall give him in a simple and 
intelligible form the most important facts, condensed and summarized and set forth 
not as isolated bits of information, but in their necessary connection with one 
another. The present volume is intended as a contribution towards this end. 

The information which is given in its articles, arranged under a single alpha¬ 
bet, may be classified under the following general heads : 

(1) Biography. —The Dictionary includes articles on all the important person¬ 
ages of classical antiquity in every sphere of effort, whether military, literary, 
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political, or artistic. The greatest of the Christian Fathers have been added to the 
list, both because of the general interest of their relation to the history of the 
Later Empire, and because to the student of language their writings are of marked 
importance in the study of plebeian Latin and the development of the later 
dialects of Greek. Among the biographies which the Dictionary contains will 
be found also those of the great classical scholars and philologists of later times, 
and extending into our own century, since these represent distinct stages in the 
development of classical study, and their lives, when taken collectively, give a sug¬ 
gestive outline of the history of Classical Philology. The names of living scholars, 
for obvious reasons, have been excluded from the list. 

(2) Mythology.— All the mythological personages whose names appear and 
reappear in the pages of the Greek and Roman writers are the subjects of sep¬ 
arate articles which carefully distinguish the Hellenic myths from those that are 
essentially Italic, while the relation between them is indicated and the subsequent 
blending of the two described. In the case of the most famous of the myths the 
explanatory speculations of the latest schools of comparative mythologists are 
given, though with caution; and the use of the myths themselves in literature is 
touched upon, with especial reference to their appearance in the prose and verse 
of the English classics. A separate general article on Mythology describes briefly 
the development of the different schools that have endeavoured to explain the 
folk-lore and religious tradition of the ancients. 

(3) Geography.— The names of all countries, provinces, states, cities, and other 
localities that are mentioned by the most read of the classical writers will be 
found as separate titles, with a treatment proportionate to the historical impor¬ 
tance of the subject and its interest to the student. Numerous maps and dia¬ 
grams illustrate the geographical information given in the text. The very inter¬ 
esting ethnic questions that arise in this department of the work—as, for example, 
in the articles Aeyyptus , Etruria , Scythia —are briefly noted, with a statement 
of the views of recent ethnologists and anthropologists, and with bibliographical 
references to the original sources of information and discussion. 

(4) History.— The principal political events of Greek and Roman history form 
the subjects of special articles when these topics do not fall under geographical 
and biographical titles; and even when they do, they are also given as separate 
captions with cross-references to direct the student to the proper place of treat¬ 
ment. 

(5) Literature.— 'Hie articles on the great writers of Greek and Roman lit¬ 
erature will, it is hoped, be found to be especially complete; and their best-known 
and most widely read works are noted likewise under distinct titles with cross- 
references to the leading articles. A very large number of general articles deal 
also with special phases of literary production, detailing, for example, the history of 
the Epic, of Lyric Poetry, of Dramatic Literature, of Parody, of the Epigram, of 
Jokes, of Rhyme, of Satire, of the Anthologies, of the Cento, of the ancient Novel 
and Romance, of the Alexandrian Canon, of celebrated editions of the classics, of 
important Codices, of the Renaissance, of Lexicography, of Grammar, and of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. Everywhere the effect of ancient literature upon the lit¬ 
erature of modern times has been noted with particular reference to such of the 
great modern masterpieces as have derived their suggestion and inspiration di¬ 
rectly from the works of Greek and Roman writers. It is believed that this de- 
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partment of the Dictionary will prove especially attractive to those students who 
are interested in the study of Comparative Literature: and that it will give to 
all a fuller sense of the essential unity of man’s recorded thought. 

(6) Antiquities. —A large portion of the work is devoted to the discussion of 
subjects relating to the Amusements, Art, Costume, Domestic Life, Law, Music, 
Numismatics, Philosophy, Religion, and Science of the ancients—a department, 
in fact, upon which the greatest labour has been expended, as it is the sphere in 
which the greatest additions to our knowledge of antiquity have been made within 
the past half-century. It is, indeed, the progress in the field of archaeology that 
has most completely made the older works of reference seem antiquated for the 
purposes of the modern student. A wealth of new material has of late been pre¬ 
sented for scientific investigation. The work of discovery, pursued with increas¬ 
ing intelligence and enthusiasm, has brought to light fresh treasures of ancient art 
and ornament, and has made plain and in every way intelligible much that before 
was doubtful and obscure. The investigations of Schliemann, Ilumann, Dbrpfeld, 
Flinders Petrie, Lanciani, Homolle, and others would alone have made the past 
three decades a new and brilliant era in the history of classical archaeology, even 
had their discoveries not been supplemented and illustrated by the labours of 
scholars less known, perhaps, but not less able. Epigraphy, too, in the last fifty 
years has experienced a marked development. It would be easy to name certain 
inscriptions whose discovery has given an entirely new meaning to the investiga¬ 
tion of ancient life and manners, and especially to the study of Greek and Roman 
law. Moreover, the literary productiveness of the period in its relation to the 
study of antiquity has been wonderfully rich in giving a lucid and scientific expo¬ 
sition of these discoveries, and in deducing from them the knowledge which they 
embody or suggest. It is with these facts in mind that the portion of the work 
which relates to Archaeology proper has been prepared, and it has been the pur¬ 
pose of the Editor to leave no important topic unrecorded, or passed over without 
at least the most essential information. A number of short general articles take 
up the subjects that are necessary to an understanding of the collateral sources of 
information, such as those relating to Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Text Criti¬ 
cism; while important bits of special information regarding matters to which 
reference is frequently made in classical teaching, but for whose explanation the 
student is too often ignorant where to go, will be found under such titles as Cista 
Ficoroniana, Choragic Monument, Harpy Monument, Duenos Inscription, Graffiti, 
Monumentum Adulitanum, Monumentum Ancyranum, Palimpsest, Portland Vase, 
Tabula Bantina, and very many more. 

(7) Language. —It has been thought desirable to provide the student, for pur¬ 
poses of ready reference, with some special information concerning the most 
important linguistic questions that arise in the study of the classics. Considera¬ 
tions of space have prevented the Editor from elaborating this department of the 
work and from adding many subjects to an already formidable list. What has 
been given will, he is assured, be a source of satisfaction to those who use the 
book. The character of the topics coming under this head can be fairly well indi¬ 
cated by mentioning a few of them, such as Alliteration, the African Latinity, 
Dialects, Grammar, Grimm’s Law, the Indo-European Languages, Onomatopoeia, 
Philology, the Pronunciation of Greek, the Pronunciation of Latin, Rhotacism, 
the Sermo Plebeius, and Verners Law. No work of reference in English that 
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has to do with classical study has ever included information of this character, 
and it will be therefore, to American students, a feature that is quite unique. 

(8) Bibliography. —At the end of all of the most important articles a selected 
bibliography has been appended, including those works that are most famous, most 
valuable, and most readily accessible to the student who desires to acquire a more 
special knowledge of the subjects treated. Where such works exist in the English 
language, these have received the preference over those in foreign tongues. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is only within the last few years that English and American 
scholars have begun to put forth monographs in any way comparable with the 
treatises in which the French and German classicists have long been accustomed 
to embody the results of their special investigations. Hence, a large proportion of 
the references are to books and pamphlets in the Continental languages, including 
many important “programmes’’ and university dissertations. In no case has an 
exhaustive bibliography been attempted, but such a selection has been given as 
will be of the greatest practical assistance. 

(9) Illustrations. —A word should be said of the illustrations, of which the 
Dictionary contains some fifteen hundred. Their insertion has necessarily drawn 
heavily upon the space at the Editor’s disposal; yet he feels that the gain in in¬ 
terest and in intelligibility which they secure far more than compensates for the 
enhanced brevity which they entail upon the printed text. In the case of mate¬ 
rial objects, a picture is usually far more intelligible than whole paragraphs of ver¬ 
bal description whose place, in truth, they very efficiently supply. Their sources 
are in most cases indicated; and the fact that the greater number of them repro¬ 
duce exactly objects that have come down to us from antiquity gives them an 
especial interest and value. In some cases, for the clearer comprehension of the 
original form, restorations by archaeologists of distinction, such as Dorpfeld, Biihl- 
mann, Brune, Hoffmann, Wagner, Benvenuti, and Lanciani, have been inserted, 
and now and then the ideal creations of modern sculptors and painters, such as 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Alma-Tadema, and Jalabert, have received a place, as giving 
a more vivid perception of the essential meaning of a theme. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that the work is, in fact, a 
Classical Encyclopaedia. Were the title not too ambitious, it might perhaps be 
more correctly described as a Dictionary of Classical Philology, using that term in 
the sense which it conveys in Germany. It does, indeed, aim to give in a single 
volume the substance of all the information that it has hitherto been necessary to 
seek among many books and in many places. The massing of all this material in 
a single volume and under a single alphabetical arrangement would in itself be an 
immense gain in convenience to the student who has heretofore been obliged to 
refer to half a dozen dictionaries for the elucidation of the questions that arise in 
his daily work; but the advantages of such a consolidation extend far beyond any 
mere question of convenience. It enables all the topics to be treated in a way 
that shall show their natural relation to one another and that makes impossible a 
sense of detachment and isolation. Thus, History illustrates Literature, and Liter¬ 
ature explains History; while Art, and Language, and Science are shown in their 
proper relations to the whole study of ancient life and thought. It has every¬ 
where been the purpose of the Editor to make this intimate connection fully ap¬ 
parent, and every important article in each department refers directly and contin¬ 
ually to all the others that in any way have any bearing upon the same subject. 
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The general articles, such as those on Epigraphy, History, Libraries, Museums, 
Music, Palaeography, Philology, Philosophy, Painting, Sculpture, Numismatics, 
Religion, and Text Criticism, are meant to give the reader in each case a conspec¬ 
tus of the whole field in an outline which the special articles will enable him to 
fill in with a more elaborate detail. It is this method of treatment that has 
made possible the inclusion of so many classes of topics in a volume of moderate 
size; for each article serves to explain many others, and thus avoids a tedious and 
unnecessary repetition. 

As raav be readily understood, the most difficult question confronting the Ed¬ 
itor was the question of proportion. It is unlikely that any two scholars could be 
found to agree upon the relative importance of the topics presented; and it is, 
therefore, here that the Editor must expect to receive the greatest amount of criti¬ 
cism. Hence, it is proper to set forth the general principles that have guided him 
in his work, so that, whether or not they meet with general approval, they may, 
at any rate, be recognized as definite and consistent. Having in mind the daily 
needs of the student, it has been the purpose of the Editor to give the fullest 
treatment to those questions that most frequently arise in one’s ordinary reading 
of the classics, and that are of the greatest practical importance. Thus, the 
largest assignment of space has been given to articles that deal with ancient 
literature in all its phases, inasmuch as it is from and through literature that our 
clearest knowledge of Greek and Roman thought and life has been derived, and 
because literature has itself been to all succeeding ages the magnet that drew 
men’s minds to the investigation of the past. Historical questions are also quite 
fully dealt with ; while in the department of antiquities those topics that are most 
closely related to the every-day life of the Greeks and Romans are the ones that 
have received the preference. Thus, much space is given to describing the dress, 
the food, the houses, the amusements, the conveniences, the arts, and the religious 
faith and rites of the two great peoples; far less is assigned to their governmental 
regulations; while with regard to the minuter points of law, the different 7 pa<f>ai 
and hUcu and leges that one seldom meets outside of the pages of the legal 
oratory of the ancients, these have usually been allowed to pass with a concise 
and simple definition. So in Geography, those places that are linked with some 
great historical event, or that are to us moderns especially interesting because of 
their importance in the study of archaeology, are described with considerable 
minuteness; but cities and towns and countries that have no such special associa¬ 
tions now, and that are known to us only from some casual mention in the pages 
of Polybius or Strabo or Pomponius Mela, have been merely touched upon with 
a note or two upon their situation and their relative importance in antiquity. 
Hence, while the great city of Rhagae has only some twenty lines assigned to 
it, the description of the little Campanian town of Pompeii occupies a space of 
nearly seven pages. 

Thus the practical needs and the greater convenience of the learner have been 
everywhere remembered, and to these ends the Editor has occasionally sacrificed 
considerations of strict consistency when such consistency would render the use of 
the work less simple, and would secure nothing more valuable than a pedantic 
uniformity. For instance, in the matter of arrangement, the names of Romans 
have been placed under the gentile name or the cognomen, according to the 
respective familiarity of each in English usage: Marcus Tullius Cicero and Gaius 
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Iulius Caesar are treated under Cicero and Caesar, but Publius Terentius Afer and 
Publius Vergilius Maro under Terentius and Vergilius, The same considerations 
have guided the Editor in respect to the forms of words that are Greek. When 
there exists a corresponding Latin form, and when this form is more familiar to 
the English and American reader than the Greek, it has been given in the title; 
while in the case of those words that were never Latinized the original is written. 
Thus, Thucydides and Menelaiis and Epaminondas have been preferred to Thou- 
kydides and Menelaos and Epameinondas ; but Kakosis is written instead of Cacosis . 
This discrimination has been carried out according to the best judgment of the 
Editor, who has always made it a rule to avoid what an English scholar has very 
cleverly described as “the Scylla of Thoukydides and the Charybdis of SamusP 
In the orthography, also, it has seemed preferable to go only so far in the direc¬ 
tion of scientific exactness as is exemplified by the best texts used in our schools 
and universities; and therefore the use of the character J has been discarded in 
Latin words, while the distinction between V and U has been retained. For the 
greater convenience of the student, again, the usual index raisonne at the end of 
the volume is omitted, and in its stead the English names of the principal topics 
treated have been inserted in the body of the work and under the single alphabet¬ 
ical arrangement, so that one who wishes to find an article and does not remember 
the Greek or the Latin title can turn to it in English in its proper alphabetical 
place and there find the reference to the proper heading. The abundant cross- 
references will also greatly facilitate the use of the book, and will prove a valuable 
guide in turning at once to all the collateral branches of a subject. 

In the preparation and development of this elaborate scheme, the Editor has 
been greatly assisted by the advice and suggestions of many eminent scholars, 
whose encouragement and counsel have been of the utmost service to him at every 
stage of the work. Unusual value is given to the Dictionary by a number of 
articles contributed to it by writers whose names are the highest guarantee of the 
excellence of their work, as standing in each case for special knowledge based upon 
original study and investigation. It is proper that these contributors should be 
here mentioned in detail. Professor Frederic D. Allen, of Harvard University, 
has written the article Twelve Tables; Dr. Robert Arrowsmith, formerly of 
Racine College, the article Camerarius; Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, of Union 
University, the article P . Terentius Afer; Professor Franz Bucheler, of the 
University of Bonn, the article Umbria; Professor Edward B. Clapp, of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, the articles Aeschines, Aeschylus , Aristoteles, Ilium, Pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek, Syndicus, Synegorus , and Synthesis; Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper, of the University of the City of New York, the article Sermo Plebeius; 
the Reverend Charles T. Cruttwell, late of Oxford University, the articles 
Quintus Ennius, M. Annaeus Seneca, and Lucius Annaeus Seneca; Professor 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Bryn Mawr College, the article Athenae; Professor 
James C. Eobbrt, Jr., of Columbia University, the articles Honores (so much as 
relates to the cursus honorum ), Nomen (so much as relates to the Roman name). 
Papyrus, Princeps, Principatus; Professor K. F. Geldner, of the University of 
'Berlin, the article Persia ; Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the article Pindar us ; Professor Alfred Gudeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the twenty-one articles on abbreviations given at the beginning 
of each of the letters of the Greek and Roman alphabets; Dr. Isaac II. Hall, of 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, the article Cyprus ; Professor 
A. Y. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, the articles Rhagae and Zoro¬ 
aster ; Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, the articles 
Gains lulius Caesar , Titus Lucretius Cams , and Roma ; Professor Rodolfo Lan- 
ciani, of the University of Rome, the article Pompeii ; Professor Charles R. Lan- 
man, of Harvard University, the article India ; Dr. Charlton T. Lewis, of New 
York, the article Lexicon; Professor Ernest Mondell Pease, of the Stanford 
University, the article Satira; Professor Edward Del a van Perry, of Columbia 
University, the article Franz Bopp ; Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale Uni¬ 
versity, the article Homerus; Professor Munroe Smith, of Columbia University, 
the articles Actio, Ins, Legatus, Lex , Magist/ratus , Maiestas, Pignus , Provincial 
Senatus ; Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, the articles Boule , 
Mycenae , Propylaea, and Tiryns, and a number of architectural definitions; Pro¬ 
fessor A. F. West, of Princeton University, the article Liberales Aries ; Professor 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University, the articles Grimm's Law and 
Verner's Law; and Dr. Clarence H. Young, of Columbia University, the article 
Demus . 

For the rest of the Dictionary the Editor is himself responsible; and in making 
this statement it is proper to give some account of the sources upon which he has 
drawn and of the extent to which they have been used in the preparation of the 
articles. 

The greater part of the biographical and geographical material is based upon 
Smith’s Greek and Roman Classical Dictionary as revised and enlarged and pub¬ 
lished in this country in 1852 by Professor Charles Anthon and Professor Henry 
Drisler. Very extensive changes have, however, been made in adapting this 
material to the purpose of the present work. Statements that subsequent in¬ 
vestigations have shown to be inadequate or unfounded have been carefully 
corrected; a more lively turn has been given to much of the description and 
characterization; such further information as is now available has been incor¬ 
porated in the articles; reference to the loci classici have been supplied; and to 
the more important articles a good working bibliography of recent publications in 
English, French, and German bearing upon the subject has been appended. In 
the case of authors, the sources of our texts are indicated, the principal editions 
(including the editiones principes) are noted with their dates, and a selection of 
monographs on the life, style, and subject-matter is given. In many cases, how¬ 
ever, the original articles have been wholly rejected as unsatisfactory, and these 
have been entirely rewritten. 

The archaeological portion of the Dictionary is based in part, but only in part, 
upon the edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities as re¬ 
vised by Professor Anthon. Such of this material as has been drawn upon has 
been very carefully corrected and amplified in the light of our present knowledge, 
and has been provided also with references to the latest archaeological publica¬ 
tions. Very valuable to the Editor has been Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire 
des Antiquites Grecques et Romaines for the early portion, and so far as their great 
work has yet appeared. Baumeister’s Denkmaler des klassischen Alterthums has % 
also been continually at hand for reference and consultation; as has Bouch6- 
Leclercq’s Institutions Romaines, with Gilbert’s Greek Constitutional Antiquities 
in the German original, and lately in the excellent English version of Messrs. 
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Brooks and Nicklin published in 1895. Especial mention should be made of the 
third edition of Sir William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(London, 1891), upon which the Editor has continually drawn and from which 
several important articles* have been wholly or in part condensed. Some useful 
material has been found in Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities (5th 
ed., London and New York, 1890). The Becker-Goli revisions of Charikles and 
Gallus are frequently cited or referred to under titles relating to the private life of 
the Greeks and Romans, as are also Marquardt’s Privatleben der Romer (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1886); Friedlander’s Darstellung aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1888-90); and Menard’s Vie Pnvee des Anciens (Paris, 1880). For ancient 
art, of especial use have been the works of Winckelmann, Stark, Overbeck,Westropp, 
Reber, Murray, Newton, Michaelis, Perry, Krause, Helbig, Woltmann and Woer- 
inann, Mau, Middleton, Brunn and Fergusson. For the technical and scientific 
knowledge of the ancients, Blumner’s Technologie und Terminologie (Leipzig, 
1875-87) has, of course, been of the greatest aid. Some of the general articles are 
mainly drawn from Seyffert’s Lexikon der klassischen Alterthumskunde (Leipzig, 
1882), though it has, of course, been necessary to add largely to the material found 
in this excellent but in some respects too elementary work. Here and there the 
Editor has availed himself of the supplementary matter supplied to these articles 
of Seyffert by Dr. J. E. Sandys in the English edition made by himself and the late 
Professor Nettleship—additions so admirable as to induce regret that these distin¬ 
guished scholars did not supply them in all the articles which they translated. 
Many useful suggestions in this and other departments of the work were derived 
from Reinach’s Manuel de Philologie Classique (Paris, 1883-84), a marvel of en¬ 
cyclopaedic knowledge and judicious condensation that has now for twelve years 
been the philological pemmican of all classical scholars. It would be superfluous 
to mention the immensely valuable monographs contained in Iwan Muller’s Hand- 
buck der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft, The Pauly-Wissowa ReadrEncyclo- 
pddie der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft began to appear too late to be used 
to any extent. 

For those articles that deal with the literature of Greece and Rome and those 
that embody miscellaneous and collateral information, so many works in so many 
languages have been continually consulted as to render any separate mention of 
them utterly impossible. Suffice it to say that, besides the great standard author¬ 
ities in each department, the special monographs of French and German scholars 
have been frequently referred to, as well as such papers of value as are continually 
appearing in the archaeological and philological journals of England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and the United States. In preparing the bibliography, much use was 
naturally made of 'Engelmann-Preuss, of Professor Hiibner’s Grundriss zu Vorle- 
sungen iiber die romische Litteraturgeschichte (4th ed., Berlin, 1878), and the same 
scholar’s Ribliographie der klassischen Altertunmcissenchaft (2d ed., Berlin, 
1889), besides the well-known works of Professor J. E. B. Mayor, and the Teuffel- 
Schwabe-Warr History of Roman Literature (London, 1891). In preparing the 
short biographies of mediaeval and modern classical scholars and their works, 
much help was derived from Pokel’s Schriftstellerlexikon (1882) and from Pro¬ 
fessor Alfred Gudeman’s excellent Outlines of the History of Classical Philology 
(2d ed., Boston and New York, 1894). 

* Especially Amphit heat rum , Athletae , Bacchanalia , Balneae , Circus , Eleusinia , Bmtres A rrales , 
Theatrnm , Fas. 
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la drawing upon these and all his other sources, the Editor has allowed himself 
the very greatest freedom. Whatever he has taken he has used in the way best 
adapted to secure the end he had in view. When material was, in its original 
form, precisely suited to his purpose he incorporated it without a change. When 
change for any reason was desirable, he enlarged, condensed, modified, transposed, 
or paraphrased according to his conception of what was most needed in the given 
case; and as the greater part of his work was compilation rather than original 
exposition, he wishes here to express his very great indebtedness to the many 
books that have been drawn upon. No acknowledgment can be too full or too 
comprehensive; and if the completed work be found of service to the student 
of the classics, this result must be very largely credited to the original sources 
whence so great a portion of the Dictionary is derived. 

The illustrations also come from many places. The various “atlases” pub¬ 
lished in Germany, especially that of Schreiber, have yielded many; and so have 
Baumeister’s DenkmMer , Overbeck’s Pompeii, and Falke’s Hellas und Rom . 
Many, however, are from photographs, for some of which the Editor is indebted 
to the kindness of the friends who are mentioned in the following paragraph. A 
good many drawings of minor objects have been taken from Rich; and several 
from Daremberg and Saglio, and from Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks and 
Romans ,—a work that has likewise proved of service in other departments of this 
Dictionary. 

Some especial mention is due to those who have in many ways aided in the 
preparation of the book. To Professor Henry Drisler, whose name is still first 
among American lexicographers of the classical languages, sincere thanks are due 
for assistance, information, and advice, as well as for the loan of books from his 
well-stored private library. To his lamented colleague, Professor Augustus C. 
Merriam, the Editor is indebted for having read a number of the articles in proof, 
and for many very valuable suggestions. For a like service, acknowledgments 
are hereby made to Professors Perry, Jackson, and Egbert. Dr. Robert 
Arrow8mith assumed the task of translating into English the articles contributed 
to this work by foreign scholars. Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey, Professor F. B. Tarbell, and Mr. Henry R. Taylor have been espe¬ 
cially kind in furnishing for the Editor’s use various photographs, drawings, and 
diagrams not readily obtainable elsewhere. The publishing-house of Herr Olden- 
bourg, of Munich, has furnished some of the electrotypes used in Baumeister’s Denk- 
rnaler , and Messrs. Estes and Lauriat of Boston have kindly permitted the reproduc¬ 
tion of some of the illustrations from their edition of Duruy’s History of Rome . 
The house of Herr Gustav Fock, of Leipzig, has aided greatly in the preparation of 
the bibliographical portion of the book by furnishing valuable data under this 
head. Finally, the Editor would be indeed ungrateful were he to abstain from 
a warm expression of personal indebtedness to his publishers, whose patience 
and consideration during many unavoidable delays have been as generous as their 
liberality in carrying out the Editor’s plan has been unstinted. It is, in fact, in 
the cultivated and broad-minded publisher of to-day that one finds the modern 
type of the Augustan Maecenas, but with a vastness of opportunity and a far- 
reaching influence such as no ancient ever exercised, for the effective encourage¬ 
ment of literature and learning. 

In sending forth at last this volume, to whose preparation he has now for 
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nearly five years devoted every hour that could be spared from other and most 
arduous duties, the Editor appreciates, far more keenly than when the work began, 
the enormous difficulties of his task. In bringing together a mass of material 
requiring at every point so much special knowledge and so much mastery of 
detail, it is inevitable that what he has done should here and there be open to the 
charge of inadequacy, of inconsistency, and perhaps of error. Yet it is still his 
earnest hope that as those most competent to criticise are best able also to appre¬ 
ciate the innumerable perplexities inherent in the undertaking, they will judge his 
labours as a whole; and that when so regarded, these will be found at least to 
have done something to promote the comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic 
study of classical antiquity. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 

Columbia University, New York, 

August laf, 1896. 






A DICTIONARY 

OF 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES. 


A 

A ABACTORES 


A, the first letter in both the Greek and Latin 
alphabets. The principal uses of the letter in ab¬ 
breviations found in MSS. and inscriptions, or on 
coins, are given below. 

In Greek. — Abbreviations of one or even of 
two letters are of extreme rarity on Greek coins 
and inscriptions of the pre-Enclideau period ; after 
this time a few instances occur, owing doubtless to 
Roman influence, their use being chiefly confined 
to a few Roman proper names, e. g. A=Av\6s, Avprj- 
Xtor, 'Avrcarivos. With the general introduction 
of alphabetic numerals, about the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C., the letter A, a, is also used as a 
numeral for 1 and 1000 ( a). Cf. S. Reinach, Traitt 
<T Epiyraphie Grecque (1885), pp. 220 ff. 225 ft'. 

In Latin. —The Romans made an astonishingly 
extensive use of abbreviations/ Only a very few 
out of many thousands recorded in the indexes to 
the C. I . L. (ii.777,iii. 1185, v. 1201, vii.342, viii. 1103, 
ix. 795, x. 1165, xii. 945, xiv. 583) can be given here 
under each letter. On Roman abbreviations in 
general, cf. R. Mowat, Bull. Epigraph. IV. p. 127 ft'. 
(1884); E. Hiibner, in Iwan Muller’s Handbuch , i. 
496 flf., 523 ff.; R. Caguat, Cours (VEjngraphie Latine 
(1889), p. 351 ff. 

A = absoivo, written on votiug tablets, “ I favor 
acquittalhence called littera ealutaris (Cic. pro 
Mur. vi. 15). 

A = antiquo, designates a nay vote in the Roman 
comitia, in rejection of a proposed change. 

A = auditor, or adulescens in some of the MSS. 
of Cic. Tusc. Disp. f to denote one of the interloc¬ 
utors as opposed to M = Marcus or magister. 

A=Aulns, Augustus, Aurelius, Antoninus, Africa, 
Aprilis, aedilis. 

V = Aurelia (inverted letter always used to des¬ 
ignate female names). 

A = accipiet, actum, aeternus, annus, annona, 
ara, armatura, argento, auro, as. 

A*A = Aquae, Aponi, Auli duo. 

AAGG = Augusti duo. 

AAAGGG = Augusti tres. 


* The original name for these abbreviations seems to have been 
litUrac singular™ or singula riar (cf. (Jell. xvii. 0, 1). At a later 
period notac became the more common term (cf. Festus, p. 184: 
Nota nunc signijicat signum at in prcoribus, (abulia, libris, lit- 
tcrae singular vel binac). Valerius Probus wrote an elaborate work 
De Notis, only a part of which has been preserved. In the Di¬ 
gest* of Justinian nota is displaced by the term sigla. The word 
is of doubtful origin. Most scholars regard it as a syncopated 
form of sigillum ; others derive it firora singuli ; Mommsen thinks 
it a mere corruption from singulares. 
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A-A-A-F-F = aere argento auro flando feriuudo. 

A-B = a balueis (very frequently for a or ab ), 
amicns bonus. 

A-B-M = amico bene merenti. 

A-C = acre collato, armoruin custos, a colonia, a 
commentariis. 

A-D =aute diem, ager divisus. 

A-D-A = agris daudis adsiguaudis. 

A D AT = agris dandis adsignandis iudicaudis. 

A*E = actum esse. 

AFPR = actum fide Publii Rutilii (Cic. de 
Oral. ii. 69,280). 

AGT = Augustus. 

A G lV C P = arborum genera quattuor, cetera 
privata. 

A-H-N P = ad heredem non pertinet. 

A*L = actarius legati, [et si qui] alii liberti 
[erunt], animo libens, Augusti libertus, area lata. 

AL-F(P) = animo libente fecit (posuit). 

A O F C = amico optimo faciundum curavit. 

A*P = aedilicia potestate, animo pio, anuo pro- 
vinciae, a populo, area publica, argeutis pondo, 
ager pnblicus. 

A P R =aerarium populi Romani. 

A-P-R C anno post Romam couditam. 

A-Q-ER PP = ant qui erunt proximi. 

A Q E R-P-P R L = ad quern ea res pertinet, per- 
tinebit recte licet. 

A-Q*P = a quaestiouibus praefecti. 

A S = a sacris, a senatu. 

A’S-F (F-C) = a solo fecit, faciundum curavit. 

A-V = aediles vici, argeuti unciae, ave vale. 

A*V‘C = anuo urbis conditae. 

Abacaenum, an ancient town of Sicily, west of 
Messana and south of Tyndaris. See Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 78,90. 

Abactdres, Abigeatores, or Abigei are terms 
used to signify those guilty of cattle - stealing 
( abigeatu8 ), which the Roman practice distin¬ 
guished from ordinary furtum (q. v.), when the 
theft was of a sufficiently serious kind. The 
stealing of a single horse or ox was abigeatus f 
but to steal less than ten sheep or four pigs was 
only furtum. It was an aggravation of the offence 
to steal the animals from a pen or other enclosure, 
or for the abactor to carry weapons. The punish¬ 
ment was at the discretion of the magistrate, and 
I ranged from bauishmeut aud degradation from 
, rank to penal servitude aud death. Cf. Dig . 47, 
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ABACUS 


14, De Abigeis ; Cod. ix. 37 ; aud Rein, Das Crimi- 
nalrecht der Bom. pp. 323-325 (Leips. 1844). 

Abactus Venter. See Abortio 

Abacfilua (Gr. d^cuciaKos), diminutive of abacus 
(q. v.), and denoting a tile of marble, glass, etc., 
used in making oruameutal pavements. See Mu¬ 
si vum Opus. 

Abacus (Gr. <i$a£, afidiuov). (1) A square plate, 
especially the stone slab that covers the capital of 
a column. (2) A dice-board. See Duodecim Scrip- 
ta ; Latrunculi. (3) A mathematician’s table 
strewn with fine sand, on which figures were drawn 
with a stilus. (4) Acouutiug-board, on which sums 
were worked for private aud public accounts. This 
might be: 

(a) A tablet with a frame or rim, covered with 
sand, iu which liues or figures could be drawn 
either with the fiuger or some pointed instrument; 
and used iu geometry, arithmetic, etc. (Pers. i. 131; 
crudituspulvis, Cic. N. D. ii. 18, 48). The name arena- 
rius, applied to the elementary teacher, implies that 
this sort of abacus was used by school-children. 

( b ) A development of this simple form was the 

abacus on which calculi , pebbles or counters, 

were employed in calculations. It was a board j 
marked off by ridges or grooves (along which balls, 
counters, or buttons could be moved) into com¬ 
partments, for the several orders of numbers. We 
have examples of both Greek and Romau abaci. 
The Greek abacus figured bere is from Salamis, 
aud is of marble, about forty inches long by twenty- 
eight broad. At a distance of ten inches from one 
of the sides are marked five parallel lines. At 
twenty inches’ distance from the last of these, 
eleven others are marked and bisected by a cross 


KiOMJ^JUdXdl 


that the lowest and highest money nnits are at the 
two ends of the scale. 

To understand the use of this abacus, the calcu¬ 
lator must be supposed sitting before oue of its 
long sides, and putting counters into the spaces 
between the marked liues. Each space represents 
an order of numerals, the space ou the right hand 
being intended for units, the next space for tens, 
the next for hundreds, and so on. The numbers 
belonging to the first four of each series are put 
on that side of the bisecting line which is nearest 
the calculator; those over five are put beyoud it. 
As five spaces out of the ten would be enough for 
these purposes, it is conjectured that after the pro¬ 
gression of drachmas going up to 5000, a fresh pro¬ 
gression of talents began (T = 6000 drachmas), 
going up to the seventh place (1,000,000). Thus 
the Greek abacus, like the Roman, which was no 
doubt derived from it, reckoned up to a million. 
The fractions of the drachma were reckoned on 
the five lines at the other end of the slab. It is to 
an abacus of this kind that Polybius refers, when 
he compares the ups and downs of court favorites 
to the yfrrfyoi on an dfidiuov, which, according to the 
line in which they are placed, may siguify either a 
talent or a chalcus (Polyb. v. 26, $ 13). This com¬ 
parison is elsewhere attributed to Solon (Diog. 
Laert. i. 59). 

The Romau abacus (figured here from the Kir- 
cheriau Museum at Rome) was on the same system. 
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Greek Abacus, or Calculating Table. 

Hue, the point of whose intersection with the third, 
sixth, aud ninth lines is marked by a star. Along 
three of the sides is arranged a series of characters 
in the same order, and so as to be read with equal 
ease whichever way the abacus is turned : the se¬ 
ries on one side having two more characters than 
the others. These characters ( ¥ being known as 
= drachma) gives the following scale, reckoned 
from the left of ¥ : 

H P A I" H [P X 

1 5 10 60 100 600 1000 

These characters are of great antiquity. I- is a 
mutilated E, iuitial of cv ; P an old form of |"]» i. e. 
7 tcVt€ ; A obviously represents £c#ca, and X ; 

while of the three remaining characters, H is for 
HEKATON, the old way of writing Uctrov, P is P 
with A inscribed, p, P with H. The characters on 
the right of ¥ are l = ohol, C = ^ obol, T = ^ obol, 
X =^aXKovr,i obol. The two additional charac¬ 
ters iu the left-hand series are P= 5000 (P with X 
inscribed), aud T = talent (of 6000 drachmas); so | 


Roman Abacus, or Calculating Table. 

It is divided into eight lower and eight higher 
(somewhat shorter) grooves: there is also a ninth 
lower groove, without an upper groove to corre¬ 
spond. Four slidiug buttons are attached to each 
lower groove except the eighth, which has five: 
each upper groove has one button. Between the two 
sets of grooves the following numbers are marked : 

«x< ccciooo ccioo CIO c x i 

1,000,000 100,000 10.000 1000 100 10 1 

The units of any other number when not above 
4 are marked by moving a corresponding num¬ 
ber of buttons along the lower groove upwards 
the button in the upper groove =5. The eighth 
row was used by reckoning fractions (aes recun-ens) 
on the duodecimal system, by ounces, or twelfth of 
the as , and is accordingly marked O °r © = 
uncia: each of its five lower buttons =1 onnee, 
and the upper oue=6. Fractions below an ounce 
were reckoned on the ninth groove, marked: 


semuncia. einlicus. duella. 

* oz. * oz. i oz. 

See the article Logistica. 

(5) The name is also used of a wooden tray or 
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platter employed in domestic economy. Cf. Plin. 
B. X xxxvii. \ 18 and $ 21; Apul. Met. ii. 7. (5) A 

sideboard for vessels, and for offerings to the gods 
(Boetticher, Tektonik der Bellenen , iii. p. 46). 



Abacus, sideboard. (Relief in British Museum.) 

Abae ("Aflat). A city of Phocis, near and to the 
right of Elatea, towards Opus. The inhabitants 
had a tradition that their city was founded by 
Abas, son of Lyncens and Hypermnestra, grandson 
of Danaus (Paus. 10, 35). It was most probably 
of Pelasgic origin. Abae was early celebrated for 
its oracle of Apollo, of greater antiquity than that 
at Delphi, and hence Apollo is called Abaeus. Dnr- 
ing the Persian iuvasiou, the array of Xerxes set 
fire to the temple, and nearly destroyed it; soon 
after it again gave oracles, though in this dilapi¬ 
dated state, and was consulted for that purpose by 
an agent of Mardouins (Herod, viii. 134). 

Abalienatio. See Maxcipium. 

Abantes (*A flames). The ancient inhabitants of 
Euboea. They are said to have been of Thracian 
origin, to have first settled iu Phocis, where they 
built Abae (q. v.), and afterwards to have crossed 
over to Euboea. The Abantes of Euboea assisted in 
colouiziug several of the Ionic cities of Asia Minor. 

Abanti&des. A patronymic applied to Perseus 
(q. v. ), Acri8ius, and other descendants of Abas 
<q. v.). 

Abantdas. (1) Any female descendant of Abas 
<q. v.), such as Danae aud Atalanta. (2) An an¬ 
cient name of Euboea. See Abantes. 

Ab&ris ("Aflapts). (1) A Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo, who came from the country about the Cau¬ 
casus to Greece, while his native land was visited 
by a plague. His history is entirely mythical: ho 
is said to have taken no earthly food, and to have 
ridden on an arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the 
air. (See Miiller, Dorier , i. 364.) (2) A city of 

Egypt, east of the Bubastic mouth of the Nile. 

Abas ("A flat). (1) Son of Metanira, and changed 
by Deiueter into a lizard, because he mocked the 
goddess when she had come on her wanderings 
into the house of his mother, and drank eagerly to 
qnench her thirst. (2) Twelfth king of Argos, son 
of Lyncens and Hypermnestra, grandson of Da- 
naiis, and father of Acrisius and Proetns. When 
he informed his father of the death of Danaus, he 
was rewarded with the shield of his grandfather, 
which was sacred to Her<5. This shield performed 
various marvels, aud the mere sight of it could 
subdue a river. (See Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 286). 
(3) A Latin chief who assisted Aeneas against 
Toruns, and was killed by Lausus (Verg. Aen. x. 
170). (4) A river of Albania emptying into the 


Caspian Sea. (5) A mountain of Armenia Minor, 
identified by Manuert with Ararat. 

Abbreviations. For abbreviations found iu 
MSS. and inscriptions, and on ancient coins, see the 
articles on the different letters of the alphabet, 
and also the article Numismatics. 

Abdera (ra^A fldrjpa). (1) A town of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Nestus, which flowed through 
the town. It was colonized by Timesius of Clazo- 
meuae about B.c. 656, and a second time by the in¬ 
habitants of Teos in Ionia, who settled there after 
their own town had been taken by the Persians, 
B.c. 544. It was the birthplace of Democritus, He- 
cataeus, Protagoras, Auaxarclms, and other distin¬ 
guished men; but its inhabitants, notwithstanding, 
w'ere accounted stupid, and Abderite was a term 
of reproach. (See Juv. x. 50; Mart. x. 25.) (2) A 

Punic town of Hispauia Baetica, on the sea-coast. 

Abderites (*A fldrjptTrjs) and Abderita. A name 
generally applied to the “laughing philosopher” 
Democritus (q. v.\ as being a native of Abdera. 

Abderus ("Aflbijpos). The armour-bearer of 
Heracles (q. v.), torn in pieces by the mares of Dio- 
medes. The town Abdera was said to have been 
founded by Heracles in bis honour. 

Abdicatio. See Magistratus. 

Abecedarii Hymni Hymns containing as many 
lines as there are letters in the alphabet, each line 
beginning with a particular letter. An instance is 
given by St. Augustine iu his Betractationes, i. 20. 
See Acrosticha. 

Abella or Avella. A town of Campania, not far 
from Nola, founded by the Chalcidiaus in Euboea. 
It was celebrated for its apples, whence Vergil calls 
it malifei'a. 

Abg&rus ( W A flyapos), Acb&rus ("Auflapos) or Au- 
g&rus. A name common to many rulers of Edessa, 
the capital of the district of Osrhoen6 in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Of these rulers one is supposed by Euse¬ 
bius to have been the author of a letter written 
to Christ, which he found in a chnrcb at Edessa 
and translated from the Syriac. Eusebius (Eccles. 
Hist. i. 13) gives the text of the letter and also of 
the alleged reply. A translation of both can be 
fonud in McClintock aud Strong’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, a. v. Abgarus. 

Abia (*A flla ). (1) A town of Messenia on the 

Messeuian Gulf, aud at one time a member of the 
Achaean League (q. v.). (2) The nurse of Hyllns, 

in whose honour Cresphontes changed the name 
of Ir<5 to Abia. 

Abigeatdres. See Abactores. 

Abigedtus. See Abactores. 

Abigei. See Abactores. 

Ablla (ra^AfliXa). (1) A towm of Coele-Syria, 
afterw ards called Claudiopolis, and capital of the 
tetrarchy of Abileu6. It is mentioned in the N. T., 
Luke, iii. 1. (2) A mountain of Africa, opposite 

Gibraltar (Calpfc). 

Abis&res (' Aflto-aprjs). An Indian king who sent 
embassies to Alexander the Great, and w'as by him 
allowed to retain his kingdom with considerable 
additions. His realm lay beyond the Ilydaspes. 
See Quint. Curt. viii. 12-14 ; ix. 1. 

Ablegmlna (anoXeypol) were the parts of the 
victim which were offered to the gods iu sacrific¬ 
ing. Other names were porriciae and prosecta. 
See Sacrificium; Victima. 
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AblectL See Extraohdinarii. 

Abn&ba Mona. The range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany. See Germania. 

Abolla. A rough, thick cloak resembling the 
Greek vhlamyn (q. w), and called by Horace ( Ep . i. 
17, 25) duplex paintuH. It was of foreign origin, 



and at Rome in imperial times was worn indis¬ 
criminately as an outer garment (Juv. iv. 76). 
With the wealthy it was often of purple (Suet. 
Cal. 35); but it seems to have retained its simple 
coarseness when adopted by philosophers. It was 
thus worn by the Cynics, serviug alike for day and 
night clothes (Martial, iv. 53, 5; Hor. Ep. I. c., the 
same as the rpi&tov fliTrXoiv, Diog. Laert. vi. 22). 
The abolla as worn by soldiers is probably to be 
recoguized in the bas-relief from the arch of Sep- 
tiuiius Severus. 

Abonitichos (’A£c*rov Tcl^or). A town of Papb- 
lagouia. the birthplace of an impostor who assumed 
the character of Asclopitis. See Luciau, F»eud. 58. 

Aborigines. A name given by the Roman writ¬ 
ers to the primitive race, who were thought to have 
bleuded with the Siculi, and fouuded subsequently 
the nation of the Latins. The name is equivalent 
to the Greek aiVox^Wcs, as indicating au indige¬ 
nous race. According to tradition, they dwelt 
originally around Mount Yelino, aud Lake Fu- 
ciuus, extending as far as Carseoli, and towards 
Keate. This was Cato's account (Diouys. H. ii. 49). 
The Aborigines are depicted by Sallust aud Vergil 
as savage* living iu hordes, without manners, law. 
or agriculture, on the produce of the chase, aud on 
wild fruits. Tlii-. however, does not agree with 
the traces of their town*, in the Aj>ennines: but 
the whole account was. j^rhap*. little else than an 
ancient sj»ecu!atiou ou the progress of mankind 
from rudeness to civilization. The Aborigine* are 
said to have revered Ianus and >atum. The lat¬ 
ter taught them hu-)*a:.dry. and induced them to 
choose settled habitation^. a* th*- founders of a 
better way of life Fr»*m tbi-» ancient race, as has 
already l»een remark***!. hiendiug with a remnant 
of the Siculi. the nation of The Latins was *aid to 
have sprung: aud betweeu >.it ,, rn and the time 
assigned tV*r the Tnqan -etriement. only three 
kiugs of the Aborigines are enarnemted—Ficus. 
Fauuus»aud Latiuus. A' to the uaiur this early 
race, ihe old and geuuiuc oue -eein* to have beeu 


Casci; and the appellation Aborigines was only 
given them by the later Roman writers. Regard¬ 
ing the historical aborigines of Italy, see Italia. 

Aborrhas (*A$o ppas). A brauch of the Euphra¬ 
tes; also written Chaboras, the modern Khabour. 

Abortio, Abortus. If we may judge from poets 
and satirists, it was not an uncommon practice 
among the Romans to procure abortion (Plant. 
True. 202; Juv. ii. 32; vi. 368). Cicero (C/tt. 12) 
relates a case where a testator, leaving his wife 
preguant, endeavours to secure the birth of his son 
by leaving his wife a handsome bequest if his son 
become heir, and nothing if he does not. Cicero 
charges Oppianicus with paying the amount con¬ 
tingently bequeathed to the widow, aud procuring 
abortion in order that Oppiauicus’s son may succeed 
to the inheritance. A woman at Miletus, who in 
similar circumstances procured abortion by the use 
of drugs, was condemned to death in the time of 
Cicero’s proconsulate. It was probably some such 
dangers that led to the Lex Cornelia, makiug it a 
criminal offence to give love-potions or medicines 
for abortion (Paul. Sent. v. 23, 214). All women 
who procured abortion were, by a rescript of Seve- 
rns aud Caracalla, condemned to exile. 

Of the practice and law in Greece still less is 
known. Lysias in a speech, or declamation, im¬ 
peached Antigonus for procuring abortion («ar* 
\\vriy6vov dp.(j\<t><TH 0 s t Fragm. 10, ed. Bait, and 
Sauppe). Plato recommended it in certain cir¬ 
cumstances in his ideal Republic (Hep. v. 9, p. 
461 c), aud so also Aristotle ( Polit . iv. [vii.] 16). 

Abraddtas (Aftpa&dras). A king of Snsa, who 
submitted with his army to Cyrus, when he learned 
that his wife, Fantliea, who had beeu made pris¬ 
oner by the latter, was treated by him with great 
kindness aud humauity. He was subsequently 
slaiu in tightiug for Cyrus (Xen. Cgrop. v. 6). 

Abrincatui. A nation of Gaul, dwelling, ac¬ 
cording to the common opinion, on the western 
coast, uorth of the Liger, or Loire, aud whose 
capital, Ingena, is supposed to coincide with 
Avrauches (Pliny, H. S. iv. 18). 

Abro. (1) An Athenian author, whose work on 
the festivals of the Greeks is lost. (2) A gram¬ 
marian of Rhodes of the time of Augustus, and a 
pnpil of Tryphou. (3) Au Argive of dissolute and 
luxurious life, whose name is perpetuated in the 
proverbial expression "Atfpvros &ios {Abronis rita) 
(Saidas, s. h. v.). 

Abrocdmas C AjApoKopas). (1) A son of Darius 

who accompauied Xerxes agaiust Greece, and was 
slaiu at Thermopylae. (2) A satrap of Artaxerxes 
Muemon who was sent with an army of 300,000 
rneu to oppose Cyrus ou bis march into Upper 
Asia. He burned some boats to prevent Cyrus 
from crossing the Euphrates, but did not arrive in 
time for the battle of Ctiuaxa ^Xen. A nab. i. 3, 
'> 20; iv. $ 3, 5, 18 ; vii. $ 12). 

Abrogatio. See Lex. 

Abrot5num i 'ASpororor). Au African coast- 
town lying between the Sxrtes. It was founded 
by the Phoenician*, and subsequently became a Ro¬ 
man e«d*»uy. It was also called NejlK»us: aud 
with Oea and Leptis Magna formed the so-called 
African Tri^lis (Pliny. U. v. 4>. 

A bain thin m Wormwood. 

Absis or Apsis (cr^rui Literally, a fastening 
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of any kind. It was applied specially to the join¬ 
ing together of the extremities of a piece of wood, 
so as to give it the shape of a bow ; and hence it 
came to signify anything of that shape, such as a 
bow, an arch, or a wheel (Hes. Op. 424; Herod, iv. 
72.) The next transition of meaning is to any¬ 
thing vaulted (for example, g vnovpavia s,.the 
vault of heaven , Plat. Phaedr. 247 B); and in this 
sense it was adopted in architecture, first, for any 
building or portion of a building of a circular 
form, or vaulted (PIin. Epist. ii. 17, $ 18), and more 
especially for the circular and vaulted end of a 
basilica (Paul. Nol. Ep. 12). Iu Christian churches 
the apse came to mean the end of the choir, where 
the bishop’s throne was placed. 

Absolutio. See Iudicium. 

Abstinendi Beneficium. See Herbs. 

Absyrtfdes. Islands at the head of the Adri¬ 
atic, in the Sinus Flanaticus (Gulf of Quarnero); 
named, as tradition reported, from Absyrtus the 
brother of Medea, who, according to one account, 
was killed here. See Absyrtus. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus CAyjrvpros). The son of 
Aeetes, king of Colchis, whom Medea took with 
her when she fled with Iasou. Being pursued by 
her father, she murdered her brother, cut his body 
in pieces, aud threw them into the sea, that her 
father might be detained by gathering the limbs of 
his child. Tomi, the place where this horror was 
committed, was believed to have derived its name 
from rtfivat, “ cut.” See Argonautae ; Medea. 

Abus. A river of Britain, now the Humber. 

Abusus. See Usus Fructus. j 

Abydenus (* Afivtigpos). A pupil of Berosus, who 
flourished B.c. 268. He wrote in Greek an histori¬ 
cal account of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, ami As¬ 
syrians, some fragments of which have been pre¬ 
served to us by Eusebius, Cyril, aud Syncellus. An 
important fragment, which clears up some difficul¬ 
ties in Assyrian history, has beeu discovered in the 
Armenian translation of the Chronieon of Eusebius. 
See the edition of his fragments by Richter (Leip¬ 
zig, 1825). 

Ab?dos (*A#v$or). (1) A town of the Troad on 

the Hellespont, and a Milesian colony, nearly oppo¬ 
site to Sestos, but a little lower down the stream. 
The bridge of boats which Xerxes (q. v.) construct¬ 
ed over the Hellespont, B.c. 480, commenced a little 
higher up than Abydos, aud touched the Europeau 
shore between Sestos and Modytus. (2) A city of 
Upper Egypt, near the west bank of the Nile; once 
second only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a.d. 
14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris and 
a Memnonium,both still standing, and an oracle. 

Ab?la or Abfia. A mountain in Mauretania 
forming the eastern extremity of the African coast 
of the Fretum Gaditauum, or Strait of Gibraltar. 
This aud Mt. Calpd, opposite to it, were called the 
Columns (or Pillars) of Hercules, from the legend 
that they were originally a single mountain, aud 
had been torn asunder by Hercules. 

Acacius. (1) A disciple of Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, w'hom he succeeded in 338 or 340. He 
was suruamed Movo<f>0aXpos (Luscus), and wrote a 
Life of Eusebius , not extant; 17 volumes of Com¬ 
mentaries on Ecclesiastes; and 6 volumes of Miscel¬ 
lanies. Acacius was the leader of the sect called 
Acacians,who denied the Son to be of the same 


substance as the Father. (2) A patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople iu 471, who established the superiority 
of his see over the Eastern bishops. He was a fa¬ 
vorite with the Emperor Zeno, who protected him 
against the Pope. Two letters of his are extant, 
to Petrus Trullo, aud Pope Simplicius. (3) A 
bishop of Meliten£, iu Armenia Minor, present at 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, and who left iu the 
Councils (vol. iii.) a Homily against Xestorius. (4) 
A bishop of Amida, distinguished for piety and 
charity iu having sold church-plate, etc., to redeem 
7000 Persian prisoners on the Tigris, in Mesopota¬ 
mia. His death is commemorated iu the Latin 
Church on April 9th. 

Academia (* Ajcabrjpeia). (1) A public garden 
or grove in the suburbs of Athens, about sir 
stadia from the city, named from Academus or 
Hecademus, who left it to the citizens for gym¬ 
nastics (Paus. i. 29). It was surrounded with a 
wall by Hipparchus, adorned with statues, temples, 
aud sepulchres of illustrious men; planted with 
olive and plane trees, aud watered by the Cepliis- 
sus. The olive-trees, according to Athenian fables, 
were reared from layers taken from tbe sacred 
olive in the Erechtheum, aud afforded the oil given 
as a prize to victors at the Panatheuacan festival. 
Few retreats could be more favorable to philoso¬ 
phy and the Muses. Within this enclosure Plato 
possessed, as part of his patrimony, a small gar¬ 
den, in which he opened a school for the reception 
of those inclined to attend his instructions. Hence 
arose the Academic sect, aud heuce the term Acad¬ 
emy has descended to our times. The appellation 
Academia is frequently used in philosophical writ¬ 
ings, especially in Cicero, as indicative of the Aca¬ 
demic sect. See Piiilosophia. 

Sextus Empiricus enumerates dve divisions of 
the followers of Plato. He makes Plato founder 
of the first Academy, ArcesilaUs of the second, 
Carneades of the third, Philo aud Charmides of 
the fourth, Antiochus of the fifth. Cicero recog¬ 
nizes only two Academies, the Old aud New, and 
makes the latter commence as above with Arcesi- 
laus. In enumerating those of the Old Academy, 
he begins, not with Plato, but Democritus, aud 
gives them in the following order: Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, 

| 8ocrates, Plato, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, and Crantor. Iu the New, or Younger, he 
mentions ArcesilaUs, Lacydes, Evamler, Hegesinus, 
Carneades, Clitomachus, and Philo (Acad. Quaest. 
iv. 5). If we follow the distinction laid down by 
Diogenes, and alluded to above, the Old Academy 
will consist of those followers of Plato who taught 
the doctrine of their master without mixture or 
corruption; the Middle will embrace those who, 
by certain innovations iu the manner of philoso¬ 
phizing, in some measure receded from the Platonic 
system without entirely deserting it; while the 
New will begin with those who relinquished the 
more obnoxious tenets of ArcesilaUs, and restored, 
in some measure, the declining reputation of the 
Platonic school (see Plato). (2) A villa of Cicero 
uear Puteoli (Pliny, H. X. xxxi. 2). 

Academlca or Academlcae Quaestiones. A 

treatise of Cicero, written B.c. 45, origiuallv in two 
books, named after Catulus and Lucnllus, but sub¬ 
sequently in four books. Of the first edition, the 
second book ( Lucullus ) has come down to us; of 
the second (Acadcmica Posteiiora), the first part of 
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the first book, and fragments exist. The Lncullns 
contains an account of the teachings of Antiochus 
and Philo regarding knowledge; the beginning of 
the second editiou, besides some general observa¬ 
tions, gives a sketch of the history of philosophy 
from Socrates to Arcesilaiis. An excellent edition 
of the Academica , in Euglish, is that of Reid (1885). 

Academus C\Kadrjpos). A hero, ofteu identified 
with Cadmus. According to others (Pint. Thea. 32), 
he was an Athenian, who d’sclosed to Castor and 
Pollux the place where Theseus had secreted their 
sister Helen, after having carried her off from 
Sparta; and is said to have been highly honored, 
on this account, by the Lacedaemonians. From 
him the garden of the Academia, presented to the 
people of Athens, is thought to have beeu named. 
See Academia. 

Acaina ( fiicaiva ). A measure of leugth, equiva¬ 
lent to ten Greek feet. It was originally a pointed 
stick that finally came, like our rod,perch, or pole, 
and like the German Stange, to be used as a meas¬ 
uring-rod. See Acna. 

Acalandrus. A river of Magna Graecia, empty¬ 
ing into the bay of Tarentum. 

AcalephA A shell-fish, belonging to the genus 
urtica, or sea-nettle. 

Acamantia. A name given to Cyprus (q. v.). 
See Acamas. 

Ac&mas ('A Kapac). (1) A promontory of Cyprus, 
northwest of Paphos. It is surmounted by two 
sugar-loaf summits, and the remarkable appear¬ 
ance which it thus presents to navigators as they 
approach the islaud on this side, caused them to 
give the name of Acamautis to the whole island. 

(2) A son of Theseus and Phaedra. He was de¬ 
puted to accompany Diomede, when the latter uvas 
sent to Troy to demaud Helen. During his stay at 
Troy he became the father of Munitns by Laodicea, 
one of the daughters of Priam. He went to the 
Trojan War, and was one of the warriors enclosed 
iu the wooden horse. He afterwards led a colouy 
from Athens to Cyprus, where he died. 

Acanthia (aKavOls), mentioned by Aristotle, 
Pliny, and Vergil. The fringilla spin us of Lin¬ 
naeus, called u aberdevine” in Euglaud. 

Acanthus. (1) In architecture, the name given 
to the broad leaf used to enrich the capital of the 
Corinthian column (see Columna). (2) Iu bota¬ 
ny, a name giveu by the aucients to three differ¬ 
ent plants, (a) in Vergil, a prickly tree, supposed 
to be holly; ( b) an Egyptian tree, described by 
Theophrastus as having pods like those of a beau; 
and ( c ) an herb, mentioned by Dioscorides, and 
identical with that which now bears its name. 

Acapna, sc. ligna (in Greek, fvAa aKairva ). 
Firewood specially prepared to burn without 
smoke, and in great request in antiquity, owing to 
the defects of the chimneys. It was prepared in 
three ways : (1) by scorching the wood over a fire, 
this being known as ligna cocta; (2) by soaking in 
water after removing the bark, and then drying; 

(3) by smearing with oil-lees (amnrca), and then 
exposing to the sun. See Martial, xiii. 15. 

Acapnon Mel. Honey taken from the hive 
without smoking out the bees. Cf. Plin.//. X xi. 
$ 45. 

Acaraan and Amphotdrus. The sons of Alc- 
maeon and Callirrhoe. Their mother, hearing of 


her husband’s murder by Phegeus and his sons, 
prayed Zeus, who loved her, to let her sons grow 
up iuto men at once, so as to avenge their father. 
This done, they slew the sons of Phegeus at Tegea 
and himself at Psophis, offered up at Delphi the 
jewels of Harmonia, which they thus acquired, 
and then founded a kingdom called after the elder 
of them Acarnania. See Axphesiboea. 

Acamania (* Ajcappapla). A western division of 
Greece, bounded on the north by the Ambracian 
Gulf, on the west and southwest by the Ionian Sea, 
on the northeast by Amphilochia, which is some¬ 
times included in Acamania, and on the east by 
Aetolia, from which, at a later time, it was sepa¬ 
rated by the Achelous. The name of Acamania 
does not occur in Homer. In the most »neient 
times the land was inhabited by the Taphti, Tele- 
boac, aud Leleges, aud subsequently by the Cure- 
tes. At a later time a colouy from Argos, said to 
have been led by Acarnan, settled in the country. 
In the seventh century B.c. the Corinthians found¬ 
ed several towns on the coast. The Acarnaniana 
first emerge from obscurity at the beginning of the 
Pelopounesian War, B.c. 431. They were then a 
rude people, living by piracy and robbery, ami 
they always remained behind the rest of the 
Greeks in civilization aud refinement. They were 
good slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. The different towns formed a league, 
which met at Stratus, and subsequently at Tliy- 
rium or Leucas. 

Acaatus ("AicaoTos). The son of Pelias, king 
of Iolcos, who joined the Argonautic expedition, 
though against his father’s will, as a friend of Ia- 
sou. At his father’s death he celebrated funeral 
games which were the theme of ancient poets and 
artists, and in which Peleus was represented as- 
participating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-liuut. But his wife Astydamia fell in love 
with Peleus (q. v.), and this brought ruin ou the 
wedded pair. His daughter w r as Laodamia, re¬ 
nowned for her teuder love of Protesilaiis (q. v.). 

Ac&tua, dimin. Acation ( ([kotos, okiitiov ). (1} 

A small boat (see Navis). (2) In the rigging of a 
ship, aicana were small sails, probably stay-sails. 
(3) A drinking-vessel, shaped like a modern sauce¬ 
boat. 

Acb&rus. See Abgarus. 

AccacL See Akkad. 

Acca Larentia. According to the common tra¬ 
dition, the wife of the herdsman Faustulus, and 
nurse to Romulus and Remus. See Fratre» 
Arvales; Lares; Romulus. 

Accensi. Properly “ supernumeraries,’* from 
accensco. The word is used iu five senses. (1) A 
century added to the fifth class of citizens in the 
Servian classification, aud described by Livy (L 
43,7) as cornicinea, tubidnesque . Lange, who is now 
generally followed, takes the name accensi as used 
of the whole fifth class. See Comitia ; Exerci- 
tus. (2) As a military term, accensi denotes the 
reserve soldiers who, at the time when each soldier 
had to find his own arms, could provide them¬ 
selves with nothing better than sticks and stones. 
From their lack of defensive armor they were 
known as veiati; and when any of the regular 
troops were killed or disabled, the accensi took 
their places, and used their armour and weai>ons 
(Varro, L. L. vii. 56). They were also known as 
ferentarii. Although after B.c. 352, when the state 
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began to pay its soldiers, tbe acceusi generally se¬ 
cured better weapons, tbe Column of Trajan shows 
a soldier armed only with stones. (3) Tbe attend¬ 
ants ou tbe cavalry, who held their spare horses; 
also the orderlies of the centurions (Varro, L. L. y. 
82, and Fest. s. v. Optio). See Centurio. (4) Those 
attendants upon the magistrates who stood ready 
to relieve the lictors if necessary. So long as the 
custom lasted that the two colleagues were pre¬ 
ceded by the fasces ou alternate days, an accensus 
attended on the one who did not have the fasces. 
The duties of these accensi were to summon the 
people to the Comitia, and to proclaim the third, 
sixth, and ninth hour of the day in the Comitiuin. 
(5) On inscriptions of the time of the Empire men¬ 
tion is made of accensi relati , who formed a college 
of 100 members, charged with the superintendence 
of the public roads. 

Acceptilatio is defined to be a release by mu¬ 
tual interrogation between debtor and creditor, by 
which each party is exonerated from the same con¬ 
tract. Iu other words, acceptilatio is the form of 
words by which a creditor releases his debtor from 
a debt or obligation, and acknowledges he has re¬ 
ceived that which in fact he has not received. 
This release of debt by acceptilatio applies only to 
such debts as have beeu contracted by stipulatio 
(q. v.), conformably to a rule of Roman law, that 
only contracts made by words can be put an end 
to by words. But the astuteness of the Roman 
lawyers found a mode of complying with the rule, 
and at the same time extending the acceptilatio to 
all kinds and to any number of contracts. This 
was the invention of Gallus Aquilius, who devised 
a formula for reducing all and every kind of con¬ 
tracts to the stipulatio. This being done, the ac¬ 
ceptilatio would immediately apply, inasmuch as 
the matter was by such formula brought within 
the general rule of law above mentioned. See No- 
vatio. 

Accesaio. A legal term, by which is expressed 
the produce or increase of anything, and, at the 
same time, the notion of such produce or increase 
becoming the property of him to whom the thing 
itself belongs. The rule of law was expressed 
thus: Accessio cedit principali . Examples of acces- 
nio are coutuiued under the heads of CONFUSIO, 
etc. 

Accipenser. A sturgeon. 

Acciplter. A hawk. 

Acciua, Lucius. See Am us, Lucius. 

Acclamatio. The public expression of appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation, pleasure or displeasure, 
by loud acclamations. On many occasions, there 
appear to have been certaiu forms of acclamations 
always used by the Romans; as, for instance, at 
marriages, Io Hymen, Hymenaee , or Talasnio (ex¬ 
plained by Livy); at triumphs, Io triumphe , Io tri - 
umphe; at the conclusion of plays the last actor 
called out Plaudite to the spectators ; orators were 
usually praised by such expressions as Bene et prae- 
elare, Belle et festive, Non potest melius , etc. Other 
instances of acelamationes are given by Ferrari us, 
in his treatise De Veterum Acclamationibus et Plausu , 
in Graevius Thesaur. Rom. Antiq. vol. vi. Cf. also 
Henzen, Acta Pratr. Arval. p. 75. Under the Em¬ 
pire, the manifestation of popular applause in the 
theatre and circus was reduced to a sort of system. 
When the emperor entered, the whole audience 


rose and greeted him in a rhythmic formula. Nero 
selected a band of 5000 knights and citizens, called 
Augustani or Augustales , to be trained in a special 
form of musical salutation (Suet. Nero , 20). The 
name acelamationes was also given to the decrees 
passed by the Senate in honour of the emperor, 
as being always carried by acclamation. See tbe 
articles Funus ; Matrimonium ; Triumphus. 

Accubatio. The act of reclining at table. See 
Cena. 

Accubitio. See Cena. 

Accubltum. The name of a couch used for re- 
cliuing upon at meals, and used at the time of the 
Empire iu place of the triclinium (q. v.). It seems 
to have held any number of guests, and to have 
beeu lower and more luxurious than the triclini¬ 
um. The spreads and pillows were called accubi- 
talia (Trebell. Poll Claud. 14). 

Accuaatio. See Crimen ; Iudex ; Iupicium. 

Ac6 (in Hebrew, Accho). A Phoenician sea¬ 
port tow n, the modern Acre. The Greeks, having 
changed the original name into 'Aug, connected 
with it the fabulous legend of Heracles having 
beeu bitten here by a serpent, and of his having 
cured (< dictopai ) the wound by a certain leaf. 

Acerra (Xiftavatris, Xifiavcorpis). The incense- 
box used iu sacrifices; called by Servius area thu- 
ralis. 

Horace, enumerating the principal articles nec¬ 
essary iu a solemn sacrifice to Iuuo, mentions 
“ Flowers aud a box full of frankincense.” In Ver¬ 
gil, Aeneas worships “ with corn and with frankin¬ 
cense from the full acerra” (Aen. v. 745). 

Pliny, enumerating the principal works of Par- 
rhasius of Ephesus, speaks of a picture represent¬ 
ing a priest preparing to sacrifice, with a boy 
standing beside him, and holding the incense-box 
aud a wreath of flowers. This was, no doubt, a 
very coinmou and favourite subject for artists of 
every kind. It frequently occurs iu bas-reliefs 
representing sacrifices, aud executed ou vases, 
friezes, and other ancient monuments. It occurs 
three times on the Columua Traiaua at Rome, and 
once on the Arch of Constantine. 



| The acerra was also, according to Festus, a small 
altar placed before the dead, on which perfumes 
were burned: Acerra , ara quae ante mortuum poni 
solebat , in qua odores incendebantur. There was a 
law iu the Twelve Tables which restricted the use 
of acerrae at funerals (Cic. De Leg. ii. 24). 

Acesines. The ChenAb, a river of India, emp¬ 
tying into the Indus. See Hyimspes. 

Acosta. See Segesta. 

Acestes. A mythical king of Sicily, the friend 
of Aeneas (Verg. Jen. v. 757). 
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Acetabfilum (o£<r, o£vfia(j)ov, ipfiafyiov). A 
small shallow vessel originally employed to hold 
vinegar or sauces into which the food was dipped. 
It was afterwards employed as a receptacle for 
salad, wine, honey, and in playing one form of the 
cottabus (q. v. ). The accompanying illustration 



from Dareraberg and Saglio s. h. v. shows two 
acetabula placed one on each side of a sucking pig 
served up in a lanx. The name is also a Roman 
measure of capacity in liquid as well as dry meas¬ 
ure = 6£vfia<f>ov, and holdiug one fourth of the 
liemina and one eighth of the sextarius. 

Ace turn (ofor). Vinegar. The kinds most in 
repute among the ancients were the ^Egyptian aud 
Cuidian. Pliny gives a full account of the medical 
properties of vinegar. Amoug other applications, 
it was employed when leeches had been introduced 
into the stomach, or adhered to the larynx. Vin¬ 
egar was also given in long-standing coughs, just 
as modern practitioners give oxymels in chronic 
catarrhs, and it appears to have been thought use¬ 
ful in affections of the ear. Acetum Italicum is the 
proverbial expression for the rude humor of the old 
Italiau, just as sal Atticum is used of Greek wit. 

Achaea (’A^aia). (1) The northern coast of the 

Peloponnesus, originally called Aegialea or Aegia- 
lns, i. e. the coast-land, was bounded on the north 
by the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the 
south by Elis and Arcadia, on the west by the 
Ioniau Sea, and on the east by Sicyonia. Respect¬ 
ing its inhabitants, see Achaei. (2) A district in 
Thessaly, which appears to have been the original 
seat of the Achaei. (3) The Roman province, which 
. included Peloponnesus and northern Greece south 
of Thessaly. It was formed on the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (q. v.) in B.c. 146, and hence 
derived its name. 

Achaean League ( AchaIcum Foedls ; to 
’A^ducoi/). The league or confederation of a num¬ 
ber of towns on the northwest coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. In speaking of it we must distinguish be¬ 
tween two periods. The former, though formed 
for mutual protection, was mainly of a religious 
character, whereas the latter was a political con¬ 
federation to protect the towns against the domina¬ 
tion of Macedonia. 

(1) The Earlier League .—When the Heraclidae 
took possession of Peloponnesus, a portion of the 
Acliaeans, under Tisamenos, turned northwards 
and took possession of the northern coast of the 
]>eninsula, which was called A lyia\6s: the Ionians, 
who had hitherto occupied that country, sought 
refuge in Attica aud on the west coast of Asia Minor. 
The country thus occupied by the Achacans, from 
whom it derived its name of Acliaia, contained 
twelve towns which had been leagued together 
even in the time of their Ioniau inhabitants. 
They w’ere governed by the descendants of Tisa- 
menus, until, after the death of King Ogyges, they 
abolished the kingly rule and established demo¬ 
cratic institutions. The time w hen this happened 
is not kuown. In the time of Herodotus Ci. 145.) 


the twelve towns of which the league consisted 
were: Pelleue, Aegeira, Aegae, Bura, Helic6, Aegi- 
on, Rhypes, Patrae, Pliarae, Olenos, Dym6, and Tri- 
taea. After the time of Herodotus, Rhypes and 
Aegae disappear from the number of the confeder¬ 
ate towns, as they had decayed aud become de¬ 
serted (Paus. vii. 23, 25; Strab. viii. p. 387 ), aud 
Leoution and Cerynea stepped into their place 
(Polyb. ii. 41). Helicri appears to have been their 
common place of meetiug; but this town, together 
with Bura, was sw-allowed up by the sea during 
an earthquake in b.c. 373, whereupon Aegion was 
chosen as the place of meeting for the confederates 
(Strab. viii. p. 384). Of the constitution of this 
league very little is known; but it is clear that 
the bond which united the different towms was 
very loose, and less a political than a religious oue. 
The looseuess of the connection among the towus 
in a political point of view is evident from the 
fact that some of them acted occasionally quite 
independent of the rest (Time. ii. 9). The confed¬ 
eration generally kept aloof from the tronbles of 
other parts of Greece, on which accordingly it ex¬ 
ercised no particular influence down to the time 
w ? heu the league was broken up by the Macedo¬ 
nians. But they w’ere nevertheless highly re¬ 
spected by the other Greek states on account of 
their honesty, sincerity, and wise moderation. 
Hence after the battle of Leuctra they were chosen 
to arbitrate between the Thebans and Lacedae¬ 
monians (Polyb. ii. 39). Demetrius, Cassander, 
and Antigonus Gonatas placed garrisons in some 
of their towns, while in others they favoured the 
rising of tyrants. The towrns w ere thus separated 
from one another, and the whole confederation 
was gradually destroyed. 

(2) The iMter League .—The ancient confederacy 
had thus ceased to exist for some time when events 
took place w hich in some towns roused the ancient 
spirit of independence. When in B.c. 281 Antigo¬ 
nus Gonatas attempted to drive Ptoleinaeus Cerati- 
iiti8 from the throne of Macedonia, the Acliaeans 
availed themselves of the opportunity of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke, and renewring the old 
confederation. The object, however, w’as no long¬ 
er a common worship, but a real political uniou 
among the towns. The places w’hich first shook 
off the yoke of the oppressors w ere Dyrnd aud Pa¬ 
trae, aud the alliance concluded between them was 
speedily joined by the towns of Tritaea aud Pha- 
rae ( Polyb. ii. 41). One towu after another ex¬ 
pelled the Macedonian garrisons aud tyrants; and 
when in B.c. 275, Aegion, the head of the ancient 
league, followed the example of the other towns, 
the foundation of the new' confederation w as com¬ 
plete, and the main principles of its constitution 
were settled, though afterwards many changes and 
modifications were introduced. The fundamental 
laws were that henceforth the confederacy should 
form one inseparable state; that every town which 
should joiu it should have equal rights with the 
others; and that all members in regard to foreign 
countries should be regarded as dependent, and be 
bound in every respect to obey the federal govern¬ 
ment and those officers who were intrusted with 
the executive (Polyb. ii. 37 foil.). No town, there¬ 
fore, w'as allowed to treat w ith any foreign power 
without the sanction of the others. Aegion, for 
religious reasons, was appointed the seat of the 
government. At Aegion, therefore, the citizens of 
the various tow’ns met at stated and regular times 
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to deliberate upon the common affairs of the con¬ 
federation, and if necessary upon those of any 
separate town or even of individuals, and to elect 
the officers of the league. After having thus es¬ 
tablished a tirm union amoug themselves, the 
Achaeans zealously exerted themselves in deliver¬ 
ing other towns also from their tyrants and op¬ 
pressors. The league, however, did not acquire 
any great strength until B.c. 251, when Aratus 
united Sicyon, his native place, with it, and some 
years later also gained Coriuth for it. Megara, 
Troezen, and Epidaurus soon followed their ex¬ 
ample. Afterwards Aratus prevailed upon all the 
more important towns of Peloponnesus to join the 
confederacy, and Megalopolis, Argos, Heruiion^, 
Phlius, and others were added to it. In a short 
time the league thus reached its highest power, 
for it embraced Athens, Aegina, Salamis, aud the 
whole of Peloponnesus, with the exception of 
Sparta, Tegea, Orchomenus, Mantinea, and Elis. 
Greece seemed to revive, aud promised to become 
stronger aud more nnited than ever, but it soon 
showed that its new' power was employed only in 
self-destruction and its own ruin. The Achaean 
League might at one time have become a great 
power, and might have united at least the whole 
of Peloponnesus into one State; but the original 
object* of the league were in the course of time so 
far forgotten that it sought the protection of those 
against whom it had been formed; and the per¬ 
petual discord among its members, the hostility of 
Sparta, the intrigues of the Romans, and the folly 
aud rashness of the last strategy brought about 
uot only the dissolution aud destruction of the 
confederacy, but the political annihilation of 
the whole of Greece in the year B.c. 146. (Of. 
Sc horn, Gesch. Gidechenlands von der Entstehung des 
aetol. a. achaeiscken liutides , p. 49 foil, and p. 60 
foil.; Driiinaun, Ideen zur Gesch. des Verfalls der 
grieeh. Staaten ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. 
p. 86 foil.; Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands unter 
den JBhnern, vol. i. [Halle, 1875].) 

Achaei (’A^atot). One of the chief Hellenic 
races, and, according to traditiou, descended from 
Achaeus, who was the sou of Xuthiis and Creiisa, 
and grandson of Helleu. The Achaei originally 
dwelt in Thessaly, and from theuce migrated to 
Peloponnesus, the whole' of which became subject 
to them with the exception of Arcadia, aud the 
eountry afterwards called Achaea. As they were 
the ruliug nation in Peloponuesus in the heroic 
times, Homer frequently gives the name of Achaei 
to the collective Greeks. On the conquest of Pol- 
oponuesns by the Heraclidae and the Dorians, 
eighty years after the Trojau war, many of the 
Achaei under Tisameuus, the sou of Orestes, left 
their country and took possession of the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, then inhabited by Ioniaus, 
whom they expelled from the country, which was 
henceforth called Achaea. The expelled Iouians 
migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The Achaei 
settled iu twelve cities: Pellen6, Aegira, Aegae, 
Bura, He lied, Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pbarae, 
Olenus, Dymd, and Tritaea. These twelve cities 
formed a league for mutual defence aud protec¬ 
tion. The Achaei had little influence in the af¬ 
fairs of Greece till the time of the successors of 
Alexander. In B.c. 281, the Achaei, who were 
then subject to the Macedonians, resolved to 
renew their aucieut league for the purpose of 
shaking off the Macedonian voke. This was the 
1 * 


origin of the celebrated Achaean League (q. v.), 
which did not, however, obtain much importance 
till B.c. 251, when Aratus united to it his native 
town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was fol¬ 
lowed by Corinth aud mauy other towns iu 
Greece, aud the league soon became the chief 
political power in Greece. At length the Achaei 
declared war against the Romans, who destroyed 
the league, and thus put an end to the indepen¬ 
dence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town 
of the league, was taken by the Roman general 
Mummius, iu B.c. 146, and the whole of southern 
Greece made a Roman province under the name 
of Achaea (q. v.). 

AchaemSnes. (1) The ancestor of the Persian 
kings, who founded the family of the Achaemeni- 
dae, which was the noblest family of the Pasarga- 
dae, the noblest of the Persian tribes. The Roman 
poets use the adjective Achaemenius in the sense 
of Persian. (2) Son of Darius I., was governor of 
Egypt, and commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, B.c. 480. He 
was defeated and killed in battle by luarus the 
Libyan, 460 (Herod, vii. 97,236). 

AchaemenldeB, or Achemenldes. A companion 
of Odysseus, who left him behind iu Sicily when 
he fled from the Cyclops (Verg. Aen. iii. 614). 

Achaeua. (1) See Achaei. (2) A Greek tragic 
poet of Eretria, boru about B.c. 484, a contempora¬ 
ry of Sophocles, aud especially famous in the line 
of satyrie drama. He wrote about forty plays, of 
which only small fragments are preserved. These 
have been edited by Urlichs (Bonn, 1834). 

Ach&nd (a^dvij). A Persian measure equivalent 
to 45 Attic fudifivoi. According to Hesychius, there 
was also a Boeotian d\dvr) equivalent to one Attic 
fjLfbtpvos. See Medimnus. 

Acharistias Dikd ( d\apioTiat fiber)). See Ka- 
KOSI8. 

Acharnae (*A xapvai). The principal deme of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Oeneis, 60 stadia 
north of Athens, near the foot of Mt. Parties. The 
land was fertile, and the population rough aud 
warlike, furnishing at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War 3000 hoplites, or one-tenth of 
the whole infantry of the republic. The deme 
gives the name to one of the plays of Aristophanes 
(q. v.) (’A^apvclf), represented B.c. 425. 

Achates. A companion and friend of Aeneas 
(q. v.) in his wanderings, aud styled by Vergil 
fidus Achates, so that his fidelity has become pro¬ 
verbial (Aen. i. 188). 

Achates (n^dr gs). An agate, a precious stone 
or geui. Theophrastus describes it as a beautiful 
and rare stone from the river Achates iu Sicily, 
which sold at a high price; but Pliny tells us 
that in liis time it was no louger in esteem, it 
being then found iu mauy places, of largo size 
and diversified appearance. The ancients distin¬ 
guished agates into many species, to each of 
which they gave a name importing its difference 
from the common agate, whether it were in colour, 
figure, or texture. Thus they called the red, hae- 
machatcs , which was sprinkled with spots of jasper, 
or blood-red chalcedony, and now called “dotted 
agate.” The white they termed leucachatcs ; the 
plain yellowish or wax-coloured, cerachatcs. 

AcheloUs(’AyfXa>ov). The largest river in Greece. 
It rises iu Mt. Pindus, and flows southward, form- 
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ing the boundary between Acarnania and Aetolia, 
and falls into the Ionian Sea opposite the islands 
called Echinades. It is about 130 miles in 
length. The god of this river is described as 
the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest 
of his 3000 brothers. He fought with Heracles 
for Deianira, but was conquered in the contest. 
He then took the form of a bull, but was again 
overcome by Heracles, who deprived him of one 
of his horns, which, however, he recovered by ! 
giving up the horn of Amalthea (q. v.). Accord- j 
ing to Ovid (Met. x. 87), the Naiads changed the , 
horn which Heracles took from Acheloiis into the 
horn of plenty. Acheloiis was from the earliest 
times considered to be a great divinity through¬ 
out Greece, and was invoked in prayers aud 1 
sacrifices. Acheloiis was regarded as the repre¬ 
sentative of all fresh water; hence we fiud in 
Vergil Achelota pocula , that is, water in general. 
The Sirens are called Acheloiades, as the daugh¬ 
ters of Acheloiis. 

Achgron (*A xtp<av). The name of several riv¬ 
ers, all of which were, at one time, believed to be] 
connected with the lower world. (1) A river in | 
Thesprotia, in Epirns, which flows through the 
lake Acherusia into the Ionian Sea. (2) A river 
in southern Italy, in Bruttii, on which Alexander 
of Epirus perished. (3) The river of the lower 
world round which the shades hover, and into 
which the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow. Iu 
late writers the name of Acheron is used to desig¬ 
nate the whole of the lower world. 

Acherontia. (1) A town in Apulia on the sum¬ 
mit of Mt. Vultur. (2) A town on the river Ach¬ 
eron, in Bruttii. 

Acherusia. See Acheron (1). 

Achilleis (’A^tAA^ir). (1) See IIomerus. (2) 
See Statius. 

Achilles (' A^iAX™?). (1) A son of Earth, to 

whom Her6 tied from the pursuits of Zeus, and 
who persuaded her to return and marry that dei¬ 
ty. (2) The teacher of the centaur Chiron (q. v.). 
(3) The inventor of the ostracism (q. v). (4) A 

son of Zeus and Lamia, whose beauty was so great j 
that, iu the judgment of Pan, lie bore away the 
prize in every contest. This so offended Aphro¬ 
dite that she inspired Pan with a fruitless passion , 
for the nymph Echo (q. v.), aud further gave him , 
a hideous appearance. 

(5) The famous sou of Peleus, king of Phthiotis 
in Thessaly, by Thetis, the sea-deity. According 
to Lycophrou, Thetis became the mother of seven 
male childreu by Peleus, six of whom she threw ] 
into the fire, because they were uot of the same nat¬ 
ure with herself, and because the treatment she had j 
received w'as unworthy of her rank as a goddess. 
The scholiast on Homer, however, states, that 
Thetis threw her children into the fire iu order to 
ascertain whether they were mortal or uot, the 
goddess supposing that the fire would consume 
what was mortal in their uatures, while she 
would preserve what was immortal. The scholi¬ 
ast adds that six of her children perished by this 
harsh experiment, aud that she had, in like man¬ 
ner, thrown the seventh, afterwards named Achil¬ 
les, into the flames, when Peleus, having beheld 
the deed, rescued his offspring from this perilous 
situation. Tzetzes assigns a different motive to 
Thetis iu the case of Achilles. He makes her to 
have been desirous of conferring immortality 


upon him, and states that with this view she 
anointed him with ambrosia during the day, and 
threw him into fire at evening. Peleus, having 
discovered the goddess in the act of consigning 
his child to the flames, cried out with alarm, 
whereupon Thetis, abandoning the object she had 
iu view, left the court of Peleus and rejoined the 
nymphs of the ocean. Dictys Creteusis makes 
Peleus to have rescued Achilles from the fire be¬ 
fore any part of his body had been injured but the 
heel. What has thus far been stated iu relation 
to Achilles, with the single exception of the 
names of his parents, Peleus aud Thetis, is di¬ 
rectly at variance with the authority of Homer, 
and must therefore be regarded as a mere post- 
Homeric fable. Equally at variance with the ac¬ 
count given by the bard is the more popular fic¬ 
tion that Thetis plunged her son into the waters 
of the Styx, and by that immersion rendered the 
whole of his body invulnerable, except the heel 
by which she held him. There are several pas¬ 
sages in the Iliad which plainly show that the 
poet does not ascribe to Achilles the possession of 
any peculiar physical defence against danger. 

The care of his education and training was iu- 
trusted, according to the common authorities, to the 
centaur Chiron, and to Phoenix, son of Amyntor. 
Homer specifically mentions Phoenix as his first in- 
I strnctor. Those, however, who pay more regard 
I in this case to the statements of other writers,. 

I make Chiron to have had charge of Achilles first, 
and to have fed him on the marrow of wild ani- 
| mals; according to Libauins, on that of lious. 
Calchas having predicted, when Achilles had at¬ 
tained the age of nine years, that Troy could not 
be taken without him, Thetis, well aware that her 
sou, if he joined that expedition, was destined to 
perish, sent him disguised in female attire to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the island of Scyros, 
for the purpose of being concealed there. At the 
court of Lycomedes, he received the name of Pyr- 
rha ( Tlvppd, Rufa), from his golden locks, and 
became the father of Neoptolcmus by Deidamia, 
one of the monarch’s daughters. In this state of 
concealment Achilles remained until discovered 
by Odysseus, who came to the island in the dis¬ 
guise of a travelling merchant. The chieftain of 
Ithaca offered, it seems, various articles of female 
attire for sale, aud mingled w ith them some pieces 
of armor. On a sudden blast being given with a 
trumpet, Achilles discovered himself by seiziug 
upon the arms. The young warrior then joined 
the army against Troy. This account, however, 
of the concealment of Achilles is contradicted by 
the express authority of Homer, who represents 
him as proceeding directly to the Trojan war from 
the court of his father. (II. ix. 439.) The Greeks, 
having made good their lauding on the shores of 
Troas, proved so superior to the enemy as to com¬ 
pel them to seek shelter within their walls. Nt> 
sooner was this done than the Greeks were forced 
to turn their principal attention to the means of 
supporting their numerous forces. A part of the 
army was therefore sent to cultivate the rich vales 
of the Thracian Chersouesus, then abandoned by 
their inhabitants on account of the incursious of 
the barbarians from the interior. But the Grecian 
army, being weakened by this separation of its 
force, could no longer deter the Trojans from 
again taking the field, nor prevent succour aud 
supplies from being sent into the city. Thus the 
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the scholiast on Lycophron, and also 
by Dictys Cretensis aud Dares Phrygitis, 
Achilles, having become enamoured of 
Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, signi¬ 
fied to the monarch that he would be¬ 
come his ally ou condition of receiving 
her hand iu marriage. Priam consent¬ 
ed, and the parties having come for that 
purpose to the temple of the Thym- 
braeau Apollo, Achilles was treacher¬ 
ously slain by Paris, who had concealed 
himself there, being wounded by him 
with an arrow in the heel. The ashes 
of the hero were mingled iu a golden 
urn with those of his friend Patroclus, 
siege was protracted to the length of ten years, and were said to repose at Sigaeum. 

During a great part of this time, Achilles was cm- (5) Achilles Tati rs, a native of Alexandria, 
ployed in lessening the resources of Priam by the commonly assigned to the second or third century 
reduction of the tributary cities of Asia Minor, a.d., but probably much later. He is author of 
With a fleet he ravaged the coasts of Mysia, made the novel eutitled “The Loves of Leiicippe aud 
frequent disembarkations of his forces, aud sue- Clitophon 19 (Ta Kara AiVKimnjv teat KAc iro<£a>era), 
ceeded eventually in destroying eleveu cities, an interesting and graceful production, though 
Among the spoils of one, Achilles obtained the marred by much licentiousness of phrase and allu- 
beautiful Brisels, while, at the taking of Thcb<5, sion. Few works have been so often imitated. A 
Chryseis, the daughter ofChryses, a priest of Apol-! good edition is that by Jacobs (Leipzig, 1821); and 
lo at Chrysa, became the prize of Agamemnon. A 1 the text with a Latin version is given in the Era - 
pestilence shortly after appeared in the Grecian | tici Seri pi ores of the Didot collection edited by 
camp, and Calchas, encouraged by the proffered , Hirschig (Paris, 1856). Eng. trans. by Smith (Lon- 



lTiam* before Achilles. (Belief by Thurwaldseu, Munich.) 


protection of Achilles, ventured to attribute it 
to Agamemnon’s detention of the daughter of 
Chryses, whom her father had endeavored to ran¬ 
som, but in vain. The monarch, although deeply 
offended, was compelled at last to surrender his 
captive ; but, as an act of retaliation, and to testi¬ 
fy his resentment, he deprived Achilles of BriseTs. 
Hence arose “ the auger of the son of Peleus,” on 
which is based the action of the Iliad. Achilles, 
on bis part, withdrew his forces from the contest, 


dou, 1855) See Novels and Romances. 

Achllleum. A town near the promontory Si¬ 
gaeum (q. v.) in theTroad, w'here Achilles w r as sup¬ 
posed to have been buried. 

Achillldes. Pyrrhus (q. v.), son of Achilles. 
Achivi The Latin equivalent of Achaei (’A^cuot). 
See Achaei. 

Achradina or Acradlna. See Syraccsae. 
Acidalia. A name applied to Aphroditd from 


and neither prayers nor entreaties, nor direct of-, the fountain Acidalius, near Orcliomenus, where 


fers of reconciliation, couched in the most tempt- I she was wont to bathe with the Graces. 


ing aud flattering terms, could induce him to 
return to the field. The death of his friend Pa- 
troclns, however, by the hand of Hector, roused 
him at length to action aud revenge, and a recon¬ 
ciliation having thereupon taken place between 


Acies. See Exeucitus. 

Acilia Calpumia Lex. See Ambitus ; Lex. 
Acilia Lex. See Lex ; Kepetundae. 
Acilius Glabrio. See Glabkio. 


the two Grecian leaders, Briscls was restored. As j AcinSc eB (moxiicijr). A Persian sword, short, 
the arms of Achilles, having been worn by Patro- stra j K i lti and thus differing from the Roman tica, 
clus, had become the prize of Hector, Hephaes- < xv |, ich wag ctlrve d. It was worn on the right side, 
tns, at the request of Thetis, fabricated a suit of w i ierei ,s the Greeks and Romans wore (heir swords 


impenetrable armour for her son. Arrayed in this, 
Achilles took the field, and after a great slaughter 
of the Trojans, and a coutest with the god of the 
Scaniander, by whose waters he was nearly over¬ 
whelmed, he met Hector, chased him thrice around 
the walls of Troy, and finally slew him by the aid 
of Athene. According to Homer, Achilles dragged 
the corpse of Hector at his chariot-wheels thrice 
round the tomb of Patroclus, and from the lan¬ 
guage of the poet he would appear to have done 
this for several days in succession. Vergil, how¬ 
ever, makes Achilles to have dragged the body of 
Hector twice ronnd the walls of Troy. In this it 
is probable that the Roman poet followed one of 
the cyclic or else the tragic writers. The corpse 
of the Trojan hero w’as at last yielded up to the 
tears and supplications of Priam, who had come 
for that purpose to the tent of Achilles, and a 
trnce was granted the Trojans for the performance 
of the funeral obsequies. Achilles did not long 
survive his illustrious opponent. According to the 
more generally received, account, as it is given by 


ou the left. A golden acinaces w as frequently giv¬ 
en to individuals as a mark of bononr. The accom¬ 
panying illustration is from the bas-relief found 



Acinaces. or Persian Sword. 
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at Persepolis. The god Mithras (q. v.) is frequent- grandson, he endeavoured to frustrate the predic- 
ly represented with the acinaces. tion by the imprisonment of his daughter, in order 

Acia (*\kis). The sou of Fauuus and Symaethis, to prevent her becoming a mother. (See Danae.) 
w ho was beloved by the nymph Galatea, and slain His efforts failed of success, and he was eventually 
by Polyphemus, who was* jealous of his success. killed by Perseus, son of Danae aud Zeus. Acri- 
His blood, gushing forth from under the rock with j siu8 > lt seems, had been attracted to Larissa by the 
which he had been crushed, was changed by Gala- reports which had reached him of the prowess of 
tea into the river Acis, or Acinius, at the foot of Perseus. At Larissa, Perseus, wishing to show his 
Mt. Aetna—a story perhaps suggested by the fact skiU in throwing a quoit, killed an old mau who 
that the river in question springs out from under proved to be his grandfather, whom he knew T not, 
a rock. The legend has suggested a number of thus the oracle was fulfilled, 
hue poems in English, among them Gay’s Song of j Acritaa (’AKpctYar). A promontory of Messenia 
Polypheme in his Acis and Galatea; J. S. Blackie’s in the Peloponnesus, now Cape Gallo. 

Galatea; Buchanan’s Polyphemus Passion; and Aero, He len I us. A Roman grammarian of the 

Procter’s Death of Acis. end of the second century a.d. He w rote com- 

Acisctilus. See Ascia. mentaries (now lost) on Terence, Horace, and per- 

Aclis. A kind of dart mentioned by Vergil, baps Persius. The collection of scholia bearing his 
(Aen . vii. 730) as used by the Osci. It had a leathern name dates from the seventh century. See Grafen- 
thong attached to it, so that it might be drawn ban, Geschich. d. class. Philol. iv. pp. 308-313. 
back again after being thrown. Acroama (atepoapa). Properly a musical piece, 

Acmonldes. A name given by Ovid to one of hut also a play, dance, or a recitation, such as w T ere 
the three Cyclopes (q. v.), called by Vergil Pyrac- common at meals (Suet. Vesp. 19; Pliny, Ep. vi. 31, 
mou, aud by other writers Arges. 13). The word also denotes the musicians or act- 

Acna. See Actus. 

Acoetes (' Akolttjs ). A sailor saved 
by Bacchus for haviug espoused the 
cause of the god when the rest of the 
crew' desired to sell him as a slave. 

The legend will be found narrated 
under the title Dionysus. 

Ac5n6 ( aKovrj ). The whetstone, 
cousistiug chiefly of silex and alum. 

Acontion {okovtiov). See Hasta. 

Acontfas (\k6vtios). See Cydippe. 

Acquisitio. A general expression 
for the acquisition or ownership of 
property. See In Iuke Cessio ; Man- 
cipium; Accessio; Dominium. 

Acrae or Acra (*A*pai). A town 
of Sicily, w’est of Syracuse. 

Acraephia (’A Kpaicpla ) or Acrae- 
phiae ('A Kpai^iai). A town in Boeotia at Lake j ors employed to amuse the guests during an eu- 
Copais, in which the Thebaus took refuge after ' tertainmeut; aud is rarely used of an actor on the 
their town had been destroyed by Alexander. It stage. See Marqnardt, Bom. Altert. vii. p. 327; aud 
contained a temple of Dionysus. the article Anagnostae. 



Acr&gas. See Agrigkntum. 

Acratisma (asp drier pa). The early meal (npio'i- 
vov apioTov) of the Greeks, taken immediately ou 
risiug, like the first breakfast in France and Ger¬ 
many. It consisted of bread dipped in unmixed 
w’iuo (uKparos oti/or), whence the name aKpanapa. 

Acratoph6rum (aKparoefropov). A small vessel 
for holding wine; a wine-cup. The name is de¬ 
rived from aKparov , “ unmixed wine,” and <^)€pa), 
“to bear.” Pollux mentions it in his account of 
ancient drinking-vessels, and describes it as rest¬ 
ing, not on a flat bottom, but on small astragals. 

Acxi8idn£ (’A Kpicridavg). Danae (q. w), daughter 
of Acrisius. 

Acrisius CAKplaios). The son of Abas, king of 
Argos, by Ocalia, daughter of Mantineus. He was 
born at the same birth as Proetus, with whom it is 
said that he quarrelled even in his mothers womb. 
After many dissensions, Proetus was driveu from 
Argos. Acrisius had Danae by Eurydice, daughter 
of Lacedaemon ; and an oracle having declared 
that he should lose his life by the hand of his 


Acroasis ( dspaaeris ). (1) A literary discourse or 

lecture. The term (itself of Greek origin) is ap¬ 
plied by the Latin writers to a discourse or dispu¬ 
tation, by some instructor or professor of an art, to 
a numerous audieuce. The corresponding Latin 
term is auditio. (2) It also signifies a place or room 
where literary men met, a lecture-room. 

Acroceraunia. See Ceuaunii Montes. 

Acrocorinthus (’A KpoKopivSos). A high hill over¬ 
hanging the city of Corinth, on w hich was erected 
a citadel, called also by the same name. This situ¬ 
ation was so important a one as to be styled by 
Philip the fetters of Greece. See Corintiius. 

Acrollthi ( uKp'lAtOoi ). Statues, of w hich the 
extremities only ( head, feet, and hands) were of 
stone, and the remaining part of the body of bronze 
or gilded wood (Vitrnv. ii. 8,11). 

Acropodium (aKponddiov). The base or pedestal 
of a statue, so called from its supporting the ex¬ 
tremities or soles of the feet (dspos , ttovs). 

AcropSlis ( dsporroXis ). In nearly all the cities 
of Greece, which were usually built upon a hill or 
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some natural elevation, there was a kind of 
tower or citadel, reared upon the highest part, 
to which the name dtcponoXis (upper town) was 
given. At Rome, the Capitolium (q. v. ) was 
analogous iu its purposes to the acropolis of Greek 
cities. 

The Acropolis of Athens was situated on a pla¬ 
teau of rock, about 200 feet in height, 1000 in 
breadth from east to west, and 460 in length from 
north to south. It was originally called Cecropia, 
after Cecrops, the ancestor of the Athenians, whose 
grave and shrine were shown ou the spot. On the 
north side of the Acropolis was the Erechtheum, 
the common seat of worship of the ancient gods of 
Athens, Athene Polias, Hephaestus, Poseidon, and 
Erechtheus himself, who was said to have founded 
the sanctuary. His house was possibly northeast 
of the Erechtheum. Pisistratus, like the ancient 
kings, had his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of Athene 
recently identified, south of the Erechtheum. The 
walls of the fortress proper were destroyed in the 
Persian wars, 480 aud 479 B.c., and restored by Ci- 


one on the uorth side was dedicated to Pan, anoth¬ 
er to Apollo. See Atiienae ; and Boettieher, Die 
Akropolis von Athcn , w. 36 plates (Berlin, 1888). 

Acrostlcha (aKpdtmxa). Acrostics, which wero 
popular alike with the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro¬ 
mans. With the Hebrews, in acrostic poetry, the 
initial letters of the lines or stanzas are made to 
run over the letters of the alphabet in their order. 
Twelve Psalms in the Old Testament are so writ¬ 
ten, the most remarkable being the 119th. One 
of the most celebrated acrostics in Greek is that 
contained in the words ’i^crour Xpicrros Seov Ytor 
2 o)r» 7 p, the initial letters of which spell (fish), 
whence to the word l^Ovs a mystical meaning was 
attached by the early Christians. The Romans 
borrowed acrostic poetry from the Greeks as early 
as the time of Ennius, who composed one (Cic. de 
Div. ii. I'll). At a later period iuscriptional acros¬ 
tics occur, one of which calls the reader’s attention 
to its character with the line lnspice, lector,primor- 
dia rersiculornm (Wilmauns, f»92, 593). The argu¬ 
ments to the Plautine plays are in acrostic lines. 
Wheu the last letters of the lines spell words, the 
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mon. But the wall surrounding the foot of the 
hill, called the Pelasgicon or Pelargicou, aud sup¬ 
posed to be a relic of the oldest iuhabitauts, was 
left in ruins. Cimon also laid the foundation of a 
new temple of Atheud on the south side of the hill. 
This temple was began afresh aud completed in 
the most splendid style by Pericles, and called the 
Parthenon ( q. v.). Pericles at the same time 
adorned the approach to the west side of the 
Acropolis with the glorious Propylaea, and began 
to rebuild the Erechtheum in magnificent style. 
(See Erechtheum; Propylaea.) There w ere sev¬ 
eral other sanctuaries on the Acropolis—that, for in¬ 
stance, of Artemis Branrouia, ou the southeastern 
side of the Propylaea; the beautiful little temple 
of Atheu6 Nik6, to the southw r est; and the Pan- 
droseum, adjoining the temple of Erechtheus. 
There were many altars—that of Zens Hypatos, 
for example—and countless statues, among them 
that of Athene Promachos, with votive offer¬ 
ings. Among the numerous grottos in the rock, 


verse is called tclestic; when letters in the middle 
of the lines do so, the verse is mesostic. Combina¬ 
tions of acrostic and telestic are found in the Corp. 
Inscript. Lot. v. 1693; of acrostic, mesostic, and 
telestic, in Flavius Felix (about a.d. 500). 8ee 
Abecedarii Hymnj. 

Acrostolium. See Navis. 

Acroterium ( dKpwTTjpiov ). A word generally 
used iu the plural, and signifying the extremity of 
anything. (1) In architecture it is the same as 
fastiyium (q. v.), the sloping roof of a building, and 
also for the ornamental front or gable. A more 
usual meaning is the pedestals placed on the sum¬ 
mit of a pediment to receive statues or other orna¬ 
mental figures. There were three acroteria , one 
over each angle of the pediment. (2) The extrem¬ 
ities of the prow of a vessel, w r hich were usually 
taken from a conquered vend ;is a mark ofvic- 
tory. Hence, the act of so doing is expressed by 
the verb dicp<irrr}pid{civ The extremities <»t 
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a statue, such as the head, feet, hauds, wings, 
etc. 

Acrothinion (< anpoBlviov ). Properly the top of a 
heap, aud beuce applied to those parts of the fruits 
of the earth or of the spoils of war that were of¬ 
fered to the gods. 

Acrothdum. A town on the peninsula of Athos 
in Macedonia. The inhabitants were supposed to 
live beyond the usual age of man. See Mela, ii. 3. 

Acta. (1) The public acts and orders of a 
Roman magistrate possessing the ins agendi cum 
populo, which, after the expiration of his office, 
were submitted to the Senate for approval or re¬ 
jection (Suet. Iul. 19,23). After the death of Iulius 
Caesar, the triumvirs swore, and compelled all the 
other magistrates to swear (Dio, xlvii. 48), to ob¬ 
serve aud maintain all his acta (in acta iurare), and" 
hence it became the custom on the accession of 
each emperor for the new monarch to swear to 
observe aud respect all the acta of his predecessors 
from Iulius Caesar downwards, with the excep¬ 
tion of those who had been branded with infamy 
after death, such as Nero and Domitiau (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 42; Dio, lvi. 33, etc.). The Senate also swore 
that it would recognize the validity of the acts of 
the new emperor. Every year all the magistrates 
upon entering office ou the first of January swore 
approval of the acts of the reigning emperor 
(Dio, xlvii. 18; liii. 28; Tac. Ann. xvi. 22, with the 
excursus of Lipsius ; Dio, lviii. 17; lx. 25). 

(2) Acta Senatus, called also Commf.ntarii 
Senatus (Tac. Ann. xv. 74) and Acta Patrum 
(Ann. v. 4), containing au account of the various 
matters brought before the Senate, the opinions of 
the chief speakers, aud the decision of the house. 
We may infer from a passage of Suetonius (Iul. 20.) 
that the proceedings of the Senate were not usually 
published till the first consulship of Iulius Caesar, 
B.c. 59; but uuder the direction of the presiding 
magistrate, assisted by certain senators appointed 
for the purpose, the decrees of the Senate had beeu 
written down aud recorded in the Aerariuiu long 
previously, aud the debates on the Catilinarian 
conspiracy had beeu widely circulated by Cicero 
(Suit. 14,15) from notes taken by some friends of 
his among the senators. Iulius Caesar ordered 
that the proceedings of the Senate, which had beeu 
only occasionally published before, should lieuce- 
forth be published regularly every day ( senatus j 
acta diurna) under the authority of the government,! 
from the notes of shorthand writers (Seu. Alort. 
Claud. 9). Augustus forbade the publication of 
the proceedings of the Senate, but they still con-; 
tinned to be preserved; and one of the senators,' 
who received the title ab actis senatns } was chosen 
by the emperor to compile the account (Tac. 
Ann. v. 4; Spart. Uadr. 3; Orelli, Inscr. No. 2274, 
3186). This office was generally held as an annual 
one, after the quaestorship ( Spart. Hadr. 3), but ( 
before the praetorship or aedileship. The persons 
intrusted with this office must not be confounded | 
with the various clerks (ac/iiarii,«mn publici, scribae; \ 
also the censuales ), who were present in the Sen¬ 
ate to take notes of its proceedings, and who were 
only excluded when the Senate passed a senatus - 
consultum taciturn; that is, wheu they deliberated 
ou a subject of the greatest importance, respecting 
which secrecy was necessary or advisable (Capit. 1 

• Gord. 12). It was doubtless from notes and papers 
of these clerks that the acta were compiled by the 


senator, who was intrusted with this office. The 
acta were deposited iu the imperial archives ( tabu - 
lanum) or iu particular departments of the public 
libraries, to which access could only be obtained 
by the express permission of the prae/ectus urbi. 
They were consulted and are frequently referred 
to by the later historians (e. g. Vopisc. Prob. 2; 
Lamprid. Sever. 56; Capitol. Opil. Macr. 6), and 
many extracts from them were published in the 
Acta Diurna. 

(3) Acta Diurxa. A gazette published daily at 
Rome by the authority of the government during 
the later times of the Republic, aud under the Em¬ 
pire,, corresponding in some measure to onr news¬ 
papers (Tac. Ann. iii. 3; xiii. 31; xvi. 22). In 
addition to the title Acta l)iurna t we find them re¬ 
ferred to under the names JJiurna y Acta Publica , 
Acta Urbana , Acta Rerum Urbanarum , Acta Pojmli , 
and they are frequently called simply Acta. The 
Greek writers on Romau history call them ra 
vTTOfxvr]fxaTa y ra dr/poena vnopvrjpara , ra drjpocna 
ypdppara , and ra Koiva vnopvfjpara. The nature 
of their contents will be best seen from the follow¬ 
ing passage of Petronius(cap. 53), where an imitation 
of them is given by the actuarius of Trimalchio: 
“Actuarius— tauquam acta urbis recitavit: vii. 

[ Kal. Sextiles iu praedio Cumano, quod est Trimal- 
chionis, nati sunt pueri xxx, puellae xl; sublata 
iu horreum ex area tritici millia medium quin- 
genta; boves domiti quingenti. Eodem die Mithri- 
'dates servus iu crucem actus est, quia Gai nostri 
genio maledixerat. Eodem die iu arcam relatem 
est, quod collocari non potuit, sestertium ceuties. 
Eodem die iucendium factum est iu liortis Pom- 
peianis, ortum ex aedibus Nastae villici. . . . Iam 
etiam edicts aedilium recitabautur,et saltuariorum 
testaments, quibus Trimalchio cum elogio exliere- 
dabatur; iam nornina villicorum et repudiata a 
circitore liberta iu balneatoris coutuberuio depre- 
heusa; atriensis Baias relegatus; iam reus factus 
dispensator; et iudicium iuter cubicularios actum.” 
From this passage, and from the numerous passages 
in ancieut writers iu which the Acta Diurna are 
quoted (references to which are given by Hiibner), 
it would appear that they usually contained the 
following matters: (1) The number of births and 
deaths in the city, an account of the money paid 
into the treasury from the provinces, and every¬ 
thing relating to the supply of corn. These 
particulars would be extracted from the tabulae 
publicae. By an ancient regulation, ascribed to 
Servius Tullius, all births were registered iu the 
Temple of Venus, and all deaths iu that of Libitina; 
and we know that this practice was continued 
under the Empire, only that at a later time the 
Temple of Saturn was substituted for that of Venus 
for the registration of births. (2) Extracts from 
the Acta Forensia, containing the edicts of magis¬ 
trates, the testaments of distinguished men, re¬ 
ports of trials, with the names of those who were 
acquitted and condemned, and likewise a list of 
the magistrates who were elected. (3) Extracts 
from the Acta Senatus, especially all the decrees 
aud acclamations (see Acclamatio) in honour of 
the reigning emperor. (4) A court circular, con¬ 
taining an account of the births, deaths, festivals, 
aud movements of the imperial family. (5) Curious 
aud interesting occurrences, such as prodigies aud 
miracles, the erection of new edifices, the confla¬ 
gration of buildiugs, funerals, sacrifices, a list of 
the various games, and especially amatory tales 
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and adventures, with the names of the parties. 
(Cf. Cic. Ad Fam. ii. 15.) News of private affairs 
seems to have been communicated to the official 
editor by way of advertisement. (Cf. Quint, ix. 3,17, 
where a widower speaks of himself as saucius pec¬ 
tus.) The fragments of some Acta Diurna have 
been published by Pighius and Dodwell, but their 
genuineness is more than doubtful. (Cf. Heinze, 
De Spuriis Diumorum Act. Fray mentis, Greifswald, 
1860.) 

It is certain that these acta were published 
under the authority of the government, but it is 
not stated under whose superintendence they were 
drawn up. It is probable, however, that this duty 
devolved upon the magistrates, who had the care 
of the tabulae publicae , namely, the censors under 
the Republic (Liv. iv. 8; xliii. 16), and sometimes 
the quaestors, sometimes the praefecti aerarii under* 
the Empire (Tac. Ann. xiii. 28). The actual task 
of compiling tbeqi was committed to subordinate | 
officers, called actuurii or actarii , who were assisted 
by various clerks, and by reporters (notarii), who 
took down in shorthaud the proceedings in the 
•courts, etc. After the acta had beeu drawn up, 
they were exposed for a time in some public place 
iu the city in albo , where persons could read them 
and take copies of them. Many scribes, whom 
Cicero speaks of under the name of operarii , made I 
it their business to copy them or make extracts 
from them for the use of the wealthy in Rome, 
and especially in the provinces, where they were' 


manumissions, the appointment of guardians, and 
the like. Such magisterial functions could be dis¬ 
charged anywhere, even in the baths or in the 
streets ( Instil. lust. i. 5, 2). Under the Republic 
there is no evidence of the method of legal attesta¬ 
tion in these cases; but under the Empire it was 
customary for the parties to have a formal state¬ 
ment drawn up by a public official ( acta or gesta ), 
and confirmed by the magistrate (Jnstit. lust . i. 11, 
2, and 12, 8). In the case of contentious business, 
so long as the legis actiones were in use, there was 
no need of a written record, for the litis conlestatio 
was attested by witnesses. On the other hand, 
when formulae came into use, these were uecessarily 
in writing, though the decision of the iudex was 
given viva voce. There was a special form of action 
(iudicati actio) against a defendant who denied the 
^xisteuce of a decision giveu against him. There 
is evidence of the existence of a record (acta, Fragm. 
Vat. Iur. 112) under the Empire. The cognitiones 
extraordinariae increased tbe importance of this. 
But the existence of a written decision was not 
compulsory before the constitutions of Valeutiuian, 
Valens, and Gratian. 

(5) Acta Miutaria contained an account of the 
duties, numbers, and expenses of each legion (Veg. 
ii. 19), and of the amount of property possessed by 
each soldier (peculium castrense ). They were prob¬ 
ably preserved among the official papers of the 
several legions. The soldiers who drew up these 
acta are frequently mentioned in inscriptions and 


eagerly sought after aud extensively read (Cic. Ad 
Faw. viii. 1; xiii. 8; Tac. Awn. xvi. 22). After the 
acta had been exposed in public for a certain time, 
they were deposited, like the Acta Senatus, in some 
of the record offices or the public libraries. 

The style of the acta, as appears from the pas¬ 
sage in Petronius, was very simple and concise. 
They contained a bare enumeration of facts, with¬ 
out any attempt at ornament. 

Hfibuer has proved against Becker ( Handbuch , 
i. pp. 30 and 32) that these acta were first published 
iu the first consulship of Iulius Caesar. Previous 
to this time it was common for a MS. chronicle of 
public events at Rome to be compiled by scribes, 
aud forwarded along with private letters to friends 
at a distance (Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 1,2,8,11; ii.8; xii. 
22; xv. 6. Cf. Hiibner, p. 39; Moinmseu, Hist. iv. 
606). 

The Acta Diurna are last mentioned by Vopiscus 
<Frob . cap. 2), and probably continued iu use to the 
downfall of the Western Empire. They were never 
published in Constantinople. 

(4) Acta Forensia. These were of two kinds, 
(a) The Romans kept their private accounts with so 
mnch accuracy that their books (accepti et exjtensi ), 
bonds (chirographa), and contracts (syngrapha) were 
admitted as legal evidence. Frequently witnesses 
(pararii , Seu. Ben. ii. 23, $ 2) were employed to 
establish their authenticity. At a later date nota¬ 
ries ( [tabelliones ) who had offices (stationes) in the 
public streets drew up these documents, which 
were ratified by the signature (subscriptio) of the 
parties. A senatus consul turn passed under Nero 
(Suet. Ner. 17; Quint, xii. 8, 13; Paul. Sent. Recept. 
v. 25, 6) prescribed the legal form of such docu¬ 
ments. See Codex Accepti et Expense 

(6) Acta huUciorum contained the record of all 
proceedings of the magistrates, alike in conten¬ 
tious and iu non-conteutious business. The latter 
included such matters as adoptions, cessio in iure, 


ancient waiters under various titles, as librarius 
legionis , actuurius or actarius legionis , tabularius cos - 
trensis. (Cf. Renier, Inscriptions Romaines de tAlgirie , 
343,551,799.) 

See Lipsius, Excursus ad Tac. Ann. v. 4; Ernesti, 
Excursus ad Suet. I. Caes. 20; Schlosser, Ueber die 
Quellen der spdtern latein. Geschichtschreiber, besonders 
iiber Zeilungen, etc., in the Archiv fur Geschichte , 1830, 
pp. 80-106; Prutz, De Fontibus , quos in conscribendis 
rebus inde a Tiberio usque ad mortem Neronis gestis 
auctores veteres secuti videantur (Hallo, 1840); Zell, 
Ueber die Zeitungen der Alten (Freiburg, 1834); Le 
Clerc, Des Journaux chez les Romains (Paris, 1838); 
Lieberkiihu, De Diurnis Romanorum Actis (Weimar, 
1840); especially Hiibner, De Senatus Populique Ro¬ 
mani Actis (Lips. 1860); Schmidt, Zeitschr. fur Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft , I. (1844), 303; Reusseu, De Diurnis 
Aliisgue Rom. Actis (1857); Zell, Ferienschriften (Hei- 
delb. 1857). 

Actaeon^AgraiW). A celebrated hunter, son of 
Aristaeus and Antonoe. 

Having on one occasion 
unwittingly seen Arte¬ 
mis while she was bath¬ 
ing, he was changed by 
the offended goddess iuto 
a stag, and was torn in 
pieces by his own dogs. 

Actaeus. The first 
king of Attica. The 
poets use the word Ac¬ 
taeus as an adjective, in 
the sense of “ Attic.” 

Act6. ( 1) An an¬ 
cient name of Attica, 
found chiefly in the 
poets. (2) The penin¬ 
sula between the Stry- 
mouic and Siugitic gulfs, Actaeon. (British Museum.) 
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on which Mt. Artios is situated. The name (dicrij) 
signifies properly any strip of land projecting into 
the sea. 

Act6. The favourite concubine of the Homan 
emperor Nero. She was originally a slave from 
Asia Minor, but after Nero became infatuated with 
her he pretended that she was the descendant of 
King Attains, and at one time even thought of 
marryiug her (Suet. Nero , 28, 50). 

Actia {' AktIo). A festival celebrated every three 
years at Actium in Epirus, with wrestling, horse¬ 
racing, and sea-fights, in honour of Apollo. There 
was a celebrated temple of Apollo at Actium, which 



Coin with Worship of the Actian Apollo. (Cabinet de France.) 

is mentioned by Thucydides and Strabo. After 
the defeat of Antony off Actium, Augustus enlarged 
the temple, and instituted games to be celebrated 
every four years in commemoration of his victory. 
See Actium. 

Acticteus. A name given to Apollo as wor¬ 
shipped at Actium (Ovid, Met. xiii. 715). See Ac¬ 
tia. 

Actio. See article in Appendix ; and Judicial 
Procedure. For Greek actions, see Dike. 

Actis (’A ktis). Oue of the Heliades (q. v.), or 
daughters of the Sun. 

ActisAnes (* AKTiardvrjs). A king of Aethiopia, 
who conquered Egypt. Ho was remarkable for his 
moderation towards his uew subjects, as well as for 
his justice and equity. All the robbers and male¬ 
factors, too, were collected from every part of the 
kingdom, and, having had their noses cut off, were 
established in Rhinocolura, a city which ho had 
founded for the purpose of receiving them. See 
Diod. Sic. i. 60. 

Actium (now La Punta). A promontory in 
Acarnania at the mouth of the Ambraciau 
Gulf, off which Augustus gained his celebrated 
naval victory over Autony and Cleopatra, Sep¬ 
tember 2d, u.c. 31. Here was a temple of 
Apollo Aetiacus or Actius, where the festival 
Actia had been celebrated. Augustus revived 
the celebration as a quinquennial feast in hon¬ 
our of his victory, and built Nicopolis (q. v.) on 
the opposite shore. 

The battle of Actium is one of the decisive bat¬ 
tles of the world’s history, since the stake for 
which it was fought was nothing less than the 
lordship of the Homan Empire—that is, of the oc¬ 
cidental world. The chances of battle were all in 
favour of Antony. His troops, encamped on one 
shore of the gulf, were largely superior to his ri¬ 
val’s in both numbers and discipline. He had 
100,000 infantry, as against the 80,000 of Octavian 1 
(Augustus ), an equal force of cavalry (12,000); 
while his ships not only numbered 500—double 
the number that Octavian’s admiral Agrippa com- j 
mauded, but were much larger, heavier, and better ! 
provided with the engines theu in use for dis-; 


charging missiles. It was, perhaps, this great pre¬ 
ponderance of naval force which led Cleopatra, 
who accompanied Antony, to urge upon him the 
plan of letting the issue of the war rest upon a 
naval battle. She herself, with her sixty ships, 
formed a line behind that of the vessels of Antony. 



For a long time after the battle began, the light 
galleys of Octavian made little or no impression 
upon the massive ships that opposed them ; but at 
last, by a skilful manoeuvre, Agrippa forced An¬ 
tony to extend his lino of battle. This done, 
Agrippa’s ships succeeded in breaking through it 
and darting towards the vessels of Cleopatra. 
Alarmed at this, the Egyptian queen at once gave 
the sigual for flight, and with her ships put hur¬ 
riedly to sea. Antony, forgetful that the crisis of 
the battle had now arrived, recklessly sailed in 
pursuit of her, leaving his fleet to win or lose as 
best it might iu his absence. Deserted by its com¬ 
mander, it still fought on, but with little heart, 



and by nightfall had been completely routed and 
destroyed. The troops of Antony were still en¬ 
camped upon the promontory fronting the forces 
of Octavian ; yet they did not at once give battle, 
but waited in the hope that their general would 
return. Seven days passed by, and when ho failed 
to appear, after some hesitation, they surrendered 
to Octavian and accepted him as their commander, 
thus making him at a stroke the master of the 
w r orld. 

Actius, Lucius. See Attius, Lucius. 
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Actor (*AicT<»p). (1) Son of Diomedes, father 

of Meuoetius, and grandfather of Patroclns. (2) A 
companion of Aeueas, of whose conquered lance 
Tnrnns made a boast. This story seems to have 
given rise to the proverb Actoris spoiium for any 
poor spoil (Juv. ii. 100). 

Actor. In general, a plaintiff. In a civil or 
private action, the plaintiff was often called peti- 
tor ; in a public action ( causa publica) he was called 
accusator. The defendant was called reus , both in 
private and public causes : this term, however, ac¬ 
cording to Cicero, might signify either party, as 
indeed we might conclude from the word itself. 
In a private action the defendant was often called 
adcersarius , but either party might be called adver- 
sarius with respect to the other. (See Actio.) A 
i miversitas, or corporate body, sued and was sued 
by its actor or syndicus. 

Actor has also the sense of an agent or manager 
of another’s business generally. The actor publicug 
was an officer who had the superintendence or care 
of slaves aud property belonging to the State. 

Actor on the stage. See IIistrio. 

Actoridea. Patroclus (q. v.). See also Mouo- 

XIDAE. 

Actuaril Shorthand-writers, who took down 
the speeches in the Senate and the public assem¬ 
blies. In the debate in the Roman Senate upon 
the punishment of those who had been concerned 
in the conspiracy of Catiline, we find the first men¬ 
tion of shorthaud-writers, who were employed by 
Cicero to take down the speech of Cato. See 
Acta; Notae. 

Actuaxii Militiae. Officers under the Roman 
emperors, whose duty it was to keep the accounts 
of the army, to see that the contractors supplied 
the soldiers with provisions according to agree¬ 
ment, and to perform other similar duties. 

Actus. A Roman measure of length. It formed 
the basis of the whole system of land measure¬ 
ment. The actus simplex or minimus was 120 (Ro¬ 
man) feet long and four feet wide. The actus qua - 
dratus was a square of 120 feet each way = 14,400 
square feet (Pliny, //. N. xviii. $ 9). The actus is 
an example of the combination of the decimal with 
the duodecimal system, its length being twelve 
times the staudard decempeda (q. v.). The actus 
was half the iuyerum. In Ilispauia Baetica, the 
actus quadratus was called acna (also written ayua, 
and agnna). Cf. Varro, R. R. i. 10, § 2. 

Acus, dim. Acictila (fieXoinj, (3e\ovU, pa<f>is). A 
needle, a pin. 

We may translate acus a needle, when we sup¬ 
pose it to have had at one end a hole or eye for the 
passage-of thread; aud a pin , when, instead of a 
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hole, we suppose it to have had a knob, a small 
globe, or any other enlarged or ornamental termi¬ 
nation (cf. Pollux, vii. 42; x. 136). 

The annexed figures of needles and pins, chietly 
taken from originals in bronze, vary in length from 
an inch and a half to about eight inches. 

Pins were made not only of metal, hut also of 
wood, bone, and ivory. Their principal use was 
to assist in fastening the garments, and more par- 
j ticularly in dressiug the hair. The mode of plait¬ 
ing the hair, and then fastening it with a pin or 
needle, is shown iu the annexed figure of a female 
head, taken from a marble group which was found 
at Apt, iu the south of France. 



The hair-pin was called actis crinalis or acus coma- 
toria (Petrou. 21). 

| Ad&mas (ddapas). A name given by the an- 
cients to several hard substances, and among the 
rest possibly to the diamond. Psellus describes 
adit mas as follows : “ Its color resembles crystal, 
and is splendid,” which certainly seems appropri¬ 
ate to the diamond. But Pliny (H. X. xxxvii. 15), 
in his account of adamas , has evidently confounded 
; the properties of several different miuerals, all of 
' which, by their hardness, received from the Greeks 
the name addpas. Thus Hesychius applies the 
name to steel; Pollux to grains of native gold; 
and Dionysius Periegetes to what was probably 
line crystals of quartz. Iu fact, the aucients know 
diamonds, if at all, only in their unpolished state, 
by which such epithets as “all-resplendent” would 
scarcely have been suggested. See Gemma. 

Addictd. See Nexi. 

Addictio. A legal term meaning the formal 
award by the praetor or other magistrate of the 
property iu dispute. See Cic. Verr. i. 4,12. 

Addix or Addixis (addi£, dddi£is). A Greek 
measure, which Hesychius gives as equal to four 
choenice8. See Ciioenix. 

Addua. The Adda, a river of Gallia Cisalpina. 

Adeia (uSem). When any one in Athens who 
had not the full privileges of an Athenian citizen, 
such as a foreigner, a slave, etc., wished to accuse 
a person of any offence against the people, he was 
obliged to obtain first permission to do so, which 
permission was called adeia. An Athenian citizen 
who had incurred aripia was also obliged to obtain 
adeia before he could lay an information against 
any one. See Atimia. 

Adelphoe. A play of Terence modelled on the 
'2vva7ro0vr)(TKoirT€s of Diphilus aud the *A de\<f)oL of 
Menauder. See Terkntius. 

Ademptio. See Legatum. 
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Adgnati. See Cognatio. 

Adgnatio. See Heres ; Testamentum. 

AdherbaL See Iugurtha. 

AdiabenA A district of Assyria, east of the 
Tigris, aud comprising the more fertile portion of 
the country. See Assyria. 

Aditio Hereditat. See Heres. 

Adiudicatio. See Actio. 

Adlecti or AllectL (1) Those chosen to fill a 
Yacaucy iu an office or collegium, aud referring of- 
teucst to those chosen to till up the proper number 
of the Senate. Under the Empire, the adlecti, ad¬ 
mitted to the Seuate by the emperor, were admit¬ 
ted to a place among the senators who had held 
the rank of consul, praetor, tribune, or quaestor, ac¬ 
cording to the emperor’s pleasure. These were 
known as adlecti inter consu/ares , praetorios, etc. (2) 
Persons admitted to a seat in the council of a mu- 
nicipium or colonia by a vote of that body were also 
known as adlecti . 

Adlector. A provincial tax-collector under the 
Roman emperors (Orelli, 3G9). 

Adlocutio or Allocutio. A speech or address 
made to his soldiers by an imperator, and corre¬ 
sponding to the modern “geueral order” or proc¬ 
lamation. See Contio. 

Admetus ("\bp tjtos). (1) King of Pherae, who 
sued for Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias. Pelias 
promised her ou condition that he should come in 
a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task Ad¬ 
metus performed by the assistance of Apollo. The 
god tended the docks of Admetus for nine years, 
when he was obliged to serve a mortal for hav¬ 
ing slain the Cyclops. Apollo prevailed upon the 
Moerae, or Fates, to grant to Admetus deliverauce 
from death if his father, mother, or wife would 
die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but was 
brought back by Heracles from the lower world. 
See Alcestis. (2) King of the Molossiaus, to 
whom Themistocles fied for protection wheu pur¬ 
sued as a party to the treason of Pausanias. See 
Themistocles. 

Admissio. Reception or audience at the Roman 
court. At first all visitors were admitted without 
distinction to the atria of their wealthy friends. Ac¬ 
cording to Seneca, C. Gracchus and Livius Drusus 
were the first to receive some privately and others 
in a limited number, doubtless for political reasons. 
Afterwards these distinctions became the rule, 
aud it was the exception for auy one to open his 
doors to all comers. Under the Empire, friends 
were distinguished as amici admissionis primae , se- 
cundue, etc. The first alone could enter without 
delay, and could pay a separate visit. The rest 
had to await, and sometimes to purchase, the fa¬ 
vour of the porter. At the imperial court there 
was a body of slaves and freedmeu acting as the 
introducers of visitors ( officium admissionis, Suet. 
Vesp. 14), who were known as admissionales . The 
head of the officium admissionis was the magister ad - 
missionum, subordinate himself to the magister offici- 
orum. The magister admissionum himself introduced 
the most exalted visitors; and,at least in the time 
of Justinian, none were introduced by the admit - 
sionales but such as were illustres. 

Admissionales. See Admissio. 

Adonia (’Addma). A festival celebrated in hon¬ 
our of Adonis (q. v.), and introduced into Greece 


from the East probably at the time of the wars 
w r ith Persia. In general the ceremonies lasted 
two days, the first being the day on which Adonis 
disappeared (d<j>aviapos) y and the second that ou 
which his body was sought ((tjttio’w) by the wom¬ 
en. The first was a day of mourning, and the sec¬ 
ond, one of rejoicing and amusemeut, because on 
it Adonis was conceived of as returning to life to 
spend six months w ith Aphroditd. 

Adonis (*A5o>»ar). (1) A beautiful youth, son of 
Cinyras, by his daughter Smyrna(q. v.). He was be¬ 
loved by Aphrodit6, but died of a wound w'hich he 



received from a boar during the chase. The flow¬ 
er anemone sprang from his blood. The grief of 
the goddess at his death was so great that the 
gods of the low er world allowed him to spend six 
months with her on earth, aud the remaining six 
in the shades. (2) A river of Phoenicia, which 
falls into the Mediterranean below Byblus. Its 
waters were fabled to flow with blood ou the an¬ 
niversary of the death of Adonis. 

Adoptio. (1) At Athens adoption (d(nroirjais 
or die rty) took place either in the adopter’s lifetime 
or by will; or again, if a man died childless aud 
intestate, the state interfered to bring into his 
house the man next entitled by the Attic law of 
inheritance as heir and adoptive sou, so that the 
race aud the religious rites peculiar to it might 
not die out. None but the independent citizen 
of respectable character could adopt, and he only 
while he was as yet without male heirs. If 
there were daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to the adopted son, aud the rest por- 
i tinned off w ith dowries. If after that a male heir 
was boru, he and the adopted had equal rights. 

I (2) At Rome there were two kinds of adoption, 
both requiring the adopter to be a male and child¬ 
less: arrogatio and adoption proper. The former 
could only take place where the persou to be 
adopted was independent (sin iuris ), and his adopt¬ 
er had no prospect of male offspring; at the in¬ 
stance of the pontifex, and after full proof of ad¬ 
missibility, it had to be sanctioned by theComitia 
Curiata. (See Comitia.) Adoption proper applied 
to those still under paternal rule ( patria potest as ), 
the father selling his son by formal mandpatio (q. v). 
to the adopter, who then, the paternal power beiug 
thus abolished, claimed the son before the court 
as his own, and the father allowed him to be ad¬ 
judged to him. By either transaction the persou 
adopted passed completely over into the family 
j and rank of the adopter, and naturally took his 
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name in full, but with the addition of a second 
coguomen formed from his own former nomen gen¬ 
tile by the suffix - anus , e. g. Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio Aemilianus (son of Lucius Aemilius Paulus), 
Women, too, could be adopted, but not arrogated ; 
neither could they adopt. At the latter end of 
the Republic we find a testamentary adoption in 
existence, which at first likewise produced a 
change of name, but not of status. See Nomen. 

Adorno (npotrKvvrpris), (1) A form of worship¬ 
ping tb/ «J!!>ds, according to which the worshipper 
prostra’dfed himself before the statue of the deity, 
aud then kissed his hand and waved it towards the 
image. While so doing, he moved his whole body 
around, usually from left to right. Hence, se conver¬ 
ters is sometimes used for adorare (Livy, v. 21). (2) 

The adoratio paid to the Roman emperors was a form 
of salutation borrowed from the East, and consist¬ 
ed of prostration on the ground and kissing the 
feet, kuees, or dress of the emperor. Livy speaks 
of this as adulatio. It was not a part of the ordi¬ 
nary etiquette of the court before the time of 
Diocletian. 

Adramyttium (’A dpapvmtov ). A small town 
of Mysia opposite the islaud of Lesbos, which suf¬ 
fered severely in the war of the Romans with 
Mithridates. It is mentioned in the New Test. 
(Acts, xxvii. 2). 

Adr &na. The Eder, a river of Germany flow¬ 
ing into the Fulda near Cassel. 

Adrastus (*ASpacrror). (1) Son of Talaiis of Ar¬ 
gos. Being expelled from Argos by Amphiaralis, he 
fled to Polybus, king of Sicyon, whom he succeeded 
on the throne of Sicyou, and instituted the Neme- 
an games. Afterwards he became reconciled to 
Amphiaraiis, aud returned to his kingdom of Ar¬ 
gos. He married his two daughters Delpyl6 and 
Argia, the former to Tydeus of Calydou, and the 
latter to Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from 
their native countries. He then prepared to re¬ 
store Polynices to Thebes, who had been expelled 
by his brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraiis 
(q. v.) foretold that all who should eugage in the 
war would perish, with the exception of Adrastus. 
Thus arose the celebrated war of the “ Seven 
against Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joiued by 
six other heroes, viz., Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia¬ 
raiis, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. 
This war ended as unfortunately as Amphiaraiis 
had predicted, and Adrastus aloue was saved by 
the swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Her¬ 
acles. Ten years afterwards, Adrastus persuaded 
the six sons of the heroes w ho had fallen in the 
war to make a new attack upon Thebes, and Am¬ 
phiaraiis now promised success. This war is kuown 
as the war of the Epigoni (inlyovoi), or descendants. 
Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. The 
only Argive hero that fell iu this war was Aegia- 
leus, the son of Adrastus: the latter died of grief 
at Megara on his return to Argos, aud was buried 
in the former city. The legends about Adrastus 
and the two wars against Thebes furnished ample 
materials for the epic as well as tragic poets of 
Greece. (2) Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, 
having unintentionally killed his brother, fled to 
Croesus, who received him kindly. While hunt¬ 
ing, he accidentally killed Atys, the son of Croe¬ 
sus, and iu despair put an eud to his own life. 

Adria. See Hadria ; Mare Superum. 

AdiianopSlis. See Hadrianopolis. 


Adrianos. See Hadriaxus. 

Adrogatio or Arrogatio. See Adoptio. 
Adrumetum. See Hadrumetijm. 

Adscriptlvi. See Accensi (2). 

Adsertor. See Assertor. 

Adsessor. See Assessor. 

Adsignatio or Assignatio. See Ager ; Agra 
riak Leges. 

Adatipulatio. See Obligationes. 
Adatipulator. See Intercessio. 

Aduatfica or Aduat&cum. A city of Gaul in 
the territory of the Tnngri. See Caes. B. G. ii. 29. 

Aduattici A people of Gallia Belgica, dwelling 
between the Scaldis(Scheldt) and the Mosa(Maas). 
Adula Mons. See Alpes. 

Adulatio. See Adoratio. 

Adulescens. See Infans. 

Adulis or Aduld (*A5ouXq). A city of Aothiopia, 
on a bay of the Red Sea called Adulitanus Sinus. 
It fell into the power of the Auxumitae, for whose 
trade it became the great emporium. Here was 
found the Monumentum Adulitanum (q. v.), a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy 
Euergetes I. in Asia and Thrace. 

Adulterium (poi^da). Adultery. (1) Greek. 
Among the Athenians, if a mau caught another iu 
the act of crimiual intercourse with his wife, he 
might kill him, and the same law' held with re¬ 
spect to a concubine (xraXXaKq). Other punishment 
was likewise permitted. It appears that at Athens 
there was no adultery unless a married woman w f as 
concerned, aud even then there was no adultery if 
the married woman was a prostitute or one en¬ 
gaged in selling anything in the agora. If the 
husband chose to bring suit against the adulterer, 
it was called poi\eias ypa(f)rj. If the adultery was 
proven, the husband could not condone the offence 
under penalty of aripia. (See Atimia.) The adul¬ 
teress was excluded from the temple, and if found 
there any one might treat her as he pleased, pro¬ 
vided he did not kill or mutilate her. (2) Roman. 
The general usages at Rome appear to have been 
very similar to the Athenian. The Lex Iuliade Adul- 
teriis, passed uuder Augustus, about B.c. 17, enacted 
them. By this law, if a husband kept his wife 
after an act of adultery was know n to him, and let 
the adulterer off, he was guilty of the offence of 
lenocinium. The husband or father in w hose pow¬ 
er the adulteress was, had sixty days allowed for 
commencing proceedings against the wife, after 
which time any other person might prosecute. A 
w oman convicted of adultery was mulcted iu half 
of her dowry aud the third part of her property 
(bona), and banished ( releg at a ) to some desolate isl¬ 
and, such as Seriphos, for iustauce. The adulterer 
was mulcted in half his property, and banished in 
like mauner. This law did not inflict the punish¬ 
ment of death on either party; and in those in¬ 
stances uuder the emperors in which death was 
inflicted, it must be considered as an extraordinary 
punishment, aud beyond the provisions of the Ju¬ 
lian law'. 

The Julian law permitted the father (both adop¬ 
tive and natural) to kill the adulterer aud adulter¬ 
ess in certain cases, as to which there were several 
uice distinctions established by the law. If the 
father killed only one of the parties, he brought 
himself within the penalties of the Cornelian law 
de ricariis. The husband might kill persons of a 
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certain class, described in the law, whom he caught 
in the act of adultery with his wife; but he could 
not kill his wife. The husband, by the fifth chap¬ 
ter of the Julian law, could detain for twenty hours 
the adulterer whom he had caught in the act, for 
the purpose of calling in witnesses to prove the 
adultery. If the wife was divorced for adultery, 
the husband was entitled to retain part of the dow¬ 
ry. The husband might, if he pleased, take a sum 
of money from the adulterer by way of compensa¬ 
tion, and detain him till he found sureties for the 
payment. If the alleged adulterer had been un¬ 
justly detained, he might bring an action against 
the husband; and if he gained his cause, he aud 
his sureties were released. If he failed, the law 
required the sureties to deliver up the adulterer to 
the husband before the court, to do what he pleased 
with him, except that he was not to use a knife or 
dagger. See Reiu, Das Criminal recht der Homer. 

Adultus. See Ixfaxs. 

Adventus. The arrival of au emperor in oue 
of the provinces, au event often commemorated on 
Roman bronze coins. 

Adversaria. A note-book iu which the Romans | 
entered memoranda of any importance, especially 
their accouuts of money received aud si>ent ( codex 
accejdi et expensi ), which they afterwards trausferred 
to a ledger. See Acta. 

Adversariua. See Actor. 

Advocatus. At Rome, under the Republic, a 
competent friend who gave his advice in a lawsuit 
and came into court in person, uot to speak (the : 
patronus causae did that), but to support the cause I 
by his presence. Under the Empire the term was 
applied to the counsel who pleaded in court in the 
presence of the parties, for doing which he was al¬ 
lowed, after the time of Claudius, to take a fee. 
See Judicial Procedure; Patkoxus. 

Advocatus Fisci. A Roman official, first ap-1 
pointed by Hadrian, to look after the interests of 1 
the imperial treasury. See Fiscrs. j 

Adyn&ti (dfiei/aroi). Persons supported by the 
Athenian state as being unable to earn a liveli-j 
hood, owing to physical infirmity. Pisistratus first 
introduced a law for the support of those persons | 
who had been maimed iu battle. (See Lysias V7rip I 


island into men (Myrmidones), over whom Aeacus 
ruled. Aeacus was renowned in all Greece for his 
justico aud piety, and after his death became one 
of the three judges in Hades, the others being Mi¬ 
nos aud Rhadamanthus. See Hades. 

Aeaea (A laitj). (1) Another name for Circ£ (q. 
v.), derived from the name of her birthplace, Aw. 
Her sou, Tclegonus, the reputed founder of Tuscu- 
lum, is called Aeaens. (2) A name giveu to Calyp¬ 
so (q. v.), who was said to live in the is^o 1 of Aeaea 
between Italy and Sicily. ^ 

Aeantea (Alavraa). A festival solemn 'ed at 
Salamis iu honour of Aiax, of which no partic dare 
are known. 

Aeanteum. A settlement on the coast of Troas 
near the promontory of Rhoeteum, and famous for 
the tomb of Aiax and a temple to his memory. The 
statue of the hero was carried away by Antony aud 
restored by Augustus. 

Aeas. A river of Epirus falling into the Ionian Sea. 

Aebutia Lex. See Lex. 

Aeculanum. A town of the Hirpini in Sam- 
uium, just south of Beneveutum. 

Aedepsus. A town of Euboea, famous for its 
hot baths in ancient as iu modern times. 

Aedes. See Domes ; Tempixm. 

Aedesius (AtSta-tos). A Cappadocian, a Plato¬ 
nic, or more correctly an Eclectic, philosopher, who 
lived in the fourth century a.d., and was the friend 
and most distinguished scholar of Iamblichus (q. v.). 
After the death of his master, the school of Syria 
was dispersed, and Aedesius, fearing the real or 
fancied hostility of the Christian emperor Constau- 
tine to philosophy, took refuge in diviuatiou. An 
oracle in hexameter verse represented a pastoral 
life as his only retreat; but his disciples, perhaps 
calming his fears by a metaphorical interpretation, 
compelled him to resume his instructions. He set¬ 
tled at Pergamos, where he numbered amoug his 
pupils the Emperor Julian. After the accession 
of the latter to the imperial purple, he invited 
Aedesius to continue his instructions, but the phi¬ 
losopher, being unequal to the task through age, 
sent in his stead Chrysanthes aud Ensebius, his 
disciples. Hee his life by Enunpius. 

Aedes Vitiosae or Ruindsae. See Damnum 


tov advvdrov.) j 

Adytum. See Templum. | 

Aea (Ala). A city supposed by the poets to have 
been the capital of King Aeetes, on the river Phasis, 
in Colchis. j 

Aeacea (A Idiccia). A festival of the Aeginetans 
in honor of Aeacus (q. v.), the details of which are 
unknown. j 

Ae&ces. A tyrant of Samos, deposed by Aristag- 
oras, B.C. 500, and restored by the Persians, to 
whom he had fled, in B.c. 494. Sec Herod, iv. 13H. 

Aeacldes. A patronymic used of any descend¬ 
ant of Aeacus (q. v.), such as Peleus, Telamon, 
Phocus, Achilles (q. v.), Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 
and Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who claimed descent 
from Achilles. See PYRRHUS. 

Ae&cus (AtaKos). Son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, born in the isl¬ 
and of Aegina, which derived its name from his 
mother. (See Af.gixa.) Some traditions relate 
that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegina was not yet 
inhabited, and # that Zeus changed the ants of the 


Infectum. 


A e die til a. (1) In the 
singular, a single room. 
<2) In the plural, a small 
house. (3) Oftenera shrine, 
either attached or unat¬ 
tached to a temple. (4) A 
niche in the walls of tem¬ 
ples or houses containing 
images of gods or goddess¬ 
es, like that in the accom¬ 
panying illustration (Over¬ 
beck, Bildtcerke , pi. xxx. 
1 ). 

Aediles. At Rome, two 
sets of magistrates, the 
Plebeian ( aediles plchis or 
pleheii ) and the Curulo 
(aediles climbs). (1) The 



Aedicula, or Shrine. 


two Plebeian Aediles were appointed b.c. 494 
at the same time with the creation of the tribune- 


ship of the plebs, as servants of tho tribunes, 
and at first probably nominated by them till 471, 
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when, like them and under their presidency, they 
begau to be elected by the whole body of the plebs. 
They took their name from the temple ( aedes ) of the 
plebeian goddess Ceres, in which their official ar¬ 
chives were kept. Besides the custody of the pie - 
biscitcL, and afterwards of the senatus consulta, it was 
their duty to make arrests at the bidding of the 
tribunes; to carry out the death-sentences which 
they passed, by hurling the criminal down from 
the Tarpeian Rock; to look after the importation 
of corn ; to watch the traffic in the markets; and j 
to organize and superintend the Plebeiau and Ro¬ 
man Games. Like the tribuues, they could only be 
chosen from the body of the plebs, and wore no 
badge of office, not so much as the toga praetexta , 
even after they became an authority independent 
of the tribunes. (2) The Curule Aediles, from 
B.c. 366, were taken at first from the patrician 
body alone, soon after from patricians and plebe¬ 
ians by turns, and lastly from either. Elected 
yearly in the Comitia Tributa under the presidency 
of a consul, they were, from the first, officers of the 
whole people, though low in rank; they sat in the 
sella curulis, from which they took their name, and 
wore as insignia the toga praetexta . As in rank, so 
in the extent of their powers, they stood above the 
plebeian aediles, being entitled to exercise civil 
jurisdiction in market business, where the latter 
could only impose a fine. The functions of the 
two were very much alike, comprising: (a) the 
superintendence of trade in the market, where they 
bad to test weights and measures and the quality 
of goods; to keep down the price of provisions, 
both by prohibitive measures esjiecially against 
regraters of corn, and by the purchase and'liberal 
distribution of food ( cura annonae) ; and, as regards : 
the money market, to prosecute those who -trails- | 
gresscd the laws of usury; (b) the care of the > 
streets and buildings within the city and the cir¬ 
cuit of a mile outside, by cleansing, paving, and 
improving the streets, or stirring up those who 
were bound to do it; by seeing that the street 
traffic was unimpeded; by keeping iu repair the 
temples, public buildings, and works, such as sew¬ 
ers and aqueducts, and seeing that these latter aud 
the fire apparatus were in working order; (c) a 
superintendence of health and morals, including 
the inspection of baths, taverns, and brothels, ami 
the puttiug-down of all that endangered public 
order and decency, e. g. games of hazard, breaches 
of sumptuary laws, introduction of foreign relig¬ 
ions, etc.; (d) the exhibition of games (of which 
the Romau and Megalensian devolved on the cn-' 
rule, the Plebeian on the plebeian aediles), the , 
supervision of festivities at the feriae Latinae , and j 
at games given by private meu. The cost of the | 
games given by themselves they defrayed partly j 
out of a sum set apart by the State, but utterly in¬ 
adequate to the large demands of later times; ! 
partly out of the proceeds of fines which were also 
speut on public buildings, and partly out of their 
own resources. Thus the aedileship became an 
expensive luxury, and its enjoyuieut less and less 
accessible to meu of moderate means. Ambitious 
meu ofteu speut incredible sums iu gettiug up j 
games to win the people’s favour, with a view to 
higher honours, though the aedileship was not nec¬ 
essary as a stepping-stone to these. In Cicero’s 
time the legal age for the curule aedileship was 
thirty-seven. From B.c. 366 their number was un¬ 
changed, till Caesar, iu b.c. 44, added two more, the 


plebeian aediles cerea/esj to whom alone the cura 
annonae and the management of the Ludi Cereales 
| were iutrusted. Under the Empire the office of 
aedile lost much in importance by some of its 
functions being handed over to separate officers, 
especially by the transference of its jurisdiction 
and its control of games to the praetors; aud it 
fell into such contempt that even Augustus had to 
make a tenure of it, or the tribuneship, a condition 
of eligibility to the praetorsliip ; and succeeding 
emperors often had to fill it by compulsion. Iu 
the third century a.d. it seems to have died out al¬ 
together. 

Aedituus, Aedit&mus (in Gk. veaicopos, febcopor, 
v7ro(aKopos). A person iu charge of a temple, w ho 
attended to its general order, aud acted as a species 
of sacristan or cicerone to visitors. In many cases 
they were w’omeu. See Gell. xii. 10. 

Aedon ('Ar)8u>v)- A daughter of Pandareus, 
wife of Zethus, king of Thebes, and mother of Ity- 
lus. Envious of Niob£, the wife of her brother 
Ampbion, who had six sons and six daughters, she 
resolved to kill the eldest of Niob^’s sons, but by 
mistake slew her own son ltylus. Zeus relieved 
her grief by changing her into a nightingale, wffiose 
melancholy times are represented as Aedon’s lam¬ 
entations for her child. 

Aedon (drjdw). One of the names of the night¬ 
ingale, also known as (frikoprjXa and irpoKvg: iu 
Latin, luscinia. For one legeud, see above. 

Aedui or Haedui. A powerful people of Gaul, 
living between the Liger (Loire) and the Arar 
(8a6ue), and the first Gallic tribe to form an alli¬ 
ance with the Romans. Their principal town was 
Bibract6 (Autun). See Coes. B. G. i. 31 ff. 

Aeetes (A Irjnjs). King of Colchis and hither 
of Medea. For the legends connected with his 
name, see Absy^rtus ; Argoxautae; Iasox; Me¬ 
dea; Phrixus. 

Aeetis, Aeetias, Aeetind. Patronymics ap¬ 
plied to Medea (q. v.), as being the daughter of 
Aeetes. 

Aegae (Atyat). (1) A town in Aclinea, with 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, originally one 
of the twelve Achaean towns; but its inhabi¬ 
tants subsequently removed to Aegira. (2) A town 
iu Emathia, iu Macedonia, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia aud the burial-place of the Macedonian 
kings. It w-as also called Edessa. (3) A town iu 
Euboea, with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who 
was hence called Aegaens. (4) Also Akgaeae, 
one of the twelve cities of Aeolis in Asia Minor, 
north of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus. (5) A sea¬ 
port tow n of Cilicia. 

Aegaea. An adjective applied to Aphrodite as 
being w r orshipped in the Aegeau Sea. 

Aegaeon (AcymW). The son of Uranus (Heaven) 
by Gaea (Earth). Aegaeon aud his brothers Gyes or 
Gyges and Cottus are known uuder the name of the 
Urauidae, aud are described as huge monsters with 
100 arms and 50 heads. Most writers mention the 
third Uranid under the name of Briareus instead of 
Aegaeon, which is explained by Homer (//. i. 403), 
w T ho says that men called him Aegaeon, but the 
gods Briareus. According to the most ancient tra¬ 
dition, Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, and se¬ 
cured the victory to Zeus, who thrust the Titans 
into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and his broth- 
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era to guard them. Other legends represent 
Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked Olym¬ 
pus; and many writers represent him as a marine 
god living in the Aegaean Sea. See Hesiod, Theog. 
149, 502, 617, etc.; Apollod. i. i. 1; Horn. 11. i. 398 
foil. 

Aegaeum Mare. The part of the Mediterranean 
Sea now called the Archipelago. It was bounded 
on the north by Thrace and Macedonia, on the 
west by Greece, and on the east by Asia Minor. 
It contains in its southern part two groups of isl¬ 
ands— the Cyclades, which were’separated from 
the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by the Myr- 
toau Sea, and the Sporades, lying off the coasts of 
Caria and Ionia. The part of the Aegaeau which 
washed the Sporades was called the Icarian Sea, 
from the island Icaria, one of the Sporades. 

Aegaleus (AiydXccos). A mountain in Attica op¬ 
posite Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat 
of his fleet, B.c. 480. Cf. Herod, viii. 90. 

Aegates or Aegusae ( ai Alyovaaat ). “ Goat 

Islands.” The name applied to three islands off 
the west coast of Sicily, between Drcpanum and 
Lilybaeum, near which the Romans gained a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians, and thus brought 
the First Punic War to an end, B.c. 241. The 
islands were Aegusa or Capraria, Phorbantia, aud 
Hiera. 

Agendlcum. The modem Sens; a town of the 
Senones, in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Aegesta. See Segksta. 

Aegestus. See Ac estes. 

Aegeus (Alytvs). The sou of Pandiou, king of 
Athens, and father of Theseus, whom he begot by 
Aethra at Troezen. Theseus afterwards came to 
Athens and restored Aegeus to the throne, of which 
he had been deprived by his brother Pallas. Hav¬ 
ing slain Androgeos, sou of Minos (q. w), he was con¬ 
quered by that king and compelled to send seven 
youths and seven maidens to Crete once in nine 
years as victims to the Minotaur. When Theseus 
set out to free his country from this cruel tax, he 
agreed in case of success to exchange the black 
sail of his ship for a white one; but forgetting to 
do so, Aegeus saw the black sail on the returning 
vessel, supposed his son lost, aud threw himself 
into the sea, which is thus supposed to have been 
named Aegean after him. He is said to have in¬ 
troduced the worship of Aphrodite into Athens, 
where he himself was honoured 
with a shrine. See Medea; The¬ 
seus ; Minotaur. 

Aegialea (Aiyutkeia). (1) The 
wife of Diomede, to whom she is 
said to have been grossly unfaith¬ 
ful during his absence in the Tro¬ 
jan War. ( See Diomedks. ) (2) 

Ail island iu the Aegean between 
Cythera and Crete. (3) The earli¬ 
est name for the country above the 
north shore of the Peloponnesus. 

Aegi&leus (AlyiaXevs). The son 
of Adrastus,by Amphithea, daugh¬ 
ter of Pronax, and a member of the 
expedition led by the Kpigoni 
against Thebes. He was the only 
leader slain iu this war, as his fa¬ 
ther was the only one that survived 
the previous contest. See Epigoni. 


Aeg¥de8. A patronymic applied to Theseus, son 
of Aegeus. 

Aegfta (to AiyiXa). A town in Laconia, where 
Demeter had a temple. Aristomenes, the Messen- 
ian leader, eudeavoured on one occasion to seize 
'a party of Laconian women who were celebrating 
here the rites of the goddess. The attempt failed, 
through the courageous resistance of the women, 
and Aristomenes himself was taken prisoner. He 
was released, however, the same night, by Archi- 
damea, the priestess of Demeter, who had before 
this cherished an affection for him. 

Aegilia (AiyiX/a). (1) An island betweeu Crete 
and Cythera. (2) An island west of Euboea, oppo¬ 
site Attica. 

Aegimius (Aiyquov)* A king of the Dorians, 
reigniug iu Thessaly, near the range of Pindns. 
He aided Heracles, according to the Doric legend, 
iu his contest with the Lapithae, and received 
as a reward the territory from which they were 
driven. Aegimius is a conspicuous name among 
the founders of the Doric line, and mention is 
made by the ancient writers of au epic poem, en¬ 
titled Atyt/xior, which is ascribed by some to Hesiod, 
by others to Cecrops the Milesian. The posterity 
of Aegimius formed part of the expedition against 
the Peloponnesus, and the Doric institutions of 
Aegimius are spoken of by Pindar as forming the 
rule or model of government for the Doric race. 
(Cf. Muller, Dorter, vol. ii. p. 12.) 

Aegina (Aty iva). (1) A daughter of the river Aso- 
pus, carried away by Zeus under the form of an 
eagle, from Phlius to the island of Oenon6. She 
gave her name to the island. (2) Au island in the 
Sinus Saronicus, near the coast of Argolis. The 
earliest accounts given by the Greeks make it 
to have been originally uninhabited, and to have 
been called, while in this state, by the name of 
Oeuou6; for such is evidently the meaning of the 
fable, which states that Zeus, in order to gratify 
Aeacus, who was alone there, changed a swarm of 
ants into men, aud thus peopled the island (Pau- 
san. ii, 29, and Apollod. iii. xii. 7). It afterwards 
took the name of Aegiua, from the daughter of 
the Asopus. But, whoever may have been the 
earliest settlers on the island, it is evident that 
its stony and unproductive soil must have driveu 
them at an early period to engage in maritime 
affairs, lienee they are said to have been the first 
i who coined money for the purpose of commerce, aud 
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aged regular measures, a tradition which, though 
no doubt untrue, still poiuts very clearly to their 
early commercial habits. (See Numismatics.) It 
is more than probable that their commercial rela¬ 
tions caused the people of Aegina to be increased 
by colonies from abroad, and Strabo expressly men¬ 
tions Cretaus among the foreign inhabitauts who 
had settled there. After the return of the Hera- 
clidae, this islaud received a Dorian colouy from 
Epidanrus (Pausan. ii. 29), and from this period 
the Dorians gradually gained the ascendency in 
it, until at last it became entirely Doric, both in 
language and form of government. Aegina, for a 
time, was the maritime rival of Athens, and the 
competition eventually terminated in open hostili¬ 
ties, in which the Athenians were only able to ob¬ 
tain advantages by the aid of the Corinthians, and 
by means of intestine divisions among their oppo¬ 
nents (Herod, viii. 46, aud v. S3). When Darius 
seut deputies into Greece to demand earth and 
water, the people of Aegina, partly from hatred tow¬ 
ards the Athenians, and partly from a wish to pro¬ 
tect their extensive commerce along the coasts of 
the Persian monarchy, gave these tokens of sub¬ 
mission ( Herod, vi. 49 ). For this conduct they 
were punished by the Spartans. In the war with 
Xerxes, therefore, they sided with their country¬ 
men, and acted so brave a part in the battle of 


remnant of antiquity which this island can boast 
1 of at the present day is the Temple of Pallas 
I Athend, situated on a mount of the same name, 
about four hours’ distance from the port, and which 
is supposed to be one of the most ancient tem¬ 
ples in Greece, aud one of the oldest specimens of 
the Doric style of architecture. See Aeginetax 
Sculptures, 
i 

Aeginetan Sculptures. The marble pediments 
of the temple of Atheud at Aegina (q. v.), discov¬ 
ered in 1811, restored by Thorwaldseu, and pre- 
i served in the Glyptothek at Munich. They are 
especially valuable as throwing light on the 
condition of Greek art in B.c. 480. See Sculp- 
tuba. 

Aeginetarum Feriae (Alyivrjrcou (opry). A feast 
in honour of Poseidon, which lasted sixteen days, 
during which time every family took its meals 
alone without the attendance of the slaves. Its 
| origin is described by Plutarch ( Quaest. Grate . 
44). 

1 Aegi&chus (from aiyis and fyo)). The “ aegis- 
bearer,” an epithet applied to Zeus (q. v.). See 
1 Aegis. 

Aegfpan (Alylnav). A poetical appellation of 
Pan (q. v.), as being the guardian of goats. 



West Pediment of the Temple of Aegina. 


Salamis as to be able to contest the prize of valour 
with the Athenians themselves, and to bear it otf, 
as well by the universal suffrages of the confed¬ 
erate Greeks (Herod, viii. 93) as by the declaration 
of the Pythian oracle. After the termination of 
the Persiau war, however, the streugth of Athens 
proved too great for them. Their fleet of seventy 
sail was annihilated in a sea-fight by Pericles, aud 
many of the iuhabitauts were driven from the isl¬ 
and, while the remainder were reduced to the 
condition of tributaries. The fugitives settled at 
Thyrea in Cynuria, under the protection of Sparta, 
and it was not until after the battle of Aegos-Pot- 
amos, and the fall of Athens, that they were able 
to regain possession of tlioir native island (Xen. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 2, 5). They never attained, however, 
to their former prosperity. The situation of Aegina 
made it subsequently a prize for each succeeding 
conqueror, until at last it totally disappeared from 
history. In modern times the island nearly retains 
its ancient name, being called Aegina or, with a 
slight corruption, Eugia, and is often visited by trav¬ 
ellers, being beautiful, fertile, and well cultivated. 
As far back as the time of Pausauias, the ancieut 
city would appear to have been in ruins. That 
writer makes mention of some temples that were 
standing, aud of the large theatre built after the 
model of that in Epidaurus. The most remarkable 


Aegiplanctus Mona. A mountain in Megara. 

Aegira (Alyrlpa). A city of Acliaea near the 
Corinthian Gulf aud northwest of Pellini. See 
.Polyb. iv. 57. 

Aegis (alyls). The storm-cloud and thunder¬ 
cloud of Zeus, imagined in Homer as a shield 
forged by Hephaestus, blazing brightly and fringed 
with tassels of gold, and displaying in its centre the 
awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head. When Zeus shakes 
the aegis, it thunders and lightens, aud horror aud 
perdition fall upon those against whom it is lifted. 
It is borne not only by Zeus “ the aegis-bearer/' 
but by his daughter Atbend, aud occasionally by 
Apollo. As the same word means a goat-skin, it was 
explained in later times as the skin of the goat 
Amalthea (q. v.), which had suckled Zeus in his in¬ 
fancy. At the bidding of the oracle, he drew it over 
his thunder-shield in the contest with the Giants, 
and fastened on it the Gorgon’s head. When the 
aegis became a standing attribute of Allien^, it was 
represented as a skin either shaggy or scaly, with 
a fringe of snakes aud the Gorgon’s head in the 
middle, and either serving the goddess as a breast¬ 
plate, or hanging behind to screen the back and 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the left 
arm. 

Though the aegis properly belongs to Zeus, it is 
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seldom fouud in works of art as bis attribute. A 
cameo engraved by Nisus, however, of which a cut 



Zeus with the Aegis. (From a Cameo.) 


Is here given, shows him with the aegis on his left 
arm. 

The Romau emperors also assumed the aegis, in¬ 
tending thereby to exhibit themselves in the char¬ 
acter of Iupiter. 

Aegisthus (Aiyiados). Son of Thyestes and his 
daughter Pelopia. At his birth he was exposed by 
his mother,and brought up by shepherds. His uncle, 
Atreus, husband to Pelopia, found him and brought 
him to Mycenae, thinking him to be his own son; 
but Aegisthus and his real father contrived to kill 
him and seize the sovereignty of the State. This 
position Aegisthus lost again by his cousin Aga- 
luemuon’s return from exile; but duriug that 
hero’s absence at Troy Aegisthus seduced his wife, 
Cly taemnestra, and with her help slew him treach¬ 
erously on his return. In the eighth year after 
this deed Orestes avenged Iiis father’s death by 
slaying Aegisthus. See Agamemnon; Atreus; 
Clytaemnestra; Orestes; Pelopidae. 

Aegium (Aeyiov). One of the twelve towns of 
Achaea (q. v.). 

Aegl6 (Aty At;). One of the Hesperides (q. v.), 
aud a name given to several of the nymphs. 

Aegles. A Samian wrestler who had been born 
<lumb. Seeing some unlawful measures pursued 
in a contest, which would deprive him of the prize, 
his indignation gave him on a sudden the powers 
of utterance, which had hitherto been denied him, 
and from this time he spoke with ease. See Aul. 
Cell. v. 9. 

Aegletes (AtyX/j-n;?). A surname of Apollo as 
the god of day ami of tin* lightning, derived from 
aiyXrj, “ splendour.” See Apollo. 

Aegobolium (alyofioXtov). A ceremony of puri- I 
fication in which the candidate was placed in a 
pit and covered w ith perforated boards, over which 
a goat was slain. The blood do wing down iuto 
the pit stained its occupant. If a hull was used, 
the rite was called lanroboHum ; aud if a ram, criobo- 
Jium. 

Aegobftlus (Atyo^oXoy). A title given to Bacchus 
at Potniae in Boeotia, because he had substituted 
a goat (atf) in place of a youth, whom it had for¬ 


merly been the custom to sacrifice there (Pausan. 
ix. 8). See Aegobolium. 

Aegos&gae. A Gallic tribe who served in the 
army of At talus (q. w). See Polyb. v. 77 foil. 

Aegos-Pot&mos or Aegos-Pot&mi (Alyos IIo- 
rafius). A small river in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, on which was a town of the same name. 
Here the Athenians were totally defeated by the 
Spartan admiral Lysauder in B.c. 405, practically 
terminating the Pelopounesian War (q. v.), aud 
leading to the capture of Athens. 

Aegusae. See Aegates. 

Aegyptium Mare. That part of the Mediterra¬ 
nean which washes the coast of Egypt. 

Aegyptiis. A country in the northeastern part 
of Africa; the modern Egypt. The uame, in Greek 
Aiyt nrros, is perhaps a corruption of Hakef>tah (City 
of Ptah), i. e. Memphis. Others explain it with 
less probability as formed from the Sanskrit gup, 
“ to guard ”= dgupta, “ guarded about.” Iu Cop¬ 
tic, as in hieroglyphs, it is called Kemi ( Black 
Land) from the colour of the soil. The Jew’s styled 
it Afazor, “ fortified,” or iu the dual, to denote both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Mizraim . This name is 
preserved iu the modern Arabic Afisr —a word ap¬ 
plied by the Arabs both to the country aud to its 
capital, Cairo. 

Aegyptus was bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean ; on the east by Palestine, Arabia 
Petraea, aud the Red Sea; on the south by Aetliio- 
I pia, the division between the two countries being 
I at the First or Little Cataract of the Nile, close to 
I Syen6; and on the west by the Great Libyau Des- 
I ert. From Syen6 the Nile flows due north for 
j about 500 miles, through a valley wdiose average 
| breadth is about seveu miles, to a point some few 
I miles below Memphis. Here the river divides into 
, branches (seveu in ancient times, blit now’ only 
two), which flow' through a low alluvial land, 
called, from its shape, the Delta, into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The whole district thus descril)ed is peri- 
! odically laid under w ater by the overflowing of 
the Nile from April to October. The river, in sub¬ 
siding, leaves behind a rich deposit of flue mud, 
j which forms the soil of Egypt. All beyond the 
| reach of the inundation is rock or sand. Hence 
Egypt was called the “ Gift of the Nile.” The 
outlying portions of ancient Egypt consisted of 
three cultivable valleys (called oases), in the midst 
of the Western or Libyan Desert. 

Ethnology and Civilization. —At the earliest 
period of which any record has been x>reserved, 
Egypt possessed a very high degree of civilization, 
and one which presupposes many centuries of de¬ 
velopment. It was the home, too, of a very large 
population, since during tlie Fourth Dynasty 
(about 30OO b.c.) some 100,000 men were employed 
in constructing the Great Pyramid. At the time of 
Nero (a.i>. 54) the Egyptians numbered 7,800,000; 
and the population is estimated to have been not 
much less under the Pharaohs, at which time the 
towns numbered 1800 as against 3000 under the 
Ptolemies. The, population of modern Egypt Proper 
in 1882 was f>,HH>,(MH). The ancient Egyptians ax>- 
pcar toliave been of mixed origin, partly Asiaticand 
partly Nigiitie, superimposed upon an aborigiual 
type,copper-coloured, with high cheek-bones,large 
lips, thin legs, and large feet. Both these tyjiee 
appear upon the monuments. It is not true, as 
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stated by the Greek writers, that a caste system 
prevailed. 

As to the knowledge and culture of the aucieut 
Egyptians, it is sufficient to mentiou certaiu inter¬ 
esting and significant facts. As early as 4000 b.c., 
the pyramid-builders possessed a definite system 
of chronology, a decimal system of numbers, a 
knowledge of geographical science, of geometry, 
of astronomy, and probably of chemistry, anat¬ 
omy, and medicine. Literature dates equally far 
back, since of this period fragments of the so-called 
Hermetic Books have come down to us; while 
Cheops (q. v.) himself was numbered among the 
authors of Egypt. Architecture and sculpture had 
attained an extraordinary' development, as shown 
by the remarkably tine specimens of masonry still 
existing, by the admirably scientific construction 
of the temples, the elegance of the columns, the 
chiselled statues of Chephren, and the sculptures 
found at Meydoun. Egyptian art was rigidly 
conventional, yet its remains show unusual plas¬ 


tic skill; and in the later centuries, when a freer 
treatment obtained, the lions and sphinxes evince 
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much spirit and vigour of execution. The architec¬ 
tural details of the temples were always coloured. 



Ancient Profiles (from the Monuments) : 1. Egypto-Ethiopian 
(the Tirhake of Scripture) ; 2, 4. Ethiopian ; 3. Egyptian. 

In architecture the vault or arch was known at 
least 800 years before it can be shown to have been 
used by the Romans. To transport the huge blocks 
of stoue found iu Egyptian structures involved an 
advanced knowledge of engineering. The me¬ 
chanical arts also nourished, and many inventions, 
often regarded as modem, had been made as early 
as the Fifth Dynasty. The blow-pipe, bellows, and 
siphons, the saw, chisel, press, balance, harpoon, 
lever, plough, and adze, were all employed. Ra¬ 
zors appear during the Twelfth Dynasty. An 
opaque kiud of glass was made about 3500 B.c., 
aud dated specimens of the reign of Thothmes III. 
exist. At the same period the potter’s wheel aud 
the kiln were known, as well as applications of 
metallurgy aud the use of tin. 

Music was cultivated, for the harp and tiute 
were known in the Fourth Dynasty; and later are 
found the heptachord, pentachord, lyres, drums, 
trumpets, guitars, and the national instrument, 
the sistrum (q. v.). Many of these instruments 
were of considerable size. 


small sailing craft plied on the Nile at a very ear¬ 
ly period. 

Coined money was first introduced by the Per¬ 
sians, previous to which time it is possible that 
gold circulated iu rings or in portions of definite 
weight. Popular amusements were fencing, jug¬ 
gling, dancing, dice, and bull-fighting. 

Religion. —The religion of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians was a pantheistic system, each god, as with 
the Romans, standiug for some special attribute. 
Each principal diviuity is accompanied by a put, 



Siphons used by the Egyptians. 


or retinue of associated gods. As with the Assyr¬ 
ians, the pantheon is grouped in triads, or family 
groups, each consisting of the parent deity, his 
wife and sister, and a sou. Thus the god Ptah 
forms a triad with Sekhet or Bast and Imhotep. 
These triads are often associated with inferior dei¬ 
ties to complete the put. The worship of many 
triads was restricted to particular localities; but 
other triads, such as those of Osiris, Isis, and Ho- 
rus (all of which see), were adored all over Egypt. 
Tho dual conception that embodies the antago¬ 
nism of good aud evil is seen in the opposition of 
the sun gods to the Great Serpent, Apap, the type 
of darkness; while Osiris is pitted against Set. Ou 
the mouuments the gods are generally represented 
with human bodies but the heads of animals, ani¬ 
mals being their living emblems. At the close 


Painting was almost as conven¬ 
tional as architecture and sculpture, 
the colours generally being the pri¬ 
mary ones ou a white background. 
The papyri containing rituals often 
exhibit illuminations like those of the 
mediaeval missals. Frescoes were not 
unknown ; encaustic is found to date 
back to only a comparatively late 
period. 

In warfare, tho Egyptians used 
shields, cuirasses of leather, helmets, 
bows, spears, clubs, swords, and axes. 
In conducting sieges, they employed 
the testudo (q. v.) aud scaling-ladders, 
and appear to have had a knowledge 
of the principles of mining and coun¬ 
ter-mining. Under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, war-chariots were intro¬ 
duced, prior to which time the army 
was composed entirely of infantry. 
Sea-going vessels were not earlier 
than b.c. 2500, though galleys and 
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of the eighteenth dynasty, some foreign deities 
were admitted into the religious system of Egypt. 
Among these were Bar (Baal), Ashtarata (Ashta- 
roth), Ken (Kuin), and Resbpu (Reseph). As with 
the Greeks and Romans, so with the Egyptians, the 
gods were conceived as possessed of all the human 
passions and emotions. 

The chief of the Egyptian deities is Ptah, the 
Opeuer, the creator of all thiugs, the same as the 
Ptiomiciau Pataikos. To him belong Sekhet, the 
Lioness, Bast, Bubastis, the goddess of tire, identi¬ 
fied with Artemis. Ptah is depicted as a bow- 
legged dwarf. His son, Nefer-Tuni, wears the lo¬ 
tus on his head. Other gods are Khnum, the ram¬ 
headed god of water; Heka, the Frog; Sati, the 
Sunbeam ; Nit, the Shuttle; Khous (Force), the 
Heracles of Egyptian mythology; Ra, the Sun ; 
Amenra, the hidden power of the Sun ; Seb,Time ; 
aud Nut, the Firmament. Seb and Nut (Crouos 
and Rhea) gave birth to Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, Set, 
and the elder Horns. The myth of Osiris (q. v.) 
was the Egyptian type of the jugdmeut and future 
destiny of man ; and all the dead are called by his 
name. Each deity had its sacred animal, which 
was regarded as the second life of the deity whom 
it represented. The most famous of these auimals 
was the Apis, or sacred bull, at Memphis, whose 
worship was natioual. See Apis. 

Another point of the Egyptian religion was a 


belief in the transmigration of souls. All 
who were too impure to be admitted to the 
Courtsof the Sun, or whose bodies w'hen em¬ 
balmed perished before the end of 3000 years, 
passed from body to body, having first de¬ 
scended to the lower world. The Sacred 
Bark iu which the mummy was carried over 
the Nile to its tomb was a type of the Sun- 
boat which would at last bear the purified 
spirit to Paradise. 

The chief remains of Egyptian architec¬ 
ture are religious—tombs, temples, and pyr¬ 
amids— the last-named being royal tombs 
reared to mark the burial -piaces of the 
kiugs. They are the most ancient of the 
Egyptian monuments, the next in point of 
antiquity being the rock-tombs of the Elev¬ 
enth and Twelfth Dynasties, with their 
mummy-pits. Later still come the hill-tombs, 
w ith a temple before them. 

Government. — Ecclesiastical government was 
in the hands of the high-priests, in conjunction 
with an inferior hierarchy, overseers, and superin¬ 
tendents of reveuues, domains, and gifts. The civil 
government w T as carried on by the royal secretaries 



Bronze Figure of Apia. 


of justice, finance, foreign affairs, and internal ad¬ 
ministration. The army — at one time number¬ 
ing some 400,000 men—w r as officered by nomarebs, 
colonels, and captains. In the time of Iiameses II. 
there w T ere territorial regiments. Circuit judges 
administered law. 

History. — In the third century B.c., Mauetho 
(q. v.), a priest of Heliopolis, pre¬ 
pared, at the request of King Ptole¬ 
my Philadelphus, a history of Egypt 
from Meues (b.c. 4455) to the con¬ 
quest of Egypt by Alexander, B.c. 
33*2, a period which he divided into 
thirty dynasties. The work of Ma- 
netho is preserved in the form of 
eptyomes by Iulius Africauus (a.d. 
300), Eusebius (q. v.), and Georgius 
Syucellus (a.d, 800). Much weight 
is now' given to the statements of 
Manetho, since he undoubtedly had 
access to the most authentic rec¬ 
ords of Egypt; aud the study of the 
monumental inscriptions in modem 
times has served to justify this con- 
! fidence. 

Myth declares Egypt to have been 
originally governed by a dynasty of 
divinities— Ptah, Ra, Shu, Seb, He- 
siri (Osiris), Set, and Har (Horns) — 
reigning 13,900 years, and succeeded 
by demigods who ruled for a further 



Temple of Thothmes III. at Karnak. 
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period of 4000 years. The first purely human Herodotus relates various interesting stories, and 
monarch of Egypt is said to have been Menes, the Arabs believe that she still haunts the third 
whose epoch is variously dat- pyramid of Glzeh, where she is said to have been 

ed by different Egyptologists. ^ buried. 

Brugscli fixes it at B.c. 4455, i Si From the Seventh to the Twelfth Dynasty, Egyp- 

aud Lepsius at B.c. 3892. No tian history is obscure. One reason, perhaps, is to 

monuments of Menes exist. The be fouud iu the fact that the noraarchs or local 

seat of his power is said to have ^ > \ governors became more and more independent, to 

been This, near Abydos, aud he 0/9 the detriment of the importance of the kings. The 

is believed to have founded Aht inscriptions at Siat, recently published by Griffith, 

Memphis. His dynasty reigned show that in the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, the 

some 250 years, being succeeded /Sip v [ff kiugs of Egypt waged war against these rebellious 
by the Second Dynasty, which jSSSrI nomarchs, especially those of Thebes. These last, 

held sway for 300 years. Under \ri \ \ under the Teuth Dynasty, began to claim the title 

it the worship of sacred animals // / X\ of royalty, aud did in fact succeed in establishing 

is asserted to have begun. With /( / \ \ their claim. More than that, they overran and 

the succeeding dynasty (B.c. 3966 J \ I \\ conquered the whole country after a protracted 

according to Brugscli) the mon- f struggle, so that the Eleventh Dynasty is Theban, 

umeutal history of Egypt com- 1 “ ” Thebes, from being an insignificant provincial town, 

tnences. The king Senoferu con- Thot ^r r ^i® God of became the royal capital; aud from the time of 
quered the Sinaitic peninsula the Twelfth Dynasty (about B.c. 2500) begins a 

and opened the copper-mines of Wady-Magh&ra, uew r period of political unity and intellectual 
where his name and portrait may still be seen, achievement, so that in later times it was regard- 
The seated figures of Rahotep and his wife Nefert, ed as Egypt’s Golden Age. Literature nourished, 
the oldest statues iu the world, date from this reign, and great material prosperity prevailed. Nubia 
The Fourth Dynasty lasted 167 years (B.c. 3733- was conquered as far as the Second Cataract. Be- 
3566). Under it Khufu (Cheops) built the Great sides Thebes, other cities, such as On (Heliopolis), 
Pyramid at Glzeh ; his successor Kliafra (Chepbre- Tanis, aud Bubastis, were embellished and en- 
lies) built the second pyramid ; and Menkaura larged ; while the province of Fay ft in was gained 
(Mycerinus) the third. From this period dates for agriculture. The excavations of Petrie prove 
also the famous ritual known as the Book of the that Amenemhat III. w as the Moiris of Herodotus 
Dead, aud various works of art. who constructed a great basin for a branch of the 

The Fifth Dynasty comprised nine kings, and Nile flowing into that oasis and losing itself iu 
lasted some 200 years. The last of the line, Unas, 1 swamps. In the middle of the basin were found 
built the truueated pyramid near Sakkara, now j two pyramids w ith colossal statues surmounting 
called Pharaoh’s Seat. See Pyramis. them ; and near by, the largest of all the temples 

The Sixth Dynasty contains the name of King of Egypt, the so-called Labyrinth, of which, bow- 
Pepi, whose general, Una, undertook various wars ever, only the foundation stones have been pre- 
and expeditions, among them one to Palestine, in served. See Labykinthi’S. 

which he used negro troops from Nubia. A mini- Between the Thirteenth and the Eighteenth 
her of texts belonging to this reigu were fouud in j Dynasties there exists a blank. About b.c. 2000, 
pyramids opened iu 1880. It is doubtful whether the progress of the kings of Chaldea in Asia, or 
Queen Nitocris (q. v.), whom Mauetho assigns to 1 some other disturbance, sent the Hyksos or “ Sliep- 
this dyuasty, is an historical personage. Of her, I herd Kings” into Lower Egypt. These invaders 

appear to have been of Tartar 
race. They carried Memphis 
by storm, expelled the Theban 
dynasty, and made the city of 
Avaris (the later Tanis) their 
seat. Of these kiugs, Joseph 
was probably prime-minister 
to Apepi at Tanis. His gran¬ 
aries are still visible at Pi- 
thorn. The Hyksos made 
some religious changes aud 
tried to replace the worship 
of Ra by that of Set. They 
were finally overthrown by 
the Egyptians of Upper Egypt 
under Anilines I. (Amosis), who 
took Avaris by assault aud re¬ 
stored the old religion. The 
succeeding kings, Amenhotep 
I., Thothuies I., Thothmes II., 
and Thothmes III., carried 
the anus of Egypt far into 
Ethiopia, Nubia, aud Asia, 
subduing the whole of Syria 
and part of Mesopotamia. The 
reign of Thothmes III. is the 
most brilliant period of Egyp- 
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tiau history. To him, Kush null the southern 
tribes of Ethiopia, the islauds, as well as Assyria, 
Babylonia, Phreuicia, and a good part of Central 
Asia, paid tribute. Under Aineuhotep IV., the 
capital was removed to Alabastron (Tel-el-Am&ri- 
na), and the monotheistic worship of the sun was 
allowed to diminish the regard paid to the other 
deities. The true religion was restored by Harem- 
hebi (Horns) after a period of some thirty-live 
years. He was succeeded by Raineses I., who 
heads a long dynasty. His successor, Seti I. (Se- 
thos), by his victories in Asia, introduced the wor¬ 
ship of Baal and Ashtaroth into Egypt. His 
troops garrisoned Tyre, and Arad us, and Betha- 
nath in Canaan. Raineses II., son of Seti, de¬ 
feated the Hittites and took Slialuma, the an¬ 
cient site of Jerusalem, in a war which lasted 
four years. A tablet of this monarch has been 
fonud near Beyrftt in Syria. Rameses II. also 
reconquered Ethiopia, which had revolted, and 
established a Beet on the Mediterranean. He 
it is whose exploits form a basis for the myths 
woven arouud the legendary Sesostris (q. v.). 
His date is about B.c. 132*2. His son Meueptah 
transferred the seat of government to Memphis, 
and is probably the Pharaoh of the Jewish Ex¬ 
odus. 

Rameses III., of the Twentieth Dynasty, waged 
war with the Philistines, and with some of the 
maritime tribes of Greece, gaining naval victories 
in the Mediterranean. His favourite temple and 
palace were at Mediuet Habu. The Ramessids 
who followed were euded by the high-priests of 
Thebes, who deposed the last king. A new dy¬ 
nasty from Tauis succeeded, and reigned with 
little power. Under them, the police ceased try¬ 
ing to protect the tombs of the kings from plun¬ 
derers, who, in consequence, stole many of the 
mammies and hid them in an excavation, where 
they were found in 1881. 



King Aroenerabat I., of the Twelfth Dynasty. (Head in lied Gran¬ 
ite from the Great Temple of Tauis. Photographed by Mr. W. M. 
F. Petrie.) 



Egyptian of the time of the Fifth Dy¬ 
nasty, circa b.c. 3300. (Limestone 
Statue in the Museum of Ghizeh.) 


The Twenty - second Dynasty (B.c. 950 ) 
was of Libyan origin, probably established 
by the powerful Libyan body-guard which 
had become extremely influential. Sboshank 
I. (the Biblical Sbisbak) plundered cities in 
India, and made war upon the Jewish kings 
Jeroboam and Rehoboaiu. Under the Twen¬ 
ty-third Dynasty (of Tauis), the unity of the 
Empire was lost. The different provinces fell 
away from the central power, and in the Twen¬ 
ty-fourth Dynasty King Bocchoris ruled over 
Sais and Memphis alone. Under the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty (B.c. 728), the whole of Egypt 
became an Ethiopian province, and its vice- 
king suffered defeat at the hands of the As¬ 
syrians, who, in B.c. 671, uuder Assar-haddou, 
conquered Egypt and divided it among tribu¬ 
tary princes. (See Assyria.) Many of the As¬ 
syrian garrisons were driven out in B.c. 668, 
and when the Assyriau empire began to decline, 
Psametik (Psamraetichus) of Sais, descended 
from the kings of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty, 
founded a new line with the aid of Greek merce¬ 
naries from Ionia and Caria. Under him and bis 
successors, art and learning revived. His suc¬ 
cessor, Nekao II., began a canal to connect the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean, but desisted at 
the warning of an oracle, having also lost a large 
number of workmen in the attempt. He it was 
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who defeated Josiali, king of Judah, aud conquered 
Palestine, but was himself defeated by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. In the time of his reign, navigators from 
Pliamicia first sailed south of the equator. Psam- 
inetichus II. warred with the Ethiopians, and was 1 
followed by Apries, who was deposed and strangled- 
by Amasis (q. v.), who reigned after him aud fos¬ 
tered intercourse with Greece, marrying a Greek 
wife. He conquered Cyprus, but incurred the en¬ 
mity of Cambyses (q. v.), second king of the Medes 
aud Persians, who invaded Egypt, aud overthrew 
the son of Amasis at the battle of Pelusium (B.c. 
527), thus insuring the conquest of Egypt, which 
now became a Persian province. Becoming insane, 
Cambyses committed many barbarous acts, stabbed 
the sacred bull Apis, aud gave himself up to gross 
debauchery. He was succeeded by Darius I., 
Xerxes I., aud Artaxerxes I., who governed with 
comparative mildness, but against whom the Egyp¬ 
tians rose in unsuccessful revolt, being aided by 
the Athenians. The Twenty-eighth (SaTte) Dynasty 
struggled with varyiug success against the Per¬ 
sians; the Twenty-ninth maintained a Greek alli¬ 
ance with the same object; but with the Thirtieth, 
the Persians finally prevailed, aud Egypt remained 
subject to them uutil the time of Alexander the 
Great (b.c. 332), who in that year founded Alex-! 
andria (q. v.), after having conquered Persia. In j 
B.c. 306, Alexander's general, Ptolemaeus, assumed 
the title of King of Egypt. His successors trans¬ 
formed Egypt into a Greek kingdom, both the 
language of the government aud of scholarship 
beiug Greek. (See Alexandrian School.) The 
court of the Ptolemies became a centre of learning; 
and Ptolemy Pliiladelphus built the famous Mu¬ 
seum, founded the great Library, and procured the 
Septuagint translations of tile Hebrew Scriptures. 
From this time the list of his successors is as fol¬ 
lows: Euergetes (246-221 b.c.); Philopator (221- 
204 b.c. ), who persecuted the Jews and warred 
with Antiochus; Epiphanes (204-180 b.c.); Philo- 
metor (180-145 b.c.); Euergetes 11.(145-116 b.c.); 
Ptolemy Soter II. and his mother Cleopatra (116- 
81 b.c.); Alexander II., Cleopatra Berenice (81-80 
B.c.); Neos Dionysus (80-51 B.C.). Last came the 
famous Cleopatra (q. v.), the mistress of Antony. 
After her defeat at the battle of Actium (31 B.c.), 
Egypt was made a Roman province by Augustus 
Caesar, under a governor of equestrian rank. See 
Ptolemaeus. 

Egypt remained peaceful under Roman rule, ex¬ 
cept for the conquest of Zenobia (270 a.d.) aud the 
revolt of Firm us (272 a.d.). (See Zenobia; Fir- 
mus.) The most interesting events of this period 
are, besides the two just mentioned, the visits of 
Vespasian, Hadrian, and Caracalla to Alexandria; 
the persecutions of Diocletian (q. v.); the rise of 
the Guostics, Manichaeaus, and Arians; and the 
final supremacy of the Christian faith in 379 
A.D. 

When the Roman Empire was divided in 395 
a.d., Egypt went with the Eastern divisiou, and 
later became one of the great patriarchates of the 
Church. In 616 a.d., owing to bitter religious feuds, 
it became a Persian province for twelve years. 
In the year 639, when the Arabs invaded the coun¬ 
try, a native (Coptic) governor was over Egypt, 
administering it in the name of the Emperor Hera- 
clius. Seeing in the invasion a means for throw¬ 
ing off the rule of the Greeks, he made only a pro- 
tended resistance to the Arab chief, ’Amr Ibn cl-Asi, 


who in the year 641 took Alexandria, and made the 
whole of Egypt a province of the calif Omar. 

Bibliography. —See Wilkiuson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1847; new ed. by 
Birch, 1879); Brugsch, llecueil des Monuments Egyp- 
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For the language, Brugsch’s Grammaire Hiiro- 
glyphique (1872) may be recommended, and Loret's 
Manuel (1887); with Brugsch’s dictionary (1880 ). 
Grammars of special periods have been written by 
Prof. Erman of Berlin. On Egyptian art, see Perrot 
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Aegyptus (Atyv7rror). Sou of Bolus and twin- 
brother of Danaiis (q. v.), who subdued the land 
of the Melampodes, and named it after himself. 
Ignorant of the fate of his fifty sons, he came to 
Argos and there died of grief at their death ; an¬ 
other account represents his only surviving son 
as reconciling him to his brother. 

Aeinautae (aiivaxrrai). Magistrates at Miletus 
whose custom it was to embark on board ship 
whenever they had occasion to discuss important 
business, returning only when the business was 
completed (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 32). 

Aeiphygia (atufivyia). See Exsilium. 

Aeislti ( ado-trot ). See Prytaneum. 

Aelana. The Elath of the Jews, a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea, which was in conse¬ 
quence called by the Greeks AiXavirrjs. 

Aelia. A name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor, Aelius Hadria- 
n us. See Hierosolyma. 

Aelia Sentia Lex. See Deditich. 

Aelianum Ins. See Iurisprudentia. 

Aelianus. (1) The Tactician, a Greek writer 
on war, about 100 a.d., composed a work dedicated 
to Trajan on the Greek order of battle, with special 
reference to Macedonian tactics (Toktikt) Gfwpia), 
which is extant both in its original aud in an en¬ 
larged form. The original used falsely to be attrib¬ 
uted to Arrian. See Kochly, De Libris Tacticis (1852). 

(2) Claudius Aelianus, called the Sophist, a 
Roman of Praenest6, who wrote in Greek, lived at 
Rome in the second century a.d. as a teacher of 
rhetoric. His surviving works are: (a) Twenty in¬ 
significant Peasants 7 Letters ('AypoiKiKai ’ETrtoToXai), 
so called because attributed to Attic peasants; ( b) 
Variae Historiae (IloiKiXrj 'loropia) or miscellauies, 
in fourteen books, some preserved only in extracts; 
aud (c) De Xatura Animalium (litpi Ztpcw *Idtorgros ). 
The two last-mentioned are copious aud valuable 
collections of all kinds of curiosities in human aud 
animal life. See Llibbe, I)c Aeliani raria Hist . 
(1888); aud the ed. of the last by Jacobs (1832). 

Aelius. A plebeian gens at Rome, divided iuto 
the families of Gallus, Lamia, Paetus, and Tubero. 
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Aello (*AcXA©). One of the Harpies. See Har- 
pyiae. 

Aemilia. The third daughter of L. Aemilius 
Paulas (q. v.), wife of Scipio Africauus, and moth¬ 
er of Cornelia, who bore the Gracchi. 

Aemilia Via. A Roman road made by M. Ae- 
luilins Lepidus, consul in b.c. 187. It coutinued 
the Via Flamiuia from Ariminum through Bononia, 
Mutina, and Placentia, to Mediolanum (Milan). 
See Viae. 

Aemilianus. The cognomen of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus Minor, who was the son of L. 
Aemilins Paulas. See Scipio. 

Aemflius. The name of a celebrated patrician 
gens at Rome, for the chief members of which see 
the articles Lepidus ; Pa ulus ; Scaurus. 

Aenarla (also called Pithecusa and Inarim£). 
A volcanic island at the eutrauce to the Bay of 
Naples; under it the Roman poets represent Ty¬ 
phoons (q. v.) as lying. It is the modern Ischia. 

Aene&dea. A patronymic applied specifically 
to Ascanius or lulus, the son of Aeneas, and gener¬ 
ally to those who claimed descent from him, such 
as Augustus Caesar and the Romaus as a race. 

Aeneas (Alvttas). A Trojan hero, the son of An- 
chises and Aphrodite, and born on Mount Ida. He 
was brought up at Dardauia, in the house of Alca- 
t boils, the husband of his sister. At first he took 
no part in the Trojan war; and it was not till 
Achilles attacked him on Mount Ida, and drove 
away his docks, that he led bis Dardauians against 
the Greeks. Heuceforth Aeneas and Hector appear 
as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the 
Greeks. On more than one occasion Aeneas was 



Aeneas, followed by Ascanius, and carrying Anchiscs from 
burning Troy. 

saved in battle by the gods; Aphrodite carried 
him off when he was wounded by Diomedes, and 
Poseidon saved him when he was ou the point of 
perishing by the hands of Achilles. Homer makes 
no allusion to the emigration of Aeneas after the 
capture of Troy, but, on the contrary, ho evidently 
conceives Aeneas and his descendants as reigning 
at Troy after the extinction of the house of Priam ; 
but later narratives relate that after the capture 
of Troy Aeneas withdrew to Mount Ida with his 
friends and the images of the gods, especially that 
of Pallas ( Palladium ); and that from thence he 
crossed over to Europe, and finally settled at La- 
tiom in Italy where he became the ancestral hero of 
the Romans. A description of the wanderings of 
Aenea s before he reached Latium is given by Vergil 


in his Aeneid (bks. ii.-vi.). After visiting Epirus and 
Sicily, ho was driven by a storm on the coast of 
Africa, where he met with Dido (q. v.). He then 
sailed to Latinm, where he was hospitably received 
by Latin us, king of the Aborigines. Here Aeneas 
founded the town of Lavinium, called after La- 
viuia, the daughter of Latiuus, whom he married. 
Turuus, to whom Laviuia had been betrothed, 
made war agaiust Latiuus and Aeueas. Latiuus 
fell in the first battle, aud Turuus was subsequent¬ 
ly slain by Aeueas; whereupon, after the death of 
Latiuus, Aeneas became sole ruler of the Aborigines 
aud Trojans, and both nations were uuited into 
one. Soon after this Aeueas fell in battle against 
the Rutuliaus, who were assisted by Mezeutius, 
king of the Etruscans. As his body was not found 
after the battle, it was believed that it had been 
carried up to heaven, or that he had perished in 
the river Numicius. The Latins erected a monu¬ 
ment to him, with the inscription To the Fatlter and 
Native God . Vergil represents Aeueas as laudiug iu 
Italy seven years after the fall of Troy, and com¬ 
presses all the events in Italy, from the lauding to 
the death of Turuus, within the space of twenty 
days. The story of the descent of the Romaus 
from the Trojans through Aeueas was believed at 
an early period, but rests ou no historical founda¬ 
tion. See Trojan War; Vergilius. 

Aeneas Silvius. The grandson of Ascanius 
and great-grandsou of Aeneas. His name stauds 
third in the list of the mythical kings of Alba iu 
Latium. 

Aeneatores or Ahenatores. Performers upon 
wiud-iustrumeuts iu the Roman army, aud divided 
into bucinatoresj cornicines , tubicines , lit trines , aud 
called from the bronze ( aes) of their instruments. 

AenSid (Aeneis). The chief Roman epic. 8ee 
Vergilius; Epos. 

Aenesidimus (A tvrjaidrjfios). A skeptic, boru at 
Cuo88us, in Crete, who lived a little later than the 
time of Qjcero. He wrote eight books on the doc- 
triues of Pyrrho (q. v.), of which extracts may be 
found in Photius, Cod. 212. 

Aenianes. A Thessalian tribe noted for its 
frequent migrations, aud frequently alluded to by 
Plutarch in his Quaestiones Graecae. 

A enigma (aivtypa). A riddle. The Greeks 
were especially fond of riddles, the propounding 
of which even formed a part of some of their semi- 
religious festivals (see Agrionia); and certain per¬ 
sons, such as Theodectes of Phase!is and Aristony- 
mus, owed their celebrity to their cleverness at 
propounding aenigmata. At the symposia especially, 
the asking and answering of riddles formed a fa¬ 
vourite amusement, and those who successfully 
solved them received a prize in the form of cakes, 
sweetmeats, wreaths, etc., while the unsuccessful 
were condemned to swallow a draught of wine 
sometimes mixed with salt water. Riddles were 
often written in hexameter verse, and the tragic 
as well as the comic writers have introduced them 
into their plays. The most famous riddle of an¬ 
tiquity is perhaps the celebrated one propounded 
by the Sphinx to Oedipus (q. v.). 

The Romans cared little for riddles, though 
Apuleius wrote a work on the subject ( Liber 
Ludicrorum et Griphorum ), and mentions several 
collections of riddles that had been made. (See 
Atheuaeus, x. 457.) A late writer, Syniphosius, in 
the fourth ceutury a.d., wrote a work entitled 
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Aenigmata Symphosi Schofastici, containing a hun¬ 
dred riddles. The best list of these is in Riese’s 
Anthologia Lat., pp. 187-207; traus. into French by 
Corpet (Paris, 1868). 

Aenobarbus. See Ahenobarbus. 

Aenum or Ah6num, sc. vas. A bronze vessel 
hung over the fire and used in boiling. The word 
also designates a dyer’s copper; and the boilers I 
that supplied hot water to a bath were also called I 
aena. See Balneae. 

Aenus. (1) A town in Thrace, near the mouth j 
of the Hebrus, said by Vergil to have been founded 
by Aeueas. (2) A river in Rhaetia, now the Iuu. 

Aedles or Aeolii. One of the chief branches 
of the Hellenic race, and supposed to be descended 
from Aeolus, son of Hellen. (See Aeolus.) They 
origiually lived in Thessaly, subsequently spread 
over various parts of Greece, and also settled in 
Aeolis in Asia Minor, and in Lesbos (q. v.). 

Aeoliae Insfilae. A group of islands northeast, 
of Sicily, where Aeolus, the god of the winds, j 
reigned. These islands were also called Hephaes- 
tiades or Vulcaniae, because Hephaestus or Vulcan 
was believed to have his workshop in one of them 
called Hiera. They were also named Liparenses, 
from Lipara, the largest of them. 

Aeolic Dialect. See Dialects. 


been derived from atoXor, u varying,” “ unsteady,” 
as a descriptive epithet of the winds. (2) A son of 
Hellen, father of Sisyphus, Cretheus, and Athamas, 
and the mythic progenitor of the great Aeolic race. 

Aeon (aloiv). A term occurring frequently in 
the philosophical speculations of the Guostics, 
who conceived the emanations from Deity to be 
divided iuto two classes: the one comprehend¬ 
ing all those substantial powers which are con¬ 
tained within the Diviue Essence, and which com¬ 
pletes the infinite plenitude of the Diviue Nature : 
the other, existing externally with respect to the 
Divine Essence, and including all finite and im¬ 
perfect natures. Within the Diviue Essence, they, 
with wonderful iugenuity, imagined a long series 
of emauative principles, to which they ascribed a 
real and substantial existence, connected with the 
first substance as a branch with its root, or a solar 
ray with the sun. When they began to unfold the 
mysteries of this system in the Greek language, 
these Substantial Powers, which they conceived to 
be comprehended within the 7 r\rfpa>pa 9 or Divine 
Plenitude, they called ala>ves y aeons. See Gnostici. 

Aeora or Dora ( ald>pa , eoopa). (1) A festival at 
Athens accompanied with sacrifices and banquets 
in commemoration of Erigou6 (q. v.). (2) A swing, 
which was a favourite amusement in Greece, as in 


Aeolldes (AloXidijs). A patronymic applied to 
various individuals, of whom the most important 
are Sisyphus, sou of Aeolus; Odysseus, to whom it 
is giveu because his mother, Anticlea, was preg¬ 
nant by Aeolus when she married Laertes; and 
Miseuus, the follower of Aeneas, who was called 
so figuratively, from his skill iu blowing the trum¬ 
pet. The feminine form is Aeolis. 

Ae5lia (A lo\is) or Aeolia. A district in Mysia in 
Asia Minor^and peopled by Aeolian Greeks. Iu early 
times, their twelve most important cities were in¬ 
dependent, and formed a league—Cymd, Larissae, 
Neontichos, Temnus, Cilia, Notium, Aegirusa, Pita- 
ne, Aegaeae, Myriua, Grynea, and Smyrna. Those 
cities were subsequently overcome by Croesus and 
incorporated iu the Persian Empire under Cyrus. 
See Lesbos. 

Aeftlua (AtoXoy). (1) The ruler of the winds, son 
of Hippotas and Melanipp£, daughter of Chiron. He 
reigned over the Aeolian Islauds, and made his res¬ 
idence at Strougyl6, the modern Stromboli. The 
island was entirely surrounded by a wall of brass, 
and by smooth, precipitous rocks; and here he 
dwelt in continual joy and festivity, with his wife 
and his six sous aud as many daughters. The isl¬ 
and had no other tenants. The sons aud daugh¬ 
ters were married to each other, after the fashion 
set by Zeus and HerA Odysseus came in the course 
of his wanderings to the island of Aeolus, aud was 
hospitably entertained there for an eutire month. 
On his departure, he received from Aeolus all the 
winds but Zephyrus, tied up iu a bag of ox-hide. 
Zephyrus was favourable for his passage home¬ 
ward. During nine days and nights the ships ran 
merrily before the wind; on the tenth they were 
within sight of Ithaca, when Odysseus, who had 
hitherto held the helm himself, fell asleep. His 
comrades, who fancied that Aeolus had given him 
treasure in the bag, opened it: the winds rushed 
out, and hurried them back to Aeolia. Judging, 
from what had befallen them, that they were hated 
by the gods, the ruler of the wiuds drove them 
with reproaches from his isle. The name Aeolus has 



I modern times. The illustration shows a group en¬ 
gaged in sw inging one another. 

Aepolianus. Au engraver of precious stones, 
of the secoud century a.d. 

Aepjftus (Aittutos). ( 1) A mythical king of Arca¬ 
dia, from whom a part of the country was called 
Aepytis. (2) The younger sou of Cresphontes, king 
of Messenia, and of Merop6, daughter of the Arca- 
dian king Cypselus. When his father and brothers 
were murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus, who 
was with his grandfather Cypselus, alone escaped. 
The throne of Cresphontes was meautime occupied 
by Polyphontes, who forced Meropd to become his 
wife. When Aepytus had grown to manhood ho 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes to 
death. From him the kings of Messenia were 
called Aepytidae. 


Aequi, Aequicftli, AequicSlae, Aequiculani. 

A people of Italy, dwelling in the upper valley of 
the Anio, in the mountains formiug the eastern 
boundary of Latium, and between the Latini, Sa- 
bini, Hernici, and Marsi. In conjunction with the 
Volsci, who were of the same race, they carried on 
constant hostilities with Rome, but were finally 
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subdued in b.c. 302. One of their chief seats was 
Mouut Algidus. 

Aequi Falioci See Falerii. 

Aequipondium. See Libra; Trutina. 

Aera. See Chronology. 

Aeraxil By the constitution of Servius Tull ins 
(see Centuria), aerarii were citizens who were not 
settled ou land of their owu, and therefore not in¬ 
cluded in auy one of the property classes founded 
on land-ownership. The term was also applied to 
those standing outside of the tribal union, who 
were excluded from the right of voting and from 
military service, aud who were bound to pay a 
poll-tax iu proportion to their means. Citizens in 
the classes and tribes could be expelled from their 
tribe by the censors iu punishment for any fault, 
and placed amoug the aerarii. But when the lat¬ 
ter were likewise admitted into the tribes (b.c. 
308), being enrolled in the city tribes (B.c. 304), 
which were on that account less esteemed than 
the conutry ones, a penal transfer to the aerarii 
consisted in expulsion from one’s proper tribe aud 
removal to one of the city tribes till at least the 
next census. 

Aerarii Tiibuni. See Aes Equestre ; Tribuni. 

Aerarium (t 6 typoaiov). The state treasury of 
Rome, into which flowed the revenues ordinary 
and extraordinary, and out of which the needful 
expenses were defrayed. It was kept in the base¬ 
ment of the Temple of Saturn, under the charge of 
the quaestors. A special reserve fund was the 
aerarium sanctiu#, iu which the proceeds of receipts 
from the manumission-tax (one twentieth of the 
freed slave’s value) were deposited iu gold ingots. 
Wheu Augustus divided the provinces into sena¬ 
torial and imperatorial, there were tw o chief treas- 
nries. (See Fiscus.) The senatorial treasury, 
which was still kept in the Temple of Saturn, was 
left under the control of the Seuate, but only as a 
matter of formal right. Practically it passed into 
the hands of the emperors, who also brought the 
management of the treasuries under their own eye 
by appointing, instead of the quaestors, two prae- 
fteti aerarii taken from those who had served as 
praetors. Besides this, they diverted into their 
owu focus all the larger revenues, even those that 
legally belonged to the aerarium. (See Fiscus.) 
When iu course of time the returns from all the 
provinces flowed iuto the imperial treasury, the 
senatorial aerarium continued to exist as the city 
treasury. The aerarium militare was a pension- 
fund founded by Augustus iu a.d. 6, for disabled 
soldiers. Its management was intrusted to three 
praefteti aerarii militaris. It was maintained out 
of the interest on a considerable fund, aud the pro¬ 
ceeds of the heritage and sale duties. See Mar- 
quardt, Staaticerwaltung , ii. pp. 293-305. 

Aero. A basket of osiers, rushes, or sedge, and 
used to carry wheat, sand, or earth. See Bascauda. 

Aerfipd (Acp6mj). The daughter of Catreus, king 
of Crete, aud wife of Plisthenes, the sou of Atreus, by 
whom she became the mother of Agamemnon aud 
MenelaUs. After the death of Plisthenes, Aeropd 
married Atreus; aud her tw'o sous, who were edu¬ 
cated by Atreus, were generally believed to be her 
sons. Aeropd was faithless to Atreus, being se¬ 
duced by Tbyestes. See Pelopidae. 

Aerugo. Verdigris. The word is used figura¬ 
tively of envy. Hor. S. i. 4.101. 
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Aeruscatdres. Vagrants who made a living by 
fort uue-tel ling and begging. The Greeks called 
them ayvprat (Gell. xiv. 1). See Agyrtae. 

Aes (xaXxor). Much coufnsiou has arisen from 
the fact that both Greeks and Romans use only one 
term for copper and for that mixture of copper 
aud tin which we call bronze. Excepting perhaps 
gold, copper is the easiest of metals to find aud 
fashion, being found in lumps, and not, like iron, 
hidden in ore. Hesiod aud Lucretius, and ancient 
writers generally, made the Age of Bronze precede 
that of Iron, and that they w ere right is abundant¬ 
ly proved by the excavations of modern times. 
There seems to have been a time immediately suc¬ 
ceeding the Stone Age wheu implements were 
beaten out of pure copper, but it did not last loug: 
the custom of adding tin to copper was introduced, 
and from that time uutil the close of ancient his¬ 
tory, copper unmixed was seldom used for any pur¬ 
pose, various metals being added to it to increase 
its hardness. Bronze, containing about 12 to 14 
per cent, of tin and 88 to 86 per cent, of copper, 
was made at a very early period in Egypt and Asia. 
The use of it was introduced into Greece in pre¬ 
historic times, probably by the Phoenicians. Tiu 
is not fouud in Greece, and, in fact, exists in but 
few parts of Europe: the Phoenicians are supposed 
to have travelled iu search of it as far as Cornwall 
and India. The likeness of the Greek word for tin 
(Kacraircpos) to the Sanskrit kastira seems to indi¬ 
cate that the original supply of Greek tiu came 
from India. To account, however, for the enormous 
qnantity of tin which iu the Bronze Age must have 
circulated through Europe is not easy. 

In Homer’s time bronze is the usual material 
for tripods, vessels, armour of defence, and even 
sjjears, though iron was beginning to be used for 
offensive weapons. It is probable that soon after 
the Homeric age weapons of bronze fell out of use. 
This compound, however, continued to be largely 
employed for utensils of all kinds, for works of art 
and other purposes. The interior of the treasuries 
of Mycenae and Orchonienus were lined with 
bronze; bronze was used in historical times for 
vessels, candelabra, chariots, for the inscribing of 
treaties and laws, for personal ornament, and in 
places for coin. Also all instruments used for re¬ 
ligious purposes were made of bronze from motives 
of religious conservatism. The abundance of cop¬ 
per sufficiently accounts for its general use among 
the ancients. We have a remarkable result of this 
fact in the use of and ^aX/msfc?, where 

working in iron is meant (Horn. Od. ix. 391; Aris- 
tot. Poet. 25). One of the chief sources of copper 
in antiquity was Cyprus; from the name of that 
island is derived the Low Latin cuprum f and our 
word copper. The metal was also procured in 
Euboea, near the town of Cbalcis, and in other 
parts of Greece; also in Campania iu Italy, in Ger¬ 
many, and elsewhere. But the most celebrated 
bronze did not come from those regions, but was 
an object of special manufacture elsewhere. Two 
of the most celebrated mixtures were the Delian 
(Plin. xxxiv. $ 9) and the Aeginetan (/. c. $ 10), 
which were much used in art. We learn that My- 
rou used the former mixture, Polyclitus the latter. 
The Delian was reckoned the more precious of 
these, but still more valuable was the hepatteon or 
liver-coloured bronze, and most valuable of all the 
Corinthian. With regard to the last-mentioned, a 
silly story was told that it was produced by a for- 
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tnitous mixture of melted metals on the occasion 
of the burning of Corinth by Mummius. Pliny 
(xxxiv. $ 7) Bensibly remarks that this story is ab¬ 
surd, becanse most of the authors of the highly 
valued works in Corinthian bronze lived at a much 
earlier period. A large number of varieties of 
bronze of various colours were kuown to the an¬ 
cients, and it seems that they tinted their statues 
by making them of a judicious mixture of sorts. 
Thus we find mention of a bronze Iocast£ that was 
pale, of an Athamas that blushed, and of a Pallas 
with ruddy cheeks made by Phidias. The an¬ 
cients also understood the art of hardening the 
metal by dipping it in water and exposing it to 
the air. Even in Homer there is one passage ( Od. 
ix. 391) which is supposed to allude to this process 
which receut experiments have proved possible. 
The mixture of copper and ziuc which we call brass 
was kuown to the later Greeks and Romans, and 
by them called orichalcum (see Plin. xxxiv. 4). The 
chief authority as regards the kinds and work¬ 
ing of bronze is Pliny ( H. N. xxxiv.). He dis¬ 
tinguishes copper ore into two kinds: cadmea , 
found iu Italy and Germany, and chalcitis in Cy¬ 
prus and elsewhere. Of Corinthian bronze ($ 8) 
he distinguishes three kinds: in the first silver 
predominates, in the second gold, in the third the 
metals are balanced and harmonized. Of Cyprian 
bronze ($ 94) the chief classes are coronarium , which 
is of golden hue when divided into thin layers, and 
regulare , which can be hammered and drawn out 
iuto bars and wires. A commoner kind of copper 
(not Cyprian), called caldarium , does not give to the 
hammer, and is only fit for melting. At Capua 
they added to copper to make bronze, 10 per cent, 
of Spanish plumbum argentarium , which was made 
of tin aud lead in equal proportions. Pliny states 
that copper was largely used in medicine ($ 100 
foil.), being either mixed with milk or sulphur for 
external application to wounds, or taken internal¬ 
ly, mixed with honey, in order to cause vomiting. 
For a mass of details of this character we must 
refer the reader to Pliny himself. 

Iu the early bronze-work of Greece and Etruria, 
the manufacturing processes were simple. The 
usual process for uteusils and ornaments was to 
work plates with the hammer into the required 
shape, fastening them with nails or solder, and 
beatiug up a pattern on them iu repousd work, the 
whole being finished with a graving-tool. Small 
figures were sometimes cast in the lump. When 
we are told that the Greeks, Rhoecus and Theodo- 
ms, first cast in bronze (Pausan. ix. 41, $ 1), we must 
perhaps understand by this that these artists in¬ 
troduced the method of casting statues hollow, not 
solid, as their predecessors had done. These art¬ 
ists may have lived about the 60th Olympiad, and 
certainly soon after that time bronze statuary 
spread with great rapidity over Greece; and in¬ 
deed bronze continued a favourite material with 
sculptors until the decay of art. Of the formative 
process we have a vivid picture on a Greek vase 
of good period, engraved as the frontispiece to Mr. 
Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture. The extraor¬ 
dinary abuudance of works of art in bronze, fonud 
on almost all ancient sites, especially at Hercula¬ 
neum aud Pompeii, is a notable fact. 

Copper as Coin .—In the coinage of the Greeks 
and Romans copper is seldom uualloyed. A num¬ 
ber of aualyses made of late years of Greek coins 
show a proportion of tin of from 10 to 16 per cent., 


and au occasional 2 to 5 per ceut. of lead. Roman 
aes signatum in republican times shows a propor¬ 
tion of 5 to 8 per ceut. of tin and 16 to 29 of lead. 
After the time of Augustus a change was intro¬ 
duced iu the composition of Roman coin. Thence¬ 
forward sestertii aud dupondii were made of brass, 
that is to say, of a mixture containing 20 per cent, 
of zinc and 80 of copper; while the asses were 
made entirely of copper. Money of copper aud 
bronze stood on a very different footing iu Italy to 
that on which it stood iu Hellas and Asia. For iu 
w-estern countries, copper was the usual medium 
of exchange and measure of value; the chief cur¬ 
rency consisted in early times of huge ingots of 
copper stamped with an official type; aud when 
gold and silver came into use, they at first passed 
merely as the equivalents and representatives of 
so much copper. In the East, on the other hand, 
where gold and silver were the true media of ex¬ 
change, aud copper was used only for very small 
values, it was seldom minted save as money of ac¬ 
count. (See Numismatics. ) The Ptolemies of 
Egypt miuted copper pieces of full value; and 
Brandes ( Gewichtstvesen , p. 292) is disposed to think 
that the early Atheniau aud other copper money 
was minted up to full weight for a time. But this 
was exceptional; and in almost all Hellenic settle¬ 
ments, copper money was a currency .of tokens; 
aud the weight of it is consequently most irregu¬ 
lar. Copper money was first minted iu Greece 
towards the end of the fifth century, at which pe¬ 
riod the cities of South Italy, Sicily, and Hellas 
alike began to strike copper pieces in place of the 
miuute silver coius which had hitherto passed as 
small change. Conservatives objected to the inno¬ 
vation, as >ve know from Aristophanes (Ran. 725). 

Siuce the most aucient coius iu Rome and the 
old Italiau states were made of aes , this name was 
given to money in general, so that Ulpian (Dig. 50, 
tit. 16, s. 158) says, Etiam aureos nummos aes dicimus. 
(Cf. Hor. Ars Poet. 345; Ep. i. 7,23.) For the same 
reason we have aes alienum, meaning debt, aud aera 
iu the plural, pay to the soldiers (Liv. v. 4; Pliu. 
H. N. xxxiv. $ 1). The Romans bad no other coiu- 
age except copper, till B.c. 269, five years before 
the First Puuic War. See As. 

Aes&cus (Auraitoy). The sou of Priam and 
Alexirrhoe, who fell in love with Hesperia, the 
daughter of Cebreu. While lie was pursuing her, 
she was stung by a viper and died. Aesacus in his 
grief threw himself into the sea, and was changed 
by Thetis iuto au aquatic bird (Ovid, Met. xi. 750). 

Aesar. (1) Au Etruscau word equivalent to 
the Latin deus (Suet. Octav. 97). Casaubon con¬ 
nects it with the Gr. aura, “ fate.” (2) A river of 
Bruttii, near Crotoua, iu Southern Italy. 

Aeschines (). (1) A great Athenian 

orator, born iu B.c. 389, the sou of Atrometus, 
a schoolmaster, and Leucothoa. The statements 
of Demosthenes iu regard to the disreputable char¬ 
acter of his parents are probably groundless. After 
some experience as a soldier he entered upou 
the profession of a public clerk, which, however, 
bo soon left to become an actor of indifferent suc¬ 
cess. But his real talents, aided by his experience 
of public life gained as a clerk, soon made him 
prominent when he turned his attention to a polit¬ 
ical career. In B.c. 348, after the fall of Olyutlius, 
he attracted attention by advocating a general 
council of the Greek States to coucert measures 
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agaiust King Philip. But the failure of the em~ 
bossy to Arcadia, which he uudertook in pursuance 
of this plan, seems to have so discouraged him that 
he immediately changed sides, aud was thence¬ 
forth an adherent of the peace party. In this 
capacity he played a conspicuous part as a mem- 
l»er of the famous embassy to Philip iu B. c. 346, pre¬ 
liminary to the peace of Philocrates. The compli¬ 
cated details of these negotiations need not be 
given here. (See Demosthenrs ; Philip II.) It 
w sufficient to say that Aeschines was won over 
by Philip’s flattery (there is no proof that he was 
actually bribed, beyond the partisau statement of 
Demosthenes), and became convinced that a close 
alliance with the Macedonian king was the safest 
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course for Atlieus. Almost immediately after the 
conclusion of the peace, he was indicted by Timar- 
ehus, an adherent of Demosthenes, for treasonable 
conduct, but was triumphantly acquitted. A sec¬ 
ond accusation, brought by Demosthenes himself 
iu b. c. 343, was more nearly successful, aud Aeschi¬ 
nes narrowly escaped conviction, after an able de¬ 
fence, in which he was aided by the intercession 
of Eubulus and Phocion. Aeschines next appears 
as oue of the representatives of Athens at the Am- 
phictyonic Council at Delphi iu B. c. 339. Here, as 
he tells us, he was so enraged by an unjust com¬ 
plaint which the delegates from Amphissa brought 
against Athens, that he in turn made a vehement 


counter-attack on the Amphissians for their occu¬ 
pation of the sacred plain of G'irrha. So infuriated 
were the Ampliictyous by his invective that, after 
burning the buildings of the offeuding Amphissian 
settlers, they voted to hold a special meeting of 
the couucil to consider what further punishment 
should be iuflicted. Athens and Thebes refused to 
send delegates to this assembly, and thus became 
involved in war with Philip aud the rest of the 
Amphictyons—a war which resulted in the fatal 
battle of Chaerouea and the downfall of Atheuiau 
independence. 

In stirring up this new conflict, Aeschines cer¬ 
tainly played into the hands of Philip, who was 
awaiting an opportunity for armed interference in 
the affairs of Central Greece; but here, too, the 
charge of bribery rests on the unsupported testi¬ 
mony of his bitterest enemy. After the battle of 
Chaerouea, the party of Aeschines naturally fell 
into disfavour. He does not figure prominently 
in public affairs again till b.c. 330, when he made 
a final effort to defeat his hated rival. An obscure 
politician named Ctesiphon had in B. c. 336 brought 
in a bill proposiug to confer a golden crown upon 
Demosthenes for his services to the State. Aes- 
chiues raised objectiou to this on the score of 
illegality. The case did not come to trial till six 
years had elapsed, and then each of the orators ex¬ 
hausted every effort to crush his opponent. But 
Aeschines was the weaker, both iu genius aud in 
merit, and, not receiving the fifth part of the votes 
of the court, he was fined oue thousand drachmas, 
and lost the right of appearing before the people 
in a similar capacity agaiu. He left Athens and 
went first to Ephesus aud afterwards to Rhodes, 
where he is said to have opened a school of oratory. 
He outlived his great opponent and died at Samos 
at the age of seventy-five. 

Only three orations of Aeschines have been pre¬ 
served, and all of these bear, directly or indirectly, 
on his quarrel with Demosthenes. Their titles are: 
(a) Against Timarchus , (b) On the Dishonest Embassy , 
(c) Against Ctesiphon. The occasion and subject of 
each have been noticed above. The second of them 
is generally considered to be the best. Iu natural 
gifts of oratory Aeschines was inferior to Demos¬ 
thenes alone among his contemporaries. He ex¬ 
celled particularly iu brilliant narrative, and was 
also one of tlio first to win a reputation for extem¬ 
poraneous speech. He was less careful in his com¬ 
position than Demosthenes, and was inferior to him 
iu vigour aud moral earnestness. 

The editions of Schultz (Leipzig, 1865) and Weid- 
ner (Berlin, 1872) are among the most importaut. 
Richardson’s edition of Weidnor’s Against Ctesiphon 
may be recommended to American readers. 

(2) A philosopher of Athens, a pupil of Socrates, 
after whose death he became a perfumer, but, meet¬ 
ing with little success, went to Sicily and stayed 
at the court of the tyrant Dionysius until that 
ruler was expelled. Returning to Athens, be taught 
philosophy in private for a fee. Besides oratious 
aud epistles, he wrote Socratic dialogues on tem¬ 
perance aud the other virtues. None of these dia¬ 
logues remaiuB. Three others that exist and that 
are ascribed to Aeschines are spurious. They treat 
(a) of Virtue, (b) of Riches, (c) of Death. Aeschines 
pretended to have received his dialogues from 
Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates. 

Aeschylus (AiV^W). The son of Euphorion, 
born in the Attic deme of Eleusis in the year B.c. 
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525. The period of his youth and early manhood 
coincides with the great national struggle which 
both Asiatic and European Hellas were forced to 
wage against the barbarians iu the first twenty 
years of the fifth century. In this conflict he 
played the part of a brave soldier at the battles 
of Marathou, Salamis, and Plataea, and his works 
abound in traces of the warlike and patriotic feel¬ 
ing of those stirring days. His brother Cynegirus 
met an heroic death at Marathon, and another dis¬ 
tinguished soldier of Salamis, Aminias, is said to 
have been of the same family, but this is probably 
an error. We know little of the youth and educa¬ 
tion of Aeschylus, but it is certain that he began 
his career as a tragic poet before the age of thirty 
years, though his first victory was not gained till 
485. About the year 470 he went to Sicily at the 
invitation of King Hiero of Syracuse. Here he 
composed his Aetnaean Women ( Alrvalai ), in honour 
of the newly founded city of Aetna. His departure 
from Athens has beeu ascribed to a^ndictment 
by the Athenians for profanation of tlWuysteries. 
But it was the policy of Hiero to attract literary 
men to his brilliant court, and the presence of 
Aeschylus there needs no more explanation than 
that of Simonides and Pindar during the same 
period. Later in his life he visited Sicily a second 
time, where be met his death in 456. Among the 
many mythical details with which tradition has 
surrounded the life of Aeschylus, it is said that he 
was killed by an eagle letting fall a tortoise upon 
his bald head, supposing it to be a stone. The high 
honour in which he was held by the Athenians after 
his death is shown by the fact that in later times 
it was made lawful to reproduce his plays iu com¬ 
petition for the prize agaiust new tragedies. 



Aeschylus is said to have produced seventy-two, 
’ or even ninety dramas, aud to have gained the 
first prize thirteen times. As each poet competed 
with four plays (three tragedies and a satyric 
drama), it appears that Aeschylus was successful 
in more than half of all his coutests. Only seven 
of his tragedies have come down to us. They will 
be described in what seems to have beeu their 
chronological order. 

(1) The Suppliants (hctribcs) takes its name from 
the chorus representing the fifty daughters of Da- 
naiis fleeiug to Argos for protection from the sons 
of Aegyptns. The prominence of the chorus, the 
small number of characters, and the absence of a 
prologue mark this play as the earliest of those of 


Aeschylus which we have, and consequently the old¬ 
est Greek drama extant. Its undeniable merits are 
much obscured by the very corrupt state of the text. 

(2) The Persians (JUpaai) is unique among the 
Greek tragedies which we possess in drawing its 
theme from history rather than from myth. The 
central point of interest is found in a splendid nar¬ 
rative of the battle of Salamis, but by an artifice 
of the poet the scene of tbe play is laid in Susa, 
and the laments of Atossa and the Persian nobles 
supply the tragic elements. The Persians was pro¬ 
duced in B.c. 472, as part of a tetralogy consisting 
of the Phineus, Persians, Glaucus mrrvlevs, and Pro- 
metheus the Fire-kindler (irvpKacve). 

(3) The Seven against Thebes (Eirrh iiri Orjftas) 
was produced in B.c. 467, as the third play in a 
tetralogy of which the remaining pieces were the 
Ixiius, Oedipus , and tbe satyric drama called The 
Sphinx . It includes a magnificent description of 
the seven Argive champions and their Theban 
opponents, with the final victory of Thebes, and a 
hint, at the close, of the Antigon^- motive, after¬ 
wards so finely worked out by Sophocles. In this 
play, as in the Persians , the martial spirit of Aes¬ 
chylus finds ample room for manifestation. Both 
dramas are li full of war,” to quote the words of 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 1021). 

(4) The Prometheus Bound (Tlpoprjdtvs fictr/iamjr), 
with its companiou pieces the Prometheus Loosed 
(Kvoperos) and the Prometheus the Fire-beam' (irvp- 
<popos), treated the history of the rebellious Titan 
who steadfastly suffered the wrath of Zens for his 
benefactions to mankind. The Prometheus Bound , 
the only play of the trilogy which has come down 
to us, depicts the hero, fettered to a rock iu Scy¬ 
thia, aud threatened by Hermes with a penalty still 
more severe. But he proudly refuses to submit to 
the will of the new ruler of Olympus, and at the 
close of the play he is struck by the thunderbolt, 
and, with the rock to which he is fastened, sinks 
out of sight. The second play described the final 
reconciliation and the liberation of Prometheus; 
while tbe third (see WestpliaPs Proleg. to Aeschylus , 
p. 207 foil.) probably celebrated the establishment 
of Prometheus in Attica as a benignant deity. No 
Greek tragedy has been more admired than the Pro¬ 
metheus Bound. In the grandeur of its action and 
the sublimity of character displayed, as well as in 
the exquisite pathos of some of its sceues, it stands 
almost uuequalled. The Prometheus trilogy was 
probably produced either in b.c. 468 or 466 (Christ), 
or about ten years earlier (Wecklein). 

(5) The trilogy composed of the Agamemnon (Ay «- 
ptpvtou), Chorphori (Xorjtfiopoi), and Eumenides (Evptvi- 
des), comes last rn the list, and is of special iuterest 
from the fact that it is the only complete trilogy 
which is extant from any of the Greek tragediaus. 
In the Agamemnon the poet describes the return of 
the victorious king from Troy, and his murder by 
Clytaemnestra and her paramour Aegisthus. In tbe 
Choephori, Orestes, sou of Agamemnou, now grown 
to manhood,returns, and with the help of bisfrieud 
Pylades avenges the murder of his father by put¬ 
ting to death tbe guilty pair, aud is himself, in turu, 
driveu frantic by the Erinyes. Iu the Eumenides 
be flees to Athens, w here lie is tried, aud by the 
advocacy of Apollo and the casting vote of Atbend 
he is acquitted, and the familyxmrse comes to an 
end. This great trilogy shows tbe geuins of Aes¬ 
chylus iu its loftiest form. Each play is complete 
iu itself, and yet each is but a single act in tbe 
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mighty drama of crime, vengeance, and expiation. 
The Agamemnon is the most powerful of the three 
plays, and probably the greatest work of Aeschy¬ 
lus, if indeed it is li otjh e most impressive tragedy 
in existence. The tdky is usually known as the 
Ortsim (’OpcoTcta), Jo; with the satyric play Pro¬ 
teus (IlpaTtvs), was produced in B.c. 458. 

The extant works of Aeschylus show a constant 
progress in dramatic art. He is said to have added 
a second actor to the one employed by his pred¬ 
ecessors, and iu his later plays he adopts, and uses 
with full mastery, the third actor first introduced 
by his yonnger rival, Sophocles. The choral parts, 
at first the most promiuent feature both iu extent 
aud importance, gradually give way before the 
growth of the dialogue. Iu the scenic effects, too, 
Aeschylus made many improvements, using ex¬ 
traordinary means to excite wonder or awe. Like 
Wagner, he was both poet aud musician, and, be¬ 
sides training his own choruses, he is said to have 
taken part as actor in the performances themselves. 

The most characteristic feature of his poetry is 
its grandenr, both of thought and style, though he 
is none the less master of lyric beauty aud tender 
pathos. His theology is stern and lofty, and per¬ 
vaded by the idea of a destiny which controls all 
things, human and divine. But the hereditary 
curse that brooded over the families of Labdacus 
and Pelops was always aided iu its destructive 
work by the folly and wickedness of the victims 
themselves. No poet, in fact, has stated more im¬ 
pressively than Aeschylus the inevitable connec¬ 
tion between guilt and punishment. His style, it 
must be confessed, is sometimes so elevated as to 
seem almost bombastic, but this apparent fault is 
the natural result of the poet’s mighty current of 
thought, which could not find vent in the ordinary 
channels of expression. 

All the existing MSS. of Aeschylus are said by 
W. Dindorf to be derived from the Codex Mediceus 
(Laurentianus), which dates back to the eleventh 
century, and contains many valuable scholia taken 
from the ancient grammarians. It is the only au¬ 
thority for the Choephor t, of which, however, the 
text is iu a bad condition. The Prometheus , Seven 
against Thebes , and Persians are more fully represent¬ 
ed by MSS. thau the other plays. Two codices of the 
fourteenth century (Florentiuus aud Farnesianus) 
supply that portion of the Agamemnon (lines 295- 
1026) which is missing from the Codex Mediceus. 

The Aldine editio princeps (1518) and the edition 
of Stanley (London, 1663) are worthy of note among 
the older editions. To these may be added among 
later works the editions of Hermann (Leipzig, 1852), 
Kirchhoff (Berlin, 1880), Weil (Leipzig, 1885), aud 
the valuable critical edition of Week 1 ein-Yitelli 
(Berlin, 1885). Paley’s (Loudon, 1879) is the most 
convenient English edition of all the plays with 
notes. Annotated editions of single plays are 
numerous. Among the more recent are Wecklein’s 
Oresteia (Leipzig, 1888), Schneidewiu-Heuse’s Aga¬ 
memnon ( Berlin, 1883), Allen’s Weckleiu’s Prome¬ 
theus (Boston, 1891), Teuffel - Weckleiu’s Persians 
(Leipzig, 1886), Tucker’s Suppliants (Loudou, 1889), 
and Flagg's Seven against Thebes (Boston, 1886). 
DindorFs Lexicon Aeschyleum (Leipzig, 1873) is au 
indispensable work to the student. The best com¬ 
plete English translation is that of Plumptre; but 
f*»r the Agamemnon and the Prometheus we are fort¬ 
unate in having versions of great excellence by 
Robert Browning and Mrs. Browning respectively. 


Aes circumforaneum. Money borrowed from the 
argentarii (q.v.) who had shops around the Forum. 

Aesculapius or Asclepius (’AcncArpriov). The 
god of the medical art. Iu Homer he is not a 
divinity, but simply the “blameless physician” 
whose sons, Machaon and Podalirius, were the 
physicians in the Greek army. The common story 
relates that Aesculapius was a sou of Apollo and 
Coronis, and that when Coronis was with child by 
Apollo she became enamoured of Iscbys, an Arca¬ 
dian. Apollo, informed of this by a raven, killed 
Coronis and Ischys. When the body of Coronis 
was to be burnt, the child Aesculapius was saved 
from the flames, and was brought up by the cen¬ 
taur Chiron, who instructed him in the art of heal¬ 
ing and iu huntiug. There are other tales respect¬ 
ing his birth, according to some of which he was a 
native of Epidaurus, and this was a common opin¬ 
ion iu l&ter times. After he had grown up, he not 
only cured the sick, but 
recalled the dead to life. 
Zeus, fearing lest men 
might contrive to escape 
death altogether, killed 
Aesculapius with bis 
thunderbolt; but, on the 
request of Apollo, Zeus 
placed him among the 
stars. He was married to 
Epion6, by whom be had 
the two sons spoken of 
by Homer, and also other 
children. The chief seat 
of the worship of Aes¬ 
culapius was Epidaurus, 
where he had a temple 
surrounded with an ex¬ 
tensive grove. Serpents 
were sacred to him, be¬ 
cause they were a symbol 
of renovation, and were 
believed to have the pow¬ 
er of discovering healing 
herbs. The cock was sac¬ 
rificed to him. At Rome 
the worship of Aescula¬ 
pius w'as introduced from 
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Epidaurus in b.c. 293, for the purpose of averting 
a pestilence. The supposed descendants of Aescu¬ 
lapius were called by the patronymic name of 
Asclepiadae, aud their principal seats were Cos 
aud Cnidus. They were an order or caste of 
priests, among w’hom the knowledge of mediciue 
was regarded as a sacred secret, and was trans¬ 
mitted from father to sou in these families. 


Aescfilus. A species of trees, commouly ranked 
in the family of oaks. 

Aesepus. A river rising near Mount Ida, aud 
flowing into the Propontis. 

Aes equestrg, aes hordearium, aes military. 

Ancient terms for the pay of the Roman soldiers 
before the regular stipendium was introduced. The 
first denoted the sum given for the purchase of a 
horse for the eques; the second, the sum paid for 
the keep of the horse; aud the third, the pay of a 
foot-soldier. See Equks. 

Aesemia. A town of Samnium, made a Roman 
colony in the First Punic War. 

Aes gravA A term applied to the early Italian 
bronze or copper coins. See As. 
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AeidiL A river forming the boundary between 
Pice mini and Umbria. 

Aes manuarium. The money won in throwing 
dice (manibus collection , in which phrase warms means 
a throw). See Alea; Tali; Tesserae; Par im- 
par. 

Aes military. See Aes equestre. 

Aeaon (A ura>v). The son of Crethens and Tyro, 
and father of Iasou. He was excluded from the 
throne by his half-brother Pelias. Daring the ab¬ 
sence of Iason on the Argonautic expedition, Pelias 
attempted to murder Aeson, bat the latter pat 
an end to his own life. According to Ovid, Aeson 
survived the return of the Argonauts, and was 
made young again by Medea. See Argonautae ; 
Iason; Medea. 

Aesopua (Aurowror). A famous writer of fables, 
the first author who created an independent class of 
stories about animals, so that iu a few generations 
his name and person had become typical of that en¬ 
tire class of literature. In course of time, thanks to 
his plain, popular manner, the story of his own life 
was enveloped iqjin almost inextricable tissue of 
tales and traditions, which represent him as an 
ugly hunchback and buffoon. In the Middle Ages 
these were woven into a kind of romance. A 
Phrygian by birth, and living in the time of the 
Seven Sages, about B.c. 600, he is said to have been 
at first a slave to several masters, till Iadmon of 
Samos set him free. That he next lived at the 
court of Croesus, and being sent by him on an em¬ 
bassy to Delhi, was murdered by the priests there, 
is pure fiction. Under his name were propagated 
in all parts of Greece, at first only by tradition iu 
the mouth of the people, a multitude of prose tales 
teaching the lessons of life uuder the guise of fa¬ 
bles about animals. We know how Socrates, dur¬ 
ing his last days in prison, was engaged in turning 
the fables of Aesop into verse. The first written 
collection appears to have been made by Deme¬ 
trius of Pbalerum, B.c. 300. The collections of 
Aesop's Fables that have come down to ns are, iu 
part, late prose renderings of the version in cho- 
liambics by Babrius (q. v.), which still retaiu here 
and there a scrap of verse; partly products of the 
rhetorical schools, and therefore of very different 
periods and degrees of merit. A good text of the 
version by Babrius is that of Schueidewin (1865), 
and of Hartung with Gerinau notes and a trans¬ 
lation (1858). See also Rutherford’s edition of Ba¬ 
brius (Londou, 1883). 

Aesopua, Clodius. A great tragic actor at 
Rome, a contemporary of Quiutns Roscius (q. v.), 
and, like him, on intimate terms with Cicero. 
Aesopus appeared upon the stage for the last time 
at the dedication of Pompey’s theatre in B.c. 55. 
He left a largo fortune to his son, who wasted it 
in luxury and dissipation, on one occasion dissolv¬ 
ing a pearl worth $40,000, and swallowing it, in 
order to outdo the famous exploit of Cleopatra. 

Aes rudd. See As; Numismatics. 

Aestii or Aestui. A Slavonic people living on 
the sea-coast in northeastern Germany (Kurland), 
and noted for collecting and selling amber, which 
they called glaesum (Tac. Germ. 45). 

Aeatimatio litis. See Iudex. 

Aestila. A town of the Aequi, between Prae- 
neste and Tibur. 

Aes uxorium. A tax paid by men who reached 


old age without marrying, and first imposed by 
the censors in b.c. 403. See Lex Iulia et Papia 
POPPAEA. 

Aesymnetes (aiavpvrjrrjs,fTom okra, a just por¬ 
tion). Originally a judge 'at the games, but later 
a person whom his fellow-citizens had voluntarily 
invested with absolute power, so that Dionysius 
compares the office with the Roman dictatorship. 
There is but one express instance known of the 
bestowal of this office, namely, upon Pittacns, in 
Mitylen^ (Dionys. v. 73; Strabo, xiii. 617; Pint. 
Solon , 4; Diog. Laert. i. 75. See Tittmaun, Griec/u 
Staatsv. p. 76). 

Aetas. See Impubes. 

Aethalia, Aeth&lia, or Hva. An island in the 
Tuscan Sea, the modem Elba. 

Aethalldes (AWaXlbrjs). The sou of Hermes 
and Enpolemia, the herald of the Argonaut*. His 
soul, after many migrations, at length took posses¬ 
sion of the body of Pythagoras, in which it still rec¬ 
ollected its former migrations. (Apoll. Rb. i. 54.) 

Aethidpes. A name said to be from aiOto and 
arsfe, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted,, 
was applied (1) most generally to all black or dark 
races of men; (2) t-o all the inhabitants of Inner 
Africa, south of Mauretania, the Great Desert, and 
Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and In¬ 
dian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of Asia; 
and (3) most specifically to the inhabitants of the 
land south of Egypt, which was called Aethiopia 
(q.v.). 

Aethiopia (\l6ioiria). Nubia, Kordofan, Seminar, 
Abyssinia. A country of Africa, south of Egypt, the 
boundary of the countries being at Syen6 and the 
Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on the 
east to the Red Sea, and to the south and south¬ 
west indefinitely, as far apparently as the knowl¬ 
edge of the aucients extended. The people of 
Aethiopia seem to have beeu of the Caucasian race, 
and to have spoken a language allied to the Ara¬ 
bic. Monuments are found in the country closely 
resembling those of Egypt, but of an inferior style. 
It was the seat of a powerful monarchy, of which 
Meroe was the capital. Some traditions made 
Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilization, while 
others ascribed the civilization of Aethiopia to 
Egyptian colonization. So great was the power 
of the Aethiopians that more than Once in its his¬ 
tory Egypt was governed by Aethiopian kings. 
Under the Ptolemies, Graeco-Egyptian colonies es¬ 
tablished themselves in Aethiopia; but the couu- 
try was never subdued. The Romans failed to 
extend their empire over Aethiopia, though they 
made expeditions into the country, in one of which 
C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Napata, aud defeated the warrior 
queen Caudac6 (b.c. 22). Christianity very early 
extended to Aethiopia, probably iu consequeuce of 
the conversion of the treasurer of Queen Candacd* 
Cf. Acts, viii. 27; and see Candace. 

Aethi5pis (Ai0io7nY). An epic in five books by 
Arctinus of Miletus, one of the Cyclic poets, said 
to have been a pupil of Homer. The poem covers 
the portion of the Trojan War from the death of 
Hector to the death of Achilles. The heroine ia 
Penthesilea (q. v.). This poem was by some added 
to the Iliad by a modification of the last liue. See 
Cyclic Poets ; Epos ; Trojan War. 

Aethra (AtSpq). (1) Daughter of Pittbeus, king 
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of Troezen, mother of Theseus by Aegeus or, accord-1 
iug to another account, by Poseidou. While Ho- 
mer merely mentions her as a servant of Helen at 
Troy, later legend adds that when the Dioscnri 
took Aphidnae and set free their sister, whom The¬ 
seus had carried off, they couveyed Aethra to 
Sparta as a slave, whence she accompanied Helen 
to Troy; aud that on the fall of that city they 
brought her grandsons, Acamas and Demophoon, 
back to Athens. (2) A daughter of Oceanus, by 
whom Atlas begot the twelve Hyades (q. v.) and 
a son, Hyas. 

Action (’ArrtW). A Greek painter in the latter 
half of the fourth century B.C., especially famed for 
bis picture of Alexander the Great’s wedding with 
the beautiful Roxana, B.c. 328. See Pictura. 

Aetius (’Acrtor). (1) Of Amida in Mesopotamia, a 
Greek physician of the sixth century a.d., who lived 
at Constantinople os imperial physician in ordi¬ 
nary. He was the author of a great miscellany on 
pathology and diagnosis in sixteen books. (2) An 
beresiarcb of the fourth century A.D., called by his 
adversaries “the Atheist.” Epiphanins has pre¬ 
served forty-seven heretical propositions from the 
work of Aetius, among them the rejection of the 
authority of the prophets and apostles; the asser¬ 
tion that the Son of God was not like the Father; 
the doctrine that faith without works is sufficient; 
and the claim that the most culpable acts are the 
necessities of nature. He died A.D. 366. (3) A Ro¬ 
man general born in Moesia towards the end of 
the fourth century a.d. He led an army of Huns 
to suppress the usurpation of the emperor John. 
In a.d. 433 he became consul and general-in-chief, 
aud as such kept back the Western barbarians for 
tweuty years, defeating the Goths, Burgundians, 
Gauls, and Franks; and at ChAlons routed the 
famous Attila (q. v.) in the year 451. In 454, the 
emperor Valentinian, jealous of his fame, slew him 
with his own hand. 

Aetna (At Tvrj). (1) A volcanic mountain in the 
northeast of Sicily between Tauromenium and 
Catnna. It is said to have derived its uarne from 
Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of Heaven and 
Earth. Zeus buried under it Typhon or Eucela- 
dus; and in its interior Hephaestus and the Cy¬ 
clops forged the thuuderbolts for Zeus. There 
were several eruptions of Mount Aetna in antiqui¬ 
ty. One occurred in B.c. 475, to which Aeschylus 
aud Pindar probably allude, and another in B.c. 
425, which Thucydides says was the third on record 
since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. (2) A town 
at the foot of Mount Aetna, on the road to Catana, 
formerly called Inessa or Inuesa. It was fouuded 
in B.c. 461 by the inhabitants of Cataua, who had 
been expelled from their own town by the Siculi. 
They gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
their own town Catana had been called Aetna by 
Hiero I. 

Aetna. The title of a didactic poem generally 
ascribed to Lucilius Inuior, the friend of Seneca, 
though once printed with the minor works of Ver¬ 
gil. It consists of 646 hexameter lines, and de¬ 
scribes the mountain, with au account of a former 
eruptiou. The poem has been revised, emended, 
and annotated by H. A. J. Munro (Camb. 1867). 

Aetnaea (ra A Irvata). A festival celebrated in 
houour of Zeus Aetnaeus, bo called from his statue 
at Mount Aetna. Xothiug is known of the de¬ 
tails. 


| Aetolia (AitwXui). A division of Greece, bounded 
on the west by Acarnauia, from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by the river Acheloiis; on the north by Epirus 
and Thessaly; on the east by the Ozolian Locrians; 
and on the south by the eutrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was divided into two parts—Old Aetolia, 
from the Acheloiis to the Eveuus aud Calydon; and 
New” Aetolia, or the Acquired, from the Evenus aud 
Calydon to the Ozolian Locrians. On the coast 
the country is level aud fruitful, but in the interior 
mountainous aud unproductive. The mountains 
contained many wild beasts, and were celebrated 
in mythology for the hunt of the Calydoniau boar. 
The country was originally inhabited by Curetes 
aud Leleges, but was at au early period colonized 
by Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus 
(q. v.). The Aetoliaus took part in the Trojan 
War, under their king Thoas. They continued for 
a long time a rude aud uncivilized people, living 
to a great extent by robbery; aud even in the time 
of Thucydides (B.c. 410) many of their tribes spoke 
a language which was not Greek, aud were in the 
habit of eating raw flesh. They appear to have 
been early uuited by a kind of league, but this 
league first acquired political importance about 
the middle of the third century B.c., and became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian monarchs and 
the Achaean League. The Aetoliaus took the side 
of Antiochus III. against the Romans, and on the 
defeat of that monarch, B.c. 189, they became vir¬ 
tually the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of 
the Achaeans, b.c. 146, Aetolia was included in the 
Roman province of Achuea. 

Aetollcum Foedus (to koiv6v tw v AitvXuv). A 
confederation of the Aetolian towns, afterwards 
joined by other towus aud cantons of Greece, and 
formed in B.c. 338, after the battle of Chaeronea, 
to counteract the influence of Macedonia in the 
affairs of Greece. (See Achaean League.) Its 
political existence was destroyed in b.c. 189 by the 
treaty with Rome by which the Aetoliaus became 
Roman subjects. 

Aetolus (AtVttXdr). The son of Endymion, who 
founded Elis and Iphianassa. Having accidentally 
killed Apis, son of Phoroneus, he fled with a band 
of followers into the country which afterwards was 
called, in his honour, Aetolia (q. v.). See Apollod. 
i.7,6. 

Aetoma (dirto^a). See Fastigium. 

Adtos (deTor). See Aquila. 

Aex. (1) A rocky island between Tenos and 
Chios, so called from its having the shape of a goat 
(<;t£). (2) The goat Amalthea (q. v.) that suckled 

Zeus, and became a constellation under the name 
of Aex. 

Afer, Cnaeus Domitius. The preceptor of 
Quiutiliau, and an orator of ability, who was born 
at Nemansus (Nlmes), and died of drunkenness, 
a.d. 59. He is best remembered as having been 
au iuformer under Tiberius, betrayiug to death 
Claudia Pulcbra and Q. Varus, her son. See Tac. 
Ann. iv. 52; xiv. 19; Quint, v. 7. 

Affines, Affinitas, or A dimes, Adfinltas. Affi- 
nes are the cognati of husband and wife; aud the 
relationship called affiuitas can only be the result 
of a lawful marriage. There are no degrees of 
affinitas corresponding to those of cognatio , though 
there are terms to express the various kinds of 
affinitas. The father of a husband is the socer of 
the husband’s wife, and the father of a wife is the 
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8<>cer of the wife’s husband; the term aocrus ex¬ 
presses the same affinity with respect to the hus¬ 
band’s and wife’s mothers. A sou’s wife is nurus 
or daughter-in-law to the son’s parents; a wife’s 
husband is gener or son-in-law to the wife’s par¬ 
ents. See Coonati. 

Thus the arus, avia — pater f mater —of the wife be¬ 
come by the marriage, respectively, the socer mag - 
nus , pro8oci'U8 t or towns magna — 8ocer , 8oa*u8 —of the 
husband, who becomes with respect to them sever¬ 
ally progener and gener . In like manner, the cor¬ 
responding ancestors of the husband respectively 
assume the same names with respect to the sou’s 
wife, who becomes with respect to them pronurus 
and nurus. The son and daughter of a husband or 
wife born of a prior marriage are called privignus 
and privigna with respect to their step-father or 
step-mother; and, with respect to such children, 
the step - father and step - mother are severally 
called vitricus and noverca. The husband’s brother 
becomes levir with respect to the wife, and his sis¬ 
ter becomes glos (the Greek yaXwr). Marriage was 
unlawful among persons who had become such af- 
fines as above mentioned. A person who had sus¬ 
tained such a capitis diminutio as to lose both his 
freedom and the civitas, lost also all his aftiues. 

Afranius, Lucius. The chief master of the fa - 
hula togata , w ho flourished about B.c. 100. Taking 
Menander for his model, he achieved great success 
in depicting Roman life; and Cicero speaks of him 
as witty and a master of language. The titles of 
more than forty of his comedies are known to us; 
and lines of them have been preserved for us, and 
can bo found in O. Ribbeck’s collection. His plays 
kept possession of the stage until after the time of 
Nero. (See Comokdia.) For criticism, see Frute- 
rius in the Bheinisches Mu8eum y xxxiii. 242. 

Africa (from the Punic Frigi, a district on the 
north coast). A name used by the ancients in two 
senses, (1) for the whole continent of Africa, and 
(2) for the portion of North Africa which the Ro¬ 
mans erected into a province. (1) In the more 
general sense, the name was not used by the Greek 
writers; and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The proper Greek name for the conti¬ 
nent is Libya (A 

Considerably before the historical period of 
Greece begins, the Phoenicians exteuded their 
commerce over the Mediterranean, aud founded 
several colonies on the north coast of Africa, of 
which Carthage w f as the chief. The Greeks knew 
very little of the country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colouy of Cyreud (b.c. 620), and 
the iutercoui-se of Greek travellers with Egypt 
in the sixth and fifth centuries; and even then 
their knowledge of all but the part near Cyreud 
was derived from the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 
who sent out some remarkable expeditions to 
explore the country. A Phoenician fleet sent by 
the Egyptian Pharaoh Neclio (about B.c. 600) was 
said to have sailed from the Red Sea, around Africa, 
and so into the Mediterranean: the authenticity 
of which story is still a matter of dispute. We 
still possess an authentic account of another ex¬ 
pedition, which the Carthaginians despatched 
uuder Hauno (q. v.) (about B.c. 510), and which 
reached a point on the west coast nearly, if not 
quite, as far as latitmle 10° north. In the interior, 
the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a formidable 


obstacle to discovery; but, even before the time 
of Herodotus, the people on the northern coast told 
of individuals who had crossed the desert, and had 
reached a great river flowiug towards the east, 
with crocodiles iu it, and black men living on its 
banks, which, if the story be true, was probably 
the Niger in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. 
There were great differences of opiniou as to the 
boundaries of the contiueut. Some divided the 
w'hole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia, but were not agreed to which of these two 
Libya (i. e. Africa) belonged; and those w’ho rec¬ 
ognized three divisions differed again in placing 
the boundary between Libya and Asia either on 
the west of Egypt or along the Nile, or at the isth¬ 
mus of Suez and the Red Sea: the last opinion 
gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides the iu- 
habitauts of Africa into four races: two uative, 
namely, the Libyans and the Ethiopians; and two 
foreign, namely, the Phceniciaus and the Greeks. 
The Libyans, however, were a Caucasian race; the 
Ethiopians of Herodotus correspond to our Negro 
races. The whole of the north of Africa fell suc¬ 
cessively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows: (1) Aegyptus; 
(2) Libya, including (a) Libyae Nomos or Libya 
Exterior, ( b ) Marmarica, (c) Cyrenaica; (3) Africa 
Propria, the former empire of Carthage; (4) Nu- 
m iDi a; (5) Mauretania, divided into («) Sititen¬ 
nis, ( b ) Caesarieusis, (cj Tingitana: these, with (6) 
Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, accord¬ 
ing to the divisions recognized by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. The northern district was 
better kuowu to the Romans than it is to us, and 
was extremely populous and flourishing. Africa 
Propria or Provincia, or simply Africa, was the 
name under which the Romans, after the Third 
Punic War, b.c. 146, erected into a proviuce the 
whole of the former territory of Carthage. It ex¬ 
tended from the river Musca, on the west, which 
divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of the Syr- 
tis Minor, on the southeast. It was divided into 
two districts ( regioncs ), namely, ( 1) Zeugis or 
Zeugitana,the district round Carthage; (2) Byza- 
cium or Byzacena, south of Zeugitana, as far as the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the 
modem regency of Turns. The province was full 
of flourishing towns, and was extremely fertile; 
it furnished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 

In the days of Strabo, the earlier knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by the ancients of Africa was little, if at all, 
improved. The Mediterranean coast and the banks 
of the Nile were the only ports frequeuted by the 
Greeks. Their opinion respecting the continent 
itself was that it formed a trapezium, or else that 
the coast from the Columns of Hercules to Pelu- 
sium might be considered as the base of a right- 
angled triangle of w hich the Nile formed the per¬ 
pendicular side, extending to Aethiopia and tbo 
ocean, w hile the hypothenuse was the coast com¬ 
prehended between the extremity of this line aud 
the straits. The apex of the triangle reached be¬ 
yond the limits of the habitable world, and was 
consequently regarded as inaccessible. The knowl¬ 
edge of the day respecting the eastern and western 
coast of Africa appears to have extended no far¬ 
ther than 12° north latitude, or perhaps 12° 30'.* 
The two sides w r ere supposed to approximate, and 
between the Hesperii Aethiopes to the west aud 
the cinnamomifcra regio to the east, the distance 
was supposed to be comparatively small. This in- 
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tervening space was exposed to excessive heats, 
according to the coramou belief, which forbade the 
traveller’s penetrating within its precincts; while, 
at a little distance beyond, the Atlantic and Iu- 
dian oceans were brought to unite. The hypothesis 
which we have here stated made Africa terminate 
at about one half of its true length, and represented 
tbis continent as much smaller than Europe. On 
the other hand, the opinion of Hipparchus, which 
united eastern Africa to India, remained for a long 
period contemned, until Marinus of Tyre and Ptole¬ 
my had adopted it. This adoption, however, did 
not prevent the previous hypothesis from keeping 
its ground in some measure in the west of Europe, 
where it contributed to the discovery of the route 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Africa, according to 
Pliny (vi. $ 33), was three thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight Roman miles from east to west. The 
length of the inhabited part of Africa was sup¬ 
posed nowhere to exceed two hundred aud fifty 
Roman miles. Whatever may be the discussions 
to which the very corrupt state of the Roman nu¬ 
merals in the pages of Pliny are calculated to give 
rise, one thing is sufficiently evident, that the Ro¬ 
mans knew only a third part of Africa. See the 
article Geograpiiia, with the maps there given. 

African Period of Latinity. The period in 
the history of Latin literature from about 115-180 
a.d. was so called because of the fact that many of 
the prominent writers of this period were natives 
of Africa, e. g. M. Cornelius Fronto, Sex. Iu- 
uus Africanus, L. Apuleius, and the Christian 
writer Q. Septimius Florens Tertullian us. See 
Sermo Plebeius. 

African us. (1) A name given to several of the 
Scipios for their victories over the Carthaginians. 
See Scipio. (2) See Sextus Iulius. 

Afrlcua. The Roman name for the southwest 
wiud, which the Greeks called Aty, aud given to it 
because it blew off the coast of Africa. 

Agalma (dyaApa). See Statuaria. 

Agamedes (*A yaprjdrjs). Son of Erginus of Or- 
<*borneuos, and a famous builder, with his brother 
Trophouius (q. v.). 

Agamemnon (Ayaptppwp), The son of Atretis and 
brother of Meuelaiis. Driven from Mycenae after 
the murder of Atreus (q. v.) by Thyestes, the two 
young princes fled to Sparta, where KingTyndareos 
gave them his daughters in marriage—Clytaemnes- 
trato Agamemnon, and Helen to Menelaiis. While 
the latter inherited his father-iu-law’s kingdom, 
Agamemnon not only drove his uncle out of Myce¬ 
nae, hut so extended his dominions that in the war 
against Troy for the recovery of Heleu the chief 
command was intrusted to him, as the mightiest 
prince in Greece. He contributed one hundred 
ahips manned with warriors, besides lending sixty 
to the Arcadians. (On the immolation of his 
daughter Ipliigenia at Aulis, see 1phigf.nia.) In 
Homer he is oue of the bravest fighters before 
Troy; yet, by arrogantly refusing to let Chryses, 
priest of Apollo, ransom his daughter Chryseis, 
who had fallen to Agamemnon as the prize of war, 
be bronght a plague on the Grecian host, which he 
afterwards almost mined by ruthlessly carrying 
off Brisels, the prize of Achilles, who henceforth 
sulked in his tents and refused to tight. After 
the fall of Troy, Agamemnon came home with his 
captive, the princess Cassandra; but at supper he 
and his comrades were murdered bv his wife's 
2 * 


lover, Aegisthus, while the queen herself killed 
Cassandra. Such is Homer’s account; the tragio 
poets make Clytaemnestra, in revenge for her 
daughter's immolation, throw a uet over Agamem¬ 
non while bathing, aud kill him with the help of 
Aegisthus. In Homer his children are Iphiauas- 
sa, Chrysothemis, Laodic^, and Orestes; the later 
legend puts Iphigetiia and Electra in the place of 
Ipbiauassa and Luodic£. Agamemnon was wor¬ 
shipped as a hero. His name is the title of a play 
by Aeschylus (q. v.). See the articles Achilles; 
Orestes; Pelopidae; Trojan War. 

Agamemnonldes (Ayapfppopibqs). A patronym¬ 
ic applied to Orestes (q. v.), the son of Agamemnon. 

Agamiou Graph6 (dyapiov ypa<f>r)). Au indict¬ 
ment among the Spartaus brought agaiust those 
who married too late or unsuitably; and also 
against those who did not marry at all. The pen¬ 
alty was dripia. ScoAtimia; Matrimonium. 

Aganippd ( Ayaptmrrj). A spriug on Mount Heli¬ 
con, near Thespiae in Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, 
who were called from it Aganippides. Its water 
was believed to impart poetic iuspiration. 

Agaaias (’A yatriat). A Greek artist of Ephesus, 
who nourished probably in the first century B.c. 
The Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre is from his 
hand. See Gladiatores. 

Agaso. A groom, generally a slave, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to take care of horses, to drive cattle, 
or to perform the lowest menial offices. 

Agatharchldes (’A yadapx^rjs). A Greek gram¬ 
marian of Cnidos, who lived at Alexandria in the 
second century B.C. He composed among other 
historical works oue on the successors of Alexander 
the Great, and a description of the Red Sea in five 
books. Of both of these, some fragments remain. 

Agatharchus (’A yddapxos). (1) A Greek, the in- 
veutor of scene-painting. See Vitruv. vii. Praef.aud 
the articles Pictura; Tiieatrum. (2 ) A Samian 
painter, the contemporary of Zeuxis, who prided 
himself on the rapidity of his w ork, receiving from 
Zeuxis the famous retort that if Agatharcns paint¬ 
ed his works in a short time, he (Zeuxis) painted 
“ for a long time,” i. e. for posterity. 

Agathias (AyaOias). A Greek poet and historian 
of Myriua, in Asia Minor, w ho w’as born about A.D. 
530, and died about 582. By profession he was a 
jurist, but in his KtacXof, a collection of his own and 
other contemporary poems in eight books, he made 
a beginning of the Greek Anthology, which still pre¬ 
serves 101 of his epigrams. He also wrote a his¬ 
tory of Justinian iu five books, in continuation of 
the work of Procopius (q. v.). See Anthology. 

Agathftcles (’AyatfoKXrjv). A Sicilian adventurer, 
born at Thermae, and brought up as a potter at 
Syracuse. His strength and personal beauty rec¬ 
ommended him to Damas, a noble Syracusan, who 
drew him from obscurity, aud on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and so became one of the 
wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious 
schemes then developed themselves, and he was 
driven into exile. After several changes of fortune 
he collected an army, and was declared sovereign 
of Syracuse, B.c. 317. In the course of a few r years 
the whole of Sicily wlncli was not under the do¬ 
minion of Carthage submitted to him. In 310 he 
was defeated at Himera by the Carthaginians, 
under Hamilcar, who straightway laid siege to 
Syracuse, whereupon he formed the bold desigu of 
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averting the ruin which threatened him by carry¬ 
ing the war into Africa. His successes were most 
brilliant aud rapid. He constantly defeated the 
troops of Carthage, but was at length summoned 
from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many 
cities had revolted from him, B.c. 307. These he re¬ 
duced, after making a treaty with the Carthagin¬ 
ians. He had previously assumed the title of King 
of Sicily. He afterwards plundered the Lipari 
Isles, aud also carried his arms into Italy, in order 
to attack the Bruttii. But his last days were em¬ 
bittered by family misfortunes. His graudson 
Archagathus murdered his son Agathocles, for the 
sake of succeeding to the crown, aud the old king 
feared that the rest of his family would share his 
fate. He accordingly sent his wife and her two 
children to Egypt; and his own death followed al¬ 
most immediately, in 289, after a reign of twenty- 
eight years, and iu the seventy-second year of his 
age. Some authors relate an incredible story of 
his being poisoned by Maeno, an associate of Ar- 
chagatbns. The poison, w r e are told, was concealed 
in the quill with which he cleaned his teeth, and 
reduced him to so frightful a condition that he was 
placed on the funeral pile and burned while yet 
living, being unable to give any signs that he was 
not dead. 

Agathodaemon (dyaQoSalpcov). A friendly dis¬ 
posed spirit of the cornfields and vineyarils, to 
whom libations of uumixed wine were made at 
meals. See Daemon ; Eventus. 

Agathoergi (dyafapyoi). The five hundred 
knights who composed the body-guard of the 
Spartan kings iu time of w f ar (Herod, i. 67). 

Ag&thoii ('Ayddau'). An Atheniau tragic poet, the 
friend of Euripides and Plato. He died abon t b.c.400. 

Agathyrsi (‘Ay ddvpaoi). A people in European 
Sarraatia,on theriverMaria(Marosch), in Transylva¬ 
nia, noted for their practice of tattooing their skins. 

Agave (*Ay avf}). Daughter of Cadmus and wife 
of Ecbiou. She, with other women, in a bacchanalian 
frenzy, tore to pieces her own son Pentheus (q. v.). 

Agdifitis ("Ay&orif). See Rhea. 

Agdla (ayfXrj). An assembly of young men in 
Crete, who lived together from their eighteenth 
year till the time of their marriage. An nycX^ 
consisted of the sons of the most noble citizens, 
who were usually under the jurisdiction of the 
father of the youth who bad been the means of 
collecting the dyiXrj. It was the duty of this per¬ 
son, called dycXdrryr, to superintend the military 
and gymuastic exercises of the youths (who were 
called dycXdoToi), to accompany them to the chase, 
and to punish them when disobedient. He was 
accountable, however, to the State, which support¬ 
ed the dyc'Xai at the public expense. All the mem¬ 
bers of an dycXr) were obliged to marry at the same 
time. In Sparta the youths entered the dyAai, 
usually called /Sovat, at the end of their seventh 
year. See Education. 

Ageladas (’AyqXd&if). A Greek artist of the first 
half of the fifth century B.c., famed for his images 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought iu metal. 
His repntatiou was much enhanced by the fact that 
Phidias, Myron, aud Polyclitus were his pupils. See 
Statuakia. 

Agema (dyrjpa, from dya>). The name of a chosen 
body of troops in the Macedonian army, which 
generally consisted of horsemen. The agema seems 


to have varied in number: sometimes it consisted 
of 150 meu, at other times of 300, and iu later times 
it contained as many as 1000 or 2000 men. 

Agenor ('Ay rjvoap). (1) Son of Poseidon and 
Liby6, kiug of Phoenicia, brother to Belus, aud 
father of Cadmus and Europa (q. v.). 

(2) Son of An tenor by Theauo, a priestess of 
Athene, and one of the bravest heroes of Troy. In 
Homer he leads the Trojans iu stormiug the Greek 
intrenchments, rescues Hector w hen throw'll down 
by Aiax, aud even enters the lists with Achilles, 
but is saved from imminent danger by Apollo. In 
the post-Homeric legend he dies by the hand of 
Neoptolemus. 

Agenorides (’ Ayrjpopldrjs). A descendant of au 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phiueus, and Perseus. 

Ageorgiou Dikd (dyccapytov dUrj). An action 
which might be brought in the Athenian courts by 
a landlord against the farmer who had injured his 
land by neglect or an improper mode of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Ager; Ager Publicus. See Agrariae Leges ; 
AGRIMEN80RES. 

Ager Arcifinius. See Agrimensores. 

Ager Decumanus. See Agiumensores. 

Ager Limitatus. See Agiumensores. 

Ager Quaestorius. See Agrariae Leges. 

Ager Religiosua. See Agrimensores. 

Ager Vectigalis. See Agrariae Leges. 

Agesander (' Ayrjaapdpos). A Greek artist of the 
school of Rhodes. The celebrated group of the 
Laocoou is the joint work of Agesander, Atlieno- 
dorus, and Polydorus. See Laocoon. 

Agesilaus (*Ay7;«riXaor). The name of several 
kings of Sparta. (1) Agesilaiis who reigned about 
B.c. 886, aud was contemporary with the legis¬ 
lation of Lycurgns. (2) Son of Archidatnns II., 
and succeeded his half-brother Agis II. in B.c. 
398, excluding, on the ground of spurious birth, 
and by the interest of Lysander, his nephew Leo- 
tychides. From b.c. 396 to 394 he carried on 
the war in Asia Minor with great success, but, 
iu the midst of his conquests, was summoned 
home to defend his country against Thebes, Cor¬ 
inth, and Argos, which had been induced by Ar- 
taxerxes to take up arms against Sparta. In 
the year 394 he met and defeated, at Coronea in 
Boeotia, the allied forces. During the next four 
years he regained for bis country much of its former 
supremacy, till at length the fatal battle of Leuctra, 
B.c. 371, overthrew forever the power of Sparta, 
and gave the supremacy for a time to Thebes. In 
361 he crossed, with a body of Lacedaemonian mer¬ 
cenaries, into Egypt, where he died in the winter 
of 361-360, after a life of above eighty years and 
a reign of thirty-eight. In person Agesilaiis w-as 
small, mean - looking, and lame, on which last 
ground objection had been made to his accession, 
au oracle, curiously fill tilled, having warned Sparta, 
of evils awaiting her under a “lame sovereignty.” 
In his reign, indeed, her fall took place, but not 
through him, for he was one of the best citizens 
and generals that Sparta ever had. 

Ageaip51is (’Ay^o-iVoXts). The name of several 
kings of Sparta. (1) Agesipolis who succeeded liis- 
father,Pausanias, while yet a minor, in B.c. 394, and 
reigned fourteen years. (2) Son of Cleombrotus, 
reigned one year,B.c. 371. (3) Succeeded Cleomenes 
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iu b.c. 220, bnt was soon deposed by bis colleague 
Lycurgns. 

Agetoria. Auother name for the Carnea (q. v.). 

Agger from ad and gero. A term used 

iu general for a heap or mound of any kind. It 
was more particularly applied to a mound, usual¬ 
ly composed of earth, which was raised around a 
besieged towu, and was gradually increased in ! 
breadth and height till it equalled or overtopped 
the walls. At the siege of Avaricum, Caesar raised 
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in tweuty-five days an agger 330 feet broad and 80 
feet high. The agger was sometimes made not only 
of earth, bnt of wood, hurdles, etc., as in the ac¬ 
companying illustration, whence we read of its 
being set on fire. The name agger was also ap¬ 
plied to the earthen wall surrounding a Roman 
encampment, composed of the earth dug from the 
ditch (fossa), which was usually nine feet broad 
and seven feet deep; but if any attack was appre¬ 
hended, the depth was increased to twelve feet 
and the breadth to thirteen feet. Sharp stakes 
were usually fixed upon the agger, which was 
then called vallum. When both words are used (as 
in Caesar, agger ac vallum ), the agger means the 
mouud of earth, and the vallum, the sharp stakes 
which were fixed upon the agger. 

Agiaa ('Aytar). See Cyclic Poets. 

Agia (’Aytr). The name of several kings of 
Sparta. (1) The sou of Eurystheues, the founder of 
the family of the Agidae. (2) Sou of Archidamtis 
11., reigned B.c. 427-398. He took an active part in 
the Peloponnesian War, and invaded Attica several 
times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he was the 
guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife 
Timaea (in consequence of which Leotychides, the 
son of Agis, was excluded from the throne as ille¬ 
gitimate). (3) Son of Archidamus III., reigned B.c. 
338-330. He attempted to overthrow* the Macedo¬ 
nian power in Europe while Alexander the Great 
was iu Asia, but was defeated and killed iu battle 
by Antipater in the year 330. (4) Son of Eudami- 

das II., reigued B.c. 244-240. He attempted to re¬ 
establish the institutions of Lycurgns, aud to effect 
a thorough reform iu the Spartan state; but he 
was resisted by his colleague Leonidas II. and the 
wealthy, was thrown into prison, and there put to 
death by command of the ephors, along with his 
mother aud grandmother. 

Agitatores. See Circus. 

Agla» Oue of the Graces. See Ch a rites. 

Agmen. The Roman army on the march. See 
Exrrcitus. 

Agnail See Cognatio. 

Agnomen. See Nomen 

Agonalia, Agonia, or Agonales. A name de¬ 


rived from the old Latin agonia t a victim, and 
giveu to four festivals iu the Roman calendar. (1) 
A sacrifice to Ianus, on the 9th of January. (2) A 
sacrifice by the Salii (q. v.) to Mars or Quiriuus, 
on the 17th of March. (3) A sacrifice to Veiovis 
(q. v.), on the 21st of May. (4) A feast called Sep- 
timontium, held on the 11th of December, when 
a victim was offered on each of the seven hills of 
Rome. See Huschke, Das alte rom. Jahr (1869). 

Agdnes (aywvft). (1) A general term used by tbe 
Greeks of the contests at the great nat ional festivals. 
8ee Olympia; Pythia; Nf.mea; Isthmia. (2) As 
a legal term it is used of lawsuits. See Timema. 

AgonothStae ( ayfovoBtrai ). The persons who 
in the Grecian games decided the disputes aud 
awarded tho prizes. See Olympia; Pythia; Ne- 
mea; Isthmia. 

Ag&ra (dyopa). (1) A word that properly means 
an assembly of any nature, and is usually employed 
by Homer for the general assembly of the people. 
The dyopa seems to have been considered an essen¬ 
tial par^ iu the constitution of the early Grecian 
states, since the barbarity and uncivilized con¬ 
dition of the Cyclopes is characterized by their 
wanting such an assembly. The dyopa, though 
usually convoked by the king—as, for instance, by 
Telemaclnis in the absence of his father—appears 
to have been also summoned at times by some dis¬ 
tinguished chieftain, as, for example, by Achilles 
before Troy. The king occupied the most impor¬ 
tant seat in these assemblies, and near him sat the 
nobles, while the people sat or stood in a circle 
around them. The power aud rights of the people 
iu these assemblies have been the subject of much 
dispute. Platner,Tittmann, and Nitzsch maintain 
that the people were allowed to speak and vote; 
while Heeren and Mliller think “that tho nobles 
were the only persons who proposed measures, de¬ 
liberated, and voted, and that the people were only 
present to hear the debate, and to express their 
feeling as a body, which expressions might then 
be noticed by a prince of a mild disposition.” The 
latter view of the question is confirmed by the fact 
that iu no passage in the Odyssey is any one of 
the people represented as taking part in the dis¬ 
cussion ; while, in the Iliad , Odysseus inflicts per¬ 
sonal chastisement upon Thersites for presuming 



Plan of a Greek Agora, according to Vitruvius. 

A, the open court, surrounded by double colonnade* nnd shop*: B, the curiaf 
C, the rhtef temple. also used as » treasury ; O, the b»«ilion, or court of ju*tice| 
E. the tholua. In connection with tbe other rooms of the pryUnenro, e, d. 
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to attack the nobles in the ayopa. The people ap¬ 
pear to have‘been only called together to hear 
what had been already agreed upon in the council 
of the nobles, which is called fiovXf) and Bobkos, 
and sometimes even ayopa. 

Among the Athenians, the proper name for the 
assembly of the people was cmcX^crta, and amoug 
the Dorians dAi'a. The term ayopa was confined at 
Athens to the assemblies of the phylae and demi. 
In Crete the original name ayopa continued to be 
applied to the popular assemblies till a late period. 

(2) The name ayopa was early transferred from 
the assembly itself to the place iu which the as¬ 
sembly was held; and thus it came to be used for 
the market-place, where goods of all descriptions 
were bought and sold. The expression ayopa. irkg- 
Bovaa, u full market,” w as used to signify the time 
from morning to noon, that is, from about uiue to 
twelve o’clock. 

The agora in Greek cities corresponds to the 
Roman forum (q. v.). The chief authorities on the 
subject are Pausanias and Vitruvius. The accom¬ 
panying plan (after Vitruvius), taken from Hirt’s 
Gesehichte der liaukunst (xxi., fig. 1), represents the 
later form of the agora. 

See Boeckh, Evon. of Athens ; Leake, Topography 
of Athens ; Krause, Hellas, vol. ii.; Hirt, I^hre d. 
Gcbdude d. Griechen und Hornet', chap. v.; Waclis- 
ninth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde; and Becker- 
Goll, Charikles,4th scene, ii. pp. 177-212. 

Agoran5mi (dyopavopoi). Market-masters. In 
many Greek towns magistrates somewhat resem¬ 
bling the Roman aediles (q. v.). At Athens ten 
agoranomi were chosen by lot every year, fivg for 
the city, and five for the port of Piraeus. They 
looked especially after the retail trade, gave stran¬ 
gers leave to engage in it, tested weights and meas¬ 
ures as well as the quality of goods, confiscating 
and destroying what was spoiled; they settled dis¬ 
putes between buyers and sellers on the spot, or, 
if a suit at law was necessary, presided over it. 
See Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens , pp. 48, 333. 

Agrania (dypavla). A festival celebrated at 
Argos, iu memory of one of the daughters of 
Proetus, w ho had been afflicted with madness* 

Agraphiou Graphs ( dypa<f>iov ypa<f>r ]). The 
names of all persons at Athens who owed any sum 
of money to the state w’ere registered by the prac- 
tores (npaKTopfs) upou tablets kept for that pur¬ 
pose in the Temple of Athen6 on the Acropolis; 
and hence the expression of being registered on 
the Acropolis always means indebted to the state. 
If the name of an individual was improperly 
erased, he was subject to the action for non-regis¬ 
tration ( dypaf^lov ypa<j)r) ), which was under the 
jurisdiction of the thesmothetae; but if an indi¬ 
vidual was not registered, he could ouly be pro¬ 
ceeded against by (q. v.), aud was uot liable 

to the aypaffriov ypatyg. 

Agr&phou Metallou Graphs (dypdfpov prrdA- 
Aov ypa(f>rj). An action brought before the thes¬ 
mothetae at Athens, against an individual who 
worked a mine without having previously regis¬ 
tered it. The state required that all mines should 
be registered, because the twenty-fourth part of 
their produce was payable to the public treasury. 

Agrariae Leges (Agrarian Laws). Laws deal¬ 
ing w'itli the distribution of the Roman public 
land (ager publicus), and in general to be described 
as law's providing for the allotment to the poorer 


citizens of land belonging to the state, or regulat¬ 
ing the tenure on which these lands should be held. 
Such assignments of laud are said to have been 
made as early as Romulus (Varro, R. R. i. 10, 2), 
but the first agrariau law was that proposed by 
Sp. Cassius iu b.c. 480. The public lands were the 
result of conquest in war. It was not till towards 
the end of the Republic that we hear of the state’s 
acquiring territory by the gift of a foreign prince. 
War iu the ancient world made the bodies and be¬ 
longings of the vanquished the absolute property 
of the victors. No doubt either policy or pity gen¬ 
erally interfered to prevent the full exercise of the 
power. In Italy especially, the persous were uot 
usually made slaves; but though the conquered 
community was allowed to exist, it was deprived 
of part, ofteu of a third part, of its lands. These con¬ 
fiscated lands had sometimes been utterly wasted in 
war, sometimes were still unhurt, and iu a state of 
cultivation, sometimes consisted of moorland aud 
w’ood. Each kind requires separate treatment. 

1. The cultivated lauds were dealt with in one, 
or it may be in all, of four w ays. 

(a) Part w as sold by the quaestors, and hence 
called agri quaestoiii. According to the Gromatici, 
the land for this purpose W'as measured aud divid¬ 
ed by balks ( limites ) into square plots ( laterculi ), 
measuring ten actus each side, aud containing fifty 
iugera, i.e. thirty-one acres, each. As containing 
one hundred square actus, it was sometimes called 
centuria. The earliest instance recorded of a sale 
was in the case of Pometia, where, although the 
city was surrendered when about to be stormed, 
some of the chiefs were slain, some of the husband¬ 
men were sold as slaves, the town was destroyed, 
and the land sold (Liv. ii. 17). The sale uuder the 
spear ( sub hasta) gave full rights of ownership (Gai. 
iv. 16). Conquest had extinguished all previous 
title or claims to the land, and the state would of 
course give legal effect to its own acts of transfer. 

( b ) Part was given and assigued in full owner¬ 
ship to Roman citizens. This land w r as duly sur¬ 
veyed, measured, divided by balks into centuries, 
each containing two hundred iugera (one hundred 
and twenty-five acres), and assigued by lot to Ro¬ 
man citizens. Such land was called agri dati ad - 
signati. The oldest assignments were two iugera 
to each man; this formed an hereditament ( here- 
diutn), i.e. he had not the mere use or life interest 
of the plot, but it passed to his heirs after him. 
The lots of one hundred men thus formed one ceu- 
turv (cent-uir-ia). Later on, seven iugera were re¬ 
garded as the normal size of a lot (Pliu. H. X. xviii. 
$ 18); but, iu fact, there was great variety, the 
amount naturally depending upou the extent of 
land open to distribution and the number of citi¬ 
zens to share in it. The survey aud distribution 
were effected by a special commission of three, five, 
or ten men (Cic. Agr. ii. 7), called Illviri A. D. A., 
i.e. agris dandis adsignandis. 

(c) Part of the confiscated lands were given back 
to their former ow ners, and no rent, was imposed 
on these plots. 

(d) Part was neither sold nor assigned nor re¬ 
stored to the former owmers, but let for a rent (r cc- 
tigal), often for long periods to state contractors 
( mancipes), who sublet to the nearest occupiers. 
Hyginus mentions as long a lease as one hundred 
years. 

2. Besides the cultivated lands still in condition 
to be sold or let, there were the mountain pastures 
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and woods. The mountain pastures and woods 
were often granted (concessa) to the old proprietors, 
or to the municipality, or to the new Roman colo¬ 
ny, or reserved to the state; aud other tracts of 
land were often useful as pastures where there 
were not sufficient farmers to require them as 
arable land. Sometimes a small rent was required, 
and then they came under the head of agri vecti- 
gales (Grom. pp. 203, 205). Sometimes strips of 
wood on the mouutaiu were auuexed by the origi¬ 
nal assignment to the different estates (fundi) of 
private persous. Pastures, in like manner, were 
sometimes appropriated to individuals, but held 
pro indiriso; or sometimes made common to the 
whole of the community (Grom. p. 48). Appian 
(Bell. Civ. i. 7) says that taxes were laid for the use 
of the common pastures, both for larger and smaller 
animals, i. e. horned cattle and sheep. The last 
was collected by the publicans. 

3. Appiau says that “ the larger part of the lands 
taken from the conquered had been wasted by war, 
and uncultivated. As the Romaus had no time to 
distribute it, they gave notice that any oue who 
liked might temporarily work it, paying a tax of 
a yearly tenth of the seed crops, and a fifth of the 
plantations” (i. e. fruits; for instance, olives and 
grapes). There is no other authority for this def- 
iuite historical statement of a notice aud a tax. 
The Gromatici speak frequently of agri occupatorii, 
i. e. lauds belonging to squatters, aud explain that 
it was conquered land occupied by individuals. 
The word most frequently used to denote this oc¬ 
cupation is possidere; the occupiers are possessors; 
the lands, possessiones —terms which do not, how¬ 
ever, imply anything as to the legality of the title 
by which it is held. But that this sort of occupa¬ 
tion was recognized by law is clear from the fact 
that interference with it by the state was the sub¬ 
ject. not of judicial proceedings, but of legislative 
enactment. 

It does not seem probable that any definite ar¬ 
rangement was made in early times for the occu- 
patiou of public land which was uot assigned, or 
sold, or leased; aud the legal claim of the state to 
deal wit!, it was as incontestable in theory as it 
was difficult to enforce without the destruction of 
those reasonable expectations, arising from long 
use, which are the foundation of the statesman’s 
view of property. It is disputed whether the pa¬ 
tricians alone (to the exclusion of the plebeians) 
had, before the Licinian laws, the right to hold the 
public laud: as a fact, it was probably the case. 
They were originally, and continued for long to be, 
the holders of the governmeut, aud they were, as a 
rule, the richest. Now the occupation of tracts of 
land wasted in war was not a poor Roman’s busi¬ 
ness; it was at a distance; it required capital; 
and it was insecure, partly from the enemy on the 
bonier, and partly from the state’s not having as¬ 
signed it as private property. Neither the peasant 
nor the small capitalist would find the occupation 
of such land at a distance from Rome attractive; 
moreover, he was liable to be called off to serve in 
war. The rich man could risk something, could 
employ slave labour, could judge of the political 
prospects, and have a potential voice in the actions 
of the state. Such possessions had a natural ten¬ 
dency to accumulate iu the hands of the few. The 
holders added field to field (continuare agios), partly 
by purchase from their poorer neighbours, partly 
by violence, partly by taking in auy vncaut land | 


adjoining. Thus were formed the large estates 
( latifundia , lati fundi ) which, worked by slaves, 
drove out, or gave no opening for, free peasants, 
aud, portending the ruin of Italy, roused the Grac¬ 
chi to their famous legislation. 

For some account of the specific agrarian laws, 
see the articles Rogationes Liciniak ; Semproniae 
Leges; Thoria Lex; Gracchus. 

Agraulia (’A ypav\la). An Athenian festival in 
honour of Agraulos (q. v.), daughter of Cecrops. 

Agraulos (*Aypav\os). (1) Daughter of Actaens, 
first king of Athens, aud wife of Cecrops. (2) Daugh¬ 
ter of Cecrops and Agraulos, of whom various stories 
are told. Athene is said to have given Erichthonius 
in a chest to Agraulos and her sister Her s6, with 
strict injunctions uot to open it; but they disobeyed 
the command. (See Erichthonius.) Agraulos was 
subsequently punished by being changed into a 
stone by Hermes, because she attempted to pre¬ 
vent the god from entering the house of Hcrs£, 
with whom he had fallen in love. Another legend 
relates that Agraulos threw herself down from the 
Acropolis because au oracle bad declared that the 
Athenians would conqner if some one w^ould sac¬ 
rifice himself for his country. The Athenians in 
gratitude built her a temple ou the Acropolis, in 
which the young Athenians, on receiving their 
first suit of armour, took an oath that they would 
always defend their country to the last. 

AgrStae (dypirai). The uame of nine maidens 
chosen every year in the islaud of Cos, as priestesses 
of Athene. 

Agiiania (aypiavia). Probably the same festival 
as the agrania (q. v.), and celebrated in Argos and 
Thebes. 

Agric51a, Gnaeus Iulius. A Roman general, 
who was born June 13th, a.d. 37, at Forum Iulii 
(Fr^jus, in Proveuce), the son of Iulius Grae- 
cinus, who was executed by Caligula, aud of Inlia 
Procilla. He received a careful education ; he first 
served iu Britain, a.d. 60, under Suetonius Pauli- 
nus; was quaestor in Asia in 63; was governor of 
Aquitania from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, 
when he betrothed his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus, and iu the followiug year gave her to him 
in marriage. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, w’hich he held for seven years, during 
which tine he subdued the whole of the country 
with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, 
and by his wise administration introduced among 
the inhabitants the language and civilizatiou of 
Rome. He was recalled in 85 through the jealousy 
of Domitian, and on his return lived iu retirement 
till his death, iu 93, w hich, according to some, was 
occasioned by poison administered by order of Do¬ 
mitian. His character is drawn iu the brightest 
colours by his son-in-law Tacitus, whose life of 
Agricola has come down to us. See Tacitus. 

Agriculture. (1) In Greece. Agriculture was 
a leading industry, at least as early as Homer. 
The soil was stubborn, fertile plaius being com¬ 
paratively few, and mouutains ami rocky ground 
preponderating. But, favoured by a genial cli¬ 
mate, agriculture w j as carried on almost every¬ 
where with a zeal to which the wants of a dense 
population added their stimulus. That it was re¬ 
garded as the very gronudw’ork of social life is 
show n by the fact that its gnardiau goddess De¬ 
meter presided also over wedlock aud law. It 
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was looked upon as the most legitimate way of 
earning a livelihood. It was carried to tbe high¬ 
est pitch* in the Peloponnesus, where every scrap 
of cultivable soil was ftijple to yield its crop, as 
may be seen to this day b$4he artificial terraces 
that scarp every mountain-slotfe* ynch care was 
bestowed on irrigation. Scarcity «of water was 
supplemented by artificial means; protisiou was 
made against irregular bursts of mountain torfmJts 
by embanking and regulating the natural outlets, 
while moist lands were channelled and stagnaut 
waters drained. Water was distributed every¬ 
where by ditches and canals, under the supervision 
of state officials; and laws of ancient date guarded 
against the unfair use of a watercourse to a neigh¬ 
bour’s damage. See Emissarium. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves and 
serfs, though field labour was not deemed dis¬ 
honourable to the freeman, except where law* and 
custom forbade his engaging in any sort of handi¬ 
craft, as at Sparta. In some countries, especially 
Arcadia, the old-world plan of every man tilling 
his field with his own hand remained in force to the 
latest times; and even emineut statesmen likePhilo- 
poemen (q. v.) would not give it up. Four kinds of 
grain were chiefly grow f u—wheat, barley, and two 
kinds of spelt, to all of which the climate allowed 
two sowings in the year—besides millet, sesame, 
various leguminous plants, aud several sorts of 
herbage for fodder. With no less diligence was 
Greek husbandry applied to gardening, especially 
to the cultivation of the vine. This, while stead¬ 
ily pursued on the mainland, w*as developed to an 
extraordinary extent in the islands, most of which, 
owing to their mountainous character, did not af¬ 
ford their inhabitants sufficient arable soil. In 
olive-culture no part of Greece competed with At¬ 
tica, which also produced the best figs, the fruit 
most widely cultivated. Kitchen-gardening w*as 
practised on the largest scale in Boeotia. Con¬ 
sidering the enormous consumption of flowers in 
wreaths, the rearing of them, especially of the rose, 
lily, uarcissns, and violet, must have been a lucra¬ 
tive business, at least in the neighbourhood of 
great towns. Meadow-farming was of next to no 
importance, few districts haviug a soil adapted for 
it, and such meadow s as there were being used for 
pasture rather than haymaking. 

(2) In Italy. In Italy also, the existence of the 
commuuity was regarded as based upon agricult¬ 
ure. This is proved by the practice of marking 
the site of the future walls of a new* town by a 
furrow drawm with the plough. At Rome espe¬ 
cially, the body of irremovable peasantry long 
formed the core of the common w’ealtb. lu polit¬ 
ical life the free peasant was the only factor held 
iu acconut, and accordingly iu war the object was 
to increase the number of free peasants by plant¬ 
ing them out on as much of borderland as could 
be wrested from the enemy. Iu early times agri¬ 
culture was thought the only respectable calling 
in which a Roman citizen could engage; aud man¬ 
ual labour was held in high esteem and brought no 
discredit upon persons of rank aud station, even 
Cato the Censor working iu the fields side by side 
with his slaves. 

Husbandry was mainly directed to the raising 
of grain, the ordinary cereal being at first spelt, 
till, in the fifth century B.c., wheat began to take 
a place beside it. They also cultivated barley, 
millet, aud legumiuous plants, as well as turnips, 


greens, and herbs for fodder. On irrigation and 
drainage the Italians bestowed much pains. They 
had no lack of grass-lauds, either for pasture or 
haymaking; and from an early time these were 
artificially watered. The cultivation of tbe vine 
aud olive extended as that of grains declined ; so 
did the growth of orchard fruit, which, under the 
late Republic and the early Empire, received a 
vast expansion both from the improvement of na¬ 
tive kinds and the introduction and naturalization 
of many foreign fruits. Iu earlier times the prime 
favourite among fruit trees had been, as in Greece, 
the nutritious fig. Agriculture proper was ruined 
by the acquisition of the first extra-Italian posses¬ 
sions, Sicily and Sardinia; for the com supplied 
by the provincials as tribute in kind began to be 
used, not only iu provisioning the armies, but in 
feeding the urban population. (See Annoxa.) As 
the state, to humour the rabble of Rome, sold this 
corn at the lowest possible prices, sometimes even 
below its value, the growth of cereals ceased to be 
profitable; farmers kept it down to a minimum, 
aud took to cattle-breeding or to raising wine and 
oil. These branches of industry not ouly flourished 
in the face of competition, but, with judicious man¬ 
agement, were highly remunerative. The death¬ 
blow was given to the Italian peasantry by the 
increasing employment of slaves and the absorp¬ 
tion of small farms in large estates. (See Latifcn- 
dium.) On these, besides the growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, aud cattle 
was carried on, as well as w’oodcraft aud special 
industries such as pottery, charcoal-burning, and 
others. 

Farming implements, in addition to the plough, 
or aratrum (q. v.), usually drawn by oxen, wdiich 
was much the same among Greeks and Romans, 
aud always very imperfect, included a great va¬ 
riety of spades, hoes, and mattocks, and among 
Romans the harrow* ( irpe, r, rastrum ), the use of 
which among the Greeks is doubted. The season 
for sowing all cereals was usually autumn. At 
harvest the stalks were cut with the sickle about 
half-way dow u, aud the rest left standing as stub¬ 
ble, to be either burned or utilized for manure. 
The process of threshing was very defective. 

See Dickson, Husbandry of the Ancients (1788); 
De la Malle, ficonomie Politique des liomains (1840); 
Hoskvns, Hint, of Agriculture (1849); and the arti¬ 
cle Gloponici. 

Agri Decumates. “ Tithe-lauds.” The name 
giveu by the Romans to a part of Germany, east 
of the Rhine and north of the Danube, w hich they 
took possession of w hen the Gennaus retired east¬ 
ward, and which they gave to the Gauls, and sub¬ 
sequently to their own veterans, on the paymeut 
of a tenth of the produce ( decnma). Towards the 
beginning of the second century a.d. these lands 
w ere incorporated iu the Romau Empire. 

Agrigentum (*A/cpdyar). The modern Girgeuti. 
A city on the south coast of Sicily, about two miles 
from the sea. It was celebrated for its w*ealth and 
populousuess, and was one of the most splendid 
cities of the ancient world. It was founded by a 
Doric colony from Gela, about b.c. 579; was under 
the government of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 
560), and subsequently under that of Theron (488- 
472). It was destroyed by the Carthagluiaus (405), 
and, though rebuilt by Timoleon, never regained 
its former greatness. It came into the power of 
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the Romans in 210. It was the birthplace of Em¬ 
pedocles. There are still gigantic remains of the 
ancient city, notably of its temple of Zeus. 

Agrimensorea. Land-surveyors; also called 
gi-omatici, from groma, the instrument used in meas¬ 
uring. Under the Roman emperors they formed a 
collegium. Like the jurisconsults, they had regu¬ 
lar schools, and received handsome salaries from 
the state. Their business was to measure unas¬ 
signed lands for the state, and ordinary lauds for 
the proprietors, and to fix and maintain boundaries. 
Their writings on the subject of their art were very 
numerous; and we have still scientific treatises on 
the law of boundaries, such as those by Frontiuus 
ami Hyginns. They were sometimes vested with 
judicial power, and were called spectabiles and cla- 
rimmi in the time of Theodosius aud Valentiuiau. 
As partitioned of laud, the agriraeusores were the 
successors of the augurs, aud the mode of their 
was derived from the old augurial method 
of forming the templum. The word tempium, like 
the Greek riptvosi simply means a division; its 
application to signify the vault of the heavens was 
due to the fact that the directions were always 
ascertained according to the true cardinal points. 
At the inauguration of a king or consul, the augur 
looked towards the east and the person to be in¬ 
augurated towards the south. Now, in a case like 
this, the person to be inaugurated was considered 
the chief, aud the direction in which he looked was 
the main direction. Thus we find that in the case 
•of land-surveying the angur looked to the south ; 
for the gods were supposed to be in the north, and 
the augur was considered as looking in the same 
manner in which the gods looked upou the earth. 
Hence the main line in land-surveying was drawn 
from north to south, aud was called cardo, as cor¬ 
responding to the axis of the world; the line which 
cut it was termed decumanus, because it made the 
figure of a cross, like the numeral X. These two 
lines were produced to the extremity of the ground 
which was to be laid out, and parallel to these 
were drawu other lines, accordiug to the size of 
the quadrangle required. The limits of these 
divisions were indicated by balks, called limites, 
which were left as high-roads, the ground for them 
being deducted from the land to he divided. As 
every sixth was wider than the others, the square 
borderiug upon this would lose pro tanto. When 
land was undivided it was called ardfinius or arci- 
to which class belouged the ager publicus. 
8ee Aguariae Leges. 

Military surveyors were known as metatores. Iu 
later times the agrimensor was called simply mensor. 
Other terms arefinitor , decempedator. Gromaticus is 
properly a professor of the art, and geometre# a 
teacher of it. 

The writings of the Gromatici which are extant 
contain short treatises of about the second century 
after Christ, by Froutinus ( embedded iu a com¬ 
mentary of a later writer called Agennitis Urbi- 
), by Sicnlus Flaccus, aud by apparently two 
writers bearing the name of Hyginus; several 
abort mathematical treatises of uncertain date by 
Balbus, Nipsus, a so-called Boethius, and others; 
extracts from official registers, probably of the fifth 
century, of the colonial and other surveys of lands, 
chiefly in Italy; lists aud descriptions of different 
kinds of boundary stones; extracts from the Theo- 
dosian Code, and oue title (x. 1) of Justinian’s Di- 
2«t: an obscure and barbarous tract (casoe litte- 


rarum) by one Innocentius, supposed to be school 
exercises in land-surveying, and some other short 
pieces. The origiu and date of the collection are 
unknown. Niebuhr awakened modern interest iu 
these writers, and in 1848 Lachmauu’s critical edi¬ 
tion appeared, aud superseded all earlier editions. 
In 1852, a secoud volume was published, containing 
essays on the MSS. by Blume, ou the text by Lacb- 
maun, and ou the list of colonies by Mommsen, and 
an elaborate essay on the whole subject by Rudorff. 

Agrimetatio. See Agrimensores. 

Agrionia ('Ayptvvia). A festival celebrated 
chiefly at Orchomenns, in Boeotia, in honour of 
Dionysus, surnamed ’Aypichwor, i. e. the wild. This 
festival was solemnized only by women and priests 
of Dionysus. It consisted of a kind of game, in 
which the women for a long time acted as if seek¬ 
ing Dionysus, and at last called out to oue another 
that he had escaped to the Muses, and had con¬ 
cealed himself with them. After this they pre¬ 
pared a repast, and, having enjoyed it, amused 
themselves with solving riddles. This festival 
was remarkable for a feature which proves its 
great antiquity. Some virgius, who were descend¬ 
ed from the Minyaus, and who probably used to 
assemble around the temple on the occasion, fled, 
and were followed by the priest armed with a 
sword, who was allowed to kill the one whom 
he first caught. This sacrifice of a human being, 
though originally it must have formed a regular 
part of the festival, seems to have been avoided in 
later times. Oue instance, however, occurred in 
the days of Plutarch (Quaeet. Graec. 38). See Mtil- 
ler, Die Minyer , p. 166. 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius. A Roman gener¬ 
al, who was born in B.c. 63, of an obscure family; 
studied with young Octavius (afterwards the em¬ 
peror Augustus) at Apollouia, in Illyria, and upon 
the murder of Caesar, in B.c. 44, was one of the 
friends of Augustus who advised him to proceed 
immediately to Rome. Iu the civil wars which 
followed, and which terminated in giving Augus¬ 
tus the sovereignty of the Roraau world, Agrippa 
took an active part; and his military abilities con¬ 
tributed greatly to that result. He commanded 
the fleet of Augustus at the battle of Actium iu 
B.c. 31. He was thrice consul, and iu his third 
consulship, in B.c. 27, he built the Pantheou. In 
the year 21 he married Inlia, daughter of Augus¬ 
tus. He continued to be employed iu various mili¬ 
tary commands till his death in B.c. 12. By his 
first wife, Pomponia, Agrippa had Vipsauia, mar¬ 
ried to Tiberius, the successor of Augustus; aud 
by Iulia he had two daughters, Inlia and Agrippi¬ 
na, aud three sons, Gaius Caesar, Lucius Caesar, 
aud Agrippa Postumus. The last was banished by 
Augustus to the island of Plauasia, and was put to 
death by Tiberius, a.d. 14. See portrait ou p. 16. 

Agrippina. (1) The daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa (q. v.) aud of Iulia, the infamous daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor Augustus, and married to Ger- 
manicus (q. v.), by whom she had nine children, 
among whom were the emperor Caligula, aud 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distin¬ 
guished for her virtues and heroism, and shared all 
the dangers of her husband’s campaigns. Ou his 
death, in a.d. 17, she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people 
increased the hatred which Tiberius and his moth¬ 
er, Livia, had long entertaiued towards her. At 
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length, in a.d. 30, Tiberius banished her to the isl- 
aud of Paudataria, where she died three years 
afterwards. See the portrait on p. 729. (2) 

Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina (supra), 
and mother of the emperor Nero, was born at Op- 
pidum Ubioruin, afterwards called, in honour of her, 
Colonia Agrippina, now Cologne. She was beau¬ 
tiful and intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am¬ 
bitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom she bad a son, 
afterwards the emperor Nero; next to Crispus 
Passienus; and thirdly 1 to the emperor Clandins 
(a.d. 49), although she was his niece. In a.d. 50 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, to 
the prejudice of his own son Britannicns; and, in 
order to secure the succession for Nero, she poi¬ 
soned the emperor in a.d. 54. The young emperor 
soon became tired of the ascendency of his mother, 
and, after making several attempts to shake off 
her authority, he caused her to be assassinated in 
a.d. 59. 

AgronSmi ( dypovopoi ). The country police, 
whose duties corresponded in most respects to 
those of the astynomi in the city. They appear to 
have performed nearly the same duties as the hy- 
lori (vXctpoi). Aristotle does not inform us in which 
one of the Greek states they existed. See Hylori. 

AgrotSras Thyaia (Ayportpar dvrrla). A festi val 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Artemis Agro- 
tera (from dypa, chase), in consequence of a vow 
made duriug the First Persian War to sacrifice to 
Artemis as many goats as there should be Persians 
slain at Marathon. But as the number of Persians 
slain was so great as to exceed that of the avail¬ 
able goats, the Athenians decreed that five hun¬ 
dred goats should be offered every year. This is 
the account given by Xenophon, but other writers 
give different legends. 

Agrypnis (Aypimvir). A nocturnal festival cele¬ 
brated at Arbela, in Sicily, in honour of Dionysus. 

Agyleus (’Ayvifvs). See Apollo. 

Agylla. See CaerA 

Agyrium (* Ayvpiov ). A Sicilian town, the birth¬ 
place of the historian Diodorus (q. v.). 

Agyrmus (dyvppos). See Eleusinia. 

Agyrtae ( ayvprm ). Wandering beggars, often 
claiming the priestly rauk, and making their liv¬ 
ing by fortune-telling and similar arts. They ap¬ 
pear to have originated in the East, and finally 
made their way to Italy, where they received the 
name of aeruscatores (q. v.). 

Ahala, Gaius Servilius. A Roman who, act¬ 
ing as magistei' equitum , in B.c. 439, slow' Spurius Mae- 
lius in the Forum, because he refused to appear 
before the dictator, L. Ciucinnatus. For this act, 
Ahala was tried, but escaped condemnation by a 
voluntary exile. See Maelius. 

Ahenobarbus. “ Brazen - bearded.” A name 
applied to the members of a noted Roman family, 
because the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) were said 
to have announced to one of their ancestors, L. 
Domitius, the victory of the Romans over the Lat¬ 
ins at Lake Regillus (b.c. 496), aud, in confirma¬ 
tion of the truth of what they told, to have stroked 
his black hair and beard, which immediately be¬ 
came red. (1) Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul 
B.C. 122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, at the 
confluence of the Sulga aud Rhodanus. (2) Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 


104, brought forward the law (Lex Domilia) by which 
the election of the priests w'as transferred from 
the collegia to the people. The people afterward* 
elected him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitnde. 
He w'a8 consul in 96, and censor in 92, with Licin- 
ius Crassus, the orator. (3) L. Domitius Aheno¬ 
barbus, married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, aud 
was a staunch and courageous supporter of the aris- 
tocratical party. He was aedile in b.c. 61, praetor 
in 58, aud consul in 54. On the breaking-out of 
the civil war in 49 he threw' himself into Corfini- 
um, but was compelled by his own troops to sur¬ 
render to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and 
after the surrender of that town repaired to Pom- 
pey in Greece. He fell in the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), w here he commanded the left wing, and, ac¬ 
cording to Cicero’s assertion in the second Philip¬ 
pic, by the hand of Antony. (4) Cn. Domitiub 
Ahenobarbus, son of no. 3, was taken with his fa¬ 
ther at Corfinium (49), was present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy in 46, when 
he was pardoned by Caesar. He accompanied An¬ 
tony in his campaign against the Parthians in 36. 
He was consul in 32, and deserted to Augustus 
shortly before the battle of Actium. (5) Cn. Domi¬ 
tius Ahenobarbus, consul a.d. 32, married Agrip¬ 
pina (q. v.), daughter of Germanicus, aud was father 
of the emperor Nero. 

Ahenum. See Aenum. 

Ahrens, Heinrich Ludolf, philologist, wa* 
born June 6th, 1809, at Helmstadt, Germany, and 
was educated at Gottingen, where he became a 
privat-docent in 1830. From 1831 to 1845 he was a 
teacher in the Paedagogium at Ilfeld, leaving it to 
become head of the Lyceum in Hanover, an office 
which he filled until 1879. He died at Hanover, 
Sept. 24th, 1881. His principal works are the 
treatises, De Graecae Linguae Dialect is (Lib. i. JJe 
Dialectis Aeolicis et Pseudo-aeolicis , 1839; Lib. ii. L>e 
Dialecto Dorico , 1843) ; Griech. Formenlehre des home - 
rischen und attisc.hen Dialekts (1852) ; and Bucolicorttm 
Graecorum Theoaiti , Biontis , Moschi Reliquiae , 2 Vole. 
(1855-59). See Dialects. 

Aiax (A tar). (1) Son of Telamon, king of Sal- 
amis, and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him 
Aiax the Telamonian, Aiax the Great, or simply 
Aiax, w hereas the other Aiax, son of Ollens, is al¬ 
ways distinguished from the former by some epi¬ 
thet. He sailed against Troy in twelve ships, aud 
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is represented in tbe Iliad as second only to Achil¬ 
les in bravery. In tbe contest for the armour of 
Achilles he was couquered by Odysseus, and this, 
says Homer, was the cause of his death. Later 
poets relate that his defeat by Odysseus threw him 
into a state of madness; that he rushed from his 
tent and slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, 
fancying they were his enemies; aud that at length 
be put an eud to his own life. From his blood 
there sprang up a purple flower beariug the letters 
Ai (At) on its leaves, which were at once the ini¬ 
tials of his name and expressive of a sigh. Homer 
does not mention his mistress Tecmessa. (2) Sou 
of Oileus, king of the Locrians, also called the less¬ 
er Aiax, sailed agaiust Troy in forty ships. He is 
descril>ed as small of stature, but skilled in throw¬ 
ing the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift¬ 
footed among the Greeks. On his return from 
Troy his vessel was wrecked; he himself safely 
reached a rock through the assistance of Posei¬ 
don ; but, as he boasted that lie would escape in 
defiance of the immortals, Poseidon split the rock 
with his trident, and Aiax was swallowed up by 
the sea. This is the account of Homer. Others 
tell ns that the anger of Athene was excited against 
him because on the night of the capture of Troy 
he violated Cassandra in the temple of the goddess 
(Lycophron, 360 with sehol.). 

Aikias Dike (aliclas diKrj). An action brought 
at Athens before the Court of the Forty (ot rcrrapd - 
Kovra), against any individual who had struck a 
citizen of the State. Any citizen who had been 
thus insulted might proceed in two ways against 
the offending party—either by the aticias SIkij, w hieh 
was a private action, or by the v$pca>t ypafjyr), 
which was looked upon in the light of a public 
prosecution, since the State was considered to be 
wronged in an injury done to any citizen. It ap¬ 
pears to have been a principle of the Athenian law 
to give an individual who had been injured more 
than one mode of obtaining redress. 

It was necessary to prove (1) that the defendant 
had struck the plaintiff otherwise than accidental¬ 
ly or in jest; and (2) that the defendant struck the 
plaintiff* first. 

In this actiou, the sum of money to be paid by 
the defendant as damages was not fixed by the 
laws; but the plaintiff* assessed the amount ac¬ 
cording to the injury which he thought he had re¬ 
ceived, and the judges determined on the justice 
of the claim. 

Aides fAi&Tjr). See Hades. 

Aiklon (uikXoVj aocAov, or (Tiicvov, olkvov). (1) A 
meal in general. Thus Aleman uses avvaUXtat for 
<rwb*invta. (2) The chief dish or course in a meal. 
The dessert, or after-course, was called c' nditcXop . 

Aiora ( aldtpa ). See Akora. 

Aithousa (aWovaa). The open portico or ve¬ 
randa of the Homeric house. See Domus. 

Aitla (Aina). A treatise on Roman manners 
and customs, written by M.Terentius Varro (q. v.). 

Aiwa Ifocntfca or Loquens. A Roman divin¬ 
ity, “the Announcer.” A short time "Wfiqje the 
Gauls took Rome (B.c. 388) a voice was heard at 
Rome during the silence of night announcing that 
the Gauls were approaching. The Romans after¬ 
wards erected on the spot where the voice had 
been heard an altar, with a sacred enclosure around 
it, to Aius Locntius. See Livy, v. 50; Plut. Camill. 
30. 


Akkad or Accad. The southeastern division of 
ancient Babylonia as distinguished from the north¬ 
western division, which was called Surnir. The Ak¬ 
kadians, who appear to have come originally from 
Elam, were the dominant race in Babylonia at the 
time of its earliest history, and to them the Assyr¬ 
ians ascribed the civilization of Babylouia, and 
the invention of the cuneiform writing. There 
was also a city, Akkad, in the “ land of Shinar.” 
See Assyria; Babylonia; Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Akodn Martyrein (dxoq v paprvptiv). Hearsay 
evidence, which in Athenian law was generally in¬ 
admissible. The one general exception to this 
rule was the attested declaration of a dying per¬ 
son. See Ekmartyiua. 

Ala in a Romau house. See Domus, p. 545. 

Ala iu military language. See Alarii ; Exer- 
citus. 

Alabarches. A Roman official stationed at 
Alexandria under the Empire. The title is also 
fouud iu Lycia. See Arabarches. 

Alabastrotheca (dXaftaorpodrjKT)) . A holder for 
bottles, which, having round bottoms, could not 
stand unsupported (Pollux, x. 121). 

Alabastrum or Alabaster ( aXd^acrrpov^ dXd- 
(HaoTos). A small tapering or pear-shaped vessel, 
having no feet, used for holding perfumes and 
ointments. Such vessels were originally made of 
alabaster, of which the variety called onyx-alabas¬ 
ter was usually employed for this purpose. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the vessels were named 
from the material, or vice vei'sa. They are also 
found of stoue aud terra-cotta, with a white or 
cream-coloured ground aud black figures. The 
right-hand illustration show^s an alabastrum from 
Chiusi, carved into female faces above, and having 
a hole in the crown for pouring out the ointment 



Alabastrum. Alabastrum. (Dennis, 

(British Museum.) Etruria , i. p. exxv.) 

or perfume (Dennis, Etwria, i. p. exxv. ). Other 
materials were in use—as glass, and even gold (\pv- 
(T€ia a\d@a(TTpay Theocr. xv. 114). The alabastra 
usually had no handles, though w T e sometimes find 
specimens with them. They are first mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii. 20). Some of these vessels had 
a long narrow neck, which was sealed; so that 
when the woman in the Gospels is said to break 
the alabaster box of ointment, it appears probable 
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that she only broke the extremity of the neck 
which was thus closed. (Cf. Becker-Goll, Gallm , 
ii. p. 378). 

Alaea (ra dXala). Games annually celebrated 
at Tegea in honour of Athene Alea. 

Aland (’AXavot). See Scythia. 

Alaricus (Old German Al-ric, i. e. allrich). A king 
of the Visigoths, remarkable as being the first of 
the barbarian chiefs who entered and sacked the 
city of Rome, aud the first enemy who had ap¬ 
peared before its walls since the time of Hannibal. 
His first appearance in history is in a.d. 394, when 
he was invested by Theodosius with the command 
of the Gothic auxiliaries in his war with Eugeuius. 
In 396, partly from anger at beiug refused the com¬ 
mand of the armies of the Eastern Empire, and partly 
at the instigation of the minister Rnfiuus.he invaded 
and devastated Greece, till by the arrival of Stilicho, 
in 397, he was compelled to escape to Epirns. He was 
elected kiug by his countrymen in 398, having been 
previously, by the weakness of Arcadius, appointed 
prefect of Eastern Illyricum. The rest of his life 
was speut in the two invasions of Italy. The first 
(400-403), apparently unprovoked, brought him 
only to Ruvenna, and, after a bloody defeat at Pol- 
leutia, in which his wife aud treasures were taken, 
aud a masterly retreat to Verona, was euded by the 
treaty with Stilicho, which transferred his services 
from Arcadius to Honorius, and made him prefect 
of Western instead of Eastern Illyricum. The sec¬ 
ond invasion (408-410) was occasioned by delay in 
fulfilling his demands for pay and for a western 
province as the future home of his nation, as also 
by the massacre of the Gothic families in Italy on 
Stilicho’s death. It is marked by the three sieges 
of Rome, in 408, 409, aud 410. The first of these 
was raised by a promised ransom. The second 
ended in the unconditional surrender of the city, 
and in the disposal of the Empire by Alaric to Atta¬ 
ins, till, on discovery of his incapacity, he restored 
it to Honorius. The third was ended by the 
treacherous openiug of the Salariau Gate, on Au¬ 
gust 24th, and the sack of the city for six days. It 
was immediately followed by the occupation of 
the south of Italy, and the design of invading 
Sicily aud Africa. This intention, however, was 
frustrated by his death, after a short illness, at 
Consentia, where he was buried in the bed of the 
adjacent river Busentiuus, aud the place of his in¬ 
terment was concealed by the massacre of all the 
workmen employed on the occasion. The few per¬ 
sonal traits that are recorded of him show the true 
savage humour of a barbarian conqueror. But the 
impression left upon us by his general character is 
of a higher order. The real military skill displayed 
in his escape from Greece aud in his retreat to 
Verona; the wish at Atheus to show that he had 
adopted the use of the bath and the other external 
forms of civilized life ; the moderation aud justice 
which he observed towards the Romans in time 
of peace; and the humanity which distinguished 
him during the sack of Rome, all indicate something 
superior to the mere craft and lawless ambition 
which he seems to have possessed. See Hodgkiu, 
Italy and her Invader* (Oxford, 1880-85). 

Alarii were the troops of the allies in the Ro¬ 
man army, and were so called because they were 
usually stationed iu the wings (alae). The alarii 
consisted of both horse and foot soldiers, and were 


commanded by praefccts, in the same manner as 
the legions were commanded by tribunes. The 
cavalry of the allies were called eguites alarii , to 
distinguish them from the cavalry of the legions 
(equites legionarii); and the infantry-soldiers were 
called cohortes alariae f to distinguish them from the 
cohortes legionariae . 

Alastor (*A\aara>p). Iu Greek mythology, an 
avenging daemon who dogs the footsteps of the 
guilty, and avenges upon children the sins of their 
fathers (Aescli. Vers. 354). 

Alauda (icopvbos). The lark. The Fifth Legion 
from the time of Inlius Caesar down to the third 
century was known as Alauda from the device of 
a lark ( alauda ) worn upon the helmets of the sol¬ 
diers composing it. See Suet. lul. 24. 

Alba. (1) Alba Fucbxtia or Fucextis, a town 
of the Marsi, and subsequently a Roman colony, 
situated on a lofty rock near the Lake Fucinus, aud 
used by the Romans as a state prison. (2) Alba 
Longa, the most aucient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, and to have colonized 
Rome. It was called Longa from its stretching 
iu a long line down the Alban Mount towards tho 
Alban Lake. It was destroyed by Tullus Hostil- 
ius, aud was never rebuilt; its inhabitants were 
removed to Rome. At a later time the surround¬ 
ing country was studded with the splendid villas 
of the Roman aristocracy and emperors (e. g. Pom- 
pey’s and Domitiau’s), each of which was called 
Albanum. (3) Alba Pompeia, a town in Liguria, 
colonized by Pompeius Magnus, the birthplace of 
the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania ( ’AXffavta ). The southeastern part of 
what is now Georgia, iu Asia, on the west side 
of the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
aud Araxes on the south to Mt. Cerannins (the east 
part of the Caucasus) on the north, and bounded 
on the west by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, 
abounding in pasture aud vineyards; but the in¬ 
habitants were fierce and warlike. They were a 
Scythian tribe, identical w ith the Alani. Tho Ro¬ 
mans first became acquainted with them at the 
time of the Mithridatic war, when they encoun¬ 
tered Pornpey with a large army. Modern geog¬ 
raphy comprises aucient Albania under two divi¬ 
sions—Daghestan and Leghistan. The name iu 
our own times is applied to the territory which in 
ancieut times was included in Illyria aud Epirus. 

AlbSnus Lacus. A small lake, about five miles 
in circumference, west of the Mons Albanus, be¬ 
tween Bov iliac and Alba Longa. It is the crater of 
an extinct volcano, and is many hundred feet deep. 
The emissarium which the Romans bored through 
the solid rock during the siege of Veii, in order to 
carry off the superfluous water of the lake, is ex¬ 
tant at the present day. See Emissarium. 

Albanus Mons was, in its narrower significa¬ 
tion, the mountain in Latium on whose declivity 
the tow n of Alba Longa w’as situated. It was the 
sacred mountain of the Latins, on which the relig¬ 
ious festivals of the Latin League were celebrated 
(Ferine Latinur), and on its highest summit was the 
temple of Inpiter Latiaris, to which the Roman 
generals asceuded in triumph when this houonr was 
denied them in Rome. The Mons Albanus in its 
w ider signification included the Mons Algidns and 
the mountains about Tusculum. 

Albinovauus, C. Pedo. An epic writer of the Au- 
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gustan Age, the friend of the younger Seneca, who 
call* him fabulator elegantissimus , and quotes him to 
ehow his ability as a raconteur. Ho is also men¬ 
tioned by Ovid, Martial, aud Quintilian. He wrote 
* Thebais , aud an epic on contemporary history. 
The elder Seneca ( Suas . 14) cites twenty-three hex¬ 
ameters of his, describing a storm in the North Sea. 
Sets Haube, Zttr Kenntn. des Alb . Ped. (Fraustadt, 
1880). 

Albums or Albus Postumlus. The name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members of 
which held the highest offices of the State, from 
the commencement of the Republic to its downfall. 
The founder of the family was dictator b.c. 498, 
when he conquered the Latins in the great battle 
near Lake Regillus (q. v.). 

Albinus, Clodius. A governor of Britain at the 
•death of the emperor Commodus (q. v.) in a.d. 192. 
In order to secure his neutrality, Septimius Sevenis 
made him Caesar; but, after Severus had defeated 
his rivals, he turned his arms against Albinus. A 
great battle was fought between them at Lugdu- 
num (Lyons), in Gaul, a.d. 197, iu which Albinus 
was defeated and killed. 

Albion (’A Xoviav). Another name of Britannia 
(q. v.), and signifying “the white laud,” from its 
white cliffs opposite the coast of Gaul. Albiou or 
Albany (the Gaelic form) is now generally believed 
to have been the early Keltic name of the whole 
island. The etymology of the word is the same as 
that of Alps. See Britannia. 

Albia. The modern Elbe; the most easterly 
river of Germany with which the Romans were 
acquainted; nor did they reach its banks until the 
expedition of Drusus in B.c. 9. The last Roman 
army that penetrated so far was that commanded 
by Tiberius in a.d. 5. 

Albogalenm See Apex. 

Albttla. Au ancient name of the river Tiber 
(q. v.). Albula is probably the pure Latin name, 
and Tiberis the Etruscan. Cf. Ye rg. Jen. viii. 332. 

Albtila Aqua or Albfilae Aquae. Cold sul¬ 
phurous springs issuiug from a small lake about 
sixteen miles from Rome, and flowing into the 
Anio. The largest of these springs was known as 
Albnuea. The Romans esteemed the water for its 
medicinal properties, and used it for both drinking 
and bathing. Cf. Suet. Aug. 82. 

Album. (1) A tablet or bulletin-board on which 
the praetor’s edict was inscribed. (See Edictum.) 
It was put up in a public place at Rome, so that all 
might read it. Some think it to have been a white 
board with black letters aud red titles ( rubricae ); 
while others hold the board to have been black 
and the letters white. (2) A list of the members 
of any public body, as album senatorium (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 42). Dio Cassius calls it XcvKopa. 

AlbunSa. See Albula Aqua. 

Albumus Mona. A wooded mountain in Lu- 
cania behind Paestum. 

Alcaeus CaXkoIos). A famous lyric poet of Mit- 
yleu^, in Lesbos, au elder contemporary of Sappho. 
Towards the end of the seventh century B.c., as 
the scion of a noble house, he headed the aristo¬ 
cratic party in their contests with the tyrants of 
his native town, Myrsilus, Melanchrus, and others. 
Banished from home, he went on romantic expe¬ 
ditions as far as Egypt. When the tyrants were 
put down, aud his former comrade, the wise Pitta- 


cus, was called by the people to rule the State, be 
took up arms against him also as a tyrant in dis¬ 
guise ; but, attempting to force his return home, 
he fell into the power of his opponent, who gen¬ 
erously forgave him. Of his further life nothing 
is known. His poems in the Aeolic dialect, ar¬ 
ranged in ten books by the Alexandrians, consisted 
of hymus, political songs (which formed the bulk 
of the collection), drinking songs, and love songs, 
of which we have but a few unsatisfactory frag¬ 
ments. Iu the opinion of the ancients, his poems 
were well constructed, while their tone was in 
harmony with the lofty passion and manly vigour 
of his character. The alcaic strophe, so much used 
by his admirer and not unworthy imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. See Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici (4th 
ed. 1878) for the fragments; aud Kock, Alkaeus 
und Sappho (1862). 

AlcamSnea (’AX/ca/icv^s). A Greek artist of 
Athens or Lemnos, aud a pupil of Phidias, w ho 
flourished towards the end of the fifth century 
b.c. Following his master’s ideal teudeucy, he 
devoted himself mainly to religious subjects, 
working like him in various materials, gold 
aud ivory, bronze and marble. His statue of 
the winner iu the Pentathlon was stamped as 
classic by the epithet of cyttpivopcvos, as the 
Doryphoros of Polyclitus was by that of #ca- 
vu>v. About B.c. 436 he w'ns employed with 
Phidias iu decorating the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. The marble groups of the battle of 
Centaurs and Lapithae in its western pediment 
are his work. Of these considerable remains 
have been brought to light by recent German 
excavations. 

AlcathoUs (’A XtcaBoos). The son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, who obtained as his wife Evaechmtf, 
the daughter of Megareus, by slayiug the Citliae- 
rouian lion, aud succeeded his father-in-law as 
king of Megara. He restored the walls of Megara, 
which is therefore sometimes called Alcatlio^ by 
the poets. In this work he was assisted by Apollo. 
The stone upon w T hich tho god used to place his 
lyre while he was at work w r as believed, even iu 
late times, to give forth a sound, when struck, sim¬ 
ilar to that of a lyre. 

Alceatis (*AX#ci;oTir). See Admetus. 

Alcibi&des ( , AX/a/3m$ijr). The son of Clinias 
aud Dinomach<5, bom at Athens about B.c. 450, 
and on the death of his father, iu 447, brought up by 
his relation Pericles. He possessed a beautiful per¬ 
son, trauscendent abilities, aud great wealth. His 
youth was disgraced by his amours aud debauch¬ 
eries, aud Socrates, who saw his vast capabilities, 
attempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but 
iu vain. Their intimacy, however, was strength¬ 
ened by mutual services. At the battle of Poti- 
daea (432) his life was saved by Socrates, aud at 
that of Delium (424) he saved the life of Socrates. 
After the death of Cleon (422) he became one of 
tho leading politicians, aud the head of the war 
party in opposition to Nicias. In 415 he was ap¬ 
pointed, along with Nicias and Lamachns, as com¬ 
mander of the expedition to Sicily. While the 
preparations for the expedition were going on, 
there occurred a mysterious mutilation of the 
busts of the Hermae, w'hich the popular fears con¬ 
nected with an attempt to overthrow the Athe¬ 
nian constitution. Alcibiades was charged with 
being the ringleader in this attempt. He demand- 
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ed an investigation before be set sail, bnt this bis 
enemies would not grant; but he bad not been 
long in Sicily before ho wag recalled to stand his 
trial. Ou bis return homeward 
be managed to escape at Thurii, 
and thence proceeded to Sparta, 
where he acted as the avowed 
euemyof his country. The mach¬ 
inations of his enemy, Agis II., 
induced him to abaudou the 
Spartans and take refuge with 
Tissaphernes (412), whose favour 
be soon gained. Through his 
influence Tissaphernes deserted 
the Spartans and professed his 
williugness to assist the Athe¬ 
nians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from banishment in 
411. He did not immediately 
return to Atheus, but remained 
abroad for the next four years, 
during which the Athenians un¬ 
der his command gained the vic¬ 
tories of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got 
possession of Chalccdou and Byzantium. In 407 
he returned to Athens, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm, and was appointed commauder- 
in-chief of all the laud aud sea forces. But the 
defeat at Notium, occasioned during his absence 
by the imprudence of his lieutenant, Autiochus, 
furnished his enemies with a haudle against him, 
and he was superseded in his command (406). He 
now went into voluntary exile to his fortitied do¬ 
main at Bisanth£, in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
After the fall of Athens (404) he took refuge with 
Pharnabazus. He was about to proceed to the 
court of Artaxerxes, when one night his house was 
surrounded by a baud of armed meu and set on 
fire. He rushed out, sword in hand, but fell, pierced 
with arrows (404). The assassins were probably 
either employed by the Spartans or by the broth¬ 
ers of a lady whom Alcibiades had seduced. He 
left a sou by his wife Hipparetd named Alcibiades, 
who never distinguished himself. See lloussaye, 
Hisioire d'A/cibiade, 2 vols. (Paris, 1873). 

Alcldes (*A \kc18ijs), A name applied to Heracles 
(q. v.) as being the grandson of Alccus (or Alcaeus). 

Alcim8d6 (’A \Kipidq). The wife of Aesou aud 
mother of Iasou (q. v.). 

Alcinfilis ('AXkivoos). The son of Nausithoiis 
and graudson of Poseidon, celebrated in the Odys- 
sey as the ruler of the Phaeaciaus iu the island of 
Seller ia. See Ph abaci a. 


Alclphron (’AkKifppaiv). A Greek rhetorician of 
the second century a.d., author of a collection of 118 
fictitious Letters in three books. These, written iu 
tolerably pure style and tasteful form, profess to be 
from sailors, peasants, parasites,aud hetaerae. They 
are sketches of character, ingeniously conceived 
and carried out, which give us a vivid picture of 
the existing state of culture, especially at Atheus. 
The letters from hetaerae are particularly interest¬ 
ing, as their plots are taken from the New Attic 
Comedy, especially the lost plays of Menander. 
The text, with a Latin version, is edited by Wester- 
mann and Hercher in the Didot collection (Paris, 
1856). See Novels and Romances. 

Alcith5£ (WKidor)). DaughterofMinyas,changed 
with her sisters into bats, for refusing to join other 
womeu of Boeotia in the worship of Dionysus. 


Alcmaeon (’AX^taiW). A native of Argos and rod 
of Amphiuraiis (q. v.) and Eriphyte. As his father, 
in departing on the expedition of the Seven agaiust 
Thebes, had bound him and his brother Amphilo- 
chus, then mere boys, to avenge him ou their faith¬ 
less mother, Alcmaeon refused to take part in the 
second expedition, that of the Epigoni (q. v.), till 
he had first fulfilled that filial duty; nevertheless 
his mother, bribed by Thersander with the gar¬ 
ment of Harmonia, persuaded him to go. The real 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slew the Theban 
kiug, Laodam&s, and was the first to enter the con¬ 
quered city. On returning home, he, at the bid¬ 
ding of the Delphian Apollo, avenged his father by 
slaying his mother, with, or according to some ac¬ 
counts, without, his brother’s help; but immedi¬ 
ately, like Orestes, he was set upon by the Furies, 
and wandered distracted, seeking purification and 
a new home. Phegeus, of the Arcadian Psopliis, 
half purified him of his guilt, and gave him his 
daughter Arsiuoe or Alphesiboea to wife, to whom 
he presented the jewels of Harmonia, which he 
had brought from Argos. But soon the crops 
failed in the land, and he fell into his distemper 
again, till, after many wanderings, he arrived nt 
the mouth of the Acheloiis, and there, in an island 
that had floated up, he found the country promised 
by the god, which had not existed at the time of 
his dying mother’s curse, and so he was completely 
cured. He married Acheloiis’s daughter, Callirrhoe, 
by whom he had two sons, Acaruan and Ampliot- 
erus (q. v.). Unable to withstand his wife’s en¬ 
treaties that she might have Harmonia’s necklace 
and robe, ho went to Phegeus in Arcadia, and 
begged those treasures of him, pretending that b© 
would dedicate them at Delphi for the perfect, heal¬ 
ing of his madness. He obtained them; but Plie- 
geus, on learning the truth, set his sou to waylay 
him on the road, and rob him of his treasure and 
his life. Alcmaeon’s sous then avenged their fa¬ 
ther’s death on his murderers. Alcmaeon received 
divine honours after death, and had a sanctuary at 
Thebes and a consecrated tomb at Psophis. 

Alcmaeonldae (*A \Kpauoviftai). A noble family 
at Athens, a branch of the family of the Nelidae, 
who were driven out of Pylus, in Messenia, by the 
Dorians, and settled at Athens. In consequence of 
the way in which Megacles, one of the family, treated 
the insurgents under Cylon (b.c. 612), they brought 
upon themselves the guilt of sacrilege, and were 
in consequence bauished from Athens about 596 
About B.c. 560 they returned from exile, but were 
again expelled by Pisistratus. In the year 548 
they contracted with the Amphictyonic Council to 
rebuild the temple of Delphi, and obtained great 
popularity throughout Greece by executing the 
work iu a style of magnificence which much ex¬ 
ceeded their engagement. On the expulsion of 
llippias in 510, they were agaiu restored to Athens. 
They now joined the popular party, and Clistbenea, 
who was at that time the head of the family, gavt 
a new constitution to Athens. See Clisthenks. 

Aleman ( \Wtcpav, the Doric form of *AX*fun<«>if)L 
The chief lyric poet of Sparta, though by birth a 
Lydian of Sardis. He was brought to Lacouia as 
a slave when very young, and was emancipated by 
his master, who discovered his genius. He prob¬ 
ably flourished about b.c. 631. He is Raid to have 
died, like Sulla, of the morbus pedicu / aris . Aleman 
is believed by some to have been the inventor of 
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erotic poetry, to which class of verse belong his 1 
Parthenia , songs snng by choruses of virgins, bri¬ 
dal hymns, and lines in praise of love and wine. 
The scanty fragments of his poems that remain can 
be fonnd in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). The most important fragment is one dis¬ 
covered on an Egyptian papyrus in Paris in 1855. 

Aleman was the inventor of the Cretic hexam¬ 
eter. He also used the dactylic, anapaestic, tro¬ 
chaic, and iambic metres. His poems were usually 
written in strophes. In the Alexaudriau Cauou j 
bis name headed the list of lyric poets. See Canon 
Alexandrinus. 

AlcmenG ('AXicfirjvr)). The daughter of Electryou, 
king of Mycenae, who promised to marry Amphit- 
rvou, provided be avenged the death of her broth¬ 
ers, who had been slain by the sons of Pterelaiis. 
Amphitryon undertook the task; but, during his 
absence, Zeus, iu the disguise of Amphitryon, vis¬ 
ited Alcmentf, and, pretending to be her husband, 
related in what way he had avenged the death of 
her brothers. Amphitryon himself returned the 
next day. Alcmeu£ became the mother of Heracles 
Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. I 

Alcy5n6 CaXkvovtj). (1) The daughter of Aeolus 
(q. v.) and wife of Ceyx (q. v.) (2) One of the Ple¬ 
iades (q. v.). 

Alcyonium Mare. The eastern part of the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

Aldobrandini Marriage. See Pictura. 

Alea. Gaming, or playing at a game of chauce 
of any kind. Gaming was looked down upon at 
Rome, and hence aleator was used as a term of re¬ 
proach ( Cic. in Cat. ii. 10, 23; ad Att. xiv. 5). It 
was also forbidden by special laws during the 
times of the Republic and under the emperors 
(retita legibus alea, Hor. Carm . iii. 24, 58; Cic. 
Phil. ii. 23,56; Ov. Trist. ii. 470 foil.; Dig. 11, tit. 5). 
Three such laws occur iu the Digest (l. c.) —the 
L»eges Titia, Pnblicia, and Cornelia—and likewise 1 
a senatus eonsultum and the praetor’s edict; the lat¬ 
ter enacting severe penalties on persons compel¬ 
ling others to gamble, and disabling the keepers 
of garubliug-boiises from bringing any action for 
damage or loss against their customers. At what 
time the two former laws were passed is quite un¬ 
certain ; bnt the Lex Cornelia was probably one 
of the laws of the dictator Sulla, who, we know, 
made several enactments to check the extrava¬ 
gance aud expeuse of private persons. (See Sump- 
Tt’s.) It has beeu inferred from the Miles GloiHosus 
(ii. 2, 9) that gaming must have beeu forbidden by 
law in Plautus’s time; but the lex talaria (aleana , 
Ritschl) in this passage seems rather to refer to 
the laws of the game than to any public enact¬ 
ment. Those who were convicted of gaming were 
condemned to pay four times the sum they had 
staked (Pseudo-Ascou. in Cic. Dir. $ 24, p. 110, ed. 
Orelli), aud became infames in cousequeuce. We 
know that infamia (q. v.) was frequently a conse¬ 
quence of a judicial decision; and we may infer 
that it was so iu this case from the expression 
of Cicero (“ Hominem lege, quae est de alea, cou- 
demuatum, in integrum restituit” Cic. rhil. 1. c.). 
Games of chance were, however, tolerated iu the 
month of December at the Saturnalia, a period of 
general relaxation ( Suet. Aug. 71) ; aud public 
opiuion allowed old men to amuse themselves in 
this manner (Cic. De Sen. 16,58). Under the Empire 
gambling was carried to a great height, aud the 


| laws were probably little more than nominal. 
Many of the early emperors—Augustus, Caligula, 
Claudius, Yitellius, and Domitiau—were very fond 
of gaming, and set an evil example to their sub¬ 
jects in this matter (Suet. Aug. 70, 71; Dio Cass, 
lix. 22; Suet. Cal. 41, Claud. 33; Dio Cass. lx. 2; 
Suet. Dorn. 21). Professed gamesters made a regu¬ 
lar study of their art, and there were treatises on 
the subject, among which w r as a book written by 
the emperor Claudius (Suet. Claud. 1. c.). All gam¬ 
ing was forbidden finally by Justiuian (Cod. 3, tit. 
43). See Walter, Geschichte d. row. Rechts , $ 763; 
Rein, Criminalrecht dev Rower, p. 833; and for au 
account of the games of chance, the articles Par 
Impar; Tali; Tesserae. 

Alea (*AXca). A town in Arcadia, south of the 
Stymplialiau Lake, where Athene was worshipped 
under the name of Alea. 

Aleaea or Alaea (’AXcato). A festival held near 
Tegea in honour of Athene Alea. See Halotia. 

Alec to ( ’AXtjkto) ). One of the Furies. See 
Eumenidks. 

Alectryomantia (aAeKTpvopavrtla). A mode of 
divinatiou practised by tlie Greeks. The letters 
of the alphabet were written iu a circle; a grain 
of wheat or barley was laid upon each letter; and 
a cock, consecrated or provided for the occasion, 
was placed within the circle. The required infor¬ 
mation was obtaiued by putting together those 
letters off which the cock picked the grains of 
corn. To obtaiu a fuller answer, they laid grains 
of corn upon the letters a second time, and repeat¬ 
ed the process. 

I AlectryonomacMa (dXcKTpvoi/o/iaxm). The pub¬ 
lic cock-fight, which was held every year in oue of 
the theatres of Athens. Cock-fights, in general, 
were exceedingly common among the Greeks aud 
Romans; but the origin of this oue in particular, 
which was sanctioned by the laws of the state, is not 
known, though Aelian says that wheu Themistocles 
marched with his Athenians against the Persians, 
he saw two cocks fighting against each other, and 
took the opportunity of addressing his soldiers, 
reminding them that these cocks were neither 
fightiug for their country nor for the gods, but ouly 
for victory. This speech is said to have great¬ 
ly animated the courage of the Athenians; and, 
after the war, they commemorated the eveut which 
had proved so useful to them by the annual festi¬ 
val in the theatre. (Aelian, V. H. ii. 28.) 

Aleipterion. See Aliptae; Balneae, p. 186. 

Alemanni, Alamanni, or Almannl (German alle 
Manned ',“ all men ”). A confederacy of Germans, 
consisting of the tribes between the Daunbe, the 
Rhine, aud the Main. They first came into contact 
with the Romans in the reigu of Caracalla, who 
assumed the surname of Alemanuicus on account 
of a pretended victory over them (a.p. 214). After 
this time they continually invaded the Roman do¬ 
minions, and in the fifth century were iu posses¬ 
sion of Alsace aud of German Switzerland. See 
Germania. 

Aleria or Alali a. One of the chief towns of 
Corsica, on the east of the island, founded by the 
Phocaeans in B.c. 564, aud made a Roman colony 
by Sulla. 

Alesa. See Halesa. 

Aleaia. A town of the Mandubii, in Gallia Lng- 
dunensis, aud situated on a high hill (now Auxois), 
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which was washed by the two rivers Lutosa (Oze) 
and Osera (Ozerain). It was takeu and destroyed 
by Caesar in B.c. 52, after a memorable siege. 

Aleu&dae. See Aleuas. 

Aleuas (*AXf vas). A Thessalian, descended from 
Heracles, who ruled at Larissa. He was the re¬ 
puted founder of the Aleuadae, a distinguished 
family of which two branches are mentioned : the 
Aleuadae and the Scopadae—the former remain¬ 
ing at Larissa, the latter inhabiting Crannon. In 
the Second Persian War the Alenadae espoused 
the Persian cause, aud gave aid to Xerxes (b.c. 
480) (Herod, vii. 6). After the war, when Leoty- 
chides was sent to Thessaly to punish those who 
had proved disloyal to Greece, the Aleuadae bribed 
him to a mild course. At a later period, Philip of 
Macedon found the Alenadae useful allies. 

| Alexander (*A \t%av8pos). (1) Another name for 
Paris (q. v.). 

(2) Alexander Aetolus, of Pleuron in Aetolia, 
who flourished about B.c. 280 at Alexandria, where 
he was employed by Ptolemy in arranging the 
tragedies aud sutyric dramas in the great library. 
He also wrote tragedies, short epics, elegies, and 
epigrams, of which fragments have been preserved. 
See Couat, La Pohie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882). 

(3) Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Caria, who 
flourished about a.d. 200, aud is known as Exege- 
tes, or “the expounder,” for his exposition of the 
commentaries of Aristotle. Ho wrote also original 
works ou Fate, Free Will, and the Soul, which, 
translated into Latin, were much read and studied 
in the Middle Ages. See Aristoteles. 

(4) Alexander of Tralles, in Lydia, a Greek 
physician living at Home in the sixth century a.d. 
He made a careful collection of excerpts from the 
older writers on therapeutics, in twelve books. See 
Medicina. 

(5) Alexander of Cotyaeum, in Phrygia, or, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, of Miletus, who flourished in the 
second century a.d. He took the name of Corne¬ 
lius Alexander, from his having been a slave of 
Cornelius Lentulus, w’bo gave him his freedom 
and made him the instructor to his children. He 
was surnamed Polyhistor, from the variety and 
multiplicity of his knowledge. The ancient writ¬ 
ers cite one of his works in forty books, each one 
of which appears to have contained the descrip¬ 
tion of some particular country, and to have had 
a separate title, such as AtyvTmaKa, Kapiaxd, etc. 
Pliny often refers to him. It is probable that he 
was the author of a work entitled Oavpaalcov 
c Tvvayoayr), “A collection of wonderful things,” of 
which Pbotius speaks. 

Alexander. The name of several kings of Mac¬ 
edonia. See Macedonia. 

Alexander, known as the Great, son of 
Philip II., king of Macedon, was born at Pella, 
B.c. 356. He was educated by Aristotle, who ac¬ 
quired a great influence over his mind and char¬ 
acter. He first distinguished himself at the battle 
of Chaeronea (338), where the victory was mainly 
owing to his impetuosity and courage. On the 
murder of Philip (336), lie ascended the throne, 
at the age of twenty, to find himself surrounded 
by enemies on every side. He first put down 
rebellion in his own kingdom, and then rapidly 
marched into Greece. His unexpected activity 
overawed all opposition; Thebes, which had been 


most active against him, submitted when he ap¬ 
peared at its gates; aud the assembled Greeks at 
the Isthmus of Corinth elected him to the com¬ 
mand against Persia. He now directed liis arms 
against the barbarians of the North, and crossed 
the Danube (335). A report of his death having 
reached Greece, the Thebaus once more took up 
arms; but a terrible puuishmeut awaited, them. 
Alexander took Thebes by assault, destroyed all 
the buildings, with the exception of the house of 
Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, and sold 
the rest as slaves. He now prepared for his great 
expedition against Persia. In the spring of 334 
he crossed the Hellespont with some 35,000 men. 
Of these 30,000 were foot and 5000 horse, and of 
the former only 12,000 were Macedonians. Alex¬ 
ander’s first engagement with the Persians was oil 
the river Granicns in Mysia (May, 334), where they 
were entirely defeated by him. In the following 
year (333) he collected his army at Gordinni (q. v.) 
in Phrygia, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordiau knot, which, it was said, was to be loos¬ 
ened only by the conqueror of Asia. From thence 
he marched to Issue, on the confines of Syria, 
where he gained a great victory over Darius, the 
Persian king. Darius himself escaped, but his 
mother, wife, and children fell into the hands of 
Alexander, who treated them with the utmost 
delicacy and respect. Alexander noiv directed his 
arms against the cities of Phoenicia, most of which 
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submitted; but Tyre was not taken till the middle 
of 332, after au obstinate defence of seven months. 
He next marched into Egypt, which unresisting¬ 
ly yielded to him. At the beginning of 331 he 
founded near the mouth of the Nile the city of 
Alexandria, and about the same time visited the 
temple of Zeus Ammon, in the desert of Libya* 
where he w as sainted by the priests as the son of 
Zens. In the spring of the same year (331 ) ho 
set out against Darius, who had collected another 
army. He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris* 
and at length met with the immense hosts of Da¬ 
rius, said to have amounted to more than a million 
of men, in the plains of Gaugamela. The battle 
was fought in the month of October, 331, and ended 
in the complete defeat of the Persians. Alexander 
was now the conqueror of Asia, and began to adopt 
Persian habits and customs, by which he concil¬ 
iated the affections of his new subjects. From 
Arbela he marched to Babylon, Susa, and Persep- 
olis, all of which surrendered to him. He is said 
to have set tire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, au Athenian 
courtesan. At the beginning of 330, Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom he followed into Parthia, where the 
unfortunate king was murdered by Bessus (q. v.), 
satrap of Bactria. In 329 Alexander crossed the 
mountains of the Paropamisus (the Hindu Kush), 
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and marched into Bactria against Bessns, who 
was betrayed to him and pnt to death. During 
the next two years he was chiefly engaged in the 
conquest of Sogdiana. He also crossed the Iax- 
artes (the Sir), and defeated several Scythian 
tribes north of that river. By the conquest of a 
inonntaiu fortress he obtained possession of Rox¬ 
ana, the daughter of the Bactrian chief Oxyartes, 
whom he made his wife. It was about this time 
that he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken brawl. 
He had previously pnt to death his faithful ser¬ 
vant Parmenion, on the charge of treason. In 327 
he invaded India, and crossed the Iudus, probably 
near the modern Attoek. He met with no resistance 
till he reached the Hydaspes, where he was opposed 
by Poms, an Indiau king, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner, subse¬ 
quently restoring to him his kingdom, and treat¬ 
ing him with distinguished honour. He founded a 
town on the Hydaspes, called Bucephala, in honour 
of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, after carry¬ 
ing him through many victories. From thence he 
penetrated as far as the Hvphasis (Garra). This 
was the farthest point which ho reached, for the 
Macedonians, worn out by long service, and tired 
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of the war, refused to advance farther; and Alex¬ 
ander, notwithstanding his entreaties and pray¬ 
ers, was obliged to lead them back. He returned 
to the Hydaspes, aud then sailed down the river 
with a portion of bis troops, while the remainder 
marched along the banks iu two divisions. He 
finally reached the Indian Oceau about the middle 
of 326. Nearchus was sent with the fleet to sail 
along the coast to the Persian Gulf (see Near- 
chcs) ; and Alexander marched with the rest of 
bis forces through Gedrosia, iu which country his 
army suffered greatly from want of water and pro¬ 
visions. He reached Snsa at the beginning of 325. 
Here he allowed himself and his troops some rest 
from their labours; aud auxious to form his Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic subjects iuto one people, he 
assigned Asiatic wives to about eighty of bis gen¬ 
erals. He himself took a second wife, Baraind, the 
eldest daughter of Darius. Towards the close of 
the year 325 he went to Ecbatana, where lie lost 
his great favourite, Hephoestion. From Ecbatana 
he marched to Babylon, which he intended to 
make the capital of his empire, as the best point 
of communication between his eastern aud west¬ 


ern dominions. His schemes were numerous and 
gigantic, hot he was cut oft* in the midst of them, 
being attacked by a fever, which was probably 
aggravated by the quantity of wine be bad drunk 
at a banquet given to bis principal officers, so that 
he died, after an illness of eleven days, in the month 
of May or June, B.c. 323, at the age of thirty-two, 
after a reign of twelve years and eight mouths. 
He appointed no one as his successor, but just be¬ 
fore bis death gave bis ring to Perdiccas. Rox¬ 
ana was with child at the time of his death, aud 
afterwards bore a son who is known by the name 
of Alexander Aegus (q. v.). 

The body of Alexander was interred by Ptolemy 
in Alexandria, iu a golden coffin, and divine hon¬ 
ours were paid to him, not ouly in Egypt, but also 
in other countries. The sarcophagus iu which the 
coffin was enclosed has been in the British Museum 
since 1802. 

No character in history has afforded matter for 
more discussion than that of Alexander; and the 
exact quality of his ambition is to this day a sub¬ 
ject of dispute. By some he is regarded as little 
more than an heroic madman,actuated by the mere 
desire of personal glory; others give him the hon¬ 
our of vast and enlightened views of policy, em¬ 
bracing the consolidation and establishment of an 
empire, in which commerce, learning, and the arts 
should flourish in common with energy and enter¬ 
prise of every description. Each class of reason- 
era find facts to countenance their opiuion of the 
mixed character and actions of Alexander. The 
former quote the wildness of his personal daring, 
the barren nature of much of his transient mas¬ 
tery, and his remorseless and unnecessary cruelty 
to the vanquished on some occasions, and ca¬ 
pricious magnanimity and lenity on others. The 
latter advert to facts like the foundation of Alex¬ 
andria, and other acts indicative of large and 
prospective views of true policy; and regard his 
expeditions rather as schemes of discovery ami ex¬ 
ploration than mere enterprises for fruitless con¬ 
quest. The truth appears to embrace a portion 
of both these opinions. Alexander was too much 
smitten with military glory, and the common self¬ 
engrossment of the mere conqueror, to he a great 
and consistent statesman; while such was the 
strength of his intellect, and the light opened to 
him by success, that a glimpse of the genuine 
sources of lasting greatness could not but break 
in upon him. The history of Napoleon shows the 
uature of this mixture of lofty intellect and per¬ 
sonal ambition, which has seldom effected much 
permanent good for mankind in any age. 

Iu person this extraordinary individual was of 
the middle size, with a neck somewhat awry, hut 
possessed of a fierce and majestic countenance. 
See Plut. Alexander; Arrian, Exped. Alex.; Droy- 
sen, Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen (1877); Free¬ 
man’s Historical Essays , 2d series (1873); and Ma- 
baffy, Alexander ’# Empire (1887). 

After many dissensions and bloody wars among 
themselves, the generals of Alexander laid the 
foundations of several great empires iu the three 
quarters of the globe. Ptolemy seized Egypt, where 
he firmly established himself, and where his suc¬ 
cessors were called Ptolemies, iu honour of the 
founder of their kingdom, which subsisted till the 
time of Augustus. Seleucus and his posterity 
reigned in Babylon and Syria. Antigonus at first 
established himself in Asia Minor, and Autipater 
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Sn Macedonia. Tbe descendants of Autipater were 
conquered by tbe successors of Antigonns, who 
reigned in Macedonia till it was reduced by tbe 
Romans in the time of King Perseus. Lysiraaclius 
made himself master of Thrace; and Leonatus, 
who bad taken possession of Phrygia, meditated 
for a while to drive Antipater from Macedonia. 
Enmenes established himself in Cappadocia, but 
was soon overpowered by his rival Antigonus,and 
starved to death. During his lifetime, Enmenes 
appeared so formidable to the successors of Alex¬ 
ander that none of them dared to assume the title 
of king. j 

The element of the wonderful in the campaigns 
of Alexander, and his tragic death at the height 
of his power, threw an intensely romantic interest 
around his figure, so that Alexander soon became 
the hero of romantic story, scarcely more wouder- 
ful tliau the actual, but growing from age to age 
with the myth-making spirit which can work as 
freely iu fact as in fiction. The earliest form of the 
story which we know' is the great romance con¬ 
nected w ith the name of Callisthenes (q. v.), which, 
under the influence of the popular tradition, arose 
in Egypt about a.i>. 200, and was earned through 
Latin translations to the West, and through Arme¬ 
nian and Syriac versions to the East. It became 
widely popular during the Middle Ages, and w as 
w orked into poetic form by many writers in French 
and German. Alberieli of Besan^on wrote in Mid¬ 
dle High German an epic on the subject iu the first 
half of the twelfth century, which was the basis 
of the German Lampreclit’s Alexanderbuch (ed. by 
Hiuzel, Halle, 1884), also of the twelfth century. I 
The French poets Lambert li Court and Alexandre 
de Bernay composed, between 1180 and 1190, a ro¬ 
mance of Alexander, the twelve-syllable metre of 
which gave rise to the name Alexandrines. The 
German poem of Rudolf of Ems was based on the 
Latin epic of Walter of Ch&tillon, about 1200, w hich 
became henceforward the prevailing form of the 
story. In contrast with it is the thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury Old English epic of Alexander (in vol. i. of 
Weber’s Metrical Romances , 1810), based on the ver¬ 
sion of Callisthenes. The story appears also in 
the East, worked up in conjunction with myths 
of other nationalities, especially the Persian. It 
appears in Firdusi, and, among later writers, in 
Nizami. From the Persians both the substance 
of the story ami its form iu poetical treatment 
have extended to Turks and other Mohammedans, 
w’ho have interpreted Alexander as the Dsulktimein 
(“two-horned ”) of the Koriln, ami to the Hindus, 
which last had preserved no independent tradi¬ 
tions of Alexander. See Spiegel, Die Alexandersage 
bei den thientalen (Leip. 1851 ), and Paul Meyer, 
Alexandre h Grand dans la Litterature Frangaise au 
Moyen-dge (2 vols. 1886). 

Alexander. The name of several kings of 
Egypt. See Ptolemaeub. 

Alexander. The name of several kings of 


Epirus. (1) Surnamed Molossus, the brother ot 
Olympias, and successor to Arybas. He came into 
Italy to aid the Tarentiues against the Romans, 
and used to say that while his nephew T , Alexander 
the Great, w as warring against women (meaniug 
the effeminate uatious of the East), he was fight¬ 
ing against men (Just, xvii.3; Liv.viii. 17 and 27). 
He was slain by a Lucaniau while crossing the 
river Acheron in Bruttium (Just. xii. 2). (2) The 

son of the celebrated Pyrrhus. To avenge the 
death of his father, W’ho had been slain at Argos, 
fighting against Antigouus, he seized upon Mace¬ 
donia, of which the latter was king. He was soon, 
however, driven out, not ouly from Macedonia, but 
also from his own dominions, by Demetrius, son 
of Antigonus. Taking refuge, on this, among the 
Acarnauians, he succeeded, by their aid, in regain¬ 
ing the throne of Epirus (lust. xxvi. 3; id. xxviii. 
1; Plut. Pyrr. 34). 

Alexander. The name of several princes of 
Indaea. (1) Iannaeus, monarch of Imlaea, sou of 
Hyrcanns, and brother of Aristobulus, to whom 
he succeeded, B.c. 106. He was a warlike prince, 
aud displayed great ability in the different w r ars 
I iu w hich he was engaged during his reign. Driven 
I from his kingdom by his subjects, w r ho detested 
j him, he took up arms against them, and waged a 
cruel warfare for the space of six years, slaying 
upwards of fifty thousand of his foes. Having at 
last re-entered Jerusalem, he crucified, for the 
amusement of his concubines, eight huudred of 
i his revolted subjects, aud at the same time caused 
their wives and children to be massacred before 
their eyes. Being re-established on the throne, he 
made various conquests in Syria, Arabia, aud Idu¬ 
mea, and finally died of intemperance at Jerusalem, 
B.c. 76, after a reign of twenty-seven years (Jo- 
I sephus, Ant . Iud. xvii. 22, etc.). 

! (2) The son of Aristobulus II., was made prison- 

I er, together with his father, by Pompey, but man¬ 
aged to escape while being conducted to Rome/ 
raised an army, aud made some conquests. Hyr- 
canus, son of Alexander Iannaeus, being then on 
the throne, solicited the aid of the Romaus, and 
Mark Antony, being sent by Gabinius, defeated 
Alexander near Jerusalem. After standing a siege 
for some time iu the fortress Alexandreiou, he ob¬ 
tained terms of peace; but not long after, haviug 
taken up arms for Caesar, who had released his 
father, lie fell into the hands of Metellus Scipio, 
and was beheaded at Autioch (Josephus, Ant. Iud. 
xiv. 13). 

(3) The son of Herod the Great, put to death by 
his father, along with Aristobulus his brother, on 
false charges brought against them by Pheroras 
their uncle, aud SalotmS their aunt (Josephus, Ant. 
Iud. xvi. 17). 

Alexander. The name of several kings of Syria. 

(1) Surnamed Balas, a person of low origin, who 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiph- 
aues, and reigned in Syria B.c. 150-146. He was 
defeated and dethroned by Demetrius II. Nicator. 

(2) Surnamed Zebina or Zabixas, son of a mer¬ 
chant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as a pre¬ 
tender to the throne of Syria, B.c. 128. He was 
defeated by Antiochus Grypus, by w hom he was 
put to death, 122. 

Alexander Aegua. The son of Alexander the 
Great and Roxana, born shortly after the death 
of his father, in b.c. 323, and acknowledged as 
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the partner of Philip Arrhidaeas in the Empire, 
under the guardianship of Perdiccas, Antipater, 
and Polysperchon, in succession. Alexander and 
his mother, Roxana, were imprisoned by Cassauder 
when he obtaiued possession of Macedonia in 316, 
aud remained in prison till 311, wheu they were 
pnt to death by Cassander. 

Alexander Severus. See Severus. 

Alexandra (’A \ c £ dvdpa ). See Cassandra. 

Alexandria (’AXt^dj/dptta, and in Cicero’s time 
written Alexandria). The name of several cit¬ 
ies founded by Alexander the Great, and named 
after him. Of these, the most important are: (1) 
The capital of Aegyptus (q. v.) under the Ptole¬ 
mies, ordered by Alexander to be founded in B.c. 
332. It was built on the narrow neck of land be¬ 
tween the lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, 
opposite to the island of Pharos, which was joined 
to the city by an artificial dike. On this island a 
great light-house was built in the reign of Ptolemy 


1878, and one to New York in 1881. The mod¬ 
em city stands ou the dike uniting the island 
of Pharos to the mainland. (2) Alexandria 
Troas, also Troas simply, ou the sea-coast south¬ 
west of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, heuce 
called Antigonia, but afterwards it resumed its 
first name. It flourished greatly, both under the 
Greeks and the Romans; and both Julius Caesar 
aud Constantine thought of establishing the seat 
of the Empire in it. (3) Alexandria ad Issum, a 
seaport at the entrance of Syria, a little south of 
Issus. (4) In Susiana, afterwards Antiochia, af¬ 
terwards Ciiarax Spasini, at the mouth of the 
Tigris, built by Alexander; destroyed by a flood; 
restored by Antiochus Epipbanes. It was the 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes aud Isidorus 
Characenus. 

Alexandrian Canon. See Canon Alexan- 
drinus. 

Alexandrian Library. See Bibliotheca. 
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Philadelphus (283). Under the care of the Ptole¬ 
mies, as the capital of a great kingdom, aud com¬ 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe 
with the East, Alexandria soon became the most 
wealthy and splendid city of the known world. It 
was celebrated for its magnificent library, founded 
by the first two Ptolemies. The library suffered 
severely by fire when Iulius Caesar was besieged 
in Alexandria, and was finally destroyed by Am- 
rou, the lieutenant of the calif Omar, in a.d. 651. 
Under tbe Romans, Alexandria retained its com¬ 
mercial and literary importance, and became also 
a chief seat of Christianity and theological learn¬ 
ing. Its site is now covered by a mass of ruins. 
Outside tbe walls, to the south, the column of 
Diocletian (“Pompey’s Pillar”) still remains; but 
the two obelisks known as “Cleopatra’s Needles,” 
which once adorned tbe gate-way of the royal 
palace, Lave been removed — oue to London in 


Alexandrian Museum. See Museum. 

Alexandrian Period. The period of Greek lit¬ 
erature, from B.c. 300 to 30, during which Alexan¬ 
dria was the intellectual capital of the Hellenic 
world. See Alexandrian School. 

Alexan drian School After the decline of lib¬ 
erty aud intellectual cultivation in Greece, Alex¬ 
andria, in Egypt, became the home and centre of 
science and literature. The time in which it held 
this position may be divided into two periods—the 
first including tbe reigns of the Ptolemies, from B.c. 
323 to 30; the second, from B.c. 30 to a.d. 640, or 
from the fall of the Ptolemaean dynasty to tbe ir¬ 
ruption of the Arabs. During the first period the 
intellectual activity at Alexandria was maiuly of 
a purely literary or scientific kind; but during 
tlie second, partly from Jewish and Christian 
influences, it developed into tlie speculative phi¬ 
losophy of the Neo - Platonists (q. v.) and tbe 
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religious philosophy of the Gnostics. See Gnos- 
TICI. 

Ptolemy Soter, the first ruler who introduced 
and patronized Greek science and literature in | 
Alexandria, was followed by a still more munifi¬ 
cent patron, Ptolemy Philadelphus, who regularly 
established the celebrated Alexandrian Library 
and Museum, which had been begun by his father. 
This Museum was somewhat like a modern univer¬ 
sity, and within its walls learned scholars both lived 
and taught. (See Museum.) The loss of Greek free¬ 
dom soon took from Greek thought much of its bold¬ 
ness and origiuality, but thinkers found substitutes 
for these in learned research aud criticism. They 
studied grammar, prosody, mythology, astronomy, 
and medicine, and unfolded their information iu 
long didactic poems in epic form, full of learning, 
and marked by perfect mastery of verse, but ofteu 
dull to a degree, and marred by numerous obscure 
and recondite allusions. Examples of these are the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, and the Alex- 
an dr a or Cassandra of Lycopbron. Other writers 
of epics were Enphoriou, Nicauder of Colophon, 
Dionysius, Dicaearchus, Rhiauus, and Oppianus. 
Many poets employed lyric and elegiac forms for 
subjects completely unsuited for poetic treatment, 
which are yet happily expressed in verse. The 
earliest of the elegiac poets was Philetas of Cos; 
the greatest, perhaps, Callimachus (q. v.). Among 
the lyric poets were Pliauocles, Hermesianax, Alex¬ 
ander of Aetolia, and Lycophron. Epigrams aud 
dramas were also written, but of the latter scarcely 
anything has survived beyoud the names of the 
seven tragedians called the Alexandrian Pleiades. 
Out of the Amoebeau verse or bucolic mime—a 
rudimentary kind of drama—grew the best prod¬ 
uct of Alexandrian poetry, the idyls of Theocritus 
(q. v.). Still more active than the poets were the 
grammarians, to whom it is mainly due that we 
now possess the masterpieces of Greek literature at 
all. They were both philologists and litterateurs, 
who explained things as well as words, and were 
thus a kind of encyclopedists. Among these the 
greatest were Zeuodotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Samothrace; 
only less eminent critics were Alexander of Aeto¬ 
lia, Lycophron, Callimachus, and Eratosthenes. 
Their chief service consists in having collected 
the writiugs then existiug, prepared corrected 
texts, and preserved them for future generations. 
See Textual Criticism. 

The Alexandrian School had a spirit and charac¬ 
ter altogether different from the previous intel¬ 
lectual life of Greece. From the attention paid to 
the study of language, it was natural that correct¬ 
ness, purity, and elegance of expression should be 
especially cultivated; and in these respects many 
of its writers nro distinguished. But what no 
study and no effort could give—the spirit that 
animated the earlier Greek poetry—was in most 
of these works wanting. In place of it, there was 
displayed greater art in composition; what had 
formerly been done by genius was uow to be done 
by the rules furnished by criticism. Where imita¬ 
tion and rule thus took the place of inspiration, 
each generation of disciples became more artificial 
and lifeless than their masters, until ultimately 
criticism degenerated into frivolous fault-finding, 
and both prose and poetry became laboured affec¬ 
tation. Still, for about four centuries, the Alexan- 
driau School was the centre of learning aud scieuce 


in the ancient world. Counting from its origin to 
its complete extinction, it lasted a thousand years; 
and its lasting influence upon Latin literature in the 
Augustan age must not be forgotten. We find it iu 
all the contemporary poets, and notably in Vergil, 
the greatest poet of the group. See Matter, Histoire 
de V£cole (VAlexandrie,2vo\&. (2d ed. Paris, 1840-44); 
St.-Hilaire, De VlZcole (TAlexandrie (Paris, 1845); 
Simon ,Histoire de VEcole (FAlcxandiie ,2 vols. (Paris, 
1844-45); and especially Vac hero t, Histoire Critique 
de l’£cole d?Alexandrie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1846-51). 


Alexanannum opus. A kind of mosaic work 
used for the flooring of rooms, its distinctive char¬ 
acter lying in 
the fact that 
the pattern was- 
composed of 


ours, e. g. red 
and black on a 
white gronud, 
as in the accom- 



Alexandrinum Opua (Pompeii.) 


panying specimen found at Pompeii in a house. 
See the article Musivum Opus. 


Alexia ( ,r AA«fir). One of the most prolific and 
important writers of the Middle Attic Comedy, aud 
uncle to Menauder (q. v.). He was bom at Thnrii, 
B.c. 392, and is said to have lived to the age of one 
hundred and six years, and to hav.e died on the 
stage with the crown of victory on his bead. Some 
two hundred and forty-five plays are attributed to 
him, of which numerous extracts are still extant 
and display both wit and elegance. They are ed¬ 
ited by Hirschig (1840). 8ee Comoedia. 

Alfenua Varus. A Roman jurist, originally a 
shoemaker or barber at Cremona. Cf. Horace, Sat. 
i. 3,130. 

Alga. A general name used by the Roman writ¬ 
ers of all aquatic plants that, living in the water, 
are thrown up on the shores or river-banks. See 
Fucus. 

Algidus Mona. A range of mountains in La- 
tium, extending south from Praenest6 to Mt. Alba- 
UU8, cold, but covered with wood, aud containing 
good pasturage. On it was situated the town of 
Algidum. It was an ancient seat of the worship 
of Diana. From it the Aequi usually made their 
inclusions into the Roman territory. 

Allca. A kiud of grain resembling spelt, aud 
also known as zea . The name is given likewise to 
a soup or porridge made of this graiu, and much 
relished by the Romans. 

Alict&la. A short cloak coming down to the el¬ 
bows, worn by boys, aud spoken of as worn by 
boys aud huntsmen. Rich derives the name from 
the resemblance of the garment to wings (alae). 

Alienus Caecina. See Caecixa. 


Alimentarli PuSri et Puellae. In the Roman 

Republic the poorer citizens were assisted bj* pub¬ 
lic distributions of corn, oil, and money, which 
were called congiaria. (See Coxgiarium.) These 
distributions were not made at stated periods, nor 
to any but grown-up inhabitants of Rome. The 
emperor Nero first conceived the notion of extend¬ 
ing them, not only to other Italian tow’iis, but also 
to children (Aurel. Viet. Epit. xii. 4); and Trajan 
appointed them to be made every mouth, both to 
orphans and to the children of poor parents. The 
children who received them were called pueri et 
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pucllae alimentarii , and also (from the emperor) 
pveri puellaeque Ulpiant; and the officers who ad- 
miuistered the institution were called quae$tore3 
pecuniae alimentariae , quaestores alimentorum , pro - 
curatom alimentorum , or praefecti alimentorum. 

A decree of Hadriau (Dig. 34, tit. 1, 5, 14) says 
that boys enjoyed the benefits of this institution 
tip to their eighteenth and girls up to their four- 
teenth year; and we learn from an inscription (Fa- 
bretti, 235, 619) that a boy four years and seveu 
months old bad received nine times the ordinary 
monthly distribution of corn. See Deqjardins, Disp . 
Eiit.de Tab alia Alimentariia . 

Alimentoa, L. Cixcius. A Roman annalist, an* 
tiqnary, and jurist, who was praetor in Sicily b.c. 
209, aud wrote, iu Greek, several works, of which 
the best known was his Annales , which contained 
an account of the Second Punic War. See the 
monograph by Pliiss (Bonn, 1865). 

Aliphera (*A Xtytjpa). A town in Arcadia, on the 
borders of El is, south of the river Alpheus. (Polyb. 
iv.77.) 

AlipHus ( irapariXrpios ). A slave who attended 
on bathers to remove the superfluous hair from 
their bodies. Tweezers (volsillae) were used, or 
depilatory ointment. See Mayor’s note on Juv. 
xi. 157, and the article Psilothrum. 

Aliptae ( aXrfirrat ). Persons who anointed the 
bodies of the athletes. The chief object of this 
anointing was to close the pores of the bod}’, in 
order to prevent much perspiration and the weak¬ 
ness consequent thereon. To effect this object, the 
oil was not simply spread over the surface of the 
body, but also well rubbed into the skin. The oil 
was mixed with fine African sand, several jars full 
of which were fouud in the baths of Titus. One 
of these is now in the British Museum. This pre¬ 
paratory anointing was called rj irapaaKfvaariKrj 
rpiyjns. The athlete was again anointed after the 
contest, in order to restore the tone of the strained 
mnscles: this anointing was called fj anode pan fia. 
He then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil 
Hcnipecl off his body by means of an instrument sim¬ 
ilar to the atrigil of the Romans, and called or\cy- 
ytr.aud afterwards £varpa. They were thus a kind 
of medical trainers, larpaXeiirrai. See Athlktae. 

Among the Romans, the aliptae were slaves. 
They, too, like the Greek dKeiirrat , appear to have 
attended to their masters* constitution and mode 
of life. They were also called unctores. They used 
in their operations a kiud of scraper called strigil t 
towels (lintea)j a cruse of oil ( gut tun ), which was 
usually of horn, a bottle (see Ampulla), and a 
unall vessel called lenticula . See Balxeae. 

Aliso. The modern Elsen; the site of a fortress 
built by Drusus iu B.c. 11, at the junction of the 
Luppia (Lippe) and the Eliso (Aline). (Dio. Cass, 
iv. 33.) 

Allia, or, less correctly, Alia. A small river 
flowing into the Tiber about eleven miles from 
Rome. It is memorable for the defeat of the Ro¬ 
mans by the Gauls on its banks, July 16th, B.c. 390, 
or, according to Mommsen, 388. Hence t he dies Al- 
Hatsis was an unlucky day in the Roman calendar. 
8ee Dies ; Fasti ; Celtae. 

Allifae or Alifae. A town of the Samnites on 
tbe Vulturnus, celebrated for its manufacture of 
wiue flagons; hence called pocula Allifana. 
Alliteration. Alliteration is the repetition of 


the same letter or sound, either intentionally or un¬ 
consciously introduced to please the ear or to give 
additional emphasis to the words by making the 
sound more forceful. When used to any great ex¬ 
tent, it is generally characteristic of a primitive lit¬ 
erary taste, and is found in verse and prose that 
have not yet received their final polish. In Anglo- 
Saxon poetry it is one of the chief means of marking 
the metrical character of the lines, the important 
words beiug distinguished by likeuess of sound, as 
in the following from the Phoenix: 

“Ne Foreatee Fnaest, ne Fyres blaost, 

Xe Haegles Hryre, ne Hrymes dryre, 

Xe Sunnan haelu, ne Sinc&ld,” etc. 

In Greek, alliteration, like assouauce and rhyme, 
plays no important part, because the earliest 
Greek verse that we possess represents a stage 
of development in the art of poetry when such 
crude devices had already been discarded. Only 
in some few striking passages does alliteration 
still appear to be a conscious device of the poet, as 
in the famous line of Sophocles ( Oed . 7yr.371), wheu 
Oedipus taunts Tiresias with his blindness: 

tu^>\ov rci t' wra row re vovv rri t* Sfifia t ci. 

But iu Latin of all periods it is an important ele¬ 
ment of composition aud style, less, however, in the 
Augustan writers than in their predecessors and 
successors. Ennius has some extraordinary allit¬ 
erations, the most absurd being his 

‘*0 Tile lute Tati, tlbi tanta tyrunno tulisti!” 

found among the fragments of his Annales. Plautus 
uses alliteration with comic effect. Lucretius has 
a definite system, using p and in to denote effort, as 
“-magnoe manibus divellcro montis” (i. 201); 

while v denotes pity or sorrow, as in the famous 
line, with its wailing sound, 

“Viva videns vivo scpclirl viscera busto” (v 903). 

See OxoMAToroEiA ; Parechesis; Rhyme; and 
on the general subject, Bnchhold, De J*aromoeoseoa 
nfmil Veterum Romanonim Poett. Usu (Leipzig, 1883); 
Ebrard, Allit. in d. Lat. Sprache (Bayreuth, 1882); 
Boetticher, De Allitterationis apud Romanos Vi et 
Usu (Berlin, 1884); Raebel, De Usu Adnominationis 
apud Rom. Poett. Corn. (Halle, 1887); Munro, In- 
troduct . to Lucretius (Camb. 1886 ); Cruttwell, Hist, 
of Roman Literature (1886), pp. 238-239. 

Allium. Garlic, said by Horace (Kpod. iii. 4) to be 
fit ouly for reapers. It was a favourite food with Ro¬ 
man soldiers and sailors, and with the Egyptians. 

Allobr5ges. A powerful people of Gaul, dwell¬ 
ing between the Rhodanus (Rhone) and the Isara 
(Isere), as far as the Lacus Lemannus (Lake of 
Geneva), consequently iu the modern Dauphin^ 
and Savoy. Their chief town was Vienna ou the 
Rhone. They were conquered in b.c. 121 by Q. 
Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. 

Almanac. See Fasti. 

Almo. A small river flowing into the Tiber just 
south of Rome, iu whose waters the statues of Cy- 
bele' (q. v.) were annually washed. (Ovid, Fasti , iv. 
337). 

Alda (ra. dAwn). An Athenian festival celebrated 
at Eleusis in houonr of Diouysus and Demeter, the 
inveutors of the plough and protectors of the fruits 
of the earth. See A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 320 
foH. 

Alo&dae (’AXo>d&u) or Aloidae (’AAcacISai). 
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Sons of Poseidon by Iphimedia, the wife of Aloeus, 
son of Canac^ and Poseidon; tbeir names were 
Ephialtes and Otns. They grew every year an 
eil in breadth and a fathom in length, so that in 
nine years’ time they were thirty-six feet broad 
and fifty-four feet high. Their strength was such 
that they chained up the god Ares and kept him 
in a brazen cask for thirteen months, till their step¬ 
mother Eriboea betrayed his whereabouts to Her¬ 
mes, who came by stealth and dragged his disabled 
brother out of durance. They threatened to storm 
beavcu itself by piling Ossa on Olympus and Peliou 
on Ossa, and would have done it, says Homer, had 
not Apollo slain them with his arrows ere their 
beards were grown. The later legend represents 
Ephialtes as iu love with Her6, and Otus with Ar¬ 
temis. Another myth represents Artemis as slay¬ 
ing them by craft in the island of Naxos. She 
runs between them in the form of a hind; they 
hnrl their spears, and wound each other fatally. 
In the later legend they expiate their sius iu the 
lower world by being bouud with snakes to a pil¬ 
lar, back to back, while they are incessantly tor- 
meuted by the screeching of an owl. On the other 
haud, they were worshipped as heroes in Naxos, 
and iu the Boeotian Ascra were regarded as the 
founders of the city and of the worship of the 
Muses on Mount Helicon. 

Aloidae. See Aloadak. 

Aloeus (*AXo>fvf). The sou of Poseidon and 
Ganac6, who married Iphimedia, the daughter of 
Tripos. His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by 
whom she had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who 
are usually called the Aloadae , from their reputed 
father Aloeus. See Aloadae. 

Alogiou graphs (aXoylov ypatfirj), An action 
which might be brought at Athens before the lo- 
gistae against all ambassadors who failed to pass 
their accounts when their term of office expired. 

Aldpd (AXoirTf). (1) A town of the Opuntiau 
Locris, opposite Euboea. (2) The daughter of 
Gercyon of Eleusis, and, by Poseidon, mother of 
Hippothoon (q. v.); after whose birth her father 
was going to kill her, but the god changed her 
into a fouutaiu. 

Alop&cd ('AXciwrcicjJ). A deme of Attica belong¬ 
ing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Alpenus (’AXirqvof). A town oftheEpicnemidian 
Locri, at the entrance of the Pass of Thermopylae. 

Alpes (*A Ximr). A name derived probably from 
the Keltic alb or alp, “a height.” The mountains 
forming the boundary of northern Italy, which were 
distinguished by the following names. We enumer¬ 
ate them in order from west to east. (1) Alpes 
Maritimae, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, from 
Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines begin, run 
west as far as the river Varus (Var), and theu 
north to Mt. Vesulus (Moute Viso), oue of the high¬ 
est points of the Alps. (2) Alpes Cottiae or Cottia- 
nae, the Cottian Alps (so called from a Kiug Cot- 
tins in the time of Augustus), from Monte Viso to 
Mont Cenis, contained Mt. Matrons, afterwards 
called Mt. Ianus or Iauua (Mout Geuevre), across 
which Cottius constructed a road, which became 
the chief means of communication between Italy 
aud Gaul. (3) Alpes Graiae, also Saltus Graius (the 
name is probably Keltic, and has nothing to do 
with Greece), the Graiau Alps, from Mout Cenis to 
the Little St. Bernard inclusive, contained the 


Iugum Cremonis (le Cramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the Little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains. The Little St. Bernard, 
which is sometimes called Alpis Graia, is probably 
the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps; the 
road over it, which was improved by Augustus, 
led to Augusta (Aosta) in the territory of the Sa- 
lassi. (4) Alpes Penninae, the Pennine Alps, from 
the Great St. Bernard to the Simplon inclnsive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
Moute Rosa, and Mont Cervin. The Great St. Ber¬ 
nard was called Mons Penninus, and on its summit 
the inhabitants worshipped a deity whom the Ro- 
maus called Iupiter Penninus. The name is prob¬ 
ably derived from the Keltic pen , “ a height. ” ( 5 ) 

Alpes Lepontiorum or Lepoutiae, the Lepontian or 
Helvetiau Alps, from the Simplon to the St. Goth- 
ard. (6) Alpes Rhaeticae, the Rhaetiau Alps, from 
the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the pass of the 
Stelvio. Mt. Adula is usually supposed to be the 
St. Gothard. (7) AlpesTridentiuae, the mountains 
of southern Tyrol, in which the A thesis (Adige) 
rises, with the pass of the Brenner. (8) Alpes No- 
ricae, the Noric Alps, northeast of the Tridentiue 
Alps, comprising the mountains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Salzburg. (9) Alpes Carnicae, the Camic 
Alps, east of the Tridentine, and south of the 
Noric, to Mt. Tergln. (10) Alpes Iuliae, the Julian 
Alps, from Mt. Terglu to the commencement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are 
known by the name of the Alpes Paunonicae. The 
Alpes Iuliae were so called because Iulius Caesar 
or Augustus constructed roads across them. They 
are also called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphabet ( JA<£a -/S^ra, alphabetum). A name 
given to any collection of graphic representations 
of sounds, aud derived from the names of the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet. The word al¬ 
phabetum is not found in early writers. It occurs 
in Tertullian, Haeret. 50, and from his time ou. The 
classical writers used the word litteratura , or litte- 
ratura prima (Tac. Ann. xi. 13). Quintilian (i. 1, 24) 
uses the circumlocution litterarum nomina et contex- 
tum. (Cf. Juv. xiv. 209.) 

The alphabet is the oldest existing monument 
of civilization. Iu all, some two hundred varieties 
have existed, of which only fifty are now iu nse. 
They are all modifications of the primitive Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet, itself probably derived from the 
ideographic signs of the Egyptians. Thus it is 
seen that all writing in its origin is due to the use 
of pictures or symbols standing for either things 
or abstractions. These ultimately became phono¬ 
graphic, representing (1) syllables aud (2) element 
ary sounds. The Greek and Latin alphabets are, 
of course, of the secoud class. 

I. The Greek Alphabet. —Mauy Greek alpha¬ 
bets are knowu from inscriptions on stone or pot¬ 
tery, varying according to the district or the date ; 
hut the letters in which Greek literature, properly 
so called, has descended to us beloug to the Ionic 
alphabet, which, being formally adopted at Athens 
in B.c. 403, became that generally used by all Hel¬ 
lenes. Like the other Greek alphabets, it is iu 
general identical, in the names, forms, aud number 
of the letters, with the Phoenician or old Semitic 
alphabet. The Greeks must have obtained their 
knowledge of it from the trading settlements of 
the Phoenicians in the Aegeau not later thau the 
tenth century b.c. This belief was, indeed, held 
by the Greeks themselves; for though their legends 
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ANCIENT ALPHABETS. 


Hebrew 
Names of 
Letters. 

Meaning in 
English. 

English 

Equiva¬ 

lent. 

Egyptian (translit¬ 
eration). 

Hieroglyphlo. Hieratic. 

Ancient 

Phoenician. 

Old Hebrew. 

Square 

Hebrew. 

Old aud 
Later Greek. 

Old and 
Later Latin. 

Aleph 

Ox 

A 

0 
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A 

A 

A \ 

A 

Beth 

Gitnel 
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Camel 

B 
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& 
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A 
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Z 
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Z 
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H 

H 

Teth 
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Th 
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03 

©© 
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0 
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I 
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A 

y 
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r 
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JY 
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£ 

V 

L 
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A 

A 
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L 
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Water 

M 

k 
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M 
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N 
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4b 

i> 
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N 
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* 
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0 

Pe 
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TP 

P 
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Ts 

4 

* 
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MV 
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Knot? 
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A 
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p 

P 
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Shin 
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R 

Sh 

o 

m 
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c 

V 
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p 

2 

k* 

R 

8 

Tau 

Sign (Cross) 

T, Th 

# 
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' X. 

n 

< 

T 

-c r 
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ascribe the perfection of letters to varions individ- j 
nals, such as Paiamedes, and Simonides of Ceos, 
the actual introduction of the alphabet was almost 
universally credited to Cadmus (q. v.), a Phceni- 
cian settled in Boeotia (Herod, v.58,59)—the name 
Cadmus being undoubtedly the same as the He¬ 
brew Kadmi , “ an Eastern.” Further proof is found 
in the fact that the names of most of the Greek 
letters are pure Semitic words. (See the table 
above.) 

Scholars are nearly all agreed that writiug was 
knowu to the Greeks in the Homeric Age (see 
Iliad\ vi. 168), and it is positively stated that lists 
of victors were kept at Olympia from the year b.c. 
776, while we actually possess inscriptions of the 
seventh century. In the sixth century we hear 
of geographers, chroniclers, genealogists, legisla¬ 
tors, and of schools for teaching the alphabet 
(Herod, vi. 27), showing that by this period a 
knowledge of writing must have been very gen¬ 
erally diffused. As all Greek alphabets differ from 
the Phoenician iu having characters for the vow¬ 
els (a striking fact), it is necessary to assume 
that a knowledge of writing was diffused over 
Greeoe from a common centre, and that this diffu¬ 
sion occupied a considerable time. (See Mahaffy, 
Greek Literature , ii. 2, and the same writer iu the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. 162.) 

At the date of the oldest Greek inscriptions, the 
vowels a, c, o had been developed out of the Phoe¬ 
nician breath-signs aleph , hd, aud ay in; and t and 
v out of the Phoenician semi-consonants yod aud 
«*«. At this period the writing was still retro¬ 
grade, i. e. from right to left, after the Semitic 
fashion. A little later the direction is zigzag, or 
boustrophedon ( f}ovorpo<f)Tjd6v ), “plough-wise,”as an 
ox turns when ploughing, the lines proceeding 


alternately from right to left and from left to 
right. Iu both these styles the writer often began 
at the bottom of the roll, and wrote each succeed¬ 
ing line above the last. In the sixth century the 
practice of writing all the lines from left to right 
was generally adopted. At about the same time 
two more vowels were evolved —tj out of the Se¬ 
mitic cheth , aud o> from o. The character <f) had 
been differentiated out of 6, x ou * of n, and y/r 
(probably) out of </>. The souuds of F (van) and 
Q (Semitic koph) began to disappear, aud the char¬ 
acters as alphabetic symbols dropped out of use. 
Up to the third century B.c. only the ordinary cap¬ 
itals were employed, but after this time the more 
rounded forms known as “uncials” were intro¬ 
duced, together with cursive forms in correspond¬ 
ence. The so-called “ minuscules,” or small letters, 
familiar to us iu our modern books, were not evolved 
until the seventh or eighth century a.d. from a 
combination of uncials and cursives. From a very 
early date the Greek alphabet showed a tendency 
to separate into two types—the Eastern, or Ionic, 
and the Western, or Chalcidian. The fiual differ¬ 
ence between the two will be seeu by the follow¬ 
ing comparison: 

Ionic ( Eastern) Alphabet. — A BTAEZH0IK 
AMNSOnP2TY4»XtQ. 

Chalcidian ( Western ) Alphabet .—A B T A E F Z 
H (=li) 0IKLMN OnQPSTYX (=x) * 
¥(=kli). 

II. The Latin Alphabet. —The Chalcidian or 
Western Greek alphabet was carried by the Chal- 
cidians to Italy as early as the ninth century B.c. 
From it in Italy sprang five local Italic alphabets 
— the Oscan, Umbrian, Etruscan, Faliscan, and 
Latin. (See Dialects.) As the Latins ultimately 
attained to the intellectual and political leadership 
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of Italy, the last-named alphabet at last supplant¬ 
ed the other four, and became the only one in gen¬ 
eral use throughout the Roman Empire, and later 
of Christendom, thus becoming the prevailing al¬ 
phabet of the world. 

The Latin alphabet, received originally from the 
Chalcidiau Greeks of Cumae in Campania, has ad¬ 
hered more closely than any of the others to the 
original Phoenician type, discarding only two let¬ 
ters aud adding only three. Its archaic character 
as compared with that of the Ionic Greek alphabet 
is seen (1) by its retention of the older signs for L 
and S; (2) by retaining the older value of H; (3) 
by retaining f (t mu) aud Q ( koph ). 

At about the year B.c. 100 the letters Y and Z 
were reintroduced into the Latin alphabet, but are 
only used in words borrowed from the Greek, in 
which they express the uon-Latiu sounds of Y aud 
Z. Originally the Latin C had the power of G, 
hut later, when K was disused, C took its place 
and sound, and the new character G was invented 
(about B.c. 312) to express the sound formerly de¬ 
noted by C. In abbreviations, however, such as 
C., Cu., for Gaius, Guaeus, the character C has its 
old power and =G. The emperor Claudius (about 
a.d. 44) tried to introduce three new symbols into 
the alphabet, as follows: (1) the inverted digamma 
J, to make the consonantal sound of V (i. e. the 
mo sound); (2) the character kuowu as anti-sigma 
O, to express the sound of the Greek ¥ (ps or bo) ; 
aud (3) the sign h, to express the sound of the 
Greek v, i. e. of French u, or German ii. These 
•characters never secured any geueral adoption. 
The character V w as not developed until the tenth 
century a.d. as distinct from U; and J, as distinct 
from I, is no older than the fifteenth century. Pre¬ 
viously, I aud U had been employed as medial aud 
J and V as initial characters to denote the same 
letters. 

As in Greek, so in Latiu, cursive forms arose to 
replace in part the angular forms of the old capital 
letters. These cursive characters w'ere used chiefly 
in correspondence and in business, and are best 
known to us from the graffiti found on the walls 
of Pompeian houses. From the Romau cursive 
hand our own minuscules were developed. 

For further information, see the articles Abbre¬ 
viations ; Boustrophedon ; Epigraphy ; Graf¬ 
fiti ; Logistica ; Paleography ; Pronuncia¬ 
tion ; Textual Criticism ; and the follow iug 
works : Kirchlioff, Geschichte des gricchischen Alpha¬ 
bets (Berlin, 1877); Faulmaun, Geschichte der Schrift 
(Vienna, 1880); Humphreys, Origin of the Art of 
Writing (London, 1855); aud Isaac Taylor, The Al¬ 
phabet , 2 vols. (Londou, 1883). 

Alphesiboea £ A\<f>«rl@oui) or Arsin66 (’A pai- 
vorj). Daughter of Phegeus and first wife of Alc- 
uioeon, whom, though unfaithful, she continued to 
love, aud was angry with her brothers for killing 
him. Her brothers shut her up in a box, and 
brought her to Agapenor, king of Tegea, pretend¬ 
ing that she had killed her husband. Here she 
came by her end, haviug compassed her brothers’ 
death by the hand of Alcmaeon’s sons. 

Alpheus (*AA<£cior). The chief river of the 
Peloponnesus, risiug in the southeastern part of 
Arcadia, flowing through Arcadia aud Elis, not far 
from Olympia, and falling into the Ionian Sea. In 
some parts of its course the river flows under¬ 
ground ; and this subterraueau descent gave rise 


to the story abont the river-god Alpheus and the 
nymph Arethusa. The latter, pursued by Alpheus, 
was changed by Artemis into the fountain of Are¬ 
thusa in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse; but 
the god continued to pursue her uuder the sea, and 
attempted to mingle his stream with the fountain 
in Ortygia. 

Alpinus. A name given by Horace to a con¬ 
temporary poet, supposed to have been M. Furius 
Bibaculus (q. v.). 

Alaium. An ancient Etrurian town near CaerA 

Altare. See Ara. 

Althaea (* A\6ala ). The daughter ofThestius, 
wife of Oeneus, king of Calydou, mother of Tydeus, 
Meleager (q. v.), and Deianira. 

Altiniim. A rich trading town of the Veneti, 
in the north of Italy, at the mouth of the river 
Silis. 

Altis (*AXm). The sacred grove near Olympia 
(q. v.) in which the Olympic Games were celebrated. 

Aluntium (' AXovvtiov ) or Haluntium. A town 
in northern Sicily celebrated for its wines. 

Alua ( ¥ AXor) or Halus (*AXor). A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

Aldta. See Calceus. 

Alutae (dXvrac). Persons charged with keeping 
order at the public games of Greece, but mentioned 
only in connection with the Olympic Games. Else¬ 
where the officers are called paemyofyopoi. 

Alyattes (’A \varnjs). A king of Lydia, who, iu 
b.c. 617, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus (Herod, i. 16). 
The tomb of Alyattes, north of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaea, which consisted of a large mouud of 
earth raised upon a foundation of great stones, 
still exists. It is nearly a mile iu circumference. 

Alyzia (’AXi >(ia). A town in Acarnauia, near 
the sea, opposite Leucas, containing a temple sa¬ 
cred to Heracles. (Thucyd. vii. 31.) 

Amalthea (*AftaX0fia). A figure in Greek 
mythology. The name was sometimes applied to 
a goat which suckled the new-born Zeus iu Crete, 
while bees brought him honey, and which was 
therefore set among the stars by her nursling; 
sometimes to a nymph who was supposed to pos¬ 
sess a miraculous horn, a symbol of plenty, and 
whose descent was variously given. According to 
another legend she is the daughter of the Cretau 
king Melisseus, aud brings up the infant god on 
the milk of a goat, w hile her sister Melissa (a bee) 
offers him honey. The horn of the goat is given 
to her by Zeus, with the promise that she shall 
always find iu it whatever she wishes. From her 
the cornucopia passed into the possession of the 
river-god AcheloUs, who exchanged it for his own 
horn, w'hich Heracles had broken off. It is also 
assigned to Dionysus, to Plutus, aud to other gods 
of earthly felicity. See Cornu Copiae; Zeus. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea. A villa of Atticus 
in Epirus, perhaps originally a shriue of the nymph 
Amalthea, which Atticus converted into a beauti¬ 
ful summer retreat. Cicero, iu imitation, con¬ 
structed a similar retreat ou his estate at Arpi- 
uum. Cf. Cic. Ad Att. ii. 

Amanuensis (a manu setrus, inraypafavr). A 
slave or freed man employed in writiug at his 
master’s dictation. The amanuensis is not to be 
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confounded with another sort of slave, ad manum | 
terms, who was a general factotum, kept ready at 
baud for any kind of business. Suet. Nero , 44. 

Amar&cus ( dpapaxos ). A plant, probably the 
common marjoram. 

Amara nthua ( dpdpairros )• The amaranth, or 
u never-fading/’ as its name implies. The modern 
Italians call it fior di velluto, or 44 velvet-flower.” 

Amarynthia ('ApapvvOia). A festival of Artemis 
Amarynthia or Amarysia, celebrated originally at 
Amarynthus, in Euboea, and afterwards at several 
places in Attica, such as Athmond. See Strabo, x. 
p. 448; Pausan. i. 31, $ 3. 

Amarynthus ('A pdpwBos). A town in Euboea, 
seven stadia distant from Eretria, and noted for 
its splendid temple of Artemis, who is hence called 
Amarynthia or Amarysia. 

Amasenus. A small river in Latimn, which, 
after uniting with the Ufens, falls into the sea be¬ 
tween Circeii and Terracina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lo$t in the Pontine Marshes. 

Amasia (’Apdo-tia). The capital of the kings of 
Pontus, a 9trongly fortified city on both banks of 
the river Iris. It was the birthplace of Mithrida- 
tes the Great aud of the geographer Strabo. 

AmAaia ("AfUKrir). A king of Egypt, B.c. 570- 
526, succeeding Apries, whom he dethroned. Dur¬ 
ing his long reign Egypt was in a very prosperous 
couditiou, aud the Greeks were brought into much 
closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had ex¬ 
isted previously. Both Pythagoras and Solon are 
said to have visited him. For his alliance with 
Polycrates, see the article Polycrates. 

Amastrls (*Apa<rrpis), (1) The wife of Xerxes, 
and mother of Artaxerxes I. She was of a cruel 
and vindictive character. (Herod, vii. 61.) (2) 

Also called Amastrin6, niece of Darius, the last 
king of Persia. She married first Craterus; then 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Bithynia, b.c. 
322; and last Lysimachus, B.c. 302. She was 
drowned by her two sous about B.c. 288. (3) A 

city on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by Arnas- 
tris after her separation from Lysimachus. 

Amata. The wife of King Latinos, aud mother 
of Laviuia. She opposed the marriage of Lavinia 
to Aeneas, because she had already promised her 
to Turn us. When she heard that Turnus had 
fallen iu battle, she hanged herself. (Verg. Jen. 
xii. 603). See Aeneas; Turnus. 

AmAthua (’ApaOovs). A town on the southern 
coast of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aph¬ 
rodite, who was hence called Amathusia. There 
were copper-imues iu the neighbourhood of the 
town. 

Amazdnes ('A pa(ov*s) or Amazonldes (’A pa- 
(ovi&ts). 44 Breastless.” A mythical race of warlike 
women, who are said to have come from the Cauca¬ 
sus, aud to have settled in Asia Minor, abou t the ri ver 
Thermodou, where they founded the city Themis- 
cyra. They were governed by a queen, and the 
female children are said to have had their right 
breasts cnt off that they might use the bow with 
more ease. They constantly occur in Greek my¬ 
thology. One of the labours imposed upon Hera¬ 
cles was to take from Hippolyt<5, the queeu of 
the Amazons, her girdle. (See Heracles. ) In 
the reign of Theseus they invaded Attica. Tow¬ 
ards the end of the Trojau War, they came, under 


their queen, Penthesilea, to 
the assistance of Priam; bu t 
she was killed by Achilles. 
In works of art, the Ama¬ 
zons are always represented 
with two breasts, often on 
horseback, aud in Scythian 
or Grecian dress, armed with 
shield, axe, spear, bow, quiv¬ 
er, etc. Phidias, Polycli¬ 
tus, and Cresilas are among 
the famous artists in an¬ 
tiquity who made statues 
of them. The traditional 
derivation of the word, 
from a priv. and pa(os, is 
doubtless fauciful, and is 
not even supported by an¬ 
cient works of art, which 
usually show the breasts 
unmutilated. 

Ambacti. According to 
Festus, the Gallic name for 
slaves. They are mentioned 
by Caesar ( B. G. vi. 15). 



Amazou. 


Ambarrl. A people of Gaul, dwelling east of 
the Aedui (q. v.), on the river Arar (Safine). 


Ambarvalia. A rural festival among the Ro¬ 
mans for the purification ( lustratio ) of the country, 
aud for invoking the blessing of Ceres upon the 
fruits of the earth. The name is explained by 
Servius (ad Verg. Eel. iii. 77) as given because the 
victim ambit ai-va. 

There were two kinds of Ambarvalia, private 
and public. The private Ambarvalia are those 
described by Vergil in detail, and with singular 
beauty, Georg, i. 338 foil. The victims (Cato, R. R. 
141) were led three times round the cornfields, be¬ 
fore the sickle was put iu, accompanied by a crowd 
of merry-makers ( chorus et socii ), the reapers and 
servants dancing and singing the praises of Ceres, 
while they offered her libations of milk, honey, and 
wine. The public Ambarvalia are certainly to be 
distinguished from the Amburbinm (q. v.), but 
have been identified by several writers (Mommsen, 
Henzen, Jordan) with the sacrifice of the Fratres 
Arvales to the Dea Dia. (See Fratres Arvales.) 
Marquardt, who on the whole decides against the 
identity of the two festivals, observes that the cor¬ 
respondence of time and place is in favour of it, as 
well as the fact that the suovetaurilia were offered 
at both; but, as he also points out, there is no 
mention of the Fratres Arvales beating the bonnds 
(circumire or lustrure). The Ambarvalia at Rome 
were fixed for May 29; in other parts of Italy the 
day varied in different districts, but was au im¬ 
movable feast (feriae stativae) in each district. The 
feast of the Dea Dia, on the other hand, was pro¬ 
claimed every year; and May 29 might, or might 
not, coincide with one of the days on which it was 
held. As regards the locality, the Roman Ambar¬ 
valia were performed, according to Strabo, at a 
spot called Festi, between five and six miles from 
the city on the way to Alba (Strab. v. p. 230). This 
spot is identified beyond doubt with the Fossa 
Cluilia of Livy (i. 23), Dionysius, aud Plutarch; 
the Campus Sacer Horatiorum, where the legendary 
encounter took place; and the ruins now called 
Roma Vecchia, on the left-haud side of the Appiau 
Way at the fifth mile-stone (Burn, Rome and the 
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Campagna , p. 416). The Lucus Deae Diae was at 
about the same distance from Rome, but on a dif¬ 
ferent road, the Via Portuensis, in a southerly, not 
an easterly, direction. Both were doubtless on the 
boundary of the Ager Romanus, or original Roman 
territory; and in this last circumstance we may 
trace a connection between the festival of the 
Arvales and the Ambarvalia without assuming 
that they were identical. 

The Ambarvaiia furnish one of several instances 
—the Saturnalia at Christmas being another—of 
heathen festivals takeu up by the Church and 
adapted to Christian uses. There is a close re¬ 
semblance to these rites in the ceremouies of the 
three Rogation Days which precede Ascension 
Day, occurring nearly at the same time of year. 

44 They were anciently in Euglaud called 4 Gang- 
days/ because processions went out on those days; 
hymns and canticles being sung, and prayers of¬ 
fered at various halting-spots or stations for a 
blessing on the fruits of the earth.” The English 
cnstom of 44 beating the bounds” at Whitsuntide 
is a relic of a similar rite. See Henzen, Acta Fratr. 
Arval. 

Amber. See Electrum. 

Ambiani. A Belgic tribe subdued by Caesar in 
B.c. 57. Their chief town was Samarobriva or 
Ambiani (Amiens). 

Ambigatus. A king of the Celtae, in the time 
of Tarquinins Priscus. According to the account 
given by Livy (v. 34), he sent his two nephews, 
Sigovesns and Bellovesus, in quest of new settle¬ 
ments, with the view of diminishing the overflow¬ 
ing numbers at home. The two chieftains drew 
lots respecting their course, and Sigovesus ob- 
tianed the route that led towards the Hercyniau 
forest, Bellovesus the road to Italy. What is hero 
stated, however, appeal's to be a mere legend, owing 
its origin to the simultaneous emigrations of two 
hordes of Gallic warriors. See Thierry, Histoire 
de» Gaulais , i. 39. 

Ambilustrium. See Lustratio. 

Ambi6rix. A Gallic chief of the Eburones, who 
cot to pieces the Roman troops under Sabinus aud 
Cotta, in b.c. 54. See Caesar, B. G . v. 24 and 26. 

Ambitus. Literally 44 a going about,” and can¬ 
not, perhaps, be more nearly expressed than by 
onr word canvassing. After the plebs had formed 
a distinct class at Rome, aud when the whole body 
of the citizens had become very greatly increased, 
we frequently read, in the Roman writers, of the 
great efforts which it was necessary for candidates 
to make in order to secure the votes of the citizens. 
At Rome, as in every community into which the 
elemeut of popular election enters, solicitation of 
votes, and open or secret influence ami bribery, 
were among the means by which a candidate se¬ 
cured his election to the offices of state. 

Whatever may be the authority of the piece en¬ 
titled Q, Ciceronis de Petitione Consulatus ad M, Tul- 
livm Fratretn, it seems to present a pretty fair pict¬ 
ure of those arts and means by which a candidate 
might lawfully endeavour to secure the votes of 
the electors, and also some intimatiou of those 
means which were not lawful, and which it was 
the object of various enactments to repress. 

A candidate was called pctitor , and his opponent, 
with reference to him, competitor, A candidate 
(candidatus) was so called from his appearing in the 
public places, such as the fora and Campus Mar- 


tius, before his fellow-citizens, in a whitened toga. 
On such occasions, the candidate was attended by 
his friends ( deductores ), or followed by the poorer 
citizens ( sectatores ), who could in no other manner 
show their good-will or give their assistance. The 
word assiduitas expressed both the continual pres¬ 
ence of the candidate at Rome and his continual 
solicitations. The candidate, in going his rounds 
or taking his walk, was accompanied by a nomen - 
clator , who gave him the names of such persons as 
he might meet: the candidate was thus enabled to 
address them by their names—an indirect compli¬ 
ment which could not fail to be generally gratify¬ 
ing to the electors. The candidate accompanied 
his address with a shake of the hand ( prensatio). 
The term benignitas comprehended generally any 
kind of treating, as shows, feasts, etc. 

That ambitus, which w r as the object of several 
penal enactments, taken as a generic term, com¬ 
prehended the two species, ambitus and largitiones 
(bribery). Liberalitas and benignitas are opposed by 
Cicero, as things allowable, to ambitus and largitio , 
as things illegal. Mouey was paid for votes; aud 
in order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, 
persons called interpretes were employed to make 
the bargain, segnestres to hold the money till it was 
to be paid, and divisores to distribute it. The of¬ 
fence of ambitus was a matter which belonged to 
the iudicia publica, and the enactments against it 
were numerous. Of these the best known are the 
Lex Aerailia Balbia (b.c. 182); the Lex Cornelia 
Fulvia (b.c. 159); the Lex Acilia Calpuruia (b.c. 
67); the Lex Tullia (b.c. 63); the Lex Aufidia 
(b.c. 61); the Lex Licinia (b.c. 58); aud the Lex 
Iulia de ambitu under Augustus. The penalties 
prescribed by these laws varied from exile, aud ex¬ 
clusion from the Senate, to money fines. The Lex 
Licinia made sodalicium , or 44 treating,” au offence. 
By the time of Augustus, ambitus in its proper 
sense had disappeared, in consequence of the trans¬ 
fer of the elections from theComitia to the Senate. 
A list of trials for ambitus uuder the Republic ie 
giveu by Rein in his Criminalrecht der llchner. 

Amblvariti. A Gallic people dwelling west of 
the Mosa (Meuse), near Namur. (Cues. B. G. iv.9.) 

Ambivius Turpio, Lucius. A popular Roman 
actor of the time of Terence, in five of whose plays 
he appeared. See the Didascaliae to the Andrus, 
Eunuchus, Heauton Timorumcnos , Hecyra ,and Phor - 
mio ; also Cic. De Senect. 14; and Varro, L. L, vii. 30. 

Ambracia (’Apfipaicia). The modern Arta; a 
town on the left bank of the Arachthus, north of 
the Ambracian Gulf, and originally iucluded in 
Acarnauia, but afterwards in Epirus. It was col¬ 
onized by the Corinthians about b.c. 660. Pyrrhus 
made it the capital of his kiugdom, aud adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. At a later 
time it joined the Aetolian League, was takeu by 
the Romans in B.c. 189, aud stripped of its works 
of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to the 
new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus after 
the battle of Actinin, B.c. 31. 

Ambracius Sinus (Gulf of Art a). A gulf of the 
Ionian Sea between Epirus and Acarnauia, twenty- 
five miles long aud ten wide. 

Ambrones. A Keltic people defeated by Marius 
near Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in B.c. 102. 

Ambrosia {apfipoaia). A name given to any¬ 
thing that confers immortality. (1) The food of 
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the gods, whose drink was nectar (q. v.). Doves 
are said by Homer to bring ambrosia to Zens from 
the far West. (2) The ointment of the gods, which 
preserved even the dead from decay. (3) The food 
of the gods’ horses. 

Ambrosia (ra dp&poaia). Festivals observed in 
Greece in honour of Dionysus. They were held dur¬ 
ing the month Lenaeon, at the time of the vintage. 

Ambroaius. Bishop of Milan in the fourth 
century, and one of the latest and most distin¬ 
guished of what are denominated the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. He was born at Arelat6 (Arles), 
then the metropolis of Gallia Narboneusis, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities iu A.D. 333, according to 
others, 340. His father was the emperor’s lieuten¬ 
ant in that district, and, after his death, Ambrose, 
who was the youngest of three children, returned 
with the widow and family to Rome. Here, under 
the instructions of his mother and his sister Mar- 
cellina, who had vowed virginity, he received a 
highly religious education, and that bias in favour 
of Catholic orthodoxy by which he was subse¬ 
quently so much distinguished. Having studied 
law, he pleaded causes in the court of the prae¬ 
torian prefect, and was in due time appointed 
proconsul of Liguria. He thereupon took up his 
residence at Milan, where a circumstauce occurred 
which produced * sudden change iu his fortunes, 
and transformed him from a civil governor into 
a bishop. Auxentius, bishop of Milan, the Arian 
leader in the West, died, and left that see vacant, 
when a warm contest for the succession ensued 
between the Arians and Catholics. Iu the midst 
of a tumultuous dispute Ambrose appeared in the 
midst of the assembly, and exhorted them to con¬ 
duct the election peaceably. At the conclusion 
of his address a child in the crowd exclaimed, 
“Ambrose is bishop!” and, whether accidentally 
or by management, the result throws a curious 
light upon the uaturo of the times; for the super¬ 
stitious multitude, regarding the exclamation as 
a providential and miraculous suggestion, by gen¬ 
eral acclamation declared Ambrose to be elected. 
After various attempts to decline the episcopal 
office, Ambrose at length entered upon the dis¬ 
charge of its duties, and rendered himself conspic¬ 
uous by his decided and unremitting opposition 
to the teuets of Arianism. To his zealons endeav¬ 
ours also was owiug the failure of the attempt 
made by the remains of a pagan party to re-estab¬ 
lish the worship of paganism. The strength and 
ability of Ambrose were such that, although op¬ 
posed to him on ecclesiastical poiuts, Valentinian 
and his mother respected bis talents, and in mo¬ 
ments of political exigency required his assistance. 
The most conspicuous act on the part of Ambrose 
was his treatment of Theodosius for the massacre 
at Thessalonica. The emperor was consigned to 
a retirement of eight months, and not absolved 
even then until he had signed an edict, which or¬ 
dained that an interval of thirty days should pass 
before auy sentence of death, or even of confisca¬ 
tion, should be executed. After having paid the 
funeral honours to Theodosius, who died soon after 
obtaining peaceable possession of the entire Ro¬ 
man Empire, the bishop departed from this world, 
with a composure worthy of his firm character, in 
the year 397. It is evident that Ambrose was one 
of those men of great energy of mind and tem¬ 
perament who, iu the adoption of a theory or a 
3 


party, hold no middle course, but act with deter¬ 
mination towards the fulfilment of their purposes. 
Ambrose effected much to advance the Roman 
Catholic Church to the power to which it after¬ 
wards attained. 

The writings of this Father are nnmerons, and 
the great object of almost all of them was to main¬ 
tain the faith and discipline of the Catholic Church, 
while some of them are written to recommend cel¬ 
ibacy as the summit of Christiau perfection. His 
best work is the treatise De Officiis , on the duties 
of a Christian prieBt. His hymns are also very 
famous, but only four can be proved to be his— 
“ Deus creator omnium,” u Aeterne rerum conditor,” 
“ Veni redemptor gentium,” and “ lam surgit hora 
tertia.” The noble “Te Deuin laudamus” was 
long ascribed to him. He introduced the practice 
of siuging choral hymns arranged antiphoually 
(cantus Ambi'osianus). He is probably the author 
of a Latin version of the History of tlw Jewish War 
by Josephus, long ascribed to one Hegesippus. 
The best text of St. Ambrosius is that iu Migue’s 
Patrologia Latina (4 vols.). 

Ambubalae. Syrian women who gained a liv¬ 
ing at Rome by siuging and dancing in public, 
often in the Circus. The word comes from the 
Syrian ambub, a flute. 

Amburbium or Amburbiald. A sacrifice per¬ 
formed at Rome for the purification of the city, as 
the Ambarvalja (q. v.) was intended for the puri¬ 
fication of the country. See Preller, Horn. Myth, 
p. 372 ; and Suovbtauiulia. 

Ambuatua, Fabius. (1) Marcus, pontifex maxi- 
mils in b.c. 388. His three sons, while acting as am¬ 
bassadors to the Gauls at Clusium, took part against 
them in the military operations. The Gauls then de¬ 
manded them of the Senate, as having violated the 
law of nations; and on receiving a refusal, marched 
ou Rome. (2) Marcus, a Roman who was thrice 
consul (b.c. 360,356,354) and dictator (b.c. 351). He 
conquered the Hernici, Falisci, Tarqninians, and Ti- 
burtes iu his consulships. His son was the famous 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. See Fabius. 

Ameipaias ('Apeiyfrias). A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
whom he twice overcame. Of his plays only 
slight fragments remain (Aristoph. Ran. 14). 

Amentum. See Hasta. 

Amelia. An Umbrian town, the birthplace of 
8extus Roscius, who was defended by Cicero in bis 
famous oratiou Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. 

Amestratus. A town of Sicily, near the Hale- 
sus. The Romans besieged it for seven months 
when in the hands of the Carthaginians, but with¬ 
out success. It was taken, however, after a third 
siege, and razed to the ground, the surviving in¬ 
habitants being sold as slaves. Stepb. Byz. calls 
the place Amestratus ; Diodorus Siculus, Mystratum ; 
and Polybius, Myttwtratum. (Diod. Sic. xxiii. eel. 
9; Polyb. i. 24.) 

Amlda. A city in Sophend (Armenia Maior), on 
the upper Tigris. 

Amilcar. See Hamilcar. 

Amiaia. The Ems, a river of Northern Germany 
flowing into the North Sea. (Tac. Ann . ii. 8.) 

Amlau s ('A piaos). A large city on the coast of 
Pontus, called after it Amisenus Sinus, and a favour¬ 
ite residence of Mithridates. 
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Amitemum. An ancieut town of the Sabines, 
and notable as the birthplace of the historiau Sal¬ 
lust. 

Amethystos (apeOvoTov or -or). The amethyst, 
a precious stoue of a purple or violet colour, in 
different degrees of deepness. In modern miuer- 
alogy, the name has beeu applied to two precious 
stones of essentially different natures: (1) the Ori¬ 
ental amethyst, which is a rare variety of adaman¬ 
tine spar or corundum; and (2) the Occidental or 
common amethyst. The aucients, on the other 
hand, reekoued five species, differing in degrees of 
colour. Their Iudiau amethyst, to which Pliny 
assigns the first rank among purple or violet-col¬ 
oured gems, appears to have been our Oriental spe¬ 
cies, which is nothing more than a violet-coloured 
sapphire. We see our amethyst, indeed, plainly 
indicated in one of the reasons assigned by Pliny 
for its name, that it does not reach the colour of 
wiue (n, priv., and peOv, wine), but first fades into 
violet. He afterwards suggests another, which 
is the more common derivation, saying that the 
Magi falsely asserted that these gems were pre¬ 
servative against intoxication (a, priv., and ptOv a>, 
to intoxicate). See Gemma. j 

Amictorium. A linen coveriug for the breasts 
of women. See Stropiiium. 

Amictus (enlpXrjpa). A general term for the 
outer clothing, as indutus for the under clothing. 
See Tunica; Pallium. 

Amma (appa). A measure of leugth = forty 
cubits or sixty feet (fl-odcr). 

Ammianufl Marcellinus. The last Roman his¬ 
torian of any importance, born at Antioch, in Syria, 
about a.d. 330, of noble Grecian desceut. After 
receiving a careful education, he early entered 
military service, and fought under Julian against 
the Alemanni and Persiaus. In the evening of his 
days he retired to Rome, and about a.d. 390 begau 
his Latin history of the emperors ( Rerum Gestarum 
Libri ), from Nerva, a.d. 96, to the death of Valens, 
iu thirty-one books. Of these there only remain 
books xiv.-xxxi., including the period from a.d. 
353 to 378, which he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness. A heathen himself, he is, neverthe- 


th* crown of Upper Egypt or the vulture-skin. 
His chief temple, with a far-famed oracle, stood in 
an oasis of the Libyau desert, twelve days’ journey 
from Memphis. Between this oracle and that of 
Zeus at Dodona a connection is said to have ex¬ 
isted from very ancient 
times, so that the Greeks 
early identified the Egyp¬ 
tian god with their own 
Zeus, as the Romans did 
afterwards with their Iu- 
piter; and his worship 
found an entrance at sev¬ 
eral places in Greece—at 
Sparta, Thebes, and also 
Athens — whence festal 
embassies were regularly 
sent to the Libyau sanc- 
Amraon and Muth. tuary. (See Theoria.) 

When the oracle was consulted by visitors, the 
god’s symbol, made of emerald aud other stones, 
was carried round by women aud girls, to the 
sound of hymns, on a golden ship hung round with 
votive cups of silver. His replies were given in 
tremulous shocks communicated to the bearers, 
which were interpreted by a priest. 

Ammonfi (’Appwvioi). A people of Africa, occu¬ 
pying what is now the Oasis of Siyah. According 
to Herodotus (ii. 42), the Ammouians were a colony 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians, speaking a language 
composed of words taken from both those nations. 

Ammonium ( ’Appwvios). (1) The preceptor of 
Plutarch. He taught philosophy aud mathemat¬ 
ics at Delphi, aud lived during the first ceutury 
of the Christian era, in the reign of Nero, to whom 
he acted as interpreter wheu that monarch visited 
the temple at Delphi. Plutarch makes frequent 
mention of him in his writings, and particularly 
in his treatise on the inscription of the Delphic 
temple. (2) Saccas or Saccoph6rus (so called 
because in early life he had beeu a porter), a 
celebrated philosopher, who nourished about the 
beginning of the third century. He was boru at 
Alexandria, of Christian parents, aud was early 
instructed iu the catechetical schools established 



less, fair to the Cbristiaus. As bis work may be i u that city. Here, under the Cbristiau precep- 
regarded as a continuation of Tacitus, he seems, on tors, Athenagoras, Pantoenus, and Clemens Alex- 
tbe whole, to have taken that writer for his model, andrinns, he acquired a strong propensity towards 
He resembles Tacitus in judgment, political acute- philosophical studies, and became exceedingly de- 
ness, and love of truth. But he is far inferior aii-cms °f reconciling the different opinions which 
in literary culture, though he loves to display bis a t that time subsisted amoug philosophers. Por- 
knowledge, especially iu describing nations and pbyry (aj). Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 19) relates that Am- 
countries. Latin was a foreign language to him; mouius passed over to the legal establishment— 
hence a crudeness and clumsiness of expression, that is, apostatized to the pagau religion. Euse- 
which is made even more repellent by afiectation, hius (1. c.) aud Jerome (De S. E. c. 55), on the con- 
bombast, and bewildering ornamental imagery, trary, assert that Ammonius continued iu the 
The best editiou is by Gardthausen (1875). Christiau faith until the end of his life. But it is 

Ammo n 0 r TTamm nn (Egyptian Antun, the hid- probable that those Christiau fathers refer to au- 
deu or veiled one). A god native to Libya and other Ammonius, who, in the third century, wrote 
Upper Egypt. He was represented sometimes in a Harmony of the Gospels , or to some other person 
the shape of a ram with enormous curving horns, of this name, for they refer to the sacred books of 
sometimes in that of a ram-headed man, sometimes Ammonius; whereas Ammonius Saccas, as his pupil 
as a perfect man standing up or sittiug on a throne. Longinus attests, wrote notliiug. It is not easy. 
On his head were the royal emblems, with two high indeed, to account for the particulars related of 
feathers standing up, the symbols of sovereignty this philosopher, but upon the supposition of his 
over the upper and under worlds; iu his hands having reuounced the Christian faith. According 
were the sceptre and the sign of life. Iu works to Hierocles (De Er/to, ap. Phot. Bill. ii. 461, ed. Bek- 
of art his figure is coloured blue. Beside him ker), Ammonius was induced to adopt the plan 
is usually placed Muth (the “ mother,” the “ queen of a distinct eclectic school, by a desire of putting 
of darkness,” as the inscriptions call her), wearing an end to those contentious which had so longdia- 
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tracted the philosophical world. Ammonius had 
many eminent followers and bearers, both pagau 
and Christian, who all, doubtless, promised theni- 
selves much illumination from a preceptor who 
undertook to collect into a focus all the rays of 
aucicnt wisdom. He taught his select disciples 
certain sublime doctrines and mystical practices, 
and was called dfodt'darrov, “the heaven-taught 
philosopher/ 7 These mysteries were communicated 
to them uuder a solemn injunction of secrecy. Por¬ 
phyry relates that Plotinus, with the rest of the 
disciples of Ammonius, promised not to divulge 
certain dogmas which they learned in his school, 
bat to lodge them safely in their purified minds. 
This circumstance accounts for the fact mentioned 
on the anthority of Louginus that he left nothing 
in writing. Ammonius probably died about the 
year 243. (3) A Christiau writer, a native of Alex¬ 

andria, who lived about a.d. 250. He wrote a Har¬ 
mony of the Gospels, which Jerome cites with com- 
meudatiou. (4) The son of Hermias, so called for 
distinction’s sake from other individuals of the 
name, was a native of Alexandria, and a disciple 
of Proclus. He taught philosophy at Alexandria 
about the begiqning of the sixth century. His 
system was an eclectic one, embracing principles 
derived from both Aristotle aud Plato. He cauuot 
be regarded as au original thiuker: he was very 
strong, however, in mathematics, and in the study 
of the exact sciences, which rectified his judgment, 
and preserved him, no doubt, from the extrava¬ 
gances of the New' Platonism. Ammonius has left 
commentaries on the Introduction of Porphyry; on 
the Categories of Aristotle, together with a life of 
that philosopher; on his treatise Of Interpretation; 
and scholia on the first seven hooks of the Met¬ 
aphysics. The scholia oil the Metaphysics have 
never been edited. (5) A priest of one of the 
Egyptian temples. He was oue of the literary 
men who fled from Alexandria to Constantinople 
after the destruction of the pagan temples. There 
he became, together with Helladius, oue of the 
masters of Socrates, the ecclesiastical writer: this 
is a fact which appears firmly established, and the 
reasons alleged by Valckeuaer for placing him in 
the first or second century have been generally 
considered insufficient. Ammonius has left us a 
work on Greek synouyms, etc., uuder the title 
Hep! Spoicov Kat dia(f)6p(i)v Xerox'. It is a produc¬ 
tion of very inferior merit. ValckenaePs edition 
(1739) has been repriuted eutire, but iu a more 
portable form, at Leipzig (1822), under the care of 
8ch*ffer, who has added the unedited notes of 
Kulencamp, and the critical letter of Segaar, ad¬ 
dressed to Valckenaer, and published at Utrecht 
(1776). We have also a treatise of Ammonius, 
Ilfpl axvpoXoyias, u On the improper use of w'ords,” 
which has never been priuted. (6) A physician 
of Alexandria, famous from his skill in cutting for 
the stone—an operation which, according to some, 
he first introduced. He invented an instrument 
for crushing the larger calculi while in the bladder. 
He was accustomed also to make use of caustic 
applications, especially red arsenic in hemorrhages. 
See Chirurgia. 

Amnestia (apvrjoria). A word used to describe 
the arrangement by which offences were forgotten. 
The word is chiefly found used of real or alleged 
breaches of the laws committed during the con¬ 
flicts of opposing factions in the Greek republics. 
A notable amnesty was that arranged at Athens 


by the mediation of the Spartan king Pansanias, 
by w hich the overthrow of the Thirty was brought 
about, in B.c. 403. See Grote, chap. lxv.; and Adeia. 

Amnions (’Apvuros). A town in the north of 
Crete on a river of the same name; the harbour 
of Cnossu8 (q. v.). See Apollon. Rhod. iii. 877. 



Amnium (dpviov), A basin or vessel in which at 
the sacrifices the 
blood of the vic¬ 
tims was caught 
as it fell. ( Odyss . 
iii. 444.) 

Amoebaea. 

Verses that an¬ 
swer one another 
alternately iu 
strophe and anti¬ 
strophe, as in . 
some of Vergil’s 
Eclogues , e. g. the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth. The amoebaean form 
prevails also in some of the earlier specimens of Ro¬ 
man verse, as the songs of the Fratres Arvales (q. v.). 
It is only oue of the many manifestations of the Ital¬ 
ian liking for dialogue, on w’liich see Teuflfel, Hist, of 
Rom. Lit. 3, $ 3 (Engl, transl. by Warr [London. 1891]); 
and Patin, Etudes sur la Potsie Latine (Paris, 1875). 


Amnium. 


Amor. The god of love. See Eros. 

Amores. A collection of poems by P. Ovidins 
Naso (q. v.), originally' in five books, afterwards re¬ 
duced to three. They were published in B.c. 13, 
and are iu elegiac verse. They are elegant in form 
and expression, but extremely licentious in tone. 


Amorglna (ra dpopyira). Fine muslin textnres 
made of a flax named from the island Amorgus. 
See Byssus; Carbasus. 


Amorgus ( ’Apopyos ). An island, one of the 
Sporades (q. v.), and the birthplace of the poet 
Simonides. The Roman emperors used it as a 
place of banishment. 

Ampechfind {dpirexovrj). A shawl or scarf worn 
by Greek women over the chiton, or inner garment. 
See Pallium ; Tunica. 

Ampelius, Lucius. A Roman writer who flour¬ 
ished not earlier than the second century a.d., and 
wrote a note-book, Liber Menptrialis, which contaius 
a scanty collection of astronomical, geographical, 
and historical jottings. Trivial as the book is, a 
statement in its chapter on the wonders of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (iu 1878) of 
the magnificent sculptures of Pergamum, now at 
Berlin. Ampelius has been edited with notes by 
Beck (Leipzig, 1826). The best text is that of 
Wolffliu (Leipzig, 1854). 

Amphiaraia (dpefnapaia). Games celebrated 
near Oropus in honour of Amphiaraiis (q. v.). 


Amphiardils (’A p<f>iapaos). An Argive, the son 
of Olcles and Hypermnestra, great-grandson of the 
seer Melampus. In Homer he is a favourite of Zeus 
and Apollo, alike distinguished as a seer and a hero, 
who takes part in the Calydonian boar-hunt, in 
the voyage of the Argonauts, and in the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. Reconciled to Adras- 
tus (q. v.) after a quarrel, and wedded to liis sister 
Eripbyl£, he agreed that any future differences be¬ 
tween them should he settled by her. She, bribed 
by Polynices with the fatal necklace of his ances¬ 
tress Harmonia, insisted on her husband joining 
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the war against Thebes, though he foresaw that 
it would end fatally for him, and in departing 
charged his youthful sons Alcinaeon and Amphil- 
ochus ( q. v.) to avenge bis coming death. His 
wise warnings were unheeded by the other princes; 
his justice and prndeuce even brought him into 
open strife with the savage Tydeus; yet in the 
fatal closing contest he loyally avenged bis death 
on the Theban Melanippus. In the flight, just as 
the spear of Periclymenus was descending on him, 
Zeus interposed to save the pious prophet and 
make him immortal by cleaving the earth open 
with his thunderbolt and bidding it swallow up 
Amphiaraiis, together with his trusty charioteer 
Baton, like himself a descendant of Melampus. 
From that time forth, Amphiaraiis was worshipped 
in various places as an oracular god, especially 
at Oropns on the frontier of Attica aud Boeotia, 
where he had a temple and a famous oracle for 
the interpretation of dreams, and where games 
were celebrated in honour of him. 

Amphiclea (' AptynXeia). A town of northern 
Phocis, with a shrine of Dionysus. 

Amphicr&tes (’Ap.<f>iKparqs). (1) A biographer, 
who, according to Diogenes Laertius ( Vit.Aristip .), 
was condemned to die by poison. See Athenaeus, 
xiii. 5. (2) Au Athenian orator, who, beiug bau- 

ished from his country, retired to Seleucia on the 
Tigris, and took up his residence there under the 
protection of Cleopatra, daughter of Mithridates. 
He starved himself to death, because suspected by 
this princess of treason. 

Amphictyon (’Apcfrucrvov). The son of Deuca¬ 
lion (q. v.) and Pyrrka, aud the reputed founder of 
the Aiuphictyonic Council. (Herod, vii. 200). 

Amphicty6nes(*Afi<£>tKrvoi'ff). Literally “those 
dwelling around,” bnt in a special sense applied 
to populations which at stated times met at the 
same sauctuary to keep a festival in common, and 
to transact common business. The most famous 
and extensive nniofc of the kind was that called, 
par excellence , the Amphictyonic League, whose 
common sanctuaries were the temple of Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi, and the temple of Demeter at 
Anthela, near Pylae or Thermopylae. After Pylae 
the assembly was named the Pylaean, even when 
it met at Delphi, aud the deputies of the league 
Pylagorae. The league was supposed to be very 
ancient, as old eveu as the name of Helleues; for 
its founder was said to be Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion aud brother of Hellen, the common an¬ 
cestor of all Hellenes. (Herod, vii.200.) It included 
twelve populations: Malians, Phthians, Aeniaues 
or Oetoeans, Dolopes, Magnetiaus, Perrhoebians, 
Thessalians, Locrians, Dorians, Phocians, Boeo¬ 
tians, and Ionians, together with the colonies of 
each. Though in later times their exteut and 
power were very uuequal, yet in point of law they 
all had equal rights. Besides protecting and pre¬ 
serving those two sanctuaries, aud celebratiug 
from the year B.c. 586 onwards the Pythian Games, 
the league was bound to maintain certain princi¬ 
ples of international right, which forbade them, 
for instance, ever to destroy utterly any city of the 
league, or to cut off its water, even in time of war. 
To the assemblies, which met every spring aud 
autumn, each nation sent two Upopvr)pov*s (= 
wardens of holy things) and several pylagorae. 
The latter took part iu the debates, but ouly the 
former had the right of voting. When a nation 


included several States, these took by turns the 
privilege of sending deputies. But the stronger 
states, such as the Iouian Athens or the Dorian 
Sparta, were probably allowed to take their turn 
oftener than the rest, or even to send to every as¬ 
sembly. When violations of the sanctuaries or of 
popular right took place the assembly could in¬ 
flict flues, or even expulsion; and a State that 
would not submit to the punishment had a “ holy 
war” declared against it. By such a war the Pbo- 
cians were expelled B.c. 346, and their two votes 
given to the Macedonians; bnt the expulsion of 
the former was withdrawn because of the glorious 
part they took in defending the Delphian temple 
when threatened by the Gauls in B.C. 279, and at 
the same time the Aetolian community, which bad 
already made itself master of the sanctuary, was 
acknowledged as a new member of the league. In 
b.c. 191 the number of members amounted to sev¬ 
enteen, who nevertheless had only twenty-four 
votes, seven having two votes each, the rest only 
one. Under the Roman rule the league continued 
to exist, but its action was now limited to the 
care of the Delphian temple. It was reorganized 
by Augustus, who incorporated the Malians, Mag- 
netiaus, Aenianes, and Pythians with the Thessa¬ 
lians, and substituted for the extinct Dolopes the 
city of Nicopolis in Acarnania, which he had fouuded 
after the battle of Actium. The last notice we find 
of the league is iu the second century a.d. See 
Freeman, Hist, of Federal Government (2d ed. 1893); 
Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphictyonen ; Mtil- 
ler, Dorians; and Grote, vol. ii. chap. ii. 

Amphidromia (dp^idpopia). At Athens, a fam¬ 
ily festival at which a new-born infant received 
religious consecration and its name. The carrying 
of the child by its nurse around the hearth was 
the principal part of the ceremouy, aud from this 
it is called. (Isaeus, DePytrhi Hoed. $ 30.) 

Amphilochia ( ’ApcfnXoxia). The country of the 
Amphilochi, an Epirot race, at the east end of the 
Ambracian Gulf, usually included in Acarnania. 
Their chief town was Argos Ainpbilocbicutn. See 
Amphilochus. 

Amphil5chus (’Afi^tXo^of). The son of Ain- 
phiaraiis and EripliyhS, aud brother of Alcmaeou 
(q. v.). He took part iu the expedition of the Epi- 
goni against Thebes, assisted his brother in the 
murder of their mother, and afterwards fought 
against Troy. Like his father, he was a celebrated 
seer. He was killed in single combat by Mopsus, 
who was also a seer, at Mallos, in Cilicia. Accord¬ 
ing to some, he founded Argos Amphilochicum on 
the Ambracian Gulf. 

Amphimallum . See Tapes. 

Amphion (’A/i</>tW). The son of Zeus and An- 
tiop^, and tw in-brother of Zetlius. They were born 
on Mt. Cithaeron,nnd grew up among the shepherds. 
Having become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, the 
husband of their mother, Antiopl, who bad married 
Dirc<5 in her stead. They took the city, and killed 
Lyons and Dirc6 because they had treated Antiop6 
with great cruelty. They put Dirc6 to death by 
tying her to a bull, who dragged her about till she 
perished ; aud finally threw her body into a foun¬ 
tain, which was from this time called the foun¬ 
tain of Dirc<5. After they had obtained possession 
of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. Amphion 
had received a lyre from Hermes, on which lie 
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played with such magic skill that the stones moved 
of their own accord and formed the wall. Amphion 
afterwards married Niobd, who bore him mauy sons 
and daughters, all of whom were killed by Apollo 
and Artemis, whereupon he put an end to his own 
life. See Niobe. 

Amphiorkia or Amphomosia (dp<j)iopKta or 
aptfxapoata). The oath which was taken, both by 
the plaintiff and the defendant, before the trial 
of a cause in the Athenian courts, that they would 
speak the truth. In the dvatcpiaist or preliminary 
investigation, it was called &iup,ocria. 

Amphip5lis (’Ap<f)iiro\is'). A town in Macedonia, 
on the eastern bank of the Strymon, about three 
miles from the sea. The Strymon flowed almost 
rouud the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its 
name Amphi-polis. It was originally called Ennea 
Hodoi, the “Nine Ways,’’and belonged to the Edoni- 
ans, a Thracian people. It was colonized by the 
Athenians in b.c. 437, who drove the Edonians out 
of the place. It w'as one of the most important 
of the Athenian possessions in the north of the 
Aegaean Sea. Hence their indiguation when it 
fell into the hands of Brasidas (B.c. 424), and of 
Philip (b.c. 358). The port of Auipliipolis was 
Eion. See Philippus. 

Amphippoi (apfyiimoi). See Dksultores. 

Amphiprostyioa (dfMpinpotrrvXos). See Tem- 
PLUM. 

Amphis (*A/i</ur). A Greek comic poet of 
Athens, contemporary with Plato. His works are 
lost (Ath. i. 403 foil., Mein.). 

Amphiasa ("A p.(f>t<r<ra). An important town of 
the Locri Ozolae near Delphi. See Sacred War. 

Amphithal&mus (dp<f>ida\apos). A room in the 
women’s quarters of a Greek house, opposite the 
daXa/ior, and serving probably as a sleeping-room 
for the grown-up daughters. See Domus. 

Amphitheatmm (dpffnOearpov). A circular or 
elliptical building, arranged for the exhibition of 
combats of gladiators, wild beasts, and for sham 
sea-fights, all of which constituted the ludi amp hi - 
theatrales. See LUDI. 

The first amphitheatre was probably that of C. 
8cribonius Curio, which was literally a double 
theatre, being composed of two wooden theatres 
placed on pivots, so that they could be turned 
around, spectators aud all, aud placed back to 
hack, forming two separate theatres for dramatic 
exhibits; or face to face, forming an amphithea¬ 
tre in the ordinary sense of the word. This struct¬ 
ure was erected in B.c. 50, aud is described by 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. $ 116). The next was built 
by Inline Caesar in B.c. 46, and was also of wood. 
These edifices were exposed to the danger of de¬ 
struction by fixe, aud sometimes, too, proved in¬ 
adequate to support the weight of the enormous 
crowds of spectators—often as many as 30,000 to 
50,000. It was not until the fourth consulate of 
Augustus (b.c. 30) that an amphitheatre of stone 
was erected by Statilius Taurus in the Campus 
Martius (Suet. Octav. 29). This building was the 
only one of its kind until the erection of the great 
Flavian amphitheatre. This was carried out in 
the reigns of Vespasiau and Titus, when the A mphi- 
theatrvm Flavium , which, since the time of Bede, has 
been known as the Colosseum or Coliseum, arose. 
An ecclesiastical tradition makes the architect to 
have been a Christian, one Gaudentius, afterwards 


a martyr. See Burn, Rome and the Campagna, p. 
235; Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885, pp. 303 foil. 

This marvellous building was commenced by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesjt. 9) early in his reign, and 
completed by Titus, who dedicated it in the year 
a.d. 80, on w r hich occasion 5000 animals of various 
kinds were slaughtered (Suet. Tit. 7). He seems 
not to have added the last story, however, which 
was doue by Domitiau, who also caused the orna¬ 
mental work to be executed. As built by the 
Flavian emperors, the highest tiers of seats inside, 
and probably the fourth story, were of w ood. Fur¬ 
ther additions date from a period not earlier than 
the time of Alexander Severus. (See Burn, p. 235). 
The name Colosseum was probably given it because 
of its enormous size. No subsequent public am¬ 
phitheatre was erected in the city of Rome, the 
little amphitheatmm castrense , near the church of S. 
Croce, being probably iuteuded only for the sol¬ 
diers of the Guard. 

The Colosseum became the spot where prince 
aud people met together to witness those sangui¬ 
nary exhibitions, the degrading effects of which on 
the Roman character can hardly be overestimated. 
It was partially repaired by Antoninus Pius (Capit. 
Ant. Pi 8). In the reign of Macrinus, on the day 
of the Vulcanalia, it was struck by lightning, by 
which the upper rows of benches were consumed, 
and so much damage was doue to other parts of 
the structure that the games were for some years 
celebrated in the Stadium (Dio Cass, lxxviii. 25). 
Its restoration was commenced by Elagabalus, aud 
completed by Alexander Severus. A medal of 
Gordian III. represents the Colosseum with the leg¬ 
end Munijkentia (iordiani Aug., showing that fresh 
w r orks were undertaken within a few years. It 
w r as again struck by lightning in the reigu of De- 
cius (Hieron. p. 475), but was soon restored, aud 
the games continued to be celebrated in it dowm 
to the sixth century. It is usually stated that, in 
consequence of the self-devotion of Telemachus, an 
Asiatic monk, who rushed into the arena to sepa¬ 
rate the gladiators, and was overwhelmed under a 
shower of stones, Honorius abolished forever the 
sacrifices of the gladiators (Theodoret. v. 26); but 
there is evidence that they were continued even at 
a later period (Augustin. Confess, vi. 8). In later 
times the amphitheatre has been used sometimes 
in war as a fortress, and in peace as a quarry; 
whole palaces, such as the Caucelleria and the Pa¬ 
lazzo Farnese, having been built out of its spoils. 
At length the popes made efforts to preserve it: 
Sixtus V. attempted to use it as a woollen factory, 
and to convert the arcades into shops; Clement 
XI. enclosed the lower arcades; aud in 1750 Bene¬ 
dict XIV. consecrated it to the Christians who had 
been martyred iu it. Notwithstanding the dam¬ 
ages of time, war, aud spoliation, the Flavian Am¬ 
phitheatre still remains complete enough to give 
us a fair idea, excepting iu some minor details, of 
the structure aud arrangements of this description 
of building. 

The very site of the Flavian Amphitheatre, as of 
most others, furnishes an example of the prodigal 
contempt of labour and expense which the Roman 
emperors displayed in their great works of archi¬ 
tecture. The Greeks, in choosing the sites of their 
theatres, almost always availed themselves of some 
natural hollow on the side of a hill; but the Ro¬ 
man amphitheatres, with few exceptions, stand 
upon a plaiu. The site of the Colosseum was in the 




Ground Plan of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 


middle of the city, in the valley between the Cae- 
lian, the Esquiline, and the Velia, on the marshy 
ground which was previously the lake of Nero’s 
palace, stagnum Neronis. 

“Hie ubi conspicui venerabilis amphitheatri 
Erigitur moles, stagna Neronis erant.” 

(Mart, de Sped. ii. 5.) 

No mere measures cau give an adequate conception 
of this vast structure, the dimensions aud arrange¬ 
ments of which were such as to furnish seats for 
87,000 spectators, around an arena large enough to 
afl'ord space for the combats of several hundred 
animals at once, for the evolutions of mimic sea- 
fights, and for the exhibition of artificial forests; 
with passages aud staircases to give ingress aud 
egress, without confusion, to the immense mass of 
spectators, and others for the attendants on the 
arena; dens for the thousands of victims devoted 
to destruction; channels for the rapid influx and 
outlet of water when the arena was used for a 
naumachia; and the means for the removal of the 
carcases, and the other abominations of the arena. 
Admirable pictures of the magnitude and magnifi¬ 
cence of the amphitheatre and its spectacles are 
drawn in the Essays of Montaigne (iii. 6), aud in 
the latter part of Gibbon’s twelfth chapter. 

As a general description of the building, the fol¬ 
lowing passage of Gibbon is perfect: “It was a 


building of an elliptic figure, founded on fourscore 
arches, and rising, with four successive orders of 
architecture, to the height of 140 [157] feet. The 
outside of the edifice was incrusted with marble, 
and decorated with statues. The slopes of the 
vast concave which formed the inside were filled 
and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats, 
of marble likewise, covered with cushions, aud 
capable of receiving with ease about 80,000 spec¬ 
tators. Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the 
doors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth 
the immense multitude; and the entrances, pas¬ 
sages, aud staircases were contrived with such 
exquisite skill that each person, whether of the 
senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, 
arrived at his destined place without trouble or 
confusion. Nothing was omitted which, in any 
respect, could be subservient to the convenience 
and pleasure of the spectators. They were pro¬ 
tected from the sun and rain by an ample canopy, 
occasionally drawn over their heads. The air was 
continually refreshed by the playiug of fountains, 
aud profusely impregnated by the grateful scent 
of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, 
and successively assumed the most different forms. 
At one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth 
like the garden of the Hesperides, and was after- 
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wards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The snbterraneons pipes conveyed an inexhausti¬ 
ble supply of water; and what had just before ap¬ 
peared a level plain might be suddenly converted 
into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and 
replenished with the monsters of the deep. Iu the 
decoration of these scenes, the Roman emperors 
displayed their wealth and liberality; and we read 
on various occasions that the whole furniture of 
the amphitheatre consisted either of silver, or of 
gold, or of amber. The poet who describes the 
games of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd 
attracted to the capital by the fame of their mag¬ 
nificence, affirms that the uets designed as a de¬ 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; 
that the porticos were gilded ; aud that the belt or 
circle which divided the several ranks of specta¬ 
tors from each other was studded with a precious 
mosaic of beautiful stones 99 (really, of glass tesserae 
in imitation of jewels; cf. Abaculus). 

Tbe annexed woodcut, representing a section, 
not of an entire amphitheatre, but merely of the 
exterior wall, and the seats included between that 
and the arena, will serve to convey an idea of the 
arrangement of such structures in general. It is 
that of the Colosseum, and is given upon the au¬ 
thority of Hirt; but it is in some respects conject¬ 
ural, particularly in the upper part, since no traces 
of the upper gallery are now remaining. Tbe ex¬ 
treme minuteness of the scale renders it impossible 
to point out more than the leading form and gen- 
end disposition of the interior; therefore, as re¬ 
gards the profile of the exterior, merely the heights 
of the cornices of the different orders are shown, 
with the figures 1, 2, 3,4 placed against them re¬ 
spectively. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

A, The arena. 

jp. The wall or podium enclosing it 

P, The podium itself, on which were chairs or seats for the sena¬ 
tors. etc. 

The first maenianum, or slope of benches, for the equestrian 
order. 

a". The second maenianum. 

n"*, Tbe third maenianum, elevated considerably above the pre¬ 
ceding one, and appropriated to the pullati. 

W, The colonnade, or gallery, which contained seats for women. 
Z, The narrow gallery round the summit of the interior, for the 
attendants who worked tbe velarium. 
jw,pr, The praecinctionea, or landings, at the top of the first and 
second maenianum, in the pavement of which were grated 
apertures, at intervals, to admit light into the vomitoria be¬ 
neath them. 

V V V V V, Vomitoria. 

GG G, Tbe three external galleries through the circumference of 
the building, open to the arcades of the first three orders of 
the exterior. 

9 0, Inner galleries. 

Owing to the smallness of the cut, the situation 
and arrangement of staircases, etc., are not ex¬ 


pressed, as such parts conld hardly be rendered in¬ 
telligible except npon a greatly increased scale, 
aud then not iu a single section, nor without plans 
at various levels of tbe building. 

The Colosseum covers altogether abont five acres 
of ground; the trausverse, or longer diameter of 
tbe external ellipse, is 615 feet, and the conjugate, 
or shorter one, 510; while those of the interior 
ellipse, or arena, are 281 and 176 feet respectively. 
Where it is perfect, the exterior is 157 feet high, 
and consists of four orders—viz., Doric, Iouic, and 
Corinthian—iu attached three-quarter columns 
(that is, columns one fourth of whose circumference 
appears to be buried in tbe wall behind them), aud 
an upper order of Corinthian pilasters. With the 
exception of the last, each of these tiers consists of 
eighty columns, and as many arches between them, 
forming open galleries throughout tbe whole cir¬ 
cumference of the building; but the fourth has 
windows iustead of large arches, and those are 
placed only in the alternate inter-columns—conse¬ 
quently, are only forty in number; and this upper 
portion of the elevation has, both on that account 
and owing to the comparative smallness of the 
apertures themselves, au expression of greater so¬ 
lidity than that below. The arches formed open 
external galleries, with others behind them; be¬ 
sides which there were several other galleries and 
passages, extending beneath the seats for the spec¬ 
tators, and, together with staircases, affording ac¬ 
cess to the latter. At present, the seats do not rise 
higher than the level of the third order of the ex¬ 
terior, or about half its entire height; therefore, 
the upper part of the edifice appears to have con¬ 
tributed very little, if at all, to its actual capacity 
for accommodating spectators. Still, though it has 
never been explained, except by conjecturing that 
there were upper tiers of seats aud galleries (al¬ 
though no remains of them now exist), we must 
suppose that there existed some very sufficient rea¬ 
son for incurring such enormous expense, and such 
prodigal waste of material and labonr beyond what 
utility seems to have demanded. This excess of 
height, so much greater than was necessary, was 
perhaps, in some measure, with the view that, when 
tbe building was covered in with a temporary 
roofiug or awning (velarium), as a defence against 
the sun or raiu, it should seem well proportioned 
as to height; and also, perhaps, in order to allow 
those who worked the ropes and other mechanism 
by which the velarium was unrolled or drawn hack 
again, to perform those operations without incom¬ 
moding the spectators on the highest seats. 

With regard to the velarium (q. v.) itself, nothing 
at all conclusive and satisfactory can now he gath¬ 
ered ; and it has occasioned considerable dispute 
among archaeologists how any temporary covering 
could be extended over the whole of the building. 
Some have imagined that the velarium extended 
only over part of the building; but, independent 
of other objections, it is difficult to conceive how 
such an exteusive surface could have been sup¬ 
ported along the extent of its inuer edge or cir¬ 
cumference. The only thiug which affords any 
evidence as to the mode in which the velarium 
was fixed is a series of projecting brackets, or 
corbels, iu the uppermost story of the exterior, 
containing holes or sockets to receive the ends 
of poles passing through holes in the projection 
of the cornice, and to which ropes from the vela¬ 
rium were fixed; hut the whole of the upper part 
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of the interior is now 
so dismantled a* to 
render it impossible 
to decide with cer¬ 
tainty in what man¬ 
ner the velarium was 
fastened. The vela¬ 
rium appears usually 
to have been made of 
wool, but more costly 
materials were some- 
times employed. 

When the weather 
did not permit the 
velarium to be spread, 
the Romans used 
broad-brimmed bats 
or caps ( petasi ), or a 
sort of parasol, which 
was called umbracu- 
lurn, from aw&ra,shade. 

The interior of the 
amphitheatre was di¬ 
vided into three parts 
— the arena , podium , 
and gradus. The clear 
open space in the cen¬ 
tre of the amphithea¬ 
tre was called the 
arena, because it was 
covered with sand or 
sawdust, to prevent 
the gladiators from 
slipping and to absorb the blood. The size of the 
arena was not always the same in proportion to 
the size of the amphitheatre, but its average pro¬ 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter of 
the building. 

It is now quite clear, since the excavations of 
1874-75, that the arena had an actual flooring of 
boards, covered with sand, and movable. There 
must have been a sonterrain, or vaults, at inter¬ 


vals at least, if not throughout, beneath the are¬ 
na, as sometimes the animals suddenly issued 
apparently from beneath the grouud (see the 
annexed illustration), and machinery of different 
kinds was raised up from below, and afterwards 
disappeared in the same manner. That there 
was also some substruction beneath the arena, in 
some amphitheatres at least, is evident, because 
the whole areua was, upon particular occasions. 



Method of Raising Wild Beasts in the Amphlthesirei 
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tilled with water, aud converted into a naumachia , 
where vessels eugaged in mimic sea-fights, or else 
crocodiles and other amphibious animals, were 
made to attack each other. Nero is said to have 
frequently entertained the Romaus with spectacles 
and diversions of this kind, which took place im¬ 
mediately after the customary games, and were 
again succeeded by them; consequently, there 
must have been not only an abuudant supply of 
water, but mechanical apparatus capable of pour¬ 
ing it in aud draining it off again very expedi¬ 
tiously. See Naumachia. 

The arena was surrounded by a wall, distin¬ 
guished by the name of ju)dium y although such ap- 
pcllatiou, perhaps, rather belougs to merely the 
upper part of it, forming the parapet or balcony 
before the first or lowermost seats, nearest to the 
arena. The latter, therefore, was no more than an 
open oval court, surrounded by a wall about eighteen 
feet high, measuring from the ground to the top 
of the parapet; a height considered necessary in 
order to render the spectators perfectly secure 
from the attacks of the wild beasts. There were 
four principal entrances leading into the arena, 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, to 
which as many passages led directly from the ex¬ 
terior of the building; besides secondary ones in¬ 
tervening between them, and communicating with 
the corridors beneath the seats on the podium. 

The wall or enclosure of the arena is supposed 
to have been faced with marble of more or less 
costliness; besides which there appears to have 
been, in some instances at least, a sort of network 
affixed to the top of the podium, consisting of rail¬ 
ing, or, rather, open trellis-work of metal. From 
the mention made of this network by ancient writ¬ 
ers, little more can now be gathered respecting it 
than that, iu the time of Nero, such netting, or 


The term podium 
w'as also applied to 
the terrace, or gallery 
itself, immediately 
above the lower en¬ 
closure, and which 
was only wide 
enough to contain 
two, or at the 
most three, ranges of 
movable seats or 
chairs. This, as being 
by far the best situa¬ 
tion for distinctly 
viewing the sports in 
the arena, and also 
more commodiously 
accessible than the 
seats higher up, was 
the place set apart 
for senators and other 
persons of distinction, 
such as the ambassa¬ 
dors of foreign parts; 
and it was here, also, 
that the emperor him¬ 
self used to sit, in an 
elevated place called 
suggestus or cubiculum ; 
aud likewise the per¬ 
son who exhibited the 
games, on a place ele¬ 
vated like a pulpit or 
tribunal (editoris tribu¬ 
nal). The Vestal Vir¬ 
gins also appear to 
have had a place al¬ 
lotted to them in the 

podium, ns hns been assumed 
from a passage in Suetonius 
(Aug. 44), though this is only 
inferential, as the passage re¬ 
lates to an earlier regulation 
respecting the theatre. Some 
of these marble seats were car¬ 
ried away in the Middle Ages 
to be used as episcopal thrones. 

Above the podium were the 
gradusj or seats of the other 
spectators, which were divid¬ 
ed into maeniana , or stories. 
The first maenianum , consisting 


Elevation of the Flavian Amphi¬ 
theatre restored. (Daremberg 
and Saglio.) 


whatever it might have been, 
was adorned with gilding aud 
amber—a circumstance that 
favours the idea of its having 
been gilt metal - work, with 
1 k»hhch and ornaments of the 
other material. As a further 
defence, ditches, called euripi , 
sometimes surrounded the 


arena. 

3* 


The Colosseum. ,Prawn by Boudier. after Photographs.) 
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of fourteen rows of stone or marble seats, was 
appropriated to tbe equestrian order. Tbe seats 
appropriated to the senators and equites were 
covered with cushions ( pulvilli ), which were first 
used in the time of Caligula. Then, after an iu- 
terval or space, termed a praecinctio , and forming 
a continued lauding-place from the several stair¬ 
cases in it, succeeded the second maeniannm, 
where were the seats called popularia , for the 
third class of spectators, or the populus . Behind 
this was the second praecinctio, bouuded by a rath¬ 
er high -wall, above which was the third mae- 
uiamitn, where there were only wooden benches 
for the pullatiy or common people. The next and 
last division—namely, that in the highest part of 
the building—consisted of a colonnade or gallery, 
where women were allowed to witness the spec¬ 
tacles of the amphitheatre. Some parts of this 
were also occupied by the pullati. At the very 
summit was the narrow platform for the men 
who had to attend to the velarium, and to ex¬ 
pand or withdraw the awnings, as there might be 


AMPHORA 

France; at Pola, in Istria; and at Syracuse and 
Catania, in Sicily. 

For an account of the games, combats, etc., held 
in the amphitheatre, see the articles Gladiatores ; 
Naumachia; Venationes. 

On the general subject of amphitheatres, the 
reader is referred to the following standard 
works: Lipsius, De Amphitheatro; Nibby, Dell 
Anfiteati'o Flavto , a supplement to Nardini, vol. i. 
p. 233; Fea, Notizie degli Scavi nelf Anjiteatro Fla- 
vio; Bunsen, Beschreibung der Sladt Rom , vol. iii. ; 
Cressy and Taylor, Architectural Antiquities of 
Rome; Stieglitz, Archdologie der Bauhunst; Hirt, 
Oeschichte cL Baukunst bei den Alien; Burn, Rome 
and the Campagna; J. H. Parker, Archaeology of 
Rome , part vii.; Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 ; 
id., Remains of Ancient Rome (1892). 

Amphitritd (’A/x^irptn;). A Nereid, wife of Po¬ 
seidon (q. v.), and mother of Triton (q. v.). 

Amphitruo. The title of a comedy of T. Mac- 
cius Plautns (q. v.), and differing from the others 
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occasion. Each maeniannm was not only divid¬ 
ed from the other by the praecinctio, but was in¬ 
tersected at intervals by spaces for passages left 
between the seats, called scalae or scalaria ; and 
the portion between two such passages was called 
a cuneusy because this space gradually widened, 
like a wedge, from the podium to the top of the 
building. The entrances to the seats from the 
outer porticos were called vomitoria, because, says 
Macrobius, Homines glomeratim ingredientes in sedilia 
se fundunt. 

There were in the amphitheatre concealed 
tubes, from which scented liquids were scattered 
over the audience, and which sometimes issued 
from statues placed in different parts of the 
building. (Lucan, ix. HOH; Mart. Spcct. 3.) 

The provincial amphitheatres were probably, as 
a rule, built of wood; but in several of the large 
cities of the Empiro there are important rnius of 
largo amphitheatres of stone, of which the best 
kuown are at Verona, Paestuin, Pompeii, and 
Capua, in Italy; at Nlmes, Arles, and Frejus, in 


of his that we possess in being in spirit a bur¬ 
lesque. It is based on the story of Iupiter and 
Alcmend, and has been imitated by Moli^re in 
French, and Dryden in English. See Satyrig 
Drama. 

Amphitryon or Amphitruo Ap<f>iTpvG)v) . Son 
of Alcaeus and Hippouomtf, husband of Alcmen^, 
and nominally father of Heracles, who is beuce 
called Amphitryoniades. (See Alcmen6. ) Am¬ 
phitryon was slain in a war against Ergiuus, king 
of the Minyans. * 

Amphomosia (dp^opoaia). See Amphiorkia. 

Amphdra (ap(f>op€vs). A two-handled, big-bel¬ 
lied vessel, usually of clay, with a longish or short¬ 
ish neck, and a mouth proportioned to the size, 
sometimes resting firmly on a foot, but often end¬ 
ing in a blunt point, so that in the store-room it 
had to lean against the wall or be sunk in sand, 
and, when brought out for use, to be put in a bas¬ 
ket, wine-cooler, or hollow stand. 

It served to keep oil, honey, and more especially 
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the wine drawn off from the big fermenting vats. 
It was fastened with a clay stopper, plastered over 
with pitch, loam, or gypsmn, and had a ticket stat¬ 
ing the kind, the year, and the quantity of the 
wine it contained. The Greek apfapevs was a 



Amphorae. 


large liquid measure holding nearly nine gallons 
(see Metretes); the Roman measure called am¬ 
phora held six gallons and seven pints. See 
VlXUM. 

Amphr^sns ('A p<f)pvo-6s). A small stream in 
Thessaly flowing into the Pagasaeus Sinus. On 
its banks Apollo fed the herds of Admetus (q. v.). 

Ampsaga. A river of North Africa flowing 
past the town of Cirta, and dividing Nuuiidia 
from Mauritania Sitifensis. (Ptol. iv. 3, $ 20.) 

Ampsanctus (or Amsanctus) Lacus. A small 
lake in Samnium, near Aecu- 
lanuru, which, by reason of its 
mephitic vapours, was reputed 
to be the eutrance to the lower 
world. (Cic .Be Div . i. 36.) 

Ampulla (\r}Kvdos f ftopftv- 
Xior ). A tall, slender, narrow¬ 
necked vessel, with a handle, 
used for perfumes, unguents, 
viuegar, water, and wiue (am¬ 
pulla potoria ). Lekythi were of 
constant use at the toilets of 
Greek ladies. They also held 
the oil nsed in anointing the 
bodies of the dead. The am¬ 
pulla was used in the Christian 
Church as a receptacle for the 
wine and water of the sacra¬ 
ment, and also for holdiug the 
consecrated oil or chrism. 

Amputatio. See Iudicium. 

Am pyx (*Afnrv{). Son of 
Pelias, husband of Chloris, and 
(father of Mopsus (q. v.), who was hence known as 
Ampycides. 

Ampyx (dp.Tru£). (1) A frontlet or band worn 
by Greek ladies to coufine the hair; passing 
around the front of the head and fastened be¬ 
hind. It was often of gold or silver, and adorned 
with precious stones. Uesychius supposes men 



Lekythos. (British 
Museum.) 
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to have worn frontlets in Lydia; and they ap¬ 
pear to have been worn also by the Jews. (2) A 
frontlet worn by horses, aud sometimes by ele¬ 
phants, often highly ornamented. 

Ampliatio. The Latin term for a delay of ver¬ 
dict pending the production of further evidence 
in a case not clear to the judges. See Compe- 
RENDINATIO. 

Amuletmm (Treptairrov, neptappa, (pvXaKrrjpiov). 
A charm worn by a human being, or even by an 
animal, to avert evil or secure good fortune. The 
word is from the Arabic hamdlet , meaning “ that 
which is suspended.” Amulets are as old as the 
Homeric pa>\v (Od. x 305); but appear to have 
been introduced into Rome from the East under 
the early Empire. The word is first used iu Pliuy 
(H. N. xxxvii. $ 124). They consist of gems or 
stones, metals (e.g.copper, iron,gold); plants (e. g. 
laurel, hellebore, fig); animals aud parts of animals 
(e. g. the spider, the bat, the dog’s gall, the ass’s 
testicles, wolfs fat); parts and secretions of the 
human body (e. g. the blood of gladiators, the eye¬ 
tooth of a corpse); and artificial shapes often 
obscene. These were attached to a chain or belt 
passed over one shoulder aud under the other. 
See Pliny, H. N. Bk. xxxvii.; O. Jahn, Ueber den 
bo sen Blick in Berichte der sdchsischen Gesellschaft 
(1855) ; C. W. King, l*recious Stones and Metals; Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Altert. vi. p. 104; Labatut iu Darem- 
berg aud Saglio, s. h. v.; aud the articles Bulla ; 
Crepundia; Fascinum; Lunulaej Piialerae. 

Amulius. See Romulus. 

Amusais. A level used in testing the evenness 
of a surface. See Libella ; Norma ; Regula. 

Amyclae \pvK\ai). (1) An ancient town of 
Laconia, on the Eurotas, tweuty miles southeast of 
Sparta. It is Baid to have been the abode of Tyn- 
darus, aud of Castor and Pollux, who are hence 
called Amyclaei Fratres. After the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Achaeaus main¬ 
tained themselves in Amyclae for a long time; but 
it was at length taken and destroyed by the Lace¬ 
daemonians under Teleclus. Amyclae still contin¬ 
ued memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
celebrated at the place annually, and by the colos¬ 
sal statue of Apollo, who was lienee called Amy- 
claeus. (2) An ancient town of Latiuiu, east of 
Terraciua, on the Sinus Amyclauus, claimed to be 
an Achaean colony from Laconia. The inhabitants 
were said to have deserted it on account of its 
beiug infested by serpeuts; whence Vergil speaks 
of tacitac Amyclae (Aen. x. 564.) 

Amyclides. Hyacinthus (q. v.). 

Amicus C ApvKos). A son of Poseidon; agigan- 
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tic king of the Bebrycians on the Bithynian coast, 
who forced every stranger that landed there to box 
with him. When the Argonauts wished to draw 
water from a spring in his country, he forbade 
them, but was conquered and killed in a match 
with Poly deuces (Pollux). 

Amymdnd (’Apvpcatfrj). The daughter of Dauaiis 
(q. v.), aud mother of Nauplius by Poseidon. 

Amyntas (’Apvvras). (1) A king of Macedonia, 
who reigned from about B.c. 540 to 500, and w as suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Alexander I. (2) Kiug of Mace¬ 
donia, son of Philip, the brother of Perdiccaa II., 
reigned B.c. 393-369, and obtaiued the crown by 
the murder of the usurper Pansanias. He care¬ 
fully cultivated the friendship of Athens. He left 
by his wife Eurydic6 three sons, Alexander, Per- 
diccas, and the famous Philip, hence called by 
Ovid, Amyntiades. 

Amyntor (’A pvvrcop). A king of the Dolopes, 
and father of Phoenix (q. v.). 

Amystis (dpv&r'i nipctv, dpvafiv nivau, apvort- 
(av), from a and pva>, a draught taken without 
drawiug breath. It was a favourite amusement 
with the Greeks to try how much they could swal¬ 
low in this way, aud very large quantities are said 
to have been drunk. Plato (Symp. 214 A) repre¬ 
sents Socrates and Alcibiades as draining off the 
contents of a wine-cooler holding eight Korv\ai y or 
nearly two quarts; while Alexander the Great is 
said to have greatly exceeded this amount. Ephip- 
pus relates that he succeeded in emptying a vessel 
containing two or more than two gallons and 
a half, and afterwards attempted to drink a second 
in the same way. This, however, affected him so 
much as to bring on the illness which resulted in 
his death. The name was also applied to a kind 
of vessel adapted for this kind of drinkiug. 
(Atlien. x. 60, p. 442 foil.; 67, p. 447.) 

Amythaon CApvOacov). A son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, and father of Bias aud Melampus. ( Od . xi. 
235.) See Olympia. 

Anab&sis (dvdfiaais). (1) The title of Xeno¬ 
phon’s narrative of the 10,000 Greek troops in the 
expedition under Cyrus the Younger against his 
brother Artaxerxes. It is in seven books, of which 
the first alone deals with the dvdfta&is* or march 
up from the coast, the rest relating to the Kardfta- 
ais y or retreat and subsequent adveutures of the 
Teu Thousand. (2) The Anabasis of Alexander, by 
Arrianus (q. v.), contains an account of the cam¬ 
paigns of Alexander the Great, written in the sec- 
oud century a.d. Like the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
it is in seven books. 

An&ces. See Dioscuri. 

Anacharais ( ’Avdxapa-is). A Scythian prince, 
who came to Athens about B.c. 594 to pursue a 
course of study. He was a friend of Solon and a 
man of ability. On his return to his native land, 
he was killed by his brother Baulins. A number 
of aphorisms were ascribed to him, and he was said 
to have invented the bellows, the anchor, and the 
potter’s wheel. A number of epistles of later date 
are falsely attributed to him. See Seneca, Epist. xc. 

Anacreon ( Avaicpfcov). A famous Greek lyric 
poet, born about B.c. 550, at Teos, an Ionian town of 
Asia, whose inhabitants, to escape the threatened 
yoke of Persia, migrated to Abdera in Thrace, n.c. 
540. From Abdera, Anacreon went to the tyrant 
Polycrates of Samos, after whose death (B.c 522) he 


removed to Athens ou the invitation of Hipparchus, 
aud lived there, till the fall of the Peisistratidae, 
on friendly terms with his fellow-poet Simouides, 
and Xanthippus, the father of Pericles. He is said 
to have died at Abdera in his eighty-sixth year, 
choked by the stone of a dried grape. A statue 
of him stood in the Acropolis at Athens in the 
guise of an aged minstrel inspired by the wine-god; 
for Auacreou was regarded as the type of a poet 
who, in spite of age, paid perpetual homage to 
wine and love. Love and wine and merry com¬ 
pany formed the favourite subjects of his light, 
sweet, and graceful songs, which were cast in the 
metres of the Aeolic poets, but composed in the 
Ionic dialect. Besides fragments of such songs aud 
of elegies, we have also a number of epigrams that 
bear his name. His songs were largely imitated, 
and of such imitations we have under his name a 
collection of about sixty love-songs and drinking- 
songs of very various (partly much later) dates, 
aud of different degrees of merit. Of these, the 
renderings by Thomas Moore are unsurpassed in 
grace and melody. The genuine fragmeuts are 
contained in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). Translation edited by Bullen (N. Y. 1893). 

Anacrlsis (dvdicpKris). The pleadings prepara¬ 
tory to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 
to determine, generally, if the action would lie 
(e^€Ta(ovo"i de Kai el oXcar eladyfiv XP*l)- The mag¬ 
istrates were said avaKpivdv ttjv ditcrjv, or rovs ar- 
TtSiKovs, aud the parties avaKpivecrOai. The proc¬ 
ess consisted in the production of proofs, of 
which there were five kiuds: (1) the laws; (2) 
written documents, the production of which by 
the opposite party might be compelled by a Vuaj 
(is (p<f)avd>v Karaaraaiv; (3) testimonies of wit¬ 
nesses present (paprupiai ), or affidavits of absent 
witnesses (c Kpaprvpiai ); (4) depositions of slaves 
extorted by the rack; (5) the oath of the parties. 
All these proofs were committed to writiug, and 
placed iu a box secured by a seal (« xivos ) till they 
were produced at the trial. The name dvatcpuris 
is given to the pleadings, considered expressly as 
a written document, in Isaeus. If the evideuce 
produced at the auacrisis was so clear and con¬ 
vincing that there could not remain any doubt, 
the magistrate could decide the qnestiou without 
sending the cause to be tried before the dicasts: 
this was called diapaprvpia . In this case, the only 
remedy for the person against whom the deci¬ 
sion was given was to bring an action of per¬ 
jury against the witnesses (yjrevdopaprvp&v dc«cij). 
These pleadings, like our own, were liable to 
vexatious delays on the part of the litigants, ex¬ 
cept iu the case of actions concerning merchan¬ 
dise, benefit societies, mines, and dowries, which 
were necessarily tried within a month from the 
commencement of the suit, aud were therefore 
called (pprjvoi 8ucai. The word dvaKpuris is some¬ 
times used of a trial in general (piyo* ds dyKpurip 
i\6dv ). The arehons were the proper officers for 
the apaKpicris. See Meier aud Schoraauu, Attische 
Prozcss ; Platuer, Prozess uud Klagen ; aud the arti¬ 
cles Arciion ; Antigrapii£ ; Antomosia. 

Anactorium (’ AvaKrdpiov). A town of Acarua- 
nia, on the Ambracian Gulf. 

Anadema (dvddrjpa). See Mitra. 

Anadesme (dvahicrpi]). See Mitra. 

Anadikia (dvabtKia). See Epiiksis. 

AnadyomSnd. An epithet of Aphroditd (q. v.). 
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Anag lypta (dyoyXwnra). See CaELATURAJ To- 
REUT1CE. 

Anagnia. The chief town of the Hernici, in 
Latium, near which Cicero had a fine estate. 

AnagnoBtae (dvayvaxTrai). See Lectores. 

Anag5ges Dik4 (dvay&yris 81 ktj). If an individ¬ 
ual sold a slave who had some secret disease— 
such, for instance, as epilepsy—without informing 
the purchaser of the circumstance, it was in the 
power of the latter to bring an action against the 
vendor within a certain time, which was fixed by 
the laws. In order to do this, he had to report 
(dvaytiv) to the proper authorities the nature of 
the disease; whence the action was called dva- 
ytayfjs 81 ktj. See SERVU8. 

Anagogia (dvayd»yia). A festival celebrated at 
Eryxin Sicily in honour of Aphrodite. Nine days la¬ 
ter, a second festival, the Karaycbyta, was celebrated. 

Anaiti* ('AvaiTis). An Armenian goddess, prob¬ 
ably to be identified with Aphrodite. Her temple 
stood in the district of Acilisend, in the territory 
between the northern and southern branches of 
the Euphrates. This temple had set apart for it 
a large tract of land, which was cultivated by 
male and female slaves (Upo8ov\oi). It was famous 
for its riches, and from it Antony in his Parthian 
expedition carried away an image of the goddess 
made of solid gold (Pliny, H. S. xxxiii. 4). Anaitis 
was worshipped also at Zela in Pontus, and in Co- 
maua.—Among the Lydians, the name Aualtis was 
given to Artemis(Pausau. iii. 16,8). 

Anakeia (dvdxeia). A festival of the Dioscuri 
(q. v.), or *Avoices, held at Athens. 

An&kes ( *Avokcs ). See Dioscuri. 

Anakleteiia ( dvaKXrjrfjpLa ). The name of a so¬ 
lemnity at which the minority of a young prince 
was declared at an end, and he assumed the reins 
of government. The name was chiefiy applied 
to the coming of age of the Ptolemaic kiugs of 
Egypt (Polyb. xviii. 38; xxviii. 10). 

AnakomId6 (dvaicopitir)). The ceremony of re¬ 
turning to his native land the body or ashes of 
one who had died abroad. 

Analftmma (dvaXrjppa). (1) In the plural, walls 
built on stroug foundations. (2) An instrument! 
nsed to show the different altitudes of the sun at 
the different periods of the year (Vitruv. ix. 7, 8, 
$ 6, 7). See Gnomon. 

Analog iats and Anomalista. See Philologia. 

Anancaeum (dvayKaiov). A large driukiug-ves- 
sel, whose etymology suggests that the drinker 
was compelled to empty it at a draught (Plaut. 
Rud. ii. 3, 33). See Amyshs. 

Anaphlystos (* AvdcfyXvarros). A deme of Attica, 
on the southwestern coast. It belonged to the tribe 
Antiochis. 

Anapns ("Avairor). (1) A river iu Sicily flowing 
iuto the sea south of Syracuse. (2) A river in 
Acarnania emptying into the Acheloiis. 

An a*. The modem Guadiana; one of the chief 
rivers of Spain emptying into the ocean. It formed 
the boundary between Baetica and Lusitania. 

Anatokismua (dvaroiuapos). See Fenus. 

Ananmanhiftii Graphs (dvavpaxlov ypa(f)T)). All 
impeachment of the trierarch who had kept aloof 
from action while the rest of the fleet was en¬ 
gaged. In a cause of this kind, as in the kindred 
actions a<rrpart las, btiXlas, Xmovavrlov, yinora$lov, 


the strategi were naturally the presiding judges. 
The penalty was dripla, without confiscation of 
goods, if we may trust Audocides; whereas on 
conviction 8ti\las or Xirrora^/ov, the property of 
the offender was confiscated (Lys. c. Alctb. i. $ 9). 

Anaxagdras (’A va$ayopas). A Greek philoso¬ 
pher, of Clazomenae in Asia Minor, born about B.c. 
500. Sprung from a noble family, but wishing to 
devote himself entirely to scieuce, he gave up his 
property to his kinsmen, and removed to Athens, 
where he lived in intimacy with the most distin¬ 
guished men—above all with Pericles. Shortly be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he was 
charged by the political opponents of Pericles with 
impiety, i. e. with denying the gods recognized by the 
State; and, though acquitted through his friend’s 
Influence, he felt compelled to emigrate to Larnp- 
sacus, where he died soon after, aged seventy-two. 
He not only had the honour of giving philosophy a 
home at Athens, where it went ou flourishing for 
quite a thousand years, but he was the first phi¬ 
losopher who, by the side of the material principle, 
introduced a spiritual, which gives the other life 
and form. He laid down his doctrine in a work “On 
Nature n in the Ionic dialect, of which only frag¬ 
ments are preserved. Like Parmenides, he denied 
the existence of birth or death ; the two processes 
were rather to be described as a mingling and un¬ 
mingling. The ultimate elements of combination 
are indivisible, imperishable primordia of infinite 
number, and differing in shape, colour, and taste, 
called by himself “seeds of thiugs,” and by later 
writers (from an expression of Aristotle) opoto- 
ptptia, i. e. particles of like kind with each other 
and with the whole that is made up of them. At 
first these lay mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit — vovs, pure, passiouless reason—set 
the unarrauged matter into motion, and thereby 
created out of chaos an orderly w r orld. This move¬ 
ment, proceeding from the centre, works on for¬ 
ever, penetrating farther and farther the infinite 
mass. But the application of the spiritual prin¬ 
ciple was rather indicated than fully carried out 
by Anaxagoras: he himself commonly explains 
pheuonieua by physical causes, and only when he 
cannot find these, falls back on the action of di¬ 
vine reason. The fragments of his most important 
work were edited by Schanbach (1827), and by 
Schora (1829). See also Beckel, Anaxar/orae Doc - 
trina de Rebus Animat is (Minister, 1868), and Ueber- 
weg, Hist, of Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 63 — 67 (Eng. 
trans., N. Y. 1872). For criticism of Anaxagoras 
by Lucretius, see the De Rerum Natura , i. 830-920. 

Anaxagoreia (dva(ayoptia). A day of recreation 
for the youths at Lampsacus, which took place 
once every year, in compliance with a wish ex¬ 
pressed by Anaxagoras, who, after beiug expelled 
from Athens, spent the remainder of his life there. 

Anaxandrldes ( ’Avagavtiplfys ). (1) A kiug of 

Sparta, who reigned from abont B.c. 560 to 520. 
Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, 
the ephors made him take with her a second. By 
her he had Cleomenes; and after this, by his first 
wife, Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. (2) A 
Rhodian Greek poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
flourished in B.c. 376. He is said to have been 
the first to make love affairs the theme of comedy. 
His plays are said to have beeu characterized by 
sprightliness and humour, but only fragments of 
them are now in existence. 
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Anaxarchus (Avagapxos). A philosopher of Ab- 
dera, of the school of Democritus, who accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (b.c. 334). After the death 
of Alexander (b.c. 323), Anaxarclius was thrown 
by shipwreck into the powef of Nicocreon, kiug 
of Cyprus, to whom he had giveu offence, and who 
had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

Anaxar8t6 (Avagaperr)). A maiden of Cyprus, 
treated her lover Iphis with such haughtiness that 
he hanged himself at her door. She looked with 
such indifference at the funeral of the youth that 
Aphroditd changed her into a stone statue. 

Anaximander (Ava&pavbpos), A Greek phi¬ 
losopher of Miletus, born B.c. 611, and hence a 
younger contemporary of Thales and Pherecydes. 
He lived at the court of Polycrates of Samos, and 
died b.c. 547. In his philosophy the primal es¬ 
sence, which he was the first to call ap\g, was 
the immortal, imperishable, all-including infinite, a 
kind of chaos (dirttpov), out of which all things 
proceed, and into which they return. He com¬ 
posed, in the Ionic dialect, a brief aud somewhat 
poetical treatise on his doctrine, which may be re¬ 
garded as the earliest prose work on philosophy; 
but only a few sentences out of it are preserved. 
The advances he had made in physics and astron¬ 
omy are evidenced by his invention of the sun¬ 
dial, his construction of a celestial globe, and his 
first attempt at a geographical map. See Ionian 
School; Philosophia. 

Anaximgnea (’Avagiptvrjs). (1) A Greek philoso¬ 
pher of Miletus, a younger contemporary and pupil 
of Anaximauder, who died about b.c. 502. He sup¬ 
posed air to be the fundamental principle, out of 
which everything arose by rarefaction and conden¬ 
sation Thisdoctrine he expounded in a work, now 
lost, written in the Ionic dialect. (2) A Greek soph¬ 
ist of Lampsacns, a favourite of Philip of Macedou 
and Alexander the Great. Ho composed orations 
and historical works, some treating of the actions 
of those t wo princes. Of these but little remains. 
On the other hand, he is the author of the Rhetoric 
dedicated to Alexander, the earliest extant work 
of this kind, which was once iucluded among the 
works of Aristotle. 

Anaxyrtdes (ava£vpld*s). See Bracae. 

Ancaeus (Ay koios). (1) Son of the Arcadian Ly- 
curgus, aud father of Agapeuor. He was oue of the 
Argonauts, and was killed by the Calydonian boar. 
(2) Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, also one of 
the Argonauts, aud the lielmsmau of the ship Argo 
after the death of Tiphys. 

Anchi&ld (’AyxiaAij). (1) A town of Thrace, on 
the Black Sea, near the border of Mysia. (2) A 
city of Cilicia, ucar the coast, said to have been 
founded by Sardanapalus. 

Anchises (’Ay^to^r). The son of Capys, of the 
royal house of Troy by both pareuts, ruler of Dar- 
dauus,ou Mount Ida. Aphrodite loved him for his 
beauty, and bore him a son, Aeneas; but having, in 
spite of her warnings, boasted of her favour, he vras 
(according to various versions of the story) para¬ 
lyzed, killed, or struck blind by the lightning of 
Zens. Vergil represents the disabled chief as borne 
out of buruiug Troy on his sou’s shoulders, aud as 
sharing his wanderings over the sea, and aiding 
him with his counsel, till they reach Drepauum, iu 
Sicily, where he dies, aud is buried on Mount Eryx. 

Auchisteia (ay xiarda). See Hkres. 


AncflA See Salii. 

Ancilla. See Servus. 

Anc5na or Ancon (AyKwv). A town in Picenum, 
on the Adriatic Sea, lying in a bend of the coast be¬ 
tween two promontories, and hence called Ancon f 
or an “ elbow.” It was built by the Syracusans in 
the time of the elder Dionysius, B.c. 392. The 
Romans made it a colony. It possessed an excel¬ 
lent harbour, completed by Trajan, aud was one 
of the most important seaports of the Adriatic. 

Anc6ra ( Synvpa ). See Navis. 

Ancus Marcius. The fourth king of Rome. 
He reigned twenty-four years (b.c. 640-616), and 
is said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. 
He took many Latiu towns, transported the in¬ 
habitants to Rome, and gave them the Aventine 
to dwell on. These conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He was succeeded by Tarquiuius 
Priscus. (Livy, i. 32 foil.) 

Anc^ra ('AyKvpa), (1) A city of Galatia, in Asia 
Minor, originally the chief city of a Gallic tribe 
named the Tectosages, who came from the south 
of France. (See Ancyranum Monumentum.) (2) 
A town iu Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of 
Mysia. 

Ancyranum Monumentum. The monument 
at Ancyra (now Augora), a marble slab, of which 
the greater part is preserved. It belonged to the 
temple of Augustus at Ancyra, and contained the 
Latiu text of a Greek translation of the report 
drawn up by that emperor himself on the actions 
of his reign (index rerum a se gestarum). By the 
terms of his will this report, engraved in bronze, 
was set up iu front of his mausoleum at Rome, 
aud copies were made of it for other temples of 
Augustus iu the provinces. See Perrot, Explora¬ 
tion ArehSologique de la Galatie t etc.; the fac-sim- 
ile of the inscription with commentary by Momm¬ 
sen (Berlin, 1883); and Augustus, p. 171. 

Andab&tae. See Gladiatores. 

Andec&vi, Andegavi, or Andes. A Gallic 
people dwelling north of the Liger (Loire), whose 
chief town was Andes (Angers). 

Andes. A village near Mantua, famous as be¬ 
ing the birthplace of Vergil. 

Andocldes (AuSoKibqs). The second in order of 
time iu the roll of great Attic orators. He was born 
B.c. 439, and belonged by birth to the aristocratic 
party, but fell out with it iu B.c. 415, when he was 
involved in the famous trial for mutilating the stat¬ 
ues of Hermes, aud, to save his own aud his kins¬ 
men’s lives, betrayed his aristocratic accomplices. 
Having, iu spite of the immunity promised him, 
fallen iuto partial loss of civic rights, he left Athens, 
and carried on a profitable trade in Cyprus. After 
two fruitless attempts to recover his status at home, 
he was allowed at last, upou the fall of the Thirty 
Tyrants and the amnesty of b.c. 403, to return to 
Athens, where he succeeded in repelling reuewed 
attacks, and gaining au honourable position. Sent 
to Sparta in B.c. ‘.190, duriug the Corinthian War, 
to negotiate peace, he brought back the draft of 
a treaty, for the ratificatiou of which he vainly 
pleaded in a speech that is still extant. He is 
said to have been bauished in consequeuce, and 
to have died in exile. Besides the above-men- 
tioued oration, we have two delivered on his own 
behalf, one pleading for his recall from banish¬ 
ment, B.c. 410; auother against the charge of nn- 
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lawful participation in the mysteries, b.c. 399; a 
fourth, agaiust Alcibiades, is spurious. His oratory 
is plain and artless, and its expressions those Of 
the popular language of the day. A good text is 
that of Blass (Leipzig, 1880): aud C. Muller's, with 
index (1868). See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit , 
3 vols. (1880). 

Andrapodjamou Graphd (dvdpairodi<rpMv or dv- 
SfxmoSianas ypa<f)Tj). An action brought before 
the conrt of the Eleven (ol ci^dc*a), against all per¬ 
sons who carried off slaves from their masters, or 
reduced free men to a state of slavery. The gram¬ 
marians meution an oration of Antiphon ou this 
subject, which has not come down to us. 

Andrapdddn Dikd ( dvdpanodwv diicrj ). The 
title of the &taduca<ria when a property iu slaves 
was the subject of contendiug claims. The cause 
belonged to the class of <h'*at npos nva , aud was 
one of the private suits that came under the juris¬ 
diction of the thesmothetae. 

Andreia (dvdp «Ia). See Syssitta. 

Andria. A play of Terence, the earliest of his 
comedies, produced iu B.c. 166, wheu the author 
was ouly nineteen years of age. For the story 
connected with its production, see Trrentius. 
Andrias (dvdpids). See Statuaria. 

Androclus or Androcles. The slave of a Ro¬ 
man consul, and sentenced to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in the circus; but a lion which had 
been let loose upon him exhibited sigus of recog¬ 
nition, and began lickiug him. Upon inquiry, it 
appeared that Androclus had run away from his 
master in Africa; and that, having taken refuge 
iu a cave, a lion entered, went up to him, and held 
ont his paw. Androclus extracted a large thorn 
which had entered it. Henceforth they lived to¬ 
gether for some time, the lion catering for his 
benefactor. But at last, tired of this savage life, 
Androclus left the cave, was apprehended by some 
soldiers, brought to Rome, and condemned to the 
wild beasts. He was pardoned, and presented 
with the lion, which he used to lead about the 
city. (Sen. Ben. ii. 19; Gell. v. 14.) 

Androgeonla (' Avbpoyfwvia). A festival with 
games, held every year iu the Ceramicus at Athens, 
iu honour of the hero Audrogeos, son of Minos, 
who had overcome all his adversaries in the festive 
games of the Panatheuaea, and was afterwards 
killed by order of Aegeus (q. v.). 

Androgeos (Avdpoyetos). A son of Minos, king 
of Crete, by Pasiphae. Visiting Athens at the first 
celebration of the Panatheuaea, he won victories 
overall the champions,when Kiug Aegeus,out of 
jealousy, sent him to tight the bull of Marathon, 
which killed him. According to another account 
he was slain in an ambush. Minos avenged his 
»on by making the Athenians send seven youths 
aud seven maidens every nine years as victims of 
the Minotaur (q. v.). See Theseus. 

Androlepsia or Androlepsion (dv&pdXrjyfria or 
a>&po\rplnov). The right of reprisals, a custom 
recognized by the international law of the Greeks; 
so that when a citizen of one State had killed a citi¬ 
zen of another, and the countrymen of the former 
would uot surrender him to the relatives of the 
deceased, it was held lawful to seize upon three, 
and not more, of the countrymen of the offender, 
and keep them as hostages till satisfaction was af¬ 
forded or the homicide given up. The trierarchs 


aud the commanders of the ships of war were the 
persons intrusted with this office. The property 
which the hostages had with them at the time of 
seizure was confiscated, under the name of <rv\a or 
< rvXai . 

Andxom&ohA (‘ApSpopa^ij). The daughter of 
Eetion, king of the Ciliciau Thebes, aud wife of 
Hector, by whom she had a sou, Scamandrius (Asty- 
anax). On the taking of Troy, her son was hurled 
from the walls of the city, and she herself fell to 
the share of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of 
Achilles, who took her to Epirus. She afterwards 
married Helenus, a brother of Hector, who ruled 
over Chaouia. 

Androm&chus (’Avdpopaxos ). (1) An opulent 

Sicilian, father of the historian Timaeus. Ho col¬ 
lected together the inhabitants of the city of 
Naxos, which Dionysius the tyrant had destroyed, 
and founded with them Tauromeuium. Androm- 
achus, as prefect of the new city, subsequently 
aided Timoleon iu restoring liberty to Syracuse. 
(Diod. Sic. xvi. 7, 68.) (2) A general of Alexander, 
to whom Parmenio gave the government of Syria. 
He was burned alive by the Samaritans, but his 
death was avenged by Alexander. (Quint. Curt, 
iv. 5.) (3) A brother-iu-law of Seleucus Callinicus. 

(4) A traitor, who discovered to the Parthians all 
the measures of Crassus, aud, ou being chosen 
guide, led the Roman army into a situation whence 
there was no mode of escape. (5) A physician of 
Crete iu the age of Nero. He was physician to the 
emperor, and inventor of the famous medicine, 
called after him, theriaca Andromachi. It was in¬ 
tended at first as au antidote against poisons, but 
became afterwards a kind of panacea. This medi¬ 
cine enjoyed so high a reputation among the Ro¬ 
mans that the emperor Autoniuus, at a later period, 
took some of it every day, and had it prepared 
every year in his palace. It consisted of sixty-one 
ingredients, the principal of which were squills, 
opium, pepper, and dried vipers. 

AndromAda (‘Av&popcSrj). The daughter of 
Cepheus, kiug of Aethiopia, aud Cassiopea. In 
consequence of her mother boasting that the 
beauty of her daughter surpassed that of the 
Nereids, Poseidon seut a sea-monster to lay waste 
the country. The oracle of Ammon promised de¬ 
liverance if Audromeda was given up to the mon¬ 
ster, and Cepheus was obliged to chain his daugh¬ 
ter to a rock. Here she was found and saved by 
Persons, who slew the monster aud obtained her 
as his wife. She had been previously promised 
to Phineus, and this gave rise to the famous fight 
of Phineus aud Perseus at the wedding, in which 
the former and all his associates were slain. After 
her death she was placed among the stars. 

Andrdn (dvbpow). See Domus (Greek). 

Andronicus (’ Avdpovucos). (1) A peripatetic phi¬ 
losopher, a native of Rhodes, who flourished about 
B.c. 80. He arranged and published the writings 
of Aristotle, which had been brought to Rome with 
the library of Apellicon. He commented on many 
parts of these writiugs; but no portion of his 
works has reached us, for the treatise Ilcpi Ua6o>v, 
aud the Paraphrase of the Nicomachean ethics, 
which have been published under his name, are 
the productions of another. The treatise n«pc 
riaOcov was published by Hosschel in 1593, and 
was afterwards printed conjointly with the Para¬ 
phrase in 1617, 1679, and 1809. The Paraphrase 
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was published by Heinsius in 1607, at Leyden, as 
an anonymous work (Incerti Auctoris Paraphrasis, 
etc.), and afterwards under the name of Andronicus 
of Rhodes , by the same scholar, in 1617, with the 
treatise Ilf pi YlaO&v added to it. See the disserta¬ 
tions by Littig, Andronikos van Rhodos (1891) and 
by Roseuer (1893). (2) Cyrrhestes, an astrono¬ 

mer of Atheus, who erected, b.c. 159, an octagonal 
marble tower in that city to the eight winds, now 
known as the “ Tower of the Winds.” On every 
side of the octagon he caused to be wrought a 
figure in relievo , representing the wind which blew i 



Tower of the Winds. 


against that side. The top of the tower was fin¬ 
ished with a conical marble, on which he placed a 
brazen Triton, holding a wand in his right hand. 
This Triton was so contrived that he turned round 
with the wind, and always stopped when he direct¬ 
ly faced it, pointing with his wand over the figure 
of the wind at that time blowing. Within the 
structure was a water-clock, supplied from the 
fountain in a turret. Beucath the eight figures 
of the winds lines were traced on the walls of the 
tower, which, by the shadows cast upon them by 
styles fixed above, indicated the hour of the day, 
ns the Triton’s wand did the quarter of the wind. 
When the sun did not shine recourse was had to 
the water-clock within the tower, which building 
thus supplied both a vane and a chronometer. 
The structure still stands, though in a damaged 
state. To the correctness of the sundials Delambre 
bears testimony, and he describes the series as 
“ the most curious existiug monument of the prac¬ 
tical gnomonics of antiquity.” There are two en¬ 
trances, faciug respectively to the northeast and 
northwest; each of these opeuiugs has a portico 
supported by two columns. (See Yitruv. i. 6, 4.) 

Andronicua, Livius. See Livirs. 

Andronltis (d^powmv). The meu’s apartments 
in a Greek house. See Domus (Greek). 

Andrds (*A vbpos\ The most northerly and one 
of the largest islands of the Cyclades, southeast 


of Euboea, twenty-one miles long and eight broad, 
early attained importance, and colonized Acanthus 
and Stagira about B.c. 654. It was celebrated for 
its wine, whence the whole island was regarded as 
sacred to Dionysus. 

Androtlon (*Av8porla>v). A Greek historian, an 
Athenian, and a pupil of Isocrates, who was accused 
of making an illegal proposal, and went into ban¬ 
ishment at Megara. We still have the speech com¬ 
posed by Demosthenes for one of the accusers. At 
Megara he wrote a history of Attica (see Atthis) 
in at least twelve books, one of the best of that 
class of writiugs; but only fragments of it have 
survived. 

Anemond (dvepcavrj). The anemone or wind¬ 
flower. 

Ang&ri. See Angaria. 

Angaria (ayyapda). A word borrowed from the 
Persians, signifying a system of posting which was 
used among that people, and which, according to 
Xenophon, was established by Cyrus. Horses were 
provided at certain distances along the principal 
roads of the empire; so that couriers (ayyapoi ) t 
who also of course relieved one another at certain 
distances, could proceed without interruption both 
night and day (Herod, viii. 98 ; iii. 126; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 6, $ 17). Among the Romans, the word was 
used to denote compulsory service iu forwarding 
imperial messages. See Digest, 1. tit. 4, s. 18, $$ 
4, 29; and the article Cursus Publicus. 

Angdistis. See Rhea. 

Angiportus or Angiportum. A narrow lane 
between two rows of houses, sometimes ending iu 
a cul-de-sac. The number of such places seems to 
have been considerable in ancient Rome, and they 
were apt to be disreputable (Catull. 58, 4). The 
form angiportum is archaic. 

Angli or Anglii. A German people on the left 
bank of the Elbe, who passed over with the Sax¬ 
ons into Britain, which was called after them 
England— Engla-land. Some of them appear to 
have settled iu Angeln, in Schleswig. See Sax- 
ones. 

Angothekd (dyyodrjicrj). Sec iNCXTEGA. 

Anguilla. See Flagrum. 

Anguis, The snake. Among the Romans the 
snake was the conventional representation of the 
genius loci. (See Genius.)- Hence figures of ser¬ 
pents were often painted against a wall, as the 
cross is in modern Italy, and answered the purpose 
of our sign “Commit no nuisance” (Pers. i. 113). 
As the emblem of Aesculapius (q. v.), the snake 
was the sign that hung before the Roman pharma¬ 
cies, ausweriug to our pestle and mortar. It was 
also the military ensign of a cohort, being then 
commouly termed draco. See Aspis ; Draco ; 
Genius. 

Augustus Clavus. See Clavus. 

Aiiice tus. A freedman of Nero, employed by 
him in many acts of cruelty. 

Auigrus. A small river in the Triphylian Elis, 
the Minyeius of Homer, tlowiug into the Ionian 
Sea, near Sami cum. Its waters had a disagree¬ 
able smell, iu consequence, it is said, of the cen¬ 
taurs having washed in them after they had been 
wouuded by Hercules. 

Anio or, anciently, Anien. A river rising in the 
mountains of the Hernici, near Treba, which, af- 
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ter receiving the brook Digentia, forms at Tibur 
beautiful water-falls, and flows into the Tiber 
three miles above Rome. The water of the Anio 
was conveyed to Rome by two aqueducts — the 
Anio retus and Anio novus. 

Aniua ( *Avios ). Son of Apollo by Rhoeo or Creli- 
aa, whose father, Staphylns of Naxos, a son of Dio¬ 
nysus and Ariadn£, committed her to the sea in a 
box. She was carried to Delos, and there gave 
birth to her son Anius. Apollo taught him divina¬ 
tion, and made him his priest and king of Delos. 
His son Thasus, like Linus and Actaeou, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were al¬ 
lowed in the islaud. His daughters by the nymph 
Dorippd, being descendants of Dionysus, had the 
gift of turning anything they pleased into wine, 
corn, or oil; but when Agamemnon, on his way to 
Troy, wished to take them from their father by 
force, Dionysus changed them into doves. 

Ankyil (dyKvkrf). See Hasta. 

Anna Comnena. See Comnena. 

Anna Perenna. An ancient Italian goddess, 
about whose exact attributes the ancients them¬ 
selves were not clear. She is probably the moon- 
goddess of the current year, who every month re¬ 
news her youth, and was therefore regarded as a 
goddess who bestowed long life, and all that con¬ 
tributes to it. About full moon on the Ides (15th) 
of March (then the first month of the year), in a 
grove of fruit trees at the first milestone on the 
Flaminian Way, the Romans held a feast under 
the open sky, wishing e*ach other as many years 
of life as they drank cups of wine. (See Ovid, 
Fasti , iii. 523 foil.) The learned men of the Angus- 
tan Age identified Anna with Dido’s sister, who, 
on the death of that queen, had fled from Car¬ 
thage to Aeneas in Italy; but, having excited La- 
vinia’s jealous}', threw herself iuto the Numicius. 

Annales. (1) The title of an epic poem by 
Quintus Ennius (q. v.), in which he aspired to 
treat the entire history of the Roman people iu 
heroic style. The poem was in eighteen books, 
arranged as follows: Bk. i., Introduction, Early 
Traditions, Founding of Rome, Deification of Rom¬ 
ulus; bks. ii. and iii., The Regal Period; bk. iv., 
The Republic down to the burning of Rome by 
the Gauls; bk. v., The Sarauite Wars; bk. vi., The 
War with Pyrrhus; bk. vii., The First Punic War; 
bks. viii. and ix., The Second Punic War; bks. x. 
and xi., The War with Macedonia; bks. xii., xiii. 
and xiv., The War with Syria; bk. xv., The Cam¬ 
paign of Fulvius Nobilior in Aetolia; bks. xvi., 
xvii., and xviii., From the Death of Scipio to 
b.c. 172. (See Epos.) There remain to us of 
this great poem only fragments, of which the 
best edition is that of Vahlen (1854). See also 
Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin (1874); and Merry (1892). (2) A history by 
Cornelius Tacitus (q. v.), treating in sixteen books 
of the Roman Empire from the death of Augustus 
Caesar to the death of Nero. 

Annales Leges. See Leges Annales. 

Annales Maxim! . See Pontifex. 

Annona (from annus, like pomona from pomum). 
A name used (1) for the produce of the year, and 
hence (2) for provisions iu general, especially for 
the corn which in the latter years of the Repub¬ 
lic was collected in the storehouses of the State, 
and sold to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 


scarcity; and which under the emperors was dis¬ 
tributed to the people gratuitously or given as pay 
and rewards. (See Frumentariae Leges.) (3) 
For the price of provisions. (4) For a soldier’s al¬ 
lowance of provisions for a certain time. It is 
used also in the plural for yearly or monthly dis¬ 
tributions of pay iu corn, etc. Similar distribu¬ 
tions in money were called annonae aerariae. In 
the plural it also signifies provisions given as the 
wages of labour. 

(5) Annona was anciently worshipped as the god¬ 
dess who prospered the year’s iucrease. She was 
represented on an altar in the Capitol as a female 
with the right arm aud shoulder bare, and the 
rest of the body clothed, holding ears of corn in 
her right hand, and the cornucopia iu her left. 

Annfilus. See Anulus. 

Annus. See Calendarium. 

Anquina (dytcoipa). A collar or ring by which 
the yard-arm was fastened to the mast of a ship, 
and called by our sailors a “ truss.” (Isid. Grig. 
xix. 4,7.) 

Anquisitio. See Iudex. 

Ansa. See Hasta. 

Anser. A poet of the Augustan Age, and long 
considered one of the enemies of Vergil; but of this 
there is no good evidence, for the line in Verg. Eel. 
ix. 35 is only traditionally referred to him. He 
was a writer of erotic poetry. See Unger, Dc An- 
sere Poeta (Neubrandenb. 1858), and Teufl’el, vol. i. 
p. 453 (Eng. trans. 1891). 

Ansibarii A people of Germany. 

Antae (irapaardfas). Square pillars (quadrae co- 
lumnae). They were coinmouly joined to the side 
walls of a building, being placed on each side of 
the door, so as to assist in forming the portico. 
These terms are seldom found except iu the plu¬ 
ral, because the purpose served by antae required 
that, in general, two should be erected correspond¬ 
ing to each other, and supporting the extremities 
of the same roof. Their position, form, aud use 
will be best understood from the following wood- 
cut, representing a restoration of the front of the 
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temple of Artemis Propylaea at Eleusis, with a 
plan of the prouaos, in which A A are the antae. 

Antaeopdlis (’A vralov no\is). A city of Egypt 
(Thebals) on the eastern hank of the Nile, and one 
of the chief seats of the worship of Osiris (q. v.). 
See Diod. Sic. i. 7. 

Antaeus (’Ayraios). A giant, the sou of Poseidon 
and Ge (earth). He dwelt in Libya, and his strength 
was iuvincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother, Earth. Heracles discovered the 
source of his strength, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. On the connection 
of Antaeus with the Pygmies, see Pygmaki. The 
story of Autaeus is giveu in Apollod. ii. 5. 

Antalcldas (*AvraX/«3ar). A Spartan, the sou of 
Leon, and chiefly knowh by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia iu B.c. 387, usually called the 
Peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of his 
diplomacy. According to this treaty all the Greek 
cities iu Asia Minor were to belong to the Persian 
king. The Athenians were allowed to retain only 
Lemuos, Imbros, and Scyros; and all the other 
Greek cities were to be iudepeudeut. (Xeu. Hist. 
Graec. v. 1, $ 6.) 

Antandrus (*A yravdpos). An Aeolian colony on 
the Adramyttian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida. 

Anteambuldnes. (1) Slaves who went before 
their masters to make way for them iu a crowd, 
crying Date locum domino meo. See Suet. Vesp. 2. 
(2) Clients who walked before their patrons when 
the latter appeared in public. See Cljentes. 

Antecenium. See Cena, p. 312. 

Antecessores, called also Antecursores. Ro¬ 
man liorse-Boldiers, who were accustomed to pre¬ 
cede an army on march iu order to choose a suit¬ 
able place for the camp, and to make the necessary 
provisions for the army. They do not appear to 
have been merely scouts, like the speculatores. 
This name was also given to the teachers of the 
Roman law. (Cod. lust. i. 17, 2.) 

Antefiza. Terra-cottas exhibiting various or¬ 
namental designs, and used in architecture to 
cover the frieze (zophorus) of the entablature. 



AnteQxa. (British Museum.) 


They were probably Etruscan in their origin, and 
wore used by the Greeks. The specimen here 
given represents Athene superintending the con¬ 
struction of the ship Argo. 

Anteia (*Avrcia). See Belleropiion. 


Antemnae. A Sabine town, said to have been 
older than Rome, at the junction of the Anio and 
the Tiber. It was destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period. (Verg. Jen. vii. 631.) 

Antenna (tetpas, jeepata). The yard of a ship. 
See Navis. 

Antenor (’Avrqpoip). (1) A Trojan prince related 
to Priam. He was the husband of Tbeano, daugh¬ 
ter of Cisseus, king of Thrace, and father of nine¬ 
teen sons, of whom the most known were Polybus, 
Acamas, Ageuor, Polydamas, Helicaou, Archilochus, 
and Laodocus. He is accused by some of having 
betrayed his country, not only because he gave 
a favourable reception to Diomedes, Odysseus, and 
Menelaiis, when they came to Troy, as ambassadors 
from the Greeks, to demand the restitution of 
Helen, but also because he withheld the fact of 
his recognizing Odysseus, at the time that hero 
visited the city under the guise of a mendicant 
( Od . iv. 335). After the conclusion of the war An¬ 
tenor, according to some, migrated w ith a party of 
followers into Italy, aud built Patavium. Accord¬ 
ing to others, he went with a colony of the Heneti, 
or Veneti, from Paphlagonia to the shores of the Ha- 
driatic, where the new settlers established them¬ 
selves in the district called by them Venetia (Liv. 
i. 1: Pliu. iii. 13; Verg. Aen. i. 242; Tac. xvi. 21). 
(2) A statuary, known only as the maker of the 
original statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
which were carried off by Xerxes, and restored by 
Alexander. (Pausan. i. 8.) 

Antenorldes ('Ayrqpopidrjs ). A patronymic 
given to the sous of Antenor. 

Antepagmenta. The door-posts, or jambs of a 
door. See Iaxua. 

Antepilani. See Pilani. 

AntSros ('Avripas). The god of requited love, 
aud brother of Eros (q. v.). 

Antesignani. See Sign cm. 

Antestari. See Actio. 

Antevorta. See Carmenta. 

Anthedon (’AvBrjbM. A city of Boeotia on the 
shore of the Euripus, celebrated for its w iuo. Here 
the Cabiri were worshipped. (Atli. i. p. 31; Pau- 
sau. ix. 22.) 

Antheld (AvBrjXrj). A small town of Thessaly, 
in the interval between the river Phoenix aud the 
Straits of Thermopylae, aud near the spot w here 
the Asopus flows into the sea. Iu the immediate 
vicinity were the temples of Demeter Atnphicty- 
onia, that of Ampbictyou, aud the seats of the 
Amphictyous. It was one of the two places where 
the Ampliictyouic Council used to meet, the other 
being Delphi. The place for holding the assembly 
here was the temple of Demeter. See Amphic- 
tyoxes. 

Anthgmus (ApBspovs) or Anthemuaia. A city 
of Mesopotamia, southwest of Edessa, and a little 
east of the Euphrates. The surrounding district 
was called by the same name, but was generally in¬ 
cluded under the name of Osrhoene. 

Anthesphoria (ra dvBea<f>opia). A flower-festi¬ 
val, principally celebrated iu Sicily, iu honour of 
Demeter and Persephone, in commemoration of the 
return of Persephone to her mother in the begin¬ 
ning of spring. It consisted iu gathering flow¬ 
ers aud twining garlauds, because Persephone had 
been carried off by Pluto while engaged iu this 
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occupation. Tbe women themselves gathered the 
flowers for the garlands which they wore on the 
occasion, and it would have been a disgrace to 
buy the flowers for that purpose. Anthesphoria 
were also solemnized in honour of other deities, 
especially in honour of Herd, surnamed ’AvBela, at 
Argos. Aphroditd, too, was worshipped at Cnos- 
sns, under the name 'Av6cla, and has therefore 
been compared with Flora (q. v.), the Roman dei¬ 
ty, as the anthesphoria have been with the Ro¬ 
man festival of the florifertum. 

Anthesteria. See Calendarium ; Dionysia. 

Anthesterion (AvB«mjpid>v). The name of the 
eighth Attic month, answering to the end of Feb¬ 
ruary aud the beginning of March. See Calen- 

DARIUM. 

Anthology ( avBo\oyta , anthologia). “ Garland 
of flowers.” A title now generally given to col¬ 
lections of short poems. Both the Greek and the 
Latin anthologies are famous. 

(1) The Greek Anthology. —The earliest au- 
thology in Greek was compiled by Meleager of 
Gadara, about B.c. 60, under the title l,T€<f)avos, or 
u Garlaud.” It contained poems by the compiler 
himself and forty six other poets, including Ar¬ 
chilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Sappho, and Simon¬ 
ides. Continual additions were made to this 
collection , aud in the tenth century a.d. Con¬ 
stantine Cephalas made a new compilation, as 
did Maximus Planndes in the fourteenth century. 
The latter was lacking in literary taste; but his 
anthology was the only one known to Western 
Europe until the seventeenth century, when Sal- 
masius, in 1606, found in the library at Heidelberg 
the much fiuer collection of Cephalas. The copy 
made by Salmasius was not, however, published 
until 1776, when Brunck included it in his Ana¬ 
lecta. The first critical edition was that of F. 
Jacobs (13 vols. 1794-1803; revised 1813-17). A 
good recent edition is that in Didot’s Bibliotheca 
(1872), while excellent selections have been made 
by Weichert and Meineke. See also Thackeray’s 
Anthologia Graeca t with notes in English (1877). 
Translations of parts of the anthology have been 
made in English by Wrangham, John Sterling, 
Merivale, and Garnett; but no translations can 
give any true idea of the terseuess, elegauce, and 
sparkle of the original. See Symouds, Studies of 
the Greek Poets (1873) ; Butler, Amaranth and Aspho¬ 
del (1881 ); Mackail, Select Epigrams (1891); and 
Finsler, Gtsch. der griech. Anthologie (1876). 

(2) The Latin Anthology.— Unlike the Greek 
Anthology, the collection known as the Latin An¬ 
thology was wholly made in modern times. The 
first was the compilation of Scaliger (q. v.), pub¬ 
lished at Leyden in 1573, entitled Catalecta Veterum 
Poet arum. A second collection was published by 
Pitthoils at Paris in 1590 ; and a still larger one 
by Peter Burmann ( q. v.) in 1759 and 1773. Of 
this a rearrangement was made by Meyer in 1835. 
The first critical text of a Latin anthology is that 
of Riese (1869-70). It contains 942 poems of very 
unequal merit, but all of interest. See the selec¬ 
tions, with notes in English, by Thackeray, Antho¬ 
logia Latina (1878) ; and the collection by Baehreus, 
in 5 vols. (1883). See Epigramma. 

Anthrakion ( duBpaxiov). (1) A species of car¬ 
buncle found in the island of Chios. (2) A small 
portable stove or brazier filled with hot coals. 

Anthrar (dvBpa£). (1) Coal or charcoal, gener¬ 


ally used in the plural duBpanes , like the English 
‘‘coals” (Aristoph. Ach. 34). (2) A precious stone, 

the carbuncle. (3) Cinuabar. 

Anthrend (dvBpqvrj). The hornet, or vespa crabro ; 
bnt also used of the bee (Aristoph. Nub. 947). 

Anthropophagi (* AvBpa>iro(f)ayot). A people of 
Scythia who fed on human flesh. Herodotus (iv. 
106) calls them the Audrophagi, aud states that 
they lived in a more savage manner than any other 
uatiou, haviug no public distribution of justice nor 
established laws. He informs us also that they ap¬ 
plied themselves to the breeding of cattle, clothed 
themselves like the Scythians, and spoke a peculiar 
language. 

Anthylla (*Ai tBvWa). A considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Cauopic 
branch of the Nile, below’ Naucratis. (Herod, ii. 97.) 

Antia Lex See Lex. 

Antias, Quintus Valerius. A Roman historian 
who flourished about B.c. 80, and wrote the history 
of Rome from the earliest times down to those of 
Sulla. His work was full of exaggerations, but is 
still, in a way, the most importaut immediate pred¬ 
ecessor of Livy. His history was in at least sev¬ 
enty-five books, for book lxxv. is quoted by Gel- 
lius (vi. 9,17). Livy appears to have drawn upon 
him largely, for he mentions him by name thirty- 
five times in the existing books; and in the first 
decades of his work follows him unhesitatingly. 
The fragments of the Annales may be found in 
Peter’s ffistoricorum Reliquiae , i. 305. See also 
Nitzscb, Rom. Annalistik (1873); and Teuffel, Hist . 
of Rom. Lit. (Eng. trans. 1891). 

Anticatdnes. Two pamphlets w ritten by Iulius 
Caesar in disparagement of Cato the Younger, in¬ 
tended as a reply to the eulogistic utterance of 
Cicero. Juvenal implies that they were lengthy 
(vi. 334); Cicero calls them vitupei-ationes (ad Att. 
xii. 41); aud Pliny ( Epist . iii. 12) states that in 
them Caesar accuses Cato of being drunk in the 
streets. No fragments of them remain, though a 
MS. of them is said to have been extant iu Li&ge 
in the sixteenth ceutury. See Ronlez, Revue de 
VInstruction Publique en Belgique, xix. 2. 

Antic l§a (’A vrUAda). The daughter of Autoly 
ens, wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus. She 
died of grief at the long absence of her son. ( Odyss. 
xi. 85.) It is said that before marrying Laertes she 
lived on intimate terms with Sisyphus; whence 
Odysseus is sometimes called a son of Sisyphus. 

Anticr&tes ('Avtikpottjs). A Spartan who was 
said to have slain Eparaiuondas (q. v.) at the bat¬ 
tle of Mantinea, and who, in consequence, w’as rich¬ 
ly rewarded by his fellow-countrymen (Plut. Ages. 
35). 

Antlc^ra (AyrUopa). (1) A town iu Pbocis, on 
a bay of the Crissaean Gulf. (2) A town in Thessaly, 
on the Speroheus, not far from its mouth. Both 
towns were celebrated for their hellebore, the chief 
remedy iu antiquity for madness: hence the prov¬ 
erb naviget Anticyram when a person acted sense¬ 
lessly (Hor. Sat. ii. 3.166). 

Antiddsis (dvriboais). Literally “ an exchange.” 
A term in the language of the Attic courts, pecul¬ 
iarly applied to proceedings under a law which is 
said to have originated with Solon (Dem. c. Phae - 
nipp. iuit.). It is natural, however, to refer tbe 
law to more democratic tiroes; and tin- orators 
were in the habit of ascribing to Solon all law’s, 
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especially those which they happened to be quot¬ 
ing in a favourable sense. By this law, a citizen 
nominated to perform a liturgia, such as a trier- 
archy or choregia, or to rank among the property- 
tax payers in a class disproportioned to his means, 
was empowered to call upon any qualified person 
not so charged to take the office in his stead, or 
submit to a complete excbauge of property—the 
charge in question, of course, attaching to the first 
party, if the exchange were fiually effected. For 
these proceedings the courts were opened at a 
stated time every year by the magistrates that 
had official cognizance of the particular subject; 
such as the strategi in cases of trierarcliy and rat¬ 
ing to the property-taxes, and the archon in those 
of choregia (Dem. c. Phaenipp . p. 1040; Meier, Att. 
Process , p. 471; Trpocr Ka\fi<r&at riva fit dpridoo’ip, 
Lysias, Or. 24, pro Inval . $ 10). If the person chal¬ 
lenged could prove that he had already discharged 
the liturgia, or was otherwise lawfully exempted, 
the magistrates might dismiss the case ; otherwise 
the parties proceeded to a diatiucaala or legal award 
of their respective claims. An oath was taken by 
both parties that each would deliver to the other, 
withiu three days, a correct inventory (dir6<f>aais) 
of their respective properties (Dem. c. Phaenipp . p. 
1042, $ 11); but in practice the time might be ex¬ 
tended by consent of the challenger. All immov¬ 
able and movable property was transferred in the 
excbauge, with the exception of mines, which were 
exempted from the extraordinary taxes and litur- 
giae, as being already taxed; and all claims and ob¬ 
ligations attached to it, and particularly all debts, 
were included in the transfer, as may be seen from 
the speech against Phaenippus. 

Professor Mahaffy’s remarks on the injustice of 
this law are by no means too strong: “It seems 
simply the legislation of the Athenian mob about 
property which they had never possessed, and did 
not understand; for the other alternative—that 
Athenian properties were small or of a simple nat¬ 
ure, like our rentals of estates—is refuted by the 
many descriptions of property in the orators. It 
is, in fact, inexplicable that any intelligent people 
should have tolerated such a law, and it is conclu¬ 
sive against the business capacity of the meu who 
tolerated it.” See Maliaffy, Social Life in Greece , 
p. 409, 3d ed., and Jebb, Attic Or. ii. 135. 

Antigdnes (*Amyci njs). A general of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he received the satrapy 
of Susiaua and supported Euinenes. On the defeat 
of the latter, Antigenes was seized and burned alive 
by his enemy Antigouus, B.c. 316 (Pint. Alex. 70). 

Antig5n6 (’Amyo ptj\ (1) A daughter of Oedipus 
by his mother locusts, and sister of Ismeu6 and of 
Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic story of Oedi¬ 
pus, Antigon6 appears as a noble maiden, with a 
truly heroic attachment to her father find her broth¬ 
ers. When Oedipus had put out his eyes, and was 
obliged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by 
Autigon^, who remained with him till he died at 
Colouus, and then returned to Thebes. After her 
two brothers had killed each other in battle, and 
Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Poly¬ 
nices to be' buried, Antigon^ alone defied the ty- 
rant, and buried the body of her brother. Creon 
thereupon ordered her to be immured in a subter¬ 
ranean cave, where she killed herself. Her lover, 
Haemon, the son of Creon, killed himself by her 
side. A play of Sophocles gets its title from her 
name. (2) The wife of Peleus (q. v.), who hanged 


herself from grief at the supposed infidelity of her 
husband. See Pelopidak. 

Antig&nea (’Aj/riydvcia). (1) A town in Epirus 
at the junction of a tributary with the Aons, and 
near a narrow pass of the Acrocerauniau Moun¬ 
tains. (2) A town on the Orontes in Syria, fouuded 
by Antigouus as the capital of his empire (B.c. 
306) ; but most of its inhabitants were transferred 
by Seleucus to Antiochia, which was built in its 
neighbourhood. 

Antig5nus (Aprtyopos). (1) King of Asia, snr- 
named the One-eyed (M op6<f>0a\pot or K vK\<oyjr) t 
son of Philip of Elymiotis, and father of Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes by Stratouic£. He was one of 
the generals of Alexander the Great, and in the 
division of the empire after the death of the 
latter (B.C. 323) he received the provinces of the 
Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pampbylia. On the 
death of the regent Antipater, in 3i9, he aspired 
to the sovereignty of Asia. In 316 he defeated 
and put Eumenes to death, after a struggle of 
nearly three years. He afterwards carried on war, 
with varying success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
Cassauder, and Lysimachus. After the defeat of 
Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed the 
title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, aud Seleucus. Antigonus 
and his son Demetrius were at length defeated 
by Lysimachus at the decisive battle of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. (2) Gonatas, sou 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and grandsou of the pre¬ 
ceding. He assumed the title of king of Mace¬ 
donia after his father’s death in Asia in 283, but 
he did not obtain possession of the throne till 277. 
He was driven out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of 
Epirus in 273, but recovered it in the following 
year. He died in 239. He was succeeded by De¬ 
metrius II. (3) Doson (so called because he was 
always about to give but never did), son of Deme¬ 
trius of Cyren6, aud grandson of Demetrius Polior¬ 
cetes. On the death of Demetrius II., in 229, he 
was left guardian of his son Philip, but married 
the widow of Demetrius, aud became kiug of 
Macedonia himself. He supported the Achaean 
League against Cleomeues, king of Sparta, whom 
he defeated at Sellasia in 221, and took Sparta. 
He died 220. (4) A Greek of Carystus, who wrote 

(about B.c. 240) a summary of curious and interest¬ 
ing facts and fictions regarding natural history. 
The work is extaut in an abbreviated form, and 
is valuable because of its numerous quotations 
from lost writings. Ed. by Westermann (Bruns¬ 
wick, 1839). See Kopke, De Antig. Carystio (1862). 

Antigr&ph6 ( dprtypa<f>rj ). A term originally sig¬ 
nifying the writing put in by the defendant in any 
cause, whether public or private, in answer to the 
indictment or bill of the prosecutor. But we find 
the term employed not only for the answer of the 
defendant, but also for the statement of the plain¬ 
tiff (Harpocrat. s. v. dpriypa<f>T) : Plato, Apol. Socr. 
p. 27 C; Schomaun, Antiquities , p. 484 ). Thus the 
word “plea,” though by no means a coincident 
term, may be allowed to be a tolerably proximate 
rendering of dpriypat^rj. See DiK&. 

Antigr&pheis (dpriypafais). Checking-clerks, 
contrarotulatores. Efficient checks on the handling 
of public funds, whether municipal or uatioual, 
were even more necessary among the Greeks thau 
in modern civilized countries; and the Athenians, 
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with tbeir distrust of official honesty, sought ref¬ 
uge iu multiplying such checks. Hence it was 
the rule in Athenian finance that wherever there 
was a public officer intrusted with the payment 
of money, there was by his side au avriypa(f>€vs t 
who watched over him and kept duplicate ac¬ 
counts. Thus, it is proved by inscriptions that 
there was an dvriypafavs to each deme (C. /. G. 
100); and a general iu the field disposed of his 
military chest subject to a like control (Dem. 
De Chert, p. 101, $ 47). The administrators of sa¬ 
cred funds, such as the treasurers of Delos, were 
similarly controlled (Inter. 139, 141, 150, 158). 

AntiHb&nufl C Avr iktfiavos). See Lib anus. 

Antildchus (’AvriXo^ot). The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, and 
was distinguished among the younger heroes for 
beauty and bravery. Homer calls him a favourite 
of Zens and Poseidon. The dearest friend of Achil¬ 
les next to Patroclus, he was choseu by the Greeks 
to break the news to him of his beloved compau- 
iou’s fall. When Mem non attacked the aged Nes¬ 
tor, Antilochus threw himself in his way, and 
bought his father’s safety with his life. He, 
like Patroclus, was avenged by Achilles, in whose 
grave-mound the ashes of both friends were laid; 
even in the lower world Odysseus beheld the three 
pacing the asphodel meadow, and in after-times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them jointly 
the sacrifices due to the dead on the foreland of 
Sigeuiu. 

Antimdchua (' Avripa\os). A Greek poet and 
critic of Colophon, an elder contemporary of Plato, 
about b.c. 400. By his two principal works—the 
long mythical epic called Thebait (Quint, x. 1) and 
a cycle of elegies named after his loved and lost 
Lyd6, and telling of famous lovers parted by death 
—he became the founder of learned poetry, pre¬ 
cursor and prototype of the Alexandrians, who, 
on account of his learning, assigned him the 
next place to Homer among epic poets. (See 
Canon Alexandrints. ) In striving to impart 
strength and dignity to language by avoidiug all 
that was common, his style became rigid and arti¬ 
ficial, and naturally ran into bombast. But we 
possess only fragments of his works. As a schol¬ 
ar, he is remarkable for having set on foot a crit¬ 
ical revisiou of the Homeric poems. See Homerus. 

AntinoSa (ra ’Avrivotia ). Annual festivals and 
quinquennial games instituted by the emperor 
Hadrian iu honour of Antinotis (q. v.). 

Antinomian, The. A name often given to the 
sophist Hippias of Elis because of his argument 
against the observance of law (i/6/xor), which was 
as follows: Whatever is contrary to nature is an 
evil: Law forces men to mauy things that are 
contrary to their inclinations, and heuce to their 
nature: Law, therefore, is an evil and should not 
be respected. See Hippias. 

Antinobpdlis. See Antinous. 

Antinotis. (1) Sou of Eupitbes of Ithaca, and one 
of the suitors of Penelope, was slaiu by Odysseus. 
(2) A youth of extraordinary beauty, born at Clau- 
diopolis iu Bithyuia, was the favourite of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, and his companion in all his jour¬ 
neys (Pausau. viii. 9, 7). He was drowned in the 
Nile, a.d. 122. The grief of the emperor knew no 
bonnds. He enrolled Antinotis among the gods, 
caused a temple to be erected to him at Mautiuea, 


and founded the city of Antiuoopolis in honour of 
him. Beautiful statues and busts of him still exist. 

Antiochia ('A mo^eia). (1) The capital of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria, and long the chief city 
of Asia. It stood on the left bank of the Oroutes, 
about twenty miles from the sea, in a beautiful 
valley. It was built by Seleucus Nicator, about 
B.c. 300, who called it Antiochia in honour of his 
father, Antiochus, and peopled it chiefly from the 
neighbouring city of Antigonia. It was one of 
the earliest strongholds of the Christian faith; 
the first place wdiere the Christian name was 
used ( Acts xi. 26); and the see of one of the four 
chief bishops, who were called patriarchs. (2) 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum, a city of Caria, on 
the Maeander, built by Antiochus I. (Soter) on the 
site of the old city of Pythopolis. (3) A city on 
the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia; built by col¬ 
onists from Magnesia; made a colony under Au¬ 
gustus, and called Caesarea. 

Antidchus (Avrioxos). I.—The name of several 
kings of Syria. (1) Soter (reigned B.c. 280-261), 
the son of Seleucus I., the founder of the Syriau 
kingdom of the Selcncidae. He married his step¬ 
mother Stratouic£, with whom he hail fallen violent¬ 
ly in love, and whom his father surrendered to him. 
He fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. (2) Theos 
I (b.c. 261-246), son and successor of the preceding. 

I The Milesians gave him his surname of Gro? be- 
I cause he delivered them from their tyrant, Timar- 
chus. He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, which was brought to a close 
by his puttiug away his wife Laodic6, and marry¬ 
ing Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy. After the 
death of Ptolemy he recalled Laodic£, but, in re¬ 
venge for the insult she had received, she caused 
Antiochus aud Berenice to be murdered. He was 
I succeeded by his son Seleucus Callinicus. His 
younger son, Antiochus Hierax, also assumed the 
crowu, and carried on war some years with his 
brother. ( See Berenice. ) (3) The Great (b.c. 

223-187), son and successor of Seleucus Callinicus. 
He carried ou war agaiust Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Egypt, iu order to obtaiu Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, aud Palestine, but was obliged to cede 
these provinces to Ptolemy, iu consequence of his 
defeat at the battle of Raphia, near Gaza, iu 217. 
He was afterwards engaged for seven years (212- 
205) in an attempt to regain the eastern provinces 
of Asia, which had revolted during the reign of 
Antiochus II.; but, though he met with great suc¬ 
cess, he found it hopeless to effect the subjugatiou 
of the Parthian aud Bactriau kingdoms, and ac¬ 
cordingly concluded a peace with them. Iu 198 
he conquered Palestine aud Coele-Syria, which he 
afterwards gave as a dowry with his daughter 
Cleopatra upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiph- 
aues. He afterwards became involved in hostili¬ 
ties with the Romans, and was urged by Hauuibal, 
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who arrived at his courts to invade Italy without 
loss of time; but Antiochus did not follow his ad¬ 
vice. In 192 he crossed over into Greece; and in 
191 he was defeated by the Romans at Thermopy¬ 
lae, and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 he 
was again defeated by the Romans under L. Scipio, 
at Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled 
to sue for peace, which was granted in 188, on con¬ 
dition of his ceding all his dominions east of Mount 
Taurus, and payiug 15,000 Euboic talents. In order 
to raise the money to pay the Romans, he attacked 
a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was killed by 
the people of the place (187). He was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Pliilopator. (4) Epiphanes 
(b.c. 175-164), sou of Antiochus III., succeeded his 
brother Seleucns Pbilopator in 175. He carried 
on war against Egypt (171-168) with great success; 
a&f he was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria 
in 168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to introduce the worship of the Greek divini¬ 
ties ; but this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish 
people under Mattathias and his heroic sons, the 
Maccabees, which Antiochus was unable to put 
down. He attempted to plunder a temple in Ely¬ 
mais in 164, but was repulsed, and died shortly 
afterwards in a state of raving madness, which the 
Jews and the Greeks equally attributed to his sac¬ 
rilegious crimes. His subjects gave him the name 
of Epimanes (“ the madman ”), in parody of Epiph¬ 
anes . (5) Eupator (b.c. 164-162), sou and succes¬ 

sor of Epiphanes, was nine years old at his father’s 
death. He was dethroned and put to death by 
Demetrius Soter, the sou of Seleucus Pbilopator. 
(6) Theo8, sou of Alexander Balas. He was brought 
forward as a claimant to the crown in 144, against 
Demetrius Nicator, by Trypbou, but he was mur¬ 
dered by the latter, who ascended the throne him¬ 
self in 142. (7) SIDETK8 (b.c. 137-128), so called 

from Sid6 in Pamphylia, where he was brought 
up, youuger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded 


it till his defeat by the Romans in 69. (13) Asiat- 
Tcu8, son of Eusebes, became king of Syria on the 
defeat of Tigranes by Lucnllus in 69; but he was 
deprived of it in 65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria 
to a Roman proviuce. In this year the Seleucidae 
ceased to reign. 

II. —Kings of Comraagen6. (1) A king who made 

an alliance with the Romans, about B.c. 64. He as¬ 
sisted Pompey with troops in 49, and was attacked 
by Antony in 38. He was succeeded by Mithridates 
I. about 31. (2) Succeeded Mithridates I., and was 

put to death at Rome by Augustus in 29. (3) Suc¬ 

ceeded Mithridates II., and died in a.d. 17. Upon 
his death Commagen6 became a Roman proviuce, 
and remained so till a.d. 38. (4) Surnamed Epiph¬ 
anes, received bis paternal dominion from Calig¬ 
ula in a.d. 38. He assisted the Romans in their 
wars against the Partbians under Nero, and against 
the Jews under Vespasian. In 72 he was accused 
of conspiring with the ParthiauS against the Ro¬ 
mans, was deprived of his kingdom, and retired to 
Rome, where be passed the remainder of his life. 

III. —Literary. Of Ascalon, the founder of the 
Fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullns aud the 
teacher of Cicero during his studies at Athens (b.c. 
79). See Hoyer, De Antiocho A seal. (1883). 

Antidpd (’Ai rrionrj). (1) In Homer (Odyss. xi. 260) 
a daughter of the Boeotian river-god Asopus, mother 
by Zeus of Amphion and Zethus. In later legend 
her father is Nyctens of Hyria or Hysiae. As he 
threatened to pnnish her for yielding to the ap¬ 
proaches of Zeus under the form of a satyr, she fled 
to Epopeus of Sicyon. This king her uncle Lycns 
killed by order of his brother Nyctens, now dead, 
and led her back in chains. Arrived on Monnt 
Cithaeron, she gave birth to twins—Amphion by 
Zeus, Zethus by Epopeus — whom Lycns left ex¬ 
posed upon the mountain. After being long im¬ 
prisoned aud ill-treated by Dirc<S, the wife of Lycns, 
she escaped to Cithaeron, and made acquaintance 
with her sons, whom a shepherd had brought up. 


Tryphon. Ho was defeated and slain in 
battle by the Partbians in 128. (8) Grypus, 

or Hook-nosed (B.c. 125-96), secoud son of 
Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He car¬ 
ried on war for some years with his half- 
brother, Antiochus Cyziceuus. At length, 
in 112, the two brothers agreed to share the 
kingdom between them,—Antiochus Cyz- 
icenus having Coele-Syria aud Phoenicia, 
aud Antiochus Grypus the remainder of the 
provinces. Grypus was assassinated in 96. 
(9) Cyzicenus, from Cyzicus, where he was 
brought up, brother of Grypus, reigned over 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, 
but fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus 
Epiphanes, son of Grypus. (10) Eusebes, 
Wi of Cyziceuus, defeated Seleucus Epiph¬ 
anes, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded his fa¬ 
ther in 95. (11) Epiphanes, son of Grypus 
and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes. He car¬ 
ried on war against Eusebes, but was defeated 
by the latter, and drowned iu the river Oron- 
tes. (12) Dionysus, brother of the preced¬ 
ing, held the crown for a short time, but fell 
in battle against Aretas, king of the Ara- 
,biau8. The Syrians, worn out with the civil 
broils of the Seleucidae, offered the kiugdom 
to Tigranes, king of Armenia, who united 



Syria to his own dominions iu 83, aud held 
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She made them take a frightful vengeance upon 
Dirc6 by tying her to a furious boll, for doing 
which Dionysos drove her mad, and she wandered 
through Greece untilPhocus, king of Phocis, healed 
her and made her his wife. (2) An Amazon, sister 
of Hippolyt^ the wife of Theseus and mother of 
Hippolytns (q. v.). 

Antip&ros (’A wiirapos). A small island opposite 
Paros, and famous for a grotto of great depth. 

Antip&ter CAvrtnarpos). (1) The son of Iolaiis, 
a Macedonian. He was first an officer under Philip, 
and afterwards was raised to the rank of a general 
under Alexander the Great. When the latter in¬ 
vaded Asia Antipater was appointed governor of 
Macedonia, and in this station he served his prince 
with the greatest fidelity. He reduced the Spar¬ 
tans, who had formed a confederacy against the 
Macedonians; and, having thns secured the tran¬ 
quillity of Greece, he marched into Asia with a 
powerful reinforcement for Alexander. After that 
monarch’s death the government of Macedonia and 
of the other European provinces was allotted to 
Antipater. He was soon involved in a severe con¬ 
test with the Grecian states; was defeated by the 
Athenians, who came against him with an army 
of 30,000 men and a fleet of 200 ships; and was 
closely besieged in Lamia, a town of Thessaly. 
But Leostheues, the Athenian commander, having 
been mortally wounded under the walls of the 
city, and Antipater having received assistance 
from Craterus, his son-in-law, the fortune of the 
war was completely changed. The Athenians were 
routed at Craoou, and compelled to submit at dis¬ 
cretion. They were allowed to retain their rights 
and privileges, hut were obliged to deliver up the 
orators Demosthenes and Hyperides, who had in¬ 
stigated the war, and to receive a Macedonian gar¬ 
rison into the Munychia. Antipater was equally 
successful in subduing the other States of Greece, 
who were making a noble struggle for their free¬ 
dom ; but he settled their respective governments 
with much moderation. In conjunction with Cra¬ 
terus he was the first who attempted to control 
the growing power of Perdiccas, and after the 
death of that commander he was invested with 
all his authority. He exercised this jurisdiction 
over the other governors with unusual fidelity, in¬ 
tegrity, and impartiality, and died iu the eightieth 
year of his age, B.c. 319. At his death he left his 
son Cassander in a subordinate station; appointed 
Polysperchon his own immediate successor, and 
recommeuded him to the other generals as the fit¬ 
test person to preside in their councils. Anti pater 
received a learned education, and was the friend 
and disciple of Aristotle. He appears to have pos¬ 
sessed very eminent abilities, and was peculiarly 
distinguished for his vigilance and fidelity iu every 
trust. It was a saying of Philip, father of Alexan¬ 
der, 4< I have slept soundly, for Antipater has been 
awake” (Justin, xi. 12,13, etc.; Died. xvii. 18,etc.). 
(2) The Idumaean, was the father of Herod the 
Great, and second son of Antipas, governor of 
Idumaea. He embraced the party of Hyrcanus 
against Aristobulus, and took a very active part 
in the contest between the two brothers respecting 
the office of high-priest in Iudaea. Aristobulus at 
first, however, succeeded; but when Pompey had de¬ 
posed him and restored Hyrcanus to the pontifical 
dignity, Antipater soon became the chief director of 
affairs in Iudaea, ingratiated himself with the Ro- 


maus, and used every effort to aggrandize his own 
faihily. He gave very effectual aid to Caesar in 
the Alexandrian War, and the latter in return 
made him a Roman citizen and procurator of lu- 
daea. In this latter capacity he exerted himself 
to restore the ancient Jewish form of government, 
but was cut off by a conspiracy, the brother of the 
high-priest having been bribed to give him a cup 
of poisoned wine. Iosephus makes him to have 
been distinguished for piety, justice, and love of 
country {Ant, Iud. xiv. 3). (3) A son of Cassander, 

ascended the throne of Macedonia b.c. 298. He 
disputed the crown with his brother, Philip IV., 
and caused his mother, Thessalonica, to be put to 
death for favouring Philip’s side. The two broth¬ 
ers, however, reigued conjointly, notwithstanding 
this, for three years, when they were dethroned by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Antipater thereupon j“e- 
tired to the court of Lysimachus, his father-in-law, 
where he ended his days (Justin, xxvi. 1). (4) A 

native of Tarsus, the disciple and successor of 
Diogenes the Babyloniau, in the Stoic School. He 
flourished about b.c. 144, and is praised by both 
Cicero and Seneca as an able supporter of that 
sect. His chief opponent was Carneades (Cic. De 
OffAW, 12; Sen.Ep. 92). (5) A native of Cyren6, 
and oue of the Cyreuaic school. He was a disciple 
of the first Aristippus and the preceptor of Epiti- 
mides. (6) A philosopher of Tyre, who wrote a 
work ou duty. He is supposed to have been of 
the Stoic school. Cicero ( I)e Oral. iii. 50) speaks of 
him as an improvisator. Crassus, into whose mouth 
the Roman orator puts this remark, might have 
known the poet when he was quaestor iu Mace¬ 
donia, the same year in which Cicero was born 
(b.c. 106). Pliny relates ( H, N. vii. 51) that he had 
every year a fever on the day of his birth, and 
that, without ever experiencing any other com¬ 
plaint, ho attained to a very advanced age. Some 
of his epigrams remain, the greater part of which 
fall uuder the class of epitaphs (fVtrvp/Sca). (7) A 
poet of Thessalonica, who flourished towards the 
end of the last century preceding the Christian 
era. We have thirty-six of liis epigrams remain¬ 
ing. (8) A native of Hierapolis. He was the sec¬ 
retary of Septimius Severus and praefect of Bithy- 
nia. He was the preceptor also of Caracalla and 
Geta, and reproached the former with the murder 
of his brother. 

Antip&ter, Lucius Caelius. A Roman histo¬ 
rian, and contemporary of C. Gracchus, who wrote 
Annales , containing an account of the Second 
Punic War, in a highly rhetorical style, but 
valuable in their substance. The work was in 
seven books, and dedicated to L. Aelius Stilo. 
Livy uses it liberally in his third decade; and it 
appears also to have been drawn upon by Plu¬ 
tarch aud Valerius Maximus. See Kranz, Beitr. z. 
Quellentoit. des Val. Max. (Posen, 1876). 

Antiph&nes {'Avrt^dvrjs). (1) A comic poet of 
Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, born B.c. 408, of par¬ 
ents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific writer (he is said to have composed up¬ 
wards of three hundred dramas), notwithstanding 
the meanness of his origin, was so popular iu Athens 
that ou his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his reinaius from Chios to that city, where they 
were iuterred with public honours (Suidas, s. v.). 
(2) A statuary of Argos, the pupil of Pericletus, 
oue of those who had studied under Polycletus. 
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He flourished about b.c. 400. Several works of 
this artist are mentioned by Pausauias (x. 9). He 
formed statues of the Dioscuri aud other heroes; 
and he made also a brazen horse, in imitatiou of 
the horse said to have been constructed by the 
Greeks before Troy. The inhabitants of Argos 
sent it as a present to Delphi. (3) A poet of Mace¬ 
donia, nine of whose epigrams are preserved in the 
Authology. He flourished between B.c. 100 and 
the reign of Augustus. 

Antiph&tes ('Am</>dr77ff). The king of the myth¬ 
ical Laestrygoues (q. v.) in Sicily ( Odyss . x. 106). 

Antiphellus (AprifaWos). See Phkllus. 

AntiphHus ('Avrt</>iAoy). A Greek painter born in 
Egypt in the latter half of the fourth ceutury B.c., 
a contemporary and rival of Apelles; he probably 
spent the last part of his life at the court of the 
first Ptolemy. The ancients praise the lightness 
and dexterity with which he haudled subjects of 
high art, as well as scenes in daily life. Two of 
his pictures in the latter kind were especially fa¬ 
mous, oue of a boy blowing a fire, and another of 
womeu dressing wool. From his having paiuted 
a man named Gryllus (pig) with playful allusions 
to the sitter’s name, caricatures iu general came to 
be called grylli (Pliny, H. X. xxxv. 114,138). 

Antiphon (* Avri^av). The earliest of the ten 
great Attic orators, boru B.c. 480 in Attica, son of 
the sophist Sophilus, to whom he owed his traiuiug. 
He wits the founder of political eloquence as an art, 
which he taught with great applause iu his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first who wrote 
out speeches for others to deliver in court, though 
he afterwards published them under his own name. 
He also played an active part iu the politics of his 
time as a leading member of the oligarchical par¬ 
ty, and the real author of the death-blow which 
was dealt to democracy iu B.c. 411 by the estab¬ 
lishment of the Council of Four Hundred. He 
then went as ambassador to Sparta, to purchase 
peace at auy price in the interest of the oligarchy. 
On the fall of the Four Huudred be was accused 
of high treason, and, in spite of a masterly defence 
—the first speech he had ever made iu public— 
was condemned to death b.c. 411. Of the sixty 
orations attributed to him, only fifteen are pre¬ 
served—all on trials for murder; but only three of 
them are about real cases. The rest (named tetral¬ 
ogies because every four are the first aud second 
speeches of both plaintiff and defendant on the 
same subject) are mere exercises. Antiphon’s 
speeches exhibit the art of oratory in its rudi¬ 
mentary stage as regards both substance and 
form. The best edition is that of Blass (Leipzig, 
1881 ). 

Antipfilis (’AvriVoXir). The modern Autibes; a 
town in Gallia Narboneusis on the coast. 

Antiquitatum Libri. A work of Varro (q. v.), 
properly styled Antiquitates Rerum Humanarum et 
Divinartim, in forty-one books—a great monument 
of Roman learning and a mine for all succeeding 
writers, being quoted by Pliny, Gellius, aud Pris- 
cian, and, above all, by St. Augustine in the fifth 
and seveuth books of his treatise JJe Civitate Dei. 
Of the forty-oue books, twenty-five related to pro- 
faue, and sixteen to sacred, antiquities. See Crutt- 
well, Roman Literature, p. 147 (18ik>). 

Antirrhium CAvrippiov). See Rihum. 

Antisigma {dvriaiypa). Au i u verted sigma, thus 


0. As a symbol it was used by Aristarchus (q. v.) 
in his criticism of the Homeric text to denote rep¬ 
etitions of the same idea; and by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium to mark passages that he regarded as 
spurious. (See Mahaffy, Hist, of Class . Greek Liter - 
ature , vol. i. p. 37.) The same character was added 
by the emperor Claudius to the Roman alphabet, 
about a.d. 44, to denote the sound of the Greek yfr 
( he or ps). See Peck, Latin Pronunciation, pp. 12, 
13 (N. Y. 1890); and the article Alphabet. 

Antissa (*Ai rriaa-a). A town on the west coast 
of Lesbos, though formerly on a small island op¬ 
posite Lesbos, with which it afterwards united. 

AntdsthSnes ('AsmaSi ptjs). A Greek philosopher 
of Athens, born about B.c. 440, but ouly a half-citizen, 
because his mother was a Thracian. He was in his 
youth a pupil of Gorgias, and himself taught for 
a time as a sophist, till, towards middle life, he at¬ 
tached himself to Socrates, and became his bosom 
friend. After the death of Socrates, in B.c. 399, he 
established a school in the gymnasium Kwotrapyes, 
the ouly one opeu to persous of half-Athenian de¬ 
scent, wheuce his followers bore the name of Cy- 
nici (Kvvikoi). He lived to the age of seventy. 
Like Socrates, he regarded virtue as necessary— 
indeed, alone sufficient—for happiuess, and to be 
a branch of knowledge that could be taught, aud 
that once acquired could not be lost, its essence 
consisting iu freedom from wants by the avoid- 
auce of evil (by evil meaning pleasure aud desire). 
Its acquisition needs no dialectic argumentation, 
ouly Socratic strength. His pupils, especially the 
famous Diogenes of Siuop£, degraded his doctrine 
to cynicism by depreciating all knowledge and 
despising the current morality of the time. His 
philosophical and rhetorical works are lost, all but 
two slight declamations on the contest for the arms 
of Achilles, the Aias aud Odysseus; aud eveu their 
geuuiueuess is disputed. They have been edited 
by A. W. Wiuckelmauu (Ziirich, 1842). See also A. 
Muller, De Antisthenis Cynici Vita et Scriptis (Dres¬ 
den, 1860), aud the life by Susemihl (1884). 

Antistius Labeo. See Labko. 

Antitaurus (’AvrtVaupor). Now Ali-dagh; a 
chaiu of mountains extending northeast from the 
range of the Taurus ou the southern border of 
Cappadocia, iu the centre of which district it turns 
aud ruus east to the Euphrates. 

Antdum. An ancient town of Latiurn on a rocky 
promontory ruuuiug into the Tuscau Sea. It was 
fouuded by the Tyrrhenians aud Pelosgians, and 
was noted for its piracy. It was taken by the Ro¬ 
mans in B.c. 468, aud a colony was sent thither; 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Romans iu 338, was deprived of all its ships, the 
beaks of which ( rostra) served to ornament the 
platform of the speakers in the Roman Fornm, 
and received another Roman colony. In the lat¬ 
ter times of the Republic, and uuder the Empire, 
it was a favourite residence of mauy of the Ro¬ 
man nobles and emperors. The emperor Nero 
was born here, aud in the remains of his palace 
was found the famous statue of the Apollo Belve¬ 
dere. See Apollo. 

Antlia (fWXm). Any contrivance for raising 
water. Five such machines are mentioned by Vi¬ 
truvius, x. ch. 4-7; aud Lucretius (v. 317) speaks 
of oue like this, in the annexed illustration, which 
represents a machine still used iu the Tyrol. The 
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Antlia. 

antlia with which Martial watered his garden 
(ix. 19) was nothing more than the pole and bnoket 
still nsed in Greece, Italy, Egypt, and in some parts 
of New England. 

Antomosia ( dvra>po<rta ). A part of the dvatcpi- 
or preliminary pleadings in an Athenian law¬ 
suit. The term was used of an oath taken by both 
parties: by the plaintiff, that his complaint was 
well-founded, aud that he was actuated by no im¬ 
proper motives; and by the defendant, that his 
defence was true. It was also called dia>poaia. 
The oath might contain either the direct affirma¬ 
tive or negative, in which case it was called tvOv- 
htxta ; or amount to a demurrer or napaypacfrr). See 
Antigraphy ; Anacrisis ; Dike ; Paragraphs ; 
Judicial Procedure. 


Antonia. (1) Antonia Maior, the daughter 
of M. Antonius aud Octavia, wife of L. Domitins 
Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the 



Antonia Minor. (Louvre.) 


father of the emperor Nero. (2) Minor, younger 
sister of the preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother 
of the emperor Tiberius, and mother of German- 
icus, the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia 
or Livilla, and of the emperor Claudius. She died 
a.d. 38, soon after the accession of her grandson 
Caligula. She was celebrated for her beauty, virt¬ 
ue, aud chastity. (3) The daughter of the em¬ 
peror Claudius, put to death by Nero, a.d. 66, be¬ 
cause she refused to marry him. 

Antonia Lex. See Lex. 

Antonia Tunis. A castle on a rock at the 
northwest corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
originally called Baris, but renamed by Herod the 
Great iu honour of M. Antonius. In it resided the 
procurator of Iudaea. See Ioseph. Bell. Iud. v. 15; 
aud the article Hierosolyma. 

Antoninus. (1) Pius, or Titus Aurelius Ful- 
vius Boionius Antoninus, a Homan emperor, 
a.d. 138-161, born near Lanuvium, a.d. 86, adopted 
by Hadrian in 138, and succeeded the latter in the 
same year. The Senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pius , or u the dutifully affectionate,” because 
he persuaded them to grant to his father Hadrian 
the apotheosis aud other honours usually paid to 
deceased emperors. The reign of Antoninus is al- 
I most a blank iu history—a blank caused by the 
suspension for a time of war, violence, and crime. 
He was one of the best princes that ever mounted 
a throue, and all his thoughts and euergies were 
dedicated to the happiness of his people. He died 
iu a.d. 161, in his seventy-fifth year. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by M. Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when 
he himself was adopted by Hadrian, aud to whom 
he gave his daughter Faustina iu marriage. (2) 
Marcus Annius (Verus) Aurelius, was born at 
Rome in the year a.d. 121. Upon the death of 
Ceiouins Commodns, the emperor Hadrian turned 
his attention towards Marcus Aurelius; but ho 
being then too young for an early assumption of 
the cares of empire, Hadrian adopted Antoninus 
Pius, on condition that he iu his turn should adopt 
Marcus Aurelius. His father dying early, the care 
of his education devolved on his paternal grand¬ 
father, Annius Verus, who caused him to receive a 
general education ; but philosophy so early became 
the object of his ambition that he assumed the 
philosophic mantle when only twelve years old. 
The species of philosophy to which he attached 
himself was the Stoic, as being most connected 
with morals and the conduct of life; aud such 
was the natural sweetness of his temper that he 
exhibited none of the pride which sometimes at¬ 
tended the artificial elevation of the Stoic char¬ 
acter. This was the more remarkable, as all the 
honour aud power that Antoninus could bestow 
upon him became his own at an early period, since 
he was practically associated with him in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Empire for many years. On his 
formal accession to the sovereignty his first act 
was of a kind which at once proved his great dis¬ 
interestedness; for he immediately took Lucius 
Verus as his colleagne, who had indeed been asso¬ 
ciated with him by adoption, but who, owing to 
his defects aud vices, had been excluded by Anto¬ 
ninus from the succession, which, at his instiga¬ 
tion, the Senate had confined to Marcus Aurelius 
alone. Notwithstanding their dissimilarity of char¬ 
acter, the two emperors reigned conjointly with¬ 
out auy disagreement. Veins took the nominal 
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guidance of the war against the Parthians, which 
was successfully carried on by the lieutenants un¬ 
der him, and during the campaign married Lucilla, 
the daughter of his colleague. The reign of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius was more eveutful than that of An- 
touinus. Before the termination of the Parthian 
War, the Marcomanni and other German tribes 
began those disturbances which more or less an¬ 
noyed him for the rest of his life. Against these 
foes, after the termination of hostilities with Par- 
thia, the two emperors marched; but what was 
effected during three years’ war and negotiation, 
until the death of Verus, is little known. The 
sudden decease of that unsuitable colleague by 
an apoplexy restored to Marcus Aurelius the sole 
dominion; aud for the next five years he carried 
on the Paunonian War in pevson, without ever re¬ 
turning to Rome. During these fatiguing cam¬ 
paigns he endured all the hardships iucident to a 
rigorous climate and a military life with a patience 
and serenity which did the highest honour to his 
philosophy. Few of the particular actions of this 
tedious warfare have been fully described; al¬ 
though, owing to conflicting religious zeal, one 
of them has been exceedingly celebrated. This 
was the deliverance of the emperor and his army 
from imminent danger by a victory over the Quadi, 
in consequence of an extraordinary storm of rain, 
hail, and lightning, which disconcerted the bar¬ 
barians, and was, by the conquerors, regarded as 
miraculous. The emperor and the Romans attrib¬ 
uted the timely event to Iupiter Tonaus; but the 
Christians affirmed that God granted this favour 
on the supplications of the Christian soldiers in 
the Roman army, who are said to have composed 
the Twelfth, or Meletine, Legiou; and, as a mark 
of distinction, we are informed by Eusebius that 
they received from an emperor who persecuted 
Christianity the title of the “Thundering Legion.” 
The date of this event is fixed by Tillemont as A.D. 
174. The general issue of the war was that the 
barbarians were repressed, but admitted to settle 
in the territories of the Empire as colonists; aud a 
complete subjugation of the Marcomanni might 
have followed had not the emperor been recalled 
by the conspiracy of Avidius Cassius, who assumed 
the purple in Syria. This usurper was qnickly de¬ 
stroyed by a conspiracy among his own officers, 
aud the clemency shown by the emperor to his I 
family was most exemplary. After the suppres¬ 
sion of this revolt he made a progress through the 
East, in which journey he lost his wife Faustina, 
daughter of Antoninus Pius, a woman as dissolute 
as she was beautiful, but whose irregularities he 
never seems to have noticed—a blindness or in¬ 
sensibility that has made him the theme of frequent 
ridicule. While on this tour he visited Athens, and, 
like Hadrian, was initiated in the Eleusinian Mys¬ 
teries. His return to Rome did not take place 
until after an abseuce of eight years, and bis re¬ 
ception was in the highest degree popular and 
splendid. After remaining in the capital for near¬ 
ly two years, aud effecting several popular reforms, 
he was once more called away by the necessity of 
checking the Marcomanni, and was again success¬ 
ful, but fell ill, at the expiration of two years, at 
Vindobona, now Vienna. His illness arose from a 
pestilential disease which prevailed in the army; 
and it cut him off in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age and nineteenth of his reign. His death occa¬ 
sioned universal mouruing throughout the Empire. 


Without waiting for the usual decree on the occa¬ 
sion the Roman Senate aud people voted him a 
god by acclamation, aud his image was long after¬ 
wards regarded with peculiar veneration. 



| Marcus Aurelius. (Louvre.) 

Marcus Aurelius was no friend to the Christians, 
who were persecuted duriug the greater part of 
his reigu—an anomaly in a character so univer¬ 
sally merciful and clement that may be attributed 
to au excess of pagan devotion on his part, aud 
still more to the influence of the persons by whom 
he was surrounded. In all other points of policy 
aud conduct he was one of the most excellent 
princes on record, both in respect to the salutary 
regulations he adopted and the temper with which 
he carried them into practice. Compared with 
Trajan or Antoninus Pius, he possibly fell short of 
the manly sense of the one and the simple aud unos¬ 
tentatious virtue of the other—philosophy or schol¬ 
arship on a throne always more or less assuming the 
appearance of pedantry. The emperor was also him¬ 
self a writer, and his Meditations (Ta cfc cavro*), in 
Greek in twelve books, have descended to posteri¬ 
ty. They are a collection of maxims and thoughts 
in the spirit of the Stoic philosophy, which, without 
much connection or skill in composition, breathe 
the purest sentiments of piety and beuevolence. 
They were jotted down from time to time in his lei¬ 
sure momeuts, aud largely while he was iu camp 
along the Danube duriug his campaign against the 
Marcomanni. His theology, in general, seems pan¬ 
theistic, the key-note being the doctrine of a“ nat¬ 
ural unity,” including God, nature, aud all mankind. 

Marcus Aurelius left one sou, the brutal Commo- 
dus, and three daughters. Among the weaknesses 
of this good emperor, his too great consideration 
for his son is deemed one of the most striking; for, 
although he was unremitting in bis endeavours to 
reclaim him, they were accompanied by much er¬ 
roneous indulgence, and especially by an early and 
ill-judged elevation to titles and houonrs. 

Good texts of the Meditations are those of Gataker 
(London, 1697) and Stich (1882). See also the trans- 
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lation, with Dotes, by Long (1869) ; the French ver¬ 
sion byPierron (1878) ; Renau’s Marc-Aurkle (1882); 
and Watson’s Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (N. Y., 
1884). (3) Bassianus Caracalla. (See Caracal- 
la.) (4) Libera us. A mythological writer sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the age of the Antonines, 
and to have been a freed man of one of them. He 
wrote a work ent itled A Collection of Metamorphoses 
('Sl(Tapop^><a<ri<ov Y.vvayaayTj), in forty-one chapters. 
Edition by Westermann (Bruuswick, 1839). See 
Oder, De Antonino Liber all (1886). 

Antonius. (1) Marcus, the orator, was born 
b.c. 143; was quaestor in 113; praetor in 104, 
when he fought against the pirates in Cilicia; 
consul in 99; and censor in 97. He belonged to 
Sulla’s party, and was put to death by Marius aud 
Cinna, when they entered Rome, in 87; his head 
was cut off and placed on the Rostra. Cicero men¬ 
tions him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age, and he is introduced as one 
of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore. (2) Mar¬ 
cus, snrnained Creticus, elder sou of the orc^»r, 
and father of the triumvir, was praetor in B.c. 75, 
and received the commaud of the fleet and all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear the 
sea of pirates; but he did not succeed in his ob¬ 
ject, and used his power to plunder the prov¬ 
inces. He died shortly afterwards in Crete, and 
was called Creticus in derision. (3) Gaius, young¬ 
er son of the orator and uncle of the triumvir, 
was expelled from the Senate in B.c. 70, and was 
the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship (65) and 
consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s con¬ 
spirators, but deserted the latter on Cicero’s prom¬ 
ising him the province of Macedonia. He had to 
lead an army against Catiline, but, unwilling to 
fight against his former friend, he gave the com¬ 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Pe- 
treins. At the conclusion of the war Antony weut 
into his province, which he plundered shamefully; 
and on his return to Rome in 59 was accused both 
of taking part in Catiline’s couspiracy and of ex¬ 
tortion in his province. He was defended by Cic¬ 
ero, but was condemned, and retired to the island of 
Cephallenia. He was subsequently recalled, prob¬ 
ably by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning 
of the year 44. (4) Marcus, the Triumvir, was the 

eon of Antouius Creticus and Iulia, the sister of Iu- 
lius Caesar. He was born about B.c. 83. His father 
died while he was still young, aud he was brought 
np by Lentulus, who married his mother Iulia, and 
who was put to death by Cicero in 63 as one of 
Catiline’s conspirators: hence Antony became a 
personal enemy of Cicero. Antony indulged in 
his earliest youth in every kind of dissipation, 
and his affairs soon became deeply involved. In 
58, he went to Syria, where he served with dis¬ 
tinction under A. Gabinius. In 54, he went to 
Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence of the latter 
was elected quaestor (b.c. 52). He now became one 
of the most active partisans of Caesar. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his 
veto upon the decree of the Senate which deprived 
Caesar of his command. In 48, Autony was pres¬ 
ent at the battle of Pharsalia, where he command¬ 
ed the left wing. In 44, he was consul with Caesar, 
wheu he offered him the kingly diadem at the fes¬ 
tival of the Lupercalia. After Caesar’s murder, ou 
the 15th of March, Antony endeavoured to suc¬ 
ceed to his power. He prououuced the speech 


over Caesar’s body, and read his will to the peo¬ 
ple ; and he also obtained the papers and private 
property of Caesar. But he found a new and un¬ 
expected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted 
son aud great-nephew of the dictator, who at first 
joiued the Senate in order to crush Antony. (See 
Augustus.) Towards the end of the year Autony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been pre¬ 
viously granted him by the Senate; but Dec. Brutus 
refused to surrender the proviuce to Antony, and 
threw himself into Mutina, where he was besieged 
by Antouy. The Senate approved of the conduct of 
Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and in¬ 
trusted the conduct of the war against him to Oc¬ 
tavianus. Autony was defeated at the battle of 
Mutina, in April, 43, and was obliged to cross the 
Alps. Both the consuls, however, had fallen, and 
the senators now began to show their jealousy of 
Octavianus. Meautime Autony was joined by Lep- 
idus with a powerful army; Octavianus became 
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reconciled to him; and it was agreed that the gov¬ 
ernment of the state should be vested in Antony, 
Octavianus,and Lepidus, under the title of Trium¬ 
viri Republicae Constituendae , for the next five years. 
The mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and, 
in the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, 
who bad attacked Antouy in his Philippic Ora¬ 
tions, fell a victim to his malice. In 42, Antouy and 
Octavianus crushed the republican party by the 
battle of Philippi, in which Brutus aud Cassius 
fell. Antouy then went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, aud followed her 
to Egypt, a captive to her charms. In 41, Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, aud his brother, L. Antonius, 
made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antouy 
prepared to support his relatives, but the war 
was brought to a close at the begiuning of 40, 
before Antony could reach Italy. The opportune 
death of Fulvia facilitated the reconciliation of 
Autony and Octavianus, which was cemented by 
the marriage of Antony to Octavia, the sister of Oc- 
tavianus. Antouy remained in Italy till 39, when 
the triumvirs concluded a peace with Sext. Pom- 
pey, and he afterwards went t«> Ins provinces in 
the East. In this year and the following, Vent id- 
ins, the lienteuant of Antony, defeated the Par- 
thians. In 37, Autony crossed over to Italy, when 
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the trinmvirate was renewed for five years. He 
then returned to the East, and shortly afterwards 
sent Octavia back 
to her brother and 
surrendered him¬ 
self eutirely to the 
charms of Cleopa¬ 
tra. In 36, he in¬ 
vaded Part hi a, 
but lost a great Coin of Antony, .track at ADtioch. 

number of his troops, and was obliged to retreat* 
He was more successful in his iuvasiou of Arme¬ 
nia in 34, for he obtained possession of the person 
of Artavasdes, the Armenian king, and carried him 
to Alexandria. Antony now laid aside entirely 
the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed 
the pomp and ceremony of an Eastern despot. 
His conduct, and the unbounded influence which 
Cleopatra had acquired over him, alienated mauy 
of his friends and supporters; and Octavianus saw 
that the time had now come for crushing his rival. 



Coin of Antony, with Worship of Bacchus and 
Venus. 


The contest was decided by the memorable sea- 
fight off Actiuiu, September 2d, B.c. 31, in which 
Antony’s fleet was completely defeated. Accom¬ 
panied by Cleopatra, he fled to Alexandria, where 
he put au end to his own life iu the following 
year (30), when Octavianus appeared before the 
city. (5) Gaius, brother of the triumvir, was prae¬ 
tor in Macedonia iu B.c. 44, fell into the hands of 
M. Brutus in 43, aud was put to death by Brutus 
in 42, to revenge the murder of Cicero. (6) Lucius, 
youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul in 
b.c.41, when he engaged iu war against Octavianus 
at the instigation of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. 
He threw himself into the town of Perusia, which 
he was obliged to surrender in the following year. 
His life was spared, and he was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed by Octavianus to the command of Iberia. 
(7) Marcus, elder son of the triumvir by Fulvia, 
was executed by order of Octavianus, after the 
death of his father in B.c. 30. (8) I ulus, younger son 
of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by his 
step-mother Octavia at Rome, aud received great 
marks of favour from Augustus. He was consul in 
B.c. 10, but was put to death in the year 2, in con¬ 
sequence of his adulterous intercourse with Iulia, 
the daughter of Augustus. 

Antonins Felix. See Felix. 

Antonius Gnipho. See Gxipho. 

Antonias Musa. See Musa. 

Antonius Primus. See Primus. 

Antron ( *Avrpa>v ). A town of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, at the entrauce to the Sinus Malia- 
cus. 

Antyx (avrv(). The rim or border of anything, 
especially of a shield or chariot. On Greek and 



Etruscan vases we often see the chariot painted 
with the antyx much elevated, as in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. By the figure synecdoche, 
the word avrv£ is sometimes used to denote the 
whole chariot. 

Anubis CEyovfits). An Egyptian divinity, wor- 
slj^ied in the form of a human being 
with a jackal’s head. The Greeks 
identified him with their own Hermes, 
aud thus speak of Hermauuphis in 
the same manner as of Zeus Ammon. 

His worship was introduced at Romo 
during the last years of the Republic 
(Luc. Tox. 32). 

Anflll Ius. See lus Anulorum. 

Anttlufl or Annttlus (datcrvXios). A 
word derived from the same root as 
ap</>(, meaning something which goes 
rouud (cf. annus), and used for a ring 
of any kind, especially a finger ring. 

The old Latiu name was vngnlus. Iu . 77 , 

the earliest times tbe riog was used, ,m “* cofAnub '‘ 
not as an ornament, but as a seal (Macrob. Sat. vii. 13, 
$ 12). How ancient the custom of wearing rings 
among the Greeks was can not be ascertained, 
though it is certain that in the Homeric poems 
there are no traces of it. Iu works of fiction, how¬ 
ever, aud in those legends iu which the customs 
of later ages are.mixed up with those of the earliest 
times, we find the most ancient heroes described 
as wearing rings. But it is highly probable that 
the custom of wearing rings was introduced into 
Greece from Asia, where it appears to have been 
almost universal (Herod, i. 195). From Asia Minor 
to Greeco proper the transition of fashion was ex¬ 
peditious, and the signet, now for the first time 
worn mounted as a finger-ring, came into universal 
favour among all the Hellenic population. This 
was a new method for securing the engraved stone; 
for the original inveutors of seal-eugraving had 
worn, and continued to wear down to the very 
close of their history (even to the date of the Ara¬ 
bian couquest), the cylinder or the conical seal as the 
ornament of the bracelet or the necklace, etc. We 
have the express statement of Pliny ( H . 2Y. xxxiii. 
4) that the use of the finger-riug was introduced 
among the Romans from Greece. (See King, Hand¬ 
book of Engraved Gems [1885], pp. 12,13.) In the 
time of Solon seal-rings (cr</>payI8cr), as well as the 
practice of counterfeiting them, seem to have been 
rather common, for Diogenes Laertius (i. 57) speaks 
of a law of Solon which forbade the artist to keep 
the form of a seal ( <r(j>payls ) which he had sold. 
There are allusions to counterfeit seals in Aristopb. 
Thesm. 432; and Thuc. i. 132. Rings without pre- 
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Hand from an Etruscan Tomb, 
wearing Rings. 


cions stones were called dneipoves, airtipoi, akiOoi, 
ayfnj(f>oiy the name of the gem being or <r<f)pa- 

yUy which was set in a bezel (acfKv&oinj, nvc\U, 
pavdpayf unda, pala). In later times rings were worn 
more as an ornament, and Suidas says (s. v. <r<f>payis) 
that some regularly loaded their hands with lings. 
Greek women likewise used to wear rings (Aristoph. 
Thesm. frag. 320,12, Kock), but not so frequently as 
men. The rings of women appear to have been less 
costly than those of men, for some are mentioned 
which were made of amber, ivory, etc. Rings were 
mostly worn on the left hand and third finger 
(Gell. x. 10), but also on the little finger (Lucian, 
Dial . Merer. 9,2). Indeed, Pliny says ( H. N. xxxiii. 
24) that they were worn first on the third, then 
on the first, and finally on the little finger; and 
Mac rob ins (Sat. vii. 13, $ 15), quoting AteiuB Capito, 
says that originally they were worn on any finger 
of either hand. But they do not seem to have been 
ever worn ou the mid¬ 
dle fiuger (digitus in - 
/amis). Au Etruscan 
tomb exhibits rings on 
the upper joints of the 
fingers. (See illustra¬ 
tion.) 

The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians are said to have 
nsed iron rings at all 
times (Plin. H . AT. 
xxxiii. 9). The law 
does not appear to have ever attempted in any 
Greek state to counteract the great partiality 
for this luxury; aud nowhere in Greece does 
the right of wearing a gold ring appear to have 
been confined to a particular order or class of 
citizens. 

The cnstom of wearing rings was believed to 
have been introduced into Rome by the Sabines, 
who are described in the early legends as wearing 
gold rings with precious stoues of great beauty 
(Liv. i. 11). Florus (i. 5) states that it was intro¬ 
duced from Etruria in the reign of Tarquiuins 
Prisons, and Pliny derives it from Greece. At 
whatever time rings may have become customary 
at Rome, thus much is certain, that at first they 
were generally of iron, but often of stone (King, 
Antique Gems, p. 176, ed. 1860); that they were des¬ 
tined for the same purpose as in Greece—namely, 
to be used as seals; and that every free Roman 
bad a right to use such a ring. This iron ring was 
used down to the last period of the Republic by 
such men as loved the simplicity of the good old 
times, and it retained its place in the ceremony 
of betrothal. Marius wore an iron ring in his tri¬ 
umph over Ingurtha, and several noble families 
adhered to the ancient cnstom, and never wore 
gold ones (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. $$ 12, 21). 

Rings with us are mainly associated with mar¬ 
riage, an association borrowed 
from the Romans. As already 
mentioned, the an ulus pronubus 
was originally of iron, without 
a stone, and continued to be so 
even to a late period (Plin. H. AT. 
xxxiii. 12); though Tertullian 
(ApoL 6) says the marriage-riug 
was the one gold ornament that 
women wore in the oldeu times. 

Wedding-rings with precious stones have been 
found on ancient figures. 



Snake-ring. (British 
Museum.) 


The ring of the Roman emperor was a kind of 
state seal, whose use was sometimes allowed to 
persons acting as his representatives. The keep¬ 
ing of the imperial seal-ring (cura anuli) was in¬ 
trusted to a special officer. 

Different families appear to have had distinct 
seals like our crests—e. g. Galba’s family seal rep¬ 
resented a dog leapiug from a ship; Pompey’s ring 
bore the device of three trophies; Augustus sealed 
with a Sphinx, afterwards with a head of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and finally with his own portrait, 
as did Hadrian. The Empire, in fact, is the grand 
era of portraits on gems. In. the art of engraving 
figures npou gems, the ancients far surpass the 
best work of modern artists. See Gemma. 

Originally, among the Romans, the men only 
wore one ring and the women none, except that a 
married woman wore that received at marriage. 
Later, the love of luxury led both men aud women 
to cover their fingers with rings. In one of the 
graves at Kertsch, a woman was found with eight 
rings. Lucian ( Gall . chap, xii.), ridiculing the rich, 
speaks of sixteen rings. Martial (xi. 59) tells of a 
man who wore six on each finger. Some eveu used 
different rings for summer and wiuter, those for 
the latter season being too heavy for hot weather 
(Iuv. i. 28, with SchoL). The materials used for 
rings, as seen by European collections, were iron, 
lead, zinc, bronze, amber, ivory, silver, aud gold. 
Riugs were kept in a box called d<ictyliotheca —a 
name also applied to a collector of rings. For ear¬ 
rings, see Ixaures. 

Anxur. See Tarracina. 

Anft6 (’Avxmj). A poetess of Tegea, who versi¬ 
fied the oracles of Asclepius at Epidaurus about 
b.c. 300. Some twenty epigrams are all that re¬ 
main of her works. 

Anytus (*Avvtoi). A wealthy Athenian, the most 
influential and formidable of the accusers of Soc¬ 
rates, B.c. 399. He was a leading man of the demo- 
cratical party, and took an active part, along with 
Thrasybulns, in the overthrow of the Thirty Ty¬ 
rants. After the death of Socrates, Anytns went 
into exile to escape the vengeance of the fickle 
populace, who had repented of what had been 
done. See Aelian, V. H . ii. 13; and the article 
Socrates. 

Adnes (*Aoi/cr). An ancient Boeotian race, said 
to have been so called from Aon, son of Poseidon. 
Hence the poets frequently use Aonia as equivalent 
to Boeotia. As Mount Helicon and the fountain 
Aganipp6 were in Aonia, the Muses are called Aoni- 
des or Aoniae. 

Aorais or Aoraos. A lofty rock in India, taken 
by Alexander the Great. The Macedonians named 
it *Aopi/or, as being so high as to be inaccessible 
even to birds (d+opwr). 

Aoils ('A<5off). The chief river of the Greek 
part of Illyricum rising in Mount Lacmon, and 
flowing into the Ionian Sea near Apollonia. 

Apagdgd (anaycayr)). A technical term of Athe¬ 
nian law, meaning the production of a criminal 
taken in the act, before the proper magistrate, 
who then took him into custody, or made him 
find bail. The name was also given to the docu¬ 
ment in which the accuser stated the charge. 
But if the officer was conducted to the spot 
where the accused was staying the process was 
called i<f)rjyTi<ris. 
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Apamea (Anapeia). The name of several cities. 
(1) Apamea ad Orontem, a city of Syria built by 

Seleucus Nicator on 
the site of the old¬ 
er city Pella on the 
river Orontes, and 
named iu honour 
of his wife Apania. 
(2) A city in Mes¬ 
opotamia, of un¬ 
certain site. (3) 
Apamea Cibotus 
(Kt/3&)r6r ), or ad 
Maeandrum, a 
great city of Phryg¬ 
ia on the Maean- 
Medal of Apamea Cibolus. der, just above its 

union with the 
Marsyae. It was built by Autiochns Soter in hon¬ 
our of his mother Apama. The name Kifiarros 
(“chest,” “cotter”), which appears ou some coins 
of Apamea, is explained generally with reference 
to the wealth of the city; but certain curious co¬ 
incidences have been found which some scholars 
have used in connection with the traditious of 
the Deluge. The Septuagint and the New Testa¬ 
ment speak of the Ark as Kifiarros 9 , and the coins 
and medals of Apamea show the figure of an ark 
with two birds above it, one holding a twig. A 
man and woman stand beside it, aud above it is 
the inscription NOO (N£2). On this, see Mayor’s 
note to Juvenal, i. 82; and the article Deucalion. 

(4) Apamea Myrleon in Bithynia. See Myrlea. 

(5) A town in Osrhoenri on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, connected by a pontoon bridge with 
Zeugma on the opposite bank. 

Apateseos tou Demou Graphd (an-cm) <rfo>r rov 
Srjfiov ypacfrr )). A public prosecution at Athens 
against any one who had misled the people by 
false statements of fact, quoting imaginary laws, 
etc. The senate aud the law-courts, as well as 
the sovereigu people, w’ere included iu its opera¬ 
tion (Dcm. c. Aristocr. p. 653, $ 97). It would seem 
that it might also be directed against generals 
who, like Miltiades at Paros, failed iu an expedi¬ 
tion which they had themselves suggested (Dem. 
c. Timoth. p. 1204, $ 67). 

Apaturia ( dnarovpia ). The general feast of 
the phratries (q. v.), held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Ionian race. At Athens it lasted three days in the 
month of Pyauepsiou ( Oct.-Nov.), aud was cele¬ 
brated with sacrificial banquets. Ou the third 
day the fathers brought their children born siuce 
the last celebration before the members (phra- 
tors) assembled at the headquarters of each </>pa- 
Tpta, and, after declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inscribed on the roll of 
<f)pdrop(t . For every child enrolled a sheep or 
goat was sacrificed, which went to furnish the 
common feast. Ou the same day the fathers 
made their children who were at school give 
proofs of their progress, especially by reciting 
passages from poets, and those who distinguished 
themselves were rewarded with prizes. 

Apaulia. See Matrimoxium. 

ApeleuthSros (dncXcvdepos). See Libkrtus. 

Apelles (* AweXXijf). The most celebrated of Gre¬ 
cian painters, born, most probably, at Colophon in 
Ionia, though some ancient writers call him a Coan 
and others an Ephesian. He was the contempora¬ 



ry of Alexander the Great (b.c. 336-323), who enter¬ 
tained so high an opinion of him that he was the 
only person whom Alexander would permit to paint 
his portrait. We are not told when or where he died. 
Throughout his life Apelles laboured to improve 
himself, especially in drawiug, which be never 
spent a day without practisiug. Hence the prov¬ 
erb, Nulla dies sine linea (rijpepov ov&epiav ypap- 
prjv rjyayov ). Of his portraits, the most cele¬ 
brated was that of Alexander wielding a thun¬ 
derbolt ; but the most admired of all his pictures 
was the “Aphrodite Anadyomen^,” or Aphrodite 
rising out of the sea. The goddess was wringing 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 
transparent silver veil around her form. The orig¬ 
inal was Campasp^, a mistress of Alexander. For 
the painting of Alexander a sum of t wenty talents 
(about $21,600) was paid, aud the paiutiug itself 
was hung in the temple of Diaua of Ephesus. He 
painted also a horse; and, finding that liis rivals 
in the art, who contested the palm with him on 
this occasion, were about to prevail through un¬ 
fair means, he caused his own piece and those of 
the rest to be shown to some horses, and these 
animals, fairer critics in this case than men had 
proved to be, neighed at his painting alone. Apelles 
used to say of his contemporaries that they pos¬ 
sessed, as artists, all the requisite qualities except 
one—uamely, grace, and that this was his alone. 
On one occasion, when contemplating a picture 
by Protogenes, a work of immense labour, aud in 
which exactness of detail had been carried to ex¬ 
cess, he remarked, “ Protogenes equals or surpasses 
me in all things but one—the kuowing when to re¬ 
move his hand from a painting.” Apelles was also, 
as is supposed, the iuventor of what artists call 
glazing. Such, at least, was the opinion of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and others. The ingredients 
probably employed by him for this purpose are 
given by Jalin, iu liis Malerei der Alten , p. 150. 
Apelles was accustomed, when he had completed 
any one of his pieces, to expose it to the view of 
passengers, aud to hide himself behind it in order 
to hear the remarks of the spectators. On one of 
these occasions a shoemaker censured the painter 
for having given one of the slippers of a figure a 
less number of ties by one than it ought to have 
had. The next day the shoemaker, emboldened 
by the success of his previous criticism, began to 
find fault with a leg, when Apelles iudiguantly 
put forth his head, and desired him to contiue his 
decisions to the slipper, “ ne supra crepidam iudi- 
caret.” Hence arose another common sayiug, Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam (Pliny, //. N. XXXV. 10). 

Apelllcon (’ATTeXXocoii/). A Peripatetic philos¬ 
opher, born at Teos in Asia Minor, aud one of 
those to whom we owe the preservation of many 
of the works of Aristotle. The latter, on his death- 
I bed, confided his works to Theophrastus, his favour- 
I ite pupil and Theophrastus, by his will, left them 
j to Neleus, who had them conveyed to Scepsis, in 
Troas, his native city. After the death of Neleus, 
his heirs, illiterate persons, fearing lest they might 
fall into the hands of the king of Pergamus, who 
was enriching iu every way his newly-established 
library, concealed the writings of Aristotle iu a cave, 
where they remaiued for more than 130 years, and 
suffered greatly from worms and dampness. At the 
end of this period Apellicou purchased them for a 
high price. His wish was to arrange them in prop¬ 
er order, aud to fill up the lacunae that were now 
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of frequent occurrence in the manuscripts, in con- 
seqiieuce of their neglected state. Being, however, 
but little versed in philosophy, and possessing still 
less judgment, he acquitted himself ill in thisdifli- 
cult task, and published the works of the Stagirite 
full of faults. Subsequently the library of Apelli- 
con fell, among the spoils of Atheus, into the hands 
of Sulla, and was carried to Borne, where the gram¬ 
marian Tyrannion had access to them. From him 
copies were obtained by Androuicus of Khodes, 
which served for the basis of his arrangement of 
the works of Aristotle. 

Ritter thinks that too much has been made of 
this story. On its authority it has even been pre- 
teuded that the works of Aristotle have reached 
us in a more broken and ill-arranged shape than 
auy other productions of antiquity. He thinks 
that the story arose out of some laudatory com¬ 
mendations of the edition of Aristotle by Audro- 
nicus, and that it is probable, not to say certaiu, 
that there were other editions, of the respective 
merits of which it was possible to make a com¬ 
parison. At any rate, according to him, the ac- 
roamatic works of Aristotle have not reached us 
solely from the library of Neleus, aud consequently 
it was not necessary to have recourse merely to 
the restoration by Apellicon, either to complete or 
retain the lacunae resulting from the deterioration 
of the manuscripts. See Aristoteles. 

Apend (dirrjvri). A carriage with four wheels, 
generally drawn by mules. See CURRUS. 

Apeniautiamos (dneinavricrpos). See Phonou 
Dike. 

Apenninus. A great chain of mountains iu 
Italy, branching off from the Maritime Alps, iu the 
neighbourhood of Genoa, running diagonally from 
the Ligurian Gulf to the Adriatic, in the vicinity 
of Aucoua; from thence continuing nearly parallel 
with the latter gulf, as far as the promontory of 
Garganus, and again inclining to the Mar6 Inferum, 
until it fiually terminates in the promontory of 
Leucopetra near Rhegium. The length is about 
700 miles (Polyb. ii. 16). 

Aper. (1) Marcus. A Roman orator of the first 
century a.d. He was a native of Gaul, but spent 
most of his life at Rome. He is oue of the speak¬ 
ers in the Dialogue of Tacitus. He died a.d. 85. 
02) Arrius. A prefect of the Praetorian Guards un¬ 
der the emperor Carus, whom, while ill, he assassi¬ 
nated, pretending that the death had been caused 
by lightning. The motive of this deed was a de¬ 
sire to secure au election as emperor at the hands 
of the Guards, aud the same ambition also led him 
to poison Nnmerianus, the successor of Carus. Fall¬ 
ing nnder suspicion, after successfully accomplish¬ 
ing this crime, Aper was executed by order of 
Diocletian, whom the soldiery had made emperor. 
See Aurel. Viet. 38; Vopisc. Cams, 8; id. Xumer. 
12 foil. 

Aperta Navis. See Aphractus. 

Apex. A cap of conical form worn by the 
flamens (see Flamen ), having a spike of olive- 
wood at the top, which the word apex y iu fact, orig¬ 
inally denoted. Without it the fiamens were not 
allowed to go into the open air (Geli. x. 15). The 
8alii likewise wore the apex. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of the Salii wearing the 
apex and with a rod iu his hand. (See Salii.) 
The albogafertt* , or albus galerus , was a white cap 
vorn by the flamen dial is, made of the skin of a 
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Apices, or Caps worn by the Flamines and Salii. 


white victim sacrificed to lupiter, and having the 
apex fastened to it by an olive twig. 

Aph&ca (a<f>aKrj). A kind of lentil. 

Aphgtae (d<^>cYm). See Helotae. 

Aphidna ("Affiibva). Au Attic deme near Decelea. 

Aphlaaton (dcfrXacrrov). See Navis. 

Aphormes Dik6 (dfpopprjs bUr}). An action 
brought against a banker or mouey-lender to re¬ 
cover funds advanced for the purpose of being em¬ 
ployed as banking capital. See Parakatatiiek£. 

Aphractus ( d<ppaKTos vavs ), called also navis 
aperta. A ship which 
had no deck, but was 
merely covered with 
planks in the fore 
and after part, as 
is represented in the 
following cut, taken 
from a coin of Cor- 
cyra. 

The ships which 
had decks were called 
Kara(f)paKTOLy and 
teclae or stratae. See 
Navis. Aphractus. 

Aphrodiaia (ra *A (frpobiata). Festi vals celebrated 
iu many towns of Greece in honour of Aphroditd 
(q. v.). The especial seat of her worship was at 
Cyprus. No bloody sacrifices were permitted to 
be offered, but only pure fire, flowers, aud iucense. 
The initiated also offered a piece of mouey to the 
goddess as a harlot; and received a measure of salt 
symbolizing the origiu of Aphrodite in the sea, 
and a phallus as exx>ressive of the sexual fuuction. 

Aphrodisias (' A(f>pobi(rids). A town of Caria 
sacred to Aphrodite. See Tac. Ann. iii. 62. 

Aphroditd (A^pobirr ); Lat. Venus). The Greek 
goddess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a great many features of 
Eastern, especially Phoenician, origin, which the 
Greeks must have grafted upon their native notions 
iu very old times. This double nature appears im¬ 
mediately in the contradictory tales of her origin. 
To the oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Dion6 (aud is sometimes called by that name 
herself); yet from a very early time she appears as 
Aphrogenia, the “ foam - born n (see Uranus), as 
Anadyoinen6, “she who rises” out of the sea, and 
Bteps ashore on Cyprus, which had been colonized 
by Phoenicians time out of mind ; even as far back 
as Homer she is Cypris, the Cyprian. (See Cy- 
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prus.) The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her worship is evidenced by the legend of the 
islaud of Cythera, on which she was supposed to 
have first lauded from a sea-shell. Other names 
applied to her are Pelagia (from HcXayor), Auadyo- 
meud (as having risen from the water), Erycina 
(from Mount Eryx in Sicily), Paphia, and Cypris, 
besides those mentioned below. 

Again, the common conception of her as goddess 
of love limited her agency to the Bphere of hu¬ 
man life. Bat she was, at the same time, a power 
of nature, living and workiug in the three elements 
of air, earth, aud water. As goddess of the shift- 
iug gale aud changeful sky, she was Aphrodite 
Urania ( Ovpavia ), the “heavenly,” aud at many 
places in Greece and Asia her temples crowued the 
heights and headlands; for instance, the citadels of 
Thebes aud Coriutb, and Mount Eryx iu Sicily. As 
goddess of storm and lightning, she was represent¬ 
ed armed, as at Sparta and Cythera; aud this, per¬ 
haps, explains why she was associated with Ares I 
both in worship and iu legend, and worshipped as 
a goddess of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodite Urania as 
goddess of the higher and purer love, especially 
wedded love and fruitfulness, as opposed to mere 
sensual lust, was but slowly developed in the 
course of ages. 

As goddess of the sea and maritime traffic, es¬ 
pecially of calm seas and prosperous voyages, she 
was widely worshipped by sailors and fishermen 
at ports and on sea-coasts, often as the goddess of 
calm, while Poseidon was the god of disturbance. 
Next, as regards the life of the earth, she was the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of spriug and its 
bounties, especially tender plants aud flowers, as 
the rose and myrtle; hence, as the fruitful and 
bountiful, she was worshipped most of all at that 
season of the year iu which her birth from the 
sea was celebrated at Paphos iu Cyprus. But to 
this, her time of joyful action, was opposed a season 
of sorrow, when her creations wither and die—a 
sentiment expressed in her inconsolable grief for 
her beloved Adonis (q. v.), the symbol of vegeta¬ 
tion perishing in its prime, a myth derived by the 
Greeks from the Babylouian worship of Adou or 
Thammuz, and akin to those of Linus, Hyacinthus, 
and Narcissus. (See Maunhardt Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, 274 [Berlin, 1886].) In the life of gods 
and men, she showed her power as the golden, 
sweetly smiling goddess of beauty and love, 
which she knew how to kindle or to keep 
away. She outshone all the goddesses in grace 
and loveliness; iu her girdle she wore united all 
the magic charms that could bewitch the wisest 
man and subdue the very gods. (See Cestus.) 
Her retinue consisted of Eros (Cupid), the Hours, 
the Graces, Peitho (Persuasion), Potlios and Hime- 
ros (personifications of longing aud yearning). By 
uniting the generations in the bond of love, she 
became a goddess of marriage and family life, aud 
the consequent kinship of the whole community. 
As such she had formerly been worshipped at Ath¬ 
ens under the name of Pandemos ( = all the peo¬ 
ple’s), as being a goddess of the whole country. 
By a regulation of Solou, the name acquired a 
very different sense, branding her as goddess of 
prostitution; and then it was that.the new and 
higher meaning was imported into the word Ura¬ 
nia. See Meretrix. 

In later times, the worship of Aphrodite as the 


goddess of mere sensual love made rapid strides, 
and in particular districts assumed forms more 
and more immoral, iu imitation of the services 
performed to love-goddesses in the East, especial¬ 
ly at Corinth, where large bands of girls were 
consecrated as slaves to the service of the gods 
and the practice of prostitution. And later still, 
the worship of Astartd (“Star”), the Syrian Aphro¬ 
dite, performed by eunuchs, spread all over Greece. 
See Aphrodisia ; Meretrix. 

In the Greek myths Aphrodite' appears occa¬ 
sionally as the wife of Hephaestus. Her love ad¬ 
ventures with Ares are notorious. From these 
sprang Eros and Anteros, Harmonia, the wife of 
Cadmus, and Deiuos and Phobos(Fear aud Alarm), 
attendants on their father. By Anchises she was 
the mother of Aeneas. The chief seats of her 
worship were Paphos, Amathus, aud Idalion (all 
in Cyprus), Cnidus in Dorian Asia Minor, Cor¬ 
inth, the island of Cythera, and Eryx iu Sicily. 
As mother of Harmonia, she was a guardian deity 
of Thebes. Among plants, the myrtle, the rose, 
and the apple were specially sacred to her as god¬ 
dess of love; among animals, the ram, he - goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other creatures of amo¬ 
rous nature (the ram and dove being widely cur¬ 
rent symbols of great antiquity); as sea-goddess, 
the swan, mussel, and dolphin ; as Urania, the 
tortoise. 

The various myths connected with the name 
of Aphroditd have iuspired many exquisite poems 
in modern literature. In recent English verse 
reference may be made to the magnificeut Cho¬ 
rus to Aphroditd in Swinburne’s Atalanta in Cal - 
ydon; Hake’s Birth of Venus ; Morris’s Aphro¬ 
dite in his Epic of Hades; and Rossetti’s Ve¬ 
nus Verticordia and 
Venus Victrix. 

In ancieut art, iu 
which Aphrodite is 
one of the favourite 
subjects, she is repre¬ 
sented in a higher or 
lower aspect, accord¬ 
ing as the artist’s aim 
was to exhibit Urania 
or the popular god¬ 
dess of love. In the 
earlier works of art 
she usually appears 
clothed, but in later 
oues more or less un¬ 
draped—either as ris¬ 
ing from the sea or 
leaving the bath, or 
(sis in still later times) 
merely as au ideal of 
female beauty. In the 
course of time the di¬ 
vine element disap¬ 
peared, and the pre¬ 
sentation became 
more and more ordi¬ 
nary. While the old¬ 
er sculptures show 
the sturdier forms, the 
taste of later times 
leans more and more 
to softer, weaker out¬ 
lines. Most renowned 
in ancient times 
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were the statue at Cnidus by Praxiteles (a copy 
of which is now at Munich), aud the painting 
of Aphrodite Auadyomeu^ by Apelles. Of orig¬ 
inal statues preserved to us, the most famous 
are the Aphrodite of Melos (see illustration), 
now at Paris, aud that of Capna at Naples, both 
of which bring out the loftier aspect of the 
goddess; and the Medicean Venus at Florence, 
the work of a late Attic sculptor, Cleomenes, in 
the delicate forms of face and body that pleased 
a younger age. On the identificatiou of Aphro¬ 
dite with the Roman goddess of love, see Venus. 

Aphrogeneia CA<f>poy€v*ta). “Foam-spruug.” 
An epithet of Aphrodite (q. v.). 

Aphthonius ( A <f>06vto$). A Greek rhetoriciau of 
Antioch, about a.d. 400, a pupil of Libauius, who 
wrote a school-book on the elements of rhetoric, the 
Progymnasmata , much used in schools down to the 
seventeenth century. This book is really an adap¬ 
tation of the chapter so named iu Hermogenes’s 
Rhetoric. A collectiou of forty fables by Aesop also 
beare his name. 

Aphytis (*A <f>vrts). A town in Macedonia con¬ 
taining a celebrated temple aud oratory of Zeus 
Ammon (Pausan. iii. 18.) 

Apia. See Apis. 

Apicius, Marcus Gavius. A bon-vivant of the 
time of Augustus aud Tiberius. He borrowed the 
name Apicius from an epicure of the republicau 
period, aud was himself the author of a cook-book. 
Though worth a fortune of some $375,000, he be¬ 
came haunted by the fear of starving to death, aud 
so poisoned himself to escape such a fate. The 
well-kuown collection of recipes for cooking, in 
ten books, entitled De Re Coquinaria , is of later 
date, and written by one Apicius Caelius in the 
third century a.d. The best edition is thaf of 
C. Th. Schucb (Heidelberg, 1867), who has added 
some recipes from a Paris MS. of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 

Apid&nus CAmdavos). A river in Thessaly flow¬ 
ing into Enipeus, near Pharsalus (Herod, vii. 129). 

Aplna and Aplnae. A small city of Apulia 
near Trica. Apina aud Trica (TiHcae) are terms 
used in Latin of trifles. Cf. Mart. xiv. 1; Plin. 
H. X. iii. 11. 

Api&la. A towu of Italy from whose spoils, 
taken by Tarquiuius Superbus, the Capitolium at 
Rome was begun (Pliny, H. N. iii. 5). 

Apion (*ArriW). (1) A Greek grammarian of the 
first century a.d., a pupil of Didymns, and president 
of the philological school at Alexandria. He also 
worked for a time at Rome nuder Tiberius and Clau¬ 
dius. A vain, boastful man, he travelled about the 
Greek cities, giving popular lectures on Homer. 
Of his many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear his name are of later 
origio; on the other haud, the Homeric lexicon of 
the sophist Apollonius is based on his genuine 
Homeric glosses. His bitter complaint, Against the 
Jens, addressed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandriaus, is best known from losephus’s noble 
reply to it. See Aul. Gell. v. 14; Sen. Epiet. 38. (2) 
See Ptolemaeus. 

Apia (*Airtr). (1) Son of Phoroneus and Laodicl, 
king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus, and more 
especially Argos, was called Apia (Pausan. ii. 5). 
(2) The sacred bull of Memphis, worshipped as a 
god among the Egyptians. There were certain 


signs by which he was recognized to be the god. 
Thus, the body must be black; there must be a 
square white spot upon the forehead, the figure of 
an eagle upon the back, a beetle-shaped knot undei 



Figure or Apia (From the Egyptian Monuments.) 


the tongue, and a white crescent upon the right 
side. At Memphis he had a splendid residence, 
containing extensive walks and courts for his 
amusement. His birthday, which was celebrated 
every year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. 
His death was a season of public mourning, which 
continued till another sacred bull was discovered 
by the priests. See Osiris. 

Apisaon ('At nardtov). A Paeonian, the son of 
Hippasus, who aided Priam at Troy with an army, 
but was killed by Lycomedes (II. xvii. 348). 

Apium ((rtXivov). Parsley. 

Aplustrd (a<f>\aarov). A wooden ornament on 
! the poop of a ship. See Navis. 

Apob&tes (dnopdrrjs). See Desultores. 

Apocolocyntoais (drroKoXoKvvraxns). “Pump- 
kinitication.” A satire on the deification of the 
emperor Claudius, written after the death of that 
prince by the younger Seneca. It is the only ex¬ 
ample remaining to us of the Satira Meuippea 
(q. v.). Ed. by F. BUcheler (Berlin, 1882). 

Apodectae (airofo'/crai). “Receivers.” Public 
officers at Athens, ten in number, whose principal 
duty it was to collect the ordinary taxes and dis¬ 
tribute them to the separate branches of the ad¬ 
ministration which were eutitled to them (Arist. 
Pol. vi. 8,1). 

Apodidraskinda (dnodibpacncivda). The game 
of liide-aud-seek, a favourite among the Greek 
children. It is represented in a painting found 
at Herculaneum. See Bekker, Anecd. p. 1353. 

Apodyterium (arrobvrqptov). A room in the 
Roman bath-houses used for undressing. See 
Balneae. 

Apogr&phl (cmoypa<f>q). Literally, a ‘‘list or 
register;” but, in the language of the Attic courts, 
the terms dircypafaiu and diroypd<j>(<r0at had three 
separate applications. (1) * Anoypa<f>r] was used in 
reference to an accusation in public matters, more 
particularly when there were several defendants; 
the denunciation, the bill of indictment, and enu¬ 
meration of the accused would in this case be 
| termed apographe, and differ but little, if at all, 
from the ordinary ypa<f>r). (2) It implied the 

I making of a solemn protest or assertion before 
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a magistrate, to the iutent that it might be pre¬ 
served by him till it was required to be given in 
evidence. (3) It was a specification of property, 
said to belong to the state, bnt actually in the 
possession of a private person; which specification 
was made with a view to the confiscation of snch 
property to the state. 

Apoikia (dnoucta). See Coloxia. 

Apokeryxia (dnoKrjpv$ts). The formal act of i 
disinheriting a sou at Athens. See Demos, c. Boeot. 
de Nom. p. 1006, $ 89. j 

Apoleipsis (nnoXetylns). See Divortium. 

Apollinares Ludi See Ludi. 

Apollinfiris, Sidoxius. See Sidoxius. 

Apollin&ris, Sulpicius. See Sulpicius. 

Apolllnis Promontorium. A promoutory in 
North Africa, forming the west poiut of the Gulf 
of Carthage. 

Apollo (’Atr6XAft>»0. Son of Zeus by Leto (La- 
toua), who, according to the legend most widely 
curreut, bore him and his twin-sister Artemis 
at the foot of Mt. Cynthus, in the island of De¬ 
los. Apollo appears originally as a god of light, 
both in its beneficent and its destructive effects; 
and of light in general, not of the sun only, for 
to the early Greeks the deity that brought day¬ 
light was Helios, with whom it was not till after¬ 
wards that Apollo was identified. While the 
meaning of his name Apollo Is uncertain, his epi¬ 
thets of Phoebus and Lycius clearly mark him as 
the bright, the life-giving, the former also mean¬ 
ing the pure, the holy; for, as the god of pure 
light, he is the enemy of darkness, with all its uu- 
cleau, unhallowed brood. Again, not only the 
seventh day of the month, his birthday, but the I 
first day of the month, i. e. of each new-born moon, 
was sacred to him, as it was to Ian us, the Roman 
god of light; and according to the view that pre¬ 
vailed in mauy seats of his worship, he withdrew 
in winter time either to Lycia, or to the Hyperbo¬ 
reans who dwell in perpetual light in the utmost 
north, and returned in spring to dispel the powers 
of wiuter with his beams. When the fable relates 
that immediately after his birth, with the first 
shot from his bow he slew the dragon Python (or 
Delphyn6), a hideous offspring of Gaea and guard¬ 
ian of the Delphic oracle, what seems to be de¬ 
noted must be the spriug-god’s victory over win¬ 
ter, that filled the land with marsh and mist. As 
the god of light, his festivals are all in spring or 
summer, and many of them still plaiuly reveal iu 
certain features his original attributes. Thus the 
Delphinia, held at Athens iu April, commemorated 
the calming of the wintry sea after the equinoctial 
gales, and the consequent reopening of navigation. 
As this feast was iu honour of the god of spring, 
so was the Thargelia, held at Athens the next 
month, in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he received first-fruits of them, 
and at the same time propitiatory gifts to induce 
him to avert the parching heat, so hurtful to fruits 
and men. About the time of the sun’s greatest 
altitude (July and August), when the god displays 
his power, both for good aud for harm, the Athe¬ 
nians offered him hecatombs, whence the first mouth 
of their year was named Hecatomboeon, and the 
Spartans held their Hyacinthia. (See Hyacixthus.) 
Iu autumn, when the god was ripening the fruit 
of their gardens aud plantations, and preparing I 


for departure, they celebrated the Pyanepsia (q. x.\ 
when they presented him with the first-fruits of 
harvest. 

Apollo gives the crops prosperity, aud protection 
not only against summer heat, but against blight, 
mildew, aud the vermin that prey upou them, such 
as field - mice and grasshoppers. Hence he was 
kuown by special titles in some parts of Asia. He 
was also a patron of docks aud pastures, aud was 
worshipped iu many districts under a variety of 
names referring to the breeding of cattle. In the 
story of Hermes (q. v.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
himself the owner of a herd, which he gives up to 
his brother in exchange for the lyre invented by 
him. Other ancient legends speak of him as tend¬ 
ing the docks of Laomedou aud Admetus, an act 
afterwards represented as a penalty for a fault. 
As a god of shepherds he makes love to the 
nymphs, to Daphn6 (q. v.), to Coronis (see Aescu¬ 
lapius), and to Cyrend, the mother of Aristaeus, 
likewise a god of herds. Some forms of his wor¬ 
ship and some versions of his story imply that 
Apollo, like his sister Artemis, was regarded as a 
protector of tender game aud a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of docks, 
and himself a symbol of the god’s power, that uow 
sends mischief, aud now averts it. Apollo pro¬ 
motes the health and well-being of man himself. 
As a god of prolific power, he was invoked at wed¬ 
dings; and as a nurse of tender inunhood aud 
trainer of mauly youth, to him (as well us the 
fountain-nymphs) were consecrated the first offer¬ 
ings of the hair of the head. In gymnasia aud 
palaestrae he was worshipped equally with Her¬ 
mes aud Heracles; for he gave power of endurance 
iu boxing, with adroitness aud fieetness of foot, 
j As a warlike god aud one helpful iu fight, the 
Spartans paid him peculiar honours in their Car- 
neia (q. v.), aud in a measure the Atheuiaus in 
their Boedromia. Another Atheuiau festival, the 
Metageituia, glorified him as the author of neigh¬ 
bourly union. In many places, but above all at 
Atheus, he was worshipped as Agyieus, the god of 
streets and highways, whose rude symbol, a coni¬ 
cal post with a pointed euding, stood by street- 
doors and in court-yards, to watch men’s exit and 
entrance, to let in good aud keep out evil, and was 
loaded by the iu mates with gifts of houour, such 
as ribbons, wreaths of myrtle or bay, aud the like. 

At sea, as well as on laud, Apollo was a guide aud 
guardian, aud there especially uuder the uame 
Delphinius, taken from his friend and ally the dol¬ 
phin, the symbol of the navigable sea. Under this 
character he was widely worshipped, for the most 
part with peculiar propitiatory rites, in seaports 
and on promontories, as that of Actiuiu, and par¬ 
ticularly at Athens, being also regarded as a leader 
of colonies. While he was *AAf£tJcajcoff (averter of 
ills) in the widest sense, he proved his power most 
especially iu times of sickness; for, being god of 
the hot season, and himself the sender of most epi¬ 
demics and the dreaded plague, sweeping man 
swiftly away with his nnerriug shafts, he could also 
lend the most effectual aid; so that he aud his sou 
Asclepius were revered as the chief gods of heal¬ 
ing. As a saviour from epidemics maiuly, but 
also from other evils, the paean (q. v.) was suug in 
his honour. 

In a higher sense also, Apollo was a healer and 
preserver. From an early time an ethical tinge 
was given to his purely physical attributes, aud 
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the god of light became a god of mental and moral 
parity, aud therefore of order, justice, and legality 
in human life. As such, he, on the one hand, 
smote and spared not the insolent offender, Tifryus, 
for instauce, the Aloidae, the presumptuous Niobl, 
and the Greeks before Troy; but, on the other 
hand, to the guilt-laden soul, turning to him in pen¬ 
itence and supplication, lie granted purification 
from the stain of crime (which was regarded as a 
disease clouding the mind aud crushing the heart), 
aud so he healed the spirit, and readmitted the 
outcast into civic life and religious fellowship. Of 
this he had himself set the pattern, when, after 
slaying the Delphian dragon, he fled from the land, 
did seven years* menial service to Admetus in 
atonement for the murder, aud, when the time of 
penance was past, had himself pnrified in the sa¬ 
cred grove of bay-trees by the Thessalian temple; 
aud not until then did he return to Delphi and enter 
on his oflice as prophet of Zeus. Therefore he ex¬ 
acts from all a recog¬ 
nition of the atoning 
power of penauce, in 
the teeth of the old 
law of vengeance for 
blood, which ouly bred 
new murders and new 
guilt. The atoning 
rites propagated by 
Apollo’s worship, par¬ 
ticularly from Delphi, 
contributed largely to 
the spread of milder 
maxims of law, affect- j 
ing not ouly individ-' 
uals, but whole towns 
aud countries. Even I 
without special | 
prompting, the people j 
felt from time to time j 

*»“ p uriflcaJ 

tion and expiation; i 
and hence certain expiatory rites had from of old 
been connected with his festivals. 

As the god of light who pierces through all 
darkuess, Apollo is the god of divination, which, 
however, has in his case a purely ethical signifi¬ 
cance; for he, as prophet and minister of his father 
Zens, makes known his will to uien, and helps to 
farther his government iu the world. He always 
declares the truth; but the limited mind of man 
eauuot always grasp the meaning of his sayings. 
He is the patron of every kind of prophecy, but 
most especially of that which he imparts through 
lmman instruments, chiefly women, while in a 
state of ecstasy. Great as was the number of his 
oracles iu Greece and Asia, all were eclipsed iu 
fame aud importance by that of Delphi (q. v.). 

Apollo exercises an elevating and inspiring in¬ 
fluence on the mind as god of music, which, though 
not belonging to him alone any more than atone¬ 
ment aud prophecy, was yet pre-eminently his 
province. In Homer he is represented only as a 
player on the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Muses; but in course of time he grows to be 
the god, as they are the goddesses, of song aud 
poetry, and is therefore Mov<raycT»/v (leader of the 
Muses) as well as master of the choral dance, which 
goes with music and song. Aud as the friend of 
all that beautifies life he is iutimately associated 
with the Graces. 




Belvedere Apollo. (Rome, Vatican Museum.) 


Standing iu these manifold relations to nature 
and man, Apollo at all times held a prominent po¬ 
sition in the religion of the Greeks; and as early 
as Homer his name is coupled with those of Zeus 
and Athene, as if between them the three pos¬ 
sessed the sura total of divine power. His wor¬ 
ship was diffused equally over all the regions iu 
which Greeks were settled; but from remote an¬ 
tiquity he had been the chief god of the Dorians, 
who were also the first to raise him into a type 
of moral excellence. The two chief centres of 


his worship were the island of Delos, his birth¬ 
place, where, at his magnificent temple standing 
by the sea, were held every five years the festive 
games called Delia, to which the Greek states 
sent solemn embassies; aud Delphi, with its ora¬ 
cle aud numerous festivals. (See Pythia; The- 
oxenia.) Foremost among the seats of his worship 
iu Asia was Patara in Lycia, with a famous oracle. 

To the Romans, Apollo became known in the 


reign of their last king, 

Tarqninin8 Superbus, 
the first Roman who con¬ 
sulted the Delphic ora¬ 
cle, aud who also acquir¬ 
ed the Sibylline Books 

(q. v.). By the influence u \ LyJ 1 

of these writings the wor- 
ship of Apollo soon be- , ** rJ [ I Ml 
came so naturalized j fj . / 

among them that in B.c. V j // jj W' 

431 they built a temple nN \l/Z\ //* I M 

to him as god of healing, ; 

from which the expia- 'jlj L|/ 

tory processions (see 

Supplicationes) pre- . j 

scribed in the Sibylline ’ 1 

Books used to set out. Iu ' 

the Lectistemia (q. v.), v 

first instituted in b.c. jSgJil aMB■ 

399, Apollo occupies the ^ _ J 

foremost place. In b.c. ^ „ ,osterl.y 

212, dunug the agony of Dcnkm.deralien Kunst.taf :*2.) 
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the Second Punic War, the Ludi Apolliuares were, 
in obedience to an oracular response, established 
in honour of him. He was made one of the chief 
gods of Rome by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be under his peculiar protection, and ascribed 
the victory of Actium to his aid; hence he en¬ 
larged the old temple of Apollo on that promou- 
tory, and decorated it with a portion of the spoils. 
He also renewed the games held near it, previous¬ 
ly every two years, afterwards every four, with 
gymnastic and artistic contests and regattas on 
the sea. At Rome he reared a splendid new tem¬ 
ple to him near his own bouse on the Palatine, 
aud transferred the Ludi Saeculares (q. v.) to him 
and Diana. 

The manifold symbols of Apollo correspond with 
the multitude of his attributes. The commonest 
is either the lyre or the bow, according as he was 
conceived as the god of song or as the far-hitting 
archer. The Delphian diviuer, Pythian Apollo, is 
indicated by the tripod, which was also the fa¬ 
vourite offering at his altars. Among plants, the 
bay, used for purposes of expiation, was early sa¬ 
cred to him. (See Daphne.) It was planted round 
his temples, aud plaited into garlands of victory 
at the Pythiau Games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree that 
he was born iu Delos. Among animals, the wolf, 
the dolphin, the snow-white aud musical swan, 
the hawk, raven, crow, aud snake were under his 
special protection; the last four in connection 
with his prophetic functions. 

Iu ancient art he was represented as a long¬ 
haired but beardless youth, of tall yet muscular 
build, aud handsome features. Images of him 
were as abundant as his worship was extensive: 
there was scarcely an artist of antiquity who did 
not try his hand upon some iucident in the story 
of Apollo. The ideal type of this god seems to 
have been fixed chiefly by Praxiteles aud Sco- 
pas. The most famous statue preserved of him is 
the Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican, which repre¬ 
sents him either as fighting with the Pythiau 
dragon, or with his segis frightening back the 
foes who threaten to storm his sauctuary. Other 
great works, as the Apollo Musagetes iu the Vati¬ 
can, probably from the haud of Scopas, show him 
as a Citharoedus in the long Ionian robe, or 
nude. The Apollo Sanroctonus (lizard-killer), 
copied from a bronze statue by Praxiteles, is es¬ 
pecially celebrated for its beauty. It represents 
a delicate youthful figure leaning against a tree, 
dart in haud, ready to stab a lizard that is crawl¬ 
ing up the tree. It is preserved in bronze at the 
Villa Albaui in Rome, and iu marble at Paris. 

Apollodorus ( AwoWoSoapos). (1) A Greek poet 
of the New Comedy, born at Carystus, between 
B.c. 300 and 260. He wrote forty-seveu plays, and 
won five victories. From him Terence borrowed the 
plots of his Phonnio and Hecyra, (2) A Greek gram¬ 
marian aud historian of Athens, about B.c. 140, a 
pupil of Aristarchus and the Stoic Panaetins. He 
was a most prolific writer on grammar, mytholo¬ 
gy, geography, aud history. Some of his works 
wore writteu iu iambic senarii—e. g. a geography, 
and the Chronica, a condensed enumeration of 
the most important data in history and literature 
from the fall of Troy, which he places in B.c. 1183, 
down to his own time—undoubtedly the most 
important of aucieut works on the subject. Be¬ 
sides fragments, we have under his name a book 


entitled Bibliotheca , a great storehouse of mytho¬ 
logical material from the oldest theogonies down 
to Theseus, and, with all its faults of arrangement 
and treatment, a valuable aid to our knowledge 
of Greek mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his haud at all, or 
whether it is even an extract from his great work, 
On the Gods , in twenty-four books. A good edi¬ 
tion is Hercher's (Berlin, 1874). (3) A Greek 

painter of Athens, about b.c. 420, the first who 
graduated light and shade in his pictures, whence 
he received the name of SciagrXphus (shadow- 
painter). This invention entitled him to be re¬ 
garded as the founder of a new style, which 
aimed at producing illusion by pictorial means, 
and which was carried on further by his youuger 
contemporary Zeuxis (Pliny, U. N. xxxv. 60). (4) 

A Greek architect of Damascus, who lived for a 
time at Rome, where, among other things, he built 
Trajan's Forum and Trajan's Column. He was 
first banished and then put to death under Ha¬ 
drian, a.d. 129, having incurred that emperor's an¬ 
ger by the freedom of his criticisms. Wo have a 
work by him ou eugines of war, addressed to Ha¬ 
drian. 

Apollonia (*AiroAAa>vta). (1) An important town 
in Illyria, not far from the mouth of the Aoiis, and 
sixty stadia from the sea. It was founded by the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally 
celebrated as a place of commerce and of learning. 
Many distinguished Roinaus, among others the 
young Octavius, aftenvards the emperor Augus¬ 
tus, pursued their studies here. Persons travel¬ 
ling from Italy to Greece aud the East usually 
landed either at Apollonia or Dyrrhaciuui. (2) A 
town iu Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and south of the lake 
of Bolbd. (3) A town in Thrace, ou the Black Sea, a 
colouy of Miletus, which had a celebrated temple 
of Apollo, from which Lucullus carried away a co¬ 
lossus of this god, aud erected it ou the Capitol at 
Rome. (4) A castle or fortified town of the Locri 
Ozolac, near Naupactus. (5) A town on the north¬ 
ern coast of Sicily. (6) A town in Bithyuia, on the 
lake Apollouiatis, through which the river Rhyn- 
dacus flows. (7) A town iu Cyrenaica, and the 
harbour of Cyreu6, one of the five towns of the 
Pentapolis, iu Libya; it was the birthplace of Era¬ 
tosthenes (q. v.). 

Apollonia CAnoWoivta). A propitiatory festival 
solemnized at Sicyon iu houour of Apollo and Ar¬ 
temis. See Pausau. ii. 7, $ 7. 

Apollonia (’A7roXXa>i/tf). A city in Lydia, be¬ 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apollonia, 
the mother of Kiug Euinenes (q. v.). 

Apollonius (*A7.oXXcmor). (1) Apollonius Rho- 
dius. A Greek scholar aud epic poet of the Alex¬ 
andrian Age, born at Alexandria about B.c. 260. A 
pupil of Callimachus, he wrote a long epic, Argonau- 
tica, iu four books, in which, departing from his mas¬ 
ter's taste for the learned and artificial, he aimed at 
all the simplicity of Homer. The party of Callima¬ 
chus rejected the poem, aud Apollonius retired in 
disgust to^ Rhodes, where his labours as a rhet¬ 
orician aud his newly revised poem won him hearty 
recognition and even admission to citizenship, 
whence his surname. Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem ouce more, and 
this time with universal applause, so that Ptolemy 
| Epiphanes, in b.c. 196, appointed him to aacceed 
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Eratosthenes as librarian. He probably died dur- 1 (7) Apollonius of Tyre, the hero of a Greek 


ing the teunre of this office. His epic poem, which 
has survived, has a certain simplicity, thongh fall¬ 
ing far short of the naturalness and beauty of 
Homer. Its uniform mediocrity often makes it pos¬ 
itively tedious, though it is constructed with great 
care, especially in its versification. By the Ro¬ 
mans it was much prized, and more than once im¬ 
itated, as by Varro Atacinns and Valerius Flaccus. 
A valuable collection of scholia upon it testifies 
the esteem in which it was held by the learned of 
old. A good edition is that by Seaton, 1888. 

(2) Apollonius of Tralles. A Greek sculptor 
of the school of Rhodes, and joint author with his 
countryman Tauriscns of the celebrated group of 
the Laocoou (q. v.). Among other artists of the 
name, the worthiest of mention is Apollonius of 
Athens, of the first century b.c. From his hand 
is the Heracles, now only a torso, preserved in the 
Belvedere at Rome. 

(3) Apollonius of Perga, in Pampbylia. A 
Greek mathematician called “the Geometer,” who 
lived at Pergamus and Alexandria in the first cen¬ 
tury B.c., and wrote a work on Conic Sections in 
eight books, of which we have only the first four 
iu the original — the fifth, sixth, and seventh in 
au Arabic translation, and the eighth in extracts. 
See Schumann, Apollonius von Perga (1878). 

(4) Apollonius of Tyana, in Cappadocia, the 
moet celebrated of the Noo - Pythagoreans, lived 
after the middle of the first century a.d. By a 
severely ascetic life on the supposed principles of 
Pythagoras, and by pretended miracles, be obtained 
such a hold npon the multitude that he was wor¬ 
shipped as a god, and set up as a rival to Christ. 
The account of his life by the elder Philostratus 
(q. v.) is more romance than history, and offers lit¬ 
tle to build upon. Having received his philosoph¬ 
ical education, aud lived iu the temple of Asclepius 
at Aegae till his twentieth year, he divided his 
patrimony among the poor, and roamed all over j 
the world; he was even said t-o have reached India | 
and the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at 
Rome: first under Nero, until the expulsion of the 
philosophers; and again in Domitian’s reign, when 
be had to auswer a charge of conspiring agaiust 
the emperor. Smuggled out of Rpme during his 
trial, he con tinned his life as<a wauderiug preacher 
of morals and worker of mayvels for some years 
longer, and is said to have died at a great age, 
the master of a school at Ephesus. Of his alleged 
writings, eighty-five letters have aloue survived. 
See the work by Pettersch (Berlin, 1879); aud Apol - 
lonius Tganensis by Gottsching (1889). 

(5) Apollonius Dyscolus (“the Surly”). A 
Greek scholar of Alexandria, where he had received 
his education, and where he ended his days a mem¬ 
ber of the Museum, after having laboured as a 
teacher at Rome under Antoninus Pius, about a.d. 
140. He is the father of scientific Grammar, hav¬ 
ing been the first to reduce it to systematic form. 
His extant works are the treatises on Pronouns, 
Adverbs, Conjunctions, and the Syntax of the parts 
of speech, in four books. He was followed espe¬ 
cially by the Latin grammarians, above all by 
Priscian. See Skrzeczka, Die Lehre des Apollonius 
Dyscolus (1869); and the article Priscianus. 

(6) Apollonius the Sophist, of Alexandria. 
His precise date a.d. is unknown. He was the 
author of an extant lexicon of Homeric glosses, [ 
based on Apion’s lost writings. See Glossa. j 


romance now lost, composed iu Asia Minor, in the 
third century a.d., on the model of the Ephesian 
History of Xenophon . We have a free Latin ver¬ 
sion made by a Christian, about the sixth century, 
probably iu Italy, which was much road iu the 
Middle Ages, and translated into Anglo-Saxon, 
English, French, Italian, Middle-Greek, and Ger¬ 
man, iu prose and verse. Its materials are used 
in the pseudo - Shakespearian drama of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre. See Sim rock, Quellen des Shakespeare 
(Bonn, 1872); and Hagen, Der Roman von Konig Aj>ol- 
lonius in seinen verschiedenen Bearbeitungen (1878). 

Apologetfcum. (1) A treatise of Tertullian 
composed a.d. 199, addressed to the praesides im- 
jterii , and containing a defence of the Christians 
against the charge of disloyalty to the State aud 
to the emperor. The work is perhaps the most 
vigorous aud original of any that its author wrote. 
Good editions are those of Oehler (Halle, 1849); Ray- 
ser (Paderbom, 1865); and of Migne (Paris, 1870). 
(2) A poem in 1054 lines, by Commodianns (q. v.), 
composed a.d. 249, and entitled Carmen Apo/oyetiaun 
ad versus Iudaeos et Gentes. It is written in hexam¬ 
eters that for the most part set all prosody at de¬ 
fiance, and, like English hexameters, follow the ac¬ 
centuation of the popular pronunciation of the day. 

Apologia (dwoXoyui). The title of Plato’s de¬ 
fence of Socrates, put into the mouth of the latter, 
and doubtless giving the substance of the speech 
made by the philosopher before his judges. See 
Plato; Socrates. 

Apomnemoneum&ta (dnopurjpovevpara). “ Rem¬ 
iniscences.” The Greek title of Xenophon’s me¬ 
moirs of Socrates, better known by their Latin 
title Memorabilia (q. v.). 

, Apdni or ^pdnup Fons. Warm medicinal 
Springs, near Pafkritlm, hence called Aquae Pata- 
vinae, and much frequented by the sick>' ’ 

Apopa]ng>sis (anonep^ns). See Divo$TIUM. 
WApoph&ais (dir6<j>aaris). Literally, “a declara- 
Ifen.” (1) The proclamation at Athens of the de¬ 
cision which the majority of the judges came to at 
the end of a trial, and was apparently made by a 
herald uuder the direction of the presiding mag¬ 
istrate. The decisions of arbitrators (& airgrai) 
were called by the same name. (2) Such procla¬ 
mations beiug generally made on court days, and- 
(paais came to mean the day on which the trial 
took place. (3) The word was also employed to 
indicate the account of a person’s property, which 
was obliged to be given when au antidosis (q. v.) 
was demanded. 

Apoph5ra (d 7 ro</>opd). This term, which prop¬ 
erly means “ produce or profit” of any kind, was 
used at Athens to signify the profit which ac¬ 
crued to masters from their slaves. It thus sig¬ 
nified the sum which slaves paid to their masters 
when they laboured on their own account; aud 
the sum which masters received wheu they let 
out their slaves on hire, either for the mines or 
for any other kind of labour; aud also the money 
which was paid by the state for the use of the 
slaves who served in the fleet (Xen. Rep. Ath. i. 
11). The term apojthora was also applied to the 
money which was paid by the allied states to 
Sparta, for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against the Persians. When Athens acquired the 
supremacy, these moneys were called <f)6pot. 
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Apophoreta. (1) (drroQoprjra). Presents which 
were given to friends at the end of an entertain- 
ment, to carry home with them (Petron. 56). 
Although the name is Greek, the custom is Ro¬ 
man, for Athenaeus expressly tells us that wheu 
Cleopatra presented to Antony and his staff the 
gold aud silver dinner service which they had 
been using at a banquet in Cilicia, she was 
imitating a Roman usage. Book xiv. of Martial 
consists of an introductory epigram and 222 die- 
tichs, each describing aud designed to accompany 
one of these preseuts, which rauge from nuts to 
works of art and slaves. The first epigram speaks 
of the Saturnalia as the special time for their 
distribution. They were also given at weddings 
(Juv. vi. 203, scliol.). (2) (dnoffioprjTT)). A utensil 
mentioned by Isidore as a kind of plate. 

Apophr&des HemSrai (dnocfipdtof $ f)p.(pat ). Un¬ 
lucky or unfortunate days ( dies nefasti ), ou which 
no public business, nor any important affairs of 
any kind, were transacted at Athens. Such were 
the last three days but one of every mouth, and 
the tweuty-fifth day of the month Thargelion, on 
which the Plynteria were celebrated. 

Apophthegm&ta (dnoefrOtypaTa). (1) A collec¬ 
tion of pithy sayings gathered together by Cato 
the Elder. (2) A similar collection made by Iu- 
lius Caesar, and spoken of by Suetonius as Dicta 
Collectanea . See Suet. Iul. 56; and the article 
PROVERBIUM. 

Aporrhazls ( diroppa£is ). The game of “ bounce- 
ball.” SeePiLA. 

Aporrhes&os D1R4 ( dnoppr)cre<af totKrj ). The 
term dnopprjo-is, “ prohibition,” has a technical 
meaning in Attic law in connection with the sale 
of lauded property. Public notice was required 
to be giveu of every such sale, for the protection 
of mortgagees aud other creditors; aud any one 
having a claim upon the estate might interdict 
the sale by an dnoppijaris. The vendor, on the 
other hand, bad his remedy against fraudulent or 
malicious obstruction in an action for damages, 
called dnoppr)(T€<i)s toiler). 

Aporrheta (ra anopprjra). Literally, “ things for¬ 
bidden.” The word has two peculiar, but widely 
different, acceptations in the Attic usage. In one 
of these it implies contraband goods—i. e. those of 
which the export (not the import) w’as prohibited. 
The chief of these were corn (of w r hich there was 
a steady importation) and articles used in the 
building and equipment of the fleet. An enu¬ 
meration of these at different periods of Athenian 
history is giveu by Biickh (P. E. pp. 53, 54). 

In the other sense, it denotes various contume¬ 
lious epithets, from the application of w r hich both 
the living and the dead were protected by special 
law's (Meier, Att. Process , p. 482). 

Aposphragiama (dnoo-<f>pdytcrp,a). The device 
on a siguct-ring. See An ulus. 

Apostdleis (aTrooroXcIr). Ten commissioners, 
chosen out of the body of Athenian citizens with¬ 
out distinction of tribes, in order to secure the 
efficiency and promptitude of a naval expedition 
(aTTooToXor) which had been voted. They were 
thus an extraordinary authority, appointed by 
decree of the people (Bockh, Urhmden iiher das 
Seewesenj p. 466; lludtwalcker, De Diaetet. p. 71 ; 
Meier and Schumann, Att. Prozess , p. 112, with 
Lipsius’s note in the uew' ed.). 


Apotheca (airo6r)Kij). A storehouse or maga- 
ziue (Tkuc. vi. 97) for books (Luc. Indoct. 5); a burial- 
place (id. Contempl. 22 ); but especially a place 
in the upper part of the house in w hich the Ro¬ 
mans kept their wine in amphorae. It was usual¬ 
ly above the fumarium , since it w r as thought that 
the passage of the smoke through the room tend¬ 
ed greatly to improve the flavour of the wine. See 
Cella; Vinum. 

Apotheosis (diro&t&aris, consecratio). The en¬ 
rolment of a human beiug among the gods, of 
which the Greeks have au instance as early as 
Homer, but only in the single case of Leucothea. 
The oldest notion was that of a bodily removal; 
theu arose the idea of the mortal element being 
purged away by fire, as iu the case of Heracles. 
There was a kind of deification which consisted in 
the decreeing of heroic honours to distinguished 
men after death, which was done from the time 
of the Peloponnesian War ouwards, even in the 
case of living men. (See Heros.) The successors 
of Alexander the Great—both the Seleucidae, aud 
still more the Ptolemies—caused themselves to be 
worshipped as gods. Of the Romans, whose legend 
told of the translation of Aeneas and Romulus into 
heaven, Iulius Caesar w as the first who claimed di¬ 
vine honours, if not by building temples to himself, 
yet by setting his statue among the gods in every 
sanctuary at Rome and in the Empire, and by hav¬ 
ing a special flamen assigned to him. The belief 
iu his divinity w’us confirmed by the comet that 
shone several months after his death, as long as bis 
funeral games lasted; and under the Second Trium¬ 
virate he was formally installed among the deities 
of Rome, as Divus Iulius, by a decree of the Senate 
aud people. His adopted son and successor Octa- 
viauus persistently declined any offer of public 
worship, but he accepted the title of Augustus (the 



Apotheosis of Antouiuus PiU9 and Faustina. (From 
the Pedestal of the Column of Antoninus Piu&) 


consecrated), and allowed his person to be adored 
iu the provinces. Ou his death the Senate decreed 
divine honours to him under the title of Divus 
Augustus, the erection of a temple, the fouudiug 
of special games, aud the establishment of a pe¬ 
culiar priesthood. After this, admission to the 
number of the Divi, as the deified emperors were 
called, became a prerogative of the imperial dig¬ 
nity. It was, however, left dependent on a resolu¬ 
tion of the Senate, moved iu honour of the de¬ 
ceased emperor by his successor. Hence it was not 
every emperor who obtaiued it, nor did consecra¬ 
tion itself always lead to a permanent worship. 
Empresses were often cousecrated, the first beiug 
Augustus’s wife Li via as Diva Augusta, and eveu 
other members of tho imperial house. 
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The ceremony of Apotheosis, used from the time 
of Augustus, was the following: After the passing 
of the Senate’s decree a waxen image of the dead, 
whose body lay hidden below, was exhibited for 
seven days on an ivory bed of state in the pal¬ 
ace, covered with gold • embroidered coverlets ; 
then the bier was borne by knights and senators 
amid a brilliant retiuue, down the Via Sacra to 
the ancient Forum, where the fnneral oration was 
delivered, and thence to the Campus Martius, 
where it was deposited in the second of the four 
stories of a richly decorated fuueral pile of pyram¬ 
idal shape. When the last honours had been per¬ 
formed, the pile was set on fire; and, as it burned 
up, an eagle soared from the topmost story into the 
sky, ns a symbol of the ascending soul. See Hero- 
dian, iv. 3 ; aud the articles Augustales; Manes. 
Apotimema ( anorlprjpa ). See Dos. 

Apotympanismoa (cmarrvprravio-pof) . Beating 
to death with sticks, cudgels, or clubs (to rvpirdv o»; 
anoicTflpaiy oirep earl £v\ov &(rirtp ponaXov, Lex. | 
Rkzt. p. 198) which is mentioned as a mode of execu¬ 
tion at Athens and elsewhere. See Fustuarium. 

Apparitor s The general name for the free 
attendants of the magistrates at Rome, as distin- 
gnisbed from the servi publici. They received wages 
( metres ) from the public treasury, aud had places 
of their own in the theatre and circns (Tac. .dan. 
xvi. 12), doubtless near the magistrates on whom 
they waited. They were divided into five classes 
—the Accensi, Lictores, Praecones, Scribae, 
and Viatores, treated in separate articles. 

Appellatio. The Latin term for an appeal to 
a magistrate to veto the decision of an equal or 
inferior magistrate. Thus a consul could be ap¬ 
pealed to against the other consul, aud against all 
other magistrates except the tribunes; but a trib¬ 
une against both his colleagues and all other mag¬ 
istrates whatsoever. Ou the other hand, the provo - 
catio (q. v.) under the Republic was an appeal from 
a magistrate’s sentence to the people as supreme 
judge. During the imperial period the two proc¬ 
esses run into one, for the emperor held united in 
his person both the supreme judicial function and 
the plenary power of all magistrates, particularly 
the tribunician veto, so that an appeal to him was 
at once an appellatio and a provocation This appeal, 
in onr sense of the word, was only permitted in 
important cases; it had to be made w ithin a short 
time after sentence was passed, and always ad¬ 
dressed to the authority next in order, so that it 
only reached the emperor if no intermediate author¬ 
ity was competent. If the result was that the dis¬ 
puted verdict was neither quashed nor awarded, 
but confirmed, the appellant had to pay a fine. As 
the power of life and death rested with the em¬ 
peror and the Senate alone, governors of provinces 
were bound to send to Rome any citizen appealing 
on a capital charge. See Ephesis. 

Applanus {'Airmavos). A Greek historian of Alex¬ 
andria, who lived about the middle of the second 
century a.d. At first he pursued the calling of an 
advocate at Rome; in later life, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of bis friend the rhetorician Fronto, he obtained 
from Antoninus Pius the post of an imperial procu¬ 
rator in Egypt. He wrote an extensive work on the 
development of the Roman Empire from the earliest 
times down to Trajan, consisting of a number of 
special histories of the several periods and the 
several lauds and peoples till the time when they 


fell under the Roman dominion. Of the twenty- 
four books of w'hich it originally consisted, ouly 
eleven are preserved complete besides the Pref¬ 
ace: Spain (book vi. ), Hannibal (vii ,) 9 Carthage 
(viii.), Syria (xi.), Mithridates (xii.), the Roman Civil 
Ware (xiii.-xvii.), and Illyria (xxiii.), the rest being 
lost altogether or only surviving in fragments. 
Appianus’s style is plain aud bald, oven to dryness, 
and his historical point of view is purely Roman. 
The book is a mere compilation, aud is disfigured by 
many oversights and blunders, especially in chro¬ 
nology; nevertheless the use made by the writer 
of lost authorities leuds it considerable worth, and 
for the history of the Civil Wars it is positively 
iuvaluable. The best text is that in Bekker’s edi¬ 
tion, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1853). 

Appias. A nymph of the Appian Well in the 
Forum of Iulius Caesar, near the temple of Venus 
Genetrix, aud surrounded by statues of nymphs 
called Appiades—a uame also given to prostitutes 
| living iu that vicinity (Ovid, A. A. ii. 452). 

Appia Via. See Viae. 

Applicationia Ius. See Exsilium. 

Apries (Anplrfi). An Egyptian kiug, the Pha- 
raoli-Hophra of the Old Testament, who succeeded 
his father Psaramis and reigned B.c.595-570, beiug 
then dethroned and put to death by Amasis (q. v.) 
(Herod, ii. 161). 

Aproskletos Dik6 ( dirpoo-KXrfros bUrf), If there 
were insufficient or fraudulent sendee of the sum¬ 
mons (itpoo-kXtjo-is) in the case of a suit, the suit 
was called dirpoo-KXrjrosj and dismissed by the mag¬ 
istrate (Deni. c. Nicostr . p. 1251, J 15). See Dik£; 
Prosklesis. 

Aprostaaiou Oraphd (anpooraartov ypa<f>r]). An 
action at Athens, falling under the jurisdiction of 
the polemarch, which was bronght against those 
resident aliens who had neglected to provide them¬ 
selves with a patron {irpoorarqs). It is probable 
that the aliens’ tax was regularly paid through the 
irpooTarr)f , and that he was responsible for it; and 
in that case the default of payment would of itself 
prove neglect to comply with the provisions of the 
law. See Meier, Att. Process , p. 315. 

Apslnes (Ayfrlvrjs). A Greek rhetorician of Ga- 
dara, who taught at Athens in the first half of the 
third century a.d., and wrote a valuable treatise 
on rhetoric, and also a work ou the questions 
usually discussed iu the schools of the rhetori¬ 
cians. These two treatises are printed in the 
Rhetores Graeci , by Walz, ix. p. 534 foil. 

Apsis. See Absis. 

Apsus ( 0 A\frot). A river in Illyria, flowing into 1 
the Ionian Sea (Lucan, v. 461). 

Aps^chon Dike (d\/rv\<ov bUrj). An action 
against inanimate objects ( dyfrvxa ) which had 
caused the death of a human being. It thus 
somewhat resembled the Euglish law of deodand, 
lately abolished. It was tried in the court of the 
Prytaneum, and, according to Schumann, partook 
more of the nature of a religious ceremony than a 
judicial proceeding. If the instruments with 
which a murder had been committed were cap¬ 
tured, and not the murderer himself, these, after 
the ephetae had pronounced their sentence, were 
conveyed out of the couutry by the phylobasileis, 
or presidents of the four old-ionic tribes. In the 
same way were treated such thiugs as had acci¬ 
dentally caused the death of any one. Animals 
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likewise, by which any one had been killed, were 
here condemned to death, and then couveyed out 
of the country (Pollux, viii. Ill, 120; Dem. c. 
Aristocr. p. 645, $ 89; Schumann, Antiq. i. 470, E. T.; 
cf. Plat. Leg. ix. 873 E). 

Apsyrtus (*A yfevproi). See Absyrtus. 

AptSra ('Airrcpa). A city of Crete about eighty 
stadia from Cydonia. Its name was said to be de¬ 
rived from the result of a contest iu music held at 
this place between the Sirens and the Muses, when 
the former, being defeated, were so affected that 
their wings dropped from their shoulders (Steph. 
Byzant. s. v. *A wrfpa). 

Apu&ni A Ligurian people, subdued by the 
Romans and transferred to Samninm iu B.c. 180. 

Apuleiae Leges. See Lex. 

Apuleius, Lucius. A Roman writer of the Afri¬ 
can Period, boru at Madaura, in Numidia, about 
A.D. 130. Having been educated at Carthage, he 
went to Athens to study philosophy, especially 
that of Plato; later, he travelled far and wide, 
everywhere obtaining initiation into the mysteries. 
For some time he lived iu Rome as an advocate. 
After returning to Africa, he married a lady con¬ 
siderably older than himself, the mother of a 
friend, Aemilia Pndeutilla, whereupon her kius- 
men charged him with having won the rich wid¬ 
ow’s hand by magic, and of having contrived the 
death of her sou—a charge to which he replied 
with much wit in his oration De Afagia (earlier 
than A.D. 161). He afterwards settled down at 
Carthage, and thence made excursions through 
Africa, delivering orations or lectures. Of the 
rest of his life aud the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the apology above-meutioned, 
and a few rhetorical and philosophic writings, an¬ 
other work, his chief one, also survives, which was 
composed at a ripe age, with hints borrowed from 
a book of Lucian’s. This is a satirical aud fantas¬ 
tic moral romance, Metamorphoseon Libri XL ( de 
Asino Aureo ), the adventures of one Lucius, who is 
transformed into an ass, and under that disguise 
has the amplest opportunities of observing, unde¬ 
tected, the preposterous doings of mankind. Then, 
enlightened by this experience, and with the eu- 
chantmeut taken off him by admission into the 
mysteries of Osiris, he becomes quite a new man. 
Of the many episodes iuterwoven into the story, 
the most interesting is the beautiful allegorical 
fairy tale of Cupid and Psyche , so much used by 
later poets and artists. Throughout the book 
Apuleius paints the moral and religious conditions 
lof his time with much humour and in life-like col- 
'ours, although bis language, while clever, is often 
affected, bombastic, and disfigured by obsolete and 
provincial phrases. The editioprinceps is that pub¬ 
lished at Rome in 1469; and the most elaborate 
edition remains that of F. Ondendorp ( Leyden, 
1786-1823). The Cupid and Psyche was translated 
in 1566 by Adlington, whose version was reprinted 
(London, 1887), with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Of the Golden Am, as a whole, there is an 
English translation by Sir G. Head (1851), aud of 
the whole of Apuleius (1853). The best edition of 
the entire works is that by G. F. Hildebrand (Leip¬ 
zig, 1842). O. Jahu has edited the Cupid and Psyche 
separately (Leipzig, 1856). 

Apuleius Saturninus. See Saturn in us. 

Apulia. A district which included, in its wid¬ 
est signification, the whole of the southeast of 


Italy from the river Frento to the promontory 
Iapygium. Iu its narrower sense it was the coun¬ 
try east of Samniutn, on both sides of the Aufidus, 
the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks; the south¬ 
east part was called Calabria by the Romans. The 
Greeks gave the name of Daunia to the uorth part 
of the country from the Frento to the Aufidus, of 
Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Taren- 
tuin and Bruudusium, and of Iapygia or Messapia 
to the whole of the remaiuing southern part; 
though they sometimes included under Iapygia all 
Apulia in its widest meaning. The country was 
very fertile, especially iu the neighbourhood of Ta- 
rentum, aud the mountains afforded excelleut pas¬ 
turage. The population was of a mixed uature: 
they were for the most part of Illyrian origin, and 
are said to have settled in the country under the 
guidance of Iapyx, Daunius, and Peucetius, three 
sons of an Illyrian king, Lycaon. Subsequently 
mauy towns were founded by Greek colonists. 
The Apulians joined the Samnites against the Ro¬ 
mans, and became subject to the latter on the con¬ 
quest of the Samnites. 

Aqua. See Aquae Ductus. 

Aquae. The name given by the Romans to 
many mineral springs and bathing resorts. (1) 
Cutiliae, mineral springs iu Samnium, near the 
aucieut town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
times, aud east of Reat6. There was a celebrated 
lake in its neighbourhood, with a floating island, 
which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre of 
Italy. Vespasian died at this place. (2) Pata- 
vTnae. See Aponi Fons. (3) Sextiab (Aix), a 
Roinau colony iu Gallia Narboneusis, founded by 
Sextius Calvinus, B.c. 122; its mineral waters were 
long celebrated. Near this place Marius defeated 
the Teutoni, B.c. 102. (4) Statiellae, a town of 

the Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm 
baths. (5) Mattiacae, a town of the Mattiaci in 
Germany, now Wiesbaden. (6) Badenak, a Ger¬ 
man town, now Baden. (7) PannonTcae, a town 
iu Pannonia, now Badeu in Austria. 

Aquae Ductus (vtopayctyta, vdpay&yctop, \nro- 
vopos). A water-conduit or aqueduct. 

(1) Greek. As nearly all the ancient aque¬ 
ducts now remaiuing are of Roman construction, 
it has been generally imagined that works of this 
description were entirely unknown to the Greeks. 
This, however, is an error, since some are men¬ 
tioned by Pausauias. The Greeks, in fact, at a 
very early period, had some powers of hydraulic 
engineering, as is shown by the drainage tunnels 
of the lake Copals, and the similar works of Phae- 
ax at Agrigentum; aud we have an instance of a 
channel for water being carried through a moun¬ 
tain to supply the city of Samos. The height of 
the mountain was 150 orgyiae (900 Greek feet); 
the length of the tunnel was seven stadia (seven 
eighths of a Roman mile, or about 1420 yards) ; its 
section was a square of eight Greek feet. The 
actual channel for the water was cut below this, 
and was, if the text is right, thirty Greek feet 
deep and three wide; the water passed through 
pipes from a copious spring, and was thus brought 
to the city (Herod, iii. 60). There are still re¬ 
mains of this tunnel. MUUer conjectures that 
the work was one of those executed by Polycra¬ 
tes. Indeed, mauy of the Greek water-works ap¬ 
pear to date from the age of the Tyrants. See 
Emissarium. 
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Bat from early times, the Greeks, where the 
needs of a city called for it, constructed under¬ 
ground conduits following the undulations of the 
surface or carried through the hills by tunnels, 
and closely resembling the earlier Orieutal aque- 
dncts, of which they were probably imitatious. 
Thus the couduit which supplied the acropolis 
of Thebes was attributed to Cadmus, and the 
canalization of the mountain torreuts rouud Ar¬ 
gos to Danails. The Greek aqueducts were usu¬ 
ally rectangular channels cut in the rock or con¬ 
structed of solid masonry, but in the Troad we 
have an iustance of one composed of earthenware 
pipes (Habu, Ausgrab. auf der Homer . Pergamus) 

At Athens the rocky part of the city was de- 
peudent on cisterns. Two conduits entered the 
city on the east from the upper course of the Ilis- 
sus, which lower down was canalized, aud part of 
its water went to supplement the Enneakrounos , 
below which an underground conduit ran from 
the river, repeatedly crossing under its bed, and 
accessible to use by shafts, aud finally carried to 
the Piraeus. Below the Enneakrounos, a stream 
from Hymettus was carried over the Ilissus into 
the city. Later, two large oonduits were con¬ 
structed from Lycabettns on the east and west of 
that mountain. A system of canals from the Ce- 
phissus served to irrigate the olive-woods (E. 
Curtins, VII Karten von Athen). Finally, Hadri- 
au, near the end of his reign, built an aqueduct of 
the Roman type, drawing its water from the Ce- 
phisaus. Among the finest and best preserved 
of Greek aqueducts are those of Syracuse, which 
Thucydides (vi. 100) tells us were laid under 
grouud to bring drinking-water into the city, aud 
which are still in use. i 

(2) Roman. The Romans were in a very dif¬ 
ferent position, with respect to the supply of 
water, from most of the Greek cities. They at 
first had recourse to the Tiber and to wells sunk 
in the city; but the water obtained from those 
sources was very unwholesome, and must soon 
have proved insufficient. Consequently, to sup- j 
ply the demands of the public baths and* the 
fullers, and later of the growing population, aud 
later still of the naumachiae f they had recourse to 
pablic works in order to briug pure water from 
a considerable distauce—from the hills, in fact, 
which surround the Campagna. The date of the 
first aqueduct is assigned by Froutinus to the 
year A.U.C. 441, or B.c. 312 (De Aquaed. Urb . Rom . 
4); and the number of aqueducts was gradually 
increased, partly at the public expense and part¬ 
ly by the munificence of individuals, till, in the 
time of Procopius, they amounted to fourteen; 
and, even before they were all erected, they 
might well excite the admiration which Pliny 
expresses with respect to the Claudiau aque¬ 
duct ( H. N. xxxvi. $ 123). The Roman aque¬ 
ducts are among the most magnificent structures 
of antiquit} r . Some of these were constructed 
underground; others, latterly almost all, con¬ 
veyed the water, often for long distances, in 
covered channels of brick or stone, over lofty 
arcades stretching straight through hill and val¬ 
ley. They started from a well-head ( caput aqua- 
rum) and ended in a reservoir (< castellum ), out of 
which the water ran in Rome into three cham¬ 
bers, lying one above another, the lowest cham¬ 
ber sending it through leadeu or clay pipes into 
the public fouutaius and basins, the middle one 
4* 


into the great bathing establishments, the upper* 
most into private houses. Private citizens paid a 
tax for the water they obtained from these public 

sources. Under the 
Republic the cou- 
struction and repair 
of aqueducts devolv¬ 
ed upon the ceusors, 
aud their manage¬ 
ment upon the aedi- 
les, but from the time 
of Augustus, upon a 
special curator aqua - 
rum, assisted by a 
large staff of oipe- 
masters, fountain- 
masters, inspectors 
( aquarii ), and oth¬ 
ers, taken partly 
from the number of 
the public slaves. 
The amount of wa¬ 
ter brought into 
Rome by its, numer¬ 
ous aqueducts, the 
first of which, the 
Aqua Appla, was 
projected b.c. 312, 
may be estimated 
from the fact that 
the four still in use 
are quite sufficient 
to supply all the 
houses, fountains, 
etc.,of modern Rome. 
In the time of 

Section of the Aqua Marcla,Tepula,and FmntiiuiK t a r» 97 \ 
Iulia, near the Porta San Lorenzo f ^onuuus ( A.d. j 

there were m Rome 

nine aqueducts, of which four were constructed in 
the time of the Republic aud five uuder the Em¬ 
pire. These were as follows: 

(1) The Aqua Appia, begun by the censor Ap- 
i pius Claudius Caecus (q. v.) in B.c. 312. (See 

Middleton, Ancient Rome , p. 466.) Its length was 
11,190 passusy of which 11,130 were carried under 
the earth, and the remaining sixty passua ou 
arches, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Trig- 
einina, where it ended. See Livy, ix. 29. 

(2) The Anio Vetus, commenced by the censor 
Mauius Curin8 Dentatus iu B.c. 272, the expense 
of its construction being defrayed out of the 
spoils taken from Pyrrhus. Its source was in 
the river Auio, above Tibur, ten Roman miles 
from the city; but, because of its windings, the 
actual length was forty-three miles, of which 
length only 221 pasaus were above grouud. There 
are remains of this aqueduct near the Porta Mag- 
giore. 

(3) The Aqua Marcia, built by the praetor Q. 

Marcius Rex in B.c. 144, at the cost of 180,000,000 
sesterces. It commenced three miles south of the 
Via Valeria, thirty-six miles from Rome, and its 
length was some 61,710 of which 7463 were 

above grouud, 6935 beiug on arches. Vitruvius 
speaks of the excellence of its water as proverbial 
(viii. 3, $ 1). It is still in use. 

(4) The Aqua Tepula, built by the censors Cn. 
Servilius Caepio aud L. Cassius Louginus in B.c. 
127. It commenced two miles to the right of the 
tenth mile-stone on the Via Latiua. Its w r ater 
was slightly warm (tejnda)y hence the name teptiia 
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applied to it. It was afterwards connected with 
the Aqua Iulia. 

(5) The Aqua Iulia, built by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa (q. v.), in B.c. 33, during his aedileship. 
Its length was 15,426 passus , of which 7000 were 
above ground, partly ou arches. 

(6) The Aqua Virgo, also built by Agrippa dur¬ 
ing his aedileship to supply his baths. (See Bal- 
neae.) It began near the eighth mile-stone on 
the Via Collatina, beiug in length 14,105 passus , 
of which 12,865 were underground. It is still in 
use. 

(7) The Aqua AlsietTna, or Aqua Augusta, 
built by Augustus. It extended from the Lacus 
Alsietjnns, which lay 6500 passus to the right of 
the fourteenth mile-stone on the Via Claudia, a 
distance of 22,172 passus. Of this length, only 358 
passus were on arches. Its water was so bad as 
to be used ouly for watering gardens and for the 
naumachiae 

(8) The Aqua Claudia, begun by the emperor 
Caligula iu a.d. 38. It began near the thirty- 
eighth mile-stone on the Via Sublaceusis, and 
furnished excellent water. Its length was 46,406 
passus , of which 9567 w T ere on arches. 

(9) The Anio Novus, the longest of all the 
aqueducts, being nearly fifty-nine miles in length. 
It was begun by Caligula in a.d. 38, and finished 
by Claudius in a.d. 52. Of its length, 9400 feet were 
above ground, some of its arches being 109 feet 
high. (See Frontin. 15.) Near the city the Aqua 
Claudia and the Anio Nova united, forming two 
channels on the same arches. 

It has been calculated that these uine aque¬ 
ducts supplied the city of Rome with some 332,- 
306,624 gallons of water a day, or about 332 gal¬ 
lons a head. At the present time, forty gallons 
per head are considered sufficient After the time 
of Frontinus two other aqueducts were built. 

(10) The Aqua Traiana, built by Trajan about 
a.d. 110, and brought from the Lacus Sabatiuus to 
supply the Regio Transtiberina. 

(11) The Aqua AlexandrIna, built by Alexan¬ 
der Severus in a.d. 226 from a spot between Ga- 
bii and Lake Regillus, about fourteen miles from 
Rome, and intended to supply the baths of Seve¬ 
rus. There was also 

(12) The Aqua Crabra, originally carried di¬ 
rectly through the Circus Maximus from a point 
near the source of the Aqua Iulia; but its water 
was so bad that it was abandoned to the people 
of the Agcr Tusculauus, aud hence became kuown 
as the Aqua Damuata. 

See Frontinus, Be Aquaednctibus Urbis Romanae ; 
Fabretti, Be Aquis ct Aquaednctibus Veteris Ronnie; 
Stieglitz, Archdologie der Bank wist ; Hirt, (leschichte 
der Baubunst ; Platner and Buuseu, Beschreibuny der 
Stadt Rom; Cauina, Storia delt Architettura Ro¬ 
mano; Burn, Rome and the Campayna (1871); Lan- 
ciaui, TojtoyraJia di Roma Antica (1880) ; Middleton, 
Ancient Rome in 1SS5 ; id. Remains of Ancient Rome 
(1892); aud the illustration iu the article Nkmausus. 

Aquae Ductus. See Servitutes. 

Aquae et Ignis Interdictio. See Exsilium. 

Aquae Haustus. See Servitutes. 

Aquaelicium or Aquilicium. Asacri fice for rain. 
In times of drought, the Roman matrous, clad iu 
the stola, with bare feet aud loosened hair, and the 
magistrates without their purple robes and with 
reversed fasces, used to carry iu procession a stone 


which lay outside the Porta Capena near the Temple 
of Mars, through the city to the Capitol. The name 
of the stone was lapis f or petna manalis (Paul, ex Fest. 
p. 128), i. e. the stone from which water flows. 

Aquaemanalia. A ewer used in washing the 
hands at meals, also called guttumium (Varro ap. 
Non. 547). 

Aquarii and Aquaridli (1) Slaves who carried 
water for bathing into the women’s apartments. (2) 
Public officers who attended to the aqueducts. 
See Aquae Ductus. 

AquXla. (1) The eagle. See Signa Militaria. 
(2) (aeroe). In architecture, the gable of a house; 
the pediment of a temple See Fastigium 

AquXla. (1) A native of Sinop£ iu Asia Minor. He 
first applied himself to the study of mathematics 
and architecture; and the emperor Hadrian, ac¬ 
cording to Saiut Epiphauius, made him a super¬ 
intendent of public buildiugs, aud gave him charge 
of the restoration and enlargement of Jerusalem, 
under its new name of Aelia Capitolina. This 
commission afforded him an opportunity of becom¬ 
ing acquainted with Christianity, which he subse¬ 
quently embraced, and received the rite of baptism. 
Becoming afterwards addicted, however, to judi¬ 
cial astrology, he was excommunicated, aud then 
attached himself to Judaism. Aquila is rendered 
famous by his Greek version of the Old Testament, 
which he published a.d. 138 It is the first that 
was made after the Septuagint translation, and 
appears to have been executed with great care. 
Aquila’s method was to translate word for word, 
and to express, as far as this could conveniently 
be done, even the etymological meaning of terms. 
Although his version was undertaken with the 
view of opposiug and superseding that of the 
Septuagint, of which last the churches made use 
after the example of the apostles, still the Fathers 
found it in general so exact that they often, in 
preference, drew their texts from it. St. Jerome, 
who had at first censured it, afterwards praised its 
exactness The Hellenistic Jews preferred it also 
for the use of their synagogues Some fragments 
of it are preserved in the tlexapla of Origen. Aquila 
joiued to a second edition of his version some Jew¬ 
ish traditions which he had obtained from the rabbi 
Akiba, his preceptor. This edition was still more fa¬ 
vourably received by the Hellenistic Jews than the 
previous one had been. The emperor Justinian, 
however, interdicted the readingofit,on the ground 
that it only made the Jews more stubborn in error. 
See Clarke, Succession of Sacred Lit. i. 44. (2) Roma- 
nus. A Latin rhetorician of the third century a.d., 
author of a work Be Fiyuris. Text by Halm (1863). 

Aquileia. A town iu Gallia Transpadana near 
the head of the Adriatic, founded by the Romans 
in B.c. 182. It was a strong fortress, and intended 
to be a barrier against the encroachments of the 
Northern barbarians. It was taken, however, in 
a.d. 452 by Attila (q. v.), who destroyed it, the in¬ 
habitants escaping to the lagoons of the Adriatic, 
where subsequently arose the city of Venice. 

Aquilius or Aquillius. (1) A Roman consol 
who held office iu B.c. 129, finishing the war 
against Aristonicus, son of Eumenes, king of Per- 
ganius. (2) Nepos. A general aud cousul (B.c. 
101). He ended the Servile War in Sicily, but in 
88 was defeated and taken by Mithridates, who 
put him to death by pouring molten gold dowu 
his throat. See Appian, Bell. Mithridat . 26. 
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Aquillia Via. A Roman road beginning at 
Capua, and running south through Lucania and 
Brnttii to Rheginm. See Viae. 

Aquilonia. A town of Samnhiro, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite Wars (q. v.). 

Aq ninnm. A town of the Volsci in Latinm, 
the birthplace of Juvenal. It was celebrated for 
its purple dye. 

AquitanL A Gallic people of Iberian or Spanish 
origin, inhabiting the territory of Aquitania 

Aquitania. (1) The couutry of the Aquitani, 
extending from the Garuninns (Garonne) to the 
Pyrenees. (2) A Roman province formed in the 
reign of Augustus, extending from the Liger (Loire) 
to the Pyrenees, and bounded on the north by the 
Mons Covenn us. See Gallia. 

Ara (j3a>/xdr, iar^apa). An altar. With refer¬ 
ence to these terms, (3a>p6s properly siguities any 
elevation; ta\apa (Lat. focus) means au altar for 
burnt-offeriugs; ara and allare are often used with¬ 
out any distinction, but properly ara was a struct¬ 
ure of less height tbau altare ( altus), the latter be¬ 
ing erected in honour of the superior gods, and 
the former to the inferior gods, demigods, and 
heroes. (Cf. Verg. Eel. v. 65.) Sacrifices to the 
infernal gods were not offered on altars, but in 
cavities dug in the ground and known as scrobes , 
scrobicvlij fiodpoi, Xdxxot (Festus, 8. v. altaria ). 

In early times, and always in sudden emergencies, 
altars were made of earth, turf, or stones collected 
on the spot. Otherwise they were built of ma¬ 
sonry or brickwork, as shown in the following 
illustrations. 



Subsequently a base was added Odo-tr), and a 
corresponding projection at the top (eo-^aptr) to 
hold the fire. A movable pan or brazier {fn'nrvpov) 
sometimes served this purpose. Altars were either 
square or round. 



Vitruvius directs that altars, though differing m 
elevation according to the rank of the divinities to 
whom they were erected, should always be lower 
than the statues (simulacra) before which they were 
placed. Of the application of this rule we have 
an example in a medallion on the Arch of Con¬ 


stantine at Rome, shown in the annexed illustra¬ 
tion. 



Altar with Statue of Apollo (Arch of Constantine). 

All altars were places of refuge. The suppli¬ 
cants were considered as placing themselves under 
the protection of the deities to whom the altars 
were consecrated; and violence to the unfortu¬ 
nate, even to slaves and criminals, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, was regarded as violence towards 
the deities themselves. It was also the practice 
among the Greeks to take solemn oaths at altars, 
either taking hold of the altar or of the statue 
of the god. Cicero (pro Balb. 5, $ 12) expressly 
mentions this as a Greek practice. See K. F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienst. Alterth., $ 17 and $ 22. 

Arabarches. The governor of Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebais, under the Roman Empire, this district 
being often called Arabia ( C. I. G. 4751). See 
Alabarches. 

Arabia (*A paftta). A country at the southwestern 
extremity of Asia, forming a large peninsula, of a 
sort of hatchet shape, bounded on the west by the 
Arabicns Sinus (Red Sea), on the south and south¬ 
east by the Erytliraenm Mare (Gulf of Bab-el-Man- 
deb and Indian Ocean), and on the northeast by 
the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). On the north 
or land side its boundaries were somewhat indefi¬ 
nite, but it seems to have included the whole of 
the desert country between Egypt and Syria, on 
the one side, aud the banks of the Euphrates on 
the other. It was divided into three parts. (1) 
Arabia Petraea, including the triangular piece of 
land between the two heads of the Red Sea (the 
peuiusula of Mt. Sinai) and the country immedi¬ 
ately to the north and northeast, aud called from 
its capital Petra; while the literal signification of 
the name, “ Rocky Arabia,” agrees also with the 
nature of the country. (2) Arabia Deserta, in¬ 
cluding the great Syrian Desert aud a portion of 
the interior of the Arabian peninsula. (3) Arabia 
Felix, consisting of the whole country not in¬ 
cluded in the two other divisions. The ignorance 
of the ancients respecting the interior of the pen¬ 
insula led them to class it with Arabia Felix, al¬ 
though it properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, 
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for it consists of a sandy desert. There is on the 
west coast a belt of fertile land, which caused 
the aucieuts to apply the epithet of Felix to 
the whole peuiusula. The inhabitants of Arabia 
were of the Semitic race, and hence closely re¬ 
lated to the Israelites. The northwest district 
(Arabia Petraea) was inhabited by the various 
tribes that constantly appear in Jewish history— 
the Amalekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, etc. The Greeks and Romans called 
the inhabitants by the name of Nabathaei, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta 
were called Arabes Scenitae, from their dwelling 
iu tents, aud Arabes Nomadae, from their mode of 
life. From the earliest kuown period a consider¬ 
able traffic was carried on by the people in the 
north (especially the Nabathaei) by means of cara¬ 
vans, and by those on the south aud east coast by 
sea, in the productions of their own country (chiefly 
gums, spices, and precious stones), and in those of 
Iudia and Arabia. The only part of Arabia ever 
conquered was Arabia Petraea, which became un¬ 
der Trajan a Roman province. Christianity was 
early introduced into Arabia, where it spread to a 
great extent, aud continued to exist side by £ide 
with the old religion, Sabaeisin, or the worship of 
heavenly bodies, and with some admixture of 
Judaism, until the total revolution produced by 
the rise of Mohammedanism in a.d. 622. 

Arabicus Sinus (*Apa/9uc<W koAttov). The Red 
Sea; a long, uarrow gulf betweeu Africa and Ara¬ 
bia, connected on the south with the Indian Ocean 
by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, aud on the north 
divided into two heads by the peninsula of Arabia 
Petraea (Peninsula of Sinai), the eastern of which 
was called Siuus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf of 
Akaba), and the western Sinus Heroopolites or 
Heroopoliticns (Gulf of Suez). Respecting its oth¬ 
er name, see Erythraeum Mare. 

Arachnd (*A pa^vq). A Lydian maiden, daughter 
of Idmou of Colophon, a famous dyer iu purple. 
Arachud excelled in the art of weaviug, and, 
proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Athend 
to compete with her. The maiden produced a 
piece of cloth in which the amours of the gods 
were woven, and as the goddess could fiud no fault 
with it she tore the work to pieces. Araclind, in 
despair, hanged herself. Athene loosened the 
rope aud saved her life, but the rope was changed 
into a cobweb, and Arachnd herself iuto a spider 
(< apaxvT )). This fable seems to suggest that man 
learned the art of weaviug from the spider, and 
that it was iuvented iu Lydia. 

Arachosia (*A pa^toarla). An eastern province 
of the Persian Empire, bonnded on the east by 
the Indus, and noted for its fertility. 

Arachtus or Aretho. A river of Epirus, rising 
in Mt. Lactuon, aud flowing into the Sinus Am* 
bracius. 

Aracynthus (*A paKw&os). A mountain on the 
southwestern coast of Aetolia, near Pleuron, some¬ 
times placed in Acaruanin, aud (erroneously) be¬ 
tween Boeotia and Attica. 

Ar&dus ("A paboi), Au island off the coast of 
Phoenicia, with a flourishing city, reputed to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidon. Its harbour, 
on the maiulaud, was called Autaradus (Herod, 
vii. 98). 

Araeostyios {dpaioarvXos). See T EM plum. 


Arar or Ar&ria. The modem Sadne; a river of 
Gaul, rising in the Vosges and emptying into the 
Rhodanus (Rhone) at Lugdunum (Lyons). 

Aratfia. A name given to the Latin translations 
of the Phaenomena and Prognostica of Aratus (q. v.), 
made by Cicero,Germanicus,and A vieuns. The orig¬ 
inal has been translated iuto English, with notes,by 
Poste (1880). Cicero has quoted nearly all of hisown 
version, aud there are besides 480 lines extant in a 
single fragment. We have the version of German- 
icus entire, with scholia (ed. princeps, Bologna, 
1474, best recent edition by Breysig, Berlin, 1867); 
and also that of Avieuus in 1877 liues (ed. princeps, 
Venice, 1488). See Schaubacli, De A rati Jnterpretibvs 
Romanis (Meiningen,1817); and the article Aratus. 

Aratea (ra ' Apart ia ). Two sacrifices offered 
every year at 8icyou in honour of Aratus, a general 
of the Achaeans, who was honoured as a hero. 8ee 
Plut. Arat. ch. 53. 

Aratrum (< aporpov ). A plough. The annexed 
illustrations will give a good notion of the various 
forms of ploughs employed iu Greece and in Italy. 



Primitive Forms ot the Plough, Yoke, and Goad. 

The following representation of a Roman plough 
is taken from a piece of engraved jasper. 



See the articles Agricultura; Iugum. 

Aratus (*ApaTor) (1) A Greek poet, of Soli in 
Cilicia, about B.c. 270, contemporary of Callima¬ 
chus and Theocritus. At the request of the Mace¬ 
donian king, Autigonus Gonatas, at whose court 
he lived as physician, he wrote, without much 
knowledge of the subject but guided by the 
works of Eudoxus and Theophrastus, two astro¬ 
nomical poems, Phaenomena (Qaivopeva) and Prog¬ 
nostica (Aioarjptla) (aspects of the sky and signs 
of weather). Without genuine poetic iuspiratiou, 
Aratus manages his intractable material with con¬ 
siderable tact and dignified simplicity. The lan¬ 
guage, while not always free from* stiffness, is 
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choice, and the versification correct. The poems 
enjoyed a high repnte with the general public, as 
well as with poets and specialists, and the great 
astronomer Hipparchus wrote a commentary on 
them in four books. The Romans also took pleas¬ 
ure in reading and trauslatiug them—e. g. Cicero, 
Germanicus, and Avienns. Eng. trails, by Poste 
(London, 1880). (See A rate a.) Aratus is men¬ 
tioned by his contemporary Theocritus in the Sixth 
and Seventh Idyls, and by St. Paul in his speech 
(Acts, xvii.28). See also Ovid, Amor . i. 15. (2) A 

Greek patriot, born in Sicyon B.c. 273, who expelled 
from his native state the tyrant Nicocles, and per¬ 
suaded bis conntrymen to join the Achaean League, 
aud in 244 secured the adhesion of Corinth. He 
afterwards had equal success with other States in 
southern Greece, so that the League became pow¬ 
erful, exciting the jealousy of the Aetoliaus, who 
made war upon it, but were defeated by Aratus 
aided by Antigonus, and for a time by Philip, 
nephew of Autigouus. This strong alliance over¬ 
threw Cleomenes, king of Sparta. Later, however, 
Aratus incurred the ill-will of Philip, who destroyed 
him by poison, B.c. 213. See Plut. A rat. 

Araxes (*A pa^rjs). The name of several rivers. 
(1) In Armenia, rising in Mt. Aba or Abus, joining 
the Cyrns, and falling with it into the Caspian Sea. 
The Araxes wa» proverbial for the force of its cur¬ 
rent. (2) In Mesopotamia. (3) In Persia, the river 
on which Peraepolis stood, flowing into a salt lake 
not far below that city. (4) It is doubtful wheth¬ 
er the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as the Oxus, 
Iaxartes, or Volga. (5) The Peneus in Thessaly. 

Arbacea CApfidtcTjs). The founder of the Median 
Empire, according to Ctesias. He is said to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the 
Babyloniau, and to have destroyed the old Assyr¬ 
ian Empire under the reign of Sardauapalus, B.c. 
876. See Sardanapalus. 

Arbela (ra *Ap&rjAa). A city of Adiabend in 
Assyria, the headquarters of Darius Codomanus 
before the last battle in which he was overthrown 
by Alexander (B.c. 331), which is hence frequently 
called the battle of Arbela, though it was really 
fought near Gaugamela, about fifty miles west of 
Arbela. 

Arbiter. See Iudex. 

Arbiter, Petronius. See Petronius. 

Arbor Infelix. (1) A tree that was either ster¬ 
ile, or produced black berries and fruit (Pliu. 
H. X. xvi. $ 108). (2) The cross. See Crux. 

Arbuactila. A well-known actress in panto¬ 
mime of the time of Cicero. Horace alludes to 
her in 1. Sat. x. IX- 

Arbt&tum ( unedo , pipaiKvXov). The fruit of the 
wild strawberry, or arbutus 
Arbfttus ( ic6papof ). The wild strawberry-tree. 
Arbyla (apfivArj). See Pero. 

Area. A city in the northern part of Phoeni¬ 
cia ; the birthplace of Alexander Severus. 

Area (ki(}< 0 t 6 s). A chest or coffer, is used in sev¬ 
eral significations, of which the principal are: (1) 
A chest in which the Romans were accustomed to 
place their money; and the phrase ex area solvere 
bad the meaning of paying in ready money. These 
chests were either made of or bound with iron or 
other metals. The term arcae was usually applied 
to the chests in which the rich kept their money, 


and was opposed to the smaller loculi, saccuhs , and 
crumena . (2) The area was frequently used in later 

times as equivalent to the Jiscus —that is, the im- 



Roman Area, or Treasure-chest (From Pompeii.) 


penal treasury. See Aerarium ; Fiscus. (3) The 
area also signified the cofliu in which persons were 
buried, or the bier on which the corpse was placed 
previously to burial. (4) It was also a stroug 
cell made of oak, iu which criminals and slaves 
were confined. 

Arcadia ('Apjcadca). A country in the middle of 
the Peloponnesus, surrounded on all sides by moun¬ 
tains, the Switzerland of Greece. The Achelolis, the 
greatest river of the Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia. 
The northern and eastern parts of the couutry were 
barren and unproductive; the western and south¬ 
ern were more fertile, with numerous valleys where 
corn was grown. The Arcadians regarded them¬ 
selves as the most ancient people in Greece: the 
Greek writers call them indigenous aud Pelas- 
giaus. They were chiefly employed in hunting 
aud in the tending of cattle, whence their worship 
of Pan, who was especially the god of Arcadia, and 
of Artemis. They were passionately fond of music, 
aud cultivated it with success. The Arcadians ex¬ 
perienced fewer chauges than any other people iu 
Greece, and retained possession of their country 
upon the conquest of the rest of the Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians. After the Second Messeuiau War 
the different towns became independent repub¬ 
lics, of which the most important were Mautinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophis, and Pheneus. Like 
the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently served as mer¬ 
cenaries. The Lacedaemonians made many at¬ 
tempts to obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, 
but these attempts were finally frustrated by the 
battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371) ; aud in order to resist 
all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 
Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminoudas, built 
the city of Megalopolis. They subseqneutly joined 
the Achaean League, and finally became subject 
to the Romans. 

Arcadlcum Foedus (koivov, to 'Apicaducov). The 
Arcadian League, established some time after the 
battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371), w hen the victory of 
Epaininondas had destroyed the supremacy of 
Sparta in the Peloponnesus and restored the in¬ 
dependence of the Arcadiau towns. (See Grote, x. 
pp. 306,317 foil.) The Arcadiau League succeeded 
iu giving unity to the Arcadians for only a short 
time, however, aud its influence soon declined. See 
Megalopolis. 

Arcadius. Emperor of the East, elder son of 
Theodosius I., and brother of Honorins (q. v.), who 
received the Western Empire. Arcadius was both 
weak and vicious, a tool of favourites, and an in¬ 
efficient ruler. During his reigu Alaric (q. v.) 
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ravaged the Empire. Arcadios ruled from a.d. 395 
to 408. 

Arcarius. A person in charge of the mouey- 
chest in great houses. See Arca. 

Aroas ("Apicat). A king of the Arcadians, and son 
of Zeus and Callisto (q. v.), from whom Arcadia was 
supposed to have derived its name (Apollod. iii. 
8 , 2 ). 

Arc6 or Arcae (Aptcat). A city of Phoenicia, the 
birthplace of Alexander Severus. 

ArcSra. A covered carriage or litter, spread 
with cloths, 

which was used _ S 

in aucient times cij-= 

in Rome to car¬ 
ry the aged and 
infirm, and is 
mentioned in 
the Twelve Ta¬ 
bles. It is said 
to have obtain- Arcerm - < GlDIrot ' Wagm, Taf. 19, (lg 2 .) 

ed the name of arcara on acconnt of its resemblance 
to an area. 

ArcesilauB (* Aputcrikaos). (1) Son of Battns, 
king of Cyren6, who was driven from his kingdom 
iu a sedition, and died B.c. 575. The second of this 
name died B.c. 550 (Herod, iv. 159). (2) A philos¬ 
opher, born at Pitau£, in Aeolis, the founder of 
what was termed the Middle Academy. The pe¬ 
riod of his birth is usually giveu as b.c. 316. Arces- 
ilaiis at first applied himself to rhetoric, but sub- | 
sequeutly passed to the study of philosophy, in | 
which he had for teachers, first Theophrastus, then 
Crantor the Academician, and probably also Po-1 
lemo (Diog. Laert. iv. 24,29; Cic. Acad. i. 9). Be-1 
sides the instructors above named, Arcesilaiis is 1 
also said to have diligently attended the lectures | 
of the Eretrian Mcnedamus, the Megariau Diodorus, | 
and the sceptic Pyrrho. His love for the quibbling j 
of these individuals has been referred to as the 
source of his scepticism and his skill in refuting 
philosophical principles. At the same time it is 
ou all bands admitted that of philosophers Plato, 
was his favourite. He seems to have been sincere¬ 
ly of opinion that his view of things did not differ 
from the true spirit of the Platonic doctrine; nay, 
more, that it was perfectly in agreement with those 
older philosophical teachings, from which, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of many, Plato had drawn his 
own doctrines—namely, those of Socrates, Par-1 
menides, and Heraclitus. 

Upon the death of Crantor, the school iu the 
Academy was transferred by a certain Socratides 
to Arcesilaiis, who here introduced the old Socratie 
method of teaching in dialogues, although it was 
rather a corruption than an imitation of the gen¬ 
uine Socratie mode. Arcesilaiis does not appear | 
to have committed his opinions to writing; at, 
least the ancients were not acquainted with any | 
work which could confidently be ascribed to him. j 
Now, as his disciple Lacydes also abstained from ] 
writing, the ancients themselves appear to have 
derived their knowledge of his opinions only from 
the works of his opponents, of whom Chrysippus 
was the most eminent. Such a course must nat¬ 
urally be both defective and uncertain, and ac¬ 
cordingly we have little that we can confidently 
advance with respect to his doctrines. According 
to these statements the results of his opinions 
would be a perfect scepticism, expressed iu the 


formula that he knew nothing, not even that 
which Socrates had ever maintained that he kuew 
—namely, his own ignorance (Cic. Acad. i. 12). 
This expression of his opinion implicitly ascribed 
to Arcesilaiis a full consciousness that he differed 
in a most important point from the doctrine of 
Socrates and Plato. But, as the ancients do not 
appear to have ascribed any such conviction to 
Arcesilaiis, it seems to be a more probable opinion 
which imputes to him a desire to restore the gen¬ 
uine Platonic dogma, aud to purify it from all 
those precise aud positive determinations which 
his successors had appended to it. Indeed, one 
statement expressly declares that the subject of 
his lecture to his most accomplished scholars was 
the doctrine of Plato (Cic. /. c.); and he wonld 
therefore appear to have adopted this formula 
with a view to meet more easily the objections 
of the dogmatists. Now if we thus attach Arces- 
ilatis to Plato, we must suppose him to have been 
in the same case with many others, and unable to 
discover iu the writings of Plato auy fixed aud de¬ 
terminate principles of science. The ambiguous 
manner iu which almost every view is therein 
advanced, aud the results of one investigation 
admitted only conditionally to other inquiries, 
may perhaps have led him to regard the specu¬ 
lations of Plato iu the light of mere shrewd aud 
intelligent conjectures. Accordingly, we are told 
that Arcesilaiis denied the certainty not only of 
intellectual, but also of sensuous knowledge (Cic. 
De Orat. iii. 18). 

Archelaus (*A px*\aos). (1) A king of Macedonia 
(B.c. 413-399), who improved the couditiou of the 
country and patronized art and literature. (2) See 
Mithridates. (3) See Aegyptus. (4) See Phi- 
losophia. 

Archeetr&tus ( \\p\(OTpaTos). A poet of Gela, 
in Sicily, who flourished about B.c. 318, and com¬ 
posed the humorous didatic poem ‘Hdwrd&ia (Good 
Cheer), supposed to describe a gastronomic tour 
round the then kuown world, with playful echoes 
of Homer aud the dogmatic philosophers. The nu¬ 
merous fragments display much talent and wit. It 
was imitated in Latin by Enuius (q. v.). 

Archias. See Licinius Archias. 

Archiater (dp^larpos). See Medicus. 

Archidamus (’Ap^iSa/xor). See Sparta. 

Archil&chus (’Ap^iXo^or). A Greek lyric poet, 
especially eminent as a writer of lampoons. Born at 
Paros, lie was the sou of Telesicles by asla ve-woman, 
but was driven by poverty to go with a colony to 
Thasos in b.c. 720 or 708. From Tliasos he was 
soon driven by want, aud by the enmities which 
his unrestrained passion for invective had drawu 
upon him. He seems to have roamed restlessly 
from place to place, until, on his return to Paros, 
be was slain in a tight by the Naxian, Calondas. 
Long afterwards, when this man visited the Del¬ 
phian temple, the god is said to have driven him 
from bis threshold as the slayer of a servant of 
the Muses, aud refused to admit him until he had 
propitiated the soul of the poet at his tomb—a 
story which expresses the high value set on his 
art by the ancients, who placed him on a level 
with Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles; for Archi¬ 
lochus had an extraordinary poetical geuius, which 
enabled him to invent a large number of new me¬ 
tres, and to manipulate them with the ease of a 
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master. He brought iambic poetry, in particular, 
to artistic perfection. The many misfortunes of 
his stormy life had bred in his irritable nature a 
deeply settled indignation, which in poems per¬ 
fect in form and alive with force and fury, vented 
itself iu bitter mockery even of his friends, and in 
merciless, tiupardonable abuse of his foes. Such 
was the effect of his lampoons that Lycanibes, 
who had first promised and then refused him his 
daughter Neobuld, hauged himself and his family 
in the despair engendered by the poet’s furious at¬ 
tacks. Of bis poems, which were written in the 
Old-Ionic dialect, and taken by Horace for bis 
model in his epodes, only a number of short frag¬ 
ments are preserved. The best text of these will 
he found in the collection of Bergk. 

Archimedes (' Apxtprj&rjs). A remarkable math¬ 
ematician and inventor, born at Syracuse iu B.c. 
287. After spending a long time in travel and 
study he returned to bis native city, and there in¬ 
troduced a great number of inventions, among them 
the endless screw, first used by him in launching 
large ships; and the so-called Archimedeau screw 
(cochlea), used in drainiug the fields after the an¬ 
nual inuudatiou of the Nile. During the siege of 
Syracuse by the Romans (215-212), be inveuted the 
catapults which long kept the enemy at bay, being 
adapted for use at both short and long range. He 
is said to have set fire to the Roman ships by means 
of powerful burning-glasses—a story which Buffou 
in 1777 showed by experiment to be not at all ab¬ 
surd, aud which Ball regards as uot improbable. 
He tirst established the truth that a body plunged 
in fluid loses as much of its weight as is equal to 
the weight of an equal volume of the fluid. When 
Syracuse fiually fell, he was slain by the Roman 
soldiers, who were tempted by the bright metal of 
his instruments, which they took for gold. Cicero, 
wheu quaestor in Sicily (B.c. 75), discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes ( Tusc . Disp. v. 23). There still 
exist uine treatises by him which have been edited 
with a Latin versiou, by Heiberg, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1880-81). See Ball, Short Hist . of Mathematics, pp. 
59-70 (Loudon, 1888). 

Archimimufl (ap^tpipos). See Mimus. 

Architectflra (apxtTiKrovia, apx^xroviKrj). (I.) 
Greek. —Of tbe earliest efforts of the Greeks iu 
architecture we have evidence in the so-called 
Cyclopean Walls surrounding the castles of kings 
in the Heroic Age of Tiryus, Argos, Mycenae, and 
elsewhere. They are of enormous thickness, some' 
being constructed of rude, colossal blocks, w hose 
gaps are filled up with smaller stones; w hile others 
are built of stones more or less carefully hewn, 
their interstices exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually they begin to show an approximation 
to buildings with rectangular blocks. The gates 
let into these walls are closed at the top either by 
the courses of stone jutting over from each side 
till they touch, or by a long straight block laid 
over the two leaning side-posts. Of the latter 
kind is the famous Lion Gate at Mycenae (q. v.), 
so called from its two lions standing with their fore¬ 
feet on the broad pedestal of a pillar, and remark¬ 
able as the oldest specimen of Greek sculpture. 

Among the most striking relics of this primitive 
age are the so-called $ rj<ravpoi (treasuries, usually 
subterranean) of ancient dynasties, the most con¬ 
siderable being tbe treasure-house of Atreus at 
Mycenae. (See Mycenae.) The usual form of 



Gate of Thoricos. 


these buildings is that of a circular chamber 
vaulted over by the horizontal courses approach¬ 
ing from all sides till they meet. Thus the vault 
is not a true arch. The interior seems originally 
to have been covered with metal plates, thus agree¬ 
ing with Homer’s descriptions of metal as a favour¬ 
ite ornament of princely bouses. (See Domus.) An 
open-air building preserved from that age is the sup¬ 
posed Temple of Herd on Mt. Ocha (now Hagios 
Elias) in Euboea, a rectangle built of regular 
square blocks, with walls more than a yard thick, 
two small windows, and a door with leaning posts 
and a huge lintel in the southern side-wall. The 
sloping roof is of hewn flag-stones resting on the 
thickness of tbe wall and overlapping each other, 
but the centre is left open as in the hypaethral 
temples of a later time. 

From the simple shape of a rectangular house 
shut in by blank wralls we gradually advance to 
finer and richer types, formed especially by the 
introduction of columns detached from the wall 
and serving to support the roof and ceiling. Even 
in Homer we find columns in the palaces to sup¬ 
port the balls that surround the court-yard and 
the ceiling of the banqueting-room. The con¬ 
struction of columns (see Columna) received its 
artistic development first from the Dorians, after 
their migration into the Peloponnesus about B.c. 
1000, next from the Iouians—and from each in a 
form suitable to their several characters. If the 
simple, serious character of the Dorians speaks in 
the Doric order, uo less does the lighter, nimbler, 
and more showy genius of the Ionian race appear 
in the order named after them. By about b.c. 650, 
the Ionic style was flourishing side by side with 
the Doric. 

As it was in tbe construction of temples that archi¬ 
tecture had developed her favourite forms, all other 
public buildings borrowed their artistic character 
from the temple. (See Templum.) The structure 
aud furniture of private bouses were, during the best 
days of Greece, kept down to the simplest forms. 
About B.c. 600, iu the Greek islands and on the 
coast of Asia Minor, we come across the first archi¬ 
tects known to us by name. It was then that 
Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos, celebrated like¬ 
wise as inventors of casting iu bronze, built the 
great Temple of Herd in that island, while Chersi- 
phron of Cnosus in Crete, with his son Metagenes, 
began the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, one of the 
seveu wonders of the world, which was not finished 
till one hundred and twenty years after. In Greece 
Proper a vast temple to Zeus was begun at Athens 
in the sixth century B.c. (see Olympikum), and two 
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more at Delphi and Olympia—one of the Corin¬ 
thian Spiutharus, the other by the Eleau Libon. 
Here, and in the western colonies, the Doric style 
still predominated everywhere. Among the chief 
remaius of this period, in addition to many ruined 
temples in Sicily, especially at Selinus and Agri- 
gentnm, should be mentioned the Temple of Posei¬ 
don at Paestum (Posidouia) in South Italy, one of 
the best preserved and most beautiful relics of 
antiquity. The patriotic fervour of the Persian 
Wars created a general expansion of Creek life, in 
which architecture and the sister art of sculpture 
were not slow to take a part. In these depart¬ 
ments, as in the whole onward movement, a cen¬ 
tral position was taken by Atheus, whose leading 
statesmen, Cimon and Pericles, lavished the great 
resources of the state at once in strengthening aud 


this department, when once the fundamental forms 
had thus been laid down in outline at Athens, is 
shown by the theatre at Epidaurns, a work of 
Polyclitus, unsurpassed, as the ancients testify, by 
any later theatres in harmony and beauty. An¬ 
other was built at Syracuse before B.c. ASO. Nor 
is it only in the erection of single buildings that 
the great advance then made by architecture 
shows itself. In laying out new towns, or parts 
of towns, men began to proceed on artistic princi¬ 
ples, an innovation due to Hippodamus of Miletus. 
See Theatrum. 

In the fourth century B.c., owing to the change 
wrought in the Greek mind by the Peloponnesian 
War, in place of the pure and even tone of the pre¬ 
ceding period, a desire for effect became more and 
more general, both in architecture and sculpture. 



Porch o( the Erechtheam at Athens. (Drawing by Boudier.) 


beautifying the city. During this period arose a The sober Doric style fell into abeyance and gave 
group of masterpieces that still astonish us in their way to the Iouic, by the side of which a new order, 
ruins, some in the forms of a softened Doric, others the Corinthian, said to have beeu invented by the 
in the Ionic style, which had now found its way sculptor Callimachus, with its more gorgeons dec- 
into Attica, and was here developed into nobler orations, became increasingly fashionable. Iu the 
shapes. The Doric order is represented by the first half of the fourth century arose what the an- 
Temple of Theseus; the Propylaea (q. \\), built by cients considered the largest and grandest temple 
Muesicles; the Parthenon (q. v.), a joint production iu the Peloponnesus, that of Athene' at Tegea, a 
of Ictinus and Callicrates—while the Erechtheum work of the sculptor aud architect Scopas. Dur- 
(q. v.) is the most brilliant creatiou of the Ionic ing the middle of the century another of the 
order in Attica. See Athenak. . seven wonders,” the splendid tomb of Mausolus 

The progress of the drama to its perfection in at Halicarnassus, was constructed. (See Mauso- 
this period led to a corresponding improvement in iwm.) Many magnificent temples arose in that 
the building of theatres. A stone theatre was he- tune. In Asia Minor, the temple at Ephesus,burned 
guu at Athens even before the Persian ^ars, and down hy llerostrutus, was rebuilt bv Alexander’s 
the Odeum of Pericles served similar purposes hold architect numerates. In the‘ islands the 
How soon the highest results were achieved m rums of the leniple of Athene at Prieu*, of Apollo 
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Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. (Restoration by Reber.) 


at Miletus, of Dionysus at Teos, and others, even 
to this day offer a brilliant testimony to their former 
magnificence. Among Athenian buildings of that 
age the Monument of Lysicrates (q. v.) is conspic¬ 
uous for its graceful elegance and elaborate devel¬ 
opment of the Corinthian style. In the succeeding 
age, Greek architecture shows its finest achieve¬ 
ments in the building of theatres, especially those 
of Asiatic towns; in the gorgeous palaces of newly 
built royal capitals; and in general in the luxu¬ 
rious completeness of private buildiugs. As an 
important specimen of the last age of Attic archi¬ 
tecture may also be mentioned the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens. See Andronicus. 

(II.) Etruscan and Roman. — In architecture, 
as well as sculpture, the Romaus were long under 
the influence of the Etruscans, who, though not 
possessing the gift of rising to the ideal, united 
wonderful activity and inventiveness with a pas¬ 
sion for covering their buildings with rich orna¬ 
mental carving. None of their temples have sur¬ 
vived, for they built all the upper parts of wood; 
but many proofs of their activity in building re¬ 
main, surviving from various ages, in the shape 
of tombs and walls. The latter clearly show how 
they progressed from piling up polygonal blocks 
in Cyclopean style to regular courses of squared 
stone. Here and there a building still shows that 
the Etruscans originally made vaultings by let¬ 
ting horizontal courses jut over, as in the ancient 
Greek &rjaavpol above mentioned: ou the other hand, 
some very old gateways, as at Volterra and Perugia, 
exhibit the true arch of wedge-shaped stones, the 
introduction of which into Italy is probably due to 


Etruscan ingenui¬ 
ty, aud from the in¬ 
troduction of which 
a new and roaguifi- 
cent development of 
architecture takes 
its rise. The most 
imposing of ancient 
Italian arch build¬ 
ing is to be seen in 
the sewers of Rome 
constructed in the 
sixth century B.c. 
See Cloaca. 

When all other 
traces of Etruscau 
influence were be¬ 
ing swept away at 
Rome by the intru¬ 
sion of Greek forms 
of art, especially af¬ 
ter the conquest of 
Greece in the mid¬ 
dle of the second 
ceutury B.c., the Ro¬ 
man architects kept 
alive in full vigour 
the Etruscan meth¬ 
od of building the 
arch, which they 
developed aud cora- 
pleted by the in¬ 
ventions of the 
oross-arch (or 
groined vault) and 
the dome. With the 
arch, which admits 
of a bolder and more varied mauagement of spaces, 
the Romaus combined, as a decorative element, the 
columns of the Greek orders. Among these their 
growing love of pomp gave the preference more 
aud more to the Corinthian, adding to it after¬ 
wards a still more gorgeous embellishment iu what 
is called the Roman or Composite capital. Anoth¬ 
er service reudered by the Romans was the intro¬ 
duction of building in brick. A more vigorous 
advance in Roman architecture dates from the 
opening of the third ceutury B.c., wheu they be¬ 
gan making great military roads aud aqueducts. 
In the first half of the second century they built, 
on Greek models, the first basilica, which, besides 
its practical utility, served to embellish the Fo¬ 
rum. Soon after the middle of the century ap¬ 
peared the first of their more ambitious temples in 
the Greek style. There is simple graudour in the 
ruins of the Tabularium (q. v.), or Record Office, 
built B.c. 78 on the slope of the Capitol next the 
Forum. These are among the few remains of Ro- 
mau republican architecture; but iu the last dec¬ 
ades of the Republic simplicity gradually disap¬ 
peared, and men were eager to display a priucely 
pomp in public and private buildings; witness the 
first stone theatre erected by Pompey as early as 
B.c. 55. Then all that went before was eclipsed 
by the vast works undertaken by Caesar — the 
Theatre, Amphitheatre, Circus, Basilica Iulia, Fo¬ 
rum Caesaris with its temple to Venus Genetrix. 
These were finished by Augustus, uuder whom Ro¬ 
man architecture seems to have reached its culmi- 
nating-point. Augustus, aided by his son-in-law 
Agrippa, a mau who understood building, not only 
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completed bis uncle’s plans, but added many mag* 
nificent structures—the Forum Augusti with its 
temple to Mars Ultor, the Theatre of Marcell us 
with its Portico of Octavia, the Mausoleum, and 
others. Augustus could fairly boast that “ hav- 
iug found Rome a city of brick, he left it a city 
of marble.” The grandest monument of that age, 
aud one of the loftiest creations of Roman art iu 
general, is the Pantheon (q. v.), built by Agrippa, 
adjacent to, but not connected with, his Thermae, 
the first of the many works of that kind in Rome. 
This structure is remarkable as being the only 
ancient building in Rome of which the walls and 
arches are now in a complete state of preservation. 
It was erected by Agrippa in B.c. 27, the original 
inscription being still retained upon the architrave 
of its porch. The Pantheon is a circular structure 
146 feet aud 6 inches iu height aud inner diameter, 
with a portico 103 feet long composed of sixteen 
Corinthian columns, 46 feet iu height. Inside the 
portico at the entrance are two niches which once 
contained the colossal statues of Agrippa the 
builder, aud of Augustus Caesar. The walls of 
the building, which are 19 feet thick, support a 
dome or cupola of vast dimensions, 
constructed of concrete. At the ver¬ 
tex of the cupola is an opening nearly 
30 feet iu diameter, lighting the in¬ 
terior. 

A still more splendid aspect was 
imparted to the city by the rebuild¬ 
ing of the old town burned down in 
Nero’s fire, and by the “ Golden House” 
of Nero, a gorgeous pile, the like of 
which was never seen before, but 
which was destroyed on the violent 
death of its creator. The i in incuse 
and complicated structure, or rather 
mass of structures, kuown as the Pal¬ 
ace of the Caesars, formed one of the 
most striking achievements of Roman 
architectural genius. (See Palatium.) 

It was, as Professor Lanciani puts it, 
a labyrinth of “endless suites of 
apartments, halls, terraces, porticoes, 
crypts, and cellars,” having its main 
approach on the Via Sacra. At its 


arched entrauce was a magnificent quadriga cut 
from a single block of white marble by Lysias. 
Beyond was a peristyle of fifty-two fluted columus 
adorned with a host of exquisite statues represent¬ 
ing the Danaidae, and adjacent to a great library. 
The magnificence of the palace as a whole may be 
conjectured from a simple summary of the treas¬ 
ures which we know to have been lavished upon 
the mere vestibule—a hundred aud twenty columos 
of marble and bronze, statuary, bas-reliefs by Bu- 
palus and An therm us, a quadriga iu gilded bronze, 
exquisite ivory carvings, hundreds of medallions in 
gold, silver, aud bronze, immense collections of 
gold and silver plate, gems aud cameos, and a co¬ 
lossal bronze statue of Augustus, fifty feet iu 
height. (See Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, ch. v.). 

Of the luxurious grandeur of private buildings 
we have ocular proof iu the dwelling-houses of 
Pompeii, a petty country town in comparison with 
Rome. The progress made under the Flavian em¬ 
perors is evidenced by Vespasian’s amphitheatre, 
known as the Colosseum, the mightiest Roman 
ruiu in the world; by the ruined Thermae, or 
Baths, of Titus, and by his triumphal arch, the 
oldest specimen extant in Rome of this class of 
monument, itself a creation of the Roman mind. 
But all previous buildings were surpassed iu size 
and spleudour when Trajan’s architect, Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus, raised the Forum Trnianum 
with its huge Basilica Ulpia aud the still surviv¬ 
ing Column of Trajan, besides other magnificent 
structures, including libraries, a great temple, a 
two-storied gallery, aud a triumphal arch. The 
Basilica had five halls, the central one being 27 
yards long, aud the whole structure 61 yards wide. 
It was paved with slabs of rare marble. Only a 
part of this Forum has yet been excavated, but 
enough has been brought to light to justify the 
vivid description of Ammiauus Marcellinus (xvi.. 
10), whose account refers to the time of the em¬ 
peror Coustautiue’s visit to Rome in the year 356. 
No less extensive were the works of Hadrian, 
who, besides adorning Athens with many magnifi¬ 
cent buildings, bequeathed to Rome a Temple of 
Venus and Roma, the most colossal of all Roman 
temples (see p. 763), and his own Mausoleum (q. v.), 
the core of which is preserved in the Castle of St. 



Colosseum at Rome. 
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Angelo. While the works of the Antonines already 
show a gradual decline in architectural feeling, the 
Triumphal Arch of Severus ushers in the period of 
decay that set in with the third century. In this 
closing period of 
Roman rule the 
buildings grow 
more and more 
gigantic—witness 
the Baths of Cara- 
calla, those of Dio¬ 
cletian, with his 
palaoe at Salona 
(three miles from 
Spalatro) in Dal¬ 
matia, and the Ba¬ 
silica of Constan¬ 
tine, breathiug the 
last feeble gasp of 
aucieut life. But 
outside of Rome 
and Italy, in every part of the enormous Empire to 
its utmost barbarian borders, bridges, numberless 
remains of roads and aqueducts and viaducts, 
ramparts and gateways, palaces, villas, market¬ 
places and judgment-balls, baths, theatres, amphi¬ 
theatres, and temples, attest the versatility, majes¬ 
ty, and solidity of Roman architecture, most of 
whose creatious only the rudest shocks have been 
able to destroy. See Reber, Hist . of Ancient Art , 
Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1883); Ltibke, Geschichte der Runst, 
vol. i. (new ed. 1891); Fergusson, Hist, of Architec¬ 
ture , vol. i. (new ed. 1891); and Balneae ; Domus ; 
Palatium; Templum. 

Archithedrus (dp^idfajpor). See Delia. 

Arch5n (ap^oiv). u Ruler.” The Athenian name 
for the supreme authority established on the abo¬ 
lition of royalty. Ou the death of the last king, 
Codrns, B.c. 1068, the headship of the state for life 
was bestowed on his sou Medon and his descend¬ 
ants under the title of Archon. In B.c. 752 their 
term of office was reduced to ten years; in 714 
their exclusive privilege was abolished, and the 
right to bold the office thrown open to all the no¬ 
bility, while its duration was diminished to one 
year; finally in B.c. 683 the power was divided 
among nine Archons. By Solon’s legislation bis 
wealthiest class, the irfvra.Ko<riop.fbip.voi, became 
eligible to the office; and by Aristides’ arrange¬ 
ment after the Persian Wars, it was thrown open 
to the whole body of citizeus, Clisthenes having 
previously, in the interests of the democracy, sub¬ 
stituted the drawing of lots for election by vote. 
The political power of the office, having steadily 
decreased with time, sank to nothing when de¬ 
mocracy was established; its holders bad no 
longer even the right to deliberate and originate 
motions, their action being limited to certain 
priestly and judicial functions, relics of their once 
regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several archons were 
as follows: (1) Their president, named emphati¬ 
cally Archon or Archou Eponymus (dpx<*v errd>uv- 
pot) because the civil year was named after him. 
He had charge of the Great Diouysia, the Thargelia, 
the embassies to festivals (Octoptai), and the nomi¬ 
nation ofchoregi; also the position ofguardian- 
in-cbief, and the power to appoint guardians; the 
presidency in all suits about family rights (such j 
as questions of divorce or inheritance), and in dis -1 


putes among the choregi. (2) The Archou Basileus 
( apx<ov ( 3 a<r iA«vr), called so because on him de¬ 
volved certain sacred rites inseparably connected 
with the name of king. He had the care of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and was obliged therefore to 
be au initiated person ; of the Lenaea and Anthes- 
teria; of gymnastic coutests, over which be appoint¬ 
ed a superintendent; and of a number of antiquated 
sacrifices, some of which fell to the share of bis 
wife, the/9a<rtA«r<ra (queen); and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching religious law, 
including those trials for murder that came within 
the jurisdiction of the Epbetae (q. v.). (3) The 

Archon Polemarchos (dp^ a»v iro \ cp . apxos , leader iu 
war) was originally intrusted -with the war depart¬ 
ment, and as late as the battle of Marathon had the 
right of voting with the ten generals, and the old 
royal privilege of commanding the right wing. Af¬ 
terwards be only had charge of the state sacrifices 
offered to the gods of war aud to the shade of Har- 
modius; the public funerals of those who fell iu 
war, and the annual feasts in honour of them; and 
finally, jurisdiction in all questions concerning the 
personal audfamilyrightsofresidentaliens(/i€ro(/cot) 
and strangers. All this rested on the old assump¬ 
tion that foreigner meant enemy. Each of these 
three superior archons had two assessors chosen 
by himself, but responsible. (4) The six Tliesmo- 
thetae (OtapoOirai, law-givers) administered justice 
in all cases not pertaining to the senior archons or 
some other authority, revised the laws ouce a year, 
and superintended the apportioning of public of¬ 
fices by lot. The several archons exercised their 
jurisdiction at different places iu the city; that of 
the Polemarch alone lay outside the walls. Duties 
common to all nine were: the yearly appoiutment 
by lot of the Heliastae (q. v.), the choice of umpires 
in the Panatheuaea, the holding of elections of the 
generals and other military officers, jurisdiction iu 
the case of officials suspended or deposed by the 
people, aud latterly even in suits which had pre¬ 
viously been subject to the nautodicae. (See Nau- 
todicae.) If they had discharged their office 
without blame they entered the Areopagus as 
members for life. (See Areopagus.) The office 
of archon lasted even under the Romau rule. See 
Lugebil, Zur Geschichte der Staatsverfassung von 
At hen (Leipzig, 1871) ; Meier, Index Archonlum Kpo- 
nymorum , etc. 

Archdnes ( dpx & vrjs ) . The chief farmer of the 
taxes at Athens. See Telones. 

Archftas CApxvrar). (1) A musician of Mity- 
leu6, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius as having 
written a treatise ou agriculture. (2) A famous 
Tareutine astronomer aud geometrician, the son 
of llestiaeus. He was seven times elected gov* 
eruor of his native city. He is said to have been 
instrumental iu rescuing Plato (q. v.) from the ty- 
raut Dionysius. Many stories are told of his in¬ 
genuity. For him is claimed the inveutiou of the 
screw, of the pulley, aud of a woodeu pigeon that 
could fly. He is also reported to have attempted 
to calculate the number of the grains of sand upon 
the sea-shore. Only a siugle fragment of his writ¬ 
ings has come down to us iu Porphyry. He per¬ 
ished in a shipwreck about b.c. 394. See his life 
in Diog. Laert.; Plato, 338 C; and Horace, Cann. 
i. xxviii., with the commentators. 

ArcifiniuB Ager. See Agrimetatio; Agri- 
MEXSOKES. 
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ArcitSnens. An epithet of Apollo as bearing a 
bow, with which he destroyed the serpeut Python. 

Arctinus. See Cyclic Poets. 

Arctos ( SpKTos ). “ The Bear.” The name of two 
constellations near the North Pole. (1) The Great 
Bear (Ursa Major), also called the Wagon (plaus- 
trum). The ancient Italian name of this constella¬ 
tion was Septem Triones , that is, the Seven Plough¬ 
ing Oxen, also Septentrio , and with the epithet Maior 
to distinguish it from the Septentrio Minor , or Lesser 
Bear . (2) The Lesser or Little Bear ( Ursa 

Minor), likewise called the Wagon and Cynosura 
(dog’s tail) from the resemblance of the constel¬ 
lation to the upturned curl of a dog’s tail. The 
constellation before the Great Bear was called 
Bootes , Arctophylax , or Arcturus. At a later time 
Arctophylax became the general name of the con¬ 
stellation, and the word Arcturus was confined to 
the chief star in it. All these constellations are 
connected in mythology with the Arcadian nymph 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon. Metamorphosed 
by Zeus upon the earth into a she-bear, Callisto 
was pursued by her son Areas in the chase, and 
when he was on the point of killing her, Zeus 
placed them both among the stars—Callisto becom¬ 
ing the Great Bear, and Areas the Little Bear or 
Bootes. In the poets the epithets of these stars 
have constant reference to the family and country 
of Callisto: thus we find them called Lycaonis 
Arctos; Maenalia Arctos and Maenalis Ursa (from 
Mt. Maeualus in Arcadia); Erymanthis Ursa (from 
Mt. Erymanthus in Arcadia); Parrhasides Stellae 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). (See Cal¬ 
listo.) Though most traditions identified Bootes 
with Areas, others pronounced him to be Icarus 
or his daughter Erigon& Hence the Septentriones 
are called Boves Tcarii. 

ArctQrus. See Arctos. 

Arcuballista. A cross-bow. See Ballista. 

ArctUa ( ki(3o>tiov ). (1) A painter’s colour-box 

(Varro, R. R. iii. 17, 4). (2) A stoue coffin. See 

Sepulcrum. 

Archlum. A kind of porter’s knot or pad for 
carrying burdens ou the head. See Cesticillus. 

Arctkma or Arcirma. A cariole or small car¬ 
riage to hold one 
person only (Paul. 

Diac. p. 14). 

Arcus (jSior, ro- 
{ ou). The bow used 
for shooting ar¬ 
rows. Two kinds 
of bow were known 
to antiquity. One consisted of the two horns 
of the antelope, or an arm of wood similarly 
shaped, joiued by a bridge which served both 
as a hold for the band and as a rest -for the ar¬ 
row. The striug, made of plaited horse-hair or 
twisted ox-gut, was fastened to each end (fig. 1). 
The other, called the Scythian or Parthian bow, 
was made of a piece of flexible wood, the ends 
of which were tipped with metal, and bent 
slightly upwards to hold the string (fig. 2). 
The arrow (Gr. oiaroi, or r6£tvpa; Lat. sagitta) 
was made of a stem of reed or light wood, one 
end furnished with a three-cornered point, some¬ 
times simple and sometimes barbed, the other end 
with feathers. A notch in the shaft served to 
place it on the string. The arrows (and sometimes 
the bow) were kept iu a quiver (ejiaplrpi), pharetra) 



Arcuma. (Rich.) 


made of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a sus¬ 
pender, and sometimes open, sometimes having a 
lid. The quiver was worn either on the back, ac¬ 
cording to the Greek manner, or in Oriental fash- 



(From Mtututn Hun ttr. pL 93 L.) 




(Mu—o Pio C l t m tn tim o, It. Ut. xUL) 

Bows and Quivers. 

ion,on the left hip. The Cretans had the reputation 
of being the best archers among the Greeks. They 
generally served among the light-armed auxilia¬ 
ries as a special corps. Mounted bowmen were 
employed by the ancient Athenians (see Hippeis) ; 
but it was not until after the Punic Wars that 



Greek Bowa (Hamilton Vases.) 

archers formed a regular part of the Roniau army. 
They were then furnished by the allies, or raised 
by recruitiug, and were mostly taken from Crete 
and the Balearic Islands. See Arma. 

Arcus ( fornix , icapapa). An arch suspended over 
the head of an aperture, or carried from one side 
of a wall to another, and serving as the roof or 
ceiling to the Bpace below. An arch is formed of 
a series of wedge-like stones or of bricks, support¬ 
ing each other, and all bound firmly together by 
the pressure of the centre one upon them, which 
latter is therefore distinguished by the name of 
keystone. 

It would seem, at first sight, that the arch, as 
thus defined, and as used by the Romans, was not 
known to the Greeks in the early periods of their 
history, otherwise a language so copious as theirs, 
and of such ready application, would not have 
wanted a name properly Greek by which to diatin- 
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gaish it. The use of both arches and vatdts ap¬ 
pears, however, to have been known to them even 
before the Trojan War, and its use is exemplified in 
two of the earliest buildings now remaining—the 
chamber built at Orchomeuus by Miuyas, kiug of 
Boeotia(Pausan. ix. 38), and the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae (Pausan. ii. 16). Both of these works 
are constructed underground, and each of them 
consists of a circular chamber formed by regular 
courses of stones laid horizontally over each oth¬ 
er, each course projecting towards the interior, 
and beyond the one below it, till they meet in an 
apex over the centre, and thus resemble the inside 
of a dome. Each of the horizontal courses of stones 
formed a perfect circle, or two semicircular arches 
joined together, as the subjoined plan will render 
evident. See Schliemann, Mycenae , p. 43; Leake, 
Mona, ii. 377; aud the articles Architkctura ; 
Mycenae. 



Circular Masonry at Mycenae. 


The principle of the construction is that of an 
arch-shaped mass resisting a great superincumbent 
weight, aud deriving its strength aud coherence 
from the weight itsel£ Thus it seems that the 
Greeks did understand the constructive principle 
on which the arch is formed. They made use of a 
contrivance, even before the Trojan War, by which 
they were enabled to gain all the advantages of 
oor archway in making corridors, or hollow gal¬ 
leries, aud which in appearance resembled the 
pointed arch, such as is now termed Gothic. This 
was effected by cutting away the superincumbent 
stones in the manner already described, at an angle 



of forty-five degrees with the horizon. The mode 
of construction and appearance of such arches are 
represented in the anuexed drawing of the walls 
of Tiryns from Sir William GelFs Argolis. 

The principle of the true arch was known to 
the Egyptians, but it is remarkable that they did 
not make use of it in their most massive works 
(Wilkiusou, ii. 299, ed. of 1878). The Assyrians 
used it iu subterranean buildings (Layard, Nineveh, 
i. 167; ii. 260). There are also a few specimens of 
the true arch in ancient Greece. At Oeniadae, iu 
Acarnauia, is a postern of a perfect arch in the 
polygoual walls of the city (Leake, Northern Greece, 
iii. 560 seq.); aud at Xerokampo, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sparta, is a bridge on the true arch-princi¬ 
ple (Mure, Tour in Greece , ii.248), though the latter, 
iu the opinion of many archaeologists, is of Roman 
construction (Dennis, Etruria , ii. 250 seq.). But 
these are rare instances; and the Etruscans are 
the first people who employed the true arch exten¬ 
sively. Hence the use of the arch passed into the 
architecture of buildings. The Romans probably 
borrowed it front the Etruscans. Thus the Cloaca 
Maxima, loug held to be the oldest instance of the 
arch at Rome, and attributed to the Tarquinii (see 
Cloaca), closely resembles the canal of the Marta 
(Deunis, Etruria , i. 430 seq.) See pp. 373 and 628. 

Arcus Triumphalis. A triumphal arch. These 
arches were peculiar to the Romans, and were usu¬ 
ally detached structures built across the princi¬ 
pal streets of the city, and, according to the space 
of their respective localities, consisted of either a 
single archway, or of a central one for carriages, 
with two smaller oues on each side for foot-pas¬ 
sengers, which sometimes had side communica¬ 
tions with the central arch. Sometimes there 
were two arches of equal height, side by side. 
Each front was ornamented with trophies and 
bas-reliefs, which were also placed on the sides 
of the passages. Both facades had usually col¬ 
umns agaiust the piers, supporting an entabla¬ 
ture, surmounted by a lofty attica, on the front 
of which was the inscription, and on the top of it 
bronze chariots, war-horses, statues, and trophies. 
The triumphal arch recalls its original, the city 
gate, iu the concentration of ornament on the fa- 
fades, while the sides, which iu the city gate are 
buried iu the wall, are comparatively plain. 

Stcrtiuius is the first upon record who erected 
anything of the kind. He built au arch iu the 
Forum Boarium, about b.c. 196, aud another in 
the Circus Maximus, each of which was sur¬ 
mounted by gilt statues. Six years afterwards, 
Scipio Africanus built another on the Clivus Cap- 
itoliuus, ou which he placed seveu gilt statues 
and two figures of horses ; and in B.c. 121, Fabius 
Maximus built a fourth in the Via Sacra, which 
is called by Cicero the Fornix Fabiauus. None of 
these remaiu, the Arch of Augustus at Rimini be¬ 
ing one of the earliest among those still standing. 

There are twenty-one arches recorded by differ¬ 
ent writers as having been erected in the city of 
Rome, five of which still remain : (1) Arcus Drusi, 
which was erected to the honour of Claudius Dru- 
sus on the Appian Way. (2) Arcus Titi, at the 
foot of the Palatine, which was erected to the hon¬ 
our of Titus after his conquest of Itidaea, but 
does not appear to have been finished till after 
his death, since iu the inscription upon it he 
is called Divas, and is also represented as being 
carried up to heaven upon au eagle. The bas-re- 
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Arch of Septimins Severua 


liefs of tliis arcli represent the spoils from the ' conquest of the Parthians and Arabians. (4) Ar- 
Temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal proees- cus Gaelieni, erected to the honour of Gallienns 
sion. This arch has only a single opening, with by a private individual, M. Aurelius Victor. (5) 
two columns of the Roman or Composite order on | Arcus Constantini, which is larger and more 
each side of it. (M) Arcus SeptImi Sevkri, which j profusely ornamented than the Arch of Titus, 
was erected by the Senate (a.i». *207) at the end of It has three arches in each frout, with columns 
the Via Sacra, in honour of that emperor and his similarly disposed, and statues on the entabla- 
two sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account of his tures over them, which, with the other sculpt- 


Arch of Constantine at Rome. 
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nred ornaments, originally decorated the Arch of 



Arch of Augustus at Aosta. 


See Bum, Rome and the Campagna; Middleton, 
Ancient Rome in 1S85; id. Remains of Ancient Rome 
1&>2) ; and the article Architectura. 

Ard&lns CApdaXos). A sou of Heplmestns, and 
the reputed iuventor of the pipe, whence the Muses, 
to whom he gave it, are called Ardalides (Pausan. 
ii. 21 ). 

Ardanion (dpdaviov). A vessel of water placed 
at the door of a house in which a dead person was 
lying, in order that those leaving might purify 
themselves by spriukliug with the water. See 
Aristoph. Eccles. 1033. 

Ardea. The chief town of the Rutuli in La- 
tium, situated about three miles from the sea, one 
of the most ancient places in Italy, and the capital 
of Turuus. It was conquered and colonized by 
the Romans B.c. 442 (Livy, iv. 9). 

Arduenna Silva. The Ardennes, a vast forest 
in the northeast of Gaul, extending from the Rhine 
and the Treviri to the Nervii and Remi, and north 
as far as the Scheldt (Tac. Ann. viii. 42). 

Area. Any open space (purus locus). (1) A site 
for a building. 

(2) The site of 
a house pulled 
down in conse¬ 
quence of its 
owner’s treason 
and devoted to 
religious uses 
(Cic. Ad Att. iv. 1, 

2). (3) An open 
space in front of Area before a Sepulchre. (Villa Oorsin!, 
a temple, house, Roma) 

sepulchre, or public building. (4) A market-place. 
(5) A threshing-door <A\a>s). 

Aregdnis ('A prjyovls ). The mother of Mopsus 
(q. v.) by Ampyx. 

Areiop&gns. See Areopagus. 

Arel&tl, Arfilaa, or Arelatum. Now Arles; a 
town in Gallia Narbouensis, at the head of the 
delta of the Rhone, on the left bank, aud a Roman 
colony. The Roman remains at Arles attest the 
greatness of the ancient city: there are still the 
ruins of au aqueduct, theatre, amphitheatre, etc. 
Arexnoxica. See Armorica. 

Arena. (1) Sand, a subject to which Vitruvius 



(ii. 4) has devoted a chapter. ( 2 ) See Amphithea- 

TRUM. 

Arenarii Gladiators fighting in the arena. 
See GLADIATORE8. 

Areop&gus (*A peios nay os). The hill of Ares 
(q. v.). A rocky emiuence lying to the west of the 
Athenian Acropolis. To accouut for the name, 
various stories were told. Thus, some said that 
it was so called from the Amazons, the daughters 
of Ares, having encamped there when they at¬ 
tacked Athens; others again, as Aeschylus, from 
the sacrifices there offered by them to that god; 
while the more received opinion connected the 
name with the legend of Ares having been brought 
to trial there by Poseidon for the murder of his 
son, Halirrhothius (q. v.). 

To no legend, however, did the place owe its 
fame, but rather to the ancient criminal court or 
council (17 iv *Apcio> nay<o (HovXtj) which held its 
sittiugs there, aud sometimes received the name 
of 7) ay<o fiovXrj, to distinguish it from the Solo- 
niau Senate of Four Hundred, or the later Clis- 
thenian Senate of Five Hundred. Solon’s legis¬ 
lation raised the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transferring to it the great¬ 
er part of the jurisdiction of the Ephetae (q. v.) r 
as well as the supervision of the eutire public 
administration, the conduct of magistrates, the 
transactions of the popular assembly, religion, 
laws, morals, aud discipline, and giving it power 
to call even private persons to account for offen¬ 
sive behaviour. See Solonian Constitution. 

Ares (*Aprjs). The Greek name for the god of 
war, son of Zeus by Her 6 , whose quarrelsome tem¬ 
per Homer supposes to have passed over to her sou 
so effectively that he delighted in nothing but 
battle aud bloodshed. His insatiable thirst for 
blood makes him hateful to his father aud to all 
the gods, especially Athene. His favourite haunt 
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is tbe laud of the wild and warlike Thraciaus. Iu 
form and equipment the ideal of warlike heroes, 
he advances, according to Homer, now on foot, 
now iu a chariot drawn by maguificeut steeds, 
attended by his equally bloodthirsty sister Eris 
(strife), his sons Deimos and Phohos (fear and 
fright), and Enyo, the goddess of battle and waster 
of cities (he himself being called Enyalios), rushing 
in bliud rage through indiscriminate slaughter. 
Though fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
only is dear to his heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind valour turn to his disadvan¬ 
tage, and always hriug about bis defeat in the 
presence of Athene, the goddess of ordered bat¬ 
talions ; he is also beaten by heroes fighting under 
her leadership, as by Heracles in the contest with 
Cycnus, and by Diomede before Troy. And this 
view of Ares as the bloodthirsty god of battles is, 
iu the main, that of later times also. As early as 
Homer he is the friend and lover of Aphrodite, 
who has borne him Eros and Auteros, Deimos and 
Phobos, as well as Harmonia, wife of Cadmus the 
founder of Thebes, where both goddesses were 
worshipped as ancestral deities. He is not named 
so often as the gods of peace; but, as Ares or 
Euyalius, he was doubtless worshipped every¬ 



where, notably iu Sparta, in Arcadia, and (as the 
father of Oenomaiis) in Elis. At Sparta young 
dogs were sacrificed to him under the title of 
Theritas. At Athens the ancient site of a high 
court of justice, the Areopagus (q. v.), was conse¬ 
crated to him. There, in former days, the Oly mpiau 
gods had sat in judgment on him and absolved 
him when he had slain Halirrhothius for offering 
violence to Alcippd, his daughter by Agraulos. 


His symbols were the spear and the burning torch. 
Before the introduction of trumpets, two priests 
of Ares, marching in front of the armies, hurled 
the torch at the foe as the sigual of battle. 

In works of art he was represented as a young 
and handsome man of strong, sinewy frame, his 
hair in short curls, and a somewhat sombre look 
in his countenance; in the early style he is bearded 
and in armour, in the later beardless and with 
ouly the helmet on. He is often represented in 
company with Aphrodite, and their boy Eros, who 
plays with his father’s arms. One of the most 
famous statues extaut is that in the Villa Ludovisi 
given above, which displays him in an easy resting 
attitude, with his arms laid aside, and Eros at his 
feet. On his identification with the Italian Mara, 
see Mars. 

Arestorfdes. A patronymic applied to Argos 
(q. v.). 

Aretaeus ( ’Aptraios ). A physician of Cappa¬ 
docia, born near the close of the second century a.d. 
He was the author of two works, each in four 
books, on the causes, symptoms, and cure of acute 
and chronic pains. He wrote in the Ionic dialect 
with much elegauce aud clearness; and his trea¬ 
tises show a correctness of understanding with re¬ 
gard to medicine unusual among the ancient writ¬ 
ers on this subject. He discourses with especial 
acuteness of the nerves, of iudigestion, and gives 
an excellent account of diseases of the throat aud 
tonsils. See Mann, Aretaei Therapia (1858). 

Aretal&gi (dperaXoyoi). Literally “ persons dis¬ 
coursing about virtue.” Originally poor stoics or 
cynics, who, being uuable to gain a living by their 
public lectures, obtained a precarious maintenance 
at the tables of the rich by their philosophical con¬ 
versation. The name is generally equivalent to 
parasitus (q. v.) or scurra. See Suet. Aug. 74. 

Aretd {‘ Aprprq ). The wife of Alcinoiis (q. v.), 
king of the Pbaeacians, and the protector of Odys¬ 
seus (q. v.). 

Arethusa (*A pitiovaa ). (1) One of the Nereids, 
and nymph of the fountain of the same name in 
the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse. For the 
story, see Alphkus. (2) One of the Hesperides 
(q. v.). 

Aretlnum. A Roman colony in Etruria (SiL 
Ital. v. 123). 

Aretium. See Arretium. 

Aretus (*Ap»fror). A famous warrior, whose 
only weapon was an iron club, and who was 
treacherously slain hy Lycurgns, king of Arcadia. 
See Pausau. viii. 11. 

Areus (*A p € vs ). The name of two kings of 
Sparta, the first reiguiug B.c. 309-265; aud the 
secoud, as a child, about B.c. 264-256. 

Argd. A beautiful hnutress changed into a stag; 
by Apollo (Hyg. Fab. 205). 

Argei. We learn from Livy (i 21) that Numa 
consecrated places for the celebration of religious 
services, which were called by the pontifices argei. 
Varro calls them the “ chapels of the argei,” and 
says they were twenty-seven iu number, distrib¬ 
uted in the different districts of the city. Wo 
know but little of the particular uses to which they 
were applied, aud that little is unimportant. Thus, 
we are told that they were solemnly visited on the 
Libcralia, or festival of Bacchus; and, also, that 
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whenever the flaroen Dialis went (ieif) to them, he 
was to adhere to certain observances. They seem 
also to have been the depositaries of the topo¬ 
graphical records. There was a tradition that 
these argei were named from the chieftains who 
came with Hercules, the Argive, to Rome, and oc¬ 
cupied the Capitoliue, or, as it was ancieutly called, 
Saturnian Hill. See Aul. Gell. x. 16; Varro, L. L. 
v. 45. 

The name argei was also given to certain figures 
thrown into the Tiber from the Subliciau Bridge, 
on the Ides of May in every year. This was done 
by the pontifices, the vestals, the praetors, and 
other citizens, after the performance of the cus¬ 
tomary sacrifices. The images were thirty in 
number, made of bulrushes, aud iu the form of meu. 
Ovid makes various suppositions to account for 
the origin of this rite; we can only conjecture that 
it was a symbolical offering to propitiate the gods, 
and that the number was a representative either 
of the thirty patrician curiae at Rome, or perhaps 
of the thirty Latin townships. See Varro, L . L. 
vii. 44; Ovid. Fast. v. 671; aud Festus, s. v. 

Argentarii (Tpaire£irai). Dealers in money, in¬ 
cluding money-changers, usurers, aud bankers 
proper. 8ee Trapezitae. 

Argenteua. A Roman silver coin, valued at 
about twelve ceuts. See Numismatics (Roman). 

Argentoratum. The modern city of Stras- 
burg; a Roman muuicipium in Gallia Belgica, on 
the Rhine. The Romans hail a manufactory of 
arms here; and here, also, the emperor Julian de¬ 
feated the Alemanni. In the sixth century we 
find it called Stratisburgium, whence comes the 
modern name. 

Argentum (apyvpos). Silver. The Athenians 
obtained their silver from the silver mines at Lau- 
riom, which were generally regarded as the chief 
source of the wealth of Athens. We learn from 
Xenophon that these mines had been worked in 
remote antiquity; and Xenophon speaks of them 
if he considered them inexhaustible. T “ 
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wife of Polynices (q. v.) (Hyg. Fab. 69 and 72). See 
Creon. 

Argias Graphs (apyiae ypa<f>Tj). An action to 
which any Athenian citizeu w'as liable, according 
to the old law, if he could not bring evidence that 
he had some lawful calling. The law was intro¬ 
duced by Draco, who made the poualty of convic¬ 
tion death ; Solon re-enacted the law, substituting, 
however, for the capital punishment a fine of 100 
drachmae for the first conviction, and a loss of civ¬ 
ic rights (artpia) if the same person was convicted 
three times of indolence. According to Iulius Pol¬ 
lux, Draco did not impose a severer punishment 
than aripia , and Solon did not punish it at all till 
the third offence. See Plut. Sol. 37 ; Poll. viii. 42. 

Argiletum. A district in Rome, extending from 
the south of theQuiriual to the Capitoliue and the 
Forum. It was chiefly inhabited by mechanics and 
booksellers (Mart. i. 4). Varro derives the name 
from argilla , “ potter’s clay,” and some make it 
Argi letum , as referring to the hero Argus (Verg. 
Jen. viii. 346). 

Argilla. See Creta. 

Argmu sae (’Apyivoixrai). Three small islands 
off the coast of Aeolis, opposite Mytileud in Les¬ 
bos, celebrated for the naval victory of the Athe¬ 
nians over the Lacedaemonians under Callicrati- 
das, b.c. 406. See Peloponnesian War. 

Argiphontes . ( ’Apye^ovrrjs ). “ Argus-slayer.” 

An epithet applied to Hermes. See Argus. 

Argitis. A species of wine, celebrated by Ver¬ 
gil for its durability. It is believed to have been 
a white wine. See Verg. Georg, ii. 99. 

Argivi. See Argos. 

Argo ('Apya»). See ARGONAUTAE. 

Argollcus Sinus. See Argos. 

Arg51is (ApyoXis). See Argos. 
a r gonautae {'Apyovavrai). A name given to those 
who sailed in the ship Argo under the lead of Iason 
lff/ q. v.), sou of Aeson, a generation before the Tro- 
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time of Demosthenes, however, the profit ari /=%iau War, to Aea, afterwards identified with Col- 
from them bad greatly diminished; and iu I A»t the eastern end of the Euxine Sea. The 
second ceutnry of the Christian era the" ~ * is 


longer worked. The ore from which 
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was' obtained was called “ silver earth ” f WeriusJAtbamas (q. v.), had fled from his father and Ino, 


Aat 

Atliftftion was undertaken for the recovery of the 
irifden fleece of the ram on which Phrixus, son of 


yrp or simply apyvpvns). The same terdonseudry 
was also applied to the ore by the Roman* vftho 
obtained most of their silver from Spain. See 
Caklatura; Mktallum. 

The relative value of gold and silver differed 
considerably at different periods in Greek aud Ro¬ 
man history. Herodotus mentions it as 1 to 13; 
Plato as 1 to 12; Menander as 1 to 10; and Livy 
as 1 to 10, about B.c. 189. According to Sueto¬ 
nius, Iulius Caesar, on one occasion, exchanged 
gold for silver iu the proportion of 1 to 9; but the 
most usual proportion under the early Roman em¬ 
perors was about 1 to 12; and from Constantine 
to Justiniau about 1 to 14, or 1 to 15. 

For the use of silver iu coinage, see the articles 
Nummus; Denarius; Drachma, and especially 
Numismatics. 

Argpntnm Vivum (apyvpos yvTor). Quicksil¬ 
ver or mercury. See Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 20. 

Argea ( M Apyrjs). See Cyclopes. 

Argi. See Argos. 

Argia (’Apyci'a). The daughter of Adrastus aud 


his step-mother, to the court of AeStes, king of Aea, 
a mighty magician. Haviug been hospitably re¬ 
ceived by him, aud married to bis daughter Chal- 
ciop6, he had sacrificed the ram, and hung its 
fleece up in the grove of Ares, where it w as guard¬ 
ed by a sleepless dragon. The task of bringing 
it back was laid upon Iason by his uucle Pelias, 
son of Poseidon and Tyro, who had deprived his 
half-brother Aeson of the sovereignty of Iolcus 
in Thessaly. Aeson, to protect his son from 
the plots of Pelias, had conveyed him secretly 
to the centaur Chiron on Mount Pelion, who 
brought him up until he was twenty years of 
age. Tlieu Iason came home, and without a 
shoe on his left foot, having lost it in wading 
through a mountain torrent, presented himself 
before Pelias, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. The crafty Pelias, whom an 
oracle had w arned against a one-shoed man, prom¬ 
ised ou his oath to do what he asked, if Iasou 
would go instead of himself to bring the golden 
fleece. This task the oracle had imposed upou 
himself, but he was too old to perform it. Anoth- 
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er veraiou of the story is, that Iason, after com- been carried off by nymphs. On the Bithyniau 
pleting his education with Chiron, preferred to shore, Polydeuces vanquishes the Bebryciau king 
live in the country; that he came, with one shoe Amycus (q. v.) in a boxing-match. At Salmydessus 
ou, to a sacrifice that Pelias was offering to Po- iu Thrace, the blind seer Phiueus, whom Calais 
seidou on the sea-shore; that Pelias asked him and Zetes had rid of the Harpies, his tormentors, 
wliat he would do if he were king aud had been instructs them with regard to the rest of their 
forewarned of his death at the hand of a subject; journey, and especially how to sail through the 
and that, upon Iason auswering that he would Symplegades, two ffoatiug rocks that clash togeth- 
make him bring the golden fleece, Pelias gave er at the entrance to the Black Sea. By his ad- 
liim the commission. Herd had put that answer vice Iason semis a dove before him, and os she has 
into Iasou’s mouth, because she regarded him with only her tail-feathers cut oft’ by the colliding rocks, 
favour, and wished to puuish Pelias for having they venture ou the feat of rowing the Argo through, 
slain Sidero in her temple. See Salmoneus. By Herd’s help, or, according to another account. 

The vessel for the voyage, the fifty-oared Argo, that of Athend, they do what no man has doue be- 
is said to have been named after its builder Argos, fore: they pass through, the ship only losing her 
a son of Phrixus after his return to Orchomenus, rudder. Skirting the southern shore of the Poutns, 
the home of his fathers. The ship was built of the they meet with a friendly receptiou from Lycus, 
pines of Pelion under the direction of Athend, like king of the Maryaudini, though here the seer Id- 
Herd a protectress of Iason, who inserted iu the mon is killed by a wild boar in huntiug, and the 
prow apiece of the speaking oak of Dodona. The helmsman Tiphys dies of a disease, whereupon 
heroes who, at Iason’s call, took part iu the expo- Aucaeus takes his place. Post the land of the Aina- 
ditiou (fifty all told, accordiug to the number of zons they come to the island of Aretias, wlieuce 
the oars), were origiually, in the version to which they scare away the Stymphaliau birds (see Hkr- 
the Minyau family gave curreucy, Miuyaus of Iol- acles), and take on board the sous of Phrixus, 

who had been shipwrecked there ou 
their way to Greece. At length they 
reach the mouth of the Phasis iu the 
laud of the Colchians. Upon Iasou’s 
demand, Aeetes promises to give up 
the golden fleece, on coudition that 
Iason catches two brazen-hoofed, fire¬ 
breathing bulls, yokes them to a brazen 
plough, aud ploughs with them the 
field of Ares, sows the furrows with 
dragons’ teeth, aud overcomes the mail- 
clad men that are to spring out of 
them. The hero has given up all hope 
of success, when Aphrodite kindles in 
the breast of the king’s daughter Me¬ 
dea au irresistible love for the stranger. 
Medea gives him au ointment to pro¬ 
tect him from the fiery breath of the 
bulls, as well as the strength to harness 
them, aud advises him to throw a stoue 
in among the earth-born giauts, who 
will kill each other. But when all this 
is done Aeetes does uot give up the 

_,_ f _ ^_ 7 _ M _ _ Then Iason, with the help of Medea, 

them were Aoastus the son of Pelias, ;i (loMiVir ml \\A r S he promises to take home with him as 
of Iason; Admetas,Evginns,Enphemns,Periolyine- his $ife, throws the dragou that guards it into 
nus, and Tiphys. But, as the story spread, all tin* a sleep, t ikes it down, aud escapes with Medea 
Greek heroes that could have been living at the 
time were included among the number of the 
Argonauts—e. g. Heracles, Castor and Polydeuces, 

Idas and Lynceus, Calais aud Zetes the sons of 
Boreas, Peleos, Tydens, Meleager, Amphiara&a, the limbs one by one into the sea, so that her father, 
Orpheus, Mopeaa and Idmon the prophets of the j while pursuing her, might be delayed iu picking 
expedition,and even the huntress Atelauta. Iason them up and laying them out. 
teke^the commend, and Tiphys manages the helm. I As to the return of the Argonauts, the legends 
Setting sail Mm Begone, tin* port of Iolooe, the differ • otmiderably. One of the oldest makes them 
Argonauts make tlie island «»f Lemnos, w hen* only sail up the Phasis into the river Oceanus, aud over 
women dwell, and after some considerable lift] tli.it to Libya, where they drag the ship twelve 
them (see BnnpnA) l:<> past Samothime and days’ journey overland to Lake Tritonis, and get 
through the Hellespont to the Intend of Qfsiooe, home across the Mediterranean. Other accounts 
where they are hospitably reeeived by Cystous, agree with this in substance, while others, again, 
the king of the Doliooes; bat, attempting to pro- mix np the older tradition with the adventures 
oeed, are bea t e n back by :» storm at nighty and, ofOdyiseus. The heroes sail up the Danube iuto 
being t ukrn by their late friends for pirates, are the Adriatic, and are within hail of Corcyra (Corfu) 
attacked, ami hate tin* ill-fortune to kill their when a storm breaks out, aud the piece of oak from 
young king. On tin* ooasl of Myate they leave Dod irotells their ruin unless they have the 
les behind to look for Hylas (q. v ), who has murder of Absyrtns expiated by Circ6. Hence they 


and his comrades. Aeetes sends his son Absyrtus 
iu pursuit, whom Iason kills by stratagem. An¬ 
other story is that Medea takes her little brother 
Ahsvrtus with her, cuts him to pieces, aud throws 
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sail up the Eridanns into the Rhoue, and so into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea to the islaud of Circ6, who 
purifies them. They go past the island of the Si¬ 
rens, against whose magic the songs of Orpheus 
protect them. All but Butes (q. v.) pass in safety 
between Scylla and Charybdis with the help of 
the gods, and reach the island of the Phaeaciaus, 
where Iason marries Medea to evade the sentence 
of their host Alcinoiis, who, iu his capacity as um¬ 
pire, has giveu judgment that the girl Medea be 
delivered up to her Colcbiau pursuers. Already 
within sight of the Peloponnesus, a storm drives 
them into the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry 
their ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake 
Tritonis. Thence, guided by Triton (see Euphe- 
mus) iuto the Mediterranean, they return by way 
of Crete to Iolcos. 

During their absence Pelias has put to death 
Aesou and his son Proraachus, and Iasou’s mother 
has taken her own life. Medea sets to work to 
avenge them. Before the eyes of Pelias’s daughters 
she cuts up an old be-goat, and by boiliug it in a 
magic caldron restores it to life and youth. Prom¬ 
ising iu like manner to renew the youth of the 
aged Pelias, she induces them to kill their father 
and then leaves them in the lurch. Driven away 
by Acastus, the son of the murdered king, Iason 
aud Medea take refuge with Creon, king of Cor¬ 
inth. But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Iasou 
resolves to marry Creon’s daughter Creiisa, or 
Glauc& On this, Medea kills the bride and her 
father by sending the unsuspecting maiden a poi¬ 
soned robe and a diadem as a bridal gift, murders 
her own two sons, Mermerus aud Plieres, in her 
faithless husband’s sight, and, escaping in a car 
drawn by serpeuts, sent by her grandfather Helios, 
makes her way to Aegeus, king of Athens. (See 
Medea.) Iason is said to have come by bis death 
through the Argo, which he had set up aud con¬ 
secrated on the Isthmns. One day, when he was 
lying down to rest under the ship, the stern fell 
off aud killed him. 

The legend of the Argonauts is extremely an¬ 
cient; even Homer speuks of it as universally 
known. We first fiud it treated in detail in Pin¬ 
dar; then the Alexaudriau poet Apollonius of 
Rhodes (q. v.) tried to harmonize the various ver¬ 
sions, and was followed by the Latin poets Valerius 
Flaccus, Varro Atacinus, and the late Greek Pseudo- 
Orphens. See Roscher, Aus/Urliches Lexicon, 530- 
537 ; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 94-102 (1884); 
and id. Introduction to Mrs. Hunt’s translation of 
Grimm’s Household Tales (1884). 

Argonautlca. See Apollonius ; Valerius 
Flaccus; Varro. 

Argos (*Apyos) is said to have signified, in the 
language of the Macedonians and Thessalians, a 
plain, aud it may therefore contain the same root 
as the Latin word ager. In Homer we fiud men¬ 
tion of the Pelasgic Argos—that is, a town or dis¬ 
trict of Thessaly—aud of the Achaean Argos, by 
which he means sometimes the whole Peloponne¬ 
sus, sometimes Agamemnon’s kingdom of Argos, of 
which Myceuae was the capital, and sometimes the 
town of Argos. As Argos frequently signifies the 
whole Peloponnesus, the most importaut part of 
Greece, so the ’Apyttoi often occur iu Homer as a 
name of the whole body of the Greeks, iu which 
sense the Roman poets also use Argivi. — (1) Argos, 
a district of Pelopouuesus, lying between Arcadia 


and the Aegean Sea, and also called by Greek writ¬ 
ers Argia, or Argolicd, or Argolis. Under the Ro¬ 
mans ArgOlis became the usual name of the coun¬ 
try. (2) The chief city of Argolis, about two miles 
from the sea, on the Sinus Argolicus. It was fabled 
to have been built by seveu Cyclopes from Syria 
(Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 152, 534) for Iuachus, the first 
king. The city was uuder the especial protection 
of Herd. Its inhabitants were called Argivi and 
Argolici—names which are often applied to the 
whole Greek race. (See Hellas.) The city is 
often spoken of iu the plural form, Argi. 

Argos Amphiloohlcum. The chief town of 
Amphilochia in Acarnania, on the Ambracian 
Gulf. 

Argus ( H Apyor). (1) The sou of Zeus aud Niobe, 
and third king of Argos. (2) Called Pauoptes, “ all- 
seeing,” as having a hundred eyes. He was the 
son of Ageuor, or Ares tor, or Inachus. Here' ap¬ 
pointed him guardian of the cow into which Io had 
been metamorphosed; but Hermes, at the com¬ 
mand of Zeus, sent him to sleep by the sweet notes 
of his lute, and then cut off his head. Herd trans¬ 
planted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her 
favourite bird. See Io. (3) The builder of the 
Argo, son of Phrixus (Apoll. Rbod. i. 112). 

Argyraspldes ( dpyvpdamSfs ). A division of 
the Macedonian army, who were so called because 
they carried shields covered with silver plates. 
They were held in high honour by Alexander the 
Great, gfter whose death they went over to Antigo- 
nus. Livy mentions them as the royal cohort iu 
the army of Antigouns. The Roman emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severus had iu his army a body of men who 
were called argyroaspidcs . (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 50.) 

Argyriou Dikd (dpyvpiov $uc rj). A civil suit to 
compel the defendant to pay over to the plaintiff 
mouey in his possession, or for which he was liable. 

Argyripa. See Arpi. 

ArgyrItis (apyvpiTis). See Argentum. 

Argyrokopeion (dpyvpoKonctov). The miut at 
Athens. See Moneta ; Numismatics. 

Argyrol&goi (apyvpoXoyot). The ships of the 
Athenians, ostensibly employed during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War iu levyiug the regular tribute from 
the allies; but often engaged in making arbitrary 
exactions and farced contributions eveu from neu¬ 
trals. Cf. Thupjdr-ui. 19; iv. 50, 75; Xeu. Hell. i. 



L Argyrotamiae (d-jUporaplai). The native finan¬ 
cial officers of the Greek provinces during the pe¬ 
riod of Romau rule, and distinguished from the 
rapiai or Roman quaestors. ( C. I. G. 2787.) 

Aria (’Apia aud ’Apda)> The most important of 
the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian Em¬ 
pire, bounded on the east by the Paropamisadae, 
on the north by the Margiana and by Hyrcauia, ou 
the west by Parthia, and ou the south by the des¬ 
ert of Carmauia. From Aria was derived the name 
under which all the eastern provinces were includ¬ 
ed. See Ariana ; Persia. 

Ariadn6 (’Apid&wj). The daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphae, who fell iu love with Theseus when be 
came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, aud gave him a 
clew of yarn, to help him to fiud his way back to 
the light of day after slayiug the monster iu the 
Labyrinth. She then escaped with him. Homer 
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represents Ariadna as slain by Artemis in the isl¬ 
and of Dia, close to Crete, at the request of Dio¬ 
nysos. But the later legend shifts the scene to the 
isle of Naxos, where the slumbering Ariadn6 is 
deserted by Theseus. On waking, she is in the 
depths of despair, when Dionysus comes and raises 
her to the diguity of a god’s wife. Zeus grauts 
her immortality, and sets her bridal gift, a crown, 
among the stars. She received divine honours: at 
Naxos her festivals were held, now with dismal 
rites recalling her abandonment, and now with 
bacchanalian revelry befitting the happy bride of 
Dionysus. The story of Ariadu6 has beeu a fa¬ 
vourite subject for artists and poets in all ages. 



Sleeping Ariadnd. (Vatican.) 


At Athens in the autumn they held a joyous fes¬ 
tival to her and Dionysus, which Theseus was sup¬ 
posed to have founded on his return from Crete. 
In Italy, where they identified Dionysus with their 
wine-god Liber, they also took Ariadnd for the 
wine-goddess Libera (q. v.). See in English, F. 
Tennyson’s Ariadne, and Ross’s Ariadne in Naxos. 

Ariadnea (Apidbv(ia). Festivals held in honour 
of Ariadn<§ in Naxos, and also in Cyprus. 

Axiaeua (*Apt alos). The friend of Cyrus, aud 
comuiauder of the left wing of his army at the 
battle of Cunaxa (q. v.) in B.c. 401. After the 
death of Cyrus he deserted the Greeks, and thus 
procured his pardon from King Artaxerxes (Xeu. 
A nab. i. 8, 5, etc.). 

Ariana ( *Apiavrj ). A name derived from Aria 
(q. v.) and applied to the eastern provinces of the 
Persian Empire, including Aria, Pa~ v thia, the Paro- 
pamisadae, Arachosia, Drangiaua, Gedrosia, and 
Carmania. See Persia. 4 

Ariarathes (’A piapdBrjs). vhe name oi several 
kings of Cappadocia. (1) Syn of Ariamnes I., de¬ 
feated by Perdiecas, ami crucified, B.c. 322. Eu- 
meues then obtained possession of Cappadocia. 
(2) Sou of Holopliernes, and nephew of Ariarathes 
I., recovered Cappadocia after the death of Enme- 
nes, 315. He was succeeded by Ariamues II. (3) 
Son of Ariamnes II., and graudson of the preceding, 
married Stratonicd, daughter of Antiochus II., king 
of Syria. (4) Son of the preceding, reigued 220-162. 
He married Antiocbis, the daughter of Antiochus 
the Great, aud assisted Antiochus in his war against 
the Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus, Ari¬ 
arathes sued for peace in 188, which he obtained on 
favourable terms. (5) Son of the preceding, sur- 
named Philopator, reigned 163-130. He assisted 
the Romans iu tlieir war against Aristonicus of Per- 
gamus, and fell in this war, B.c. 130. (6) Son of the 


preceding, reigned 130-96. He married L»aodic4, 
sister of Mithridates VI., king of Pontus, aud was 
put to death by Mithridates. (7) Sou of tie pre¬ 
ceding, also murdered byMithridates, who now took 
possession of his kingdom. The Cappadocians re¬ 
tailed against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne (8) the second son of No. 6; but ho was 
speedily driven out of the kingdom by Mithrida- 
tea, and shortly afterwards died. (9) Son of Ario- 
barzaues II., reigued 42-36. He was deposed and 
put to death by Antony, who appointed Archelaiis 
as his successor. 

Ariaspae (’Apiacm-ai) or Agriaspae. A people 
in the south part of the Persian province of Drau- 
giana, on the borders of Gedrosia (An*. Anab. iii. 
27, 4). 

Aricia. Now Riccia; au ancient town of Lati- 
um at the foot of the Alban Mount, on the Appian 
Way, sixteen miles from Rome. It was subdned 
by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, in 
b.c. 338, and received the Romau franchise. In 
its neighbourhood were the celebrated grove aud 
temple of Diana Aricina, on the borders of tbe 
Lacus Nemorensis. Diana was worshipped here 
with barbarous customs; her priest, called Rex 
Nemorensis, was always a runaway slave, who ob¬ 
tained his office by killing his predecessor iu sin¬ 
gle combat. 

This custom is very strikingly alluded to by 
Macaulay iu the following lines: 

“ From where the witch’s fortress 
O’erhaugs the dark-blue seas. 

From the still, glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 

And shall himself be slaiu.” 

—Battle of Lake Regilltu. 

Aries (icpids). The battering-ram, one of the 
most effective engines used by the ancients to 
make a breach in the walls of a besieged town. 
Originally it consisted of a strong pole, with iron- 
mounted head, brought up to the wall in earlier 



Aries, Battering-ram. (Column of Tr.ijan.) 


times by band, in later times on wheels. In its 
final form it was constructed in the following 
manner: A stout beam, sometimes composed of 
several pieces, ami measuring from sixty-five to 
one hundred feet long or more, was linng 
ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal beam, 
and swung bo<• k\\;»r<U and forwards, so as t< 
loosen the stones of the wall and make it fioL 
As the engine stood close to the wall, the in*** 
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working it were sheltered by a roofed shell of 
boards, called the ram tortoise-shell (testudo arie - 
tina) and resting on a framework that ran upon 
wheels. To protect the roof and sides of the 
shell agaiust lire thrown from the walls, they 
were coated with 
raw or well-soaked 
hides,or other sim¬ 
ilar contrivances. 

The loosened stones 
were picked out 
of the wall with a 
strong iron hook at 
the end of a pole— 
the wall-sickle {falx muralis ), as it was called. 
Single holes were punched in the wall with the 
wall-borer ( terebra ), a ram with a sharp point, 
which was pushed forward ou rollers. 

The besieged tried to knock the ram’s head off 
by dropping heavy stones on it, or to catch it iu 
a noose and turn the blow aside or upwards, or to 
deaden the force of its blows with sand-bags and 
mats. By the usage of war, a town that wished 
to secure indulgent treatment must surrender be¬ 
fore the ram touched the walls. 


Battering-ram under shed. Testudo 
Arietina. (Column of Septimius 
Severus.) 


Arimaspi (* Apipaa-noi). A people in the north 
of Scythia, represented as men with only one eye, 
who fought with the griffins for the possession of 
the gold in their neighbourhood. The germ of 
the fable is perhaps to be recognized in the fact 
that the Ural Mountains abound iu gold. See 
Aristeas; AlTRUM. 

Arimazes (*A ptpa(rjs or *Apiopd(r]s). A power¬ 
ful Indian prince of Sogdiana, who treated Alex¬ 
ander the Great with much insolence, and who, 
in cousequence, after surrendering, was crucified 
together with his family (Quint. Curt. vii. 11). 

ArTml (*Apt pot) and Alima (to * Apt pa). The 
names of a mythical people, district, and range 
of mountains in Asia Minor, which the old Greek 
poets made the scene of the punishment of the 
monster Typhoeus (q. v.). 

Arimlnum. Now Rimini; a town in Umbria, 
at the mouth of the little river Ariminus. It 
was originally inhabited by Umbrians and Pelas- 
gians, was afterwards in the possession of the 
Seuoues, and was colonized by the Romans in 
b.c. 268, from which time it appears as a flour¬ 
ishing place. After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it 
was the first town on the eastern coast of Italy 
at which a person arrived in Italia proper. 

Ariobarzanes ( *Apto(Sap(dvi)s ). I.— Kings or 
Satraps of Pontus. (1) Betrayed by his son 
Mithridates to the Persiau king, about B.c. 400. 
(2) Son of Mithridates I., reigned 363-337. He re¬ 
volted from Artaxerxes in 362, and may be re¬ 
garded as the founder of the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. (3) Son of Mithridates III., reigned 266-240, 
and was succeeded by Mithridates IV. II. — 
Kings of Cappadocia. (1) Surnamed Philoro- 
maeus, reigned B.C. 93-63, and was elected kiug 
by the Cappadocians, under the direction of the 
Romans. He was several times expelled from 
his kingdom by Mithridates, but was finally re¬ 
stored by Pompey in 63, shortly before his death. 
(2) Surnamed Philopator, succeeded his father iu 
(3) Surnamed Ensebes and Philoromaeus, son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51. He as- 
listed Pompey against Caesar, who not only par¬ 


doned him, but even enlarged his territories. He 
was slain in B.c. 42 by Cassius. 

Arion. (1) (*Api'a>i/). A Greek poet and musi¬ 
cian, of Methymna in Lesbos, who flourished about 
B.c. 625. In the course of a roving life he speut a 
considerable time at the court of Periander, tyrant 
of Corinth. Here he first gave the dithyramb 
(q. v.) an artistic form, and was therefore regarded 
as the iuventor of that style iu geueral. He is 
best kuow r n by the story of his rescue ou the back 
of a dolphin. Retnrniug from a journey through 
Lower Italy and Sicily, he trusted himself to a 
crew of Corinthian sailors, who resolved to kill 
him on the open sea for the sake of his treasures. 
As a last favour he extorted the permission to sing 
bis songs once more to the lyre, and then to throw 
himself into the sea. His strains drew a number 
of doipbius around him, one of which took him on 
its back, and carried him safe to land at the foot 
of the foreland of Taenarum. Thence he hastened 
to Corinth, and convicted the sailors, who were tell¬ 
ing Periander that they bad left the miustrel safe 
at Tareutum (Hyg. Fab. 194). A bronze statue of 
a man on a dolphin, which stood on the top of 
Taenarum, was supposed to be his thank-offering 
to Poseidou (Herod, i. 24). A hymn of thauksgi viug 
to the god of the sea, preserved under his name, 
belongs to a later time. (2) (Apcicov). A fabulous 
horse said to have been begotten by Poseidon. 

Ariovistus. A German who had conquered a 
great part of Gaul, but was defeated by Caesar 
and driven back across the Rhine in B.C. 58 (Caes. 
B. G. Bk. i.). 


AristaenStus (’ApiorcuWror). A Greek gram¬ 
marian aud rhetorician, of Nicaea in Bithynia, 
friend of Libauins, who praises him in the highest 
terms; he was killed iu an earthquake at Nicome- 
dia, a.d. 358. His name is erroneously attached to 
a collection, probably composed in the fifth or sixth 
century, of erotic Epistles, feeble imitations of Al- 
ciphron, loose in tone and declamatory iu style 
The text and a Latin version are contained in the 
Didot collection of the Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 
1873). See Novels and Romances. 

Aristaeua (’Apiormov). A son of Apollo and Cy- 
rend, was born in Libya. He afterwards went to 
Thrace, where he fell in love with Eurydic£, the 
wife of Orpheus. Thelatter, while fleeingfrom him, 
perished by the bite of a serpent ; whereupon the 
Nymphs, in anger, destroyed the bees of Aristaeus. 
The way iu which he recovered his bees is related 
in the Fourth Georgic of Vergil. After his death 
he was worshipped as a god, on account of the 
benefits he had conferred upon mankind. He was 
regarded as the protector of flocks and shepherds, 
of vine and olive plantations; he taught men to 
keep bees, aud averted from the fields the burning 
heat of the sun and other causes o^nstuutions. 
He is said to have had the ' jjp^^Wealtb. The 
young. ^better times 

AristagBras , "Anati lc,e< ^ ‘>™t ■» 

brother-in-law and left i suitable to 

during his stajrTd' the Persian court- and paraba- 
the goveprtnent, of Miletus. Havin*° the Middle 
attemjffnpon Naxos (b.c. 501), whicl 
jpmto subdue for the Persians, aud ft^ristophanes 
sequences of his failure, he induced the \ and Eupo- 
to revolt from Persia. He applied foiper nor so 
to the Spartans and Athenians: the iverity of 
fused, but the latter sent him twenty ^ r hat was 
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some troops. Id 499 his army captured and burned 
Sardis, but was finally chased back to the coast. 
The Athenians now departed; the Persians con¬ 
quered most of the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras 
in despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by 
the Edouians in 497. 

Aristarchus (*A piorapxos). (1) A Samian math¬ 
ematician aud astronomer at Alexandria, who flour¬ 
ished between B.c. 280 and 264. (2) Of Samothrace, 
the celebrated grammarian, flourished B.c. 156. He 
was a pupil of Aristophanes, and founded at Alex¬ 
andria a grammatical and critical school. At an 
advanced age he went to Cyprus, where he died at 
the age of seveuty-two, of voluntary starvation, 
because he was suffering from incurable dropsy. 
Aristarchus was the greatest critic of antiquity. 
His labours were chiefly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, of which he published an edition which 
has been the basis of the text from his time to 
the present day. He divided the Iliad and Odys¬ 
sey into twenty-four books each. His text of 
the Homeric poems is substantially the ground¬ 
work of our present recensions. It had marginal 
notes iudicatiug the verses which Aristarchus re¬ 
garded as spurious or doubtful, aud pointing out 
anything worthy of remark. The meaning of the 
uotes, aud the reasons for appending them, were 
explained in separate commentaries and excur¬ 
suses, founded on a marvellously minute acquaint¬ 
ance with the language and contents of the Ho¬ 
meric poems and t he whole of Greek literature. He 
was the head of the school of A rist arc hearts, who 
continued working on classical texts in his spirit 
till after the beginning of the Empire. Of his 
numerous grammatical and exegetical works only 
fragments remain. An idea of bis Homeric stud¬ 
ies, and of their character, can best be gathered 
from the Venetian scholia to the Iliad, which are 
largely founded on extracts from the Aristarcheans 
Didymus and Aristonicus. See Homerus. 

Aria teas ('A piarias). An epic poet of Procon- 
nesus, of whose life we have only fabulous ac¬ 
counts. His date is quite uncertain. He is rep¬ 
resented as a magician, whose soul could leave 
and re-enter its body according to its pleasure. 
Ho was connected with the worship of Apollo, 
which he was said to have introduced at Meta- 
poutum. He wrote an epic poem on the Arimaspi 
(q. v.),in three books, from which Longinus quotes. 
See Herod, iv. 13. 

Arist&rae (’AptcrrcpaO* An island on the coast 
of the Peloponnesus (Pausau. ii. 34). 

Aristides (’ApnrrccSi/r). (1) An Atheniau, snr- 
natned “ the Just,” son of Lysimachus,of an ancieut 
and noble family. He fought at the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, b.c. 490; and iu the next year, 489, was archon. 
H** " as the great rival of Themistocles, and it was 
I., recovv*cu : n p. o Uce G f the latter with the people 
nes, 315. He ^Koi^racism (q. v.) iu 483 or 482. 
Son of Ariamunii ex.^t, 430 at the battle of Sal- 
married StratOje did go<NJS|ryic6 by dislodging the 
of Sjiii*. (4) a band raised armed by him- 
He mairied A islet of Psyttalea. He was recalled 
the Great, aud tent after the battle, appointed 
the Romans, following year (479), aud coimnauded 
arathes sued at the battle of Plataea. In 477 
favourable tellies had become disgusted with the 
named Plii^Pausauias and the Spartans, he and his 
the Roman' Cimon had the glory of obtaining for 
gamus,au 6 e command of the maritime confederacy 


(see Confederacy of Delos); and to Aristides 
was by general consent intrusted the task of 
drawing up its laws and fixing its assessments. 
The first tribute of four hundred and sixty talents, 
paid into a common treasury at Delos, bore bis 
name. This is his last recorded act. He probably 
died in 468, and so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral. His daughters were 
portioned by the State, aud his son Lysimacbus 
received a grant of land and of money. (2) The 
author of a licentious romance, iu prose, entitled 
Milesiaca , having Miletus for its scene. It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, 
a contemporary of Sulla, and became popular 
with the Romans. The title of his work gave 
rise to the term “ Milesian” as applied to works of 
fiction. (3) Of Thebes, a celebrated Greek painter, 
who flourished about B.c. 360-330. His pictures 
were so much valued that long after his death 
Attains, king of Pergamns, offered 600,000 sesterces 
for one. (4) See Theodorus. (5) See Quintiuanus. 

Aristion (* Apiarlw). A philosopher who, by the 
influence of Mithridates, made himself tyrant of 
Athens. He committed suicide, on the capture of 
Athens by Sulla in B.c. 87. 

Aristippus (* Apiorunros). A Greek philosopher, 
a native of Cyrend and a pupil of Socrates, after 
whose death in B.c. 399 he travelled about the 
Greek cities, imparting instruction for money. He 
was founder of the Cyrenaic School, or the system 
of Hedonism (from rjbovt), pleasure). His doctrine 
was that as a basis for human knowledge the only 
things real aud true are our sensations, and uot 
the external objects that produce them; that the 
aim of life is what all living things strive after, 
pleasure; aud that virtue is ouly so far a good 
thing as it tends to the production of pleasure. 
The wise man shows his wisdom in governing his 
desires; mental training, indeed, being the only 
thing which can qualify us for real enjoyment. In 
pleasure there is no difference of kind, only of de¬ 
gree and duration. Aristippus’s writings seem to 
have disappeared early; five letters, in the Doric 
dialect, which have come down under his name 
are undoubtedly spurious. See Ueberweg, Hist, 
of Philosophy , pp. 59-98, Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1872); 
his life by Diogenes Laertius; aud the articles 
Cyrenaici; Epicurus; Philosophia. 

Aristobulus ('ApicrrofSovXos ). A Greek historian, 
who in his youth accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his campaigns. Iu his eighty-fifth year, when 
living at Cassaudrea in Thrace, he wrote a work 
upon Alexander, in which he recorded his carefnl 
observations on geography, ethnography, and nat¬ 
ural science. The book is highly praised for its 
trustworthiness, but only fragments of it have 
reached ns. He and Ptolemy were the chief au¬ 
thorities for Arrian’s Anabasis. 

Aristoclea (*Ap«rro#cXcm). A beautiful woman, 
who, w hile offering sacrifice naked, was seen by 
Strato, who fell violently in love with her, and 
contended for her so furiously with his rival Cal- 
listbenes that she died during the struggle, upon 
which Strato took his own life, while Callistlienes 
was never seen again (Pint, in A mat). 

Aristdcles (*Apt<rro/cXijr). (1) A Greek artist, 
aud, like his brother Canachus, a sculptor in 
bronze at Sicyon. He flourished about B.C. 480, 
and founded a school at Sicyon that lasted for* A 
long time. (2) An Athenian sculptor of the MM 
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name and of tbe same period, author of a relief 
known as “ The Athenian HopUte,” one of tbe oldest 
remaining monuments of Attic art. See cot, p. 649. 

Aristocratia ( apurroKparia ). Literally, “ the 
government of the best.” As used by Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, Polybius, and others, it meaut government 
by a class whose supremacy was founded less on 
wealth than on personal distinction ; whereas gov¬ 
ernment by the wealthy was oXiyapxia- See Arist. 
Pol. iv. 3,10; Plato Pol. p. 301 A; and the articles 
Eupatridae; Geomoki; Patricii. 

Aristodemns C Aptor68rjpos). (1) A descendant 
of Heracles, son of Aristomachns, brother of Te- 
menns and Cresphontes, and father of Enrystlie- 
nes and Procles. He was killed at Naupactus by 
a flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on 
the expedition into the Peloponuesns, and his two 
sons obtained Sparta, which would have fallen to 
him. (2) A Messenian, the chief hero in the First 
Messenian War. He sacrificed his own daughter 
to save his country. He was afterwards elected 
king in place of Euphaes; and continued tbe war 
against the Spartans, till at length, finding resist¬ 
ance hopeless, he put an end to his life on tbe 
tomb of his daughter, abont B.c. 723. 

Aristogiton (ApurroyFiTvv). See Harmodius. 

Aiigtom&chna (Apurropdxos). The son of Cle- 
odemus or Cleodacus, grandson of Hyllus, great- 
grandson of Heracles, and father of Temenus, Cres¬ 
phontes, and Aristodemus. He fell in battle when 
lie iuvaded the Peloponuesus; but his sons were 
more successful, and conquered the Pelopouuesus. 

Aristomgnea (Apioropevrjs). A Messenian, the 
hero of the secoud war with Sparta, who belongs 
more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andania, and was sprung from the royal line of 
Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of Sparta, he began 
the war in B.c. 685. After the defeat of the Mes- 
senians, in the third year of the war, Aristomenes 
retreated to the mountain fortress of Ira, and there 
maintained the war for eleven years, constantly 
ravaging the land of Laconia. In one of his in¬ 
cursions the Spartans overpowered him with supe¬ 
rior numbers, and, carrying him with fifty of his 
comrades to Sparta, cast them into the pit where 
condemned criminals were thrown. The rest per¬ 
ished; but not so Aristomenes, the favourite of 
tbe gods; for legends tell how an eagle bore him 
up ou its wiugs os he fell, and a fox guided him 
on the third day from the cavern. But the city 
of Ira, which he had so long successfully defend¬ 
ed, fell into the hands of the Spartans, who again 
became masters of Messeuia, B.c. 668. Aristome¬ 
nes settled at Ialysns, in Rhodes, where he mar¬ 
ried bis daughter to Damagetns, king of Ialysus. 

Aiiaton (Apiorw). (1) Of Chios, a Stoic phi¬ 
losopher, and a disciple of Zeno, who flourished 
about B.c. 2G0. (2) A Peripatetic philosopher of 

Iulis, in the island of Ceos, who succeeded Lycon 
as Lead of tbe Peripatetic school, about b.c. 230. 

Aiiaton ( apurrov)' Breakfast. See Cena ; 
Prandicm. 

Axistonicus (’Aptorovocor). A natural son of 
Eumenes II. of Pergamns. Upon the death of his 
brother Attains III., b.c. 133, who left bis king¬ 
dom to tbe Romans, Aristonicns laid claim to the 
crown. He defeated iu 131 the consul P. Licinius 
Craasus; but in 130 he was himself defeated and 
taken prisoner by M. Perperna, was carried to 


Rome by M’. Aqnillus in 129, and was there put to 
death. 

Aristophanes (’ Apioro<f)dvrjs ). (1) The greatest 

writer of Greek comedy. He lived at Athens, b.c. 
444-388. His father, Philippns, is said to have been 
not a native Atheniau, but a settler from Rhodes 
or Egypt, who afterwards acquired citizenship. 
However this may be, the demagogue Cleou, 
whose displeasure Aristophanes had incurred, 
tried to call iu question his right to the citizen¬ 
ship. His first comedy appeared in b.c. 427, hut 
was not performed under his owu name because 
of his yonth; aud several more of bis plays were 
brought upon the stage by Callistratus and Philou- 
ides, till in 424 he brought out The Knights iu his 
own persou. Forty-four of his plays were known 
to antiquity, though four of them were considered 
doubtful. Of these we possess eleven, tbe only 
complete Greek comedies which have survived, 
besides the titles and numerous fragments of 
twenty-six others. The eleven are: (1) The Achar - 
nians ( ’Axapvds ), which gained him the victory 
over Cratinus and Eupolis, b.c. 425, written duriug 
the great Peloponnesian War to induce the Athe¬ 
nians to make peace. (2) The Knights (‘Immr) 
mentioned above, b.c. 424, also crowned with tbe first 
prize, aud aimed directly against the demagogue 
Cleon. (3) The Clouds (Ncc^Aai), B.c. 423, his most 
famous aud, in bis own opiniou, his most successful 
piece, though when played it only won the third 
prize. We have it now in a second, and apparently 
unfinished,edition. It is directed against the per¬ 
nicious influence of the Sophists, as the represen¬ 
tative of whom Socrates is attacked. (4) The 
Wasps (2 (fiTjiccs), brought out iu B.c. 422, and, like 
the two following, rewarded with the second 
prize; it is a satire upon the Athenian passiou for 
lawsuits. (5) The Peace ( Elprfvrj ), of tbe year B.c, 
421, recommending the conclusion of peace. ( 6 ) 
The Birds C'Opvifcs), acted iu B.c. 414, and expos¬ 
ing the romantic hopes built on the expedition to 
Sicily. This is unquestionably the happiest pro¬ 
duction of the poet’s genius, and is marked by a 
careful reserve in the employment of dramatic re¬ 
source. (7) The Lysistratd (Avert orrparr)), B.c. 411, 
a Women’s Conspiracy to bring about peace; the 
last of the strictly political plays. ( 8 ) Thesmopho - 
riazusae ( Of<rpo(f>opid£ov(Tai ), probably to be dated 
B.c. 410. It is written against Euripides’s dislike 
of women, for which the women who are celebrat¬ 
ing the Thestnophoria drag him to justice. (9) 
The Frogs (Barpa^ot), which was acted in B.c. 405, 
and won the first prize. It is a piece sparkling 
with geuius, on the decay of tragic art, the blame 
of which is laid on Enripides, then recently de¬ 
ceased. ( 10 ) Ecclesiazusae ( *EKKXrj(na(ov(rai ), or 
The National Assembly of Womeu, B.c. 392. It 
is levelled against the vain attempts to restore 
the Atheniau state by cut-and-dried constitutions. 
(11) Plutus (nXoOrot), ox The God of Wealth. Tlie 
blind god is restored to sight, aud better times 
are brought about. This play was acted first in 
B.c. 408, then in 388 in a revised form suitable to 
the time, aud dispensing with chorus and pnraha- 
sis. This play marks the transition to the Middle 
Comedy. See Comoedia. 

In the opinion of the aucients, Aristophanes 
holds a middle place between Cratinus aud Eupo¬ 
lis, being ueither so rough as the former nor so 
mild as the latter, but combining the severity of 
the one with the grace of the other. What was 
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thought of him in his own time is evident from 
Plato’s Symposium , where he is numbered among 
the noblest of men ; and an epigram attributed to 
that philosopher says that the Graces, looking for 
an enduring shrine, found it in the soul of Aris¬ 
tophanes. He unites understanding, feeling, and 
fancy in a degree possessed by few poets of an¬ 
tiquity. His keen glance penetrates the many 
evils of his time and their most hidden causes; 
his scorn for all that is base, aud bis patriotic 
spirit, burning to bring back the grand days of 
Marathon, urge him on, without respect of per¬ 
sons or regard for self, to drag the faults he sees 
into daylight, aud lash them with stinging sar¬ 
casm; while his iuexhaustible fancy invents ever 
new and original materials, which he manipu¬ 
lates with perfect mastery of language and tech¬ 
nical skill. If his jokes are often coarse and act¬ 
ually indecent, the fact must be imputed to the 
character of the Old Comedy and the licentious¬ 
ness of the Dionysiac festival, during which the 
plays were acted. No literature has auything to 
compare with these comedies. Ancient scholars, 
recognizing their great importance, bestowed in¬ 
finite paius in commeutiug on them, and valuable 
relics of their writings are enshriued in the exist¬ 
ing collections of scholia. 

The principal MS. of Aristophanes is that of 
Ravenna, which contains the eleven extant plays. 
Next in importance is the Codex Venetus Marcia¬ 
nos of nearly the same date, but which lacks the 
Acharnians , Thesmophoriazusae } Ecclesiaznsae , and 
Lysistratf. Both of these are probably derived from 
one Alexandriau archetype. The ediiio pnnceps of 
Aristophaues is that of Aldus (Venice, 1498), cou- 
taining niuo plays, to which Junta added two 
more (1515). The ed. of Invernizzi-Beck contains 
a collation of the Ravenna MS. Other editious 
are those of Bekker (1829); Dindorf (5th ed. 
1869); Meineke (1860); Blaydes (1886); Holden 
(5th ed. 1887). Eng. trans. of eight plays by 
Rudd (1867); of five plays by Frere (1871). 
There is a complete concordance by Dunbar (1883). 

(2) Aristopiianp.8 the Grammarian (or Schol¬ 
ar) of Byzantium, born about B.c. 260, went in liis 
early youth to Alexandria, and was there a pupil of 
Zenodotus and Callimachus. Ou the death of Apol¬ 
lonius of Rhodes, Aristophanes, when past his six¬ 
tieth year, was appointed to be chief librarian, aud 
died at the age of seventy-seven. His fame was 
eclipsed by that of his pupil Aristarchus, but he 
still passed for one of the ablest grammarians 
and critics of antiquity, distinguished by Indus¬ 
try, learning, aud sound judgment. In addition 
to the Homeric poems, which formed his favour¬ 
ite study, and of which he was the first to attempt 
a really critical text, he devoted bis labours to 
Hesiod; the lyric poets, especially Alcaeus aud 
Pindar; aud the tragic aud comic poets, Aris¬ 
tophanes and Menander in particular. The re¬ 
ceived introductions to the plays of the trage¬ 
dians and Aristophanes are in their best parts 
derived from him. He was also the author of a 
large and much-quoted work of a lexicographical 
character, considerable fragments of which still 
survive. See Homerus; Textual Criticism. 

AristSphon (’Apt<rr6(^o)i/). The name of two 
Attic orators, both contemporaries of Demosthe¬ 
nes. The first (of the dome Azenia) defended the 
law' of Lcptines against Demosthenes in B.c. 354. 
No oration of either Aristophou is extant. 


Aristot&les (’ApicrrorA^r). A great philosopher, 
the son of Nicomachus, court physician to Philip IL 
of Macedon, and born in B.c. 384 at Stagira, a small 
towu in the Thracian Chalcidic£. He received 
from bis father a training in the natural science 
of the day; but his philosophical education was 
obtained in Athens, where he w’as a pupil and com- 
pauiou of Plato duriug the last tw*euty years of 
the latter’s life (367—347). His mind was, how¬ 
ever, of too exact and unimaginative a type to ac¬ 
cept the mystical idealism of Plato’s later years, 
aud we find him gradually developing a system 
of philosophy of his own, distinct from, and often 
antagonistic to, that of his teacher, whose doc¬ 
trines he nevertheless always treated with pious 
respect, even when controverting them. In the 
later years of his association with Plato aud the 
Academy he began to lecture on his own account, 
treating especially the subject of rhetoric. At the 
death of Plato the pre-eminent ability of Aristotle 
would seem to have designated him to succeed to 
the leadership of the Academy, but his divergence 
from his master’s teachiug w f as too great to make 
this possible. At the iuvitation of his friend Her- 
meas, ruler of Atarneus and Asaos in Mysia, he re¬ 
paired to his court, where he spent several years, 
and married his niece and adopted daughter Pyth¬ 
ias. His sou Nicomachus, how'ever, was the off¬ 
spring of a later union with Herpyllis, said to have 
been a slave, but to w hom he testifies the warmest 
gratitude in his will. From 344 to 342 he was again 
in Athens, but in the latter year he accepted an 
iuvitatiou from King Philip to undertake the over¬ 
sight of the education of his son Alexander. It is 
not too fanciful to trace, in the lofty views of the 
future couqueror, and his passionate love for the 
Homeric poems, the influence of his three years’ 
association with the great philosopher. Aristotle 
did not forget, in this influeutial position, the 
town of his birth, but obtained from Alexander 
that Stagira, w-hicli had been destroyed by Philip, 
should be rebuilt. On Alexander’s accession to 
the throne of Macedon in 335, Aristotle removed to 
Athens, aud established his school in the gymna¬ 
sium known as the Lyceum, from whose shady 
walks (ircpinaroi) his pupils became kuown as 
Peripatetics. He is said to have given two classes 
of lectures: the more abstruse discussions (axpoa- 
parucd ) in the morning for au inner circle of 
advanced pupils, and the popular discourses (c£«- 
TcpiKa) in the evening for the gcueral body of 
lovers of kuowledge. At the death of Alexander, 
in 323, the auti-Macedouiau party in Atlieus recov¬ 
ered a temporary ascendency, and Aristotle was 
involved in au accusation for impiety, to escape 
which he fled to Chalcis in Euboea, in order, as he 
said, “ that the Athenians might not for a secoud 
time commit a siu against philosophy.” Here he 
died soon after, in 322, of a stomach complaint. A 
grave recently (1891) excavated at Chalcis, by the 
explorers of the Americau School at Athens, is 
identified with considerable probability as that of 
Aristotle. His will, perhaps genuine, is preserved 
to us in Diogenes Laertius,v. 1. A statuette in the 
Mattei Palace and a life-size statue in the Villa 
Spada at Rome reproduce the keen features of the 
profound thinker. His character, if we may judge 
from the tone of his writings and from the pro¬ 
visions of his will, was mild aud generous; aud the 
slanderous reports found in spell writers as Athenae- 
ns may be dismissed as utterly without foundation. 
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The many-sided activity of Aristotle's mind and 
his prodigious industry are shown in the extent 
and variety of his writings, which embraced, ac¬ 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, 146 works in 400 
books. Another list, which seems' to rest on the 
authority of the Peripatetic Andronicus, who in the 
time of Cicero published a new edition of Aristotle's 
works, gives the number of books as 1000. 



Head of Aristotle. 


The history of his writings, if a widely accepted 
traditiou be true, is a romantic one. After the death 
of Theophrastus, who had succeeded to the leader¬ 
ship of the Peripatetic School, his library, including 
the works of Aristotle, is said to have passed into 
the hands of his pupil Neleus of Scepsis in the 
Troad. The heirs of Neleus, to protect the books 
from the literary greed of the Attalids of Pergamus, 
concealed them in a vault, where they were injured 
by dampness and the ravages of moths and worms. 
In this hiding-place they were discovered about the 
year b.c. 100 by Apellicon (q. v.), a rich book-lover, 
and conveyed to Athens, wheuce they were taken to 
Home after the capture of Athens by Sulla in b.c. 
66 . In Some they soon attracted the attention of 
scholare, and the new edition then prepared by 
Androuicus (see above) gave a fresh impetus to 
the study of Aristotle and of philosophy in gen¬ 
eral Strangely enough, the list of works in Diog¬ 
enes Laertius, mentioned above, does uot seem 
to contain any of the forty treatises in our Aris¬ 
totle, and it is not impossible that the whole cat¬ 
alogue is a list of forgeries, compiled at a time 
when the real works were lost to sight. The 
greater part of what has come dowu to us un¬ 
der the name of Aristotle is undoubtedly genuine. 

The works of Aristotle fall naturally under three 
heads: I. Dialogues and other works of a popular 
character. II. Collections of facts and material 
for scientific treatment. III. Systematic works. 
Among his writings of a popular character the 
only one which we possess of any consequence is 
the interesting tract On the Polity of the Athenians , 
recently discovered in some Egyptian papyri, and 
edited by Kenyon under the auspices of the British 
Museum (London, 1891). It is written in a clear 
and easy style, and sheds a flood of new light on 
Athenian political history, and especially on the 
Constitution in Aristotle's own time. Of the works 
of the secoud class nothing worthy of mention 
has been preserved. The systematic treatises are 
5 


marked by a severe plainness of style, with none 
of the golden flow of language which the aucients 
praised in Aristotle. This may be due to the fact 
{that these works were not, in most cases, published 
by Aristotle himself or during bis lifetime, but 
were edited after his death, from unfinished MSS., 
by Eudemus, Niconiachus, or Theophrastus. 

Aristotle's systematic treatises may be grouped 
in several divisions, in accordance with the sub¬ 
jects discussed, as follows: I. Logic. II. Natural 
Science. III. Psychology and Metaphysics. IV. 
Ethics. V. Politics. VI. Rhetoric. 

I. The writings on the general subject of Logic 
were iucluded by the later Peripatetics under the 
name of Organon , or Instrument, as having to do 
with reasoning, the chief instrument of dialectic 
and scientific investigation. They embrace (1) 
the Categories tyarrjyopiai), treating of the ten fun¬ 
damental forms of predicating existence (probably 
not by Aristotle himself, but by one of his pupils). 
(2) On Interpretation (Ilfpl 'Epprjveias), dealiug with 
the forms and parts of the sentence. (3) Prior and 
Posterior Analytics (*AvaXvruca U pore pa and "Yore pa), 
containing (a) the doctrine of scientific proof and 
(6) of cognition or knowledge in general. (4) The 
Topics (Tcwruca), on the art of dialectic. (5) The 
Sophistical Refutations (2o<f>to~riKot # EA«y^oi), au ex¬ 
amination of the fallacies of the Sophists, then in 
such vogue. All of the most important of Aris¬ 
totle’s works in the domaiu of Logic have come 
down to us, and they Include the most enduring 
contribution which the great analyst has made to 
human thought. The science of deductive reason¬ 
ing has made no essential progress since his day. 
II. The works in the department of Natural 
Science are (1) the Physics (&vaiK7) *Aicp6aats). This 
is not a treatise on physics in the modern sense 
of the term, but is happily styled by Hegel the 
“ metaphysics of physics.” It treats of the princi¬ 
ples of existence, of matter and form, explaining 
the fundamental conceptions in accordance with 
which we look at the phenomena of nature. (2) 
On the Heavens (Ilfpi O vpavov). (3) On Generation 
and Decay (Ilept rfvfVfoir *al &0opas) y discussing 
the pairs of opposites, hot and cold, and wet aud 
dry, and how their different combinations produce 
the four elements of fire, air, earth, and water. (4) 
Meteorology (MfTfcopoAoyuca). (5) Researches about 
Animals (At irepi ra. Zq>a Toropiai). (6) On the Parts 
of Animals (Ilf pi Z&ojp Mopteop). (7) On the Generation 
of Animals (Ilf pi Zepoap replace*?). (8) On Locomotion 
of Animals (Ilfpl Ilopeias Z<oc*p). (9) A number of 
shorter works are usually classed together under 
the head of Parva Naturalia. They treat of sense 
and sensation, youth and age, and other phenom¬ 
ena of life. The treatises On Plants , On the Uni - 
verse , On Motion, On Respiration, On Colour , On Phys¬ 
iognomy, On Strange Statements , aud the collection 
of various scientific Problems , are all of doubtful 
authenticity. The above-mentioned works ex¬ 
hibit an astonishing breadth of observation in 
natural history. The Researches about A nimals shows 
an acquaintance with almost five hundred differ¬ 
ent species, and the observations on the purpose 
and adaptation of the organs of various creatures 
are characterized by remarkable insight. IIL 
Psychology and Metaphysics. (1) On the Soul 
(Ilfpl TTfs ^vxijs). This treatise might fairly be 
classed with the works on natural science, as it 
does not deal with psychology in the modern 
sense, but with the physiology of the vital prin- 
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ciple in animals generally. (2) The Metaphysics 
(M€Ta<f>v<riKa), as the name indicates, forms the high¬ 
est step in Aristotle’s system, aud deals with the 
first principles of all existence. Here he grapples 
with the deepest questions of philosophy, but with 
less clear and satisfactory results than he reaches 
in many of liis discussions. His doctrine of mind 
(i/oOr), or the godhead, as the power that moves 
the starry heavens, is not sufficient to account for 
the structure of the universe or the origin of ex¬ 
isting things. IV. Ethics. The ethical works 
of Aristotle embrace (1) the Nicomachean Ethics 
i’WOiKa NtKo/Li4x«ia); (2) the Eudemean Ethics ('Hduca 
Ev8r}p.(ia) m j (3) the so-called Magna Moralia (’Hdoca 
McyaXa). The foundation principles of the Aristo¬ 
telian system of morals appear alike in all of these 
works, but it is probable that the first alone is the 
work of the philosopher himself. He teaches that 
happiness is the highest good, and that this is 
fouud in an activity of the soul in accordance 
with virtue. Virtue is a permanent state of the 
soul, and consists in the mean between the too 
much (v7rc pfto\r)) and the too little (eXXci^ir). The 
Nicomachean Ethics is one of the most interesting 
of Aristotle’s works, and his descriptions of some 
of the virtuous characters (see bk. iv.) are exceed¬ 
ingly impressive. V. Politics. Closely connected 
with the Ethics is the Politics (noXtriffd). The best 
ordering of the State was, to Aristotle’s mind, the 
worthiest problem for the philosopher; and though 
his treatment of the subject was not brought to a 
logical conclusion, yet the work contains much 
valuable iuformation and abouuds in interesting 
remarks. The Economics (OiKovopind ) is probably 
the work of some later writer of the Peripatetic 
School. VI. Rhetoric. The rhetorical works in¬ 
clude (1) the Poetics (n?pt UoirjriKrji), and (2) the Art 
of Rhetoric (Texvrj 'PrjToptKTj). The first of these, 
though insignificant in length, has received more 
consideration in recent years than almost any oth¬ 
er work of the*author. The famous definition of 
tragedy in chap, vi., the discussion of the parte of 
tragedy in chap, xii., and the distinction between 
epic aud tragic poetry iu chap. xxvi. are passages 
of the greatest interest and value. The celebrated 
doctrine of the nddapais effected by tragedy (vi. 2) 
has given rise to much discussion, but has uot yet 
been satisfactorily explained. The doctrine of the 
three u unities” of tragedy, upon which so much 
stress has been laid by the French critics, was 
first promulgated by Aristotle in this work. The 
Rhetoric treats of oratorical proof, and its leading 
elements, together with an interesting discussion 
(bk.iii.) of style—all marked by the author’s usual 
clear aud exhaustive treatment. 

In reviewing the works of Aristotle we are at a 
loss whether to admire most his vast and accurate 
observation of nature, his profound acquaintance 
w ith the literature of his day, or his deep and pen¬ 
etrating insight, his keen analysis, aud his unfail¬ 
ing good sense. Iu liis love for research and his 
critical tendency he may be regarded as the fore¬ 
runner of the Alexandrian Age which was soon to 
open. His style, though so concise as sometimes 
to be obscure, is often a model of coudensed energy, 
and his occasional illustrations are marvellously 
appropriate. His influence on the course of human 
thought since his day has been almost boundless. 
Iu antiquity he was the most honoured philosopher, 
while the early Christian writers compared Plato 
and Aristotle to Moses and Christ. He was the ora¬ 


cle of the Middle Ages, when his writings, through 
his followers, the schoolmen, were almost all that 
saved Europe from utter barbarism. The Arabiaus, 
in the reign of the calif A1 Mamun (a.d. 813), began 
to translate his works, which became the founda¬ 
tion of Saracenic culture, and were brought by 
them to the knowledge of Western Europe through 
the medium of Latin versions from the Arabic. In 
Arabic tradition Aristotle is the u wisest man,” just 
as his pupil Ishkauder (Alexander) is the hero of 
warlike fable. The Romau Catholic Church almost 
cauonized him, and his philosophical system, as 
modified by the great Dominicans Albertus Mag¬ 
nus and Thomas Aquinas, lies at the basis of Cath¬ 
olic theology to-day. But when the Renaissance 
gave back to Europe the knowledge of Plato, the 
popularity of Aristotle declined. Plato’s perfection 
of form, aud the fact that he w rote for the enlight¬ 
ened public generally, rather than for an inner 
circle of special students, uo doubt contributed to 
this result. The Reformers, who regarded Aristotle 
as the bulwark of the Papacy, attacked him bitter¬ 
ly, and by the middle of the eighteenth century he 
had been almost set aside. It was reserved for the 
nineteenth century, through the labours of Scbleier- 
macher, Spengel, Brandis, and others, to find the 
key to the true historical appreciation of the value 
of Aristotle. 

The iuflueuce of Aristotle on the vocabulary of ^ 
modern philosophy is worthy of especial notice. A 
large number of terms which are in coustant use 
to-day are derived from him, either directly or 
through the medium of Latin equivalents. Some 
of these are: principle (apxy)i subject {xmoKeipevov), 
matter (materies — v\q),form, end, final cause, faculty 
(dvvapis), energy , category , predicament , habit, mean , 
extreme, quintessence , metaphysics, etc. 

The great edition of the Prussian Academy (Ber¬ 
lin, 1831-70), in five quarto volumes, contains the 
text in Bekker’s recension (i. aud ii.); the Latin 
translation by Pacius, Argyropylus, Bessario, aud 
others (iii.); the Scholia edited by Brandis (iv.); 
the fragments, and the Aristotelian Index of Bo- 
nitz (v.). A convenient text edition is published 
iu the Teubner Series (Leipzig). Annotated edi¬ 
tions of single works are numerous. Among them 
may be mentioned the Psychology, by Trendelen¬ 
burg (Jena, 1877); the Metaphysics, by Schwegler- 
Bonitz (Bonn, 1848); the Nicomachean Ethics, by 
Ramsauer (Leipzig, 1878); the Politics, by Susemibl 
(Leipzig, 1879); the Rhetoric , by Spengel (Leipzig, 
1867); the Poetics, by Vahleu (Berlin, 1884). Val¬ 
uable English works are Graut’s Ethics (Loudon. 
1866); By water’s Ethics (Oxford, 1890); Newman’s 
Politics (Oxford, 1887); Jowett’s Politics (Oxford, 
1885); Wallace’s Psychology (Cambridge, 1884); 
Grote’s Aristotle (Loudon, 1872). The aucieut com- 
meutaries of Alexander Aphrodisieusis (a.d. 200 ) 
and Simplicius (a.d. 530) are of great importance 
historically. The Paraphrases of Themistins (a.d. 
375) are occasionally useful in settling doubtful 
points in the text. The literal translations in the 
Bohu Library are of respectable merit. 

AristoxSnus ( Apiarro^evos). A Greek philoso¬ 
pher aud musician, a native of Tarenturo, and a 
pupil of Aristotle. He lived about B.c. 330, aud 
was a prolific writer on various subjects, but most 
particularly on music. In contrast with the Py¬ 
thagoreans, who referred everything to the rela¬ 
tions of numbers, he regarded music as founded on 
the difl’eronce of tones as perceived by the ear. Of 
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his Ap/Msuta Sroi^da throe hooks are preserved, 
but they are neither complete nor iu their original 
shape. They have beeu edited by Marqnard (Ber¬ 
lin, 1869). Only a part of his ‘Pvd/iuca 2 Toix«ia has 
survived. See Musica. 

Arithmetlca (dpidprjTiKTf sc. Tf^irq). See Abacus ; 
Logistica; Mathematica. 

Anus CApcios). A celebrated writer and theolo¬ 
gian of Alexandria, who denied the eternal divinity 
and consnbstantiality of the Second Person of the 
Trinity. Though much persecuted for his heresy, 
lie succeeded iu winuing the favour of the emperor 
Constantine, and supplanted his great opponent St. 
Athanasius. When about to enter the cathedral at 
Constantinople in triumph, he suddenly died, a.d. 
336. From him the sect of the Arians gets its name. 

A rin si a (*Apiou(rta). A district on the north 
coast of Chios, famous for its wine. 

Anna, Armatura (orrXa, cvrca, T«vxca). Arms, 
armour. The weapons of attack and defence em¬ 
ployed by theGreeks of historic times are essentially 
the same as those with which the Homeric heroes 
appear equipped in an earlier age. The cbauges 
gradually introduced, especially after the Persian 
Ware, tended to make the armour lighter and to 
give greater power of movement to the combatants. 
For defensive armour they used a helmet (icopvs, 
kvv(tj) ; a cuirass (0J)pa£) (see Thorax) ; a girdle 
((uvrj) of leather or felt, covering the lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle of the 
thighs. Sometimes this consisted of narrow strips 
calledTfTc'pirycff(wings) arrauged either in single or 
double rows, and covered with metal. Sometimes 
it was a complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves (tanjpibfs) covered the front part of the 
legs from the ankles to just above the knee, and 
consisted of flexible metal plates or leather fast¬ 
ened behind with buckles. The weapons of de¬ 
fence were completed by the shield. 

For offensive weapons they had, besides the 
sword (£i<£of), the lance ( 8 opv), five to seven feet 
long. This was of iron, sometimes broader, some¬ 
times narrower, and sometimes hooked and with 
au iron joint on the bntt end which served to fix 
the spear more easily in the ground, or could be 
used as an offensive weapon when the regular head 
was broken off. The cavalry used a shorter lance 
(voXtw) for hurling as well as thrustiug; this was 
much shorter than the Macedonian adptaaa. The j 
other weapons of attack were javelius (aicorna) 
of different sizes, the longer kinds of which were 
hurled by means of a thong, bows and arrows (see 
Arcus), and slings. On the equipment of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of troops, see Gymnetae; Hippeis; 
Hoputak ; Peltastae. 

Among the Romans the full equipment of de¬ 
fensive armour similaply consisted of helmet (cams, 
galea) i cuirass (see Lorica), greaves (< ocrea ), and 
shield ( dipeus , scutum). With regard to the greaves, 
it must be noted that in later times the infantry 
wore them only on the right leg, which was un¬ 
protected by the shield. 

Besides the sword ( ensis, gladius ), the horse and 
foot of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance (see Hasta). It was only the 
light-armed troops that fought with javelins and 
slings. Then the pilum (q. v.) was introduced, 
first for a part and finally for the whole of the 
legion. This was the missile which the Romans 
hurled at the commencement of a battle before 



coming to close quarters with their swords. Bows 
were not a national weapon with the Romans, 
and were only used by their allies. See Exerci- 
tus; Legio. 

Armaments. A term more particularly applied 
to the tackle of a ship. See Navis. 

Armamentarium (onXoOrfKg, o-KevodgKr)). A 
place where armamenta (q. v.) were kept. A naval 
arsenal. A very celebrated one was that in the 
Piraeus (q. v.), built about 
B.c. 342-330, and destroyed by 
Sulla. See Plut. Sulla y 14. 

Armarium. A cupboard, 
book-case, or closet. In pri¬ 
vate bouses it was usually 
placed in the atrium (q. v.). 

In au inscription (Orelli, 

4549 ) the word is applied to 
a sepulchre. 

, . ,, , . . Armarium, from a Pom- 

Armenia ( A ppsvia). A peian Painting. (Rich.) 

country of Asia, lying be¬ 
tween Asia Minor and the Caspian Sea, in a lofty 
table-land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and con¬ 
taining the sources of the Tigris and of the Euphra¬ 
tes, the latter of which divides the country iuto two 
unequal parts, which were called Maior aud Minor. 
The people of Armenia were one of the most*an¬ 
cient families of that branch of the human race 
which is called Caucasian. (See Indo-European 
Languages.) They were conquered by the As¬ 
syrians and Persians, aud were at a later time sub¬ 
ject to the Greek kings of Syria. When Antiochus 
the Great (q. v.) was defeated by the Romaus (b.c. 
190), the country regained its independence, and 
was at this period divided into4he two kingdoms 
of Armenia Maior and Minor. Ultimately, Armenia 
Minor was made a Roman province by Trajan ; and 
Armenia Maior, after being a perpetual object of 
contention between the Romans and the Parthians, 
was subjected to the revived Persian Empire by 
its first king, Artaxerxes, in a.d. 226. 

A kind of military tunic worn by 


Armilausa. 


to the knees. See 


foot - soldiers and reaching 
Mayor on Juv. v. 143; 
aud Ducange, s. h. v. 

(ed. Favre, 1883). 

Armilla (yjrtXcop, 
o<f>ts). A bracelet or 
armlet. Among the ‘ 

Persians aud Modes 
these ornaments were 
worn by men, prob¬ 
ably as a mark of 
distinction (Herod, 
viii. 113); but in 
Greece they seem to 
have been confined 
to women, or to ef¬ 
feminate men. 

Greek 

(also dpaKovres) was given them because of their 
serpentine shape. 

Bracelets were likewise worn at Rome by ladies 
of rank, but it was considered a mark of effemi¬ 
nacy for men in an ordinary way to use such fern- 
iuine ornaments (Snet. Cal. 52; Ner. 30). They 
were, however, publicly conferred by a Roman 
general upon soldiers for deeds of extraordinary 



The Bracelet. (On Statue of Sleeping 
* , Ariadnd in the Vatican.) 
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merit (Liv. x. 44; Plin. //. N. xxxiii. $ 37), in 
which case they were worn as a mark of houonr, 
and probably differed in form from the ordinary 
ornaments of the kiud. 



The cut below shows the Roman military 
bracelet. The original, which is of pure gold, 
was fouud in Cheshire, England. 



Roman Military Bracelet 


Armillum. A wine-jug ( urceolus ) used in sacri¬ 
fices, and carried on the shoulder ( armus) t whence 
the name. 

Armilustrium. A Roman festival for the puri¬ 
fication of arras, and celebrated annually on the 
19th of October. It marked the end of the cam¬ 
paigning season, as the Quinquatrus marked the 
beginning of it. See Mommsen, Inter . Lai. Ant. p. 
404; and Livy, xxvii. 37. 

Arminius. The Latinized form of Hermann , 
“ the chieftain.” Son of Sigimer, and chief of the 
tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited the country 
to the north of the Hartz Mountains, now forming 
the south of Hanover aud Brunswick. He was 
born in b.c. 18; and in his youth he led the Che- 
msci as auxiliaries of the Roman legions in Ger¬ 
many, where he learned the Roman language, was 
admitted to the freedom of the city, and enrolled 
among the equites. In a.d. 9, Arinin ins persuad¬ 
ed his countrymen to rise against the Romans, 
who were now masters of this part of Germany. 
His attempt was crowned with success. Quintil- 
ius Varus, who was stationed in the country with 
three legions, was destroyed, with almost all his 
troops (see Varus) ; and the Romans had to re¬ 
linquish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In a.d. 14, Arminius had to defend his country 
against Germanicus. At first he was successful, 
but Germanicus made good liis retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in the course of this campaign 
that Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, fell into 
the hands of the Romans. In a.d. 16, Arminius 
was defeated by Germanicus, aud his country was 
probably only saved from subjection by the jeal¬ 
ousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus iu the 


following year. At length Arminius aimed at ab¬ 
solute power, and was iu consequence cut off by 
his own relations in the thirty-seventh year of 
bis age, a.d. 19. A colossal statue of Arminius by 
Bandel was erected in August, 1875, near Del mold 
in Germany. See Bottger, Hermann der Chemsier- 
f urst (1874), aud the article Germania. 

Armoracia (pafyavU). Horseradish. 

Armorica or Aremorica. The name of the 
northwest const of Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) 
to the Sequaua (Seine), derived from the Keltic 
ar, air, “ upon mwV, mdr, “ the sea.” Later, the 
name was confined to Brittany. 

Army. See Castra ; Exkrcitus ; Legio ; Sa- 

CRAMENTUM. 

Ami {*Apiaj). A daughter of Aeolus, who gave 
her name to two towns, one in Thessaly and the 
other in Boeotia. Poseidon, under the form of a bull, 

I became her lover (Pausan. ix. 40; Ovid, Met. vi. 4). 

Arneis (* Apvrjts ). The same as Arnis (q. v.). 

Amis (*A pvts). A festival held by the Argives 
in August, during which they killed any dog that 
came into the Agora; hence the name jciwx^dvrtr 
given to the feast (Athen. iii. p. 99 e ). The mas¬ 
sacre of dogs was probably due to the fear of 
madness, as was the similar killing of dogs at 
Rome in the same month, which is, however, usu¬ 
ally assigned to their having failed to give notice 
of the attack of the Gauls ou the Capitol. See 
Pliny, H. N. xxix. 59. 

Araobiiia. An African who won a high rep¬ 
utation as a master of rhetoric at Sicca in Nn- 
midia, in the reign of Diocletian. He was at first 
a heathen and an assailant of Christianity; but 
on becoming a Christian, to prove the sincerity 
of his conversion, he wrote (about a.d. 295) the 
extant work Adversut Gentes . This is a snperii- 
: cial and rhetorical defence of Christianity and nt- 
1 tack on polytheism, but it is full of instruction 
w T ith regard to the contemporary heathenism and 
its various worships. It is contained in seven 
books. The text is derived from a MS. iu Pari* 
of the ninth century, in which the work is en¬ 
titled Adversut Nationes. The editio princeps is that 
of Sabaeus (Rome, 1543). Good editions are those of 
Hillebraud (Halle, 1844), aud Reifferscheid (1875). 
Eng. trans. in the Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xix. 

Amus. The modem Arno; the chief river of 
Etruria, which, rising in the Apennines, and flow¬ 
ing by Pisae (Pisa), emptied into the Tuscan Sea. 

Ardtoi Hifiroi ( dporoi iepol). “ Sacred plough- 
iugs,” three in number, held iu Attica in the 
month Maimacterion (Nov.-Dee ), to commemorate 
the institution of agriculture. The first plough¬ 
ing was held at Sciros; the second on the Rariou 
Plaiu near Eleusis; the third under the Acropolis. 
A family of priests known as Bovfvyim, a sort of 
Arval Brotherhood (see Fratres Arvales), cared 
for the sacred plough aud oxen. See Schumann, 
Griech. Alt. ii. 266. 

Arpi See Argyripa. 

Arpinum. A town of Latium on the river Fi- 
hrenus, originally belonging to the Volsciaus aud 
afterwards to the Samnites, was a Roman mnni- 
cipium, aud received the ius suffragii , or right of 
voting iu the Roman Comitia, B.c. 188. It was the 
birthplace of Marius and Cicero. 

Arquftes. See Sagittarii. 
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Ana, Anfibo. An earnest. The word arrabo 
is Semitic, and occurs (dppaftmv, LXX.) in Gen. 
xxxviii. 17-20, of a ring, bracelets, and staff given 
as a pledge for the price, and the correspoudiug 
verb in Hebrew several titnes. The Phoenician 
traders probably brought word and custom to 
Greece, and Plantns probably followed in this a 
Greek original. He uses the word for auytbing 
given as sign of a bargain being made and as 
pledge of its fulfilment. The original idea seems 
to have been a temporary deposit reclaimable on 
the bargain being fulfilled. The thing thus serv¬ 
ing as arra (“ earnest ”—“ arles,” Scotch; lea arches , 
French; “ erles penny,” North-Couutry English), 
given on hiring a servant—“Queen’s shilling” in 
enlisting recruits ( Handgeld , Gottesheller , Weinkauf , 
in Germany)—might be a mere token or a pledge 
of some value, as a ring or a piece of mouey, or 
might pass into part payment of the price or part 
delivery of the thing purchased, and, according 
to any special agreement or custom, might be for¬ 
feitable by the party not carrying out his bargain, 
such forfeit being in lieu of or in addition to other 
remedies for breach of contract. 

Arretinm. The modern Arezzo; one of the 
more important of the twelve cities of Etruria, 
was situated in the northeast of the country at 
the foot of the Apennines, and possessed a fertile 
territory near the sources of the Arnus and the 
Tiber, producing good wine and corn. It was 
particularly celebrated for its pottery. 

Arrhephorla (ra dpprj<f)6pia). A festival which, 
according to the various ways in which the 
name is written (for we find (p(rrj<f>6pia or tppij- 
<P6pia\ is attributed to different deities. The first 
form is derived from dpprjra , and thus would in¬ 
dicate a festival at which mysterious things were 
carried about. The other name would point to 
Ersd or Hersd, who was believed to be a daugh¬ 
ter of Cecrops, and whose worship was iuti- 
mately connected with that of Athend. But, 
even admitting the latter, we still have suffi¬ 
cient ground for believiug that the festival was 
solemnized, iu a higher sense, in honour of Atheud. 
It was held at Athens, in the month of Scitopho- 
rion. See Mommsen, Heortologie , pp. 443 foil. 

Arrhidaeua ( ’Appibaios ). The son of Philip 
of Macedon and a female dancer, Philiuna of 
Larissa. He was of imbecile understanding. On 
the death of Alexander, B.c. 323, he was elect¬ 
ed king uuder the name of Philip, aud in 322 
be married Eurydicd. On their return to Mace¬ 
donia he and his wife were made prisoners 
and put to death by order of Olympias, iu the 
year 317. 

Ania. (1) See Paetus. (2) See Thraska. 
Arrlanua, Flavius. A Greek author, who wrote 
chiefly on philosophy aud history. He was born at 
Nicomedia iu Bithynia, towards the end of the first 
century aa>., and was a pupil of the Stoic philoso¬ 
pher Epictetus. He lived under the emperors Ha- 
driau, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, enjoy- 
iug a high reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Rome and Athens, 
and high offices of state, such as the governorship 
of Cappadocia uuder Hadrian, a.d. 136, and the 
consulship under Antoninus. His last years were 
spent iu his native town, where he filled the office 
of priest to Demeter, and died at an advanced age. 
From the likeness of his character to that of the 


famous Athenian, he was nicknamed “ Xenophon 
Junior.” Of his philosophical works we have still 
the first half (four books) of the Discourses of Ep¬ 
ictetus, a leading authority for the tenets of that 
philosopher and the Stoical ethics; and the hand¬ 
book called the Encheiridion of Epictetus , a short 
mauual of morality, which on account of its pithy 
and practical precepts became a great favourite 
with Pagans and Christians, had a commentary 
written on it by Simplicius iu the sixth century, 
and after the revival of learning was long used as 
a school-book. Of his numerous historical writings 
we possess the chief one, the Anabasis of Alexander , 
in seven books. This is a complete history of that 
conqueror from his accession to his death, drawn 
from the best sources, especially Ptolemy and Ar- 
istobulus, and modelled on Xenophon, of whom we 
are reminded by the very title and the number of 
books, though it has none of Xenophou’s charm. 
It is the beBt work on Alexander that has survived 
from antiquity. To this we should add the Indica , 
a short work on India, written in the Ionic dialect, 
and especially valuable for its abstract of Nearchns’s 
report of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to the Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
coasting voyage, the Periplus Ponti Euxini, and a 
trifling treatise on hunting, the Cynegeticus. A 
work on tactics wrongly ascribed to him is prob¬ 
ably from the hand of Aelian the Tactician. Of 
his other histories—e. g. of the successors of Alex¬ 
ander, of Trajan’s battles with the Parthians, of 
his own native country till its absorption into the 
Empire, aud the campaign against the Alaui dur¬ 
ing his command in Cappadocia—we have only ab¬ 
stracts or fragments. The best edition of the 
Anabasis is that of KrUger (1848). There is an 
English translation by Chinnock (1893). 

Arrogatio. One of the Roman methods of 
adoption. 8ce Adoptio. 

Ars&ces ('Apaaicijs). The name of (1) the founder 
of the Parthian Empire, which was also borne by all 
his successors, who were henoe called the Arsacidae. 
He was of obscure origin, but he iuduced the Par¬ 
thians to revolt from Antiocbus II., king of Syria, 
and became the first monarch of the Parthians, 
about b.c. 250. The events which immediately 
followed are stated very differently by different 
historians. He rcigued only two years, aud was 
succeeded by his brother Tiridates. (2) Tiri- 
dates, reigned thirty-seven years, B.c. 248-211, 
and defeated Seleucns Callinicus, the successor 
of Antiochus II. (3) Artabanus I., son of the 
preceding, was attacked by Antiochus III. (the 
Great), who, however, at length recoguized him 
as king, about 210. (4) Priapatius, son of the 

preceding, reigned fifteen years, aud left three 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. (5) 
Phraates I. was succeeded by his brother 
(6) Mithridates I., who greatly enlarged the 
Parthian Empire by his conquests. He defeated 
Demetrius Nicator. king of Syria, and took him 
prisoner in 138. He died during the captivity of 
Demetrius, between 138 and 130. (7) Phraates 

II., son of the preceding, defeated aud slew in 
battle Antiochus VII. Sidetes, b.c. 128. Phraates 
himself was shortly after killed by the Scythians. 
(8) Artabanus II., youngest son of No. 4, fell in 
battle against the Thogarii or Tocharii, apparently 
after a short reign. (9) Mithridates II., son of 
the preceding, added many nations to the Parthian 
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Empire, whence lie obtained the surname of Great. 
He sent an ambassador to Sulla, b.c. 92. (10) 

Mnascires (?), the successor of the preceding, of 
whom nothing is known. (11) Sanatroces, reigned 
seven years, and died about b.c. 70. (12) Phraates 

III. , son of the preceding, lived at the time of 
the war between the Romans and Mitkridates of 
Pontns, by both of whom he was courted. He was 
murdered by his two sons, Mithridates and Orodes. 
(13) Mithridates III., son of the preceding, was 
expelled from the throne on accouut of his cruelty, 
and was succeeded by his brother Orodes. (14) 
Orodes I., brother of the preceding, was the Par¬ 
thian king whose general Surenas defeated Cras- 
sus and the Romans, B.c. 53. (See Crassus.) 
After the death of Crassus, Orodes gave the com¬ 
mand of the army to his son Pacorus, who invaded 
Syria both in 51 and 50, but was in each year 
driven back by Cassius. In 40, the Parthiaus 
again invaded Syria, under the command of Pac- 
oms and Labienus, but were defeated iu 39 by 
Ventidius Bassus, one of Antony’s legates. Iu 38, 
Pacorus once more invaded Syria, but was com¬ 
pletely defeated and fell iu the battle. This de¬ 
feat was a severe blow to the aged king, Orodes, 
who shortly afterwards surrendered the crown to 
his son Phraates during his lifetime. (15) Phra¬ 
ates IV. was a cruel tyrant. Iu 36, Antony in¬ 
vaded Parthia, but was obliged to retreat after 
losing a great part of his army. A few years after¬ 
wards Phraates was driven out of the country by 
bis subjects, and Tiridates proclaimed kiug in his | 
stead. Phraates, however, was soon restored by 
the Scythiaus, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, 
carrying with him the youngest son of Phraates. 
Augustus restored bis son to Phraates, on condi¬ 
tion of his surrendering the Roman standards and 
prisoners taken in the war with Crassus aud An¬ 
tony. They were given up iu 20, and their res¬ 
toration was celebrated not only by the poets, 
but by festivals and commemorative mouuments. 
Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages his 
four sons. In a.d. 2, Phraates was poisoned by 
his wife Thermusa and her son Phraataces. (16) 
Phraatacks reigned only a short time, as he was 
expelled by his subjects on accouut of his crimes. 
The Parthian nobles then elected as king Orodes, 
who was of the family of the Arsacidae. (17) Oro- 
des II. also reigned only a short time, as he was 
killed by the Parthiaus on account of his cruelty. 
Upon his death the Parthiaus applied to the Ro¬ 
mans for Vouones, one of the sous of Phraates 

IV. , who was accordingly granted to them. (18) 

Vononks I., son of Phraates IV., w'as also disliked i 
by his subjects, who therefore invited Artabanus, 
king of Media, to take possession of the kingdom. 
Artabanus drove Vouones out of Parthia, who re¬ 
sided first in Armenia, next iu Syria, and subse- 1 
quently in Cilicia. He was put to death in a.d. 
19. (19) Artabanus III. obtained the Parthian 

kingdom soou after the expulsion of Vouones, 


about a.d. 16. Artabanus was involved iu hos¬ 
tilities with the Romans, and was expelled more 
than once by bis subjects. (20) Gotarzks suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Artabanus III., but was defeated 
by his brother Bardaufes and retired into Hyrcania. 
(21) Bardanes, brother of the preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes 
again obtained the crown. (22) Vononeb II. 
succeeded Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short. 

(23) VologEses I., son of Vonones II. or Arta¬ 
banus III. Soon after his accession be conquered 
Armenia, which he gave to his brother Tiridates. 
He carried on war with the Romans, but was de¬ 
feated by Domitius Corbulo, and at length made 
peace with the Romans on condition that Tiridates 
should receive Armenia as a gift from the Romau 
emperor. Accordingly Tiridates came to Rome io 
63, aud obtained from Nero the Armenian crown. 

(24) Pacorus succeeded his father, Vologeses I., 
and was a contemporary of Domitian and Trajan. 

(25) Chosroes or Osroes succeeded his brother 

Pacorus during the reign of Trajan. His conquest 
of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Parthia by 
Trajau, who stripped it of many of its provinces, 
and made the Parthiaus for a time subject to 
Rome. (See Traianus.) Upon the death of Tra¬ 
jan, iu A.D. 117, Hadrian relinquished the conquest* 
of Trajan, and made the Euphrates, as before, 
the eastern boundary of the Romau Empire. (26) 
Vologeses II. succeeded his father, Chosroes, aud 
reigned from about a.d. 122 to 149. (27) Vologe¬ 

ses III. was defeated by the generals of the em¬ 
peror Verus, and purchased peace by ceding Meso¬ 
potamia to the Romaus. From this time to the 
downfall of the Parthian Empire there is great 
confusion in the list of kings. The last king of 
Parthia was Artabanus IV., in whose reign tho 
Persians recovered their long-lost independence. 



They were led by Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, 
and defeated the Parthiaus in three great battles, 
in the last of w hich Artabanus was taken prisouer 
and killed, a.d. 226. Thus ended the Parthian 
Empire of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 
years. The Parthiaus were now obliged to sub¬ 
mit to Artaxerxes, the fonuder of the dynasty 
of the Sassanidae, which continued to reign till 
a.d. 651. See Partiiia. 

Arsacia ('Apo-aida). See Rhagae. 

Arsacidae. The name of a dynasty of Parthian 
kings. (Sec Aiisaces.) It was also the name of 
a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar¬ 
menia from B.c. 149 to a.d. 428. 

Atb Amoris or Ars Amatoria. A poem on the 
art of love by P. Ovidius Naso (q. v.), brilliant 
and licentious, whose immorality was at least the 
pretence of its author's subsequent banishment by 
Augustus. It is in three books. 

Ars Donatl. The title of a grammar by AttUni 
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Donatiis (q. v.) that was a favourite school-book in 
the Middle Ages, so that in Old English the word 
“douat” (Chancer) is used as a generic term for a 
grammar. 

Arsin5e {'Apatvorj). (1) The daughter of Melea¬ 
ger, and mother of Ptolemy I. of Egypt, by Philip, 
father of Alexander. During her pregnancy she 
was married to Lngus. (2) The daughter of Ptol¬ 
emy I. of Egypt aud Berenice. She married Ly- 
simochus, king of Thrace, who was already ad¬ 
vanced in years, by whom she had several childreu. 
Lysimachus, setting out for Asia, left her in Mace- 
donia, with two sous, Lysimachus and Philip, a 
part of the fruits of their union. This monarch 
having been slain in an expedition, Ptolemy Ce- 
rauuti8 seized on Macedonia, but could not take 
the city of Cassandria, where Arsiuo6 had taken 
refuge with her children. He therefore offered 
her his hand in marriage, and with much difficul¬ 
ty obtained her consent. But no sooner had he 
been admitted into the city for the purpose of 
celebrating the nuptials, than he caused her two 
sous to be slain, and exiled Arsino^ herself to Sa- 
mothrace. From this island she soon took her 
departure to wed Ptolemy Philadelphia, her owu 
brother, the first instance of this kind of union, 
aud which became afterwards 60 common in the 
time of the Ptolemies. Although many years old¬ 
er than Ptolemy, she nevertheless inspired him 
with such a passion that, after her death, he gave 
her name to one of the nomes of Egypt (Arsinoitis), 
and to several cities both iu that country and else¬ 
where. He even gave orders to have a temple 
erected to her, but his own death and that of the 
architect prevented the fulfilment of his wishes. 
It was intended to have had the ceiling of load¬ 
stone, and the statue of iron, iu order that the lat¬ 
ter might appear to be suspended in the air (Plin. H. 
S. xxxiv. 14). (3) A daughter of Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace, and the earlier wife of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. She became by him the mother of Ptol¬ 
emy III. (Euergetes), Lysimachus, and Berenice. 
After Ptolemy’s union with Arsinotf, his own sis¬ 
ter, she was banished to Coptos. The charge 
brought against her was a design to overthrow 
her rival. (4) Daughter of Ptolemy III. and Ber¬ 
enice*, married Ptolemy Philopator, her brother. 
Her husband subsequently having become enam¬ 
oured of Agathoclea, aud being completely ruled 
by this woman and her brothers, was iuduced, at 
their instigation, to order Arsino6 to be put to 
death. (5) A daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, pro¬ 
claimed queen by Ganymedes, when Caesar at¬ 
tacked Alexandria. She was conquered, and 
brought iu triumph to Rome; but, as this proved 
displeasing to the people, she was set at liberty. 
Subsequently, at the instigation of her younger 
sister Cleopatra, she was put to death by the or¬ 
ders of Antony, in the Temple of Artemis at Mile¬ 
tus ( Hirt. Bell. Alex. 4; Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 9). 

Arsin&e (Aperivorji). The name of several cities, 
each called after one or other of the persous men¬ 
tioned above. Of these the most important were: 
0) In the Nomos Herodpolites in Lower Egypt, 
near or upon the head of the Sinus Herodpolites, 
or west branch of the Red Sea (Gulf of Suez). It 
was afterwards called Cleopatra. (2) The chief 
city of the Nomos Arsiuoltes in Middle Egypt; for¬ 
merly called Crocodilopolis, from its being the chief 
seat of the Egyptiau worship of the crocodile. 


Ara Poetlca. A poetical epistle written by Q. 
Horatius Flaccus (q. v.) in hexameters, aud ad¬ 
dressed to the Pisos. It is best regarded as an 
expression of his matured views on topics con¬ 
nected with literary studies. It abouuds iu happy 
turns of phrase, and is marked throughout its lines 
by sound sense and excellent literary taste. 

Art, Ancient. See the articles Aes; Archi- 
tectura ; Aurum ; Caelatura ; Colvmna ; Fic¬ 
tile; Gemma; Numismatics; Pictcra; Statu- 
aria. 

Art&ha (aprafirf). A Persian measure of capac¬ 
ity, much used as a corn-measure, and contain¬ 
ing 51 choenices, or 12} gallons, nearly (Herod. 
■ i. 192). 

Artabanua (’ Aprd&avos). (1) Son of Hystaspes 
aud brother of Darius; is frequently mentioned iu 
the reign of his nephew Xerxes as a wise and frank 
counsellor. (2) An Hyrcanian, commander of the 
body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this kiug iu 
I B.c. 465, but was shortly afterwards killed by Ar- 
| taxerxes. (3) The name of several kings of Par- 
thia. 

I Artabazes (’AprajSdfijr) or Artavasdes. A king 
| of Armenia, the son and successor of Tigranes, who 
begau to reign about B.c. 70. It was principally 
: through his treacherous advice, as to the mode of 
I entering Parthia, that Crassus failed iu his expe- 
1 dition against that country. lie was subsequent- 
| ly taken by Antony, to whom he had also acted a 
^ treacherous part in his Parthian expedition, who 
I led him in triumph at Alexandria. He was put 
| to death, after the battle of Actium, by Cleopatra, 
| who wished to obtain assistance from the king of 
Media, and therefore sent him the head of Arta- 
! vasdes, his enemy. The priuce appeal's to have 
j been a very well educated man. He wrote in 
Greek two historical works, some tragedies, dis¬ 
courses, etc. (Plut. Anton. 50, seqq.). 

Artax&ta ( to 'Apra^ara ). The chief city of 
j Greater Armenia, aud the seat of the kings. It was 
: burned by the Roman Corbulo (q. v.), and when re- 
I built by Tiridates was named Neronea, in honour 
| of the emperor Nero. See Artaxias. 

Artaxerxes {' Apra^epi-ijs). The name of four 
I Persian kings. (1) Surnamed Longimanus, from 
his right hand being longer than his left, sneceed- 
! ed his father, Xerxes I., and reigned B.c. 465-425. 

| He carried on war against the Egyptians, who 
were assisted in their revolt by the Athenians. 
He was succeeded by his son, Xerxes II. (2) Sur- 
uamed Mnemon, from his good memory, succeed- 
I ed his father, Darius II., and reigned B.c. 405-359. 

| Respecting the war between him and his brother 
i Cyrus, see Cyrus. Tissaphernes was appointed sa- 
| trap of Western Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was 
! actively eugaged in wars with the Greeks. Artax- 
erxes had to carry on frequent wars with tributary 
j princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make 
I themselves independent. Thus he maintained a 
I long struggle against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 
385 to 376; and his attempts to recover Egypt 
were unsuccessful. Towards the end of his reign 
he put to death his eldest son Darius, who had 
formed a plot to assassiuate him. His last days 
were still further embittered by the unnatural 
conduct of his son Ochus, who caused the destruc- 
j tion of two of his brothers, in order to secure the 
| succession for himself. Artaxerxes was succeeded 
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by Ocbus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Artaxerxes III. (3) Also called Ochus, 
reigued B.c. 359-338. By the aid of his Greek gen¬ 
erals and mercenaries he recouqnered Phoenicia 
and Egypt. The reins of government were entire¬ 
ly iu the hands of the eunuch Bagoas and of Men¬ 
tor the Rhodian. At last he was poisoned by Bagoas, 
and was succeeded by bis youngest son, Arses. (4) 
The founder of the dynasty of the Sassanidae. See 
Persia; Sassanidae. 

Artajrfas (’A pranas) or Artaxes. The name of 
three kings of Armenia. (1) The founder of the Ar- 
meniau kingdom, was one of the generals of Antio- 
chuB the Great, but revolted from him about B.c. 188, 
and became an independent sovereign. Hannibal 
took refuge at the court of Artaxias, and super¬ 
intended the building of Artaxata, the capital of 
Armenia. Artaxias was conquered and taken pris¬ 
oner by Autiochus IV. Epipbaues, about 165. (2) 

Son of Artavasdes, w r as put to death by his own 
subjects in B.c. 20, and Augustus placed Tigranes 
on the throne. (3) Son of Polemon, king of Pon- 
tus, was proclaimed king of Armenia by German- 
icus in A.D. 18. He died about 35. 

Artemiddrus (’Apre/uSajpof ). (1) The Geog¬ 
rapher, a native of Ephesus, who travelled about 
B.c. 100 through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic coast, and 
wrote a loug work on his researches, the Ttorypa - 
<f>ovp€va, iu eleven books, as well as an abstract of 
the same. Of both works, which w T ere much 
consulted by later geographers, we have only 
fragments. (2) The Dream - interpreter, born 
at Ephesus at the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury a.d., suruamed “the Daldian,” from his 
mother’s birthplace, Daldis in Lydia, wrote a 
work on the interpretation of dreams, the *Oi/«- 
poKpiruca , in four books. He had gathered his mate¬ 
rials from the works of earlier authors and by oral 
inquiries during his travels iu Asia, Italy, and 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of the 
theory of interpreting dreams, and its practical 
application to examples systematically arranged 
according to the several stages of human life. An 
appendix, counted as a fifth book, gives a collec¬ 
tion of dreams that have come true. For the light 
thrown on the mental condition of antiquity, es¬ 
pecially in the second century a.d., and for many 
items of information ou religious rites and myths 
relating to dreams, these writings are of value. See 
Reichardt, De Artemidoro Dahlia no (1893). 

ArtSmia (*Aprf/Ktr). The virgiu daughter of 
Zeus aud Leto (Latona), by the common account 
born a twin-sister of Apollo, aud just before him, 
at Delos. The Ortygia (see Asteria) named in 
another tradition as her birthplace was interpreted 
to mean Delos, though several other places where 
the worship of Artemis had long prevailed put 
forward pretensions to that name aud its myth¬ 
ological renown, especially the well-known island 
of Ortygia off Syracuse. She, as well as her moth¬ 
er, was worshipped jointly with her brother at De¬ 
los, Delphi, and all the most venerable spots where 
Apollo was honoured. She is armed, as he is, with 
bow aud arrows, which, like him, aud often together 
with him,she wields against monsters and giants; 
hence the pa?an was chanted to her as well as to 
him. Like those of Apollo, the shafts of Artemis 
were regarded as the cause of sudden death, espe¬ 
cially to maidens and wives. But she was also a 


beneficent and helpful deity. As Apollo is the 
luminous god of day, she with her torch is a god¬ 
dess of light by night, and in course of time be¬ 
comes identified with all possible goddesses of 
moon aud night. (See Selene ; Hecate ; Bendis ; 
Britomartis.) Her proper domain is that of nat¬ 
ure, with its liills aud valleys, woods, meadows, 
rivers, and fountains; there, amid her nymphs, her¬ 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty hunt¬ 
ress, sometimes chasing wild animals, sometimes 
dancing, playing, or bathing with her companions. 
Her favourite bauut was thought to be the moun¬ 
tains aud forests of Arcadia, where, in many spots, 
she had sanctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds, 
and sacred animals. To her, as goddess of the 
forest aud the chase, all beasts of the woods aud 
fields—in fact, all game—were dear and sacred ; 
but her favourite animal was held all over Greece 



to be the hind. From this sacred animal and the 
hunting of it, the mouth which the other Greeks 
called Artemisiou or Artemisios (March-April) was 
named by the Athenians Elaphebolion (*E Xafafto- 
Xtaw), and her festival as goddess of game aud 
huutiug, at which deer or cakes in the shape of 
deer were offered up, Elaphebolia. As goddess of 
the chase, she had also some influence in war, and 
the Spartans before battle sought her favour by 
the gift of a shr-goat. Miltiades, too, before the 
battle of Marathou, had vowed to her as mauy 
goats as there should be enemies fallen on the 
field; but the number proving so great that the 
vow could not be kept, five hundred goats were 
sacrificed at each auniversary of the victory iu the 
month of Boedromiou. Again, she was much wor¬ 
shipped as the goddess of the moon. At Ama- 
rynthus iu Euboea the whole island kept holiday 
to her with processions and prize-fights. At Mu- 
nychia iu Attica, at full moon in the month of Mu- 
nychiou (April-Mav), large round loaves or cakes, 
decked all around with lights as a symbol of her 
own luminary, were borne iu procession and pre¬ 
sented to her; and at the same time was solem¬ 
nized the festival of the victory of Salamis iu 
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Cyprus, because on that occasion the goddess had 
shone in her full glory on the Greeks. An ancient 
shrine of the Moon-goddess at Brauron in Attica 
was held in such veneration that the Brauronia, 
originally a merely local festival, was afterwards 
made a public ceremony, to which Athens itself 
sent deputies every five years, and a precinct was 
dedicated to “Artemis of Brauron” on the Acrop¬ 
olis itself. (See Acropolis.) At this feast the 
girls between five and ten years of age, clad in 
saffron-coloured garments, were conducted by their 
mothers in procession to the goddess and com¬ 
mended to her care; for Artemis is also a protec¬ 
tress of youth, especially those of her own sex. As 
such she patronized a nurses' festival at Sparta iu 
a temple outside the towu, to which little boys 
were brought by their nurses; while the Ionians at 
their Apaturia (q. v.) presented her with the hair of 
boys. Almo&t everywhere young girls revered the 
virgin goddess as the guardian of their maiden 
years, and before marriage they offered up to her 
a lock of their hair, their girdle, and their maiden 
garment. She was also worshipped in many parts 
as the goddess of good repute, especially in youths 
and maidens, and was regarded as an enemy of all 
disorderly doiugs. With her attributes as the god¬ 
dess of the moon, and as the promoter of healthy 
development, especially iu the female frame, is con¬ 
nected the notion of her assisting iu childbirth. 
(See Eletiiyia.) In early times human sacrifices 
had been offered to Artemis. A relic of this was 
the yearly custom observed at Sparta of flogging 
the boys till they bled at the altar of a deity not 
unknown elsewhere and named Artemis Ortiiia 
(the upright), probably from her stiff posture in 
the antiquated wooden image. At Sparta, as in 
other places, the ancient image was looked upon 
as the same which Iphigenia and Orestes brought 
away from Tauris (the Crimea)—viz., that of the 
Tauric Artemis, a Scythian deity who was identi¬ 
fied with Artemis because of the humau sacrifices 


common ill her worship. The Artemis of Ephesus, 
too, so greatly honoured by all the Iouians of Asia 
(Acts, xix. 28), is no Greek divinity, but Asiatic. 


This is sufficiently showu by 
the fact that eunuchs were 
employed iu her worship— 
a practice quite foreign to 
Greek ideas. The Greek col¬ 
onists identified her with 
their owu Artemis, because 
she was goddess of the moon 
aud a power of nature, pres¬ 
ent in mountains, woods, 
and marshy places, nourish¬ 
ing life in plants, animals, 
and men. But, unlike Ar¬ 
temis, she was not regarded 
as a virgin, but as a mother 
and foster-mother, as is clear¬ 
ly shown by the multitude 
of breasts iu the effigy. Her 
worship, fran tic aud fanatical 
after the manuer of Asia, was 
traced back to the Amazons. 
A number of other deities 
native to Asia were also 
worshipped by the Greeks 
under the name of Artemis. 

Artemis appears iu works 
of art as the ideal of austere 
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maiden beauty—tall of stature, with bow and quiver 
ou her shoulder, or torch in her hand, and generally 
leading or carrying a hind, or riding iu a chariot 
drawn by hinds. Her commonest character is that 
of a huntress. In earlier times the figure is fuller and 
stronger and the clothing more complete; iu later 
works she is represented as more slender aud lighter 
of foot, the hair loose, the dress girt high, the feet 
protected by the Cretan shoe. The most celebrated 
of her existing statues is the Diaua of Versailles, 
from Hadrian’s villa at Tibur. Ou the identifica¬ 
tion of Artemis with the Italian Diana, see Diana. 

Artemisia OAprc/iuri'a). (1) The daughter of 
Lygdamis of Halicarnassus, reigned over Halicar¬ 
nassus, and also over Cos and other adjacent isl¬ 
ands. She joiued the fleet of Xerxes, wbeu be in¬ 
vaded Greece, with five vessels, the best equipped 
of the whole fleet after those of the Sidouians; 
and she displayed so much valour aud skill at the 
battle of Salamis as to elicit from Xerxes the well- 
know u remark that the men had acted like women 
iu the fight aud the women like men. The Athe¬ 
nians, indignant that a woman should appear in 
arms agaiust them, offered a reward of 10,000 
drachmae to anyone who should take her prisouer. 
She, however, escaped after the action (Herod, vii. 
99; viii. 88, 93). If we are to believe Ptolemy 
Hcphaestion, a writer who mixed up many fables 
with some truth, Artemisia subsequently couceived 
an attachment for a youth of Abydos, named Dar- 
danus; but, not meetiug with a return for her pas¬ 
sion, she put out his eyes while be slept, and then 
threw herself dow’ii from the Lover’s Leap at the 
promontory of Leucat6. (2) Another queen of 
Caria, not to be confounded with the preceding. 
She was the daughter of Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria, and married her brother Mausolus, a spe¬ 
cies of union sanctioned by the customs of the 
country. She lost her husband, who was remark¬ 
able for personal beauty, B.c. 365, and she became, 
in consequence, a prey to the deepest affliction. A 
splendid tomb was erected to his memory, called 
Mausoleum (MavtrojXetov, scil. fivrjfitiov, i. e. “ tomb 
of Mausolus”), and the most noted writers of the 
day were invited to attend a literary contest, iu 
which ample rewards were to be bestowed on those 
who should celebrate with most ability the praises 
of the deceased. Among the individuals who came 
together on that occasion were, according to Aulas 
Gellius (x. 18), Theopompus, Theodectes, Nnucrites, 
and even Isocrates. The prize was won by Theo- 
pompus. Valerius Maximus and Aulns Gellius re¬ 
late a marvellous story concerning the excessive 
| grief of Artemisia. They say that she actually 
mixed the ashes of her husband with water and 
drank them off (Val. Max. iv. 6). The grief of Ar¬ 
temisia, poiguant though it was, did not cause her 
to neglect the care of her dominions: she con¬ 
quered the island of Rhodes, and gained posses¬ 
sion of some Greek cities on the mainland; and 
yet it is said that she died of grief two years after 
the loss of her husband. See Mausoleum. 

Artemisia (ra *Aprc/iurm). Festivals celebrated 
in honour of Artemis (q.v.) in various parts of 
Greece iu the spring. 

Artemisium (’Aprcpurtoi/). A promoutory ou 
the northwestern coast of Euboea, and noted for 
the uaval victory won by the Greeks over the 
Persiaus on the same day as the battle of Ther¬ 
mopylae (Herod, vii. 175), iu B.c. 480. 
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Artes Liberates. See Liberales Artes. 

Artiazein ( dprid(fiv). See Par Impar. 

Artifices. Artisans. See Collegium. 

Artynoi or Art^nai (dprvuot, aprvvat). A de¬ 
liberative and executive couucil in Argos and Ep- 
idaurus, inside the governing aristocracy. See 
Mfiller, Dorier , ii. 140. 

Arundo. See Calamus. 

Aruns. An Etruscan word which was regarded 
by the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps sig¬ 
nified a younger son in general. (1) Younger broth¬ 
er of Lncumo, i. e. L. Tarquinius Priscus. (2) 
Younger brother of L.Tarquinius Superbus; was 
murdered by his wife. (3) Younger son of Tar- 
quinins Superbus; fell in combat with Brutus. 

Arora ( dpovpa ). A Greek measure of surface = 
21,904 sq. ft. English. See Hultsch, Metroh p. 38, 
n. 4; and id. p. 284. 

Arusifinus Mesaius. A Latin grammarian who 
flourished about a.d. 390, and made an alphabeti¬ 
cal collection, for use in schools, of words that ad¬ 
mit of various constructions, with examples from 
Terence, Cicero, Vergil, and Sallust. The title of 
the collection was Exempla Elocutionum. The text 
is printed in KeiTs Grammatici Latini, vii. 449. See 
Grafenhan, Geschichte d. class. Philol. iv. 194-196. 

Arflspex. See Haruspex. 

Arvalea Fratrea. See Fratres Arvales. 

Arx (/Ik pa). A height within the walls of a 
city. The same city could have several arces , as 
was the case with Rome; but, as there was gener¬ 
ally one principal arx, the word came to be equiva¬ 
lent to Acropolis (q. v.). At Rome one of the sum¬ 
mits of the Capitoline Hill was especially known 
as the Arx, the German school of topography 
placing it on the northeast summit ( Arx CaeCi) and 
the Capitolinm (q. v.) on the sonthwest (Palazzo 
Caffarelli). At Rome the Arx was the regular 
place for taking the auspices (Livy, i. 18; x. 7); 
outside the wall the haruspex turned towards it if 
it was in sight (Livy, iv. 18). See Haruspex. 

Aryan Languages. See Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages. 

Aryballos ( dpvfiaXXos ). A vessel resembling 
the ampulla or \tjkv0os. See Ampulla. 

Arzanen6 ( ’Apfavqvr )). A district of Armeuia 
Maior, bounded on the south by the Tigris, form¬ 
ing part of Gordyene'. 

As (libra). A pound ; the unit of weight among 
the Romans. See Libra ; Pondera. 

As. The unit of value in the Roman and Old 
Italian coiuages, and made of copper or bronze. 
(See Aes.) It was originally a pound of copper 
(aes grave), of the value of 16f cents, and was un¬ 
coined (aes rude). Servius Tullius stamped upon 
it the figures of animals (hence the term pecunia, 
from pecus). In the First Punic War, money be¬ 
ing scarce, the as was reduced to one sixth of its 
original weight, and to a value of 2.8 ceuts. In 
the Second Punic War it was again reduced, so 
as to weigh but one ounce, having a value of 1.4 
cents. The Lex Papiria (b.c. 191) still further 
reduced the as to half an ounce in weight, and a 
value of 7.9i mills, which continued the staudard 
weight and value even under the Empire. For 
a fuller account, see the article Numismatics 
(Roman). 


Asaminthns (dadpuvdos, (rica<f>7), epfiao’is). A 
bath-tub used in Homeric times, in which the 
bather sat while hot water was poured over his 
head and shoulders. See Odyss. x. 361, and the 
article Balneae. 

Asander (*A aavbpos). (1) Sou of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenio, and one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great. After the death of Alex¬ 
ander (b.c. 323) he obtained Caria for his satrapy. 
(2) A general of Pharnaces II., king of Bosporus, 
whom he put to death in B.c. 17, in hopes of ob¬ 
taining the kingdom. He was confirmed in the 
sovereignty by Augustus. 

Asbestos or Amianthus (acr/Scoror, dpidmos). 
A mineral obtained by the ancients from India, 
Cyprus, and Euboea. It was well adapted for 
making the wicks of lamps, because indestruc¬ 
tible by fire; and hence the Greeks, who used 
it for this purpose, gave it the name a<r&€<rrt>s , 
which means inextinguishable. Pausanias men¬ 
tions that the golden lamp which burned day and 
night in the temple of Atheu6 Polias at Athens 
had a wick of this substance. 

It was also spun and w’oven into cloth. Thus 
manufactured, it was used for napkins (xsipsicpa- 
ysia, x fl pdp-aKTpa)y which were never washed, but 
cleansed in a much more effective manner, when¬ 
ever they required it, by being thrown iuto the 
fire. 

Another use to which asbestine cloth was ap¬ 
plied was to preserve the remains of dead bodies 
burned in the fuueral pile. But the expense of 
this kind of cloth was so great that it could only 
be used at the obsequies of persons of the most ex¬ 
alted rank. The testimony of Pliny has been cor¬ 
roborated by the discovery of pieces of the cloth 
in ancient Roman or Italian sepulchres. The 
most remarkable specimen of this kind was found 
at Rome, a.d. 1702, in a marble sarcophagus, en¬ 
veloping a skull and bones, and in size about five 
feet by six aud a half. It is now in the Vatican. 

Ascal&phus CA(ncd\a<f>os). (1) The son of Ares 
and Astyochd, who led, with his brother Ialmenus, 
the Minyans of Orchomenus against Troy, and was 
slain by DeIphobus(//.ii.512). (2) The sou of Ache- 
ron and Gorgyra or OrphuA When Pluto gave Per- 
sephou6 (Proserpiua) permission to return to the 
upper world, provided she had eaten nothing, As- 
calaphus declared that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate. Persephone, in revenge, changed 
him into an owl by sprinkling him with water from 
the river Phlegethon (Apollod. i. 5,3). 

Asc&lon (* A&icdXav). One of the chief cities of 
the Philistines, on the coast of Palestine, between 
Azotus and Gaza. 

Ascania ( 'Acncavta ). (1) In Bithynia, a great 

fresh-water lake, at the eastern end of which stood 
the city of Nicaea. (2) A salt-water lake on the 
borders of Phrygia and Pisidia. 

Ascanius. The son of Aeneas (q. v.) and 
Creiisa. According to the ordinary account, he 
accompanied his father to Italy, aud, thirty years 
after the building of Laviuium, founded Alba 
Longa, where, after his death, his step-brother 
Silvius reigned. To him, by his name of lulus, the 
gens Iulia traced its origin. See Trojan War. 

Aacaulea (da-KavXijs). See Tibia. 

Ascia ( (TKtnapvov , tvkos). (1) An adze, used In 
working wood, as shown in the accompanying 
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illustrations. The left-hand figure represents a 
ship-carpenter shaping the rib of a vessel with an 



asda. (2) A mason’s hammer used iu dressing 
stone. (3) A bricklayer’s tool for mixing mortar. 
(4) A hoe. 

AEciburgium. The modern Asburg; an ancieut 
town on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Aaclepi&dea. See Aesculapius. 

Aaclepi&des ('AaKXrjmddrjs). A Greek poet, a 
native of Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theocritus. He was the author of thirty-nine 
epigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek Anthology. 
The well-known Asclepiadean metre was perhaps 
named after him. See Anthology. 


Aaconiua Pedianus, Quintus. A Roman gram¬ 
marian and historian, probably bora at Patavium 
about the year a.d. 3. He lived latterly at Rome, 
where he enjoyed the favour of men in high place. 
During the reigus of Claudius and Nero, having 
carefully studied the literature of the Ciceronian 
age, and availing himself of state-papers then ex¬ 
isting, be composed for the use of his own sons his 
valuable historical commentaries on Cicero’s ora¬ 
tions, of which only those on five orations (In 
Pwoftem, Pro Scauro , Pro Afilone, Pro Cot'tielio, In 
toga Candida) are preserved, unfortunately in a very 
fragmentary condition. The commentaries on the 
Verriue orations, which bear bis name, belong 
probably to the fonrth century a.d. They treat 
chiefly of grammatical points. No other works by 
Asconius have survived. 

He died, after twelve years’ 
blindness, about a.d. 88. 

The editio princeps is that 
published at Venice in 
1477. Text in the editions 
of Cicero by C. G. Schlitze 
aud Orelli - Baiter. 8ee 
Grafenhan, Ge&ch. d. klass. 

Philo/, iv. 292. 

Ascopera (daKoirijpa). A 
large knapsack of undress¬ 
ed leather carried by travel¬ 
lers on foot (Suet. Nero , 45). 



Asclepiea (ra ' AcnCXenUia ). Festivals cele¬ 
brated in places where temples of Asclepius (Aes¬ 
culapius) existed, and of which the most celebrated 
was that of Epidaurus, held every fifth year, nine 
days after the Isthmian Games. See Schol. ad Piud. 
Vent. iii. 145; Pausan. ii. 26, $ 7. 

Asclepioddtus (’Ao-xXiprcodoror). A Greek writ¬ 
er, pupil of the Stoic Posidouius of Rhodes, who 
died b.c. 51. On the basis of his lectures Asclepi- 
odotus seems to have written the military treatise 
preserved under his name on the Macedonian mili¬ 
tary system. 

Asclepius (*AcncXipr«dr). See Aesculapius. 

Aacolia (ra do-KvXta). “ The leaping upon the 
leather-bag” was one of the many kinds of amuse¬ 
ments iu which the Athenians indulged during the 
Anthesteria and other festivals in houour of 
Dionysus. The Athenians sacrificed a he-goat to 



AecoliAsmus : Dancing on a Wine-skin. (From an 
Ancient Gem in Krause.) 

the god, made a bag out of the skin, smeared it 
with oil, and then tried to dance upon it (Verg. 
Georg, ii. 384). The various accidents accompany¬ 
ing this attempt afforded great amusement to the 
spectators. He who succeeded was victor, and re¬ 
ceived the skin as a reward. 




Ascot. (Dennis’s Etruria.) 


Aacoa (dtncor). (1) A wine-skin. (2) Vessels, 
such as those shown iu the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, nsed 
for wine. 

Aacra (*Ao- 
Kpa). A town 
in Boeotia on 
Mount Heli¬ 
con,where He¬ 
siod resided, 
who had re¬ 
moved thither 
with his father from Cymd in Aeolis, and who is 
therefore called Ascraeus. See Hesiodus. 

Aacttlum. (1) PicEnum, the chief town of Pice- 
num, and a Roman municipium, was destroyed by 
the Romans in the Social War (b.c. 89), but was 
afterwards rebuilt. (2) Ap&lum, a town of Apu¬ 
lia in Daunia, on the confines of Samnium, near 
which Pyrrhus defeated the Romaus in the year 
B.c. 279. 

Asdr&bal ('A afyovpae). See Hasdrubal. 

Aaebeias Graphd (do-cftelas ypa<f>rj). One ot 
the many forms prescribed by the Attic laws for 
the impeachment of impiety. This crime was ap¬ 
parently as ill-defined at Athens, and therefore as 
liable to be made the pretext for persecution, as it 
lias been in all other countries in which the civil 
power has attempted to reach offences so much 
beyond the uatural limits of its jurisdiction. The 
occasions, however, upon which the Athenian 
accuser professed to come forward may be classed 
as, first, breaches of the ceremonial law of public 
worship; and, secondly, indications of that which 
iu aualogous cases of modern times would be 
called heterodoxy or heresy. The former compre¬ 
hended encroachment upon consecrated grounds, 
the plunder or other injury of temples, the viola¬ 
tion of asylums, the interruption of sacrifices and 
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festivals, the mntilation of statues of the gods, the ! 
introduction of deities not acknowledged by the 
state, etc. 

The heretical delinquencies may be exemplified 
by the expulsion of Protagoras for writing that 
“ he could not learn whether the gods existed or 
not ”; in the persecution of Anaxagoras—like that 
of Galileo, in after-times, for impugning the re¬ 
ceived opinions about the sun—and the condem¬ 
nation of Socrates for not holding the objects of 
the public worship to be gods. Any citizen in 
the enjoyment of free civic rights might bring the 
accusation, and the Archon Basileus was the mag¬ 
istrate who conducted the examination. The court 
was the Areopagus (q. v.) or the Heliastic Court. 
See Dicastes. 

If the accuser failed to obtaiu a fifth of the votes 
of the dicasts, he forfeited a thousand drachmas, 
and incurred probably a modified artfsia, though 
not to the extent of exclusion from office (Demosth. 
c. Eubui. p. 1301, $ 28). See Meier, Att. Prozess; 
Schumann, Antiq. L 498. 

Aaellio, Gaius (T) Sempronius. A Roman annal¬ 
ist. He^was military tribune in Spain under P. 
Scipio Africanus in b.c. 133, and wrote a history 
of Rome from the time of the Punic Wars to the 
age of the Gracchi, or later. 

Asia (’A<rta). A daughter of Oceanus aud Te- 
thys, wife of Iapetus, aud mother of Atlas, Epi- 
metheus, and Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 359). The 
name of the continent of Asia is traditionally de¬ 
rived from hers. 

Asia (* A (ria\ in the poets Asia (’A<m). One of the 
three great divisions which the aucients made of 
the known world. It was first used by the Greeks 
for the western part of Asia Minor, especially the 
plains watered by the river Cayster, w'here the Io¬ 
nian colonists first settled; and thence, as their geo¬ 
graphical knowledge advanced, they exteuded it 
to the whole couutry. The southern part of the 
•continent was supposed to extend much farther to 
the east than it really does, while to the north and 
northeast parts, which were quite unknown, much 
too small an extent was assigned. The different 
opinions about the boundaries of Asia on the side 
of Africa are mentioned under Africa ; on the side 
of Europe the bouudary was formed by the river 
Tanais (Don), the PaluB Maeotis (Sea of Azof), 
Poutus Euxinus (Black Sea), Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora), and the Aegean (Archipelago). The 
most general division of Asia was into two parts, 
which were different at different times, aud known 
by different names. To the earliest Greek colo¬ 
nists the river Halys, the eastern boundary of the 
Lydian kingdom, formed a natural division be¬ 
tween Upper and Lower Asia ; and afterwards the 
Euphrates was adopted as a more natural bound¬ 
ary. Another division was made by the Taurus 
into Asia intra Taurum, i. e. the part of Asia north 
aud northwest of the Taurus, aud Asia extra Tau¬ 
rum, all the rest of the continent. The division 
ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 
fourth century of our era, was that of Asia Maior 
and Asia Minor. (1) Asia Maior was the part of 
the continent, east of the Tanais, the Enxine, an 
imaginary line drawn from the Euxine to Trapezus 
(Trebizond), to the Gulf of Issus and the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; thus it included the countries of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, with all the Scythian tribes to the east, 
Colchis. Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, 


Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persia, Ariaua, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, 
Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae, and Serica; 
respecting which, see the several articles. (2) 
Asia Minor (Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme west of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, 
Aegean, aud Mediterranean on the north, west, 
and south; aud on the east by the mountains on 
the west of the upper course of the Euphrates. 
It was divided into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on 
the west; Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the 
south ; Bithyuia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the 
north; and Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappa¬ 
docia, in the centre. (3) Asia Propria, or simply 
Asia, the Roman province formed out of the king¬ 
dom of Pergamus, which was bequeathed to the 
Romans by Attalus III. (b.c. 130), and the Greek 
cities on the western coast, and the adjacent 
islands, with Rhodes. It included the districts 
of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, aud Phrygia; and was 
governed at first by propraetors, afterwards by 
proconsuls. 

Aaia Pains (*A<rtor A*A marsh in Lydia 
formed by the river Cayster near its mouth, and 
noted as the haunt of water-fowl (Horn. 11. ii. 470.) 

Asiarchae (*Acri ap\ai ). In the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Asia, the chief presidents of the religious 
rites, whose office it was to exhibit games aud 
theatrical amusements every year, in honour of 
the gods and the Roman emperor, at their own 
expense, like the Roman aediles. 

Asiatic Style of Oratory. The florid style, 
abounding in tropes and rhetorical display, and 
thus opposed to the Attic Style (q. v.). Of the 
Asiatic School at Rome, Horten si us (q. v.) was the 
most conspicuous example. See Cicero, Brutus, 
95. 

Aailla (do-tXAa). A wooden pole or yoke, held 
by a man either on his two shoulders, or more 



Asilla, or Pole for Carrying Barden a 

Illustration 1 Is from a bronze lamp found at Stahiao; No. t is from a mrdooyx 
In the Florentine Museum; No. 3 U from a Grecian raw iu the Hamilton 

Collection. 

commonly ou one shoulder ouly, aud used for car¬ 
rying burdens. 

Asilus (otorpof, tabanus). The gad-fly or horse- 

fly. 

Asinaria. A comedy of Plautus (q. v.) with a 
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farcical plot, taken from the ’Ovayos of Demopbilos. 
It was written about B.c. 194. 

AsinSrus f Aaivapos ). A river in eastern Sicily, 
on which the Athenians were defeated by the Syra¬ 
cusans, B.c. 413, in the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). 

AaZn6 ('Aalprj). (1) A town in Laconia on the 
sea-coast between Taenarum and Gythium. (2) A 
town in Argolis, west of Herminol, built by the 
Dryopes (q. v.). (3) A town in Messenia. 

Arinina Pollio. See Pollio. 

Asdpus (’Aaomos). (1) A river in Thessaly 
rising in Mt. Oeta and emptyiug into the Sinus 
Maliacns. (2) A river of Boeolia rising in Mt. 
Cithaeron and flowing into the Euripus. On its 
hanks the battle of Plataea was fought. (3) A 
river of Achaea flowing into the Corinthian Gulf 
near 8icyon. (4) The god of the last-named river, 
and father of the nymph Aegina (q. v.). 

Asparia CAowaala). (1) A celebrated woman, a 
native of Miletus. She came as an adventuress to 
Athens, in the time of Pericles, and, by the com¬ 
bined charms of her person, manners, and conver¬ 
sation, completely won the affection and esteem 
of that distinguished statesman. Her station had 
freed her from the restraints which custom laid 
on the education of the Athenian matron, and 
she had enriched her mind with accomplishments 
which were rare even among men. Her acquaint¬ 
ance with Pericles seems to have begun while he 
was still united to a lady of high birth, and we 
can hardly doubt that it was Aspasia who first 
disturbed this union, although it is said to have 
been dissolved by mutual consent. But after part¬ 
ing from his wife, who had borne him two sons, 
Pericles attached himself to Aspasia by the most 
intimate relation which the laws permitted him to 
contract with a foreign woman; and she acquired 
an ascendency over him which soon became noto¬ 
rious, and furnished the comic poets with an in¬ 
exhaustible fund of ridicule and his enemies with 
a ground for serious charges. The Samian War 
was ascribed to her interposition on behalf of her 
birthplace, and rumours were set afloat which rep¬ 
resented her as ministering to the vices of Pericles 
by the most odious and degrading of offices. There 
was, perhaps, as little foundation for this report 
as for a similar one in which 
Phidias was implicated 
(Plat. Pericl. 13); though 
among all the imputations 
brought against Pericles, 
this is that which it is the 
most difficult clearly to re¬ 
fute. But we are inclined 
to believe that it may have 
arisen from the peculiar nat¬ 
ure of Aspasia’s private cir¬ 
cles, which, with a bold neg¬ 
lect of established usage, 
were composed not only of 
the most intelligent and ac¬ 
complished men to be found 
at Athens, but also of ma¬ 
trons, who, it is said, were 
brought by their husbands 
to listen to her conversation, 
highly instructive as well as brilliant, since Plato 
did not hesitate to describe her as the preceptress 
of Socrates, and to assert in the Menexenus that she 
both formed the rhetoric of Pericles and composed 


one of his most admired harangues, the celebrated 
funeral oration. The innovation, which drew wom- 
eu of free birth and good standing into her com¬ 
pany for such a purpose, must, even where the 
truth was understood, have surprised and offended 
many, and it was liable to the grossest miscon¬ 
struction. And if her female friends were some¬ 
times seen watching the progress of the works of 
Phidias, it was easy, through his intimacy with 
Pericles, to connect this fact with a calumny of 
the same kind. 

There was another rumour still more dangerous, 
which grew out of the character of the persons 
who were admitted to the society of Pericles and 
Aspasia. No persons were more welcome at the 
house of Pericles than such as were distinguished 
by philosophical studies, and especially by the 
profession of new philosophical tenets. The mere 
presence of Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, and 
other celebrated men, who were known to hold 
doctrines very remote from the religious concep¬ 
tions of the vulgar, was sufficient to make a circle 
in which they were familiar pass for a school of 
impiety. Such were the materials out of which 
the comic poet Hermippus formed a criminal pros¬ 
ecution against Aspasia. His indictment included 
two heads: an offence against religion, and that 
of corrupting Athenian women to gratify the pas¬ 
sions of Pericles. The danger was averted; but 
it seems that Pericles, who pleaded her cause, 
found need of his most strenuous exertions to 
save Aspasia, and that he eveu descended, in her 
behalf, to tears and entreaties, which no similar 
emergency of his own could ever draw from him. 

After the death of Pericles, Aspasia attached 
herself to a young man of obscure birth, named 
Lysides, who rose through her influence in mould¬ 
ing his character to some of the highest employ¬ 
ments in the Republic. (See Pint. Pericl .; Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6.) (2) Daughter of Herraotimus, and a 

native of Phocaea in Asia Minor. She was so re¬ 
markable for her beauty that a satrap of Persia 
carried her off and made her a present to Cyrus 
the Younger. Her modest deportment soon won 
the affections of the prince, who lived with her as 
with a lawful wife. Her name at first was Milto 
(vermilion), which had been given her iu early life 
on account of the brilliancy of her complexion. 
Cyrus, however, changed it to Aspasia, calling her 
thus after the mistress of Pericles. After the death 
of the prince she fell into the hands of Artaxerxes, 
who for a long time vainly sought to gain her 
affections. She only yielded at last to his suit 
through absolute necessity. When the monarch 
declared his son Darius his successor, the latter, as 
it was customary in Persia for an heir to ask a 
favour of him who had declared him such, re¬ 
quested Aspasia of his father. Aspasia was ac¬ 
cordingly sent for, and, contrary to the king’s 
expectation, made choice of Darius. Artaxerxes 
therefore gave her up, in accordance with estab¬ 
lished custom, but soon took her away again, and 
made her a priestess of Artemis at Ecbatana, or 
of the goddess whom the Persians called Anaitis. 
This station required her to pass the rest of her 
days iu chastity (Plut. Artax.). Justin, however, 
says (x. 1) that Artaxerxes made her one of the 
priestesses of the sun. 

Aspendus ( ¥ Acr7rei/3off). A city of Pamphylia, 
lying for the most part on a rocky precipice, on 
the banks of the river Eurymedon. It was a flour- 
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tailing place even before the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 12). It was here 
that the Athenian patriot Thrasybulns terminated 
his life. Being off the coast, he levied contribu¬ 
tions from the Aspeudiaus, who, seizing an oppor¬ 
tunity when he was on shore, surprised him in his 
teut at night, and slew him (Xen. Hist. Gr . iv. 8). 

Asper, Aemilius. A Roman grammarian, the 
author of a commentary on Vergil, now existing 
in a fragmentary condition, and written probably 
about a.d. 80. In this he treated systematically 
Vergil’s deviations from ordinary usage in syntax. 
See Ribbeck’s Prolegom. to Vergil, p. 128. Another 
Asper wrote an Ars Grammatica, printed in Keil’s 
Grammatici Latini , v. 547. 

Asphaltus (a(r<f>aXros). See Bitumen. 

Aspia (danis). See Clipeus. 

Aspia (danIs). The asp, a species of deadly 
serpent often mentioned by both Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers. It would seem that several different 
species of poisonous reptiles wore known to the 
ancients under this common name. 

Aasar&cua ('Aaaapaicos ). Son of Tros and 
founder of the collateral line to which Anchises 
and Aeueas belong in the royal house of Troy. 
See Anchises ; Aeneas ; Dardanus. 

Aaaarion (daadptop). The Greek name for the 
Latin as (q. v.). 

Asaer. The pole of a litter. See Lectio a. 

Asaertor or Adaertor. Contains the same root 
as the verb adserere , which, when coupled with the 
word manuy signifies to lay hold of a thing, to draw 
it towards one. Hence the phrase adserere in liber - 
tatem , or liberali adserere manu , applies to him who 
lays his hand on a person reputed to be a slave, 
and asserts or maintains his freedom. The person 
who thus maintained the freedom of a reputed 
slave was called adsertor , and by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables it was enacted in favour of liberty 
that such adsertor should not be called on to give 
security in the sacramenti actio to more than the 
amount of fifty ass¬ 
es. The person 
whose freedom was 
thus claimed was 
said to be adsertus . 


and other civil and military functionaries, had 
their assessors. The emperor Alexander Severus 
gave the assessors a regular salary. See Beth man n- 
Hollweg, Der romische Civil-Prozess, iii. 129, $ 141. 

Asaidui. See Locupletes. 

Assignatio. The Latin term for the assign¬ 
ment of public land to citizens or colouies. See 
Agrariae Leges ; Colonla. 

Asbus (*Aaaos). A city in the Troad, on the 
Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos, afterwards 
called Apollouia; the birthplace of Cleauthes the 
Stoic. 

Assyria (iu Greek, 'Aaavpia; in Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions called iu the Persian, Athura; and in the 

Median, A ssura). The country properly so called, in 
the narrowest sense, was a district of Asia, extend¬ 
ing along the east side of the Tigris, which di¬ 
vided it on the west and northwest from Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Babylonia, and bounded on the north 
aud east by Mount Niphates and Mount Zagros, 
which separated it from Armenia and Media, and 
on the southeast by Susiaua. It was watered by 
several streams flowing iuto the Tigris from the 
east, two of which, the Lycus or Zabatus (Great 
Zab) aud the Caprus or Zabas (Little Zab), divid¬ 
ed the country into three parts. The district be¬ 
tween the upper Tigris and the Lycus, called At- 
turia, was probably the most aucient seat of the 
monarchy, containing the capital, Nineveh or Ni- 
nus. The Lycus and the Little Zab bounded 
the finest portion, called Adiabeud. The district 
southeast of the Little Zab contained the two 
subdivisions Apolloniatis and Sittaceu6. Iu a 
wider sense the name Assyria was used to des¬ 
ignate the whole country watered by the Tigris 
aud Euphrates, iucluding Mesopotamia aud Baby¬ 
lonia; and iu a still more exteuded application 
it meant the whole Assyrian Empire, one of the 
first great states of which we have any record. 

The remarkable fertility of the couutry enabled 
it to support a large population; aud its great 
material prosperity, power, aud culture are at- 


Assessor or 
Adsessor. Liter¬ 
ally one who sits 
by the side of an¬ 
other. The con¬ 
suls, praetors, 
governors of prov¬ 
inces, and the iu- 
dices were often 
imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the 
law and the forms 
of procedure, and 
it was necessary 
that they should 
have the aid of 
those who had 
made the law their 
study. These ad¬ 
visers were known 
as assessores. The 
prae/ectus jrraetojio 
and prae/ectus urbi 9 
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tested by ancient writers, as well as by the mon¬ 
uments that remain to us in the shape of ruins 
of cities, extensive canals and water-works, and 
proofs secured by excavators of the possession of 
the arts and sciences* At the present day the 
country is almost a desert; but from Tekrit to 
Bagdad, and iu the vicinity of Niueveh (q. v.), 
abundant ruins mark the former wealth and splen¬ 
dour of the people. 

Ethnology. —The Assyrians were a branch of 
the Semitic race, to which the Syrians, Phceni- 
cians, Jews, and Arabs belonged, and which in 
Chaldaea appears to have supplanted the Scythic 
or Turaniau stock as early as B.c. 2100. Assyria 
bad in the earliest times a close connection with 
Aethiopia and Arabia. Hence Herodotus speaks 
of Sennacherib as king of the Arabians as well as 
of the Assyrians. See Babylonia. 

Language.— The language of the Assyrians is 
allied to the North Branch of the Semitic family, 
its vocabulary showing a close affinity to Hebrew 
and Phoenician. In the fulness of its verbal system 
and richness of synonyms, however, it resembles 
the Arabic. The ethnic type of the Assyrians is the 
Semitic modified by some admixture with Akkadian 
elements. See Akkad; Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

Assyrian literature is known to us chiefly from 
the discovery iu the palace of Assur-baui-pal, at 
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Clay Tablet with Cylinder, impressed, from Kouyunjik. 


Nineveh, of a library of many thousand tablets 
collected by that king and his father, Esar-bad¬ 
don. Duplicate copies of some of these tablets 
have been found in excavating the Babylonian 
cities. Of these tablets, many are syllabaries, 
dictionaries, geographies, and other educational 


works, often couched iu the aucient Akkadian 
and Sumirian tongues; so that from them, Assyr- 
iologists have learned much about the older lan¬ 
guages of Chaldaea. The richest literary discov¬ 
eries, however, have 
been in the field of 
poetry aud mythol- 
I ogy. In 1872 the late 
Mr. George Smith, 
of the British Mu¬ 
seum, discovered a 
series of tablets con¬ 
taining an epic iu 
twelve books, one 
of which relates to 
the legeud of the 
Deluge, and bears a 
very striking resem¬ 
blance to the ac¬ 
count given in the 
Old Testament. In 
both accounts the 
Deluge is a punish¬ 
ment for human 
sins; iu both, the 
builder of an ark 
gathers into it his 
family aud thebeasts 
of the field; in both, the ark rests upon a moun¬ 
tain ; in both, peace between God and man is re¬ 
stored; and in both, a sign of the restoration is 
the appearauce of the rainbow. Many other in¬ 
teresting resemblances to portions of the Book 
of Geuesis are contained in the Assyrian tablets. 
The hymns aud prayers are likewise beautiful 
and poetic. 

Results OF Excavations. —Successful excava¬ 
tions have been made by Botta, Layard, M&iant, 
Oppert, Rawlinson, Smith, and others, with the re¬ 
sult of opening np many palaces and temples, aud 
bringing to light sculptures covered with inscrip¬ 
tions, aud including 
obelisks, sphinxes, 
winged lions and bulls, 
and bas-reliefs of bat¬ 
tle - scenes, sieges, 
h u n 18, etc. Many 
smaller objects are no 
less interesting, such 
as ornaments, bells,en¬ 
graved gems, aud 
bronzes. It has been 
learned that the Assyr¬ 
ians were acquainted 
with glass; that they 
employed the arch in 
buildiug; that they 
used the lens as a mag¬ 
nifying instrument; 
and had, among other 
mechanical appli¬ 
ances, the lever and 
the roller. 

Religion. — The 
religion of Assyria was 
simpler than that of 
the Babylonians, al¬ 
though polytheistic iu 
character. The na¬ 
tional deity was Assur, 
Nebo. (British Museum.) regarded as the found- 
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er of the nation. Beside him there are two prin¬ 
cipal triads, with many minor deities. The first 
triad is known as the Nature Triad (Ann “the 
Progenitor,” Bel “the Lord of the World,” Hea 
“the Lord of the Sea, Rivers, and Fountains”). 
The second triad is the Celestial Triad (Sin the 
Moon - god, Shamas the Sun - god, Istar the Star- 
goddess). Minor gods are Merodach or Marduk, 
son of Hea; Nebo the god of learning, who pos¬ 
sesses many of the attributes of the Greek Hermes 
(q. v.); and Nergal and Nusku the war-gods. (See 
2 Kings, xvii. 30.) 

History. —Ancient accounts of Assyrian histo¬ 
ry are those of Berosns (q. v.), a Graeco-Chaldean 
priest, who wrote at Babylon, where he had access 
to the inscriptional records, about B.c. 268; of He¬ 
rodotus ; and of Ctesias of Cnidus, physician to the 
Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon (b.c. 405). The 
narrative of Berosus has met with much confir¬ 
mation from receut excavations and explorations. 
In the Bible narrative we are told that Nineveh 
was founded from Babylonia. “Out of that land 
[Babylonia] he [Nimrod] went forth into Assyria” 
(Gen. x. 11)—and this statement is fully confirmed 
by the results of recent explora¬ 
tions. The earliest inscriptions 
found on the bricks from Assur 
(Kileh - Sbergat), the ancient 
capital, give to the first rulers 
of the land the Akkadian title 
of Patesi, or “high-priest of 
the city of Assur,” and to the 
city itself the Akkadian name 
of Pal-bi-ki. The next notice 
of Assyria does not occur until 
the Assyrian king Pnl, or Tig- 
lath-pileser II., invaded Pales¬ 
tine, and was bought off by 
Menahem, king of Israel (b.c. 

738). Iu the same reign we 
find the Jewish king Jehoahaz 
(Ahaz) becoming a vassal of 
the court of Assyria, and the 
tribes beyond Jordan carried 
away captive (b.c. 734). In 
B.c. 722, Samaria is captured 
by Sargon the Tartan, who had 
usurped the throne from his weak master, Shal¬ 
maneser IV. The next reference to Assyria is 
that of the siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Sargon ( Isaiah, x., xi., xx.), and the siege 
of Ashdod (B.c. 712-711). This event is now 
proved to be distinct from the siege by Senna¬ 
cherib in b.c. 701, which terminated apparently 
in a disaster for the Assyrian army. The last 
mention of Assyria is the record of the murder of 
Sennacherib by his sons in b.c. 681, and the ac¬ 
cession of his faithful son Esar-liaddon, the most 
powerful of all the Assyrian monarchs, for he car¬ 
ried his arms as far as the Mediterranean and con¬ 
quered Egypt. Little credit is to be attached to 
the expedition of Holofernes recorded in the apoc¬ 
ryphal Book of Judith. 

After this the Empire appears to have gradually 
decayed, until at last, in the reign of Assnr-bani- 
pal or Sardanapalus, or that of Esar-haddon II. 
(Sarakos), a league for its destruction was formed 
between Nabopolassar, governor of Babylon, and 
Cyaxares, king of Media, which was strengthened 
by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, son of the 
former, to Nitocris, daughter of the latter. The 


war and siege are said to have been interrupted 
by an invasion of the Scythians, which drew off 
Cyaxares; but at length Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed about B.c. 605, or, according to Raw- 
linson, 625. Iu the time of Darius Hystaspes 
Assyria rebelled without success iu conjunction 
with Media. In the time of Herodotus the capi¬ 
tal had ceased to exist; and when Xenophon 
passed it the very name was forgotten, though he 
testifies to the extent of the deserted city, and as¬ 
serts the height of the ruined walls to be 150 feet. 
An inconsiderable town seems to have existed on 
its ruins in the reign of Claudius; and the last 
notice we have of Nineveh in the classics is in 
Tacitus. 

The fanciful history related by Ctesias is now 
found to be based on distorted Graeco-Persian tra¬ 
ditions; and though the writer managed to make 
the ancient world give credit to him in preference 
to Herodotus, his work is now proved to be very 
uu trust worthy. According to him, for thirty gen¬ 
erations after Ninyas the kings led a life of luxu¬ 
ry and indolence in their palace; the last of them, 
Sardanapalus, made a vigorous defence against Ar- 


baces, the rebel governor of Media, but, finding it 
impossible to defend Nineveh, he set fire to his 
palace, and burned himself with all his treasures. 
This eveut took place 1306 years after Ninus. 
Now, the above account represents Nineveh to 
have perished nearly three centuries before the 
real date, which was about B.c. 606, and is utter¬ 
ly incompatible with Scripture. Herodotus as¬ 
signs to the Empire a duration of 520 years, and 
Berosus of 526. In order to reconcile these con¬ 
flicting accounts, historians have supposed that 
Nineveh was twice destroyed, but this supposi¬ 
tion is now generally rejected. However, that 
part of Nineveh was actually destroyed by fire is 
proved by the condition of the slabs and statues 
found in its ruins, which show the action of in¬ 
tense heat. 

Bibliography.— For Assyrian archaeology, see 
the works of Layard, Oppert, and Smith ; Perrot 
and Chipiez, Chaldee et Assyrie (Eng. trans. 1884). 
For the religion, see Sayce, Assyria (1885); Robert¬ 
son Smith, Religion of the Semites (1888); Tiele, Com - 
paratire Hist, of Relig. (Eng. trans. 1884); Sayce, 
Hibbet't Lectures (1887). For the language and lit- 
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erature, see Delitszch, Assyrische Grammatik (Eng. 
trans. by Kennedy, 1889); id. Assyrisches Wtirter- 
buch f vols. i.-iii. (1887); Peiser, Keilinschriftliche 
Hibliothek (1890); Sayce, Lectures on the Syllabary 
and Grammar (1877). For the history, see Rawliu- 
soii, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient East¬ 
ern World , 4 vols. (1862-67); Oppert, Histoire des 
Empires de Chaldde et tPAssyiie (1865); Lenor- 
mant, Manuel d* Histoire Ancienne de VOrient , 3 vols. 
(1869); Mdnant, Annates des Rois d'Assyrie (1874); 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de VOrient 
(4th ed. 1883); Sayce, Ancient Empires of the East 
(1884); id. Fresh fjght Jrom the Ancient Monuments 
(1886); Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria 
(Eng. trans. 1892). 

Aata. (1) The modern Asti in Piedmont, an 
inland town of Liguria on the Tanarns, a Roman 
colony. (2) A town in Hispania Baetica, near 
Gades, a Roman colony. 

Afitabdras (’Aarafiopas) and Aat&pua (’Acrra- 
irovr). Two rivers of Aethiopia, having their 
sources in the highlands of Abyssinia, and unitiug 
to form the Nile. The land enclosed by them was 
the island of Mero6 (q. v.). 

Ast&cus ("Aora/cos). A celebrated city of Bithy- 
nia, on the Sinus Astacenus, a bay of the Propontis, 
was a colony from Megara, but afterwards received 
fresh colonists from Athens, who called the place 
Olbia. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, but was 
rebuilt on a neighbouring site by Nicomedes I., who 
named his new city Nicomedia. 

Astarte (* Aordpnj ). See AphroditA 

Astexia ^Aorcpla). A daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and the Titan id Phoebe, sister of Leto, and 
mother of Hecat6 by Perses, sou of the Titan Crius. 
She is said to have turned into a quail (5prv$) 
and plunged into the sea to escape the advances 
of Zens. After her the island of Delos (q. v.) was 
tiret called Asteria, and later Ortygia. 

Ast&iis CAarepls) or Asteria ( 'Acrrepla ). A 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Astraea (’ Aarpala ). The daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, and goddess of justice, who lived during 
the Goldeu Age among men; but when the wicked¬ 
ness of men increased she withdrew to heaven, and 
was placed among the stars under the name of 
Virgo. Her sister Pudicitia (Ai3a>r) left the earth 
along with her (Hyg. Poet . Astr. ii. 25). 

Astraeus (*Aarrpaios). A Ti tan, husband of Eos, 
and father of the winds and the stars, whence Ovid 
calls the winds Astraeifratres. 

Astrag&lus ( dorpdyakot ). A word which liter¬ 
ally signifies that particular bone in the ankles of 
certain quadrupeds which the Greeks as well as the 
Romaus used for dice and other purposes, as de¬ 
scribed under the corresponding Latin word Talus. 

As a technical terra astragalus is used by Vitruvius 
for a certain moulding (the astragal), which seems 
to have derived its name from its resemblance to 
a string or chaiu of tali; and it is, iu fact, always 
used in positions where it seems iutended to bind 
together the parts to which it is applied. It be¬ 
longs properly to the more highly decorated forms 
of the Ionic order, in which it appears as a lower 
edging to the larger mouldings, especially the echi¬ 
nus (ovolo), particularly in the capital, as shown in 
the following wood-cut, which represents an Ionic 
capital found in the ruins of the temple of Diony¬ 
sus at Teos. It is also often used iu the entabla¬ 


ture as an edging to the divisions of the cornice, 
frieze, and architrave. The lower figure iu the 
illustration represents a portion of the astragal 
which runs beneath the crowning moulding of the 
architrave of the Temple of Erechtheus. 



Astragalus, (From Ionic Capital) 

The term is also applied to a plain convex 
moulding of the same sectional outline as the 
former, but without the division into links, like 
a torus on a small scale. 

Astrateiaa Graphs ( dorpareias ypa<f>rj ). An 
accusation brought against persons who failed to 
appear among the troops after they had been 
enrolled for the campaign by the generals. The 
court was composed of soldiers, and the generals 
presided. See Exercitus, p. 649. 

Astrologla (dorpokoyta). Equivalent to astro- 
nomia , a word which is not earlier than Seneca. 
See Astronomia. 

Astronomia (darpovopia) and Astrologla (d<r- 
rpokoyia). These terms w’ere at first synonymous 
expressions among the ancieuts, both signifying 
“ the science of the stars.” But afterwards astrol¬ 
ogy came to mean that part of the science which 
deals with the supposed influence of the stars on 
the destinies of men. Among the Greeks, astron¬ 
omy, the origin of which they themselves ascribed 
to the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, was 
for centuries the subject of philosophical specula¬ 
tion without a sufficient groundwork iu observa¬ 
tion, because mathematics and mechanics had not 
reached the requisite degree of perfection. The 
list of observing astronomers opens with Eudoxus 
of Cnidus iu the first half of the fourth century 
B.c., who assumed that the earth was spherical, 
and tried to explain the phenomena of the heavens 
by a complicated theory of concentric spheres. 
Aristotle, too, maintained and proved the spherical 
form of the earth, which he took to be the immov¬ 
able centre of the universe. Astronomy was first 
raised into a real science after B.c. 300 at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, in the Museum of which town 
the first observatory was built; and Aristyllus and 
Timochares determined the places of the fixed 
stars with comparative accuracy, though as yet 
with very rude apparatus. A great step in advance 
was taken by Aristarchus of Samos, who observed 
the summer solstice at Alexandria in b.c. 279, 
maintained the earth’s rotation on her axis aud 
revolution round the snn, and made an attempt, 
by no means contemptible, to ascertain the size 
and distance of the sun and moon. His successor 
Eratosthenes also rendered essential service to the 
progress of the science; thus, he came very near 
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to determining the exact obliquity of the ecliptic. 
The true founder of scientific astronomy, aud the 
greatest independent observer of antiquity, was 
Hipparchus of Nicaea (in the second century B.c.), 
who discovered the precession of the equinoxes, 
aud determined the length of the solar year (at 365 
days, 5 hours, 55 minutes, 12 seconds), as well as the 
time of the moou’s revolution, and the magnitude 
and distances of the heavenly bodies. The last im¬ 
portant astronomer of antiquity, and the greatest 
after Hipparchus, is Claudius Ptolemaeus iu the 
second ceutury a.d. In bis chief work, commonly 
known by its Arabic name of Almagest , he digest¬ 
ed the discoveries of his predecessors, especially 
Hipparchus, and his own into a formal system, 
which passed current all through the Middle Ages. 
According to it the earth is a sphere resting mo¬ 
tionless in the middle of the equally spherical uni¬ 
verse, while the suu, moon, planets, and fixed stars 
roll at various distances around her. 

The Romans regarded astronomy as an idle 
speculation, aud gave little attention to it. When 
Iulius Caesar reformed the Roman calendar he was 
obliged to briug an astronomer, Sosigenes, from 
Alexandria to help him. 

Astrology, in the narrower sense of the word, 
and applied to predictions based upon the observa¬ 
tion of the heavenly bodies, arose among the Chal- 
daeaus, and in Greece did not come into vogue until 
after the time of Alexander the Great. Iu Rome 
the professional astrologers were called Chaldaei, 
or Mathematici, the latter name referring to the 
astronomical calculations which they made. Iu 
the Republican period they were known, but held 
in utter contempt. In B.c. 139 their unpopularity 
was so great that they were expelled from Rome 
aud Italy. But in the turbulent times of the civil 
wars their reputation rose considerably, aud still 
more under the Empire, when the most extensive 
demands were made upon their science. They 
were, indeed, repeatedly driven out of Italy and 
involved in trials for treason ( maiestas ); but this 
only enhanced the consideration in which they 
were held, the more so as they were frequently 
taken into counsel by the emperors and the mem¬ 
bers of the imperial family. In later times all 
that the Chaldaeans were forbidden to do was to 
consult the stars on questions referring to the em¬ 
peror’s life, which was made a criminal offence. 
The Christian emperors (but none before them) 
issued many prohibitions against all consultation 
of astrologers whatever. 

In the practice of their art they used calendars 
written on tablets, in which were set down for 
every day the motion and relative distances of the 
stars, whether lucky or unlucky. By another set 
of tablets they made their calculations of every 
hour in detail, noting the hour of a person’s birth 
and the relative position of the constellation dom¬ 
inant at the time. In accordance with this they 
determined the fortunes of him who was born at the 
hour iu question. By a similar process they ascer¬ 
tained the times that were favourable or unfavour¬ 
able to any undertaking. Among the lucky stars 
were Iupiter, Venus, and Luna; among the un¬ 
lucky, Saturn and Mars were the chief. Mercury 
was lucky or unlucky, according to circumstances. 

For an account of ancient astronomy and astrol¬ 
ogy, the reader is referred to Ball, Short History of 
Mathematics (1888); Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients 
(1862); Becker, Handbuch der rom. Alterth. (1880); 


Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (3d ed. 
1858); Wolf, GeschicJite der Astronomic (1877); De- 
lambre, Histoire de VAstronomic (1827); the treatise 
of Iulius Firmicus in Latin, of Manetho and Ptol¬ 
emy in Greek; aud the Latin poem of Manilius 
(q. v.), entitled Astronomica, 

Aatfira. A river in Latinm, flowing between 
Antium and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian Sea. At 
its mouth it formed a small island, with a town upon 
it, also called Astura, where Cicero had an estate. 

Asttires. A warlike people in the northwest 
of Spain, bounded on the east by the Cantabri and 
Vaccaei, on the west by the Gallaeci, on the north 
by the ocean, aud on the south by the Vettones. 
Their chief town was Asturica Augusta (Astorga), 
and they have given their name also to the modern 
Spanish province of Asturias. 

Asty&ges (’Aorvayj/r). A son of Cyaxares, and 
last king of Media (q. v.) who reigued b.c. 594-559, 
and was deprived of his kingdom by his grandson, 
Cyrus (q. v.). 

Asty&nax ('Aorvavaf). The son of Hector and 
Andromache. After the capture of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls, that he might uot 
restore the kingdom of Troy. See Hector. 

Aatyn&mi (dorwopoi). The title of ten officers 
at Athens drawn annually by lot from the ten 
tribes, five for the city and five for the Piraeus. 
They formed a kind of city police, responsible for 
the cleanliness and order of the streets, and prob¬ 
ably for the safety of the public buildings. See 
Bockh, Pub/. Economy of Athens , p. 203 foil. See, 
also, Aedilks. 

Asylia (d<n/Aia). “Inviolability.” (1) The 
security of person and property enjoyed by am¬ 
bassadors, heralds, athletes, on their goings to aud 
from the great games, and sometimes to individu* 
als by special favour. See Pint. Arat. 28. (2) The 

right of sanctuary. 

Atabfllufi. The name given iu Apulia to the 
sirocco or parching southeast wind, now locally 
known as altino. 

Ataclni. A people of Gallia Narboneusis, whose 
capital was Narbo (Narbonne). They derived their 
name from the river A tax, now the Aude. 

Atacinua, Varro. See Varro. 

Atalanta (’AraXdvn?). A Greek heroine of the 
type of Artemis (q. v.). There were two slightly 
different versious of her story, one current iu Ar¬ 
cadia and the other iu Boeotia. 

(1) The Arcadian Version. Atalanta, daugh¬ 
ter of Zeus and Clymeu6, was exposed by her 
father, who had desired male offspring only. She 
was suckled by a bear, until she was found aud 
brought up by a party of hunters. Under their 
care she grew' up to be a huntress—keen, swift, aud 
beautiful. She took part iu the Calydonian boar- 
hunt, was the first who struck the boar, and re¬ 
ceived from Meleager the head and skin of the 
beast as the prize of victory. (See Meleager.) 
She is also associated with the voyage of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. She turned a deaf ear to the eutreaties 
of her numerous suitors; but at last she propi¬ 
tiated the wrath of Aphroditd by returning the 
faithful love of the beautiful Milanion, who had fol¬ 
lowed her persistently, and suffered and struggled 
for her. Their son was Partheuopaeus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes. Swiuburue’s poem, Atalanta 
in Calydon , gives a magnificent setting to the story. 
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(2) The Boeotian Version. Atalanta was the 
daughter of Schoeneus, sou of Athamas, and dis- 
tiugnisbed for beauty and swiftness of foot. An 
oracle warned her against marriage, and she ac> 
cordiogly lived a lonely life in the forest. She met 
the addresses of her suitors by challenging them 
to race with her, overtaking them in the race and 
spearing them in the back. She was at length 
beaten, however, by Hipporaenes, who during the 
race dropped on the ground three golden apples 
given him by Aphrodite. Atalanta stooped down 
to pick up the apples, and thus lost the race. 
Hippomenes forgot to render thanks to Aphrodite, 
and the goddess in anger caused the pair iu their 
passion to profane the sanctuary of Cybel6, where 
they were changed into lions. See W. 8. Landor^s 
Hij/pomenes and Atalanta . 

Atarg&tis (* Arapyans ). See Syria Dea. 

A tax. A river of Gaul, now the Aude. 

At6 CAtvj). Accordi ng to Homer, the daughter of 
Zens; according to Hesiod, of Eris (or Strife). She 
personifies infatuation, the infatuation being gen- 
©rally held to imply guilt as its cause aud evil as 
its consequence. At first she dwelt on Olympus; 
but after she had entrapped Zens himself into his 
rash oath on the occasion of the birth of Heracles 
(q. v.), he hurled her down to earth. Here she 
pursues her mission of evil, walking lightly over 
men’s heads, but never touching the ground. Be¬ 
hind her go the Litai (Prayers), the lame, wriukled, 
squinting daughters of Zeus. The Litai, if called 
upon, lieal the hurts inflicted by Atd; but they 
bring fresh evil upon the stubborn. In later times 
At^ is transformed into an avenger of unrighteous¬ 
ness, like Dik 6, the Erinyes, and Nemesis. 

Ateius Caplto, Gaius. A Roman jurist of the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, who was born about 
B.c. 30, aud died about a.d. 22. Unlike bis con¬ 
temporary Antistius Labeo (q. v.), he recommended 
himself to the ruling powers by his submissive 
attitude. He was rewarded by many tokens of 
distinction; among others, by the consulship, to 
which he was elected in A.D. 5, before attaining 
the legal age. As a jurist (again uulike Antistius) 
he represented the conservative tendency, and so 
became the founder of a special school called the 
Sabmiani , after his pupil Masurius Sabinus, and 
opposed in its theory of legal interpretation to the 
radical school of Proculus. See Iurisprudentia. 

Ateleia (orAfta). Immunity from public bur-| 
dens was enjoyed at Athens by the archons for the 
time being; by the descendants of certain persons, 
on whom it had been conferred as a reward for 
great services, as in the case of Harmodius aud 
Aristogitou; and by the inhabitants of certain 
foreign States. It was of several kinds: it might 
be a general immunity (drAria Anavrcop), or a more 
special exemption, as from custom-duties, from the 
liturgies, or from providing sacrifices (arAcia tf- 
pie). Exemption from military service was also 
called drAfia. 

Atella. The modern Aversa; a town in Cam¬ 
pania betweeu Capua aud Neapolis, originally 
inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. 

Atellanae Fabiilae. Plays of a farcical nat¬ 
ure; so called from Atella, a town of the Osci 
in Campania. See Comoedia; Literature (Ro¬ 
man). 


Atemum. The modern Pescara; a town in 
central Italy, on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the 
river Aternus, was the common harbour of the 
Vestini, Marruciui, aud Peligni. 

AtestA The modern Este; a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti in northern Italy. 

Athamania (*A Bapavia ). A mountainous coun¬ 
try in the south of Epirus, on the western side of 
Pindus, of which Argitliea was the chief town. 
The Athamaues were a Thessalian people, who 
had been driven out of Thessaly by the Lapithae. 

Ath&maa (’A Oapas ). The son of Aeolus and Ena- 
ret<$, aud king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. At the 
command of Herd, Athamas married Nepheld, by 
whom he became the father of Phrixus aud Helld. 
(See Phrixus.) But he was secretly in love with the 
mortal Iuo, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 
begot Learchus and Melicertes. Having thus in¬ 
curred the auger both of Herd aud of Nepheld, 
Athamas was seized with madness, and iu this 
state killed his own son, Learchus. Ino threw 
herself with Melicertes into the sea, aud both 
were changed into marine deities—Iuo becoming 
Leucothea, and Melicertes, Palaemon. Athamas, 
as the murderer of his son, was obliged to flee 
from Boeotia, aud settled in Thessaly. Hence we 
have Athamantiades, son of Athamas, i. e. Palae¬ 
mon ; aud Athamantis, daughter of Athamas, i. e. 
Helld. 

Athanasius (* Adavdtrios ). A Christian bishop 
of the fourth century. He was a native of Egypt, 
and a deacon of the Church of Alexandria under 
Alexander the Bishop, whom he succeeded in 
his dignity a.d. 326. Previous to his obtaining 
this high office he had been private secretary to 
Alexander, and had also led for some time an as¬ 
cetic life with the renowned St. Anthony. Alex¬ 
ander had also taken him to the council at Nice, 
where he gaiued the highest esteem of the fathers 
by the talent which ho displayed iu the Arian con¬ 
troversy. (See Arius.) He had a great share in 
the decrees passed here, and thereby drew on him¬ 
self the hatred of the Arians. On his advancement 
to the prelacy he dedicated all his time and talents 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and resolutely re¬ 
fused the request of Constantiue for the restora¬ 
tion of Arius to the Catholic communion. In 
revenge for this refusal, the Arian party brought 
several accusations against him before the em¬ 
peror. Of these he was acquitted in the first in* 
stauce; but, on a new charge of having detained 
ships at Alexandria, laden with corn for Constan¬ 
tinople, either from conviction or policy, he was 
found guilty aud banished to Gaul. Here he re¬ 
mained in exile eighteeu months, or, as some ac¬ 
counts say, upwards of two years, his see iu the 
meantime being unoccupied. 

On the death of Constantine he was recalled, 
aud restored to his functions by Coustantius; but 
the Arian party made new complaints against him, 
and he was condemned by 90 Arian bishops assem¬ 
bled at Antioch. Ou the opposite side, 100 ortho¬ 
dox bishops, assembled at Alexandria, declared 
him innocent; and Pope Iulins confirmed this find¬ 
ing, in conjunction with more than 300 bishops 
assembled at Sardis from the East and West. In 
consequence of this, he returned a second time to 
his diocese. But when Constaus, emperor of the 
West, died, aud Constantius became master of the 
whole Empire, the Ariaus again ventured to rise 
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up against Athanasius. They condemned him in 
the councils of Arles and Milan, and, as the worthy 
patriarch refused to listeu to auythiug but an ex¬ 
press command of the emperor, when he was one 
day preparing to celebrate a festival in the church, 
a body of soldiers suddenly rushed in to make him 
prisoner. The surrounding priests and monks, how¬ 
ever, placed him in security. Athanasius, displaced 
for a third time, fled into the deserts of Egypt. His 
enemies pursued him even here, and set a price on 
his head. To relieve the hermits, who dwelt in 
these solitary places aud who would not betray 
his retreat, from suffering ou bis account, he went 
into those parts of the desert which were entirely 
uninhabited. He was followed by a faithful ser¬ 
vant, who, at the risk of his life, supplied him 
with the means of subsistence. In this undis¬ 
turbed spot Athanasius composed many writings, 
full of eloquence, to strengthen the faith of the 
believers or expose the falsehoods of his enemies. 
When Julian the Apostate ascended the throue, 
he allowed the orthodox bishops to return to their 
churches. Athanasius, therefore, returned after 
an absence of six years. The mildness which he 
exercised towards his enemies was imitated in 
Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Greece, and restored peace 
to the Church. But this peace was interrupted 
by the complaints of the heathen, whose temples 
the zeal of Athanasius kept always empty. They 
excited the emperor against him, and he was obliged 
to fly to the Thebais to Bave his life. The death 
of the emperor and the accession of Jovian again 
brought him back; but on Valens becoming em¬ 
peror eight months after, and the Arians recover¬ 
ing their superiority, he was once more compelled 
to fly. He concealed himself in the tomb of his 
father, where he remained four months, until Va¬ 
lens, moved by the pressing entreaties and threats 
of the Alexandriaus, allowed him to return. From 
this period he remained undisturbed in his office 
until he died, in a.d. 373. 

Of the forty-six years of his official life, he spent 
twenty in bauishment, and the greater part of the 
remainder in defending the Nicene Creed. Atha¬ 
nasius is one of the greatest men of which the 
Church can boast. His deep mind, his noble heart, 
his invincible courage, his liviug faith, his un¬ 
bounded benevolence, sincere humility, lofty elo¬ 
quence, and strictly virtuous life, gained the honour 
and love of all. His writings are on polemical, his¬ 
torical, and moral subjects. The polemical treat 
chiefly of the doctrines of the Trinity, the incarna¬ 
tion of Christ, and the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
The historical ones are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the Church. In all his writings 
the style is distinguished, considering the age in 
which they were produced, for clearness and moder¬ 
ation. His apology, addressed to the emperor Con¬ 
stantine, is a masterpiece. The creed which bears 
his name is now generally allowed not to have been 
his. Itwas first printed in Greek in 1540, and sev¬ 
eral times afterwards to 1671. It has beeu ques¬ 
tioned whether this creed was ever received by the 
Greek aud Oriental Churches. In America the Epis¬ 
copal Church has rejected it. The best edition of 
Athanasius is in the Patrologia Graeco-Latina of 
Migne (1860). His epistles and some of his orations 
were translated with uotes by J. H. Newman (1842). 

Athenae ('Adrjvai). The chief city of Attica. The 
long southeastern triangle of the northern penin¬ 
sula of Greece, which terminates in the abrupt 


promontory of Sunium (mod. Ctfvo Cokmnais), has 
its most interesting and important division, topo¬ 
graphically as well as historically, ou the western 
side, facing the Saronic Gulf. Here, at a point 
midway between Suninm and the promontory 
that faces Salamis, the low Cape Zoster terminates 
the Anhydros range, a lower continuation of Hy- 
mettus. The long continuous ridge of Anhydros 
and Hymettus (1027 metres at its greatest height) 
extends, in a slightly northeasterly direction, tow¬ 
ards the range of Pentel6 (HcvrAi;), the ancient 
Brilessos (BpiXrjaa-os) or Pentelicon (IlevT(\uc6v sc. 
opot , Lat. Mons Pentelicus), from which it is sep¬ 
arated by the pass through which the modern 
railway runs southeasterly towards the ancieut 
mines of Lauriura, near Sunium. The Pentelicus 
range (1086.6 metres high) extends northwest and 
southeast, aud forms with Hymettus and Anhydros 
a well-nigh continuous dividing-wall between the 
eastern plain of Attica, the Mesogaea (M«royaia) f 
and the middle plain; while the plain of Mara¬ 
thon in the northeast is approachable from the 
Mesogaea only by a narrow way between Penteli¬ 
cus and the sea towards Euboea, and from the 
middle plain by two difficult mountain ways be¬ 
tween Pentelicus and Parnes. This laBt range 
(1412 metres high) lies to the northwest of Penteli¬ 
cus and extends nearly east and west. Passable 
only by way of Decelea (mod. Tatdi) in the east 
and Phy)6 in the west, it effectually cuts off Attica 
from Boeotia. In its furthest extent towards 
the west, where it continues in the Cithaeron 
range, it divides the western Attic plain, the 
Eleusinian, from Boeotia. The middle Attic 
plain is separated from the Eleusinian by a low¬ 
er mountain mass, Aegaleos (A lyaXcas) or Cory- 
dallos (KopvdakXos) (467 metres high), which, leav~ 
ing easy way between itself aud Parnes, continues 
southwest, broken midway by the pass of Daph¬ 
ne, till it terminates in “the rocky brow' which 
looks o’er sea-born Salamis.” Within these nat¬ 
ural ramparts lies that which we may call par 
excellence the Attic plain, a great V-shaped recess 
open towards the sea. Its more important inter¬ 
nal features, which, taken in connection with its 
enclosed character on the one haud and its free 
access to the sea on the other, rendered it an ideal 
theatre for the development of a Greek state, 
must now examine in detail. 

From the offshoots of Parnes and Pentelicns in 
the northeast rises the most considerable water¬ 
way of the plain—the Cephissus, which afforded in 
ancient as in modern times a perennial source of 
irrigation for the fields of the Attic farmer. As it 
approaches the sea, below the heights of the city, 
it seems to have been met by another stream from 
the east—the Ilissus, which, rising from Hymettus, 
is in modern times, owing to the deuudation of ita 
parent mountain, a much more insiguificant stream 
than in ancient times, hardly more than a dry bed 
, in summer. Hence the difficulty of determining 
! its entire course. The Eridanus mentioned by an¬ 
cient authors seems to have been a stream from 
the delicious and wholesome fountain of Kaisa- 
rian6 (Kaurapiavr), auc. KyXXov wijpa), southeast of 
the sources of the Ilissus, iuto which the stream 
emptied east of the city. 

Between the Cephissus and the Ilissus, about 
midway of the plain, a short range of hills, formed 
like the other heights of the plain of bluish-gray 
limestone and bearing to-day the name Tonrko vodn 
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Acharruan Gole. 
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C TwpKo&ovvi , ‘‘Turk Mountain,” anc. perh. ’Ay^etr- 
fios) (339 metres bigb), terminates at the south¬ 
west in the bold separate peak of Lycabettus (277 
metres bigb ), from the pyramidal summit of which, 
crowned by a chapel of St. George, one commands 
the most splendid view of the Attic plain, the 
golf with its islands, and the Peloponnesian 
moantaius beyond. Some 1000 paces to the south¬ 
west of this height, too sharp and steep for habi¬ 
tation, rises a double group of hills of about half 
the height of Lycabettus. The first and highest 
of these is the famous Acropolis, the citadel of 
Athens (156 metres high). Under its western brow 


lies the lower rock of the Areopagus ("Apcior frayor, 
“Mars’ Hill”) (115 metres high). Southwest is the 
triple group of the Museum (Movcretov, “Muses’ 
Hill ”), the Pnyx, and the “ Nymphs’ Hill 99 (so called 
from an ancieut inscription), separated by depres¬ 
sions. The highest point is at the northeast ex¬ 
tremity of the group, in the summit of the Museum 
(147 metres high), crowned by the monument of the 
Syrian Autioclius Philopappus. This triple group 
of hills seems to have been called collectively in 
ancient times Pnyx (llvv£, “conglomeration”). 

Lycabettus, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx were 
manifestly formed by the action of water, which, 



View of the Acropolis in 1890. (From a photograph.) 
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forcing its way east and west, left the hard blue- 
gray limestone projecting in three great protuber¬ 
ances, “like bones of a wasted body,” as Plato 
says. 

Between four and five English wiles southwest 
of the Acropolis we find as outpost on the sea 
the rocky peninsula of Act£ or Munichia, which, 
originally an island, like Salamis, was gradually 
united to the plain by the soil washed from above. 
North of it lies the secure landlocked harbour of 
Piraeus (Ucipaitvs) ; east, the larger open roadstead 
of Plialerum (4> aXrjpov) f the earlier port of Athens, 
into which the Cephissus and Ilissus drain, and 
which is terminated on the southeast by Cape 
Colias (K oaXtas aicpa). 

If we examine the soil of the plain from the sea 
inland, we find that the sandy cokst is succeeded 
by a swampy alluvial strip, the Halipedon ('AXi- 
irfdov, “salt-plain” or “sea-plain”). This again 
gives place to the plain proper, which, though 
“light of soil” and requiring diligent cultivation, 
is yet the natural home of the olive, and is not ill 
adapted to the growth of wheat and vegetables. 
The stony foot-hills above the plain (fcfAAcvs) 
were terraced and utilized for the cultivation of 
the vine; while the fragrant mountain-plants, par¬ 
ticularly of purple Hymettu8, furnished pasturage 
not only for sheep, but for the bees that have made 
Attic honey proverbial. The fig-tree, too, was made 
to flourish so well in the plain that Attic figs were 
as famous as the oil and honey from the same re¬ 
gion. 

To these resources we must add the abundance 
of potters’-clay, and the wealth of material for the 
architect and the sculptor afforded by the quarries 
of Pentelicus, Hymettus, and Eleusis, as well as by 
those of the hills of the city and the heights of 
Piraeus. 

In his efforts to wring from the soil its utter¬ 
most, the farmer was aided by a climate exception¬ 
ally favourable. In the Attic year there are, on the 
average, not more than thirty-five days on which 
the sun does not show itself; and though the north 
winds from snowy Parues reuder the winter cold 
most penetrating, their steady breath by day dur- 
iug the greater part of the year, alternating with 
the equally steady sea-breeze by night, combined 
with a wonderful purity and dryness of air, gave 
to Attica—and still gives to her, though in a less 
degree—a climate at once physically and mentally 
exhilarating. Justly, theu, might “the children of 
Erechtbeus” be called “ blessed of old, and children 
of the happy gods,” “lightly walking through 
brightest and clearest air,” where the goddess of 
all fertility “irrigated the soil from the streams 
of ever-flowing Cephissus, and breathed over them 
temperate breezes.” 

We turn now to the development of the little 
city which grew up in the midst of this excep¬ 
tional environment. 

As in the case of other ancient Grecian settle¬ 
ments, so in that of Athens we find an avoidance 
of immediate proximity to the sea, such as would 
have been obtained by a settlement on the height 
of the Piraeus. The natural centre fon the de¬ 
velopment of a town neither remote from the sea nor 
yet immediately accessible from it—such, too, as 
to be commanded by a natural asylum in the event 
of hostile inroads—is afforded, in the case of Athens, 
by the group of hills below Lycabettus. Not only 
do we find here a central and isolated position in 


a plain set apart from the rest of the world by 
nature, but also, within a narrow compass, arable 
land with a water-supply, the material for the 
primitive artisan, and an airy aud wholesome 
position for habitation upon a foundation of 
native rock, thus leaving the cultivable area un¬ 
encumbered. 

It is not of special moment to us, in tracing 
the material development of the little community 
which has done more than any other towards the 
promotion of civilization, whether we give to the 
earliest inhabitants any other name than Atheni¬ 
ans. The term Pelasgian itself needs interpreta¬ 
tion ; and, so far as any precise kuowledge goes, we 
might as well regard these early occupants of the 
“laud uusacked” as quite as truly an outgrowth 
of “ the ground itself” as their symbolic cicada. It 
is evident from the mere consideration of their 
environment that we must accept the view of 
Thucydides, that Attica was exceptionally stable 
in population, and trace, so far as possible, the 
gradual accretions upon the primitive nucleus, by 
whatever name we choose to designate it. 

The earliest and most permanent traces of hu¬ 
man habitation to be found at Athens are the 
foundations of houses cut in the rock of the group 
of hills designated by the general name of Pnyx. 
These are extensive enough to warrant the belief 
that this region, which in historical times lay 
waste for the most part, was the seat of a thriving 
town, according to the conditions of that primitive 
period. Whether the remarkable rock-cuttings and 
the semicircular Pelasgic wall upon the hill called 
par excellence Pnyx be the monuments of a pre¬ 
historic worship of the primeval god of the sunny 
sky of Greece as well as of its stormier pheno¬ 
mena, Zeus Hypsistos, or whether we are to see 
here, as has been the prevailing fashion, the place 
of the Athenian popular assembly (that which 
under the former supposition is the altar becom¬ 
ing under the latter the famous bema, from which 
the orators “ shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over 
Greece ”), to any one who has been upou the ground 
the extreme antiquity of these imposing works is 
at once obvious. To the early period under dis¬ 
cussion seem to belong also the rock-hewn cham¬ 
bers, one of which is traditionally known as 
the “Prison of Socrates”—an impossible designa¬ 
tion. 

We cannot suppose that the inhabitants of this 
first rock-city, or Cranaa (K pavaa), concerned 
themselves with the sea, if at all, beyond the de¬ 
mands of their daily existence, which would hardly 
lead them beyond fishery. It was only euterpris- 
iug accretions from without that could utilize and 
develop the entire resources of nature. 

Further traces of the early city are to be found 
in the ancient names, which, attached to the sev¬ 
eral districts in and about the later city, maintained 
themselves, not only iu the mouth of the people, 
but in public records, through the entire history 
of Atheus. Among the most certainly distinguish¬ 
able of these primitive divisions is that 

known, as far back as we can trace, as Ceramic us 
(KcpaptiKos), so called from the potters’-fclay which 
here furnished abundant material for one of the 
earliest of human industries. This region stretches 
northward from the rocky brow of the Areopagus. 
Melit-6 (McXc'n;) seems to have lain to the south of 
Ceramicns, and to have embraced the Hill of the 
Nymphs as well as the Areopagus. Collytus (KoX- 
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Xvrof) stretched to the northeast of the Acrop¬ 
olis, bordering on the west not only upon Cerami- 
cas, but also upon Melit£, as seems proved by a 
mention of a boundary-stone in Strabo. Dioinea 
(Aid/iua) may be placed next to Collytns, and be¬ 
tween the Acropolis and Lycabettus. Ceriadae 
(K(iptadm)y within the border of which, just below 
the precipice of the Nymphs’ Hill, lay the depres¬ 
sion, formed partly by nature, partly by quarrying, 
called the Barathrum (B dpa0pov), adjoined Melite 
on the west; while Coel6 (KotAi;), consonant with 
its name, occupied the gully between the Hill of 
the Nymphs aud the bed of the Ilissus. The core 
of these ancient districts is the rock-city of MelitA 
To the north of Ceramicus, and, apparently, at all 
times outside the city limits, lay Colonos Hippios, 
called from its hill («coXa>vds > ). 

While the ancient city thus maintained itself in 
the little inland district just described, those influ¬ 
ences were beginning to make themselves felt from 
the coast which were to govern the destiny of the 
fntnre state. The Phoenician traders appear to 
have established their customary trading-posts at 
an early date not merely on Salamis (which has 
preserved its Phoenician name), but also on the 
coast opposite and on the heights of the Piraeus 
and Phalernm. Ancient rock-cuttings in the citadel 
of Piraeus seem to attest early settlement there. 
It was, indeed, such a position as we know, not 
only from Thucydides, but also from various mate¬ 
rial remains, to have been most likely to be chosen 
by these early navigators of the Mediterranean, 
and mediators between Orient and Occident. To 
this source, a mixed Oriental const-settlement in 
which Phceniciaus played the leading part, appears 
to be due the addition of Aphrodite aud Heracles 
(Astartl and Melkart) to the primitive native wor¬ 
ship of Zeus and the Nymphs, “ daughters of a?gis- 
holding Zens,” whose cult attached to springs and 
water - courses. The ritual of these two foreign 


deities, as carried on in the historical period, cer¬ 
tainly points to a very early introduction of their 
worship. As to the primitive worship of Zens, ref¬ 
erence has already been made to what may, not 
improbably, be deemed his primeval sanctuary on 
the Pnyx; concerning a second early seat of bis 
worship, not far removed, we are better informed. 
Southeast of the Acropolis, above the fountain 
Callirrhoe and the bed of the Ilissns, was shown in 
ancieut times an opening in the rock into which, 
according to the legend, the last vestiges of Deu¬ 
calion’s flood had sunk. Here Deucalion was said 
to have “ built the ancient sauctuary of Olympian 
Zeus,” whose worship remained fixed at this spot 
through all the subsequent history of the city. 
Cleft rock and spring are fit emblems of the wor¬ 
ship of Zeus and his daughters at this spot by the 
primeval Cranai. 

The gradual influences of the influx into Attica, 
both overland from the north and oversea from 
the west, may be traced in the gods added to the 
Athenian pantheon. The Minyan Artemis, the Pe- 
lasgic Hermes, the Thracian Ares who gave his 
name to the Areopagus, Hephaestus the handi¬ 
craftsman’s god, gradually encroached upon the 
domain of the older cults; while Poseidon gained 
a seat at Phalerum, and later disputed, according 
to the legend, the possession of the laud with 
Athene, the intellectual development of the old 
Oriental mother-goddess, who retained her guar¬ 
dianship of the olive-tree eveu after she had re¬ 
signed her care of the fields to Eleusinian Deme¬ 
ter. 

The incursions from the north and from the sea, 
which gradually brought in these new diviuities, 
forced the growiug state of the Cranai to take up 
a securer position on the rock of the Acropolis, 
which, falling off precipitously on all sides except 
the west, readily lent itself to the fortifications 
which the early inhabitants of Greece knew so 
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well how to build, and which we can understand 
since the ruins of Tiryns and Mycenae, as well as 
the Acropolis itself, have been submitted to care¬ 
ful excavation and study. Here, on the top of the 
rock, which was levelled and provided with re¬ 
taining-walls, as well as with a surrounding forti¬ 
fication, was established the ancient Polis (IIoAir, 
a term loug retained as the official designation of 
the Acropolis), the seat of the worship of Zeus Po- 
lieus. Here, on the north side, where we now see 
the ruins of the later Erechtheuiu, were the old 
■sanctuary of the local daemon Erechtheus and the 
palace of the royal race of the Cecropid and Erech- 
theid kings, the foundations of which, as well as 
of private dwellings of the same epoch, have been 
traced. Up to this palace led from the north a 
stairway, unearthed iu the recent excavations, and 
in the enclosure west of the present Erechtbeum 
was the sacred olive-tree, the gift of Athend, and 


the marble balustrade about the later Iouic tem¬ 
ple. 

Thus by the sacred olive and the hollow in the 
rock with its mysterious trident-mark—where the 
waves could be heard when the south-wind blew— 
flourished the old priestly and kingly race, hemmed 
in not ouly by the wall of the Polis proper, but 
also, as it seems, by a lower wall enclosing the 
skirts of the Acropolis, and called from its nine 
gates Enueapylon (*Ew/€a7rvAoi/), the area withiu 
which and below the ramparts of the citadel was 
known as the Pelargicou (t6 UtXapyiKov). The 
main entrance was then, as it has always beeu 
perforce, at the west end of the citadel, a fortified 
way 'winding up towards the right, the ancient 
warrior’s exposed side, below the bastion of Athene 
Nikd. 

The Ionians who immigrated across the Aegean 
brought in the Delian Apollo, the god of Ionic 



Ruins of the Olvmpieum. 


hard by it the tomb of Cecrops, both under the pro¬ 
tection of the old local nymph Pandrosos (Cecro- 
pium and Pandroseum). Uuder the northwest 
brow of the Acropolis, below the “long rocks” 
(jxciKpa'i ncTpai), vras the grotto of Pan; and still 
farther to the west, within the modern bastion of 
Odysseus, a spring called Clepsydra (KA 
“'she that hides her water”), popularly supposed 
to pass underground to Phalernm. This spring 
was and still is approached from above by a re¬ 
markable fortified winding stairway cut in the 
rock. Under the south face of the Acropolis w ere 
a cave and spring, with which the worship of the 
healer Asclepius came to bo associated; and in the 
southwest spur of the sacred rock, w hence Aegeus 
w r as said to have flung himself down, Atbend w’as 
established as goddess of victory (Ncxq), worshipped 
in an uncouth primitive idol with the sacrifice 
of a perfect cow, as so beautifully represented on 


colonization and civilization. This new aud im¬ 
portant factor in the Athenian state established 
itself south of the Acropolis in what Thucydides 
regarded as old Athens, in the region called Cy- 
dathenaeum (Kvdad^i/atoi/), extending some 2000 me¬ 
tres around the southeast flank of the Acropolis aud 
up towards Lycabettus. Uuder the south face of 
the Acropolis, close to the later Dionysiac Theatre, 
the northern Dionysus of Eleutberae was estab¬ 
lished iu the Leuaeum, near the sanctuary of the 
“ public” Aphrodite C^<t>podirq rrdvdrjpLos;). To the 
south of this seems to have lain the old market¬ 
place, the dryopd of the Ionic atrrv. Here was es¬ 
tablished the first town-hall—the Prytaueum or 
Basileuui—by w hich, under the auspices of Themis, 
the “sceptre-bearing” kings administered justice. 
The solemn court of murder, so soou as the taking 
of human life came to be recoguized as a state 
offence, was established on the Areopagus, In a 
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cleft beneath which the Eumeuides (“ the gra¬ 
cious n —as the avengers of blood, the Erinyes, 
were here called—were solein nly worshi pped. The 
bodies of the executed, as well as purificatory 
offerings and offscourings, were thrown into the 
deep recess of the Barathrum. Thus the highest 
priesthood was associated with the Acropolis, while 
the king catne down to preside in his political 
function over the Ionic nobility of Cydathenaeum. 
The Thesean nobles, true to their Ionic instiuct, 
encouraged closer intercourse with the sea, and 
Cydatheuaeum was linked by a high-road to Pha- 
lerum, whence they trafficked abroad; whereas 
the influence of the Tyrian traders seems to have 
made itself felt upon the Cranaan city of Me- 
lite by a way leading up from the Salamiuian 
Strait. 

In the meantime the germ of the later city was 
rapidly maturing in the industrial settlement 
northwest of the Acropolis in Ceramicus, which 
seems to have kept pace in its development with 
the growing opposition of the lower classes to 
the encroachments and extortions of the Ionic no¬ 
bility. After the period of ferment followed by 
the Solonian legislation, at the opening of the sixth 
century, came the first great period of the Athe¬ 
nian state—the democratic despotism of the Pisis- 
tratidae. 

The centre of gravity of the city now shifted to 
the point at which it remained ever afterwards— 
to the centre of the settlement of the Ceramicns, 
which rapidly outgrew in importance the effete 
Cydatheuaeum. Here was established the altar 
of the Twelve Gods, from which, as from the gold¬ 
en milestone of Rome, distances were reckoned; 
and here, too, was the focus of Athenian irdkinrpay- 
poovin). Ou the Acropolis, Pisistratus probably 
built the temple of Athend Polias, “the old tem¬ 
ple,” on the site between the later Partheuon and 
Erechtheum, where its plan has lately been made 
oat. From this period, too, we date the institu¬ 
tion of the great Panatbenaea and the carrying of 
the sacred ship from the outer Ceramicus around 
aud into the citadel. Thus did Pisistratus add 
new glory to the cult of his patron goddess. Upou 
the terrace above Callirrhoe, Pisistratus began a 
great temple to Olympian Zens, but did not carry 
ont his ambitious design. He also built in, or led 
an aqueduct from, Callirrhoe, which thus became 
Euneacrunos (’Ewcaicpovi'or, “the fountain with 
nine pipes”), aud long continued to be, as it had 
been, the main water supply of the town. The en¬ 
couragement, if not the introduction, of the Dio- 
nysiac worship, which bore such abundant fruit 
in the succeeding century, seems also to have been 
an object of especial care to Pisistratus. 

Close upon the downfall of the Pisistratidean 
tyranuis and the struggles of the Clisthenean re¬ 
form came the Persiau wars and the sack of the 
Acropolis by the barbarians. The remains of the 
ruined shrines of the pre-Persian period, with 
cnrions painted pediments of soft stoue, and the 
statues of Parian marble, executed by artists under 
the patronage of the Pisistratidae, are among the 
most precious treasures brought to light by the 
excavation of the Acropolis. 

The wide - reaching schemes of naval empire 
which sprang from the fertile brain of Themis- 
tocles, who fostered the growth of the Athenian 
navy and first saw the strategic importance of the 
Piraeus, were destined never to be fully realized. 


Before the Persian ware, Themistocles had caused 
the Piraeus to be fully fortified and made a strong 
naval station, invested with heavy fortress-walls 
about the citadel of Muuichia, and with its har¬ 
bours (Cantharos, the largest, Muuichia, and Zea) 
narrowed aud easily closed. After the devastation 
of the city,he whose merit it was that he “fastened 
the city to the Piraeus, the land to the sea,” would 
fain have made the Piraeus the centre of the new 
city-development—impregnable by land and sea. 
But the machiuations of the Peloponnesians neces¬ 
sitated the hurried fortification of the old site with 
an effective wall, aud thus enabled the conserva¬ 
tive party of Aristides and Cimou to carry out 
their design of maintaining the “wheel-shaped” 
city about the Acropolis, with a separate port- 
town and naval station at the Piraeus. 

The Themistocleau wall, the successor of older 
fortifications, passed, as well as can be made out, 
over the Puyx hill from the Barathrum to the peak 
of the Museum, skirted the Ilissns, which lay like a 
moat without it to the south, curved southeast of 
the Acropolis, coming around towards the north¬ 
east, so as to avoid the foot of Lycabettus, aud 
finally passed east and west across the plain, 
taking in the little water-courses from Lycabet¬ 
tus, and finally bending about to the point from 
which we started. It included Collytus aud Dio- 
mea, cut Melit6 in twain, formed an “inner” and 
an “outer” Ceramicus, and excluded Coel& The 
dimensions of the space thus enclosed were about 
2000 metres east and west by 1500 metres north 
aud south, the Acropolis lying some 500 metres 
nearer the south side. Of the gates, we note two 
in Melit4—the Melitid Gate (McXtr/der trvXai) and 
the “ Gate of the Horsemen ” ('iTnrddfr irvXai ); then 
the gate on the south leading to Phalerum (Iravtm 
rrvXai); the Gate of Diochares (A io\apovs nv\cu) 
and the Diomean Gate ( At opjjs ttuXt) ) in the east; 
the Acharniau Gate (’A^apvtie^ irvXrj) in the north ; 
and the Dipylon (AiirvXov), the most important, 
between the inner and outer Ceramici, where con¬ 
siderable remains of the ancient foundations are 
still to be seen. South of the last was the Piraic 
Gate ( TlfipaXKTf irv\rj). 

To nuite the city thus fortified with the Piraeus, 
the Long Walls were begun, about b.c. 460—a north¬ 
ern, run from the Hill of the Nymphs to Munichia, 
and a southern, connecting the city with Phalerum. 
Between these, under Pericles, a second Piraic Wall 
was built, parallel to the northern, completing the 
system and linking city and port by a long double 
fortification—the tnctXrj, or “legs.” 

Without and near the gates, particularly the 
Dipylon, the dead were interred; aud public fu¬ 
nerals were solemnized over the ashes of military 
heroes in the outer Ceramicus. Beautiful remains 
of the tombs of the period succeeding the Peri- 
clean, but bearing abundant traces of the Phidian 
art, have been fortunately preserved to us near 
the Dipylon, and form one of the most striking 
monuments of the ancient city. 

To the Cimonian period seems to belong the im¬ 
posing temple, the best preserved of all Greek 
buildiugs of classical times, on the hill overlook¬ 
ing the Ceramicus from the west—the so-called 
Theseum, not improbably to be named the Herac- 
leum. 

On the Acropolis, in connection with a new aud 
extensive plan of walling, levelling, and enlarge¬ 
ment of area, preparations seem to have beeu made 
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by Cimou for an imposing new temple on the site 
now occupied by the Parthenon. Here not only 
was the irregular edge of the precipice raised and 
reinforced by a high wall outside the Pelasgian 
rampart supporting a deep inner grading, but a 
heavy foundation was built up from the bed-rock 
as support for a great temple strnctnre, destined 
not to be completed according to the original de¬ 
sign. On the north side, also, the plateau of the 
Acropolis was built np and walled, drums of col¬ 
umns and portions of architraves being freely used 
in the construction of the wall, and architectural 
fragments, inscribed marble tablets, and even stat¬ 
ues employed as grading material. The bastion 
of Nikd was also newly fortified. Though the nat¬ 
ure of Cimou’s whole undertaking was decorative 
rather than strategic, it might yet be trnly said 
that the Acropolis was walled by the Pelasgians 
and Cimon. 

Pericles, haviug at his disposal the treasures of 
the Attic League, which were transferred to Ath¬ 
ens (b.c. 454) and apparently kept in the Opistho- 
domos—as the “ancient” Pisistratidean temple of 
the Polias, commonly called from its length the 
Hecatompedon (JLKaToinrtbov), and apparently re¬ 
built, at least in part, on its original site, was 
henceforth termed—reared upon Cimou’s founda¬ 
tion the new and magnificent Doric Parthenon 
(dedicated B.c. 438). The architecture was in¬ 
trusted to Ictinus and the sculpture to Phidias, 
whose chryselephantine statue of the Parthenos 
adorned the room to which alone the term Par¬ 
thenon (“the virgin’s chamber”) strictly applied. 
The Propylaea (q. v.), a massive ornamental en¬ 
trance to the Acropolis, in which the Doric and 
Ionic styles were happily blended, rose under the 
guidance of the brilliant architect Mnesicles; and, 


although never completed according to the archi¬ 
tect’s design, it remained among the greatest won¬ 
ders of the city. 

Of the host of statues of all kinds which fast 
thronged the Acropolis, particularly during the 
fifth century—among them the great bronze statue 
of Athend as champion (n pdfia^or), the bronze fig¬ 
ure of the Wooden Horse, the heifer of Myron, and 
many others mentioned by ancient writers—we can 
take but passing notice. Their number was con¬ 
stantly increasing down to the times of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. 

Some time in the period covered by the first 
Athenian empire the stately little Ionic temple 
of Athene Nikd seems to have been reared upon 
the southwest bastion of the Acropolis, aud sur¬ 
rounded on three sides with the exquisite marble 
balustrade, fragments of which are still preserved 
on the Acropolis. 

The newErechthenm, with its famous porch of the 
Maidens or Caryatides, was in course of construction 
at the close of the fifth century. See p. 112. 

The agora of the inner Ceramicus, bounded on 
the south by the abrupt brow of the Areopagns, 
under which stood the statues of the Eponyini, 
the namesake-heroes of the ten Clistlieuean tribes, 
seems to have beeu divided by a line of stone 
Hermae into a northern and a southern half. 
About the southern half stood various public 
buildings, the Council-hall (BovXcvn^ptoi/), the 
Royal Stoa (2roa BaciXfios ), the Paiuted Stoa 
(2roa ttouciXt)), the Metroon, the temple of Apollo 
Patroos, as well as the altar of the Twelve Gods 
and the statues of the democratic heroes Hanuo- 
dins and Aristogiton. In its wider exteut the 
agora of Ceramicus is bounded on the west by 
the hill of the so-called Thesenm, and on the east 
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View of the Athenian Propylaea. Restoration. (Reber.) 


by the gate of Atlien6 Arcliegetis. Its chief ex¬ 
isting monument is the later Stoa of Attains, king 
of Perganios. The mention of these public works 
needs to be complemented by a word in regard to 
private structures. The dwelling-houses of the 
city during the period of Atheniau greatness stood 
in striking contrast with the public structures. 
Built along narrow, irregular, and ill-kept streets, 
they gave but little indication of the social posi¬ 


tion or wealth of 
their occupauts. 
In this respect 
the old city seems 
to have been in¬ 
ferior to the Pi¬ 
raeus, which was 
better laid out 
and contained 
more sumptuous 
private bnildiugs. 
At all times, how- 
ever, in both 
tow us, houses and 
ho u s e-fnrniture 
were, for the most 
part, extremely 
simple, and the 
bustling open-air 
life of the male 
population was 
not conducive to 
private luxury. 
See Domus. 

The Long Walls, 
destroyed at the 
close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, 
were re-erected at 
the birth of the 
new Athenian em¬ 
pire, under which, 
and during the 
subsequent period of the Hellenistic successors 
of Alexander, the state received further adorn¬ 
ment. Lycurgus completed the great stone thea¬ 
tre within the Lenaeum, overlapping the ancient 
Orchestra or “ dancing-riug,” traces of which are 
still discernible. The Street of the Tripods, winding 
about the southeastern foot of the Acropolis, is still 
marked by the delicate choragic monument (q. v.) 
of Lysicrates (b.c. 334). The Stoa of Eumenes lies 



The Acropolis. View Taken from the olyinpieum.— Evening E fleet. 
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to the west of the great theatre. The eastern side 
of the market of Ceramicus is marked by the great 
stone bazaar of Attalus, previously noticed. Build¬ 
ing was carried on by Antiochus Epiphaues till his 
death (in B.c. 164) upon the site of the old sanctuary 
of Zeus on the Ilissus, where Hadrian finally reared 
his colossal Corinthian temple, the few remaining 
columns of which (the orOXoi) are one of the most 
prominent Athenian landmarks. Near it, towards 
the Acropolis, Hadrian set the gate, still standing, 
which should separate, according to its inscrip¬ 
tion, “the Athens of Theseus” from “the Athens 
of Hadrian.” An octagonal tower with water- 
clock within and weather-vane ou the summit, 
and bearing on its several faces reliefs represent¬ 
ing the winds (Horologium or “Tower of the 
Winds”), was erected by Andronicus Cyrrhestes 
(q. v.) southeast of the agora, where it still stands. 
The famous Herodes Atticus built, in honour of bis 
dead wife Regilla, the great Odeum, adjoining the 
Stoa of Eumenes, under the southwestern slope of 
the Acropolis. These are among the most prom¬ 
inent monuments of the later Qreek and the Graeco- 
Roman period that still attract the visitor to the 
ancient site. 

The subsequent history of the monuments is one 
of rapine, defacement, and destruction. The traces j 
of the Valerian wall, formiug a great loop north 
of the Acropolis, and the mediseval and modern 
fortifications, that have been removed from the 
approach to the Acropolis, are melancholy wit¬ 
nesses to barbarian invasion, mediaeval slavery, 
aud the struggle of reawakening liberty. The 
archives of the story of the material growth and 
development of the Atheus that has influenced 
the world had been laid up for a curious poster¬ 
ity long before these structures arose. 

Bibliography. — Curtins, Stadtgeschichte von 
Athen (Berlin, 1891) (a most valuable work, con¬ 
taining a full collectiou of ancient authorities, 
citations of modern publications, excellent draw¬ 
ings, plans, and maps); art. “Athen” in Baumei- 
stor’s Denkmaler des kla&si&chenAIterthums; “Athen” 
in Badeker’s Griechenland (Eng. trans. 1889). Other 
works are cited by Curtius. See Hellas. 

Athenaea (’Adrjvaia). An aucient festival orig¬ 
inally held in honour of Athene at Athens, and 
of au agrarian character. See Chalkeia; Pan- 

ATHENAEA. 

Athenaeum (AOrjvaiov). The first public edu¬ 
cational institution at Rome, built by Hadriau 
about A.D. 135. The building was in the form of 
a theatre, and brilliantly fitted up. There rhet¬ 
oricians aud poets held their recitations, and sal¬ 
aried professors gave their lectures iu the various 
branches of general liberal education—philosophy 
and rhetoric, as well as grammar aud jurispru¬ 
dence. This continued until at least the fifth 
century a. d. 

Athenaeus (’A Brjvatos). (1) An engineer, aud 
contemporary of Archimedes, who flourished about 
B.c. 210. He was the author of a work, still pre¬ 
served, on engines of war (n^pt Mi;^av»;MaTa>v). 

(2) The Greek scholar, a native of Naucratis in 


century; the rest survive in a tolerably complete 
state. The work shows astonishing learning, and 
contains a number of notices of ancient life which 
would otherwise have been lost The author 
gives us collections and extracts from more than 
1500 works (now mostly lost), aud by more than 
700 writers. His book is thrown into the form of a 
conversation held in the year a.d. 228 at a dinner 
given by Larensins, a rich aud accomplished Ro¬ 
man, and a descendant of the great antiquarian 
Varro. Among the guests are the most learned 
men of the time, including Galen the physician 
and Ulpian the jurist. The conversation ranges 
over numberless subjects connected with domestic 
and social life, manners and customs, trade, art, 
and science. Among the most valuable things in 
the book are the numerous passages from proso- 
writers and poets, especially from the masters of 
the Middle Comedy. Good editions are those of 
Diudorf (1827); and Meineke, 4 vols. (185SM57). 
There is a literal English translation in the Bohn 
Classical Library, 3 vols. (1854). 

Ath e n ag5ras (’AOrjvayopas). A Father of the 
Church, a native of Athens, and iu philosophy a 
Platonist. He wrote a treatise ou the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body and a defence of the 
Christians, blending the teachings of the Greek 
| philosophers with those of the Church. He flour¬ 
ished in the second half of the second century. 

Athenl CAdrjvt]) or Pallas AthenA A Greek 
I goddess, identified with the Roman Minerva. Ac- 
l cording to the story most generally current, she was 
| the daughter of Zeus, who had swallowed his first 
I wife, Metis (Counsel), the daughter of Oceanus, in 
the fear that she would bring forth a son stronger 
| than himself. Hephaestus (or, according to another 
version, Prometheus) clave open the head, of Zeus 
with an axe, on which Athene sprang forth in full 
armour, the goddess of eternal virginity. But her 
ancient epithet Tpiroycveia (born of Triton, or the 
roaring flood) points to water—that is, to Oceanus 
I —as the source of her being. Oceanus was, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, the origiu of all things and of all 
I deities. The worship of Athene and the story of 
I her birth were accordingly connected with many 
brooks and lakes in various regions—especially iu 
! Boeotia, Thessalia, and Libya—to which the name 
| Tritou was attached. 1 

1 From the first, Athene took a very prominent 
j place iu the Greek popular religion. The Homeric 
hymns represent her as the favourite of her father, 
I who refuses her nothing. When solemn oaths 
| were to be taken, they joined her name with those 
| of Zeus and Apollo, iu a way which shows that 
the three deities represent the embodiment of all 
divine authority. With the exception of the two 
gods just mentioned, there is no other deity whose 
original character as a power of nature underwent 
so remarkable an ethical development. Both con¬ 
ceptions of Athen6, the natural and the ethical, 
were intimately connected in the religion of Attica, 
whose capita^ Atheus, was named after Athend 
and was the most important seat of her worship. 
I Athene was originally the maiden daughter of 


Egypt. He was educated at Alexandria, where he the god of heaven ; the clear transparent sther, 
lived from A.i>. 170-230. After this he lived at whose purity is always breaking forth in uuveiled 
Rome, aud there wrote his Aftirvoo-offHorai (or “ Ban- brilliancy through the clouds that surround it. As 
quet of the Learned”), in fifteen books. Of these a deity of the sky, she, with Zeus, is the mistress 
the first, second, aud part of the third are only of thunder aud lightuiug. Like Zeus, she carries 
preserved in a selection made iu the eleventh the aegis (q. v.) with the Gorgon’s head, the sym- 
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bol of tbe tempest aud its terrors. In many stat¬ 
ues, accordingly, she is represented as hurling the 
thunder-bolt. But she also sends down from sky 
to earth light and warmth aud fruitful dew, and 
with them prosperity to fields and plants. A 
whole series of fables and usages, belonging es¬ 
pecially to the Athenian religion, represent her as 
the helper aud protector of agriculture. Tbe two 
deities Erechtheus and Erichthonius, honoured in 
Attica as powers of the fruitful soil, are her foster- 
children. She was worshipped with Erechtheus 
in the temple named after him the Erechtheum, the 
oldest sanctuary on the Athenian Acropolis. The 
names of her earliest priestesses, the daughters of 
Cecrops—Aglaurus, Paudrosns, and Hersd—signify 
the bright air, the dew, aud the rain, and are mere 
personifications of their qualities, of such value to 
the Athenian territory. 

The sowing season was opened in Attica by 
three sacred services of ploughing. Of these, two 
were in honour of Athend as iuventress of the 
plough, while the third took place in honour of 
Demeter. It was Atheud, also, who had taught 
men how to attach oxen to the yoke; above all, 
she had given them the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out of 
the Tock of the citadel, when disputing the posses¬ 
sion of the land with Poseidon. Several festivals, 
having reference to these functions of tbe goddess, 
were celebrated in Attica—the Callyuteria and 
Plyuteria, the Sciroplioria, the Arrhephoria or Her- 
sepboria, and the Oschophoria, which were common 
to Atheud with Dionysus. (See Dionysia.) Even 
her chief feast, the Panathenaea, was originally a 
harvest festival. It is significant that the presen¬ 
tation of the TrcVAor or mantle, the chief offering at 
the celebration, took place in the sowing seasou. 
But afterwards more was made of the intellectual 
gifts bestowed by tbe goddess. 

Athend was very generally regarded as the god¬ 
dess of war—an idea which in ancient times was 
the prevailing oue. It was connected with the 
fact that, like her father, Zeus, she was supposed 
to be able to send storms aud bad weather. In 
this capacity she appears in story as the true 
friend of all bold warriors, such as Perseus, Bel- 
lerophon, Iason, Heracles, Diomedes, and Odysseus. 
But her courage is a wise courage, not a blind 
rashness like that of Ares; aud she is always 
represented, accordingly, as getting the better 
of him. In this connection she was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector and de¬ 
fender ; thus (to take a striking example), she was 
worshipped on the citadel of Athens under the 
name of TlpopaxoSy u champion,” “ protector.” 
But she was also a goddess of victory. As the 
personification of victory (Athend Nikd) she had 
a second and especial temple on the Athenian 
Acropolis. (Bee Acropolis.) And the great 
statues in the temples represented her, like Zeus, 
with Nikd in her outstretched hand. The occupa¬ 
tions of peace, however, formed the main sphere 
of her activity. Like all the other deities who 
were supposed to dispeuse the blessiugs of nature, 
she is the protectress of growing children; and, as 
the goddess of the clear sky and of pure air, she 
bestows health and keeps off sickness. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) the patroness of the Atheniau 
<t>parpiai or unions of kinsfolk. At Athens and 
8 parta she protects the popular and deliberative 
assemblies; in many places, and especially at 


Athens, the whole State is under her care (Athend 
Polias, Poliuchus). Elsewhere she presides over 
the larger unions of kindred peoples. The festival 
of Athend Itouia at Coronea was a confederate 
festival of all Boeotia. Under the title of Havaxatr 
she was worshipped as the goddess of the Achaean 
League. 

Speaking broadly, Athend represents humau wit 
and cleverness, and presides over the whole moral 
aud intellectual side of human life. From her are 
derived all the productions of wisdom and under¬ 
standing, every art and science, whether of war or 
of peace. A number of discoveries, of the most 



various kinds, is ascribed to her. It has been al¬ 
ready mentioned that she was credited with the 
invention of the plough and the yoke. She was 
often associated with Poseidon as the iuventress 
of horse-taming and ship-building. In the Athenian 
story she teaches Erich thou ius to fasten his horses 
to the chariot. In the Corinthian story she teaches 
Bellerophon to subdue Pegasus. At Liudus in 
Rhodes she was worshipped as the goddess who 
helped Danails to build the first fifty-oared ship. 
In the fable of the Argonauts it is she who in¬ 
structs the builders of the first ship, the Argo. 
Even in Homer all the productions of womeu’s 
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Pallas of Velletri. (Munich.) 


art, as of spinning and 
weaving, are character¬ 
ized as “ works of Ath¬ 
ene.” Many a IlaXXd- 
8iov y or statue of Pallas, 
bore a spindle and dis¬ 
taff in its left hand. As 
the mistress and protec¬ 
tress of arts and handi¬ 
work, she was worship¬ 
ped at the Chalkeia, 
or Feast of Smiths, 
under the title of 'E p- 
ydvT). Under this name, 
too, she is mentioned 
in several inscriptions 
found on the Acropolis. 

Her geuius covers the 
field of music and danc¬ 
ing. She is inventor 
of the flute and the 
trumpet, as well as of 
the Pyrrhic war-dance, 
in which she was said 
to have been the earliest 
performer, at the cele¬ 
bration of the victory 
of the Gods over the 
Giants. 

It was Phidias (q. v.) 
who finally fixed the 
typical representation 
of Athene in works of 
art. Among his numer¬ 
ous statues of her, three 
—the most celebrated 
— were set up on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

These were: (1) The 
colossal statue of Ath¬ 
ene Parthenos, wrought 
in ivory and gold, thirty 
feet iu height (with the 
pedestal), and standing 
in the Parthenon. (See 
Parthenon.) The god¬ 
dess was represented 
wearing a long robe 
falliugdown to the feet, 
and on her breast was the aegis with the Gorgon’s I 
bead. A helmet was on her head; in one hand she | 
bore aVictory,sixfeetin height, in the other a lance, 
which leaned against a shield adorned with sceues 
from the battles of the Amazons with the Giants. 
(2) The bronze statue of Athene Promachos, erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at Marathon, 
aud standing between the Propylaea and the Er- 
echthenm. The proportions of this statue were so 
gigantic that the gleaming poiut of the lance and 
the crest of the helmet were visible to seamen on 
approaching the Piraeus from Snnium. (3) The 
Lemnian Pallas, so named because it had been 
dedicated by the Athenian colonists in Lemuos. 
The attractions of this statue won for it the name 
of “ the Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze; being a representation of Athene as the 
goddess of peace, it was without a helmet. See 
Minerva. 

Athenodorus (' h0r)v68<t>pos ). (1) A Rhodian 

sculptor associated with Agesander and Polydorus 
in producing the famous group of Laocobn (q. v.). 


(2) Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cordy- 
lio, who was keeper of the library at Pergamus, aud 
afterwards removed to Rome, where he lived with 
M. Cato, at whose house he died. (3) Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cananites, from Cana, 
in Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He taught 
at Apollouia in Epirus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the emperor Augustus) was one of 
his disciples. He accompanied the latter to Rome, 
and became one of his intimate friends. On one 
occasion he is said to have advised the emperor 
always to repeat the letters of the Greek alphabet 
before giving way to any impulse of anger. 

Ath&sis. The modern Adige or Etsch ; a river 
rising in the Rhactian Alps. It receives the Atagis 
(Eisacb), flows through upper Italy past Verona, 
and falls into the Adriatic through many mouths. 

Athletae (adX^ra/, dffXrjTrjpfs). A term in strict¬ 
ness applied to those who contended for prizes 
(<S0Xa) in the games which required strength, 
skill, and agility of body, in contradistinction to 
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those who engaged in equestrian and musical 
contests; though in a general sense it is found ex¬ 
tended even to these. 

The contests of the athletae were in ruuuing, 
wrestliug, boxing, tbe pentathlon, and the pan¬ 
cratium. Details of these will be found in tbe 
separate articles LucTa ; Pancratium ; Pentath¬ 
lon; Pugilatus; Stadium. 

In early times in Greece, athletic games were 
held occasionally at festivals in honour of the gods 
and heroes, but especially at the funerals of distin¬ 
guished men ; thus in the Iliad (xxiii.) games are 
held at the funeral of Patroclus. But the war¬ 
riors, as a rule, do not appear to have trained es¬ 
pecially for the games; since, as part of their gen¬ 
eral education, they had been instructed in gym¬ 
nastics. In this department, Grecian legend told 
how Heracles, Peleus, and Theseus bad been cel¬ 
ebrated, as were also Castor and Pollux; but in 
the Homeric Age there were few who made ath¬ 
letics as such their especial business, though we 
must not forget the passage (Od. viii. 164) where 
Euryalus reproaches Odysseus as not being “ like 
au athlete.” Games were becoming fairly fre¬ 
quent, and the special skill required iu the con¬ 
tests was gradually demauding increased applica¬ 
tion to the different branches of athletics. 

Iu the next age, athletics became the national 
Hellenic sport, and never ceased to be so till the 
latest times of the ancient world ; for, in the first 
instance, they satisfied the artistic instinct of the 
Greeks, as they developed the human frame in 
strength and beauty. Bnt as it was the national 
sport, like horse - raciug in England, every de¬ 
partment tended to become more and more pro¬ 
fessionalized. The great festivals collected to¬ 
gether the greatest coucourses of the members of 
the Hellenic race; and the emulation to succeed 
before the immeuse gatherings of their country¬ 
men, and the extravagant honours and rewards 
bestowed by the cities ou their citizens when vic¬ 
torious, rendered victory iu the games the most 
coveted distinction a Greek could acquire; so that 
every means was resorted to in order to attain the 
strength and skill necessary for success. 

Euripides (Autol. Frag. 1) speaks with bitter 
contempt of the athletes, who, he says, are the 
greatest of the countless evils of Hellas, who are 
slaves to their belly, a degenerate lot, useless in 
war, unable to bear old age or misfortune — for 
their training is not an ennobling training. 

The athletic contests, just as are the “ weights” 
iu the ring in this couutry, were divided into 
“ light” (*c ov<f>a) and “ heavy ” (fiapta) or “ violent ” 
(/Stain). See Aristot. Pol . v. 4, 7 foil.; Galen, vi. 
487, K.; Philostr. Gymn. 3. 

The training in each of tbe two main classes be¬ 
came severer and severer as time went on; for 
more and more striking performances were ex¬ 
pected. We hear of a rule that the competitors 
at Olympia had to swear that they had diligently 
devoted ten mouths to the recognized special 
trainiug iu athletics (Pausan. v. 24,9). This was to 
maintain that common system of athletic training 
which prevailed in all Hellenic wrestling-schools. 
The ordinary gymnastic master who taught the 
youths bodily exercises as a branch of general ed¬ 
ucation was called iraidarpif$r)i , and he who trained 
those who were intending to compete in the games 
was the yvpna<rrqs; but this distinction disap¬ 
peared in later times. The yvpvaorfjs was iu con¬ 


stant supervision of his pupils, followed them to 
the games (Pausan. v. 6, 8), where he made all nec¬ 
essary preparations for their contest, and duriug 
tbe struggle stood by with words of encourage¬ 
ment or reproach (Philostr. Gymn. 20). Just as a 
physician, a trainer required implicit obedience in 
those for whom he prescribed (Epictet. Enchir. 29). 
Subordiuate to him was the dAcwmjr, who origi¬ 
nally, as his name indicates, looked to the anoint¬ 
ing of the body; but often, especially iu later 
times, took much more upon himself, became con¬ 
fused with the iratdoTpiprjt, and used to prescribe 
the course of diet to be eaten, and even how it 
was to be eaten. The diet of athletes is said to 
have been fresh cheese, dried figs, and wheat; but 
Dromeus of Stymphalus, or, according to others, a 
trainer called Pythagoras, introduced a meat diet. 
However, it is very unlikely that the athletes were 
ever trained on anything but meat. Pork was the 
principal meat used, though we find also beef aud 
goat’s flesh. Fish was considered bad. They prob¬ 
ably drank water and not wine after their exer¬ 
cises, as the latter was dangerous; and they had 
to abstain from all cakes. The bread they ate was 
of a particular kind, slightly leavened and hard¬ 
ly baked at all. The usual course was to eat 
bread for the morning meal and meat for the 
evening. After the morning meal their exercises 
continued till the evening, interrupted only by a 
few intervals (Galen, vi. 168-169). Those who sub¬ 
mitted to the severest traiuing (/Stator rpo</>^, avay- 
Kcuo<f)ayia , ddrj(j>ayta) had to eat enormous masses 
of meat after the day’s exercise: two minae (=2f 
lbs.) was a very small amount for an athlete, who 
generally slept it off late into the next day (Galen, 
i. 28, K.), though we sometimes hear of athletes 
promoting digestion by walking (Pliu. H. N. xi. 
$ 283). Many athletes did really eat vast quan¬ 
tities of food; so mnch, in fact, that their appetite 
became proverbial (Aristoph. Pax , 34). 

The exercises which athletes went through were 
the ordinary ones of the palaestra aud those re¬ 
quired for the games; though we sometimes find 
athletes going through exercises which were not 
departments of competition, merely in order to 
iucrease their strength, such as putting heavy 
weights, bending bars of irou, wrenching back 
the necks of bulls, knocking suspended bags of 
sand backwards and forwards by blow’s of their 
fists (KvpvicopoXla), and also working with a mat¬ 
tock. The athletes practised, as a rule, each for 
a separate event. Hence the one-sidedness even 
of their physical training, aud the fact that those 
who trained for that eveut which comprised the 
most varied exertions (such as the pentathlon), 
were justly considered to have the best-propor¬ 
tioned frames. But sometimes the athletes at¬ 
tempted more thau one; for it was considered a 
great honour to be victorious at Olympia in both 
wrestling aud in the paucratium on the same day. 
There were only seveu such victors besides their 
mythic predecessor, Heracles. A certain Polites 
conquered on the same day in the three different 
kinds of races—the stadion, the diaulos, aud the 
dolichos (Pausan. vi. 13, 3). 

Victors in the principal games were called ttpo- 
viKat; those in the separate games, oXu/i 7 rtoi/t<cat, 
etc.; and those who were successful iu all four 
games were the ntpiobovlicai . In Roman times, 
however, we find this latter term applied to cele¬ 
brated athletes who had been victors iu a great 
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number of games, even though they were not the 
four great ones. Another strange title of distin¬ 
guished athletes at Rome was 7rapado£oviKtjs, which 
was strictly applied to those who conquered in both 
wrestling and the paucratinm. 

In early times, the athletes used to practise in 
the gymua8ium, where the youug men who had 
made some progress iu gymnastics, and were ad¬ 
vanced from the palaestra, went through their or¬ 
dinary unprofessional exercises. In Roman times 
we find the athletes frequenting the palaestrae, 
the gymnasia, xysti (covered places for use in bad 
weather), and the stadia. There were also exer¬ 
cising places in the great Roman balneae (q. v.). 

Originally the athletes used to contend with a 
girdle around their, loins (Stafapa, Treplfapay or 
simply (6opa ), according to the custom of the 
Spartans; but very soon it became the custom to 
contend naked. It was professional for Roman 
athletes to wear their hair tied up in a knot 
called cirrus. The Greek as well as the Roman 
athletes used sometimes to shave off their hair 
in that tonsure which Aristophanes called “ the 
bowl crop ’’ (t TKa(f>tovy Thesm. 838). Further, they 
occasionally wore a cap ( galericulum ); and as their 
wonderful style of boxiug consisted in swinging 
round their arms and not striking out straight 
from the shoulder, they used to wear guards for 
the ears (dp(f><oTi8tt or tmorid ft). For the battered 
ears of ancient boxers, see Plat. Protag. 342 B; 
Mart. vii. 32, 5. 

He who took to the profession of an athlete 
seldom abandoned it before bis thirty-fifth year, 
which was considered the age at w'hich he was in 
the prime of manhood; but if he had never won 
a victory by that time he generally gave up the 
busiuess. A successful athlete continued to con¬ 
tend in the games till his strength failed (Pint. 
Cat. Mai. 4); and, as might be expected, iu mauy 
cases, as he advanced in years, became a trainer 
of younger men : e. g. Iccus (Pausan. vi. 10, 5). 

To be an Olympic victor, said Cicero, was 
esteemed by the Greeks a greater glory than a 
triumph at Rome. And indeed, the victorious 
Greek athlete used to have a kind of triumphal 
entry into the town his victory had ennobled. 
Surrounded by a large crowd, sometimes with a 
grand procession of chariots, clad in a purple 
mantle like a king, lie drove into the city 
through a breach made in the wall for his char¬ 
iot to pass through—a symbol that cities which 
possessed such citizens had no need of walls (Plut. 
Syinp. ii. 5). Then followed the banquet, during 
which the victor heard his praises sung by a lyri¬ 
cal chorus and iu the verse of the greatest poets 
of the day. Contests which involved the honour 
of such a triumphal entry were technically called 
aytavis elo’fXao'TiKoi, which in early times were the 
four great festivals only; but in Imperial Rome 
this privilege was extended to other games (Plin. 
Epist. x. 119, 120). Solid material rewards, too, 
were given. Even as reduced by Solon, the money 
reward which the Athenians gave the victor in the 
Olympic games was 500 drachmae, and 100 to the 
victor in any of the other games; sometimes he 
received maintenance in the Prvtaneum and the 
honour of the first seat in the assemblies and 
theatre (npoedpia, Xenophan. Frag. 2, 7, ed. Bergk). 
Statues were often erected to him in his native 
city and at Olympia. In fact, Plato goes so far 
as to say (Rep. v. 465 D) that the victor at the 


Olympic games enjoyed a blessed life (jStor pa*a- 
ptoror). 

Yet among the many judgments passed by the 
ancients on the athletes we can find scarcely any 
that are favourable. Allusion has been made to 
the strictures of Xenophanes and Euripides, who 
attack them for their uselessness to the state 
and for their want of cultivation. Even from the 
physical point of view their training appeared 
to thoughtful meu of science utterly bad. Plato 
sees iu the athletes a habit of body which is 
sleepy and very subject to disease, which is too 
highly and extravagantly traiued, and which un¬ 
fits them for social or political duties. They are 
without information, cultivation, or grace of 
manuer; hard and brutal, all violence and fierce¬ 
ness (ib. 410, 411). Aristotle declares that the 
habit of body of athletes is not suitable for that 
vigorous physical coudition which a citizen should 
have, nor for health and the procreation of children. 
It is too one-sided, and the discipline which devel- 
opes it is too severe. Plutarch disapproves of 
the laxvs TrdkatoTiKrj and of athletic training gen¬ 
erally. 

We must now hastily review the rise of athletic 
games at Rome. Exhibitions of gladiators, not of 
athletes, were the national sport. Cicero says to 
M. Marius of the athletic contests exhibited by 
Pompeius in B.c. 55, “ Why should I think you re¬ 
gretted not having seen the athletes, wbeu yon 
have despised the gladiators V* A certain kind of 
athletics had indeed been indigenous in Italy from 
the earliest times (Liv. i. 35), and we hear of con¬ 
tests in wrestling and boxing at the Roman games; 
but the whole practice was utterly unsystematic 
(cf. Suet. Jug. 45), and so quite unlike the elabo¬ 
rate manner in which it. was cultivated in Greece. 
It was from Greece that the scientific practice of 
athletics came. In b.c. 186 M. Fulvius Nobilior 
gave the first exhibition of professional Greek 
athletes at Rome (Liv. xxxix. 22). We do not, 
however, hear of a similar exhibition again till 
Sulla’s time, but there were a few others during 
the last century of the Republic. Yarro com- 
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plains, iudeed, of there being a gymnasium at 
every villa (R. R. ii. 1,1); but this was probably 
for medieiually prescribed exercises ( iatraliptice ), 
not regular athletics. But it was not till the Ac- 
tian games were established by Augustus, and 
other periodic games (Dio Cass. Ii. 1) which com¬ 
prised gymnastic contests in their programme, 
that athletics got a steady footing amoug the 
Romans. From that time these certamina Graeco, 
as they were called (Tac. Ann. xiv. 21), became 
more and more popular. Nero in a.d. 60 built a 
gymnasium and instituted a new set of games 
called Neronia, of which athletics formed a part, 
as they did also of the important Agon Capitoli¬ 
nas established by Domitiau in a.d. 86, who fur¬ 
ther built a magnificent stadium for athletics in 
the Campus Martins, large enough to hold 30,000 
spectators (Suet. Dom. 4, 5; Friedlander, p. 466). 
After this, athletics gradually attaiued increased 
promineuce in the Roman games, till finally, in 
the fifth century, they supplanted the gladiatorial 
shows. 

It is highly noticeable, however, that the names 
of the athletes which are preserved in inscriptions 
are almost all Greek; not more than four or five 
being Roman (Friedlander, p. 472). Everything 
connected with athletics, technical terms and all, 
are Greek (cf. Juv. iii. 68). The reason is that for a 
long time it. was considered quite unbecoming the 
Roman dignity to be an athlete. The nakedness 
of the Greeks offended the Roman sense of pro¬ 
priety (Cic. Tusc. iv. 33, 70). The Romaus saw 
the uselessness for war of the athletic training, 
for they themselves had been, as Polybius says 
(i. 6, 6), “ the true athletes in the feats of war, 
trained in contests with the Samnites and Gauls.” 

Like all other classes in the community under the 
Roman Empire, the athletes crystallized into socie¬ 
ties or guilds (avvodoi). They were well organ¬ 
ized, had presidents called Xystarchi, and used to 
make provincial tours and give exhibitions (Fried¬ 
lander, p. 475). The chief of these societies in the 
second century was that of the Herculanei (cf. 
C. I. G. 5906 foil.), who had their owu special gym¬ 
nasium, with its council - chamber (curia, Orelli, 
2588), its records, its temple, and its president, 
who bore the title of ap^iepevs, and who was also 
overseer of the imperial baths. 

On athletics generally, the chief ancient work 
is Philostratus’s TupvaoriKoc (see Kayseris Teubner 
text, ii. 261-293). Modern writers are Krause, 
Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen, passim; Her- 
WAnn-BMimner, Priratalterihiimer der Griechen, 36, 
50; Becker-Goll, Charikles , ii. 213 foil.; Grasberg- 
er. Erziehung und Unterricht im klassischen Alterthum , 
vols. i., iii., passim; Gulil and Koner, Das Lei ten der 
Griechen und Romer , 52; and especially Friedlander, 
Lhirstellunqen aus der Sittengeschichte Boms , ii. 459- 
491; M. Planck, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopedic; Bus- 
w maker and Saglio, in Diet, des Ant ignites; and 
BUiuiuer, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klassischen 
Alterthums , s. v. Athletae. See also the article Gym¬ 
nasium. 

Athlothdtae (ddXo&raO- See Agonothetae. 

▲thos C\6<os\ The mountainous peninsula also 
called Acte, which projects from Clialcidic^ in 
Macedonia. At. its extremity it rises to the height 
of6349 feet; the voyage round it was so dreaded by ' 
mariners that Xerxes had a canal cut through the 


mainland to afford a passage to his fleet. The 
isthmus is about l£ mile across, and there are 
distinct traces of the canal to be seen at the pres¬ 
ent day. The peninsula contained several flourish¬ 
ing cities in antiquity, and is uow studded with 
numerous monasteries, cloisters, and chapels. In 
these monasteries some valuable MSS. of ancient 
authors have been discovered. See Riley, Athos , 
or the Mountain of the Monks (Loudon, 1887). 

Atia. The mother of Augustus Caesar. See 
Augustus. 

Atia Lex. See Lex. 

Atilia Lex. See Lex ; Tutor. 

AtUius Fortunatianus. A Latin grammarian 
of the fourth ceutury a.d., who wrote a manual 
of prosody for schools ( Omnis Summa Metrorum). 
See H. Keil, Grammatici Latini , vi. pp. 245-250. 

Atiliua Regiilus. See Regulus. 

Atilia. The mother of the poet Lucan. See 
Lucanus. 

Atimia ( aripla ). The forfeiture, in Greece, of a 
man a civil rights. It was either total or partial. A 
man was totally deprived of his rights—both for 
himself aud for his descendants—when he was con¬ 
victed of murder, theft, false witness, partiality as 
arbiter, violence offered to a magistrate, and so 
forth. This highest degree of anpia excluded the 
person affected by it from the Agora, and from all 
public assemblies; from the public sacrifices, and 
from the law courts; or rendered him liable to im¬ 
mediate imprisonment if he was found in any of 
these places. It was either temporary or per¬ 
petual, and either accompanied or not with con¬ 
fiscation of property. Partial aripla involved only 
the forfeiture of some few rights, as, for iustauce, 
the right of pleading in court. Public debtors 
were suspended from their civic functions till they 
discharged their debt to the State. People who 
had once become altogether anpoi were very sel¬ 
dom restored to their lost privileges. The con¬ 
verse term to aripia was emnpia. See Lelyveld, 
De Infamia ex lure Altivo (1835) ; Meier and Schu¬ 
mann, Att. Process, p. 563; Wacbsmuth, Hellen. 
Altei'th. (2d ed.), ii. 195 foil.; and the article In¬ 
famia. 

Atinia Lex. See Lex. 

Atlantes ("Arhavrts). An African people living 
near Mt. Atlas who daily cursed the sun at its ris¬ 
ing aud setting for its heat. (Herod, iv. 184). 

Atlantes (/ft-Xai/rer) and Telamdnes (reXapcova). 
Terras used iu architecture, the former by the 
Greeks, the latter by the Romans, to desig¬ 
nate those male 
figures which 
are sometimes 
fancifully used, 
like the female 
caryatides, iu 
placeof columns. 

Both words are 
derive d from 
rXijvai, aud the 
former evident¬ 
ly refers to the 
fable of Atia s, 
who supported 
the vault of 
heaven; the lat- 



isthmus which connects the peninsula with the , ter perhaps to 
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Atlantes. (From Temple at Agrigentum: 
Prof. Cockerell.) 
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the strength of the Telamonian Aiax. A represen¬ 
tation of such figures is given in the preceding 
illustration, from the temple of Zens Olympius at 
Agrigentum. See Caryatides. 

Atlantlcum Mare. See Oceanus. 

Atlantldes ('ArAamdf?). See Hesperides; 
Pleiades. 

Atlantis. See Plato ; Timaeus. 

Atlas ("A rkar). “ Bearer” or “ Endurer.” The 
son of the Titau Iapetus and Clymen6 (or, according 
to another account, Asia), brother of Menoetius, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus. In Homer ( Od. i. 52) 
he is called 11 the thiuker of mischief,” who knows 
the depths of the whole sea, and has under his care 
the pillars which hold heaven and earth asunder. 
In Hesiod he stands at the western end of the 
earth, near where the Hesperides dwell, holding 
the broad heaven ou his head and unwearied 
hands. To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version, as a punishment for 
the part which he took in the battle with the 
Titans. By the ocean nymph Pleion6 he is father 
of the Pleiades, and by Aethra of the Hyades. In 
Homer, the nymph Calypso is also his daughter, 
dwelling on the isl¬ 
and Ogygia, the na¬ 
vel of the sea. La¬ 
ter authors make 
him the father of 
the Hesperides, by 
Hesperis. It is to 
him that Amphitrit6 
flies when pursued 
by Poseidon. As 
their knowledge of 
the West extended, 
the Greeks trans¬ 
ferred the abode of 
Atlas to the African 
mountain of the 
same name. Local 
stories of a moun¬ 
tain which support¬ 
ed the heaven 
would, uo doubt, en-' 
courage the identi¬ 
fication. In later 
times, Atlas was 
represented as a 
wealthy kiug, and 
owner of the garden 
of the Hesperides. Perseus, with the head of Me¬ 
dusa, turued him iuto a rocky mountain for his 
inhospitality. In works of art he is represented 
as carrying the heaven, or (after the earth was 
discovered to be spherical) the terrestrial globe. 

Atlas Mona. The general name of the great 
mountain range which covers the surface of north¬ 
ern Africa between the Mediterranean and the 
Great Desert (Sahara) on the north and south, and 
the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis on the west 
and east. 

Atossa C'Arocrtra). The daughter of Cyrus, 
and wife successively of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerjlis the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspes, by 
whom she became the mother of Xerxes. 

Atramentum (piXav). A term applicable to 
any black liquid, but specifically used of three 
ooioriug substances. (1) Atramentum eutorium — 


blacking for leather. (2) Atramentum tectorium or 
pictorium —a black pigment used by painters. (3) 
Atramentum librarium (jitXav ypa<pucov) —ink, for 
which see Writing and Writing Materials. 

Atnuc CArpai). (1) A town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so called 
from the mythical Atrax, sou of Penens and Bnra, 

| aud father of Caeneus and Hippodamia. Hence 
Caeneus is called Atracides, and Hippodamia, Atra- 
cis. (2) A river of Aetolia falling into the Iouian 
Sea. 

Atreb&tes. A people in Gallia Belgica, in the 
modern Artois, which is a corruption of their 
name. Their capital was Nemetocenna or Neiue- 
tacum, subsequently Atrebati, now Arras. Part 
of them crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
in the upper valley of the Thames, in what is now 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 

Atreua (’A rpevs). The son of Pelops and Hippo- 
darnia, grandson of Tautalus, and brother of Thyes- 
tes and Nicippd. He was first married to Cleola, by 
whom he became the father of Plisthenes; theu to 
Aeropd, the widow of his son Plisthenes, who was the 
mother of Agamemnon, Menelaiis, and Anaxibia, 
either by Plisthenes or by Atreus; aud lastly to 
Pelopia, the daughter of his brother Thyestes. 
The awful fate of the house of Pelops afforded 
materials to the tragic poets of Greece. In con¬ 
sequence of the murder of their half-brother Chry- 
sippus, Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take 
to flight. They were hospitably received at My¬ 
cenae ; aud, after the death of Eurystheus, Atreus 
became kiug of Mycenae. Thyestes seduced Aer- 
opd, the wife of Atreus, aud was iu consequence 
banished by his brother. From his place of exile 
he sent Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, whom he bad 
brought up as his own child, with orders to slay 
Atreus; but Plisthenes fell by the hauds of Atreus, 
who did not know that he was his own sou. Id 
order to take revenge, Atreus, pretending to be 
reconciled to Thyestes, recalled him to Myceuae, 
killed his two sons, aud placed their flesh before 
their father at a banquet, who unwittingly partook 
of the dreadful meal. Thyestes fled with horror, 
and the gods cursed Atreus and his bouse. The 
kingdom of Atreus was now visited by famine, 
and the oracle advised Atreus to call back Thy¬ 
estes. Atreu8,.who went out iu search of him, 
came to King Thesprotus, where he married his 
third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom 
Atreus believed to be a daughter of Thesprotus. 
Pelopia was at the time with child by her own 
father. This child, Aegisthus, afterwards slew 
Atreus, because the latter had commanded him to 
slay his own father, Thyestes. The oldest accounts 
of the Pelopidae do uot mention the horrible sto¬ 
ries that are generally connected with them. See 
Aegisthus; Agamemnon; Pelopidae. 

Atrides (*Arpe/S^r). A son of Atreus. A name 
usually applied to Agamemnon and his brother 
Menelaiis. * 

Atriensis. A Roman house-slave belonging to 
the familia urbana , and having especial charge of 
the atrium. See Plant. Asin. ii. 2 and 4. 

Atrium. See.DoMUS. 

Atropaten6 {'ArpoTrarrjvT]), or Media Atropa- 
tia, the northwestern part of Media, adjacent to 
Armenia, named after Atropates, a native of the 
country, who, having been made its governor by 
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Alexander, founded there a kingdom, which long 
remained independent. 

Atrdpos (^ArpoTTor, from a priv. and rpdir a>). 
“The Inflexible.” The Fate who cuts the thread 
of life that is spun by Clotho, aud measured off by 
Lachesis. See Moerae ; Parcae. 

Atta, T. Quinctius or Quinticius. A Homan 
dramatic poet, author of togatae (see Comoedia), 
who died b'.c. 77, and was a contemporary of 
Afranius. He was celebrated for his power of 
drawing character, especially in conversational 
seeues iu which women were introduced. Of his 
comedies only twelve titles remain, with a few 
insiguifieant fragments, which will be found in 
Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum Foesis Fragment a. 

Attalia (’ArraAfta). (1) A city of Lydia, for¬ 
merly called Agrolra. (2) A city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II. Philadelphus, 
and subdued by the Romans under P. Servilius 
Isauricus. 

AttAlus. The name of several kings of Perga- 
mns. (1) Son of Attalus, a brother of Philetaerus, 
succeeded his cousin Eninenes I., and reigned B.c. 
241-197. He took part with the Homans in the 
struggle against Philip and the Achaeans. He 
was a wise and just prince, and was distinguished 
by his patronage of literature. (2) Surnamed Phil¬ 
adelphia, second son of Attains, succeeded his 



brother Eumenes II., aud reigned B.c. 159-138. 
Like his father, he was an ally of the Romans, 
and also encouraged the arts aud scieuces. (3) 
Surnamed Philometor, son of Euraeues II. and 
Stratonic£, succeeded his uncle Attalus II., and 
reigued B.c. 138-133. Iu his will he made the 
Romaus his heirs, but his kiugdom was claimed 
by Aristonicus. See Aristonicus. 

Atthidogr&phi. See Atthis. 

Atthis (*A rOis). A chronicle of Attic history in 
which especial attention was paid to occurrences of 
political aud religious significance. After the last 
half of the fourth century a.d., chronicles of this 
kind were composed by a number of writers (At- 
thidographi), among whom Audrotion and Pbi- 
locborus (q. v.) deserve special mention. These 
writings were much quoted by the grammarians. 

Atthis or Attis. (*AT0ir, 'Amy). See Attica. 

Attica (*Arrucq). A division of Greece, in the 
form of a triangle, two sides of which are washed by 
the Aegaean Sea, while the third is separated from 
Boeotia on the north by the mountains Cithaeron 
and Parnes. Megaris, which bounds it on the 
northwest, was formerly a part of Attica. Iu 
ancient times it was called Act4 aud Acticd, or the 
‘‘coast-land” (dtcrq) t from W’hicli the later form, 
Attica, is said to have been derived. According 
to tradition, it derived its name from Atthis, the 


daughter of the mythical kiug Cranatis; and 
old-fashioned etymologists found in it the root 
which appears iu that of the goddess AthenA 
Attica is divided by many ancient writers into 
three districts. (1) The Highlands, the northeast 
of the country. (2) The Plain, the northwest of 
the country, including both the plain round 
Athens and the plain round Eleusis, and extend¬ 
ing south to the promontory Zoster. (3) The Sea- 
coast District, the south part of the country, ter¬ 
minating in the promontory Sunium. Besides 
these three divisions, we also read of (4) the Mid¬ 
land District, still called Mesogia, an undulating 
plain in the middle of the country. The soil of 
Attica is not very fertile. The greater part of it 
is not adapted for growing corn; but it produces 
olives, figs, and grapes, especially the two former, 
in great perfection. The country is dry; the 
chief river is the Cepliissus, rising in Parnes and 
flowing through the Athenian plain. The abun¬ 
dance of wild flowers in the country made the 
honey of Mount Hymettus very celebrated in an¬ 
tiquity. Excellent marble was obtained from the 
quarries of Pentelicus, northeast of Athens, and a 
considerable supply of silver from the mines of 
Laurium near Sunium. The territory of Attica, in¬ 
cluding'' the island of Salamis, which belonged to 
it, contained between 700 and 800 square miles; 
aud the population in its flourishing period was 
probably about 500,000, of which nearly four 
fifths were slaves. 

Attica is said to have been originally inhab¬ 
ited by Pelasgians. Its most ancient political 
division was iuto twelve independent States, 
attributed to Cecrops, who, according to some 
legends, came from Egypt. Subsequently Ion, 
the grandson of Hellen, divided the people into 
four tribes, Geleoutes, Hopletes, Argades, and 
Aegicores; and Theseus, who united the twelve 
independent States of Attica into one political 
body and made Athens the capital, again di¬ 
vided the nation iuto three classes, the Eupa- 
tridae, Geomori, aud Demiurgi. Clisthenes (b.c. 
510) abolished the old tribes and created ten new 
ones, according to a geographical division; these 
tribes were subdivided iuto denies or townships. 
See Athenae ; Clisthenes ; Demus. 

Attic Nights. See Noctes Atticae ; Gellius, 
Aulus. 

Attic Style of Oratory. The name given to 
that style of ancient oratory that makes only a 
sparing use of verbal ornament, tropes, antitheses, 
and rhetorical devices, but is restrained, dignified, 
aud severe. It is thus opposed to the so-called 
Asiatic Style (q. v.). The best example of the 
severely Attic style is to be found iu the orations 
of Demosthenes. See Cicero, Brulus y 95. 

Attlcus Herodes, Tiberius Claudius. A 
Greek rhetorician, born about a.d. 104 at Marathon 
in Attica, who taught both at Athens and at Rome. 
Among his pupils were the future emperors, M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus. He was made cousul by 
Antoninus Pius in a.d. 143, aud died iu 180, after 
having accumulated a large fortune, much of 
which he spent in embellishing Athens. 

Attlcus, T. Pomponius. A Roman of an old 
and wealthy equestrian family, born B.c. 109. Ho 
received a good education iu boyhood aud youth, 
aud w T eut in the year B.c. 88 to Athens, w’here he 
lived until 65, devoting himself entirely to study, 
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and much respected by the citizens for his gen¬ 
erosity and cultivated refinement. Iu 65, he re¬ 
turned to Rome, to take possession of the in¬ 
heritance left him by his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q. Caecilius. He now became Q. Caecilius 
Poniponianus. From this time onward he lived 
on terms of intimacy with men like Cicero, Hor- j 
tensius, and Cornelius Nepos (who wrote a life' 
of him which we still possess). He avoided public I 
life and the strife of parties. This fact, in addi¬ 
tion to his general amiability and good nature, en¬ 
abled him during the Civil Wars to keep on the 
best of terms with the leaders of the conflicting 
parties—Cicero, Brutus, and Antonins. He died 
after a painful illness, of voluntary starvation, in 
the year B.c. 32. 

Atticus was the author of several works, the 
most considerable of which was a history (Liber 
Annalis) dedicated to Cicero. This gave a short j 
epitome of the bare events of Roman history down 
to B.c. 54, arranged according to the series of con¬ 
suls and other magistrates, with contemporaneous 
notices. But his most important contribution to 
Latiu literature was his edition of the letters 
which he had received from Cicero. He also did 
great service by setting his numerous slaves to 
work copying the writiugs of his contemporaries. 
In philosophy, he was an Epicurean. The frag¬ 
ments of the Liber Annalis will be fouud in Peter, 
Hist. Frag. 214. 

Attila (in German, Etzel). The son of Mnnd- 
zuck, or, as he is less correctly called, Mandras, a 
Hun of royal descent, who succeeded his uncle 
Rugilas iu a.d. 433, and shared the supreme au¬ 
thority with his brother Bleda. These two leaders 
of the barbarians who had settled in Scythia and 
Hungary threatened the Eastern Empire, and twice 
compelled Theodosius II. (q. v.) to purchase peace. 
Their power was feared by all the nations of 
Europe and Asia. The Huns themselves esteemed 
Attila their bravest warrior and most skilful 
general; while he gave out that he had found the 
sword of their tutelar god, the Scythiau Mars, the 
possession of wrhicli was supposed to convey a 
title to the whole earth. He caused his brother 
Bleda to be murdered (a.d. 444); and when he an¬ 
nounced that it had been done by the command 
of God, the murder was celebrated as a victory. 
Being now sole master of a warlike people, his 
unbounded ambitiou made him the terror of all 
nations; and he became, as he called himself, “ the 
Scourge of God ” for the chastisement of the human 
race. In a short time lie extended his dominion 
over all the people of Germany aud Scythia, and the 
Eastern and Western emperors paid him tribute. 
The Vandals, the Ostrogoths, the Gepidae, aud a 
part of the Franks united under his banners, so 
that some historians assure us that his army 
amounted to 700,000 men. His portrait, as given 
by Jornamles, was that of a modern Calmuc, with 
a large head, swarthy complexion, flat nose, small 
sunken eyes, aud a short square body. His looks 
were fierce, his gait proud, and his deportment 
stern aud haughty ; yet he was merciful to a sup¬ 
pliant foe, aud ruled his own people with justice 
and lenity. 

Having heard a rumour of the riches and power 
of Persia, he directed his march thither, but was 
defeated on the plains of Armenia, aud fell back 
to satisfy his desire for pluuder in the dominions 
of the Emperor of the East. He fouud a pretext 


for war, went over to Illyricum, and laid waste 
all the countries from the Euxine to the Adriatic. 
The emperor Theodosius collected an army to 
oppose his progress; but in three bloody battles 
Fortune declared herself for the barbarians, ami 
Constantinople was indebted to the strength of 
its walls and to the ignorance of the enemy in 
the art of besieging, for its preservation. Theo¬ 
dosius was at the mercy of the victor, and was 
compelled to purchase peace. A scheme was laid 
in the court of Theodosius to assassinate Attila 
under the cover of a solemn embassy, which inten¬ 
tion he discovered; and, without violating the 
laws of hospitality in the persons of the ambas¬ 
sadors, w isely preferred a heavy ransom for the 
principal agent in the plot, and a new treaty at 
the expense of fresh payments. On the accession 
of Marcian, Attila demanded tribute, which was 
refused; and, although much exasperated, he re¬ 
solved first to turn his arms against the Western 
emperor Valentiuian, whose licentious sister Houo- 
ria, in revenge for being banished for an intrigue 
with her chamberlain, sent an offer of herself to 
Attila. The Hun, perceiving the pretence this 
proposal supplied, preceded his irruptions into 
Gaul by demanding Honoria in marriage, with a 
share of the imperial patrimouy. Being refused, 
he affected to be satisfied, and pretended he was 
only about to enter Gaul to make war upon The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths. He accordingly 
crossed the Rhine, a.d. 450, with a prodigious host, 
and marked his way with pillage and desolation, 
until completely defeated by Theodoric aud the 
famous Aetius iu the bloody battle of Ch&lons (451). 
He, however, recruited his forces, and passed the 
Alps the next year, invading Italy and spreading 
his ravages over all Lombardy. This visitation 
was the origin of the famous republic of Venice, 
which was founded by the fugitives who tied at 
the terror of his name. Valentiuiau, unable to 
avert the storm, repaired from Ravenna to Rome, 
w'hence he sent the prelate Leo with a solemn 
deputation to avert the w rath of Attila, who con¬ 
sented to leave Italy on receiving a vast sum as 
the dow'ry of Honoria aud an annual tribute. He 
did not much longer survive these transactions; 
and his death was singular, he beiug fouud dead, 
in consequence of suffocation from a brokeu blood¬ 
vessel, on the night of his marriage with a beauti¬ 
ful youug virgin named Hilda (453). His body was 
enclosed in three coffins — the first of gold, the 
second of silver, aud the third of iron. The cap¬ 
tives who had made the grave were strangled, in 
order that the place of iuterment might be kept 
coucealed from his foes. See Thierry, Histoire 
d'Attila (4th ed. 1874); and Htnni. 

Attis (*ATTir) or Atys (*Arvr). A mythological 
personage in the worship of the Phrygian goddess 
Cybeld-Agdistis. The son of this goddess, so ran 
the story, had been mutilated by the gods in terror 
at bis gigantic strength, aud from his blood sprang 
the almond-tree. After eating its fruit, Nana, 
daughter of the river Saugarius, brought forth a 
boy, whom she exposed. He was brought np first 
among the wild goats of the forests, and afterwards 
by some shepherds, and grew up so beautiful that 
Agdistis fell in love with him. Wishing to wed 
the daughter of the king of Pessinus in Phrygia, 
he was driven to madness by the goddess. He 
then fled to the mountains, and destroyed bis man¬ 
hood at the foot of a pine-tree, wbioh received Ue 
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spirit, while from his blood sprang violets to gar¬ 
land the tree. Agdistis besought Zeus that the 
body of her beloved one might know no corrup¬ 
tion. Her prayer was beard; a tomb to Attis was 
raised on Mount Dindymus iu the sanctuary of 
Cybel£, the priests of which had to undergo emas¬ 
culation for Attis’s sake. A festival of several days 
was held in honour of Attis and Cybeld in the be¬ 
ginning of spriug. A pine-tree, felled iu the forest, 
was covered with violets, and carried to the shrine 
of Cybcl£ ns a symbol of the departed Attis. 
Then, amid tumultuous music and rites of wildest 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attis ou the 
mountains. Ou the third day he was found again, 
the image of the goddess was purified from the 
contagion of death, and a feast of joy was cele¬ 
brated, as wild as had beeu the days of sorrow. 
The poem of Catullus (q. v.) which deals with the 
story of Attis, iu galliambic metre, is one of the 
weirdest aud most powerful productions in all 
literature. With regard to it, see Ellis’s Catullus 
(2d ed. 1889), aud Grant Allen’s Attis (1893). 

▲ttius, Lucius. Au early Roman poet of dis¬ 
tinction, who forms a link between the ante-clas¬ 
sical and classical periods of Latin literature; for 
Cicero, when a boy, had met him, and in after-life 
admired his verse. Attius was, like Horace, the 
son of a freednian, settled at Pisaurum. He be¬ 
gan his career with a tragedy, the Atreus, and was 
the author of thirty-six more, besides Annales in 
hexameter verse, a history of Greek aud Roman 
poetry ( Didascalia ), and two praetextae. His liter¬ 
ary characteristics are dignity, vigour, aud much 
rhetorical skill in the choice of words. Consid¬ 
erable fragments of his works remain to us, aud 
can be found in Ribbeck’s Tragicorum Romanorum 
fraymenta (Leipzig, 1874); and L. Muller’s Lucilius 
(1872). Ho is the author of the famous maxim 
of the tyrant, Oderint dum metuant , quoted by Cicero. 
He is said to have introduced some changes into 
the received forms of spelling, such as doubling 
the vowels when long, as in modern Dutch—thus 
aora, vootum. He died B.c. 94. See Boissier, Le 
Potie Attius (Paris, 1857). 

Attius or Attua Navius. See Navius. 

Atfirns. The modern Adour; a river in Aqui- 
tania. 

Auceps. A bird-catcher or fowler, whose oc¬ 
cupation was called aucupium (avis -f- capto). The 
fowlers nsed for catching birds gius aud snares 
(l'aptei , pedicae ), rods tipped with bird-lime (arun- 
duus, calami ), nets held by two parallel rods {amites), 
aud traps ( transennae ). 

Auctio signifies generally “ an inereasiug, an 
enhancement,” and hence the name is applied to a 
public sale of goods, at which persons bid against 
oue another. As a species, auctio signifies a pub¬ 
lic sale of goods by the owner or his agent, or a 
sale of goods of a deceased person for the pur¬ 
pose of dividing the money among those entitled 
to it, which was called auctio hereditajna. The sale 
was sometimes conducted by an argentarius, or by 
a mayister auctionis ; and the time, place, and con¬ 
ditions of gale were announced either by a public 
notice ( tabula, album), or by a crier ( pracro). 

The usual phrases to express the notification of 
a sale are auctioncm proscribes, praedicare ; and to 
determine on a sale, auctionem constituere. The pur¬ 
chasers (emptores), when assembled, were sometimes 


said ad tabulam ndesse. The phrases signifying to 
bid are liceri, licitari , which was done either by 
word of mouth or by such significant hints as are 
known to all people who have attended an auc¬ 
tion. The property was said to be knocked down 
(addict ) to the purchaser. An entry was made in 
the books of the argentarius of the sale and the 
mouev due, and credit was given in the same 
books to the purchaser when he paid the money 
(expensa pecunia lata , accepta relata). Thus the book 
of the argentarius might be used as evidence for the 
purchaser, both of his having made a purchase and 
haviug paid for the thiug purchased. If the money 
was not paid according to the conditions of sale, 
the argentarius could sue for it. 

The praeco or crier seems to have acted the part 
of the modern auctioneer, so far as calling out the 
biddings aud amusing the company. Slaves, when 
sold by auctiou, were placed on a stone or other 
elevated thing, and hence the phrase homo de lapide 
emptus. It was usual to put up a spear (has/a) in 
auctions—a symbol derived, it is said, from the 
ancient practice of selling under a spear the 
booty acquired in war. The term asta publica is 
nsed in Italy at the present time to signify au 
auction. By the auctio, the Quiritary ownership 
in the thiug sold was transferred to the pur¬ 
chaser. See Bonorum Emptio ; Sectio. 

Auctor. (1) Oue who originates and proposes 
a lex or senatus consultum — in imperial times often 
used of the emperor. (2) In law, the owner aud 
sometimes the vendor ( venditor ) of goods; also the 
maker of a will. (3) A person whose concurrence 
is necessary to give effect to a legal transaction. 
(4) A person under whose authority any legal act is 
done. See Tutor. (5) In criminal law, the insti¬ 
gator of a crime. (6) In jurisprudence, a jurist to 
vrbow the ius respondendi had been given by the 
emperor. See Iurisconsulti. 

Auctorltas. The meanings of this word corre¬ 
late with those of auctor (q. v.). 

Auditorium. (1) A place where poets, orators, 
aud critics were heard. (See Athenaeum.) (2) 
Under the Roman Empire, the euclosed courts 
about the Forum where magistrates heard civil 
causes. See Basilica. 

Aufidia Lex. See Lex. 

Aufldus. The principal river of Apulia, flow¬ 
ing with a rapid current into the Adriatic. Venu- 
sia, the birthplace of Horace, was on the Aufidns, 
now the Ofanto. 

Augd (Avy t}). Daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and 
mother of Telephus by Heracles (q. v.). See Tele- 
phus; Teuthras. 

Augeas (A iryeias) or Aug&as (A vyeat). Sou of 
Helios, or, according to another account, of Phor- 
bas, and Hermion6. He was king of the Epeians in 
Elis, aud one of the Argonauts. Besides his other 
possessions, for which Againemnou aud Trophonius 
built him a treasure-house, he was owner of an enor¬ 
mous flock of sheep aud oxen, among which were 
twelve white bulls consecrated to the Sun. When 
Heracles, at the command of Eurystheus, came to 
cleanse his farm-yard, Augeas promised him the 
tenth part of his flock. But, the task completed, 
he refused the reward, on the ground that the 
work had been done in the service of Eurystheus. 
Heracles replied by sending an army agaiust him, 
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which was defeated in the passes of Elis by Eury- 
tus and Cteatus, sous of Moliond; but Heracles 
appeared on the scene, and slew the Moliouidae, 
and with them their uncle Augeas and his sous. 
See Heracles; Molionidae. 

Augites (airytTTjs). Probably the turquoise. 

Augur. A diviner by meaus of birds. The der¬ 
ivation of the word is uncertain. Some aucieut 
grammarians derived it from avis and gero (Festus, 
s. v. augur; Serv. ad Yerg. Aen. v. 523), in support 
of which we may meutiou the analogy of au-spex 
and au-ceps, and the ancient forms augei' and auge- 
ratus quoted by Prisciau, i. 6, $ 36; and this deri¬ 
vation is now accepted by Mommsen, Marquardt, 
Bouchd-Leclercq, aud others. Of modern sugges¬ 
tions may be mentioned that of Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff, connecting the word with the Umbrian 
uhtur = auctor (cf. ius cst augurum cum auctoritatc 
conjuncium, Cic.De Leg. ii. 12, 31; aud Nissen, Das 
Templum , p. 5); aud that of Vauieek, from avis aud 
the root gar (found in Sanskrit and in yrjpvetv, gar- 
rire). Fick, aud apparently Kuntze, connect it with 
augeo , augustus (cf. augustum augurium in Ennius), 
and take it to mean “ assistant ”; while Lange and 
Brdal see in the word the root gush (as in ycvu), and 
understand by it “ an appreciator.” By Greek 
writers on Roman affairs, the augurs are called 
avyovpcs , olwovroXoi, oitovoaKonoi, olavurrai, oicovo - 
pauTftSy oi cn oicavois Icpets. 

The augurs at Rome formed a priestly collegium f 
traditionally said to have been founded by Romu¬ 
lus, and in the most ancient times no transaction 
took place, either of a private or a public nature, 
without consulting the auspices, and hence we 
find the question asked in a well-kuowu passage 
of Livy (vi. 41,4), “Auspiciis lianc urbem coudi- 
tam esse, auspiciis hello ac pace, domi militiaeque 
omnia geri, quis est, qui iguoret ?” But the pri¬ 
vate augur seems to have-fallen into contempt. 
Thus Cicero, while arguing in favour of divina¬ 
tion in general, follows Ennius in classing the 
Marsus augur with other impostors ( de Div. i. 58, 
132). 

The pnblic augurs, ou the other hand, are of 
great importance in Roman history. The colle¬ 
gium originally consisted of three patricians, of 
whom the king was one. During the regal period 
the number was doubled; iu B.c. 300 it was raised 
to nine (four patricians and five plebeians); and 
iu the last century of the Republic, under Sulla, to 
fifteen, and finally by Iu- 


up by co-optation ; but after B.c. 104 the office was 
elective, the tribes choosing one of the candidates 
previously nominated. An augurium had to be taken 
before the augur entered upon his duties. Iu all 
probability the augurs rauked according to senior¬ 
ity, aud the senior augur presided over the business 
of the collegium. 

The insignia of the office were the trabea , a state 
dress with a purple border, and the lituus (q. v.),a 
staff without knots aud curved at the top. 

The science of Roman augury was based chiefly 
on written traditiou. This was contained part¬ 
ly in the Libri Auguralcs , the oldest mauual of 
technical practice, and partly in the Commentarii 
Augurales , a collection of answers given iu cer¬ 
tain cases to the inquiries of the Senate. Iu an¬ 
cient times the chief duty of the augurs was to 
observe, when commissioned by a magistrate to do 
so, the omens given by birds, and to mark out the 
templum or consecrated space within which the ob¬ 
servation took place. The proceeding was as fol¬ 
lows : immediately after midnight, or at the dawn 
of the day ou which the official act was to take 
place, the augur, in the presence of the magistrate, 
selected an elevated spot with as wide a view 
as was obtainable. Taking his station here, he 
drew with his staff two straight lines cutting one 
another, the one from north to south, the other 
from east to west. Then to each of these straight 
lines he drew two parallel liues, thus forming a 
rectangular figure, which he consecrated accord¬ 
ing to a prescribed form of words. This space, as 
well as the space corresponding to it iu the sky, 
was called a templum. ( See Templum. ) At the 
point of intersection in the centre of the rec¬ 
tangle was erected the tabernaculum. This was 
a square tent, with its entrance looking south. 
Here the augur sat down, asked the gods for 
a sign according to a prescribed formula, and 
waited for the answer. Complete quiet, a clear 
sky, and an absence of wind were necessary 
conditions of the observation. The least noise 
was sufficient to disturb it, unless indeed the 
noise was occasioned by omeus of terror (dime), 
supposing the augur to have observed them, or to 
inteud doing so. As he looked south the augur 
had the east on his left, the west on his right. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Romans regarded signs on the left 
side as of prosperous omen, signs on the right side 
sis unlucky—the east being deemed the region of 
light, the west that of darkness. The reverse was 
the case in ancient Greece, where the observer 


lius Caesar to sixteen, a | l°°k e d northwards. Iu his observation of birds 

number which continued fV'T the augur did not confine himself to noticing their 

unaltered under the Em- flight. The birds were distinguished as alites aud 
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that the college of augurs vultures, which gave signs by their manner of 
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thunder and lightning. Lightning was a favour-1 passed from one to the other at stated times. No 
able omen if it appeared to the left of the augur, public act, whether of peace or war (crossing a 
and flashed to the right; unfavourable, if it flashed river, for instance, or fighting a battle), could be 
from right to left. In certain cases, as, for exam- undertaken without auspices. They were espe- 
ple, that of the assembling of the Comitia, a storm cially necessary at the election of all officials, the 
was taken as au absolute prohibition of the meet- entry upon all offices, at all Comitia, and at the 
ing. (2) Signs from the behaviour of chickens j departure of a general for war. They had, fur- 
while eating. It was a good omen if the chicken | ther, to be taken on the actual day and at the 


rushed eagerly out of its cage at its food, and 
dropped a bit out of its beak; an unfavourable 



Auspicia Pullaria. (Bas-relief, Rome.) (From Goega’s 
Basti-rilicvi, I. tav. xvl.) 


omen if it was unwilling, or refused altogether, to 
leave its cage, or flew away, or declined its food. 
This clear and simple method of getting omens 
was generally adopted by armies in the field, the 
chickens being taken about in charge of a special 
functionary (pullariua). (3) Signs given by the 
cries or motion of animals, as reptiles and quadru¬ 
peds, in their course over a given piece of ground 
(*igna pedestria or ex quadrupedibus ). (4 ) Signs 

given by phenomena of terror ( signa ex diris). 
These might consist in disturbances of the act of 
auspicatio , such as the falling of an object, a noise, 
a stumble, a slip in the recitation of the formula; 
or a disturbance occurring in the course of public 
bnsiuess, such as, for instauce, an epileptic seizure 
taking place in the public assembly—an event 
which broke up the meeting. 

The two last-mentioned classes of signs were 
generally not asked for, because the former were 
usually, the latter always, unlucky. If they made 
their appearance unasked, they could not be 
passed over, if the observer saw them or wished 
to see them. Every official was expected to take 
auspices on entering upon bis office, and on every 
occasion of performing an official act. Thus the 
words imperium and auspicium were often virtually 
synonymous. The auspicia were further divided, 
according to the dignity of the magistrate, into 
maxima and minora. The greatest auspicia were 
those which were taken by the king, dictator, 
cousuls, praetors, and censors; the lesser were 
taken by aediles and quaestors. If two magis¬ 
trates, though collegae (colleagues), were of un¬ 
equal dignity — assuming, for instauce, that a 
consul and a praetor were in the same camp—the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking the 
auspices. If the collegae were equal, the auspices 


actual place of the given undertaking. 

The augurs always continued in possession of 
important functions. In certain places in the 
city, for iustance on the Arx, and at the meeting- 
place of the Comitia, there were permanent posts 
of observation for taking the regular auspices. 

1 These places were put uuder the care of the au- 
I gurs. Their boundaries might not be altered, nor 
| the view which they commanded interfered with. 
The augurs had authority to prevent the erection 
of buildings which would do this. They bad also 
the power of consecrating priests, as well as of in¬ 
augurating a part of the localities inteuded for 
religious purposes, and the places where public 
business was carried on. They were always pres¬ 
ent at the Comitia, and were authorized, if the 


signs which they saw or which were reported to 
them justified the proceeding, to announce the 
fact and postpone the business. If the constitu¬ 
tional character of a public act was called in ques¬ 
tion, the college of augurs had the exclusive pow¬ 
er of deciding whether there was a flaw ( vitium), in 
it, or not. If there were, the act was necessarily 
annulled. The dress of the 
augur was usually the prae- 
texta (q. v.), but sometimes 
(possibly on military ex- 
peditions) the trabea, as in l 

the accompanying illustra- n) 
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Romer, i. p. 98, etc.; Gott- r —jSWIfflfe 1 
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remberg and Saglio’s Diet, des Antiqnite's, and His- \ 
toire de la Divination dans VAntiquity (1879-82). 

AuguractUum. A place on the Arx, on the 
summit of the Capitoliue Hill, consecrated for 
purposes of augury. See Arx ; Augur ; Tem- 
plum. 

Augusta. The name of several towns founded 
or colonized by Augustus. Of these, one of the 
most important was Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), a 
town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of 
the Graian and Pennine Alps. The modern town 
still contains many Roman remaius, the most im¬ 
portant of which are the town gates and a trium¬ 
phal arch. In all, seventy cities iu different parts 
of the Roman Empire were named Augusta, among 
them London (Londiuium), which was sometimes 
styled Augusta Trinobantia from the British tribe, 
the Triuobautes (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31). See Lon- 
dinium; Sebasta; Treviri ; Vindf.lici. 

Augustas Historiae Scriptores. Six writers 
(Aelius Spartianus, Yulcatius Gallicanus, Trebel- 
lius Pollio, Flavius Yopiscus, Aelius Lampridius, 
and Iulius Capitolinus) who wrote the lives of the 
emperors from Hadrian to Numerianus (a.d. 117- 
284). These lives are all equally devoid of literary 
excellence, but appear to be written truthfully, 
and are valuable for the information which they 
give. The best text is that of H. Peter, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1865). The only English translation is 
that of J. Bernard (Londou, 1740). 

Augustales, sc. ludi; or, Augustalia, sc. cer- 
tamina (Sf^aora, AxryovardXia). Games celebrated 
iu honour of Augustus Caesar at Rome and in oth¬ 
er parts of the Empire. Two festivals were known 
under this name. (1) The 23d of September, the 
birthday of Augustus, celebrated after b.c. 13 by 
games held iu the Circus (Dio Cass. liv. 26, 34). 
(2) The Augustalia proper held for ten days an¬ 
nually (Oct. 3-12), instituted in B.c. 19, when Au¬ 
gustus returned to Rome after settling the prov¬ 
inces (Dio Cass. liv. 34). 

Augustales, sc. viri. A religious association at 
Rome formed for the maintenance of the worship 
paid to the deified Caesars. See Flamen ; Muni* 
cipium ; Seviri ; Sodalitas. 

Augustinus, Aurelius. One of the most re¬ 
nowned Fathers of the Christian Church, was born 
at Tagast^, a city of Africa, November 13th, a.d. 
354, during the reign of the emperor Coustautius II. 
He has related his own life in the work to which 
he gave the title of Con/essiones , aud it is from this 
source, together with the Betractationes , some of 
his letters, aud the Vita Possidii of the semi-Pela- 
gian Geuuadius, that we derive our principal in¬ 
formation respecting him. His parents sent him 
to Carthage to complete his education, but he dis¬ 
appointed their expectations by his neglect of 
serious study and his devotion to pleasure, for in 
his sixteenth year he became very fond of women. 
For fifteen years he was connected with one, by 
whom he had a son. He left her only when he 
changed his whole course of life. A book of Cic¬ 
ero’s, the Hortensius, which has not come down to 
our times, led him to the study of philosophy; and 
when he found that this did not satisfy his feel¬ 
ings, he went over to the sect of the Manichaeans. 
He was one of their disciples for nine years; but, 
after having obtained a correct knowledge of their 
doctrines, he left them, and departed from Africa 


to Rome, and thence to Milan, where he announced 
himself as a teacher of rhetoric. St. Ambrose was 
bishop of this city, and his discourses converted 
Augustine to the orthodox faith. The reading of 
St. Paul’s epistles wrought au eutire change iu his 
life and character. The Catholic Church has a fes¬ 
tival (May 3) in commemoration of this eveut. 
He retired into solitude, wrote there many books, 
aud prepared himself for baptism, which he re¬ 
ceived iu the thirty-third year of his age, together 
with his son Adeodatus, from the hauds of Am¬ 
brose. He returned to Africa, sold his estate, and 
gave the proceeds to the poor, retaining only 
enough to support him iu a moderate mauner. 
As he was once present in the church at Hippo, 
the bishop, who was a very old man, signified a 
desire to consecrate a priest to assist and succeed 
him. At the desire of the people, Augustine en¬ 
tered upou the holy office, preached with extraor¬ 
dinary success, aud, in the year 395, became bish¬ 
op of Hippo. He entered iuto a warm controversy 
with Pelagius concerning the doctrines of free¬ 
will, of grace, and of predestination, and wrote a 
book concerning them. Augustine maintained 
that men were justified merely through grace, and 
not through good works. He died August 28tli, 
a.d. 430, while Hippo was besieged by the Van¬ 
dals. 

There have been Fathers of the Church more 
learned—masters of a better language and a purer 
taste; but none have ever more powerfully touched 
the human heart and warmed it towards religion. 
Painters have therefore given him for a symbol 
a flaming heart. Augustine is one of the most 
voluminous of the Christian writers. His works, 
in Migue’s Patrologia Latina , fill 16 volumes (xxxii.- 
xlvii.). The first of these contains the works which 
he wrote before lie was a priest, aud his Retracta- 
tiones aud Con/essiones ; the former a critical review 
of his own writings, aud the latter a curious and 
interesting picture of his life. The remainder of 
these volumes consist of a treatise On the City of 
God (De Civitate Dei ); commentaries on Scripture; 
epistles on a great variety of subjects, doctrinal, 
moral, and personal; sermons and homilies; trea¬ 
tises on various points of discipline; and elaborate 
arguments agaiust heretics. With the exception 
of those of Aristotle, no writings contributed more 
than Augustine’s to encourage the spirit of sub¬ 
tle disputation which distinguished the scholastic 
ages. They exhibit much facility of invention 
and strength of reasoning, with more argument 
than eloquence and more wit tliau learning. Eras¬ 
mus calls Augustine a writer of obscure subtlety, 
who requires in the reader acute penetration, 
close attention, aud quick recollection, and by no 
means repays him for the application of all these 
requisites. It was St. Augustine who finally estab¬ 
lished the vocabulary of ecclesiastical Latinity, 
setting the stamp of his authority upon the new 
coinages that fill the pages of Tertulliau. 

The best complete edition of his works is still 
that of the Benedictines, of which the last reprint 
was iu 1836-40. There is au Euglish translation 
of the whole in 15 vols. (Edinb. 1872-80). See 
Milruan, Latin Christianity , 8 vols. (N. Y. and Loud. 
1861-62); id. Hist, of Christianity , 3 vols., new ed. 
(N. Y. 1871); Cloth, Der heil. Kirchenlehrer Augustin 
(Aachen, 1840); Bindemann, Der heilige Augustin 
(Berlin, 1844-69); Dorner, Augustin , sein thtolo- 
gisches System tind seine religionsphilos. Anschauung 
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(Berlin, 1873); Ponjonlat, HisUtire de Saint Angus- 
tin , 6th ed. (Tours, 1875); Bohringer, Augustin 
(Stuttgart, 1877-78); and Reuter, Augustinische 
Studien (Gotha, 1887). See also Regnier, La La- 
tinitf dm Sermons de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1887). 
There is a new critical edition of the works of St. 
Aagastine in the Vienna collection of the Latin 
Fathers (Corp. Vindobon. vol. xii.), edited by F. 
Weihrich (Vienna, 1877). 

Augustiilus, Romulus Momyllus. The last 
Romau emperor of the We9t, the son of Orestes, 
who commanded the Roman army in Gaul. Ores¬ 
tes caused his son to be crowned in A.D. 475, and 
during his reign the sou was but a puppet in the 
hands of the father. In the following year, how¬ 
ever, the young emperor was dethroned by Odoa- 
cer, kiug of the Heruli, who put Orestes to death, 
but treated Angustulus with consideration, allow¬ 
ing him to retire to Campania with an income of 
6000 gold pieces for his support. The name Au¬ 
gusts ns was given to this emperor in derision, 
but is nevertheless the appellation under which 
he is best known in history. See Odoacer. 

Augustus. A title given to the Roman em¬ 
perors, and equivalent to saerosanctus. It is ren¬ 
dered into Greek by the term ScjSaoror (Dio Cass, 
liii. 16). The feminine form, Augusta, was often 
given to the women of the imperial family, like 
the modern titles u Royal Highness” and “Imperial 
Highness.” Under Diocletian, the appellation, Au¬ 
gustus, was definitely applied to the two joiut em¬ 
perors, and the title, Caesar, to each of the heira- 
presumptive. See Dominus. 

Augustus Caesar. The first Roman emperor, 
was born on the 23d of September, b.c. 63, and was 
the son of C. Octavius, by Atia, a daughter of Iulia, 
the sister of C. Iulius Caesar. His original name 
was Gaius Octavius, and after his adoption by his 
great-uncle, C. Iulius Caesar Octavianus, Augustus 
being only a title given him by the Senate and the 
people in b.c. 27 to express their veneration for 
him. He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia 
wheu the news reached him of his uncle’s murder 
at Rome, in March, 44. He forthwith set out for 
Italy, aud upon landing was received with en¬ 
thusiasm by the troops. He first joined the re¬ 
publican party in order to crush Antony, against 
whom he fought at Mutina in conjunction with 
the two consuls, C. Vihius Pansa and A. Hirtius. 
Antony was defeated, and obliged to retreat across 
the Alps; and the death of the two consuls gave 
Augustas the command of all their troops. He now 
returned to Rome, and compelled the Senate to 
elect him consul, and shortly afterwards he became 
reconciled to Antony. It was agreed that the 
Roman world should be divided between Augustus, 
Antouy, and Lepidus, under the title of triumviri rei 
pnblicue constituendae , and that this arrangement 
Aboold last for the next five years. They published 
a proicriptio, or list of all their enemies whose lives 
were to be sacrificed and their property confis¬ 
cated; upwards of 2000 equites and 300 senators 
were thus put to death, among them Cicero. Soon 
afterwards, Augustus and Antouy crossed over to 
Greece, and defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
decisive battle of Philippi, in B.c. 42, by which the 
hopes of the republican party were ruined. 

Augustus returned to Italy, where a new war 
awaited him (b.c. 41), excited by Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony. She was supported by L. Antonins, 
6 * 


the consul and brother of the triumvir, who threw 
himself into the fortified town of Perusia, which 
Augustus succeeded in taking in 40. Antony now 
made preparations for war, but the death of Fulvia 
led to a reconciliation between the triumvirs, who 
concluded a peace at Brundusium. A new division 
of the provinces was again made: Augustus ob¬ 
tained all the parts of the Empire west of the town 
of Scodra in Illyricum, Antony the east provinces, 
and Lepidus Africa. Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, in order to cement their alli¬ 
ance. In B.c. 36, Augustus conquered Sex. Pom- 
pey, who had held possession of Sicily for many 
years with a powerful fleet. Lepidus, who had 
landed in Sicily to support Augustus, was degraded 
by him, stripped of his power, and sent to Rome, 
where he resided for the remainder of his life, 
being allowed to retain the dignity of Pontifex 
Maximus. Meautime, Antony had repudiated Oc¬ 
tavia, on account of his love for Cleopatra, and 
had alienated the miuds of the Roman people by 
his arbitrary conduct. The Senate declared war 
against Cleopatra; and in September, B.c. 31, 
the fleet of Angustus gained a brilliant victory 
over Antony’s near Actium in Acarnania. In the 
following year (30), Augustus sailed to Egypt. 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety 
from Actium, put an end to their lives. Augustus 
now became the undisputed master of the Roman 
world, but he declined all honours and distinctions 
which were likely to remind the Romans of kingly 
power. On the death of Lepidus, iu b.c. 12, he be¬ 
came pontifex maximus. 
On those state matters 
which he did not choose 
to be discussed in public 
he consulted his person¬ 
al friends, Maecenas, M. 
Agrippa, M. Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus, and 
Asinius Pollio. The 
wars of Augustus were 
chiefly undertaken to 
protect the frontiers of 
the Roman dominions. 
Most of them were car¬ 
ried on by his relations 
and friends, but several 
he conducted in persou, 
as when, in 27, he at¬ 
tacked the warlike Can- 
tabri and Astnres in Spain. In 20, he went to 
Syria, where he received from Phraates, the 
Parthian monarch, the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken from Crassus and Antony. 
He died at Nola, on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, at 
the age of seventy-six. His last wife was Li via, 
who had been previously the wife of Tiberius 
Nero. He had no children by Li via, aud only a 
daughter, Iulia, by his former wife Scribonia. 
Iulia had married Agrippa, and her two sons, 
Gaius and Lucius Caesar, were destined by Au¬ 
gustus as his successors. On the death of these 
two youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt 
Tiberius, the son of Li via by her former husband, 
aud to make him his colleague aud successor. See 
Tiberius. 

Augustus is described as having been something 
below the middle size, but extremely well propor¬ 
tioned (Suet. Aug. 79). His hair was inclined to 
curl, aud of a yellowish-brown; his eyes were 
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bright and lively; but the general expression of 
his countenance was remarkably calm and mild. 
His health was throughout his life delicate, yet 
the constant attention which he paid to it, and his 
strict temperance in eating aud drinking, enabled 
him to reach the full age of man. As a seducer, 
adulterer, and sensualist, his character was like 
that of his uncle (Suet. Aug. 69,71). In his liter¬ 
ary qualifications, without at all rivalling the at¬ 
tainments of Iulius Caesar, he was on a level with 
most Romans of distinction of his time; and it is 
said that both in speaking aud writing his style 
was eminent for its perfect plaiuness and propriety 
(Suet. Aug. 68 foil.). His speeches on any public 



occasion were composed beforehand, and recited 
from memory; in fact, so careful was he not to 
commit himself by any inconsiderate expression, 
that evcu when discussing any important subject 
with his own wife, he wrote down what he had to 
say, and read it before her. Like his uncle, he was 
somewhat tinged with superstitiou. He was defi¬ 
cient in military talent; but in every species of 
artful policy, in clearly seeing, and steadily and 
dispassionately following his own interest, and in 


turning to advantage all the weaknesses of others, 
his ability has been rarely equalled. His deliber¬ 
ate cruelty, his repeated treachery, and his sacri¬ 
fice of every duty and every feeling to the purposes 
of his ambition, speak for themselves; aud yet it 
would be unjust to ascribe to a politic premedita¬ 
tion all the popular actions of his reign. Good is 
iu itself so much more delightful than evil that be 
was doubtless not insensible to the pleasure of 
kind and beneficent actions, and perhaps sincere¬ 
ly rejoiced that they were no longer incompatible 
with his interests. 

Among the various arts to which Augustus re¬ 
sorted to gain the good-will of his people, aud 
perhaps to render them forgetful of their former 
freedom, one of the most remarkable was the en¬ 
couragement which he extended to learning, and 
the patronage which he so liberally bestowed on 
all by whom it was cultivated. To this noble pro¬ 
tection of literature he was prompted not less by 
laste and inclination than by sound policy; and 
iu his patronage of the learned, his usual artifice 
, had probably a smaller share than in those other 
parts of his conduct by which he acquired the 
I favourable opinion of the world. Augustus was, 
in fact, himself an excellent judge of composition, 
and a true critic iu poetry; so that his patronage 
was never misplaced, or lavished on those whose 
writiugs might have tended to corrupt the taste 
and learning of the age. The court of Augustus 
thus became a school of culture, where men of 
genius acquired that delicacy of taste, elevation 
of sentiment, and purity of expression w hich char¬ 
acterize the writers of the age. To Maecenas, the 
favourite minister of the emperor, the honour is 
due of having most successfully followed out the 
views of Augustus for promoting the interests of 
literature; but it is wrong to give Maecenas the 
credit, as some have done, of first liaviug turned 
t;he attention of Augustus to the patronage of lit¬ 
erature. On the contrary, he appears largely to 
have acted from the orders, or to have followed 
i,he example, of his imperial master. 

Augustus was buried iu a mausoleum, vrliose re¬ 
mains are still to be seen at Rome on the Via de’ 
Pontefici. It was a pyramidal tower, 328 feet in 
height, covered with white marble, surmounted 
by a statue of the emperor, and divided into three 
stories by receding steps, each story being planted 
with cypress-trees. Before this structure wras set 
;he tablet of bronze containing the index rerum a 
\e gestarum, which he had had prepared (Suet. Jay. 
101). A copy of this important inscription was 
| found iu modem times ou the inside of the antae 
of a temple at Ancyra (now Angora), iu Galatia, 
and has been published iu fac-simile by Prof. 
Mommsen, with a commentary. It is reproduced 
iu the illustration ou page 171. 

For many interesting details regarding the per¬ 
sonality of Augustus, see the life by Suetonius 
(ed. with Engl, notes by H. T. Peck, N. Y. 1889), 
and the following works: Ampbre, VEmpire Re¬ 
main cl Rome , 3d ed. (Paris, 1867); Dezobry, Rom 
in Jahrhunderte dee Augustus (Leipzig, 1837); Beulb, 
Auguste , sa Famille, et ses Amis, 4tb ed. (Paris, 
1868); Schiller, Geschichteder Him. Kaiserzeit (1883); 
aud Gardthauseu, Augustus (pt. i. 1891). 

Aula (av\rf). An open yard, or court. In the 
Homeric house the av\g served the purpose of a 
farm-yard, and was surrounded with farm-build* 
ings and rooms for the meu-servauts of the house* 
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Id the later Greek house it was a kind of quad- Aulaeum, usually iu the plural, Aulaea (7 
raogle surrounded with a colonnade, iuto which avkaia). A curtain, carpet, or hanging, mostly of 
the rooms of the house opened, and was used as a the heavier and richer sort. Its uses were: (1) in 



place for exercise and recreation (A. Wiuckler, temples to veil the statue of the god; (2) iu houses, 
Die Wohnhauser dcr Hellcnen). For further par- like the modern portiere curtains; (3) to stretch 
ticulars, see Domus. over colonnades, and thus to form a tent; (4) as a 
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drop-curtain iu the Roman theatres. This curtain 
disappeared under the stage instead of being rolled 
np. Hence aulaea premuntur, u the curtain is let 
down,” when the play begins; and aulaeum tollitur , 
“ the play is euded.” See Wieseler, Theatergebaude 
(1851), and the articles Siparium ; Tapes ; Thea- 
trum; Velum. 

Aulerci A powerful Gallic race divided into 
three tribes: (1 ) Aulerci EburovTces, dwelling 
near the coast on the left bank of the Sequana 
(8eine) in what is now Normandy, and having as 
their chief town Mediolanum, afterwards Eburo- 
vices (Evreux). (2) Aulerci Cenomani, dwell¬ 
ing southwest of the preceding tribe near the 
Liger (Loire), and having Subdinuum (Le Mans) as 
their capital. (3) Aulerci BraxnovIces, dwell¬ 
ing east of the Cenotnaui near the Aedui (q. v.). 

Anils (AvXtr). A harbour iu Boeotia on the 
Enripus, where the Greek forces assembled before 
sailing for Troy. See Iphigenia ; Trojan War. 

Anion (AvXo»v). (1) A district and town on the 
borders of Elis and Messenia with a temple of 
Asclepins. (2) A town in Chalcidicd in Macedonia. 
(3) A fertile, grape-producing valley in Italy near 
Tarentum. 

Anlularla. One of the best of the comedies of 
Plautus (q. v.), but lacking the conclusion. 

Aulua Gelliua. See Gellius, Aulus. 

Aurea Domna. See Domus Aurea. 

Aurelia Lex. See Lex. 

AurelianL See Gexabum. 

Aurelianus. (1) Lucius Domitius. A Roman 
emperor (a.d. 270-275), distinguished for his mili¬ 
tary abilities and severity of character, was the 
son of a peasant, born about a.d. 212 in the ter¬ 
ritory of Sinnium iu Illyria. His father occu¬ 
pied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a 
rich senator. The son enlisted in the troops as 
a common soldier, successively rose to the rank 
of centurion, tribune, prefect of a legion, inspector 
of the camp, general, or, as it was then called, duke 
of a frontier; and at leugth, during the Gothic 
War, exercised the important office of commauder- 
in-chief of the cavalry. In every statiou he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by matchless valour, rigid disci¬ 
pline, and successful leadership. Theoclius affirms 
that in one day he killed forty-eight Sarmatians, 
and in several subsequent engagements nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty. This heroic valour was admired 
by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, 
the burden of which was “ Mille , mill?, mill?, mille , 
mille, mille , ocddit .” At length Valeriau II. raised 
him to the consulship, and his good fortune waB 
further favoured by a wealthy and noble marriage. 
His next elevation was to the throne, Claudius II., 
on his death-bed, having recommended Aurelian to 
the troops of Illyricum. The reign of this mon¬ 
arch lasted only four years and about uine months; 
but every instant of that short period was filled 
by some memorable achievement. He put an end 
to the Gothic War, chastised the Germans who in¬ 
vaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out 
of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud 
monarchy which Zenobia (q. v.) had erected in the 
East on the ruius of the afilicted Empire. Owing 
to the ungenerous excuse of the queen that she 
had waged war by the advice of her ministers, her 
secretary, the celebrated Longinus (q. v.), was put 
to death by the victor; but, after having graced 


his triumphal entry into Rome, Zenobia herself 
was presented with a villa near Tibur, and allowed 
to spend the remainder of her days as a Roman 
matron. 

On his return to Rome, he surrounded the city 
with a new line of walls. He abandoned Dacia, 
which had been first conquered by Trajan, and 
made the southern bank of the Danube, as in the 
time of Augustus, the bouudary of the Empire. He 
was killed by some of his officers while preparing 
to march against the Persians. (2) Caelius. A 
physician, a native of Numidia, who lived about the 
fourth or fifth century a.d. He left two books, one 
eutitled, Libri Quinque Tardarum site Chronicarum 
Passion um , and the other, IAbri Tree Celerum siveAcu - 
tar urn Passionum. Both are drawn from Greek au¬ 
thors,—from Themison, Thessalus, and, above all, 
Soranus. His work is particularly valuable, as 
preserving to us an account of many theories and 
views of practice which would otherwise have 
been lost; but even of itself it is deserving of 
much attention for the practical information which 
it contains. Caelius is remarkable for learning, 
understanding, and scrupulous accuracy; but his 
style is much loaded with technical terms, and by 
no means elegant. He has treated of the most 
important diseases which come under the care of 
a physician. He also wrote a compendium of the 
whole science of medicine in the form of a cate¬ 
chism ( Medicinal?* Responsion?? ), of which consider¬ 
able fragments remain. So far as known there are 
now no MSS. of Caelius Aurelianus in existence, 
the Lorsch codex used by Sichard in his editio 
princeps of the Tardae Passion?* (Basle, 1529) having 
since that time been lost. The best edition of the 
two works together is that of Amman (Amsterdam, 
1709), reprinted at Venice in 1757. See the treatise 
of Trilleri, Notae in Cael.Aurel. (Leipzig, 1817). 

Aurelius, Marcus. See Antoninus. 

Aurelius Victor, Sextus. A Roman historian, 
born in Africa. He was probably governor of 
Pannonia under Julian in a.d. 361, and in 389 pre¬ 
fect of Rome. There is a history of the Caesars 
from Iulius to Constantins, written about a.d. 
360, which bears his name. This appears, how¬ 
ever, to be no more than a compilation from more 
comprehensive works, Suetonius being much em¬ 
ployed. The same is the case with an Epitome , con¬ 
tinued down to the death of Theodosius I. There 
is also a short but not altogether worthless book, 
entitled De Viris Jllustribus Urbis Roma? , which is 
attributed to Aurelius Victor. It begins with the 
Alban king Procas, and comes down to Cleopatra. 
It is not by Aurelius Victor, nor, again, is a little 
book which has been attributed to him, called 
Origo Gen tie Romance . This is full of forged quo¬ 
tations, and belongs to a much later period. Edi¬ 
tions of all four of these works by Schroter (Leip¬ 
zig, 1831), iu 2 vole. There is also a good separate 
edition of the De Viris Jllustribus , by Keil (Breslau, 
1872), and of the Origo , by Sepp, new ed. (Eicb- 
stadt, 1885). 

Aurea. The 
earth - boards or 
mould - boards of 
the Roman plough. 

See Aratrum. 

Aureus. (l)The 
generic name for a 
Roman gold coin 'orea. of Aagutm. (BrttWi Museum.) 
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(aureus nummus). (2) A gold coin which nnder the 
emperors was equal to abont $5.10. It was iirst 
struck in the Second Punic War. See Numismat¬ 
ics (Roman); Nummus; SouDua 

Auriga ( ffvioxos ). The driver of a chariot in the 
Circus. See Circus ; Currus. 

Aurinia A prophetess held iu high repute 
among the ancient GermauB (Tac. Germ. 8). 

Amiscalpium ( djToy\v<f>ls). A pick or probe 
for the ear (Mart. Epist. xiv. 23; Scribou, Compos. 
230). 

Aurora. See Eos. 

Aurum (xpvaos). Gold, from its malleability 
aud the circumstance that it is found lying in 
lumps, was one of the earliest of metals used by 
man, and amoug the most primitive resources of 
civilization. This was suspected by the ancients, 
who make the earliest age of the world’s history 
an age of gold. In the Heroic Age we find that 
gold was put to a great variety of uses. Homer 
speaks of the houses of Menelaiis and Alcinoiis as 
full of silver and gold; the armour of Glaucus was 
of gold (II. vi. 236), so were the handmaids of He¬ 
phaestus (77. xviii. 417), aud the doves on Nestor’s 
cup (II. xi. 632). So in the decoration of the shield 
of Achilles, the chest of Cypselus, aud other works 
of art, much gold was employed. And that this 
plenty of gold was not a mere figment of the poet 
we know from the best testimony, that of graves. 
At Mycenae, which is in Homer called TroXu^putror, 
Dr. Schliemann has dug up a prodigious quantity 
of gold,—cups, and jugs, and masks, and ornaments 
of all sorts. The graves of the Crimea (though 
these are of later date) also yield abundance of 
gold, the corpses which are discovered in them 
being covered from head to foot with gold, beaten 
into the shape of animals, rosettes, and designs of 
all kinds. In the use of gold the wealthy Ioniaus 
of Asia Minor copied their neighbours, even bind¬ 
ing their hair with it, in which custom the Athe¬ 
nians are said to have followed them (Thuc. 
i. 6 ). See Caelatura. 

There can be no question that to the smiths of 
early time gold must have been the metal which 
gave most scope for the artistic faculty. Its ex¬ 
treme softness and malleability enabled even 
workmen who had no more elaborate tools than 
a hammer aud nails to work it into any given 
shape. All the vessels of Mycenae are thus ham¬ 
mered out and joined into shape by nails, and the 
earliest statues of the gods were produced by the 
same method, which was called by the ancients 
fr<f>vprj\ar*lv. They did indeed sometimes, instead 
of welding two surfaces of gold together, unite 
them by a solder of borax (Schliemann’s Mycenae. 
p. 231), but practically this process was unusual. 
Casting in hollow moulds belongs to a later period. 

In the preparation of gold the ancients used 
only the simplest processes of melting and refin¬ 
ing. When gold occurred mixed with silver they 
frequently did not separate the silver, but treated 
the mixed as a simple metal. 

Asia was the source of gold, from the days when 
the Argonauts sailed to Colchis iu search of the 
golden fleece, to the days when Alexander aud his 
captains seized and dispersed the enormous hoards 
laid up during many generations by the Babylo¬ 
nian kings and their Persian successors. Arrian 
and Diodorus give us accounts which might well 
teem fabulous of the quantities of gold seized in 


the great cities of Asia. According to Diodorus 
(xvii. 71), iu the city of Persepolis alone Alexander 
captured a treasure in gold aud silver of 120,000 
talents. The wealth iu gold of Croesus is testified 
by his gift to Delphi (Herod, i. 50) of above 100 
solid bricks of the metal. A private individual, 
Pythius, in the reign of Xerxes, possessed three 
millious of gold darics (Herod, vii. 27). The 
sources whence the gold of Asia was drawn were 
various—India was one of the chief. Iu Arabia, 
also, abundant gold was found and freely exported 
(Strabo, xvi. 3,4). Lydia supplied great quantities 
of river-gold, both pure aud mixed with silver. 
(See Electrum.) But the richest source of all, in 
the opinion of the ancients, was the country of the 
Arimaspi (q. v.), where the gold was guarded by 
griffins, and with difficulty won from them by the 
hardy natives. Most modem writers suppose that 
the reality which gave rise to this fable was the 
gold mines of the Caucasus, whence gold penetrated 
through the country of the Scythians to Persia. A 
similar story was told or invented in regard to the 
Indian gold (Herod, iii. 102)—uamely, that it was 
found iu a conutry infested by huge auts (pvpprjK€s), 
from whose pursuit men could only escape when 
riding on swift camels. The motive of these stories 
for deterring adventurers is very manifest. 

The gold mines of Europe were also important. 
The Carthaginians, and after them the Romans, 
obtained their main supply from Spain, in the 
rivers of which country was a rich deposit of gold, 
notably iu the Tagus. Both in Gaul and in Spain, 
at the time of the Roman conquests, whole districts 
were covered with rich auriferous deposits, yield¬ 
ing nuggets to the inhabitants on the application 
of the simplest systems of washing. In the prov¬ 
inces of Asturia aud Lusitania, according to Pliny 
(H. N. xxxiii. 78), the workmen went through the 
laborious process of undermining whole hills by 
their excavations, and then turning on rivers to 
wash the fallen earth aud separate the particles of 
metal. Gold was also found in the Italian Padus, 
in the Hebrus in Thrace, and other rivers. Polyb¬ 
ius states (xxxiv. 10) that in his time great quanti¬ 
ties of gold were found on the surface of the grouud 
iu Pannouia. Iu Greece proper, gold was fouud in 
small quautities in the islands of Siphuos and 
Thasos, and in larger quantities in the mountains 
of Thrace. These last, however, seem not to have 
yielded their full supply until they fell into the 
hands of Philip of Macedon, who procured from 
them, it is said, 1000 talents a year (Diod. xvi. 8). 

Diodorus also informs us (iii. 12) that iu Upper 
Egypt, on the coufiues of Aethiopia, were gold 
mines which were worked, from the time of the 
early kings of Egypt ou wards, for the benefit of 
the state. But here the gold was not found as 
elsewhere, on the surface of the ground, but ex¬ 
tracted from the heart of the mountains by a 
number of miserable slaves. Diodorus describes 
the process, which appears to be that of extracting 
gold from quartz. The stone, he says, which con¬ 
tained the metal was softened by fire, and then de¬ 
tached in masses by wedges of iron. These masses 
were brayed in stone mortars and ground to the 
fineness of sand. Finally, the gold was detached 
by washing, the workmen aiding the process with 
their hands and with fine sponges. The metal was 
purified by being placed, together with a certain 
quantity of lead, salt, tin, and brau, in jars hermet- 
I ically sealed, and exposed for five days to the heat 
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of a fire, after which time the foreign substances 
were found to have evaporated. 

In his thirty-third book the elder Pliny traces the 
history of the use of gold in Rome from earliest times. 
He says (chap, v.) that when the Gauls sacked the 
city no more than 1000 pounds’ weight of gold could 
be found in it for ransom. The stock of gold in 
the treasnry had increased seven years before the 
Third Punic War to 17,410 pounds; and after the 
successful termination of that war the metal caroo 
into commoner use for decoratiou, as for covering 
ceilings and walls, as well as for vessels. The 
custom of wearing gold rings was so late in Rome 
that even Marius wore one of iron. (See Anulus.) 
The great influx of the metal aud its use for all 
purposes of luxury dated in Rome as in Greece 
from the time of Oriental conquest. For aucient 
testimonies as to gold mines, see Sabatier, Produc¬ 
tion deVOr,del’Argent, et du Cuivre chez les Anciens; 
and for the use of gold in coinage, see Numismatics. 

Aurum Coronarium. When a general in a Ro¬ 
man province had obtained a victory, it was the 
custom for the cities iu his own provinces, and for 
those from the neighbouring states, to send golden 
crowns to him, which were carried before him in 
his triumph at Rome. In the time of Cicero it 
appears to have been usual for the cities of the 
provinces, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
of a victory, to pay money, which was called aurum 
coronarium. This offering, which was at first vol¬ 
untary, came to bo regarded as a regular tribute, 
and seems to have beeu sometimes exacted by the 
governors of the provinces even when no victory 
had been gained. By a law of Iulius Caesar, it 
was provided that the aurum coronarium should 
not be given unless a triumph was decreed; but 
under the emperors it was exacted on many other 
occasions, as, for instance, on the adoption of An¬ 
toninus Pius. It continued to be collected, appar¬ 
ently as a part of the revenue, in the time of Val- j 
entinian I. and Theodosius. | 

Aurum Luatrale. A tax imposed by Constan¬ 
tine on all merchants aud traders, and payable at i 
every lustrum, or every five years. See Zosimus, I 
ii. 38. 

Aurunci See Italia. 

Auaci or Auacii A people in Aqnitania in 
Gaul. 

Ausetani. A Spanish people iu what is now 
Catalonia. Their capital was Ausa (Vique). 

Auson (A£/<ra>i/). A son of Odysseus and Calypso, 
from whom the Ausones were said to be descended. 

Auadnea (A vo-oves) ; Ausonia (A vo-ovta). See 
Italia. 

Ausoniua, DkcTmus Magnus. The most re¬ 
markable Latin poet of the fourth century A.D.; 
born about 310 at Burdigala (Bordeaux). He was 
son of the private physiciau of Valentinian I. and 
afterwards prefect of Illyria. Educated thorough¬ 
ly in grammar, rhetoric, aud law, he practised as 
an advocate in his native city, where he after¬ 
wards became professor of grammar and rhetoric. 
He was then invited by Valentliiaii to undertake 
the education of his son Gratian, who, after he i 
had ascended the throne, conferred upon him the 
consulship and other distinctions. After the as- i 
sassination of Gratian he retired to his estate near | 
Burdigala, where he continued to reside, in full I 
literary activity, till 390. He became a Chris -' 


tian, probably on accepting the office of tutor to 
the prince. Besides composing a turgid address 
of thanks to Gratian, delivered at Trfcves, Auso- 
nius wrote a series of poems, including verses iu 
memory of deceased relatives ( Parentalia ), verses 
commemorating his colleagues (Commemoratio Pro- 
fessorum Burdigalensiu m), Epitaphia , Eclogae , Epis- 
tulae, Epigrammata , aud a number of miscellaneous 
pieces, one of which ( Mosella ) is the narrative of 
a tour from Biugeu on the Rhiue to Berncastel 
(Tabernae) on the Moselle, and then up the Moselle 
past Neumagen (Noviomagum) to Trfcves. Its sub¬ 
ject has secured the poem some renown. 

Auson ins is not a real poet, but he tries to make 
up for lack of genius by dexterity iu metre, by 
the manipulation of words, aud by ornaments of 
learning and rhetoric. The consequence is that 
his style is generally neither simple nor natural 

The editio pHnceps of Ausonius was published 
in Venice (1472 foil.). There are separate edi¬ 
tions of the Mosella by Bocking, with notes (Ber¬ 
lin, 1828); a variorum (Bonn, 1842), this with a 
German translation; and by Schenkl (Berlin, 1883). 
There is an English translation by C. T. Brooks, iu 
Waring’s Bride of the Rhine (Boston, 1878). The oth¬ 
er poems may be found in the editions by Schenkl 
(Berlin, 1883) and Pei per (Leipzig, 1886). 

Auspez. See Augur ; Haruspex. 

Auspicium. See Augur ; Haruspex. 

Auster. Called Notus (Noror) by the Greeks. 
The south wind, or, strictly, the southwest wind. It 
frequently brought with it fogs and rain; but at 
certain seasons of the year it was a dry, sultry 
wind, injurious both to man and to vegetation, 
the sirocco of the modern Italians. The name 
auster is from the root found iu the Latin tiro, “ to 
burn.” 

Autariatae (Aoraptarcu). An Illyriau people 
living in the mountains of Dalmatia. 

Authentlcum. A private collection of the later 
imperial edicts, styled also Liber Authenticorum f 
made later than a.d. 560. See Novellae. 


Authepsa (avdiyfrrjs^ which literally means 
“self-boiling” or “self-cooking,” was the name of 



Authepea. (From the Naples Museum.) 


a vessel which 
was used for 
heating water, 
or for keeping 
it hot. Its form 
was not great¬ 
ly different 
from that of 
our modern 
tea-urn, as 
shown by the 
aunexed illus¬ 
tration. 

Cicero speaks 
of authepsae 


among other costly Corinthian and Delian vessels. 


Iu later times they were made of silver. 


Autochthdnes {avrox^oves). See Aborigines. 


Autoiycus (AvtoXvkos). Son of Hermes and 
Cliiou6, or (according to another account) Philonis; 
father of Anticlea, the mother of Odysseus. In 


Greek mythology he figured as the pi inoe of t Uu \ ee. 
From his father In- inherited the gift of m. 
j himself and all his stolen goods invisible, or 
• changiug them so as to preclude the possibility 
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of recognition. He was an accomplished wrest¬ 
ler, and was said to have given Heracles instruc¬ 
tion. 

AutomSdon (Avro/xcdaw). Son of Diores; the 
comrade and charioteer of Achilles (q. v.), and 
afterwards of Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

Automoliaa Graphs (avropoXlas ypa<f>r)). An 
accusation brought agaiust persons guilty of 
having deserted to the enemy. See Astrateias 
Graphs. 

Autonoe ( Airrovorj ). A daughter of Cadmus 
and wife of Aristaens, by whom she became the 
mother of Actaeon (q. v.). See Pausan. i. 44. 

Auton&ni (avrovopoi). The Greek uame for 
those States that were governed by their own 
laws aud not subject to any foreign power. 

Atudliarea. See Soon. 

Anxo (Ai$a>). See Chaiutes. 

Avernus. See Lucrinus Lacus. 

Avesta. See Persia ; Zoroaster. 

Avi&nus (or Avianius), Flavius. A Latin fab- 
nlist, of whose works we have a collection of forty- 
two fables in elegiac verse, whose composition may 
conjecturally be assigned to the fourth century a.d. 
They are dedicated in prose to a certain Theodosius, 
by some identified with Theodosius Macrobius, the 
author of the Saturnalia . The book was used in 
the schools down through the Middle Ages, during 
which it was much imitated, as in the Xavus Avia - 
nns of Alexander Neckam, composed in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Good texts of Avian us are those 
ofLachmauu (Berlin, 1845),Frohuer (Leipzig, 1862), 
and Robinson Ellis, with apparatus criticus , commen- 


BABEL, TOWER OF 

tary, excursus, aud index (London, 1887). The 
earliest Novus Avianus has been edited by Grosse 
(Konigsberg, 1868); aud the fragments of Neckam's 
work may be found in Frohuer, p. 65. 

Avienaa, Rufus Festus. A Latin poet of the 
fourth century a.d. He wrote in hexameter verse 
a translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus (q. v.); 
a geography based upon Dionysius Periegetes (De- 
8criptio Orbis Terrarum ); and auother geograph¬ 
ical piece (Ora Maritima) in iambics, describing the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian 
seas. Of the last work only a part of the first 
book is extant. He is kuown to have written 
also, in iambics, a poetical version of Livy and a 
condensed paraphrase of the Aeneid of Vergil, of 
which poet he is, in style, an imitator. The editio 
princeps of the complete works was published in 
Veuice (1488). A good edition is Holder's (Inns¬ 
bruck, 1887). 

Axamenta. The songs of the Salian priests. 
See Carmina Saliaria ; Salii. 

Axind (d£tvrj). See Sec urns. 

Axis. See Currus. 

Aldus (*A£tor). The chief river of Macedonia, 
rising in Mount Scardus and flowing southeast into 
the Thermaicus Sinus. 

Ax5nes ( Kvpfdeis). Wooden tablets paint¬ 

ed white, aud made to turn ou an upright axis, on 
which were inscribed the laws of Solon (q. v.). See 
Hermann, Staatsalterth. $ 107, 1. 

Azotus (*Afoyror). Ashdod or Ashdoud; a city 
of Palestine near the sea-coast. It was one of 
the five chief towns of the Philistines, and a seat 
of the worship of Dagon. See Herod, ii. 157. 


B 


B, as a symbol. 

In Greek.— In late Greek inscriptions we some¬ 
times find B G3)=/3a<riAi#cdr, or fiovXrjs; as 

*. B. —^ni<f)i(Tpari /SouAijr, six times iu all. B ft = 

2 ; , 0 = 2000 . 

In Latin.— 

B=Badius, beneficiaries, bonus, bos. 

B=beterauus = veterauus (C. I. L. x. 719); also 
bixit=vixit. 

B-B=bouis bene. 

B B M B=bonis bene, malis bene. 

BB VV=boni viri. 

BD=bona dea. 

BDSM=beue de se merenti; B*M*D*S = beue 
merenti de se. 

B'F=boiia fortuua, bonum factum. 

B*M=beue merenti, bona meus, bonae memoriae, 
bos mas. 

B-M‘F=beue merenti fecit, bonae memoriae fe- 
mina. 

B M*F D-S=bene merenti fecerunt de suo. 

B M-M p = bene merenti memoriam posnit. 

B*M*P=bene merenti posuit, bonae memoriae 
puella. 

B-M*P-C=bene merenti pouendum curavit. 

B*M.-R=:bonae memoriae religiosa. 

B-M-V—bonae memoriae vir. 

B*P=:bonns puer. 

B Q=bene quiescat. 

B-R-P N=bono rei publicae natus. 


B-V =bene vale. 

B V*V=balnea, vina, Venus. 

BaaL See Belus. 

Baalbek. See Heliopolis. 

Babel, Tower of. The tower mentioned in 
Genesis xi. as having been commenced by the de¬ 
scendants of Noah ou the plain of Shinar (Sumir), 
in order to reach the heavens aud thus escape 
from the danger of a second Deluge. Jehovah, 
however, confounded the language of the build¬ 
ers, so that they no longer understood one anoth¬ 
er, and thus became scattered. From this the 
tower, which remained unfinished, was called Bab¬ 
el or “ confusion ” (Heb. balbel , to confound). This 
etymology is, however, only a specimen of Old Tes¬ 
tament paronomasia, in that Babel is in reality 
the Assyrian bab-ili, “ the gate of God”—a Semitic 
rendering of the Suinirian name Ca-dimira. Some 
fragments of a cuneiform text were discovered by 
Mr. George Smith containing a narrative closely 
parallel to the Biblical account. The story in 
Greek mythology of the attempt of the Giants to 
scale heaven is probably an echo of Babylonian 
tradition. See Gigantes. 

Nothing is kuown regarding the site of the Tow¬ 
er of Babel, beyoud the fact that it was in or very 
near Babylon. It is generally held to be repre¬ 
sented by the great pile Birs Nimroud, which 
stands in Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, eight 
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miles distant, and dedicated to the god Nebo. In 1857, he brought out 95 more, the genuineness 
Sir Henry Rawlinson made the discovery that the of which was disputed by Cobet and other scbol- 
pile consisted of seven stages of brickwork on an ars. These were edited by Lewis in 1859, aud are 
earthen platform, each stage being of a different included in Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica, 4th ed. (1883). 
colour. The temple was known as the Temple Babrius has been edited also by Lachmann (Berlin, 
of the Seven Lights (planets), each stage being 1845), and, with additions from the Bodleiau aud 
consecrated to a light or planet. Vaticau MSS., by Gitlbauer (Vienna, 1882). The 

style of Babrius is simple and pleasing, 
the tone fresh and lively. The fables 
of Pliaedrus (q. v.) were imitated, with 
considerable closeness to the original, 
from the fivdoi or pvOlapfiot of Babrius. 
An excellent text, with dissertations, 
notes, and lexicon, is that of Rutherford 
(Loudou, 1883). 

Babylon (Baf3v\d>v). (1) The name 
of a fortress in Lower Egypt ou the 
right bank of the Nile, opposite the 
pyramids of Gbizeli. It was said to 
have been founded by exiles from Bab¬ 
ylonia, and under the Romans became a 
place of considerable importance. (2) 
A celebrated city, the capital of the 
Babylonian (Chaldaean) Empire, situ¬ 
ated on the Euphrates. The ancient 
accounts of its origin and of the struct¬ 
ure of the city are extremely confused. 
The god Belus (q. v.) is spoken of as 
its founder, aud also Semiramis aud 
Nitocris. According to Diodorus (ii. 7), 
Semiramis employed upon it two mill¬ 
ion workmen collected from all parts 
of her realm. It must be understood, 
however, that nearly all the ancient ac¬ 
counts of Babylon refer not to the prim¬ 
itive city, but to the later capital and 
residence of Nebuchadnezzar. Herod¬ 
otus describes it in the first book of 
his history, as if from his personal ob¬ 
servation. 

The shape of the city of Babylon was 
that of a square, traversed each way by 
twenty-five principal streets, which, of 
course, intersected each other, dividing 
the city into 625 squares. These streets 
were terminated at each end by gates 
of brass of prodigious size aud strength, 
with a smaller one opening towards the 
river. Respecting the height and thick¬ 
ness of the walls of Babylon, there are 
great variations among the ancient 
writers. Herodotus makes them 200 
Plan and Elevation of the Temple at Borsippa. (From Oppert’s royal cubits (or 337 feet 8 inches) high 

measurement.) and 50 ro y a l cubits (or 84 feet 6 inches) 

broad, which seems iucredible. Adiffi- 
Another proposed site is that of the ruins now culty also preseuts itself with regard to the extent 
called Amram, within the city of Babylon. Here of the walls of Babylon. Herodotus makes them 120 
the mound is 1100 yards in length aud 800 in stadia each side, or 480 in circumference. Pliny and 
breadth. See Lenormant, Les Origines de VHistoire Solinus give them the circuit at 60 Roman miles, 
tfaprh la Bible , vol. i. (1882); Smith, Account of which, reckoning eight stadia to a mile, agrees with 
Genesis, ed. by Sayce (1880); aud Sayce, Fresh the account of Herodotus. Strabo makes it 385 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (3d ed. 1886). stadia. Diod orus, from Ctesias, assigns 360, but from 
Babrius (B afiptos) or Babrlas (Baft p las). The Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander, 365. Cur- 
compiler of a comprehensive collection of Aesop’s tiusgives368. Taking the circumference of Babylon 
fables in choliambic metre. The book is probably at 365 stadia, and these at 491 feet, each side of 
to be assigued to the beginning of the first cen- the square (which is equal to 91J stadia) will he 
tnry B.c. Until 1842 nothing was known of Bab- 8.485 British miles, or nearly 8^. This gives an 
rius but fragments and paraphrases, bearing the area of 72 miles and an inconsiderable fraction, 
name of Aesopus. (See Aesopus.) Butin that year It is to be remembered, however, that the walls, 
a Greek, Minoides Minas, discovered 123 of the like those of most Oriental towns, oucloeed rath- 
original fables iu the monastery on Mt. Athos. er populous districts thau mere cities. That tbs 
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area enclosed by the walls of Babylou was only 
partly built on is proved by the words of Qnintus 
Curtins (v. 4), who says that “ the buildings in 
Babylon are not contiguous to the walta, but some 
considerable space was left all around.” Diodo¬ 
rus, moreover, describes a vast space taken up by 
the palaces and public buildings. The enclosure 
of one of the palaces was a square of 15 stadia, 
or near 1J mile; the other of 5 stadia—here are 
more than square miles occupied by the pal¬ 
aces alone. Besides these, there were the Temple 
and Tower of Belus, of vast extent; and the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens. From all this, aud much more that 
might- be adduced, we may collect most clear¬ 
ly that much vacaut space remained within the 
walls of Babylon; and this would seem to do 
away, in some degree, with the great difficulty re¬ 
specting the magnitude of the city itself. Nor is it 
stated as the effect of the subsequent decline of 
Babylon, but as the actual state of it when Alex¬ 
ander first entered the place, for Curtius leaves 
us to understand that the system of cultivating 
a large proportion of the enclosed space originat¬ 


ion of Babylon. (According to Rich .) 

ed with the foundation itself; and the history 
of its two sieges, by Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis, 
seems to show it (Rennell’s Geography of Herodo- 
h», i. 447). The walls of Babylon were built of 
brick baked in the sun, cemented with bitumen 
instead of mortar, and were encompassed by a 
broad and deep ditch, lined with the same mate¬ 
rials, as were also the banks of the river in its 
course through the city, the inhabitants descend¬ 
ing to the water by steps through the smaller 
brass gates already mentioned. Over the river 
was a bridge, connecting the two halves of the 
city, which stood, the one on its eastern, the other 
on its western bank; the river runuing nearly 
north and south. The bridge was five furlongs in 
length and thirty feet in breadth, aud had a pal¬ 
ace at each end, with, it is said, a subterranean 
passage beneath the river from oue to the other, 
the work of 8emiramis. Of this bridge no traces 
have yet been found. 

Within or near the city was the Temple of Belus, 
or Baal, which Herodotus describes as a square of 


two stadia; in the midst of this arose the cele¬ 
brated tower, to which both the same writer aud 
Strabo give au elevation of one stadium, aud the 
same measure at its base. The whole was divid¬ 
ed into eight separate towers, one above another, 
of decreasing dimensions to the summit, where 
stood a chapel, containing a couch, table, and 
other things of gold. Here the principal devo¬ 
tions were performed; aud over this, on the high¬ 
est platform of all, was the observatory, by the 
help of which the Babylonians are said to have 
attained to great skill in astronomy. A wind¬ 
ing staircase on the outside formed the ascent to 
this stupendous edifice. The Old Palace, which 
stood on the east side of the bridge over the 
river, was 3f miles in extent. The New Palace, 
which stood ou the west side of the river, op¬ 
posite to the other, was 7J miles in extent. It 
was surrounded with three walls, one within an¬ 
other, with considerable spaces between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, 
were embellished with au infiuite variety of 
sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to 
the life. Among the rest was a curious 
hunting-piece, in which Semiramis on 
horseback was throwing her javelin at a 
leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing 
a lion. In this last palace were the Hang¬ 
ing Gardeus, so celebrated amoug the 
Greeks. They contained a square of 400 
feet on every side, aud were carried up in 
the manuer of several large terraces, one 
above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent 
was from terrace to terrace by stairs teu 
feet wide. The whole pile was sustained 
by vast arches raised upon other arches, 
one above another, aud strengthened by 
a wall, surrounding it on every side, of 
twenty-two feet in thickness. Ou the 
top of the arches were first laid large 
fiat stones, sixteen feet long and four 
broad; over these was a layer of reeds, 
mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, 
upon which were two rows of bricks close¬ 
ly cemented together. The whole was 
covered with thick sheets of lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden. And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the 
moisture of the mould from runuing away through 
the arches. The earth laid thereon was so deep 
that large trees might take root in it; and with 
such the terraces were covered, as well as with all 
other plants and flowers that were proper to adorn a 
pleasure-garden. In the upper terrace there was 
an engine, or kind of pump, by which water was 
drawu up out of the river, aud from thence the 
whole garden was watered. In the spaces be¬ 
tween the several arches upon which this whole 
structure rested were large and magnificent apart¬ 
ments, that were very light, and had the advantage 
of a beautiful prospect. Amyitis, the wife of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, having been bred in Media (for she 
was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that 
country), desired to have something in imitation 
of her native hills and forests; and the monarch, 
in order to gratify her, is said to have raised this 
prodigious structure. Near Babylon was the fa¬ 
mous Birs Nimroud. See Babel, Tower of. 

Babylou was probably in the zenith of its glory 
aud dominion just before the death of Nebuchad- 
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The Mudjclibeh or Kasr (Rich.) 


his army, stationed 
one part at the 
place where the riv¬ 
er entered the city, 
and the otherwhere 
it came out, with 
orders to enter the 
chaunel of the river 
as soon as they 
should find it ford¬ 
able. This happen¬ 
ed by midnight; 
for, by catting down 
the bauk leading to 
the great lake, awl 
making, besides, 
openings into the 
trenches which, in 
the course of the 
two years’ siege, had 
been dug around 
the city, the river 
was so drained of 
its water that it be¬ 
came nearly dry. 
When the army of 
Cyrus entered the 
channel from their 


nezzar. The spoils of Nineveh, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt had enriched it; its armies had swept like 
a torrent over the fiuest countries of the East, aud 
had at this time no longer an enemy to contend 
with; the arts and sciences, driven from Phoeni¬ 
cia and Egypt, were centred here; and hither the 
philosophers of the West came to imbibe instruc¬ 
tion. The fall of Babylon, before the victorious 
arms of Cyrus, occurred b.c. 53«. The height aud 
strength of the walls had long baffled every effort 
of the invader. Haviug understood, at length, 
that on a certain day, theu near approaching, a 
great anuual festival was to be kept at Babylon, 
when it was customary for the Babylonians to 
spend the night in revelling and drunkenness, he 
thought this a fit opportunity for executing a 
scheme which he had planned. This was no oth¬ 
er than to surprise the city by turning the course 
of the river—a mode of capture of which the Bab¬ 
ylonians, who looked upon the river as one of 
their greatest protections, had not the smallest 
apprehension. Accordingly, ou the night of the 
feast, he sent a party of his men to the head of 
the canal, which led to the great lake made by 
Nebuchadnezzar to receive the waters of the Eu¬ 
phrates while he was facing the banks of the riv¬ 
er with walls of brick and bitumen. This party 
had directions, as soon as it was dark, to commence 
breaking down the great bank or dam w hich kept 
the waters of the river in their place, and sep¬ 
arated them from the canal above mentioned; 
while Cyrus, in the meantime, dividing the rest of 

Moo 
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Sun 
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respective stations on each side of the city, they 
rushed onward towards the centre of the place; ami 
finding the gates leading towards the river left open 
in the drunkenness aud negligence of the nigbt, they 
entered them, and met by concert at the palace be¬ 
fore any alarm had been given; here the guards, 
partaking, no doubt, in the negligence and disor¬ 
der of the night, were surprised and killed. Soon 
after, the soldiers of Cyrus, having killed the guard, 
and meeting with no resistance, advanced towards 
the banqneting-hall, where they encountered Bel¬ 
shazzar, the ill-fated monarch, aud slew him, with 
his armed followers. See, however, Cyrus, p. 460. 

Under Cyrus, Babylon was reduced to the rank 
of a provincial city, and having revolted under 
Darius Hystaspis was severely punished, and by 
Xerxes plundered and despoiled, after which it 
steadily decayed. See Babylonia. 

Babylonia (Ba/SuXou'ia; in the Assyriau inscrip¬ 
tions called Babilu ; in the Persian, Babirush). A 
plain watered by the lower streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and forming the modern province 
of Irak-Arabi. The boundaries of Babylonia va¬ 
ried considerably during the different periods of 
Babylonian aud Assyriau power; but in general 
! the northern boundary consisted partly of the 
Euphrates and its affluents, and partly of the fron¬ 
tier forts established by the monarchs of Assyria 
aud Babylonia, tbese forts and their outposts 
forming iu all probability the “Mediau Wall” of 
the classical writers. The Tigris Rivar formed a 
natural eastern boundary-line, though the prov¬ 
ince of Namri (Kurdistan) lying east of that stream 
was sometimes iucluded in the Chaldaean Empire. 
The Euphrates with the desert lying east of it was 
the western limit, while the territory terminated 
at the Persian Gulf on the south, this body of 
water iu early times having extended further in¬ 
land than at present. The country so bounded is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as Shinar, Babel, 
and “the land of the Chaldees,” and has always 
been one of the richest and most fertilo districts 
of Western Asia, so that Herodotus (i. 193) speaks 


Section of Temple of llie Seven Lights. 
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of it as supplying one third of the grain produced 
by the whole Persian Empire—a fact to which the 
inscriptions bear witness. A magnificent system 
of artificial irrigation enhanced this natural pro¬ 
ductiveness, a network of canals having extended 
over the entire territory, some of them being still 
navigable, and the greatest of them—the Nar Mal- 
ka, which connected the Tigris with the Euphrates 
—having been used as late as a.d. 700. 

Babylonia was divided into several provinces of 
varyiug number and extent at different periods. 
The chief division was into the two large provinces 
of Sumir (Shiuar) or South Babylonia, and Akkad 
or North Babylonia, which latter extended from 
the city of Babylon to the Assyrian frontier. 
Babylon was the capital of Sumir, and the double 
city Sippara-Akkad (Agade) on both banks of the 
Euphrates was the capital of North Babylonia. 
Minor divisions were Gan-Duniyas, Edina (Eden), 
Gambuln (Afadj) and Mat Kaldu, the land of the 
Chaldaeans on the Persian Gulf. 

Ethnology and Civilization. —Babylonia was 
a land of mixed races, as is testified both by the 
sacred and profane writers of antiquity, and by 
the heterogeneous character of its linguistic and 
monumental remains. The first population was 
Ugro-Fiunic in its racial affiliations, as is seen by 
the statues of this period, which exhibit features 
of a pure Tartar type, with doliocephalic skulls, 
high cheek-bones, aud slanting eyes. This type is 
ethnically altered to the Proto-Medes aud to the 
Elamites of Susiana. The name of Sumero-Akka- 
dians has been applied to this people, who origi¬ 
nally came from the mountains to the northeast, 
whence the name Akkadai , “mountaineers.” At 
the time of their immigration into Babylonia they 
are believed to have brought with them the ele¬ 
ments of civilization. Not long after them, the 
Semites entered Babylonia, their type also appear¬ 
ing in the glyptic remains; and later, other ethnic 
elements were added to the population by the nat¬ 
ural operations of war and commerce. That the 
Semitic immigrants ultimately attained to a high 
degree of influence in the land is seen in the fact 
that as early as b.c. 3800 we find a Semitic liue of 
kings, under Sargon of Akkad, ruling in North 
Babylouia. 

The Babylonian people were possessed of a civil¬ 
ization whose greatness has only of late been prop¬ 
erly appreciated; for the meagre notices in Herod¬ 
otus and other ancient writers give little more 
than a faint suggestion of the truth. The recov¬ 
ery and decipherment in recent times of many 
thousands of inscribed tablets from the libraries of 
the oldest cities of Babylonia, give us a means of 
reconstructing a very accurate picture of the soci- 
ology of their ancient life, aud one more clear in 
its details than that giveu ns by the records of 
almost any other ancient people, except perhaps 
of Egypt. 

The government was despotic, and of a typically 
Oriental type. The laws were administered by 
supreme judges under whom were ordinary judges, 
who sat in the gates of the temple and at the great 
gate of the city to hear causes, and gave judgment 
in strict conformity with precedent, the chief pun¬ 
ishments being fines, loss of civic rights, imprisou- 
ment, and death. Appeals could be made to the 
king. The chief taxes were the “king’s tax,” or 
tax on all property; the “ army tax”; and the tax 
levied, like the English “ ship-money ” of former 
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times, upon certain districts for ships. Local 
taxes were temple - tithes ( esritum ), the first-fruit 
tax, the sheep tax, and a tax for the maintenance 
of roads and canals. A silver curreucy was em¬ 
ployed (talents, mauehs, shekels, paras), coined 
money having been introduced in the reign of 
Darius. These early coins were perhaps the tetra- 
drachma (q. v.) of the Athenian Greeks. 

Women occupied a favourable position, especial¬ 
ly after marriage, which was effected by both a 
religious and a civil ceremony. Offences against 
a mother were severely punished, sometimes even 
by mutilation. Women could own slaves and 
other property in their own right, and could even 
engage in business. All Chaldaeans of free birth 
were educated. Slaves were protected by law 
agaiust harsh treatment from their masters; they 
could own property ; aud iu fact were often taught 
trades aud other self-supporting occupations by 
their owners. 

Art, Literature, and Manufactures. —The 
recent explorations of Rassam at Sippara and of 
De Sarzec at Tel-ld have added immensely to our 
knowledge of Chaldaean art, which had hitherto 
been represented by a few engraved cylinders and 
gems. The statues discovered by these gentlemen 
have much artistic merit. The largest is nearly 
life-size, is accurate in its anatomy, aud is carved 
in hard green diorite. Another even more remark¬ 
able piece of workmanship is a bead cut in red 
porphyry, the execution making it evident that 
tools of rare excellence must have been used. 
Several bronze statuettes attest a kuowledge of 
the art of casting metals. Many talismans and 
amulets have been found, the stones selected by 
the lapidaries being green and red jasper, haema¬ 
tite, chalcedony, crystal, carnelian, lapis - lazuli, 
sardonyx, and onyx. Music was cultivated, as the 
sculptors prove by their representations of the 
harp, cymbals, aud other instruments. 

Among the Sumero - Akkadian population, the 
scribe caste contained many members of high rank, 
and literature in consequence was highly esteemed. 
As has been already stated, every free Babylonian 
had a certain amount of education, including a 
knowledge of tablet writing. Libraries were com¬ 
mon, and tablets have been found directing the 
student how to ask for such works as he needed 
from the libraries; whence it appears that a very 
careful system of cataloguing prevailed. Various 
schools of literature are noted as having existed, 
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each influenced by local schools of thought. In 
the most ancient school of Eridhn, for example, 
magic was cultivated, with the result that many 
works on magic and its cognate subjects were 
written and compiled, among them the series of 
tablets known as the “ books of spells relating to 
diseases of the head/’ and having a remarkable 
resemblance to the Atliarvaveda or Black-Veda of 
the Aryans. The school of Erech produced the 
epic poem of Gizdhnbar, consisting of twelve 
books arranged according to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. An admirable specimen of Babylonian 
literature is a tablet, of which both Assyriau and 
Babylonian versions exist, describing the war in 
heaven between Merodach (Mardnk) and the de¬ 
mon Tiamat. This tablet came from the library 
of the Temple of Nebo at Borsippa. Besides poe¬ 
try and magic, the remains of these great libraries 
have yielded specimens of historical writing, legal, 
geographical, and religious composition, and trea¬ 
tises on astrology, divination, astronomy, and myth¬ 
ology, besides fables and proverbs. The greater 
part of the Chaldaean classics were copied by the 
Assyrians under Assnr-bani-pal, and thus became 
a part also of the literature of the Northern Em¬ 
pire. See Assyria. 

The natural products of Babylonia were very 
numerous, comprising, besides coru and other cere¬ 
als, many kinds of fruits, such as grapes and mel¬ 
ons, and also vegetables—sesame, onions, garlic, 
cucumbers, etc. Trades were varied, and the tab¬ 
lets make especial mention of weaving, dyeing, 
pottery, building, and many other mechauical arts. 

Chronology and History. —Hitherto stndents 
of Babylonia have been almost eutirely dependent 
upon the fragmentary portions of the Canon of 
Kings, drawn up by the Graeco-Chaldaeau priest 
Berosus(q.v.), about B.c. 268; but these lists are now 
confirmed and superseded by Babylonian Canon in¬ 
scriptions dating from the sixth century before our 
era. The documents are: (1) a Canon of Kings by 
their dynasties, extending from B.c. 2200 until b.c. 
647, partly mutilated, but capable of restoration; 
(2) the Tablet of Synchronous History of Assyria 
and Babylonia, which gives the names of the Baby¬ 
lonian kings from about B.c. 1800 to B.c. 732; (3) a 
Chronicle Tablet giving the chief events in Baby¬ 
lonia, the month and day being given in most cases, 
from B.c. 747 to B.c. 660; and (4) a collection of 
dated contract tablets extending from B.c. 680 to 
B.c. 150. This unequalled series of chronological 
documents gives au almost complete sequence to 
Babylonian history, and although there are still 
lacuna^ the basis is uow much more sure than 
when we were dependent solely upon the second¬ 
hand statements of Ctesias aud Berosus. 

It is now evident, from the monuments and in¬ 
scriptions which have beeu obtained from the tra¬ 
ditionally oldest cities of Chaldaea, that the civili¬ 
zation of the ancieut people of Babylonia has an 
antiquity rivalling that of ancieut Egypt. The 
earliest monument of which we can accurately fix 
the date is a stone whorl in the British Museum, 
brought from Sepharvaim by Mr. Rassam. It is 
an oval-shaped stone, inscribed in what is called 
line writing—that is, writing in which the charac¬ 
ters are formed more by lines thau by the ordinary 
wedges, a style that goes back to a time when the 
hieroglyphic or pictorial system of writing was 
beginning to be discontinued. The king’s name 
inscribed is that of Sargon L, king of Akkad, who 


is now universally assigned to the remote autiqui- 
ty of B.c. 3800, and other inscriptions of this dis¬ 
tant period are to be found in other European 
museums. Older still, in all probability, are tbe 
very archaic records found by M. de Sarzec at 
Tel-10, in the neighbourhood of Erech, which, writ¬ 
ten in the ancient agglutinative dialect of the 
Sumero - Akkadiau inhabitants, must precede the 
Semitic inscriptions of the northern kingdom of 
Sargon and hiB successors. These early inscrip¬ 
tions are mostly of a very short character, contain¬ 
ing little more than tbe names aud titles of the 
kings who ruled tbe cities, but at the same time 
they afford us information as to the Btate of civili¬ 
zation existing in Chaldaea nearly 4000 years before 
the Christian era. The Empire had not become 
one consolidated whole, and polyarchy was the 
most prevalent form of government, each city being 
ruled by its local king. Thus, Sargon was king of 
Akkad, and especially styles himself king of “the 
city.” Ur-bahu aud Duugi were rulers of Ur, and 
others held sway in the cities of Eridhn, Larsa, 
and Babylon. Some of these early rulers claim 
the titles of king of Sumir (Shinar) and Akkad, 
a division which in after-time had the geographi¬ 
cal signification of North and South Babylonia, but 
which in the earlier ages are certainly rather to 
be regarded as ethnic than local divisions of this 
early population. Babylon, though always one of 
the most important cities of the empire, was not 
the earliest capital, for the cradle of Chaldaean 
civilization was in the region of the south. Here 
all the ancient legends connected with Gizdhubar 
as Nimrod are located, aud find their centre iu tbe 
city of Uru-ki, the Erech of Genesis, tbe name of 
which meaus “ the city of the land,” or capital. 

The next most important city iu this southern 
region was Ur, the sacred city of the Moon-god, 
the ruins of which are marked by the mound of 
Mugheir, on the west bank of the Euphrates, the 
city from which Abram came. Larsa (Senkereh), 
the Ellasar of Gen. xiv.; Sergul or Kulunu, the 
Calneh of Genesis, now marked by tbe ruins of 
Tel-16 on the Shat-el-Hie; and Eridhn, tbe most 
sacred city of South Babylouia, called frequently 
the “ Holy City,” were all seats of local rulers. 

The first ruler who succeeded in combining those 
various city kingdoms into one consolidated whole 
was Ur-bahu, whose reign must be placed about 
B.c. 2700. This ruler restored temples in nearly 
all the above-mentioned cities, and appointed 
“priest viceroys” to rule in them. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his sou Dungi, who has left us a large 
number of inscriptions. Already Chaldaean civili¬ 
zation had made great progress aud was far ad¬ 
vanced, and tbe sciences, especially mathematics 
and astronomy, were studied; while tbe ships of 
Chaldaea navigated the Persian Gulf. The first 
really historical chronicle belongs to this period, 
aud is found on a statue of Gudea, which shows 
the Babylonians already at war with Elam aud 
the natious to the west. The wars with Elam 
form the chief features of the history of this period. 
Iu B.c. 2280 a powerful confederation of Elamites 
under Kudurnakhuudi invaded South Chaldaea. 
and sacked the capital, Erech, carrying away the 
statue of the divine patroness Nana or Istar. This 
dynasty lasted until about B.c. 2120, aud was very 
powerful, as shown by tbe numerous inscriptions 
of the kings found in various parts of Babylon. 
Of the kings of this period two are specially in* 
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portaut—viz., Kudnr-mabug, who appears to have 
been lord-paramount of the confederation of kings, 
and who claimed the title of“ lord .of the west,” or 
Syria; and bis son, Eri-akn, who was ruler of Larsa. 
This latter ruler is almost universally identified 
by Assyriologi8ts with the Arioch, king of Ellasar, 
mentioned in Gen. xiv. This dynasty was over¬ 
thrown by the powerful usurper, King Khamraura- 
gas, who appears not to have beeu of native Baby¬ 
lonian origin, but rather a Kassite or Cosscau who 
had settled in the laud and availed himself of this 
period of depression to seize the throne. This 
Kassite dynasty is one of the most important pe¬ 
riods in Babylonian history, as great political 
changes took place at this time. It was at this 
time that Babylon began to assume its position 
as the capital of the whole Empire. Khammura- 
gas rebuilt the temples of Bel at Babylon, Nebo in 
Borsippa, and restored several of the sacred edi¬ 
fices in South Babylonia—at Ur, Erech, and Larsa 
—which had suffered at the bauds of the Elamite 
invaders. His greatest public work, however, was 
the construction of a canal called the river of 
Khammuragas, “joy of men,” which there is little 
doubt was the Nar Malka, or Royal River of the 
classics. This canal crossed North Babylonia, 
passing through Sippara, and is now represented 
by the Yusifieh Caual, one of the few ancient canals 
navigable at the present day. This dynasty lasted 
about 180 years, the founder himself ruling forty- 
five. The very numerous collectiou of inscriptions 
of this period in the British Museum shows that 
at this time Babylonia was occupied by a much 
mixed population, consisting of Sumero - Akka¬ 
dians, Elamites, Kassites, and a large Semitic el¬ 
ement. The Semites appear principally as trad¬ 
ers and mercbants. 



Babylonian Seal and its Impression. (British Museum.) 


The three succeeding dynasties, extending over 
a period of about 600 years, consisted of a mixt¬ 
ure of Semitic and non-Semitic princes, who ruled 
with Babylon as capital. The history of this period 
is chiefly to be derived from the Tablet of Synchro¬ 
nous History, and only a few Babylonian records of 


1 the period have been preserved. One of the most 
[ important is the memorial stone of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar I., B.c. 1150—a usurper who seized the throne 
and waged war against the rising Empire of Assyria. 
In this inscription the king records the result of a 
campaign against the Elamite chiefs in the region 
of Namri or Kurdistan, and on the banks of the 
Ulai River, on which the city of Shushau was after¬ 
wards built. The description of the campaign 
undertaken in the hot summer mouths is ex¬ 
tremely graphic for so ancient a documeut: “In 
the month Tammuz he took the road; the rocks were 
burning and scorched like fire; from the gardens 
w’as burned all vegetation ; there was no water in 
the springs, and cut off were the drinking-places; 
the strength of the great horses wearied, and to the 
warlike hero his courage returned.” The writer 
then describes the battle, in which the Babylonians 
were undoubtedly worsted, and only saved from 
complete defeat by the aid of the governor of an 
adjacent city who refused to surrender to the 
Elamites. In return for this the city has a charter 
of freedom granted it, declaring it free from taxes 
and from the usual levy for men in time of war. 

The history is, after this date, chiefly to be de¬ 
rived from Assyrian sources, and it is not until the 
time of Nabunazir, the Nabonassar of the Canou 
of Ptolemy, that we have any complete sequence 
of Babylonian history. Our information is now 
chiefly derived from the important, but unfortu¬ 
nately fragmentary, Chronicle Tablet already 
spoken of. Nabonassar, whose reign forms an 
important epoch in Babylonian history, ascended 
the throne in b.c. 747, and ruled for fourteen years. 
During his reigu the country was twice invaded 
by the Assyrians, and, though they claim the vic¬ 
tory, they do not seem to have shaken the king 
on his throne. Nadinu (the Nadinos of Ptolemy), 
who succeeded to his father's throne in B.c. 734, 
only ruled for two years, when one of the popular 
revolts unseated him and placed Ukinziru (the 
Chimzoros of Ptolemy) on the throne. In the 
third year the couutry was invaded by the armies 
of Tiglath-pileser III., king of Assyria, w ho drove 
the Babylonian king from bis capital into the 
marshes of South Babylouia, where he found him 
and put him to death, ascending his throne under 
the Babylouian name of Pnlu or Pul. This conquest 
of Babylonia, in B.c. 729, was a very important 
event in the history of the Kingdom, for it brought 
the two courts of the uorth and Bouth kingdoms 
once more into close relationship. The death of 
Shalmaneser IV., king of Assyria, and the usur¬ 
pation of the throne by Sargon the Tartan in B.c. 
722, was the opportunity seized by the Babylonians 
for once more becoming independent, under the 
leadership of a prince of very ancient desceut— 
Merodach-baladan II. This prince was one of the 
most popular rulers of the middle Babylonian 
Kiugdom, and was supported by all classes of the 
people as well as by the Elamite court, who were 
the most powerful opponents of Assyria. For 
twelve years the wars in Syria and other parts of 
the Empire kept the Assyrians from despatching 
sufficiently strong forces to the south to crush this 
powerful prince. In B.c. 712, Sargon was purpos¬ 
ing to march into Babylonia, when a counteraction 
was caused by the Babylonian prince sending an 
embassy to Hezekiah and the other princes of 
Syria, and raising a revolt w T hicli called the in¬ 
vaders away (2 Kings, xx. 6); but in B.c. 710 the 
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storm broke, and Sargon captured Babylon, pro¬ 
claiming himself king. On the assassination of 
Sargon in b.c. 705, Merodach-baladau returned, 
and after a reign of some nine months was driven 
from the laud by Sennacherib, seeking refuge in 
the Elamite provinces on the east shore of the 
Persian Gulf. For some years Babylouia was now 
ruled by viceroys and princes appointed by the 
kings of Assyria, although several native princes 
attempted revolt. In b.c. 688, Sennacherib, after 
a very severe campaign, in which he defeated the 
allied Elamites and Babyloniaus, became sovereign 
of the two kingdoms. His son and successor, Esar- 
haddou, attempted to carry out a policy of a more 
conciliatory kind, and divided his time between 
the two courts; but the violent opposition of 
Egypt in Syria weakened his power, and the 
Elamites and Babyloniaus constantly harassed 
him. Shortly before his death he appointed his 
son Samas-sum-yukin (the Saosduchinos of Ptol¬ 
emy) ruler, which appointment was confirmed by 
his son and successor Assur-bani-pal. This prince, 
tempted by the intrigue of the Babylonian priests, 
revolted against his brother, and was defeated 
after a terrible war, in which Babylon, Sippara, 
aud Boraippa were besieged, and burned himself 
in his palace, B.c. 647. Kandalanu, who succeeded 
him, was little more than a viceroy, depending in 
every way upon the Ninevite court, although tab¬ 
lets are dated in his reign. On the disruption of 
the Assyrian Empire after the death of Assur-bani- 
pal, the throne of Babylon was seized by Nabq- 
abla-utzar, or Nabopolassar, the general of the 
Babylouiau garrison, who had married a Median 
princess, and was himself, no doubt, of collateral 
descent from the royal line of Babylonian kings. 

The general disruption of the states of Western 
Asia which took place in B.c. 625, subsequent upon 
the inroad of a largo mass of Aryan and other in¬ 
vaders from the east, afforded the Babyloniaus 
an opportunity for throwing off the hated yoke of 
Assyria, aud Nabopolassar was proclaimed king in 
B.c. 625. He was succeeded in B.c. 604 by his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, one of the greatest sovereigns 
who ever ruled over the ancient Empire. During 
a long reigu of forty-three years the prince suc¬ 
ceeded iu recovering the long-lost provinces of 
the kingdom, and ouce more making Babylon 
queen of nations. He not only restored the Empire 
aud rebuilt Babylon, but almost every temple aud 
edifice throughout the land underwent restoration 
at his hands. It is an astonishing fact that not a 
single mound throughout Babylonia has as yet 
been opened by the explorers which has not been 
found to contain bricks, cylinders, or tablets in¬ 
scribed with his name. In B.c. 599, he captured 
Jerusalem, and sent Jehoiakim captive to Babylon ; 
and eleven years later, owing to the still disturbed 
state of the kingdom (b.c. 588), he destroyed the 
city, and removed most of the inhabitants to Chal- 
dacn. Nebuchaduezzar was succeeded in B.c. 561 
by his son Evil-merodach, who released Jehoiakim, 
but was murdered by his brother-in-law Nergal- 
Sharezer, who was the rab makhu , or “ chief seer,” 
of one of the temples. His reign lasted until B.c. 
556, his sou Labasi-Kudar (the Laborasoarcliad of 
Ptolemy) only ruling a few months. The throne 
was in b.c. 556 usurped by a powerful aud active 
prince, Nabu-naid or Nabonidus, the sou of a 
“ chief seer,” whose reign is the most important, 
next to that of Nebuchaduezzar, in later Babylo¬ 


nian history. The inscriptions of this king are 
found in almost all temples, and some of them con¬ 
tain important historical facts. Iu a cylinder 
found at Sippara the king records his restoration 
of the temple at Kharran, which was destroyed by 
the Scythians, and in his sixth year, b.c. 549, he re¬ 
cords the overthrow of Astyages,king of the Medea, 
aud the capture of Ecbatana by Cyrus (q. v.). 
In the king's seventeenth year the whole land of 
Babylonia was iu revolt against him for neglect¬ 
ing the duties of court and religiou, leaving all to 
his son Belshazzar. During the summer of this 
year Cyrns invaded Babylonia, advancing from the 
neighbourhood of the modern Bagdad, aud reaching 
Sippara on the fourteenth day of Tamtnuz (June), 
which the garrison yielded without fighting. Two 
days later, Tammuz 16, Babylon was taken in the 
same manner. Cyrus appointed Gobryas ruler. 
Three months later,Nabonidus, who was a prisoner, 
died, aud after a week’s mourning by the people 
was buried on the fourth day of Nisau, b.c. 538. 
Babylonia now became a Persian province, and 
under the rule of Cyrus (b.c. 538-529) aud Cambyses 
(529-521) it appears to have been peaceful. On the 
accession to the throne of Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
the old rebellious spirit once more asserted itself, 
aud for three years (521-519), the city held out 
against the Persians under Nadinta-Bel, who 
claimed to be Nebuchadnezzar, son of Naboni¬ 
dus. Again, in B.c. 513, the city revolted under 
Arakha, an Armenian. 

With the overthrow of the Persian mouarcliy 
Babylonia came under the short-lived dominion of 
Alexander the Great, who died in the capital (b.c. 
323). Seleucus I., to whom it had been promised 
at the conference of Triparadisus, contested and 
won the possession of it from Antigouus (b.c. 312). 
About B.c. 140, it ’was taken from the Syrian mou- 
archs by the Parthiaus. It came into the hands 
of the Romaus only temporarily, first under Trajan 
(a.d. 114); underScptimiusSeverus(A.D. 199); aud, 
again, under Julian (a.d. 363). When in 650 the 
successors of Mohammed put an end to the new 
Persian monarchy of the Sassanides, the province 
of Babylonia, where Bagdad was built (762-766), 
became the seat of the califs till 1258. Since 1638, 
w hen the Turks, for the second time, took it from 
the Persians, it has been under the dominion of 
Turkey, divided into the pachalics of Bagdad and 
Basra. 

Religion. —During its long history mauy 
changes took place in the religion of Babylonia. 
The primitive Sumero-Akkadiaus had a sort of 
fetich-worship, regarding every object of nature 
as the abode of a spirit or living principle (Zl) 
which goverued its relationship to man. The 
priests of this religion were a class of exorcists 
dealing only with the malevolent powers of nature— 
sickness, disease, and others hostile to the life of 
man. From the libraries of Nineveh the liturgies 
of these priests have been recovered in the form of 
magical formulas, incantations, and hymns, from 
which it appears that the first gods of the Sumero- 
Akkadian theogony are the Spirit of Heaven and 
the Spirit of Earth—the Dingri , or Creators—the 
parents of all the other gods. These other gods 
are very numerous, each locality having its own 
local pantheon, but in subordination to some one 
divine patron of the city. 

One of the earliest seats of the Babylonian wor¬ 
ship w as Eridhu on the Persian Gulf, the seat of 
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the worship of Ea, the “ lord of the waves ” as 
well as “lord of laws,” and identified with the 
mysterious fish-divinity of Berosus (q. v.), who re¬ 
lates that he taught the early inhabitants of the 
land the elements of civilization. The wife of Ea 
was Dav-kina, the “ lady of the earth.” The pair 
had a son, Tam muz, “ the only-begotten,” whose 
worship is united to that of his sister, Istar, who is 
also his cousort. Next in importance came, among 
the local deities, the god Mul-lil (Belus or Bel of 
the Semites), whose sacred city was Nipur (Niffer). 
He it was who, according to one version of the 
story of the Deluge, destroyed mankind. His 
name means “ lord of ghost-land,” and his wife, 
Niukigat or Allat, is the “lady of ghost-laud.” 
Their child was Namtar, the demon of fever and 
goddess of fate, who controls the agencies of 
disease. 



Coins with Effigies of the Tyrian Baal. 


After the Semitic influence began to prevail, 
especially in the northern cities, Sarnas, the sun- 
god, assumes great importance. Many cities had 
their own local sun-god or solar hero; and in Sip- 
para, where stood the Temple of E B&bara (The 
House of Lustre), this worship attained its highest 
development. The great Semitic prince Sargon 
I. (b.c. 3800) did much to advance the cult of the 
snn, which as it spread over Chaldaea brought 
about a gradual change in the religion of the 
country, resulting in an amalgamation of the 
Semitic and Akkadian systems. Thus grew up 
the worship of Bel-Merodach (Marduk) who gradu¬ 
ally, from beiug only a local sun-god, became the 
great national deity, as Assur was of the Assyrians, 
so completely overshadowing all the other divini¬ 
ties that the later faith of Babylouia approaches a 
pure monotheism. His temple, which stood on the 
eastern side of Babylon, was one of the wonders 
of the world. (See Babylon.) Other divinities 
of the later religiou are Zirpanit, the wife of 
Merodach; Nebo (see Assyria) with his spouse 
Tasmit; Ninep, the god of war; Nergal, the god 
of death ; aud Gibil, the fire-god. 

Bibliography. —See Layard, Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon (1867); Lenoriuant, Manuel (THistoire Ancienne 
de VOrient (9th ed. 1882); id. La Langue Primitive 
de la ChaldSe (1875); Oppert, Histoire des Empires 
de Chaldee et tfAssyiic (1865); Perrot and Cbipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldaea and Assyria (Eng. traus. 
1834); Kawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of West¬ 
ern Asia (Brit. Mus. 1861-84); Sayce, Ancient Em¬ 
pires of the East (1884); id. Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments (1885); Delitszch, Wo lag das 
Parodies t (1881). The reader is also referred to 
the Babylonian and Oriental Becoid , begun in 
1886. 

Babylonlcum (generally in the plnral, Baby- 
loxica). A Babylonian shaw l or coverlet placed 
on conches. Also a horse-blanket. See Pallium ; 
Peristroma; Stragulum. 


Bacca. (1) Properly a berry, and used of the 
olive. (2) A bead of glass, amethyst, etc., strung 
on a necklace or w T oru as the pendant iu au ear¬ 
ring. See Inauris; Monil£. 


Baccar or Bacc&ris (ySax^aptr). A plant as to 
whose identity there is considerable dispute, some 
assigning the name to the foxglove and others to 
the clary. 

Bacchae (Bax^rn). (1) The female followers of 
Bacchus or Diouysus (q. v.) in his wanderings 
through the East, aud represented as crowned with 
vine-leaves, wearing fawn-skins, aud carrying the 
thyrsus in their hands. They are also known as 
Maenades (from patvopai, to 
rave) and Thyiades (from 6v o>, 
to sacrifice). (2) Priestesses 
of Bacchus or Diouysus. See 
Bacchantes. (3) The title 
of a play by Euripides which 
treats of the arrival of Diouy¬ 
sus at Thebes and the death 
of Peutheus (q. v.). 


Bacchanalia. Festivals 
held iu Italy in honour of Bac¬ 
chus. See Dionysla ; Liber- 

ALIA. 


Bacchanallbus, Senatus 
Consultum de. See Dionysia. 


Bacchantes. Men and women who joined in 
the Dionysian festivals dressed in Asiatic robes 
and bonnets; and with their heads wreathed with 
vine aud ivy leaves, with fawn-skius (vt^plbes) 
flung over their shoulders, and thyrsi, or blunt 
spears twined with vine-leaves, in their hands, 
they ran through the country, shouting Io Bacche ! 
Euoi! Iacche! la! I tj! swinging their thyrsi,beat¬ 
ing on drums, aud sounding various instruments. 
Iudeceut emblems were carried in procession, and 
the ceremonies often assumed a most immoral 
character aud tendency. The women, w ho bore a 
chief part iu these frantic revels, were called Bac¬ 
chae, Maenades, Thyiades, Euades. See Dionysla. 

BacchiAdae (Bax^idSat). A Corinthian clan de¬ 
scended from Bacchis, one of the early kings of 
Corinth. Iu their hands the royal power remained 
until overthrown by Cypselus (q.v.). See Pausau. 
ii. 4 ; Herod, v. 92. 

Bacchldea. A comedy of Plautus (q. v.), and 
considered by critics as among his best. The 
original was possibly the Nis i^anaroiv of Menan¬ 
der. The Bacchides w r as performed in B.c. 189. 
The first sceues were lost between the fourth and 
sixth centuries a.d. 


Bacchius and Bithus. Two celebrated gladia¬ 
tors, of equal age and strength, who, after conquer¬ 
ing many competitors, engaged with each other, 
aud died of mutual w’ounds; whence the proverb 
to express equality, Bithus contra Bacchium. See 
Horace, Epist. i. 7,20. 

Bacchus (Bdx^or). See Dionysus; Iacchus; 
Liber. 

Bacchylldes (Bax^vX(8?;r). A Greek lyric poet 
who flourished in the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. He was a native of Iulis in the island of 
Ceos, the nephew and pupil of Simonides, and a 
contemporary of Pindar. For a long time he lived 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero, tyraut of 
Syracuse. He also resided for a considerable time 
at Athens, where he won many victories in the 
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dithyrambic contests. Later on his home was in 
the Peloponnesus. It would appear that he at¬ 
tempted to rival the many-sided talent of his 
uncle! but was inferior to him in sublimity and 
force. Only a few fragments of his poems remain. 
He attempted a great variety of styles: hymns, 
paeans, dithyrambs, drinkiug-songs, love-songs, and 
epigrams. See Bergk’s Poetae LyHci (4th ed. 1878). 

Bacenis Silva. A forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Cherusci, probably the west part 
of the Thuriugian forest (Caes. B. 0. vi. 10). 

Bactra (tq Baierpa) or Zariaspa. The modern 
Balkh. The capital of Bactria, at the northern 
foot of Mount Paropamisus (the Hindu Kush), 
on the river Bactrus, about twenty-five miles 
south of its junction with the Oxus. 

Bactria (Baicrpi'a) or Bactriana {Batcrpiavr)). A 
province of the Persian Empire, bounded on the 
south by Mount Paropamisus, which separated it 
from Ariana; on the east by the northern branch 
of the same range, which divided it from the Sacae; 
on the northeast by the Oxus, which separated it 
from Sogdiana; and on the west by Margiana. It 
was included in the conquests of Alexander, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Selencidae 
until B.c. 255, when Theodotus, its governor, re¬ 
volted from Antioch us II., and founded the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, which lasted till B.c. 134 or 
125, when it was overthrown by the Parthians. 

Bactrus (Baicrpos). Now the Anderab; a river 
of Bactria emptying into the Oxus. 

Baci&lum ( fiaKTrjpla , paft8os y (TKrynTpov> aKvrd\rj). 


Baetica. A division of Spain. See Hispaxia. 

Baetis. The modern Guadalquivir (Wady el- 
Kiber); a river of southern Spain, formerly called 
Tartessus, rising in the territory of the Oretaui and 
flowing southwest through Baetica, to which it 
gave the name, until it empties by two months 
into the Atlantic Ocean, north of Gades (Cadiz). 

Bagist&nus (Baytcrrai/or). A mountain of Media, 
southwest of Ecbatana, aud sacred to Zeus. Here 
Seuiiramis (q. v.) formed a park or garden of twelve 
stadia in circumference, and cut her image on the 
face of the rock (Diod. Sic. ii. 13). Alexander is 
said to have visited the spot. 

Bagdas (Ba*yo>ar). An Egyptian eunnch, highly 
trusted and favoured by Artaxerxes IU. Ochus, 
whom he poisoned, B.c. 338, giving his flesh to 
cats, because he had killed the sacred bull, Apis 
(q. v.). He was put to death by Darius III. Codo- 
mannus, whom he had attempted likewise to de¬ 
stroy, 336. The name Bagoas frequently occurs in 
Persian history, and is sometimes used by Latin 
writers as synonymous with eunuchus , which in¬ 
deed seems to be the original meaning of the Per¬ 
sian word. 

Bagr&das. A river of Northern Africa, falliug 
into the Gulf of Carthage near Utica, near which 
Regulus was said to have slain the serpent 200 
feet long (Plin. H. N. viii. 14). 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix, a classical 
scholar of distinction, was born at Darmstadt in 
1798. He was educated at the University of 
Heidelberg, and won bo much reputation as a 


In Greece the practice of carrying a stick was as cia^ist that at the early age of twenty-five he 
common as with us, as is seen by the testimony of j became Professor Ordinarius of Classical Philology 
Greek vases and sculptures, which show us walk-1 in tha t ancient seat of learning (1823). He died 
ing-sticks of all forms and patterns. The Athenian November 27th, 1872. His greatest work is his 
dandies of the time of Aristophanes affected the Q €8C hichte der rornischen L\tteratur y which first 
straight caue with an ornamented head (ne pvucr) appeared iu 1828, and reached its fourth editiou 
fUaKTTjpia), while old men and rustics carried large j n 1370. In it the subject is presented with a 
canes with a crook (KapirvXrf). In the ruder states lucidity, taste, aud accuracy that are rarely found 
of Greece, such as Sicyon and Sparta, huge club- combined in so unusual a degree. To this history 
like canes (crKvrdXat) were common; and these at be added three supplements, dealing respectively 


one time were the rage at Ath- 
eus (Aristoph. At. 1283). 

It appears that the kings 
of Sparta carried a truncheon 
(fiaicTTjpia ) as the ensign ot 
their authority. Ou the oc¬ 
casion of one of them lifting 
it up iu a threatening atti¬ 
tude, Themistocles returned 
thecelebrated answer, “Strike, 
but hear.” In reference to this 
custom, the truncheon ( bacillus) 
was carried iu the hand by act¬ 
ors on the Roman stage. The 
dicasts at Athens received, at 
the time of their appointment, 
a 0a<rn)pi'a and (rvptfoAo» as a Agamemn0I1 wHh sun. 
mark of their authority. (From a Greek Vase.) 

At Rome walking-sticks 
were unknown, except in the hands of the aged or 
infirm; but the staff was used upon the stage by 
actors who personated kings and princes (Suet. 
.Nero, 24). See Caduceus ; Sceptrum; Scytale. 

Baebia Lex. See Lex. 

Baectila. A town inHispaniaTarraconensi8,west 
of Castulo, iu the neighbourhood of silver miues. 

Baeterrae. The modern Beziers; a towm in Gal¬ 
lia Narbonensis, on the Obris, not far from Narbo. 



with the Christian poets and historians (1836), the 
Christian theology of the Latin Fathers (1837), and 
the later Roman literature of the Carlovingian 
period (1840). He also published an excellent 
edition of Herodotus, of which the second edition 
appeared iu 1861. 

Baiae. A city of Campania, on a small bay 
west of Neapolis, aud opposite Puteoli. It was 
originally a village, but the numerous advantages 
of its situation soon rendered it much frequented 
and famous. Its foundation is ascribed in mythol¬ 
ogy to Bains, one of the companions of Odysseus. 
The cause of the rapid increase of Baiae lay in the 
fruitfulness of the surrounding country, in the 
beauty of its own situation, iu the rich supply of 
shell and other fish which the adjacent waters af¬ 
forded, and, above all, in the hot mineral springs 
which flowed from the neighbouring mountains 
and formed a chief source of attraction to invalids. 
Baiae was first called Aquae Cumanae. Numer¬ 
ous villas graced the surrounding country, and 
many w*ere likewise built on artificial moles ex¬ 
tending a great distance into the sea. It is now, 
owiug to earthquakes and inundations of the sea, 
a mere waste compared with what it once was. 
The modern name is Baia. Many remains of the 
ancient villas may be seen beneath the water. 
The classics of the imperial age teem with aUo- 
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Baiulus. (Rich.) 


sions to the splendour, the luxury, and the fri¬ 
volities of this famous aucient watering-place. 

Baifilua ( d)(6o(fr6pos ). A 
porter; any oue employed 
to carry burdens, whether a 
slave or a freeman (Cic. Par. 
iii.2). The bearers at fu¬ 
nerals were called vespil- 
Ione$. See Funus. 

Bakers. See Pistor. 

Bala (BaXar). An epithet 
of the Syrian king, Alexan¬ 
der (q. v.). 

Balantion (fiaXdvriov). A leathern bag slung 
around the neck, and used to carry the purse. 
See Crumena. 

Bal&tro. A professional jester, buffoon, or par¬ 
asite. In spite of the difference of quantity, bala - j 
tro is probably connected with bdlare (to bleat like 
a sheep) and hence, to speak foolishly. It is doubt- J 
less also akin to blatero , a»chatterer (Gell. i. 15). , 
Balatroues were paid for their jests, and the tables | 
of the wealthy were generally open to them for the 
sake of the arauseineut they afforded. See Scur- 
ra ; Parasitus. I 

B albums, Decimus Caelius. A Roman who 
was proclaimed emperor by 
the Senate with Pupienus, 
on the death of the Gor- 
dians, a.d. 237. He was 
murdered by the soldiery af¬ 
ter a year’s reign. 

Balboa, L. Corneous, of 
Gades. A soldier who served 
under Pompey against Ser- 
torins in Spain, and received 
from him the gift of Roman 
citizenship, and, returning 
with him to Rome, lived on 
intimate termB with Caesar 
as well as with Pompey. 

In b.c. 56, he was accused of 
having illegally assumed Ro¬ 
man citizeuship ; was de¬ 
fended by Cicero, whose 
speech has come down to us; and w as acquitted. 
Iu the Civil War, Balbus had the management of 
Caesar’s affairs at Rome. After the death of Cae¬ 
sar he gained the favour of Octavianus, who raised 
him to the consulship in b.c. 40. 

Baleares, also called Qymnesiae (Vvpprjviot) by 
the Greeks. Two islauds in the Mediterranean, 
off the coast of Spain, distinguished by the ep¬ 
ithets Maior and Minor, whence their modem 
names Majorca and Minorca. Their inhabitants, 
also called Baleares, were celebrated as stingers. 
They were subdued B.c. 123, by Q. Metellns, who 
assumed accordingly the surname Balearicus. 

Ball, Games of. See Aporrhaxis ; Corycos ; 
Episcyrus; Follis; Harpastum; Pila; Trigon; 
Crania.. 

Balletys (BoAXip-vr). See Eleusinia. 

Ballista. See Tormentum. 

Balneae, B auneae, Balneum, Baiineum, Ther¬ 
mae (acrdfxivdoSy jSaXavctov, Aorrpoi/, \ovrpov). 

Greek Baths. —Bathiug was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of both sexes from the earliest times, 
both in fresh water and salt. Thus,Nausicaa,daugli- 
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ter of Alcinotls, king of Phaeacia, goes out with her 
attendants to wash her clothes; and after the task is 
done she bathes herself in the river ( Od . vi. 58, 65). 
Odysseus, who is conducted to the same spot, strips 
and takes a bath, while Nausicaa and her servants 
stand aside. Warm springs were also resorted to 
for the purpose of bathing. The 'HpdxAtta \ovrpd 
shown by Hephaestus or Athene to Heracles are 
celebrated by the poets. Piudar speaks of the hot 
baths of the nymphs, and Homer (II. xxii. 149) 
celebrates oue of the streams of the Scamander 
for its warm temperature. Bathing in rivers or 
the sea (y/rvxpoXovTfiu) was always common for 
the young. Not to know how to read and to 
swim were proverbial marks of the ignoramus. 
A pltiuge iu the Eurotas always sufficed for the 
Lacedaemouiaus (Schol. on Thuc. ii. 36). There ap¬ 
pears to have been a swimmiug-bath (KoXvpfirjOpa} 
at Athens in the time of Plato (Rep. 453 D). 

The artificial warm bath was takeu in a vessel 
called aadpivOos by Homer, and ipfiatris by Athe- 
naens. It was uo doubt of wood or marble, as 
the epithet ci '£*<rror is applied to it ( Od. iv. 48), 
and in the case of Menelaus’s Egyptian presents 
(Od. iv. 128) it was of silver. It would appear 
from the description of the bath administered to 
Odysseus in the palace of Circ6, that this vessel did 
not contain water itself, but was only used for the 
bather to sit in while the warm water was poured 
over him, which was heated iu a largo caldron or 
tripod, under which the fire w r as placed, aud when 
sufficiently warmed was takeu out iu other ves¬ 
sels aud poured over the head and shoulders of the 
person who sat in the daapivOos. Where cleanli¬ 
ness merely was the object sought, cold bathiug 
was adopted, which was considered as most brac¬ 
ing to the nerves; hut after violent bodily exer¬ 
tion or fatigue warm water was made use of, iu 
order to refresh the body and relax the over-ten¬ 
sion of the muscles. Hesiod (Op. 754) protests 
against men elaborately cleaning (< patbpvvco-Ocu) 
their bodies with effeminate baths, i. e. those of high 
temperature, which shows that this luxury had 
begtiu iu his day; aud iu Homer's time constant 
indulgence iu the warm bath was considered a» 
a mark of luxury aud effeminacy (Od. viii. 249). 
The use of the warm bath was preceded by bath¬ 
iug iu cold water (II. x. 576). The later custom 
of plunging into cold water after the warm bath 
mentioned by Aristides (vol. i. Orat. 2, Sacr. Serm. 
p. 515), who wrote in the second century of our 
era, was uo doubt borrowed from the Romans. 

After bathing both sexes anointed themselves 
with oil, iu order that the skin might uot be 
left harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
The use of precious unguents ( pvpa ) was unknown 
at that early period. In the heroic ages, as well 
as iu later times, refreshments were usually taken 
after the bath (Od. vi. 97). 

At Athens the frequent use of the public baths 
was regarded by strict moralists in the time of 
Socrates and Demosthenes as a mark of luxury 
and effeminacy; thus it is a sign of demoraliza¬ 
tion on the part of a ship’s crew. Accordingly 
Phociou was said to have never bathed in a pub¬ 
lic bath, and Socrates to have made use of it very 
! seldom. It waB, however, only the warm baths 
to which objection was made, aud which iu an¬ 
cient times were not allowed to be built within 
the city (Athen. i. 18 b); for tlie Greeks did uot 
at all approve of people being dirty ; only cleanli- 
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ness, they thought, should be attained by the use 
of cold water. 

The baths (JiaXaveta) were either public ( 8777 * 6 - 
<ria, drjpotrievovra) or private (t 8 ta, -ibuoTiKa.). The 
former were the property of the state, but the lat¬ 
ter were built by private individuals. Such pri¬ 
vate baths are mentioned by Plutarch (Demetr. 24). 
Baths of this kind were probably mostly intended 
for the exclusive use of the persons to whom they 
belonged (Xen. Rep. Ath. ii. 10.) There appears 
to have been a small, almost nomiual, charge for 
the use of the public baths. Thus, in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Audauia (i. 107), the price is fixed at two 
chalki = J obol. 

We know very little of the baths of the Athe¬ 
nians duriug the republican period; for the ac¬ 
count of Lucian in his Hippias relates to baths 
constructed after the Roman model. On ancient 
vases on which persons are represented bathing 
we seldom find anything corresponding to a mod¬ 
ern bath in which persons can stand or sit; but 
there is always a round or oval basin (Xovrfjp or 
Xovrrjpiov), restiug on a stand ( viroarrarov ), by the 
side of which those who are bathing are repre¬ 
sented standing undressed and washing them¬ 
selves, as is seen in the following illustration taken 
from Sir W. Hamilton's vases. 



But besides the Xovrrjpes and Xovrrjpia there were 
also vessels for bathing, large enough for persons 
to sit in, which, as stated above, are called dad- 
fxivOoi by Homer and rrveXoi or paicrpai by the lat¬ 
er Greeks. The A ovrrjp thus, as we shall see, cor¬ 
responded to the Romau labrum; the 7 rvcXos to 
the solium or alveus. 

In the baths there was also a kind of sudorific 
or vapour bath called irvpia or irupiaT^piov , which 
is mentioned as early as the time of Herodotus (iv. 
75). Aiuoug the chambers of the Greek bathing 
establishment was the aXeiirniptov, Lat. unctorium. 
Lucian ( Uipp . p. 73) speaks of the dnodvTTjpiov with 
its I par 10(f) v\cikovvt(s ( capsarii ); but as they seem 
to be unknown to Aristotle, they were probably 
introduced from Rome. Hence Aristotle tells us 
that those who stole clothes from the baths were 
punishable with death. As the baths most fre¬ 
quently adjoined the gymuasia and palaestra, one 
of the rooms of these latter buildings served the 
purpose of undressing-room (Xen. Rep. Ath. ii. 10 ). 
About these rooms the rpifioXXoi used to loaf, look¬ 
ing out for an invitation. We hear of wrestling 
aud playing the cpttabus, besides a great deal of 
conversation going on in the baths. To sing there 
was considered the part of a boor (Theopbr. Char. 4). 
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Either the bath or simple anointing of the body 
generally formed part of the business of dressing 
for dinner. It was generally taken shortly before 
the bclirvovy or principal meal of the day. Epicte¬ 
tus (Diss. i. 1,29) mentions noon as the hour, while 
voluptuaries bathed repeatedly. It was the prac¬ 
tice to take firsts warm or vapour, and afterwards 
a cold bath, though in the time of Homer the cold 
bath appears to have been taken first and the 
warm afterwards. The cold water was usually 
poured on the back or shoulders of the bathero by 
the fiaXavevs or his assistants, who are called trapa- 
XyraL. The vessel from which the water was 
poured was called vbpia ; there is mention also of 
the dpvraiva , which must have beeu much smaller. 
Bathing establishments for women existed among 
the Greeks, whether belonging to the .state or 
maintained by private enterprise. We learn from 
Varro ( L. L. ix. 68 ) that the earliest Greek balneum 
in Rome contained a department for women. 

Roulez ( Choix de Vases peints du Mus€e de Leyde, 
pi. xix. 1 ) gives us a vase painting of a bath in a 
palaestra, where two shower baths descend on men 
from spouts shaped like panthers' heads; aud Pa- 
nofka ( Bilder antiken Lebens , pi. xviii. 9) shows us a 
bath for women similarly arranged, while au un¬ 
published vase painting in the Louvre represents 
a Ko\vp(3rj0pa, or swimming-bath for women. 



Shower Baths for Women. (From a Greek Vase.) 


The persons who bathed probably brought with 
them strigils, oil, aud towels, or had them carried 
by a slave. The strigil, which was called by the 
Greeks crrXeyyis or £iWpa, was usually made of 
iron, but sometimes also of other materials. Pol¬ 
lux says (x. 181), “The cloth which is worn by 
women round their loins when taking the bath, or 
by the men who bathe them, is called <Sa XovrpU” 
The Greeks also used different materials for cleans¬ 
ing or washing themselves in the bath, to which 
the general name of poppa was given, aud which 
were supplied by the ftaXavcvs. This pvppa usual¬ 
ly consisted of a lye made of lime or wood-ashes 
{novia), of nitrurn, and of fuller's earth (yj ) KipvXia. 
Aristopli. Ran. 710 aud Schol. ; Plat. Rep. iv. 430 Ai 

Among the Greeks a person was always bathed 
at birth, marriage, and after death; wheuce it is 
said of the Dardauians; au lllyriau people, that 
they bathe only thrice in their lives—at birth, 
marriage, and after death. The water iu which 
the bride was bathed at Athens was takeu from 
the fountain of Callirrhoe, which was called from 
the time of Pisistratns 'Evveaxpovvos. 

The natural warm springs (Beppa or 'HpoxXcia 
Xovrpd ) were not only esteemed as sacred to Hera¬ 
cles, but also considered highly tnedicinaL The 
hot springs of Aedepsus iu Euboea were famed for 
their healing properties, as also was a cold spring 
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which flowed for a time (Athen. iii. 73). In later 
times it became a great resort for pleasure as well 
os health, esprcially in the spring. 

Roman Ratos.— The words balneae, balineae, bal¬ 
neum , balineum , thermae, are all commonly translated 
by our general term “ bath ” or “ baths ”; but in 
the writings of the earlier and better authors they 
are used with discrimination. Balneum or bali¬ 
neum, which is derived from the Greek fSakavctov, 
signifies, in its primary sense, a bath or bathing- 
vessel, such as most persons of any consequence 
among the Homans possessed in their own houses 
(Cic. ad Alt, ii. 3), and hence the chamber which 
contained the bath, which is also the proper trans¬ 
lation of the word balnearium . The diminutive 
balne&lwn is adopted by Seneca ( Ep . 86 , $ 3) to des¬ 
ignate the bath-room of Scipio, in the villa at Li¬ 
tem urn, and is expressly used to characterize the 
modesty of republican manners as compared with 
the luxury of his own times. But when the baths 
of private individuals became more sumptuous, 
and comprised mauy rooms iustead of the one' 
small chamber described by Seneca, the plural bal¬ 
nea or balinea was adopted, which still, in correct 
language, had reference only to the baths of pri¬ 
vate persons. Balneae and balineae , which accord¬ 
ing to Varro (L . L. viii. 25, ix. 41) have no singular 
number,* were the public baths. But this accu¬ 
racy of diction is neglected by mauy of the subse¬ 
quent writers; and even in the time of the Repub¬ 
lic, balneum was used for a public bath, but partic¬ 
ularly by the poets, among whom balnea is not 
uncommonly used in the plural number to signify 
the public baths, since the word balneae could not 
be introduced in an hexameter verse. Thermae ( Ocp - 
pai, “hot springs”) meant properly warm springs, 
or baths of warm water; but came to be applied 
to those magnificent edifices which grew up under 
the Empire, in place of the simple balneae of the 
Republic, and which comprised within their range 
of buildiugs all the appurtenances belonging to 
the Greek gymnasia, as well as a regular estab¬ 
lishment appropriated for bathing (Juv. vii. 233). 
Writers, however, use these terms without distinc¬ 
tion. 

The Romans, in the earlier periods of their his¬ 
tory. used the bath but seldom, aud only for health 
and cleanliness, not as a luxury. Thus we learu 
from Seneca (Ep. 86, $ 12) that the ancient Romans 
washed their legs aud arms daily and bathed their 
whole body once a week. The room set apart for 
this purpose was called lavatrina or latrina (q. v.), 
and was placed near the kitchen, so that warm 
water might be easily procured. 

It is not recorded at what precise period the 
use of the warm bath was first introduced among 
the Romans; but we learn from Seneca that Scipio 
had a warm bath in his villa at Literuum; which, 
however, was of the simplest kind, consisting of a 
single chamber, jnst sufficient for the necessary 
purposes, and without any pretensions to luxury. 
It was “ small and dark,” he says, “ after the man¬ 
ner of the ancients.” Seneca also describes the 
public baths of former times as obseura et gregali 
(ectorio inducta ; aud while their arrangements were 
of the simplest kiud, aediles of noble birth did not 
disdaiu to look after them personally. These 
were baths of w'arm water ; but the practice of 


* Balnea la. however, used in the singular to designate a pri¬ 
vate bath in an inscription quoted by ReinesiuB (Inscr. xi. 116 ). 


heating an apartment with warm air by a hollow 
underneath the floor, so as to preface a hot-air 
bath, is stated by Valerius Maximus (ix. 1, $ 1) 
aud by Pliny (H . N. ix, $ 168) to have been in¬ 
vented by Sergius Orata, who lived iu the age of 
L. Crassus, the orator, before the Marsic War. 

In the time of Cicero, though young people used 
in summer to bathe in the Tiber, yet the use of 
baths, both public and private, of warm water aud 
hot air, had become general; aud wo learn from 
one of his orations that there were already baths 
{balneae Senias ) at Rome which were open to the 
public upon payment of a small sum ( pro Cael. 
25, 61). Besides public baths, others were built 
by private speculators, who either worked them 
themselves or leased them out. Sometimes even 
the State leased out the public baths under certain 
conditions, touching certain people to be admitted 
free, hours of opening aud closing, height of wa¬ 
ter, etc. The lessee or worker of a bath ( balneator) 
appears to have stood very low in social estimation 
(Juv. vii. 4). 

Jordan has collected a vast number of the names 
of the baths from the Regionarii, aud they appear 
to be nearly all called after the possessor, though 
we find one of Mercurius and oue of Diana. There 
were baths, of course, in the country, and they 
professed to be quite up to city style—e.g. an in¬ 
scription has In praediie Juveliae Faustinianae bali- 
neus. Lavatur more urbico , et omnis humanitas prae- 
statur (Marini, Atti dd Fratelli Arvali , p. 532, where 
a similar profession of a balneator is to be found, 
omnia commoda praestantur). A sign - board, in 
Orelli 4326, of the Thermae of M. Crassus, offers 
salt and fresh water baths. These baths, which 
were worked by private individuals, appear to 
have been called balnea meiitoria. A grip pa add¬ 
ed 170 baths to those which existed already in 
Rome. In the time of Constantine there were no 
less than 856 in the city, and the Regionarii ac¬ 
tually reckon 952 (Becker-Goll, Gallus , iii. 140). 

Iu the earlier ages of Roman history a much 
greater delicacy was observed with respect to 
bathing, even among the men, thau was usual 
among the Greeks; for, according to Valerius Max¬ 
imus (ii. 1, $ 7), it was deemed indecent for a father 
to bathe iu company with his own sou after he 
had attained the age of puberty, or a son-in-law 
with his father-in-law. But virtue passed away 
as wealth increased; and when the thermae came 
into use not only did the men bathe together in 
numbers, but even men and women stripped and 
bathed promiscuously in the same hath, as in cer¬ 
tain Austrian cities tq,-day. It is true, however, 
that the public establishments generally contained 
separate baths for both sexes adjoining each other, 
as is seen to have been the case at the baths of 
Pompeii. Aulus Gellius (x. 3) relates a story of a 
consul’s wife w ho took a w’bim to bathe at Teanuni 
(Teano), a small provincial town of Campania, iu 
the men’s baths—probably because, in a small 
town, the female department, like that at Pompeii, 
was more confined and less convenient than that 
assigned to the men ; and an order was consequent¬ 
ly given to the quaestor, M. Marius, to turn the 
men out. In the Lex Metalli Vipascensis the w T oin- 
en have the use of the bath from daybreak till the 
seventh hour, the meu from the eighth hour till 
the second hour of the night. If at Rome there 
were separate establishments for the women, men 
at any rate appear to have been able to get into 
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Plan of the Roman Baths at Badenweiler. 


Women's Bath. Men's Bath. 

Explanation g. Doucho baths. o. Coal or wood store rooms. 

- h. Warm bath, tepidarium. p. Closets? 

a. Fore court, airium. 1. Private baths, solia. q. Attendants’ rooms. 

b. Central hall, vestibulum. k. Passages for communication, r. Underground exit drains. 

c. Undressing room, apodyterium. 1. Hot baths, caklaria. s. Leaden exit pipe. 

d. Anointing-room, unctorium. m. Hot-air bath, laconicum. L Exit pipe. 

e. Stoke-hole, prae/umium. n. Reservoirs for cold and per- u. Altar of Diana Abnoba. 

f. Cold bath, frigidarium. haps warm ablution. 


of Cicero downwards, 
which was paid to the 
keeper of the bath 
(balneator). Children 
below a certain age 
were admitted free 
(Jnv. ii. 152). 

The passage of Jn- 
venal (vi/447) which 
has been quoted to 
show that women 
paid no fee shonld be 
taken to imply that 
they paid a higher 
price thau meu. So 
by the Lex Metalli 
Vipascensis, which 
has beeu already re¬ 
ferred to, the men pay 
half an as, the wom¬ 
en an as. Faust us 
Sulla gave the peo¬ 
ple the use of the 
baths and oil on the 


them, and they were a possible place for assigna¬ 
tions (Ov. A. A. iii. 639);—a passage which fur¬ 
ther shows that there were small private chambers 
with baths in them, such as we find in the Stabian 
baths at Pompeii. - * But whether the men and wom¬ 
en were allowed to use^'eacli other’s chambers in¬ 
discriminately, or 6ome of the public establish¬ 
ments bad only oue common set of baths for both, 
the custom prevailed under*the Empire of meu and 
womeu bathing indiscriminately together (Pliu. 
H. X. xxxiii. $ 153). This custom was forbidden by 
Hadrian (Spart. Hadr. 18) and by M. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus (Capitolin. Anton. 23); and Alexander Seve- 
rus prohibited any baths common to both sexes 
(balnea mixta), from being opened in Rome (Lara- 
prid. Alex. Sev. 24). Although the practice was not 
adopted by women of respectability, yet this legis¬ 
lation was not permanently effective, and eveu the 
censures of the Fathers of the Christian Church 
and the canons of councils did not avail to sup¬ 
press it. Justinian recognizes it as a grouud of 
divorce, si forte uxor it a luxuriosa est , ut com¬ 
mune bivacrum cum viris libidinis causa habere 
audeat. 

When the public baths ( balneae) were first insti¬ 
tuted, they were only for the lower orders, who 
alone bathed in public; the people of wealth, as 
well as those who formed the equestrian and sen- 
atorian orders, used private baths in their own 
houses. But as early even as the time of Iulius 
Caesar we find no less a personage than the moth¬ 
er of Augustus making use of the public establish¬ 
ments (Suet. Jm< 7.94); and in process of time, even 
the emperors themselves bathed in public with the 
meanest of the people. 

The baths were opened at sunrise and closed at 
sunset. The many lamps found in the baths at 
Pompeii were used for lighting the rooms and the 
dark passages, according to Nissen, Pomp. Stud. 135, 
and do not necessarily imply night-bathing. But 
in the time of Alexander Severus it would appear 
that the baths were kept open after nightfall. 
The allusion in Juvenal (vi. 419) probably refers 
to private bath8. ' ^ 

The price of a bath ( balneaticum ) was a quadrahs, 
the smallest piece of coined mouey, from the age 


day of his father’s 
jfnneral, and Augustus on his return from Germany 
gave them baths and barbers for a day. Agrippa 
opened the baths gratuitously to both meu aud 
women for a year, and afterwards gave the people 
his Thermae. Such munificence was repeated by 
emperors aud also by private individuals. 

The baths were closed when any serious public 
misfortune happened, just as we should close oar 
theatres; and Suetonius says that the emperor 
Caligula made it a capital offence to indulge in 
the luxury of bathing upon any religions holiday. 
They were originally placed under the superin¬ 
tendence of the aediles, whose business it was to 
keep them in repair, aud to see that they were 
kept clean and of a propejgtemperature. In the 
provinces the same duty seems to have devolved 
upon the quaestor, as may be inferred from Aulns 
Gellius (x. 3). 

The time usually assigued by the Romans for 
taking the bath was the eighth hour, or shortly 
afterwards (Mart. x. 48; xi. 52). Before that time 
none but invalids were allowed to batlie in public. 
Vitruvius reckons the hours best adapted for bath¬ 
ing to be from mid-day until about sunset. Spu- 
riuna took his bath at the niuth hour in summer 
and at the eighth in winter; and Martial speaks 
of taking a bath, when business had been pressing, 
at the tenth hour, and even later (iii. .*16; x. 70). 

When the water was ready and the baths pre¬ 
pared, notice was given by the sound of a bell —aet 
thermarum (Mart. xiv. 163). One of these bells, witb 
the inscription Finni Balneatoris , was found in the 
Thermae Diocletianae in the year 1548, and came 
into the possession of the learned Fulvius Ursinns 
(Append, ad Ciaccon. De Diclin .). A sundial was 
found iu the new baths at Pompeii, and Lucian 
( Uipp. p. 8) places in the baths a sundial and a 
water-clock, with apparently some mechanism for 
striking the hours attached. 

While the bath was used for health merely or 
cleanliness, a single oue was considered sufficient 
at a time, and that only when requisite. Bat tbe 
luxuries of the Empire knew no such bounds, aud 
the daily bath was sometimes repeated as many as 
seven and eight times in succession—the number 
which the emperor Coramodus iudulged himelf 
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with. Gordian bathed four or five times a day in among the Orientals, who, as Gell remarks, “ sue- 
summer and twice in winter; the emperor Gallic- ceeded by conquest to the luxuries of the enervat¬ 
ing six or seven times iu summer and twice or ed Greeks and Homans.” 

thrice in winter. Cqpimodus also took his meals The principal ancieut authorities on baths are: 

/in the bath—a custom which was not confined to Vitruvius (v. 10); Lucian (‘Irnnar fj fiakemiov, a de- * 
a dissolute emperor alone. tailed description of a set of baths erected by an 

It was the usual and constant habit of the Ro- architect named Hippias); Pliny the Younger, iu 
maus to take the bath after exercise, and previous- the two letters describing his villas ; Statius, Silv. 
ly to their principal meal (cena); but the debauchees i. 5; Martial (vi. 42, and other epigrams); Seneca 
of the'Empire bathed after eating as well as be- (Epist. 51, 56, 86), and Sidouius Apollinaris (Epist. 
fore, in order to promote digestion, and so to ac- ii. 2). 

quire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. Nero is But it would be almost hopeless to attempt to 
related to have indulged in this practice (Suet, arrauge the information obtained from these 
•AVo, p. 27; cf. Juv. i. 142). This practice of writers were it not for the help afforded us by the 
carrying off the effects of gluttony by artificial extensive ruins of ancient baths—such as the 
means of inducing perspiration, which had taken Thermae of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian; the 
the place of the hard labour aud exercise of Thermae of Pompeii excavated in 1854-58; and 
sterner times, was severely condemned, and some- numerous public aud private baths throughout the 
times proved fatal. See Cena. whole extent of the Romau Empire, the most im- 

The Homans did not content themselves with a portaut of which are referred to in the list of au- 
single bath of hot or cold water; but they went thorities at the end of this article; but above all 
through a course of baths in succession, in which the public baths ( balneae ) of Pon\peii, which were 
the agency of air as well as water was applied, excavated in 1824-25. Before describing the de- 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in tails of the Roman public baths, attention may be 
which the course was usually taken, if indeed called to the simpler baths used in private houses, 
there was any general practice beyond the whiu^ although to a modern these seem extraordinarily 
of the individual. Under medical treatment tliS ^elaborate in their arrangements, 
succession would, of course, be regulated by the The cut given on the preceding page is a ground- 
uatnreof the disease for which a cure was sought, plan of the Roman baths at Badenweiler; and 
and would vary also according to the different though less elaborate than the baths attached to 
practice of different physicians. It is certaiu, some Pompe^m private houses, it is interesting 
however, that it was a general custom to close from its compactness and the arrangement of the 
the pores aud brace the body after the excessive women’s aud men’s baths. A full account of them 
perspiration of the vapour bath either by anoint- is given by Dr. Heinrich Leibnitz, Die rdmischen 
ing,or by pouring cold water over the head, or by Bader bei Badenweiler (Leipzig, 1860). 
plungiug at once into the piscina or into a river The so-called Old Baths, adjoining the Forum 
(Auson. Mosdl. 341). Musa, the physician of Au- at Pompeii, afford an instance of a complete set 
gnstus, is said to have introduced this practice of public baths so well preserved that iu some 
(Plm. JY. N. xxv. $ 77; cf. Hor. Epist. i. 15, 4), which of the chambers even the ceilings are intact. A 
became quite the fashion, in consequence of tiles grouud-plan of these is giveu on the next page, 
benefit which the emperor derived from it, though The whole buildiug, w hich comprises a double * 
Dio Cass. (liii. 30) accuses Musa of having artfully set of baths, has six different entrances from tli£ 
caused the death of Marcellus by an improper ap- street, one of which, b^ _gives admission to the ( 
plication of th& same treatment. In other cases smaller set only, which are supposed to have been 
it was considered conducive to health to pour appropriated to the women, aud five others to the 
warm water over the head before the vapour bath, male department, of which tw r o, c and c ^.cornmu- 
and cold water immediately after it; aiul at other nicate directly with the furnaces’, audthe other 
times warm, tepid, and cold water baths were three, qj$, a 2 j i, with the bathing apartmeuts, of 
taken iu succession. w'hich a, tEenearest to the Forum, w*as the prin- 

Tbe two physicians Galen and Celsus differ in cipaloue; the other two, a 3 and a 2, being oudiffer- 
»«me respects as to the order iu which the baths eut sides of the building, served for the convenience 
should be taken—the former recommending first of those who lived on the north aud east sides of 
the hot air of the laconienm (dipt 0tpp<p), next the the city. Passing through the principal entrance, 
bath of warm water (vba>p 0cpp.6v) f afterwards a, which is removed from the street by a narrow 
the cold, and finally to be well rubbed (Galen, de footway surrounding the insula (the outer curb of 
Methodo Medendiy x. 10, pp. 708, 709, ed. Kiihn); which is marked upon the plan by the thin liue 
whilst the latter recommends his patients first to drawn round it), and after descending three steps, 
sweat for a short time in the tepid chamber ( tepi - the bather fiuds upon his left hand a small chamber, 
dnriuni ), w ithout undressing, theu to proceed into x, which contained a water-closet (latrina), and pro- 
the thermhl chamber ( calidarium) f aud after liav- ceeds into a covered portico, g g, which ran round 
ing gone through a regular course of perspiration three sides of an open court— atrium (A) —which 
there, not to descend into the warm bath ( solium ), w as 68 ft. long and 53 ft. broad; and these together 
but to pour a quantity of warm water over the formed the vestibule of the baths— restibulum bal- 
head, then tepid, and finally cold, afterwards to nearum (Cic. Pro Cad. 26), in w hich the servants be- 
be scraped with the strigil ( per/ricari) y and final- longing to the establishment, as well as the attend- 
ly rubbed dry and anointed (Cels, de Med. i. 4). ants of the bathers, waited. There are seats for » 
Such, in all probability, was the usual habit of the their accommodation placed underneath the por- 
Kornans when the bath w*as resorted to as a daily) itico (g r g). This atnum was the exercise ground 
source of pleasure; aud not for auy particular! iforfhe young men, or perhaps served as a prom- 
medical treatment; the more so as it resembles in \enade for visitors to the baths. Within this court 
many respects the system of bathiug still practised\|/tho keeper of the baths ( balneator ), who exacted 
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In this court, likewise, as being 
the most public place, advertise¬ 
ments for the theatre, or other 
announcements of general inter¬ 
est, were posted up, one of which, 
announcing a gladiatorial show, 
still remains. At the two sides 
of the entrance ito it were stone 
6eats (icholae). 1 Jn is th^orridor 
which conducts from th^fe trance 
a 2 into the same vestibule; o, 
a small cell of similar use to the 
corresponding one in the oppo¬ 
site corridor, d ; e, a passage 
of communication which leads 
into the chamber B, the apo¬ 
dyterium , a room for undressing; 
and which is also accessible from 
the street by the door a 3, through 
the corridor p, in which a small 
niche is observable, which prob¬ 
ably served for the station of 
another balneator , who collected 
the money from those enteriug 
from the north street. Iu this 
room, which was 38 ft. long and 22 
ft. broad, all the visi tors must have 
met before euteriug the baths. The 
apodifterhim probably belonged to 
the frigidarium , which in Pliny’s 
villa it adjoined (Plin. Epist.x. 6, 
$ 2b) ; though in the great thermae 
at Rome the frigidarium and the 
caldariiun had doubtless each a 
separate apodyterium. Iu the apo¬ 
dyterium the bathers removed t heir 
clothing, which was taken iu 
charge by slaves known as capsa- 
rii , notorious in ancient times for 
their dishonesty (Dig. xlvii. 17). 



the quadrant paid by each visitor, was also sta¬ 
tioned; aud the box for holding the money was 
found in it. The room /, which runs back from 
the portico, might have been appropriated to him; 
but most probably it vras an oecus or exedra , for the 
convenience of the better classes while awaiting 
the return of t heir acquaintances from the interior. 


The apodyterium was a spacious chamber, with 
stone seats along two sidetfof the wall (/«, h). Holes 
are still visible on tire walls, aud probably mark 
the places where the pegs for th^bathers’ clothes 
were set. The chamber was lighted by a glass 
window, and had six doors. One of these doors 
led to the entrance a 2, one to the entrance a 3, one 


Restoration of Apodyterium of Old Baths. (Overbook.) 
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to thfe small room i, one to the furnaces, one to 
the tepidarium D, while the sixth opened upon the 
frigidarium C, with its cold plunge-bath (Kovrpov, 
natatio, natatorium , piscina, baptisterium , puteus). 

The bath in this chamber is of white marble, 
and is 13 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and about 3 ft. 9 iu. 
deep. It is approached by two marble steps, as 
shown in the fcftlowing illustration. 

From the frigidarium the bather who wislied-to 
^►o through the warm bath and sweating process 
eatarod the tepidarium D. This tepidarium .33 ft. 
long by 18 ft. broad, did not contain water eitner at 
Pompeii or at the baths of Hippias, but was merely* 
heated with warm air of an agreeable temperature, 


in order to prepare the body for the great heat of 
the vapour and warm baths, and, upon returning, 
to obviate the danger of a' too-suddeu transition 
to the open air. Iu the baths at Pompeii this 
chamber served likewise as an apodyterium for 
those who took the warm bath; for which purpose 
the fittings-up are evidently adapted, the walls be¬ 
ing divided into a number of separate compart¬ 
ments or recesses for receiving the garmeuts when 
takeu off by a series of figures of the kiud called At- 
lantes (q.v.)or Telamones, which project from the 
walls aud support a rich cornice above them. Three 
bronze benches were also found iu the room, which 
was heated as well by its contiguity to thehypo- 
caust of the adjoining chamber, as by a brazier of 
bronze (foculus ), in which the charcoal ashes were 
still remaining when the excavation was made? 



Brazier of the Old Baths at Pompeii. 


Sitting and perspiring beside such a brazier was 
called adflammam sudare (Suet. Aug. 82). A repre¬ 
sentation of it is given in the above illustration. 
Its whole length was 7 ft., and its breadth 2 ft. 6 iu. 

The tepidarium is generally the most highly orna¬ 
mented room in baths. It was merely a room to 
sit in and be anointed iu. In the Old Baths 
at Pompeii the floor is mosaic, the arched 
ceiling adorned with stucco and painting on 
a coloured ground, the walls red. 

Anointing was pel-formed by slaves called 
unctore8 and aliptae (q. v.). It sometimes took 
place before going to the hot bath, and some¬ 
times after the cold bath, before putting on 
the clothes, in order to check the perspira¬ 
tion (Galen, x. 49). In some baths is a spe¬ 
cial room (i destrictarium or unctorium) for this 
purpose. For an account of the various 
kinds of oils and scents used by the wealthy, 
see the fifteenth book of Athenaeus, the thir¬ 
teenth book of the Historia Xaturalis of Pliny, 
and cf. Suet. Cal. 37. 

From the tepidarium a door opened intdi^E^ 
the caldarium , a chamber 53 ft. long and lYjr 
ft. wide. Its mosaic flo or wa s directly above 
the furnace or liypocaiii^B^^v alls also were 
hollow, forming a l with heated 

air. At one eud was Sfiti ' isiu ( labrum ), 
and at the other a qHppigulnr bathing- 
place (jrvfAor, alveus , solium, calida piscina ), 
approached from the platform ( sriiola) by 
steps. The alveus was lfi| ft. long, 5£ ft. wide, 
and 2 ft. deep, 'fhe labrum w r as 7£ ft. in 
diameter aud 8 in. deep, and tfas raised 3J ft. 
from the ground. It held cold water, for 
pouring upon the bather’s head before he 
left the room. These basins are of marble 
in the Old Baths, but wre hear of alvei of 
solid silver (Pliu. H. X. xxxiii. $ 152). Be¬ 
cause of the great heat of the room, the 
caldarium was but slightly ornamented. 

The Old Baths have no laconicum , which 
was a chamber still hotter than the calda¬ 
rium , aud used simply as a sweating-room, 
having no bath. It w-as said to have been 
introduced at Rome by Agrippa (Dio Cass, 
liii. 27), and was also called sudatorium and 
assa. 

The suspensurae , or hanging - floors above the 
hypocaustum, are described iu the following pas¬ 
sage from Prof. Middleton’s Ancient Rome in 1SS5 
(p.334), from w hich the illustration on page 193 is 
taken: 

“ Vitruvius’s descriptiou of the hypocausts, or 
hollow floors used for heating the hot rooms ( cali - 
daria), agrees closely with many existing exam¬ 
ples. The low-er floor was to be laid with 2 ft. 
tiles ( tegulae bipedalcs) over a bed of concrete, on 
this, all over the area of the room, rows of short 
pillars ( pilae) were built to support the upper or 
‘hanging floor’ (suspensura). These pilae were to 
be 2 ft. high, made of tegulae bessales , or tiles 8 in. 
square, set, not iu mortar, but with clay iu the 



Frigidarium of the Old Baths at Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 
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Tepidanu m. (Overbeck.) 




joints. In existing examples these clay joints 
have been baked into brick by the action of the 
fire ” (rather “ hot air,” for there was not a fire in 
the hypovaustum, but in the hypocaims). The pas¬ 
sages from the furnace to the hypocaust and the 
flues iu the walls appear to have been called cutti- 
culi (Plin. H. X. ix. 134). 

The apodyterium has a passage, q, communi- 


Caldarium of the Old Baths. (Overbeck.) 


eating with the mouth of the furuace r, called 
praefumium or pi'opigneum; and, passing down 
that passage, we reach the chamber M, into 
which the praefumium projects, and which is 
entered from the street at c. It was assigued to 
the fornacatores, or persons in charge of the fires. 
Of its two staircases, one leads to the roof of the 
baths, and one to the boilers containing the water. 
There were three boilers, one of which ( caldarium 
vas) held the hot water; a secoud, the tepid ( tepi - 
darium ); and the third, the cold (frigidarium). 
The warm water was turned into the warm bath 
by a pipe through the\vall, marked ou the plan. 
Underneath the hot chamber was set the cir¬ 
cular furuace d, of more than 7 ft. iu diameter, 
which heated the water and poured hot air into 
the hollow cells of the hypoeanstum. It passed f 
from the furuace under the first and last of the 
caldrons by two flues, which are marked ui®u 
the plan. The boiler containing hot water was • 
placed immediately over the furnace; and, as 
the water was drawn out from thence, it was 
supplied from the next, the tepidanum, which 
was raised a little higher and stood a little 
way off from the furnace. It was already con¬ 
siderably heated from its contiguity to the fur¬ 
nace and the hypocaust below' it, so that it sup¬ 
plied the deficiency 
of the former with¬ 
out materially dimin¬ 
ishing its tempera¬ 
ture ; and the vacuum 
iu this last was again 
tilled up from the 
farthest removed, 
which contained the 
cold water receiv¬ 
ed directly from the 
square reservoir seen 
behind them—a prin¬ 
ciple which has at 
leugtli been intro¬ 
duced into the mod¬ 
ern bathing establish- ’ "pom^T) (Fr ° m 
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Method of Heating the Baths in the Thermae of C&r&calla. (Middleton.) 


A A. Concrete wall faced with brick. 

B. Lower part of wall with no brick 
facing. 

CC. Suspensura. or upper floor of hy- 
pocaust, supported by pillars. 

DD. Another floor, with support only 
at the edgea 

F.E. Marble flooring. 

FF. Marble plinth and wall lining. 

GO. Under-floor of hypocaust, paved 
with large tiles. 


HH. Horizontal and vertical sec¬ 
tions of the flue tiles, which 
line the walls of the Calda- 
rium. 

cui. Iron holdfasts. 

JJ. Socket-jointed flue-pipe of tepi- 
daritim. 

K. Rainwater pipe. 

LL. Vaults of crypt, made of pumice- 
stone concrete. 


menu. The boilers themselves no longer remain, 
bat the impressions which they have left in the 
mortar in which they were imbedded aro clearly 
visible, and enable us to ascertain their respective 
positions and dimensions, the first of which, the 
caldarium, is represented on preceding page. Such 
coppers or boilers appear to have been called milia¬ 
ria, from similarity of shape to a mile-stone (Pallad. 
i. 40; v. 8). 

Behind the coppers there is another corridor 
leading into the court or atrium (K) appropriated 
to the servants of the batb, # aud which has also the 
convenience of an immediate communication with 
the street by the door at c 2. 

We uow proceed to the adjoiuiug set of baths, 
which were assigned to the women. The entrance 
is by the door 6, which conducts into a small 
vestibule, m, and thence into the apodyterium 
which, like the one in the men’s bath, has a seat 
(pulrinus , gradns) on either side built up against 
the wall. This opens upon a cold bath, J, an¬ 
swering to the natatio of the other set, hut of much 
smaller dimensions. There are four steps on the 
inside to descend into it. Opposite to the door of 
entrance into the apodytetium is another doorway 
which leads to the tepidarium H, which also com¬ 
municates with the thermal chamber F, on one 
side of which is a warm hath in a square recess, 
and at the farther extremity the labrum. The floor 
of this chamber is suspended, aud its walls perfo¬ 
rated for flues, like the corresponding one in the 
men’s baths. It is to l>e especially noticed that 
the tepidarium in the women’s baths had uo brazier, 
hut had a hanging or suspended floor. 

After having gone through the regular course 
of perspiration, the Romans made use of instru¬ 
ments called strigiles to scrape off the perspiration, 
much in the same way as we are accustomed to 
scrape the sweat off a horse with a piece of iron 
hoop, after he has niu a heat, or comes in from 
violent exercise. The strigil was also used by tlic 


Greeks, who called it orXeyyis or 
< rrpa . These instruments, many of 
which have been discovered among 
the ruins of the various baths of an¬ 
tiquity, were made of hone, bronze, 
irou, aud silver; all corresponding in 
form with the epithet of Martial, “curvo 
distringere ferro ” (xiv.51). The poorer 
classes were obliged to scrape them¬ 
selves, but the more wealthy took their 
slaves to the baths for the purpose—a 
fact which is elucidated by a curious 
story related by Spartianus ( Hadr. 
17). 

The strigil was by no means a blnnt 
instrument, consequently its edge was 
softened by the application of oil 
that was dropped upon it from a 
small vessel called guttus , which had 
a narrow neck, so as to discharge its 
coutents drop by drop, from whence 
the name is taken. A representation 
of a guttus is given on the following 
page. Augustus is related to have 
suffered from an over-violent use of 
the strigil (Suet. Aug. 80). Invalids 
and persons of a delicate habit made 
use of sponges, which Pliny says an¬ 
swered for tow'els as well as strigils, 
They were finally dried with towels 
{tinted) and anointed (Juv. iii. 262; Plin. H. N. xxxi. 
$ 125 foil.). 

The common people were supplied with these 
necessaries in the baths— omnia commoda praestan- 
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iur — as we saw above; but the more wealthy 
carried their own with them (Pers. v. 126). 

After the operation of scraping and rubbing dry, 
they retired into, or remained in, the tepidarium 



Strigils with Guttua (Found in Roman Baths.) 


until they thought it prudent to encounter the 
open air. But it does not appear to have been 
customary to bathe in the water, when there was 
any, either of the tepidarium or the frigidarium; the 
temperature only of the atmosphere in these two 
chambers being of consequeuce to break the sud¬ 
den change from the extreme of heat to cold. 

Notwithstanding the ample afecount which has 
been giveu of the plans and usages respecting 
baths in general, something yet remains to be said 
about that particular class known as thermae , of 
which establishments the baths, in fact, consti¬ 
tuted the smallest part. The thefttuie, properly 
speaking, were a Roman adaptation of the Greek 
gymnasium, or palaestra (see Palaestra), as de¬ 
scribed by Vitruvius; both of which contained a 
system of baths in conjunction with conveniences 
for athletic games and youthful sports, exedrae in 
which the rhetoricians declaimed, poets recited, 
and philosophers lectured, as well as porticoes aud 
vestibules for the idle, and libraries for the learned. 
They were decorated with the finest objects of art, 
both in painting and sculpture, covered with pre¬ 
cious marbles, and adorned with fountains and 
shaded walks aud plantations, like the groves of 
the Academy, and served at Rome all the purposes 
of a modern club. It may be said that they began 


and ended with the Empire, for it was not until 
the time of Augustus that these magnificent struct¬ 
ures were commenced. M. Agrippa is the first who 
afforded these luxuries to his countrymen by be¬ 
queathing to them the thermae and gardens which 
he had erected in the Campus Martins. The Pan¬ 
theon (q.v.), now existing at Rome, served origi¬ 
nally as a vestibule to these baths; and, as it was 
considered too magnificent for the purpose, it is 
supposed that Agrippa added the portico and con¬ 
secrated it as a temple, for which use it still serves. 
It appears from a passage iu Sidonius Apollinaris 
that the whole of these buildings, together with the 
adjaceut Thermae Neronianae, remained entire in 
the year a.d. 466. Little is now left beyond a few 
fragments of ruins and the Pantheon. The example 
set by Agrippa was followed by Nero, and after¬ 
wards by Titus, the ruins of whose/thermae are still 
visible, covering a vast extent, partly underground 
and partly above the Esquiline Hill. Thermae were 
also erected by Trajan, Caracalla, aud Diocletian, 
of the last two of which ample remaius still exist; 
and even as late as Constantipe, besides several 
which were constructed by private individuals, P. 
Victor enumerates sixteen. » 

Previously to the erection of these establish¬ 
ments for the use of the population, it was cus¬ 
tomary for those who sought the favour of the 
people to give them a day’s bathing free of ex¬ 
pense. Thus, according to Dio'Cassius, Faustus, 
the son of Sulla, furnished warm baths and oil 
gratis to the people for one day; and Augustus, 
on oue occasion, furnished warm baths and barbers 
to the people for the same period gratuitously, 
and at another time for a whole year to the wom¬ 
en as well as the meu. From thence it is fair to 
infer that the quadrant paid for admission into the 
halneae was not exacted at the thermae, which, as 
being thTTttorks of the emperors, would naturally 
be opened with imperial generosity to all, aud 
without any charge, otherwise the whole city 
would have thronged* to the establishment be¬ 
queathed to them by Agrippa; and in confirma¬ 
tion of this opinion it may be remarked that the 
old establishments, which were probably erected by 
private enterprise, were termed meritortae. Most, 
if not all, of the other regulations previously de- 
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tailed as relating to the economy of the baths ap¬ 
ply equally to the thet'tnae; but it is to these estab¬ 
lishments especially that the dissolute conduct of 
the emperors, and other luxurious iudulgences of 
the people in general, detailed in the compositions 
of the satirists and later writers, must be consid¬ 
ered to refer. 

The student is cautioned against an illustra¬ 
tion found in all the older dictionaries. It is styled 
a u Representation of a Roman Bath,” and is said 
to be from the Thermae of Titus at Rome. It is, 
in fact, a drawing made in 1553 by Giovanni An¬ 
tonio Rasconi, au Italian architect, to illustrate a 
treatise by Johannes Autonius Siccus Cremeusis, 
and was drawn after the description of the baths 
in Vitruvius. In that treatise it is styled simply 
“Figura Autiqui Baliuei," but it was put forth by 
one P. A. Maffei in 1704 as a picture of the “ Baths 
of Titus.” Thence it got into many other works, 
and received, unfortunately, a general acceptance, 
though containing several important errors. See 
Marquardt, Privatlcben der Homer, pp. 270,271. 

Bibliography. —Ou the subject of the ancient 
baths the reader is referred to Baccius, De Tkermis 
Yeternm (Graevitis, Then. xii. 279-379); Ferrantis, De 
Baheis (Polneus, Thes. iii. 297-310); Montfaucou, 
Antiq. Expl. iii. 201-212; Palladio, Le Terme dei 
Romani , ed. Scamozzi; Cameron, The Baths of the 
Romans: Stieglitz, Archdologie der BauJcunst , iii. 
241-276: Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst, iii. 233- 
236; Can in a, V Architettara Antica (2d ed. 1844); 
Bu6seiuaker and Daremberg, (Euvres d’Chibase, ii. 
865-875; Bechi iu Mas. Borbonico, ii. 49-52; Gell, 
Pmpeiana , chaps, vi., vii. (1837); Saglio, Diet, des 
Ant\qnil&, i. 648-664; Guhl and Koner, Das Leben 
der Griechen and Homer (1876); Over beck, Pompeii 
(4th ed. 1884); Nissen, Pompeianische Studien , chaps, 
v., vi., vii.; Becker's Gatins , ed. Goll, iii. 104-157; 
Marquardt, Privatleben der Hornet', i. 262-288; Lau- 
ciani, Ancient Home in the Light of Recent Discov¬ 
eries (1888); Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 (1885); 
and id. Remains of Ancient Home (1892). 

Balteus (iu the plural, baltea). A belt (in Gk. 
nXapav), and sometimes a woman's girdle. (1) A 
shoulder-belt, and oftenest a sword-belt. Among 
the Greeks, as the sword usually hung by the left 
hip, its belt was supported by the right shoulder, 

passing obliquely 
over the breast, as 
showu in the cam¬ 
eo here given from 
the Florentine Mu¬ 
seum. 

The Romans, on 
the other hand, 
usually wore the 
balteus over the 
left shoulder, 
though not always. 
(See Caes. B. G. v. 
44.) Shield-belts 
amoug the Greeks 
were worn in the 
reverse order from 
the sword-belt, the 
two crossing over 
the breast. Belts 
were generally made of leather, sometimes orna¬ 
mented with silver and gold. They were often 
employed also to support the quiver. The belts 
of the Romau emperors were so maguificent that 


a special officer ( baltearius) had charge of them. 
See Cingulum ; Phauetra. 





Belt of Homeric Warrior. 

(2) A belt or collar passing round a horse's neck 
and breast, partly for protection, aud partly for 
ornament. It was often decorated with embossed 
work, and sometimes carried bells. See Phalera ; 
Tintinnabulum. 

(3) The belt on the celestial globe representing 
the sun's course and bearing the signs of the 
zodiac (Man iii us, i. 679). 

(4) The praecinctio (St afapa) of the theatre. 
See Theatrum. 

(5) In architecture (Ionic), an ornamental band 
which eucircles the pulvinus , or bolster of the 
capital (Vitruv. iii. 5,7). 

Bandusiae Fona. A fountain in Apulia some 
six miles from Venusia, and made famous by 
Horace iu his ode (iii. 13) begiuniug 

“O tons Bandusiae, eplendidior vitro!” 

Banishment. See Deportatio ; Exsilium ; 
Ostracismus; Phyge; Relegatio. 

Banka, Bankers, aud Banking. See Trape- 
zitae. 

Bantia. The modern Banzi; a town in Apulia 
near Venusia. Here was found the famous bronze 
tablet known as the Tabula Bantina (q. v.), con- 
taiuiug an important fragment of the Oscan lan¬ 
guage. See 08CI. 

Baptae (Bairrai). (D A name giveu to the 
priests of Cotytto, the Greek goddess of lewdness, 
and derived by some from (Bairm, “to tinge” or 
u dye,” from their painting their cheeks and black¬ 
ening tlieir eyelids. See Cotytto. (2) A comedy 
of Eupolis (q. v.) in which he assailed the effemi¬ 
nacy and debauchery of his countrymen. 

Baptiaterium {fiarmarqpiov). A large basin 
into which bath¬ 
ers could plunge 
or even swim 
about (PI in. Epist. 
ii. 17, 11). It is 
more commonly 
called natatorium 
or piscina. See 
Balneae. 

Bar&thron (#«- 
paOpov). A deep 
pit at Athens into 
which criminals 
and the dead bod¬ 
ies of executed 
criminals were 
cast. SeeXeii.UeJ* 

Jew, i.7,20; and the 
article Caedes. 



Balteus. (Florentine Museum.) 
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Barba. I. Greek ( natytov , yivciov, virrjvrj). —Of 
these, ycv€iov, properly ‘‘chin,” is the earliest 
word. Mvoto£ is the moustache; nannos the 
hair on the nether lip; xvoos or tovXo? the first 
down. *Y TTTjvrj is sometimes restricted to the hair 
about the upper and lower lips—that is, to the 
jiuoraf and the rramros com¬ 
bined; yivciov to the beard 
proper, the hair on the chin. 
There is no special word for 
the whiskers. 

The Greeks regarded the 
beard as a badge of virility 
which it w'as a disgrace to 
be without; and in the Ho¬ 
meric time it had even a 
sanctity as among the Jews, 
so that a common form of 
entreaty was to touch the 
beard of the person address¬ 
ed. It was only shaven as 
a sign of mourning, though 
in this case it was instead 
often left untrimraed. A 
smooth face was regarded 
as a sign of effeminacy 
(Atheu. xiii. 565 a). The 
Spartans punished cowards by shaviug off a portion 
of their beards. From the earliest times, however, 
the shaving of the upper lip was not uncommon, j 
In the time of Alexander the Great the custom 
of smooth shaving was introduced (Chrysippus ap. | 
Athen. xiii. 565 a), and spread from the Macedo¬ 
nians, whose kings are represented ou coins, etc., j 


Coin of Alexander the Great. 

with smooth faces, throughout the whole Greek 
world. Laws were passed agaiust it, without effect, 
at Rhodes and Byzantium ; and even Aristotle, we 
are told, conformed to the new custom (Diog. 
Laert. v. 1), unlike the other philosophers, who 
retained the beard as a badge of their profession. 
A u man with a beard” (ir&ywarpofas) after the 
Macedonian period implies a philosopher (cf. Pers. 
iv. 1 , maghter Inirbatus of Socrates), aud we have 
many allusions to this custom of the later phi¬ 
losophers in such proverbs as “ the beard does not 
make the sage ” (nuiycwoTpcxpla (fii\6(ro<l>ov ov ttoki. 
Pint. De Is. et Osir. 3). 

II. Roman.— The Romans in early times wore 
the beard uncut, as we learn from the insult offered 
by the Gaul to M. Papirius (Liv. v. 41), and from 
Cicero {Pro Cael. 14); and, according toVarroand 
Pliny, the Roman beards were not shaven till B.c. 
300, when P. Ticinius Menas brought over a barber 
from Sicily; and Pliny adds that the first Roman 
who was shaved {rasas) every day was Seipio Afri- 
canus. (Cf. Gell. iii. 4.) His custom, however, was 
soon followed, and shaving became a regular thing. 
The lower orders, then as now, were not always 
able to do the same, and heuce the jeers of Martial 
(vii. 95; xii. 59). In the later times of the Republic 




Pericles. showing Greek 
Beard. 



Aureus of Augustus Caesar. 


there were many iuvenes who shaved the beard 
only partially, and trimmed it, so as to give it au 
ornamental form; to them the terms bene barbati 
and barbatuli are applied. We hear of young meu 
oiling their chins to force a premature growth of 
beard (Petron. 75, 10). 

In a general way, in Rome at this time, a long 
beard (barba promissa) was considered a mark of 
slovenliness and squalor. The censors L. Veturins 
and P. Liciuius compelled M. Livius, who had 
been banished, on his restoration to the city to be 
shaved, and to lay aside his dirty appearance, aud 
then, but not till then, to come into the Sen¬ 
ate (Liv. xxvii. 34). The first time of shaving 
was regarded as the beginning of manhood, aud 
the day ou which this took place was celebrated 
as a festival (Juv. iii. 186). There was no par¬ 
ticular time fixed for this to be done. Usually, 
however, it was when the young Roman assumed 
the toga virilis . Augustus did it in his twenty- 

fourth year, Ca¬ 
ligula in his twen¬ 
tieth. The hair 
cut off on such oc¬ 
casions was con¬ 
secrated to some 
god. Thus Nero 
put his into a 
golden box set 
with pearls, and dedicated it to Iupiter Capito¬ 
linas (Suet. Ner. 12). 

With the emperor Hadrian the beard began to 
revive. Plutarch says that this emperor wore it 
to hide some scars on his face. The practice after¬ 
wards became common, and till the time of Con¬ 
stantine the Great the emperors appear in busts 
and coins with beards; but Constantine and his 
successors to the end of the 
sixth century, with the ex¬ 
ception of Julian, are rep¬ 
resented as beardless. The 
contrast bet weeu the custom 
of the early emperors and 
those of Hadrian aud his suc¬ 
cessors as to the beard is seen 
in the accompanying heads. 

The Romans, unlike the 
Greeks, let their beards grow 
in time of mourning; so 
did Augustus for the death 
of Iulius Caesar, and the 
time w hen he had it shaved 
off he made a season of 
festivity (Dio Cass, xlviii. 

34). Other occasions of 
mourning on which the beard w ? as allowed to grow 
were, ap]>earance as a reus, coudemuatiou, or some 
public calamity. For au account of barbers, see 
Tonsor. 

Barb&ri. B dpfiapoi was originally the Greek 
epithet for a people speakiug auy language but 
Greek. Its origin is onomatopoetic, since it is an 
attempt to imitate the confused sounds of a foreigu 
language. It was not until after the Persian Wars 
that the name began to carry with it associations 
of hatred and contempt, and to imply vulgarity 
and want of cultivation. The national feeling of 
the Greeks had then risen to such intensity that 
they deemed themselves above all other people 
in gifts and culture, and looked down upon f 
with a sense of superiority. 



PertiuuL 
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The Romans were originally, like other non- 
Hellenic peoples, included by the Greeks uuder 
the name of barbari. But after the couquest of 
Greece, aud the transference of Hellenic art and 
culture to Rome, the Romans took up the same 
position as the Greeks before them, and designated 
as barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language aud manners from the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Barbarlcus Sinus. A gulf on the eastern 
coast of Africa below the mouth of the Siuus 
Arabicus. 

Barbers. See Tonsor. 

Barbltos (fiapfiiros ). See Lyra. 

Barca (B dpKg). Now Merjeli. The second city 
of Cyreuaica, in Northern Africa, 100 stadia from 
the sea. It appears to have been at first a settle¬ 
ment of a Libyan tribe, the Barraci, but about 
b.c. 560 was colonized by the Greek seceders from 
Cyrenl, aud became so powerful as to make the 
western part of Cyreuaica virtually independent 
of the mother city. In B.c. 510 it was taken by 
the Persiaus, who removed most of its inhabitants 
to Bactria; and uuder the Ptolemies its ruin was 
completed by the erection of its port into a new 
city, which was named Ptolemais. 

Barca or Barcas (BdpKas). A Punic word 
meaning “ lightning” or “gleaming,” like the He¬ 
brew barah , with which it is related. It is found 
as a sort of agnomen applied to the names of dis¬ 
tinguished warriors. See Hamilcar. 

Barclno (BapKivoov). Now Barcelona. A town 
of the Laletani in Hispania Tarraconensis, with 
an excellent harbour. 

BardL A celebrated poetico - sacerdotal order 
among the ancient Gauls, who roused their couu- 
trymen to martial fury by their strains, and 
for this purpose were accustomed to follow the 
camp. From the language of Tacitus (Germ. 3), 
some have supposed that a similar order existed 
among the ancient Germans. The passage iu ques¬ 
tion, however, involves a doubtful reading. They 
who adopt barditus as the true lection make it 
signify “a bard’s soug.” The reading frequently 
adopted, however, is barntus , u a war-cry.” Prob¬ 
ability, nevertheless, is strongly in favour of the 
Germans having also had their bards. 

Bardocucullua. See Cucullus. 

Barea. See Soranus. 

Barguaii. A people in the northeast of Spain, 
between the Pyrenees aud the Iberus(Livy, xxi. 19). 

Baris ( fidpts ). (1) A boat used on the Nile to 

transport merchandise, etc., across the river. It 



is described iu Herod, ii. 96. (2) In the Septua- 

gint, the word denotes a tower or palace (Ps. xli v. 9). 


Barium. A town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, 
uoted for its fisheries, whence Horace calls it 
“ fishy Barium ” (Sat. i. 5, 97). It is now Bari. 

Barsind (Bapo-imj). A daughter of Darius Codo- 
inanutis, who married Alexander the Great, b.c. 324, 
aud had by him a son named Heracles. She was 
secretly put to death by Cassander, along with her 
son, when the latter had reached his fourteenth 
year (Justin, xv. 2). According, however, to Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (xx. 28), he was slain by Polysper- 
cbon, who had agreed with Cassander that he 
would commit the deed. Plutarch says that Poly- 
sperchon promised to slay him for 100 talents. We 
have followed Arrian (vii. 1) in making Barsiud 
the daughter of Darius. According to Plutarch 
(Fit. Alex.) she was the daughter of Artabazus; 
while auother authority makes her father to have 
beeu named Pharnabazus. It is therefore said by 
some that two women of the same name are re¬ 
ferred to—one a Greek aud one a Persian, and both 
married to Alexander. 

Basanistae OWmuoraO. See Tormentum. 

Bas&nos (ftdaavos). See Tormentum. 

Bascania (fiaaKavia). See Fascinum. 

Bascauda. A word borrowed, like the English 
basket, from the ancient British language (Welsh, 
basged) and mentioued by Martial (xiv. 99) as im¬ 
ported from Britain. The original form of basket ap¬ 
pears to have beeu imitated in silver (Juv. xii. 46). 

Basileia ( fiaaiKda ). A festival with games, 
open to all Greeks, held at Lebadea in Boeotia, iu 
honour of Zeus Basileus. See Diod. xv. 53. 

Baalleus (/WtXcur). See Archon; Magister 
Bibendi; Rex. 

Baailia. (1) An island, famous for its amber, in 
the Northern Ocean. Modern writers have sup¬ 
posed that it is in reality to be identified with the 
southern extremity of Sweden, and mistaken by 
the ancients for an island. (2) A city on the Rbe- 
nus (Rhiue), now Bfkle, and in the Middle Ages 
kuowu as Bosnia. 

Basilica (ra jSacrtXoca). The Greek code of Ro- 
mau law, commenced about a.d. 876 by the em¬ 
peror Basil I., and fiuished by his son, Leo the Phi¬ 
losopher, who reigned a.d. 886-911. It comprised 
the Institutes, Pandects, Code, the Novellae, and 
the imperial Constitutions subsequent to the time 
of Justinian. It is in sixty books, subdivided into 
titles. The publication of this authorized body of 
law in Greek led to the gradual disuse of the orig¬ 
inal compilations of Justinian in the East; but by 
its meaus the Roman law was so firmly established 
iu Eastern Europe and Western Asia os to main¬ 
tain its hold there among the Greek populations to 
the present day. See Rudorff, Horn. Bechtsgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1876), and the article Iustinianus. The 
best modern edition of the Basilica is that of Heirn- 
bach, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1833-70). 

Basilica (aroa ScunXucT); the pure Latiu word 
being regia , sc. aubt). A state building, used by 
the Romans as a hall of justice and a public meet¬ 
ing-place. The earliest basilica built at Rome was 
called the Basilica Parcia , after the famous M. Por¬ 
cius Cato Censorius, who built it in b.c. 184, prob¬ 
ably on the model of the oroa fiao’Ckdos (“ royal col¬ 
onnade”) at Athens. It stood iu the Forum near 
the Curia. The later basilicas usually bore the 
name of the persons who built them. Buildings 
of the same kind were constantly erected in the 
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provinces to serve as balls of exchange or courts 
of justice. The form of the basilica was oblong; 
the interior was a hall, either without any divisions 
or divided by rows of pillars, with a main nave, 
and tw r o, or sometimes four, side-aisles. Galleries 
for spectators were often added above. If the 
basilica was used as a hall of justice, a space 
(usually in the form of a large semicircular niche, 
and containing a tribunal) was set up at the end 
of the nave for the accommodation of the court. 



Basilica of TnOan 


After the time of Constantine the Great, of whose 
great basilica, with ite nave and tw o aisles, mag¬ 
nificent ruins still remain, many basilicas were 
turned into Christian churches, and many churches 
were built upon the same plan. 

Besides the Basilica Portia already mentioned 


the following are most frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors: (1) Basilica Scmpronia, con¬ 
structed by Titus Semprouius, B.c. 171, and sup¬ 
posed to have been between the Vicus Tuscus and 
the Velabrum. (2) Basilica Opimia , which was 
above the Comitium. (3) Basilica Pauli AemUii, 
or Basilica Aemilia, called also Regia Pauli by 
Statius. Cicero mentions two basilicas of this 
name, of which one was built, and the other only 
restored, by Paulus Aemilins. Both these edifices 
were in the Forum, and one was celebrated for its 
open peristyle of Phrygian columns, which Plu¬ 
tarch ( Vit. Cues.) states w as erected by L. Aemilins 
Panins during liis consulship, at an expense of 
1500 talents, sent to him by Caesar from Gaul, as 
a bribe to gain him over from the aristocrat ical 
party. (4) Basilica Pompeii , called also regia, near 
the theatre of Pompey. (5) Basilica Iulia, erected 
by Iulius Caesar, in the Forum, and opposite to the 
Basilica Aemilia. It w r as from the roof of this 
building that Caligula scattered money among 
the people for several successive days. (6) Basi¬ 
lica Flavia , of the form on which the Christian 
churches w T ere modelled. (7) Basilica Ulpia or 
Traiani , iu the Forum of Trajan. (8) Basilica 
Constantini , erected by the emperor Constautine, 
supposed to be the ruin now remaining on the Via 
Sacra, near the Temple of Rome and Venus, and 
commonly called the Temple of Peace. Of all these 
maguificent edifices nothing uow remains beyoud 
the ground plau, and the bases and some portion 
of the columns and superstructure of severaL 
The basilica at Pompeii is in better preservation; 
the external walls, ranges of columns, aud tribunal 
of the judges being still tolerably perfect on the 
ground floor. See the illustration on page 199. 

The Forum, or, where there was more than one, 
the oue which was in the most frequented and 
central part of the city, w r as always selected for 
the site of a basilica; and hence it is that the 
classic writers not infrequently use the terms 
forum and basilica synonymously. See Forum. 

Bacdlides (Bao-iAeidijr). The father of Herodo¬ 
tus (q. v.). 

Baailinda (0 aaik'ivba ). A children’s game played 
by both Greeks and Romans, 



ifvvuir. 


aud practically identical 
with our game of “follow 
your leader.” See Herod, i. 
114 ; Suet. Nero , 35; Horace, 
Epist. i. 1. 59. 

Basiliscus (/9a<rtXt<rffor). 
The basilisk, sometimes 
called cockatrice , from the 
vulgar belief in modern times 
that it is produced from the 
egg of a cock. Nicauder de¬ 
scribes it as haviug a small 
body,about three palms long, 
and of a shining colour. All 
the' ancient ant hoi's speak 
with horror of the poison of 
the basilisk, which they af¬ 
firm to be of so deadly a uat- 


The Basilica at Tr&ves. 


ure as to prove fatal, not 
only when introduced into 


a wound, but also wheu 

as having been the earliest Roman structure transmitted through another object. Avicenna re- 
of the kind, there were at Rome fully tweu- lates the case of a soldier to whom, having trans- 
ty others erected at different periods, of which fixed a basilisk with a spear, its venom proved 
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Remains of the Basilica at Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 


fatal, and also to his horse, whose lip was accident¬ 
ally wounded by it. Linnaeus refers this creature, 
as mentioned by the ancients, to the lacerta, iguana. 
Calmet supposes the Scriptural basilisk to be the 
same with the cobra di capello, but this is not 
found in Africa. The serpent which is described 
uuder tlie name of buskah answers very well in 
most respects to the ancient descriptions of the 
basilisk. 

Baailium (Patrfaiov). A tall head-dress pecul¬ 
iar to the kings of Egypt and to the Egyptian 
goddess Isis (q. v.). See Plut. De Is. el Osir. 19. 

Baailius (BacrtAeior). (1) A Christian writer, sur- 
nained the Great, of Caesarea in Cappadocia. He 


was born of a noble family in a.d. 329, was edu¬ 
cated in rhetoric at Constantinople aud Athens by 
Libanius and Himerius, aud subsequently took up 
the profession of advocate. But it was not long 
before he dedicated himself to the service of the 
Church. He distinguished himself especially by 
his resistance to Arianism and the measures he 
adopted for regulating the mouastic system. He 
died, the bishop of his native city, in a.d. 379. 
He composed a revised liturgy still in use in the 
East, and known as the “Liturgy of the Holy 
Basil.” Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
we have an address by him to young men on the 
uses of Greek literature, the study of which he 
earnestly recommended, in opposition to the prej- 



Basilica of St Peter, erected in the timo of Constantine. 
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udices of many Christians. He has also left a col¬ 
lection of four hundred letters, which are models 
in their way. Among them are those addressed 
to Libanius, his pagan instructor. A standard 
edition of his works is that of the Abbd Migne 
in 4 vol8. (29-32) of his Patrologia Graeco-Latina 
(Paris, 18G6). The Greek Church celebrates the 
day of his death (January 1st), the Roman Church 
that of his ordinatiou (Juue 14th). (2) The name 

of several of the Byzantine emperors. See By- 
ZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 

Basisae. See Phigalia. 

Bass&ra, Bass&xis (ftao-aapa , itaoodpa). Origi¬ 
nally a name given to the fox, aud probably 
Egyptian in its origin, since in the hieroglyphs 
the fox is called wasar (Coptic basor ); and Egyp¬ 
tian priests are found represented as wearing what 
appear to be fox-skins. (See Lepsius, Denkmaler , 
ii. 112, 128.) In Lydia and Thrace the word is 
applied to the dress of the Baccbauals (Bassarides), 
which is described as variegated and reaching to 
the feet. The Lydian Dionysus is hence styled 
Bassareus, but there is no genuine Hellenic con¬ 
ception of a fox in connection with Dionysus. See 
Roscher, Ausfuhrl. Lexikon der gi'iech. und row. My- 
thologie , s. h. v. 

Bassus, Aufidius. A Roman historian of the 
time of Tiberius, who treated of the expiration of 
the Republic and the founding of the Empire. 
Quintilian (x. 1. 103) speaks of his libri belli Ger- 
manici, which may, however, have been a part of 
the other work. His uarrative was continued by 
Pliny the Elder, aud appears to have been used by 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius. Quotations from it 
are to be found in Seneca, Suaeoriae , vi. 18 and 23. 
See H. Peter, Hist. Fragm. 308. 

Bastamae. A people who first inhabited that 
part of European Sarmatia which corresponds with 
a part of Poland and Prussia, and who afterwards 
established themselves in the south, to the left and 
right of the Tyras (Liv. xl. 58). 


Germany from the sea he made their island the 
rendezvous of his fleet. Being subjugated by the 
Romans, they served them with such courage 
and fidelity as to obtain the title of friends and 
brethren. They were exempted from’tributes aud 
taxes, aud permitted to choose their leaders among 
themselves. Their cavalry was particularly excel¬ 
lent. During the reigu of Vespasian they revolt¬ 
ed, under the command of Civilis, from the R«>- 
mans, and extorted from them favourable terms 
of peace. Tr^jau and Hadriau subjugated them 
again. At the end of the third century the Salian 
Franks obtained possession of the Iusula Batavo- 
rum. The capital of the nation was Lugdnnnm 
Batavorum, now Leyden (Tac. Hist. iv. 12 ; xix.32). 

Baths and Bathing. See Balneae. 

Bathydes (Badt/jcXiJf). A celebrated artist, sup¬ 
posed to have been a native of Magnesia on the 
Maeander. The period when he flourished has 
given rise to much discussion. It was probably 
in the age of Croesus (Pausan. iii. 191). 

Bathyllus (BadvXXor). (1) A young Samian, 
the favourite of Polycrates (q. v.), and alluded to 
by Anacreon. (2) An Alexaudrian youth, the fa¬ 
vourite of Maecenas, and noted for his graceful 
dancing in the pantomimes (Juv. vi. 63). 

Batillum or Vatilluni. An iron shovel with a 
short haudle used for various purposes, especially 
as a fire-shovel, 

chafing-dish, and ITLjuuij .. 

for burning in- in * »n 

cense. See Hor- ‘ r 

a • c Batillum. (From an original in bronz* 
ace, &ai. 1 . O. found at Pompeii.) 

Batrachomyomachia (Borpa^opvopa^ia). The 
Battle of the Frogs aud the Mice. The title of an 
epic poem, falsely bearing the name of.Homer. It 
was a parody of the Iliad , and was probably writ¬ 
ten by Pigres (q. v.). (See Homerus.) It consists 
of 294 hexameters, and has been edited by Ernesti 
in his edition of Homer (Leipzig, 1759; repriuted 


Easterns. A kind of litter or palanquin, used 
by Roman women, resembling the lectica (q. v.). 
The driver was called bastemarius. See Ginzrot, 



Eastern a. 


Die Wagen der Alien, from which the accompanying 
illustration is taken. 

Batavi. An old German nation, which inhab¬ 
ited a part of the present Holland, especially the 
island called Batavorum Insula (modern Betuue), 
formed by that, branch of the Rhine which empties 
into the sea near Lngdnnum Batavorum (Leyden), 
together with the Vahalis (Waal) and Mosa(Maas). 
Their territories, however, extended much beyond 
the Waal. Tacitus commends their bravery. Ac¬ 
cording to him they were originally the same as the 
Catti (q. v.), a German tribe, which had emigrated 
from their country on account of domestic troub¬ 
les. This must have happened before the time of 
Caesar. When Germanicus was about to invade 


at Glasgow, 1814); Matthias (Leipzig, 1805); and 
Mitzschke (Berlin, 1874). 

Battering-Ram. See Aries. 

BattiMae (Borr/adm). Kings of Cyreud during 
eight generations. (1) Battus I., of Thera, led a 
colony to Africa at the command of the Delphic or¬ 
acle, and founded Cyrend about B.c. 631. (2) Ar- 
C esilaps I., son of the preceding, reigned b.c. 599- 
583. (3) Battus II., surnamed “ the Happy,” son of 
the preceding, reigned 583-560(1) (4) ArcksilaCs 

11., sou of the preceding, suruamed “the Oppres¬ 
sive,” reigned about 560-550. His brothers with¬ 
drew from Cyreud, and founded Barca. (5) Battus 

111., or “ the Lame,” son of the preceding, reigned 
about 550-530, in which period Demonax, a Manti- 
nean, with the aid of the people, gave a new consti¬ 
tution to the city, whereby the royal power was re¬ 
duced within very narrow limits. (6) ArcesilaPs 
III., son of the preceding, reigued about 530-514. 
(7) Battus IV., of whose life we have no accounts. 

! (8) ArcesilaIjs IV., at whose death, about 450, a 
popular government was established. See Cyrexe. 

Batti&des (B amdbgs). A patronymic of Cal¬ 
limachus (q. v.) from his father Battus. The name 
is also applied to (1) the people of Cyrend. a place 
j founded by Battus, and (2) to the kings of Cyreud. 
See Cyrene. 

I Battus (Borrof). (1) A Lacedaemonian who, in 
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B.c. 631, built the town of Cyren6 with a colony 
from the island of Thera. HiB proper name won 
A ristoteles, but he received the name of Battus 
from his having an impediment in his speech (par- 
rapifa = to stutter), though Herodotus (iv. 155) says 
that Pams is a derivative from a Libyan dialect, 
aod means “ king.” He reigued over Cyrend for 
about thirty years, and was succeeded by his son 
Arcesilafis. See Battiadae; Cyrene. (2) A 
shepherd of Pylos, who promised Hermes that he 
would not expose his theft of the docks of Ad- 
metus, which were in charge of Apollo. Having 
broken his promise, he was turned into a stone 
(Ovid, Met . ii. 702). 

Bauc&lia (pavKakis). A large wine-cooler, made 
usually of earthenware. See Atheuaeus, xi. 784 c. 

Baucldes {pavKtbrjs). A kind of costly shoe of 
saffron colour worn by women (Poll. vii. 29.) 

Baucis (Baviar). See Philemon. 

Bauli A collection of villas between Misenum 
and Baiae in Campania. 

Bavins. A dull poet who, with Mevius, at¬ 
tacked Vergil, Horace, and other Augustan writ¬ 
ers. See Verg. Eel. iii. 90; v. 36; Horace, Epod. x. 
1 ; and the article Vkkgilius. 

Bazeae or Baxae. Sandals made of leaves, 
twigs, or fibre, and worn by comic actors, while the 
cothurnus was peculiar to the tragic stage (Isidor. 
Orig. xix. 33). Philosophers also wore sandals of 
this description, at least in later times. Of the 
two haxeae shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, the upper one was worn on the right foot. 
It has a loop on the right side for fastening the 
hand which went across the instep. This band, 
together with the ligature connected with it, 


B&xeae. (British Museum.) 

which was inserted between the great and the 
second toe, is made of the stem of the papyrus, un¬ 
divided and unwrought. The lower figure shows 
a sandal in which the portions of the palm-leaf 
are interlaced with great neatness and regularity, 
the sewing and binding being effected by fibres of 
papyrus. The three holes may be observed for 
the passage of the band and the ligature already 
mentioued. 

Beards. See Barba. 

Bebaioseos Dik4 {pfQaiaxrecos blurj). An action 
to compel a vender to make a good title, or to per¬ 
form the terms of a contract to sell. See Meier, 
Att. Process , p. 574. 

BebriScum. See Bedriacum. 

Bebiyces (BtPpvKcs). The original inhabitants 
of Bithynia (q. v.), which was also called Bebrycia, 
from Bebryc6, a daughter of Danaiis. 


Becker, Wilhelm Adolf. A well-known writ¬ 
er on classical subjects, born at Dresden in 1796. 
Entering the University of Leipzig in 1816, he 
studied at first theology, and subsequently classi¬ 
cal philology. In 1840, he travelled and studied 
in Italy, returning in 1842 to take the professor¬ 
ship of archaeology at Leipzig, where his lectures 
were very largely attended. His lively imagina¬ 
tion, prompted by his minute knowledge of an¬ 
tiquity, led him to write his two famous w’orks, 
which have so successfully reproduced pictures of 
the ancient society of Greece and Rome, while giv¬ 
ing in detail a vast amount of archaeological in¬ 
formation. These works are Callus (Leipzig, 1838), 
a quasi-narrative of life at Rome under Augustus; 
and Charihles (Leipzig, 1840), a story of society in 
ancient Greece. These two works have been re¬ 
vised, re-edited, aud translated by numerous schol¬ 
ars, and have been a storehouse of information to 
students in all lands. His formal treatise, Dt Co- 
tnicis Romanorum Fabulis (Leipzig, 1837), is auotber 
valuable production, as is also his hand-book of 
Roman antiquities, carried on after his death by 
Marquanlt. Becker died at Meissen, Sept. 29th, 
1846. 

Beda (VenerabYlis). The most distinguished 
scholar iu the world at the time he lived, born at 
Durham (England) in or about the year a.d. 672. 
He remained for thirteen years in the monastery of 
St. Peter under the care of the abbot. He was or¬ 
dained priest iu his thirtieth year, and devoted liis 
life to such literature as was possible iu those days, 
gaining a knowledge of Greek, Latiu, Hebrew, med¬ 
icine, and astronomy. He was the author of nu¬ 
merous homilies, hyrnus, epigrams, biographies of 
saints, works on chronology and grammar, aud 
commentaries on various books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. His most valuable production is his Histories 
Ecclesiastica Oentis Anglorum in five books, to 
which we owe nearly all our information regard¬ 
ing the history of England to a.d. 731, aud which 
King Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon. A good 
English version is that of Giles (1843). 

Bedri&cum or BebriAcum. A hamlet in Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul, between Verona and Creinona, w’here in 
the same year (a.d. 69) Otho was defeated by the 
troops of Vitellius, and Vitellius by those of Ves- 
pasiau (Tac. Hist. i. 15). The modern name is Ca^ 
neto. 

Bed-clothing. See Babylonicum; Lodix; 

Stragulum. 

Beds. See Lectus. 

Beer. See Cervesia. 

Beggars. See Mendicus. 

Bekker, Immanuel. A distinguished German 
philologist, who was born at Berlin iu 1785. He 
took his degree at the University of Halle in 1807, 
being regarded as the most brilliant pupil of F. A. 
Wolf (q. v.). In 1811 he became Professor of Clas¬ 
sical Philology at Berlin, where he died iu 1871. 
Bekker’s life-work lay in the line of mauuscript 
recension, for which a loug course of careful study 
iu the libraries of France, Germany, England, and 
Italy well fitted him, and which he carried on in¬ 
dependently of the printed editions. He did much 
valuable work upon the Corpus Insertptionum Grae- 
carum; and published Aneedola Graeca , 3 vols. 
(Berlin, 1814-21); besides important recensions of 
the texts of Plato, Aristotle, the Attic orators, 
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Aristophanes, Thucydides, Theognis, Sextus Em¬ 
piricus, Livy, and Tacitus. 

Belgsys (BAc<rur). A Babylonian priest, who 
successfully conspired with Arbaces to overthrow 
Sardanapalus (q. v.), the king of Assyria. 

Belgae. See Gallia. 

Belgfca. See Gallia. 

Belgium. A division of Gallia Belgica. The 
name is often used of the whole country. See 
Caes. B. O. v. 24. 

Bolides. See Belus. 

Belldes. See Belus. 

Belisana. A deity of the Gauls, identified by 
the Romans with Minerva. 

Belisarius (Slavonic Bell - Tsar , “ White Prince”). 
One of the greatest generals of his time, to whom 
the emperor Justinian chiefly owed the splendour 
of his reigu. Spruug from an obscure family iu 
Thrace, Belisarius first served in the body-guard 
of the emperor, but soon obtained the chief com¬ 
mand of au army of 25,000 men, stationed on the 
Persian frontiers, and in a.d. 530 gained a com¬ 
plete victory over a Persian army not less than 
40,000 strong. The next year, however, he lost a 
battle against the same enemy, who had forced 
their way into Syria—the only battle which he 
lost during his whole career. He was recalled 
from the army, and soon became, at home, the sup¬ 
port of his master. In the year 532, civil com¬ 
motions, proceeding from the rival factions of the 
circus, who called themselves the Greeu (Prasini) 
and the Blue ( Veneti), and who caused great 
disorders iu Constantinople, brought the life 
and reigu of Justiuian iu the utmost peril; and 
Hypatius was already chosen emperor, when Be¬ 
lisarius, with a small body of faithful adherents, 
restored order. Justinian, with a view of con¬ 
quering the dominions of Gelimer, kiug of the 
Vandals, sent Belisarius, with an army of 15,000 
meu, to Africa. After two victories, he secured 
the person and the treasures of the Vandal king. 
Gelimer was led iu triumph through the streets 
of Constantinople, and Justinian ordered a medal 
to be struck, with the inscription Belisarius Gloria 
Romanorum } which has descended to our times. 
By the dissensions existing in the royal family of 
the Ostrogoths in Italy, Justinian was iuduced to 
attempt the reduction of Italy and Rome under 
his sceptre. Belisarius vanquished Vitiges, king 
of the Goths, made him prisoner at Ravenna (a.d. 
540), and conducted him, together with many oth¬ 
er Goths, to Constantinople. The war in Italy 
against the Goths continued; but Belisarius, not 
being sufficiently supplied with money and troops 
by the emperor, demanded his recall (a.d. 548). 
He afterwards commanded in the war against the 
Bulgarians, whom he conquered in the year 559. 
Upon his return to Constantinople he was ac¬ 
cused of having taken part in a conspiracy; but 
Justiuian was convinced of his iunoceuce, and is 
said to have restored to him his property and dig¬ 
nities. of which he had been deprived. Belisarius 
died a.d. 565. His history has been much coloured 
by the poets, and particularly by Marmontel, in his 
politico-philosophical romance. According to his 
narrative, the emperor caused the eyes of the hero 
to be struck out, and Belisarius was compelled to 
beg his bread in the streets of Constantinople. 
Other writers say that Justinian had him thrown 


into a prison, which is still shown under the ap¬ 
pellation of the Tower of Belisarius. From this 
tower he is reported to have let down a bag fast¬ 
ened to a rope, aud to have addressed the passers 
by in these oft-quoted words: ‘‘Give an obolus to 
Belisarius ( Date obolum Belisario\ whom virtue 
exalted, and envy has oppressed.” Of this, how¬ 
ever, no contemporary writer makes any mention. 
Tzetzes (q. v.), a writer of the twelfth century, 
was the first who related this fable. Through 
too great indulgence towards his wife Antonia, 
Belisarius was impelled to many acts of injustice, 
and he evinced a servile submissiveness to the 
licentious Theodora, the wife of Justinian. See 
Mahon, Life of Belisarius (Loudou, 1829). 

Bellerdphon (BA Xtpoffr&v) or Bellerophontea 
(BeWt pocfiovrqs). Son of Glaucns of Corinth (or, 
according to another account, of Poseidou), and 
grandson of Sisyphus. His proper name is said 
to have beeu Hipponotis; the name Bellerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now un¬ 
known monster. In later times his name was 
wrongly explained as the slayer of a certain Cor¬ 
inthian, Bcllerus, on account of which he was sup¬ 
posed to have fled to Proetns at Tiryns or Corinth. 
The wife of Proetns, Anteia (or Stheneboea), fell 
in love with the beautiful youth ; he was deaf to 
her entreaties; she slandered him to her husband, 
who resolved on his destruction. He sent Bel- 
lerophou to Lycia, to his father-in-law Iobates. 
with a tablet in cipher, begging him to put the 
bearer to death. Iobates first commissioned Bel- 
lerophon to destroy the fire - breathing monster 
Chimaera, a task which he executed with the 
help of his winged horse Pegasus. (See Pegasus.) 
Thereupon, after a fierce battle, he conquered the 



Bellerophon, Pegasus, and Chimaera. Ttschbein, Hamilton 
Vases, vol. i. pL 1.) 


Solymi and the Amazons, on his return slew in 
ainbush all the boldest among the Lyciaus, and 
Iobates now recognized his divine origin, kept 
him with him, and gave him half of his kingdom 
and his daughter to wife. The children of this 
marriage were Isander, Hippolochus, the father of 
Glancus and Laodamia, aud the mother of Bor- 
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pedon by Zens. Afterwards Bellerophon was hated Benia (firjpa). The platform from which the 

by all the gods, and wandered about alone, de- orators spoke in the Athenian assembly. See 
vouring his heart in sorrow. His son Isander Ecclesia; Pnyx. 
was killed by Ares in battle against the So- 
lymi, while Laodamia was sacrificed to the . 
wrath of Artemis. This is the Homeric ver¬ 
sion; but, according to Pindar, Bellero- 
pbon’s high fortune made him so overween¬ 
ing that he wished to mount to heaven on 
Pegasus. Zeus, however, drove the horse 
wild with a gadfly, and Bellerophon fell and 
came to a miserable end. He was honoured 



as a hero in Corinth, an enclosure being con- The Benia of the Pnyx at Athena 


secrated to him in the cypress grove of 
Craneion. See Morris, Bellerophon in Argos , etc. 

Bellona. (1) The Roman goddess of war, in 
early Latin called Duellona. An old Italian di¬ 
vinity, probably of Sabine origin. She was sup¬ 
posed to be the wife or sister of Mars, and was 
identified with the Greek Enyo (*Evva>). Her 
temple, which was situated in the Campus Mar- 
tius, outside the old Pomerium, was used for meet¬ 
ings of the Senate when it was dealing with the 
ambassadors of foreigu nations, or Roman generals 
who claimed a triumph on their return from war, 
for it must be remembered that under such cir¬ 
cumstances a general might not enter the city. 
The pillar of war (Columna Bellica) stood hard 
by. It was from this, as representing the boun¬ 
dary of the enemy's territory, that the Fotialis 
threw his lance on declaring war. See Feti- 
ALES. 

(2) Quite a different goddess is the Bellona 
whom the Roman government brought from Co- 
mana in Cappadocia towards the beginning of the 
first century b.c., during the Mithridatic War. 
This Bellona was worshipped in a different local¬ 
ity, and with a service conducted by Cappadocian 
priests and priestesses. These Bellonarii moved 
through the city in procession at the festivals of 
the goddess, in black raiment, and shed their own 
blood at the sacrifice, wounding themselves for the 
purpose in the arms and loins with a two-edged 
axe, and prophesying amid a wild noise of drums 
and trumpets. 

Bellov&cL A people of Gaul inhabiting the 
site of the modern Beauvais iu the Isle de France. 
8 ee Caes. B. G. ii. 4. 

Bellows. See Folus. 

Bells. See Tintinnabulum. 

Belus (BijXor). (1) The son of Libya, granddaugh¬ 
ter of Io and Poseidon, and father of Aegyptns, 
Danaiis, Cephens, and Phiueus, to each of whom the 
patronymic Belides is applied. The daughters of 
Danaiis are known as Belides. (2) A name given 
to several kiugs of the East, whose existence ap¬ 
pears extremely doubtful. The most ancient is 
Bel ns, king of Assyria, father of Ninns, whose 
epoch it is impossible to determine. (3) A king 
of Lydia, father of Ninus (Herod, i. 7). The 
Belus of Assyria, or the remote East, is thought by 
some to be the same with the Great Bali of Hindu 
mythology, as well as the Baal who was the princi¬ 
pal male deity of the Phoenician and Canaanitish 
nations. The Belus of Babylon and Assyria has 
no identity, how'ever, with the Phoenician Baal, 
except that both bore the title of Bel-Ba'ab or 
“lord.” See Assyria; Babylonia. (4) A river 
in Syria where glass-making was invented (Plin. 
H. X. v. 19). 


Benacus Lacus. The moderu Lago di Garda 
in the north of Italy, out of which the Mincius 
(Mincio) flows. 

Bendideia (Bevbtbeta). A Thracian festival in 
honour of the goddess Bendis (q. v.), who is said 
to be identical with the Grecian Artemis, and with 
the Roman Diana. The festival was of a baccha¬ 
nalian character. From Thrace it was brought to 
Atheus, where it was celebrated in the Piraeus, 
iu the month Thargelion. The temple of Bendis 
was called Btv&ibfiov. 

Bendis (Bcj/dtr). A goddess of the moon among 
the Thracians. She was invested with power 
over heaven and earth, and identified by the 
Greeks with Artemis, Hecatd, aud Persephone. 
The worship of this goddess was introduced into 
Attica by Thracian aliens; aud was so popular 
that in Plato's time it became a state ceremonial 
at Athens. A public festival was instituted called 
the Bendideia, at which there were torch-races 
and a solemn procession of Athenians aud Thraci¬ 
ans at the Piraeus. See Artemis. 

Beneficium, Beneficiarius. The word benefi¬ 
cium is of frequent occurrence in the Roman law, 
in the seuse of some special privilege or favour 
granted by the praetor or the emperor to a class 
of persons on some special ground of equity; but 
the word was also used in other senses. In the 
time of Cicero it was usual for a geueral, or a 
governor of a province, to report to the treasury 
(aerarium) the names of those under his command 
who had done good service to the State; those 
whose names were entered in such report were said 
in heneficiis ad aei-arium deferri (Cic. Pro. Arch. 5; 
Ad Fam. v. 20; aud the note of Mauutius). It was 
required by a Lex Iulia that the names should be 
given in within thirty days after the accounts of 
the geueral or governor. In heneficiis in these pas¬ 
sages may mean that the persons so reported were 
considered as persons who had deserved well of the 
State, and so the word heneficium may have refer¬ 
ence to the services of the individuals; but as the 
object for which their services were reported was 
the benefit of the individuals, it seems that the 
term had reference to the gratuity iu the form of 
mouey or presents given for such services. The 
honours and offices of the Roman State in the re¬ 
publican period w'ere called the beneficia of the 
Roman people. 

Beneficium also signified any promotion con¬ 
ferred on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thence called heneficiarii; this term was a common 
one, as we see from inscriptions in Gruter (li. 4; 
cxxx. 5), in some of which the word beneficiarius is 
represented by the two letters B. r. Beneficiarius 
is also used by Caesar (De Bell. Civ. i. 75) to express 
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the person who had received a beneficium. It docs 
not, however, appear from these passages what the 
beneficium actually was. It might be any kind of 
honour, or special exemption from service (Suet. 
Tib. 12). 

Grants of land and other things made by the 
Roman emperors were called benefida , and were 
entered iu a book called Liber Beuoficionim. The 
secretary or clerk who kept this book was called 
a cowmentariis benefidorum , as appeal's from an in¬ 
scription in Gruter (clxxviii. 1). 

It was the practice of the kings and leaders of 
the tribes which took possession of the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire to grant lauds to 
their nobles to bo held generally for life on condi¬ 
tion of special persoual service. Lands so granted 
were called bencfida. From about the end of the 
ninth century, when benefida became hereditary, 
they were also called feoda or feuds, the two words 
being used iudifferently to denote the same con¬ 
dition of lauded property (Guizot, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France f iii. p. 247). The beuefici- 
arius is he who has a beneficium. Grants made 
for the purpose of endowing churches were called 
benefida; hence the word “ benefice ” came to be 
applied to an ecclesiastical preferment. 

Beneficium Abstinendi. See Hkres. 

Beneventum. The modern Benevento. A city 
of Samnium, about ten miles beyond Candium, ou 
the Via Appia. Its name is said to have been 


originally Maleveuturn, and to have been changed 
because of the evil omen contained in it. (See 
Euphemism. ) The more auspicious name was 
giveu it in b.c. 271 (Livy, ix. 27). It remained in 
the possession of the Romans during the whole 
of the Second Punic War, and obtained the thanks 
of the Senate for its firm attachment to the Re¬ 
public at that critical period (Livy, xxvii. 10). 
We subsequently hear of its being a second time 
colonized by the veteran soldiers of Augustus, 
and also a third time under Nero. Beneventum 
was situated near the junction of the Sabatus and 
Calor, now Sabbato and Calore. Its position was a 
very important one, since here the main roads in¬ 
tersected each other from Latium into southern 
Italy, and from Samnium into Campauia. Under 
the Lombards, Beneventum became the capital of 
a powerful dukedoru. It abounds iu remains of 
ancient sculpture above any other towu iu Italy. 
The most beautiful relic of former days at this 
place is the Arch of Trajan, which forms one of the 


entrances into the city. Near Beneventum, Pyr¬ 
rhus was defeated by Dentatus, b.c. 274. 

Benfey, Theodor. A distinguished philologist, 
who was born near Gottingen in 1809. He pursued 
the study of classical philology at the universities 
of Gottiugeu, Munich, Frankfort, aud Heidelberg, 
and later won distinction by his Lexicon of Greek 
Itoot8 (Berlin, 1839), and by his edition of the Sdma 
Veda (Leipzig, 1848)—a work which laid the foun¬ 
dation for the scientific study of the Vedas. He 
also published a Sanskrit grammar, with a chres- 
tomathy and glossary (Leipzig, 1854), a shorter 
Sanskrit grammar (London, 1868), and a Sanskrit- 
English dictionary (London, 1866). In his maga¬ 
zine Orient und Occident he published, iu 1863-454, 
a translation of the first mandala of the Rig Veda. 
To comparative mythology and folk-lore he con¬ 
tributed a translation of the Panchatantra t 2 vola. 
(Leipzig, 1859). 

Iu 1862, Dr. Beufey was made Professor of San¬ 
skrit aud Comparative Philology at the University 
of Gottingen, a chair which he continued to fill 
nutil his death in 1881. He left unfinished a Ve- 
dic grammar, for which he had collected a large 
mass of material. His only work in classical lit¬ 
erature was bis earliest publication— a translation 
of Terence (Stuttgart, 1837). 

No Bcholar did more than Benfey to enlarge the 
rauge of the study of Sanskrit, a work to which 
he brought the zeal of an enthusiast. As a com¬ 
parative philologist he was iu some respects a 
follower of Franz Bopp (q. v.), from 
whom, however, he deviated in de¬ 
riving all Indo - European w ords 
from mouo8yllabic primitive verbs, 
a conception which depeuds upon 
liis theory of the origin of stem 
suffixes. These he regarded as near¬ 
ly all derived from a fundamental 
radical y^ANT appearing iu the pres¬ 
ent participle of verbs. Iu his de¬ 
fence of this singular thesis he is 
obliged to assume pennutatious of 
souud that violate the most elemeu- 
tary laws of the science of phonol¬ 
ogy. His view is to be found set 
forth both in his Lexicon of Greek 
Roots, in his Sanskrit grammar, and 
in numerous essays. 

Benna. A carriage; a word de¬ 
rived from the Keltic. As a wagon of basket-work 
is still called benna iu Italian, Benne iu South 
German, and 
banne in Bel- 
gi u m, it is 
conjectured 
that the ve¬ 
hicle from 
the Column 
of Antoninus 
shown here is 
a benna * Bcnna . (From the Column of Antoninua) 

Bentley, Richard, perhaps the greatest among 
the classical scholars of England, was born at 
Oulton in Yorkshire, January 27th, 1662. After 
spending five years at the Wakefield Grammar 
School, ho entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1676, taking the Bachelor’s degree in 1679. No 
record has been kept of his career as an under¬ 
graduate, though he is known to have given evi¬ 
dence of a strong taste for classical study. Ill 
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1682, his college gave him the appointment of head¬ 
master to the Spalding Grammar School in Lin¬ 
colnshire, an office which he shortly resigned to 
become tutor to the sou of Dr. Stillingfleet, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Worcester. Iu 1689, he went to 
Oxford with his pupil, and gained such reputation 
by his erudition as to be twice appointed to deliver 
the Boyle Lectures on the u Evidences of Religion.” 
In 1690 he took orders, and received from Bishop 
Stillingfleet various preferments, with the office 
of librarian to the Royal Library at St. James’s. 
In 1700, he became Master of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and iu 1717, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
His arrogance, greed, and violence in his relations 
with his colleagues of the uuiversity made his sub¬ 
sequent career one of contiuual strife and contro¬ 
versy. In 1718, the University Senate voted to de¬ 
prive him of his degrees; in 1734, his deposition as 
Master was pronouuced ; yet his ability and force 
of character were such that at the time of his 
death he still retained his offices as well as his 
degrees. He died July 14th, 1742. 

As a philologist, Bentley may be truly said to 
have established the principles of historical criti¬ 
cism and opened a new era for classical scholar¬ 
ship, so that in Germany to-day his name is held 
in the highest honour as the greatest of Euglaud’s 
philologists. His Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris{ 1699) gave him an immediate reputation 
all over Europe. These Epistles purported to be 
the production of Phalaris (q. v.), and to date back 
to the sixth century B.c. This claim Bentley, in a 
paper published for Wotton, showed to be false, 
whereupon the Christchurch (Oxford) editor of 
the Epistles , the Hon. Charles Boyle (afterward 
Earl of Orrery) attacked Bentley in a dissertation 
which Dyce has characterized as “ a tissue of su¬ 
perficial learning, dexterous malice, and happy 
raillery.” To this Bentley, superior alike iu 
scholarship and wit, made his immortal reply, 
to which no answer was ever given, and which 
is a marvellously brilliant effort, unique iu be¬ 
ing at once imposing in its learning and fascinat¬ 
ing in its ingenious use of all the arts of contro¬ 
versy. The best edition is Wagner’s (1874). 

Other important works of Bentley are his Letter 
to Mill , on the chronicler Joliu Malelas (1691); an 
edition of Horace (1711)—an epoch-making master¬ 
piece, recently edited by Zaugeuieister (1869); an 
edition of Terence (1726); and an edition of Para¬ 
dise Lost (1732), carried out on the same plan, and 
much less happily executed. A very remarkable 
proposal of Bentley’s—remarkable considering the 
time at which it was put forth—was his plan, pub¬ 
lished in 1720, of printing an edition of the New 
Testament in which the received Greek text should 
be corrected by a careful comparison of the oldest 
existing Greek MSS., aud with the Vulgate. This 
proposal, which was received with a storm of op¬ 
position, was not carried out; but the principles 
laid down by Bentley have been adopted, and have 
produced important results iu the hands of Lach- 
maun aud other textual critics of later times. See 
Monk, Life of Bentley , 2 vols.(1833); and Jebb, Bent¬ 
ley (1882); with the article Textual Criticism. 

* Berecyntia (BfpfKum'a). A surname of Cybeld, 
from Mount Berecyntus iu Phrygia, where she was 
particularly worshipped. See Rhea. 

Berecyntii (Bcpt/cvimot) and Berecyntae (Btpe- 
Kvrrai). A Phrygian tribe, celebrated by the poets 


iu connection with Cybeie, so often styled Bere- 
eyntia mater (Verg. Aen. vi. 785). 

Berecyntus {Bepinwrot). A mountain in Phrygia 
Major, on the bauks of the river Sangarius. It was 
sacred to Cybeie, who is hence styled Bereeyntia 
mater . See Rhea. 

Berenice (Bepevbcrj). A name common to sev¬ 
eral women of antiquity. It is of Greek origin, 
aud means u victory-briuging ” or “ bearer of vic¬ 
tory,” the initial B being written, according to 
Marodonian usage, for the letter 4>, or, in other 
words, BepeiftKTj being put for <p€p*viKTj, just as 
the Macedonians said BiXtirrros for 4>i\i7nror. The 
most remarkable of this name were the following : 

(1) The granddaughter of Cassauder, brother of 
Antipater. She married Philip, a Macedonian, 
probably one of the officers of Alexander, and be¬ 
came by him the mother of many children, among 
whom were Magas, king of Cyrend, aud Antigone, 
whom she married to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
She followed into Egypt Eurydicd, daughter of 
Anti pater, who returned to that country to rejoin 
her husband, Ptolemy I. Berenice inspired this 
prince with so strong a passion that ho put away 
Eurydicd, although lie had children by her, and 
married the former. He also gave the preference, 
in the succession to the throne, to her son Ptolemy, 
notwithstanding the better claims of his offspring 
by Eurydice. Berenice was remarkable for her 
beauty, aud her portrait often appears on the med¬ 
als of Ptolemy I. along with that of the latter. 

(2) Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphia and Arsinoe. 
She followed her mother into exile, and retired 
with her to the court of Magas, at Cyreue, who 
married Arsinoe and adopted Berenice. This will 
serve to explain why Polybius and Justin make 
Berenice to have been the daughter of Magas, 
while Callimachus gives Ptolemy Philadelphia 
and Arsinoe as her parents. After the death of 
Magas, Arsinoe eugaged her daughter in marriage 
to Demetrius, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes; but, 
on the young prince’s having come from Mace¬ 
donia to Cyreue, she became attached to him her¬ 
self. Demetrius, conducting himself insolently, 
was slain in a conspiracy, at the head of which 
was Berenice. The latter thereupon married her 
brother Ptolemy (Euergetes) III. A short time 
after the nuptials Ptolemy was obliged to go on 
an expedition into Syria, and Berenice made a 
vow that she would consecrate her beautiful head 
of hair to Aphrodite if her husband returned safe to 
Egypt. Upon his return she fulfilled her vow in 
the temple of Aphrodite Zephyrites. On the follow¬ 
ing day, however, the hair was not to be found. As 
both the monarch and his queen were greatly dis¬ 
quieted at the loss, Conon the Samaritan, an emi¬ 
nent astronomer of the day, iu order to conciliate 
the royal favour, declared that the locks of Bere¬ 
nice had been removed by divine interposition, 
and translated to the skies iu the form of a con¬ 
stellation. Hence the cluster of stars near the tail 
of the Lion is called Coma Berenices (Berenice’s 
hair). Callimachus wrote a piece on this subject, 
now lost, but a translation of which into Latin 
verse by Catullus has reached onr time (Catnil. 
Carm. lxvi.). Berenice was put td death B.c. 216, 
by the order of Ptolemy Philopator, her son. (3) 
A daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphu9, given by 
him in marriage to Antiochus Theos, king of 
Syria, in order to cement a peace between the two 
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conntries. After the death of her father Antio- 
chus put her aside, and recalled his former wife 
LaodicA This last, having taken off Antiochus 
by poison, sought to destroy Berenice also as well 
as her son. This son was surprised and carried 
off by an emissary of Laodic6’s, and shortly after 
put to death ; and Berenice, iu searching for him, 
was eutrapped and slaiu, b.c. 246. (4) Called by 

some authore Cleopatra, was the only legitimate 
child of Ptolemy Lathy ms, and ascended the 
throne after the death of her father, b.c. 81. Sulla, 
who was at that time dictator, compelled her to 
marry, and share her throne with, her cousin, who 
took the name of Ptolemy Alexander. She was 
poisoned by the latter only nineteen days after the 
marriage. (5) Daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. The 
people of Alexandria having revolted against this 
prince iu B.c. 58, drove him out, and placed upon 
the throne his two daughters, Tryphena and Ber¬ 
enice. The former died soon after, and Berenice 
was given in marriage to Seleucus, suruamed 
Cybiosactes. His personal deformity, however, 
and vicious character soon rendered him so odious 
to the queen that she caused him to be strangled. 
Berenice then married Archelaiis; but Ptolemy 
Auletes having been restored by Gabiuius, the Ro- 
mau commander, she was put to death by her own 
father, B.c. 55. (6) A native of Chios, and one of 

the wives of Mithridates of Pontus. On the over¬ 
throw of this monarch’s power by Lucullns, Ber¬ 
enice, iu obedience to an order from her husband, 
took poison along with his other wives, but this 
not proving effectual, she was straggled by the 
eunuch Bacchus, B.c. 71. (7) Daughter of Agrippa 
I., king of Iudaea, and born a.d. 28. She was at 
first affianced to Marcus, son of Alexander, but 
this young man having died, Agrippa gave her in 
marriage to his brother Herod, king of Chalcis, by 
whom she became the mother of two sons, Bereni- 
•cianuB and Hyrcanus. Having lost her husband 
when she was at the age of tweuty, she went to 
live with her brother Agrippa, a circumstance 
which gave rise to reports injurious to her char¬ 
acter. To put an end to these rumours, she made 
proposals to Polemo, king of Cilicia, and offered to 
become his wife if he would embrace Judaism. 
Polemo consented, but she soon left him, and re¬ 
turned, in all probability, to her brother, for she 
was with the latter when St. Paul was arrested at 
Jerusalem, a.d. 63. The commerce between the 
guilty pair became now so public that the rumour 
even reaohed Rome, and we find Juvenal alluding 
to the affair in one of his satires (vi. 155). She 
followed Agrippa when he went to joiu Vespasian, 
whom Nero had charged to reduce the Jews to 
obedieuce. A new scene now opened for her; she 
won the affections of Titus, and, at a subsequent 
period, when Vespasian was established on the 
throne, and Titus returned home after terminating 
the Jewish War, she accompanied him to Rome 
along with her brother Agrippa. At Rome she 
lived openly with Titus, and took up her abode in 
the imperial palace, as we learn from Dio Cassius, 
who states also that she was then in the flower of 
her age. Titus, it is said, intended even to ac¬ 
knowledge her as his wife; but he was compelled 
by the murmnrs of his subjects to abandon this 
idea, and he sent her away from the city soon after 
his accession to the throne. Such, at least, is the 
account given by Suetonius {Tit. 7), who appears 
more entitled to belief than Dio Cassius, according 


to whom Titus sent Berenice away before his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, and refused to receive her 
again, when she had returned to Rome a short 
time after the commencement of his reign. There 
is a great difficulty attending the history of this 
Berenice as regards her intimacy with Titus. She 
must, at least, have been forty-two years of age 
when she first became acquainted with the Romau 
priuce, and fifty-one years old at the period of the 
celebrated scene which forms the subject of Ra¬ 
cine’s tragedy. Many are inclined to believe, there¬ 
fore, that the Berenice to whom Titus was attached 
was the daughter of Mariamn6 and Archelaiis, and, 
consequently, the niece of the Berenice of whom 
we have been speaking, she would be twenty-five 
years old when Titus came iuto Iudaea. The story 
of Bereuic6 forms the subject of a play by Racine, 
Berenice. 

Berenice. (1) A city of Egypt on the coast of the 
Sinns Arabicus, from which a road was made across 
the intervening desert to Coptos on the Nile, by Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphia, 258 miles in length. From this 
harbour the vessels of Egypt took their departure for 
Arabia Felix and India. It was through the medium 
of Berenice also, and the caravan route to Coptos, 
that the principal trade of the Romans with India 
was conducted. By this line of communication it 
is said that a sum not less than what would now 
be $2,000,000 was remitted by the Roman traders 
to their correspondents in the East, in payment of 
merchandise which ultimately sold for a hundred 
times as much. The ruins of the ancient Berenice 
are found at the modem port of Habest. (2) A 
city of Cyrenaica, called also Hesperis. In its vi¬ 
cinity the ancients placed the gardeus of the Hes- 
perides. It is now Bengazi, a poor and filthy 
town. Few traces of the aucieut city remain 
above ground, although much might be brought 
to light by excavation. 

Bergk, Theodor. A distinguished classicist, w ho 
was born at Leipzig in 1812. Between the years 1842 
and 1869 he held the chair of classical philology in 
three universities—Marburg, Freiburg, and Halle, 
retiriug iu 1869 from ill-health. His greatest com¬ 
pleted work is his Poetac Lyrici Graeci , 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1843), of which the fourth edition ap¬ 
peared in 1878. After his retirement, he began 
his Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, of which 
he finished only the first volume (Berlin, 1872), the 
second and third beiug edited bv G. Hiurichs (Ber¬ 
lin, 1883-84). He died July 20th, 1881. 

Beraays, Jakob. A distinguished philologist, 
born of Jewish ancestry at Hamburg iu 1824. He 
studied classical philology at Bonu, and became 
professor there in 1866. He was a prolific writer, 
but his magnum opus w'as his edition of Lucretius 
(1855). Other important publications were his 
life of Joseph Justus Scaliger (Berlin, 1855), Lu¬ 
cian und die Cynikcr (1877), and a translation of 
the first three books of Aristotle’s Politics (1872). 
His Gesammelte AbhandXungen were edited after 
his death by Prof. Usener of Bonn (1887). He died 
May 26th, 1881. 

Bemhardy, Gottfried. A well-known German 
classical scholar, was born near Frankfort iu 1800. 
He pursued his studies at the University of Ber¬ 
lin, and in 1829 became director of the philologi¬ 
cal seminarium at Halle. His chief philological 
works are Syntax der griechischen Sprache (1829); 
Paralipomena Syntaxis Graecae (1854); and a crit* 
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ical editiou of Suidas, 4 vols. (1834-53). His two 
works oil Greek and Latin literature— Orieehische 
Literaturgeachichte (1867-76) and the Orundriss d. 
rdmmhen Lit. (5th ed. 1872)—are valuable contn- 
bntions to historical literary study. He died May 
14th, 1875. 

Bero« (Bcpoi/). (1) An old woman of Epidaurus, 
narse to SemelA Her<5 assumed her shape when 
she persnaded SemehS not to receive the visits 
of Zens if he did not appear in the majesty of a 
god (Ovid, Met. iii. 278). (2) The wife of Dory- 

clus, whose form was assumed by Iris, at the in¬ 
stigation of Herd, when she advised the Trojan 
women to burn the fleet of Aeneas in Sicily (Verg. 
Aen . v.). 

Beroea (Bf'poia). (1) A large city of Macedonia, 
south of Edessa, and of great antiquity. Refer¬ 
ence should be made to the Acts of the Apostles, 



xvii. 11. (2) A town of Syria, now Aleppo or 

Haleb, near Antioch, and enlarged by Seleucus 
Nicator, who named it Beroea after the town in 
Macedou. In the Old Testament it is called 
Cbelbon. 

Berosus ( Brjpaxros ). A Greek writer, born in Bi- 
tbyuia, and a priest of Belus. He lived as early 
as the time of Alexander the Great, and about b.c. 
280 wrote a work, dedicated to King Antiochus So- 
ter, on Babylonian history, in three books ( Balrylo- 
niea or Chaldaiai). The work must have been of 
great value, as it was founded on ancient priest¬ 
ly chronicles preserved in the Temple of Belus at 
Babylon. Its importance as au authority for the 
ancient history of Asia is fully attested by the 
fragments that remain, in Bpite of their scauty 
number and disordered arrangement. They are 
preserved for ns chiefly in the works of Iosephus, 
Eusebius, and Syncellus, aud have been edited by 
W. Richter (Leipzig, 1825), and by MUller in the 
second volume of the Historicorum Or decorum 
Fragments (of the u Collection Didot ”), published 
at Paris in 1848. The work entitled AntiquiUitum 
Libri Quinqne cum Commentariis loannis Annii 
(Rome, 1498), published in Latin as a work of 
Berosus, was in reality written by the Dominican 
Giovanni Nanni of Viterbo. 

Beryllua (/SijpvXXor )• The beryl; a precious 
stone of the emerald species, and much used by 
the Romans iu the adornment of their cups. Pliny 
states that the Indian lapidaries were accustomed 
to colour rock-crystal in such a way as to coun¬ 
terfeit the beryl. The same writer speaks of six 
varieties of the beryl, or of what he considered 
such. 

Ber£tus (Bijpvros). Called in the Old Test. Bero- 
tha and Berothai. The modern Beirftt; au an¬ 
cient town of Phoenicia, about twenty-four miles 
south of By bins, famous iu the age of Justinian for 
the study of law, and styled by that emperor “the 
mother and nurse of the laws.” The civil law was 



taught there in Greek, as it was at Rome in Latin. 

It had also 
the name of 
Colon ia Felix 
Iulia, from 
Augustus 
Caesar, who 
made it a Ro- 
„ . # . man colony, 

Coin of Berytus. and named 

it in honour of his daughter (Plin. H. N. v. 20). 
The adjacent plain is renowned as the place where 
St. George, the patron saint of England, slew the 
dragon; in memory of which a small chapel was 
built upon the spot, dedicated at first to that 
Christian hero, but now changed to a mosque. It 
was frequently captured and recaptured during 
the Crusades. 

Bes (be-is = binae partes amis). Two thirds of 
a unit. See As. 


Beaa or Beasa (/S^cra, firja&a, firfalov). An Alex¬ 
andrian vessel used both as a drinking-cup and 
for holding perfumes, etc. The vessel was named 
from having upon it the features of the Egyptian 
god Bes, modelled in the clay. It was iu the shape 
of a flask, broad at the bottom and narrowing tow¬ 
ards the top. See Krause, Angeiologie, 379,380, 407, 
408. 

Bessi (B«Woi). A people of Thrace dwelling in 
a district known as Bessica, between Mount Rho¬ 
dope and the northern part of the liver Hebrus. 

Bessus (B rfaaos). A satrap of Bactria under 
Darius III., who, after the defeat of Darius by 
Alexander the Great at Arbela (B.c. 331), seized 
him with the intention of currying him as a pris¬ 
oner to his own satrapy. Being hotly pursued by 
the Macedonians, he murdered his royal captive 
and made his own escape. He was subsequently de¬ 
livered into the hands of Alexander, and that mon¬ 
arch, according to one account (Justin, xii. 5), gave 
him up for punisbraeut to the brother of Darius. 
Plutarch, however, states that Alexander himself 
punished the offender in the following manner: 
He caused two straight trees to be bent, aud one 
of his legs to be made fast to each; then suffer¬ 
ing the trees to return to their former posture, his 
body was torn asunder by the violence of the re¬ 
coil (Plut. Alex.'). Arrian makes Alexander to have 
caused his nostrils to be slit, the tips of his ears 
to be cut off, aud the offender, after this, to have 
been seut to Ecbataua, and put to death iu the 
sight of all the inhabitants of the capital of Me¬ 
dia. 

Bestiarii (di/pio- 
fia\oi). Persons who 
fought with wild 
beasts in the games 
of the Circus. They 
were either persons 
who fought for the 
sake of pay, and who 
were allowed to bear 
arms; or criminals, 
who were usually 
permitted to have 
no means of defence Bestiarii. (Bas relief, Palazzo Oreinf, 
against the wild Rome.) 

beasts. The hestia- 

rii who fought with the beasts for the sake of 
pay, and of whom there were great numbers in the 
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latter days of the Republic and under the Empire, 
are always spoken of as distinct from the gladia¬ 
tors, who fought with one another. It appears 
that there were schools in Rome in which persons 
were trained to fight with wild beasts (scholae bestia- 
rum or bestiarioruin). See Gladiatores. 

Betrothal. See Matrimonium ; Sponsaua. 

Betting. See Alea ; Pignus ; Sponsio. 

Biaidn Dikd {ftialtop bUrj). An action brought 
in auy case of brutal violence, and brought uuder 
the jurisdiction of the Forty. In practice, it was 
mainly restricted to (1 ) the illegal seizure by 
force of any kind of property, especially of slaves; 
and (2) the rape, or attempted rape, of a free 
person. 

Bianor (Biavoap). A son of the river-god Ti¬ 
ber, and of Manto, daughter of Tiresias. Servins 
makes him the founder of Mantua, and identical 
with Ocnus. 

Bias (Bias), (1) The sou of Amythaon and Ido- 
men6, was king of Argos, and brother to the famous 
soothsayer Melampus (q. v.). (2) One of the Seveu 
Wise Men of Greece. He was son of Tentamus, 
and was born at Priend, in Ionia, about b.c. 570. 
Bias was a practical philosopher, studied the laws 
of his country, and employed his knowledge iu 
the service of his friends, defending them iu the 
courts of justice, settling their disputes. He made 
a noble use of bis wealth. His advice, that the 
Ioniaus should fly before the victorious Cyrus to 
Sardinia, was not followed, and the victory of the 
army of Cyrus confirmed the correctness of his 
opiuion. The inhabitants of Prien6, when be¬ 
sieged by Mazares, resolved to abandon the city 
with their property. On this occasion Bias re¬ 
plied to one of his fellow-citizens, who expressed 
astonishment that he made no preparations for 
his departure, “I carry everything with me.” He 
remained iu his uative country, where he died at 
a very advanced age. His countrymen buried him 
with splendour, aud honoured his memory. Some 
of his apophthegms are still preserved. 

Bibaciilus, M. Furius. A Latin poet, born at 
Cremona about B.c. 103. He appears to have com¬ 
posed a turgid poem entitled Aethiopis , on the leg¬ 
end, very probably, of the Aethiopian Memnon; 
and also another on the mouths of the Rhine. 
The latter is thought to have formed part of an 
epic poem on Caesar’s wars in Gaul. Both works 
are lost, and we have only a couple of fragments 
remaining. Horace (Sat. ii. 5, 40) ridicules a laugh¬ 
able verse of his, in which Inpiter is represented 
as spitting snow upon the Alps: Inpiter hibernas 
cana nive conepuet Alpes. This line occurred in 
the beginning of a poem which he had composed 
on the Gallio War. Quintiliau (x. 1, 96) enumer¬ 
ates Bibaculus among the Roman iambic poets, 
aud in another part of his work (viii. 6, 18) gives 
this same line, citing it as an iustance of harsh 
metaphor. To render his parody more severe, 
Horace substitutes Furius himself for the mon¬ 
arch of the skies, and, to prevent all mistake, 
applies to the former a laughable species of des¬ 
ignation, drawn directly from his personal appear¬ 
ance, pingui tentus omaso , “ distended with his fat 
paunch.” 

Bib&sia (fiipatris). A gymnastic dance prac¬ 
tised among the Spartans by both men and women. 
See Saltatio. 


BIBLIOTHECA 

Bibliopdla (jSijSXiofruXi/f). A bookseller. See 
Liber. 

Bibliotheca (fiifiXLoOrficrj). A library. (1) Greek. 
The large libraries of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monarchs were unknowu to the Greeks till the 
time of the Ptolemies. We do indeed hear of a 
library formed by Pisistratus (Aul. Gell. vii. 17), 
which Anlus Gellius calls “the first public li¬ 
brary ”; of another by Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos (Atheu. i. 3); and among private collec¬ 
tors we hoar of Nicocrates of Cyprus, Euclid the 
Archon, Euripides (Athen. i. 3), Euthydemus (Xen. 
Menior. iv. 2), and Aristotle (Strabo, xiii. 1). But 
it was tbe Macedonian rulers of Alexandria who 
first created a public library ou a large scale. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus collected books from all 
parts of Greece and Asia, the larger number of 
which he deposited in the Museum (q. v.), a bnild- 
ing in the Brucbium quarter of Alexandria, and the 
rest in the Serapenm. Zenodotus was the first li¬ 
brarian, after him Calliiqachus (who made a cata¬ 
logue called the n/vaiccr), then Eratosthenes, then 
Apollonius, and then Aristophanes. The number 
of volumes in the two libraries seems to have been 
between 500,000 and 600,000. Books iu foreigu 
languages were brought to Alexandria aud trans¬ 
lated for the purpose of beiug placed in the library, 
and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
is said to have been made in this way. Galen tells 
us that the autograph original copies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were procured for the 
library. 

This priceless collection suffered considerably in 
the siege of Alexandria by Iulius Caesar, in the de¬ 
struction of the Bruchium quarter by Aureliau 
(a.d. 273), and by the edict of Theodosius for the 
destruction of the Serapeum (a.d. 389), until it was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs (a.d. 640). (See Gib¬ 
bon, chapter 51.) 

A rival library to that at Alexandria was started 
by the kings of Pergamus, but was transported to 
Egypt by Antony, who made a present of its 200,- 
000 volumes to Cleopatra. By the second or first 
century b.c. there seem to have been libraries in 
most Greek towns. (For bibliography, see below.) 

(2) Roman. The first public library in Rome 
was that fouuded by Asinius Pollio (Plin. H. N. 
vii. 30), aud was iu the Atrium Libertatis ou the 
Aventine. Iulius Caesar had projected a grand 
Greek aud Latin library, and had commissioned 
Varro to take measures for the establishment of 
it; but the scheme was prevented by his death 
(Suet. I id. 44). The library of Pollio was followed 
by that of Augustus iu the Temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine Hill (Suet. Aug. 29), auother, tbe 
Bibliotheca Octaviana (so called from Augustus’s 
sister Octavia), forming part of the Porticus Octa- 
via. There were also libraries on the Capitol, in 
the Temple of Peace founded by Vespasiau, iu the 
palace of Tiberius, besides the Ulpian Library (so 
called after its founder, Trajan), which was the 
most famous (Gell. xi. 17; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 16). This 
library was attached by Diocletian, as an orna¬ 
ment, to his thermae. 

Private collections of books were made at Rome 
soon after the Second Punic War, sometimes from 
the spoils of Grecian or Eastern conquest. Thus 
Aemilius Paulus brought to Rome the library of 
Perseus, king of Macedonia; Sulla, that of Apelli- 
con of Teos; Lncullus, the extensive one of the 
kings of Pontus, to which he gave the public free 
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BILBILIS 


access. The zeal of Cicero, Atticns, Varro, and 
others in increasing their libraries is well known. 
Serenas Sammonicas possessed a library of 62,000 
books. Towards the end of the Republic it became, 
in fact, the fashion to have a room elegantly fur¬ 
nished as a library, and reserved for that purpose. 
However ignorant or unstudious a person might 
be, it was fashionable to appear learned by having 
a library, though he might never even read the 
titles of the books. Seneca ([De Tranq. An. 9) con¬ 
demns the rage for mere book-collecting, and ral¬ 
lies those who were more pleased with the out¬ 
side than the inside. Lucian wrote a separate 
piece to expose this common folly. 

We read of provincial libraries at Milan, Comum, 
Tibur, and Patrae. 

A library generally had an eastern aspect (Vi- 
truv. vi. 7). In Herculaneum a library, fully fur¬ 
nished, has been discovered. Round the walls, it 
had cases containing the books in rolls, and a rec¬ 
tangular case occupied the centre of the room: 
these cases were numbered. It was a very small 
room—so small that a person by stretching out his 
arms could touch both sides of it; yet it contained 
1700 rolls. The cases were called either armaria , 
loculainenta^ foruli, or nidi. Asinius Pollio had 
set the fashion in his public library of adorning 
the room with the portraits and busts of celebrated 
men, as well as statues of Minerva and the Muses. 
This example was soon followed in the private li¬ 
braries of the rich. The librarii a bibliotheca or bib- 
liotheairii , who had charge of the libraries, were 
usually slaves or freedmen. See Liber. 

On ancient libraries, see Ritschl, Die alexandri- 
nischen Bibliotheken; Birt, Das aritike Buchwesen 
(1882); Egger, Gallimaque et VOrigine de la Bib¬ 
liographic; Polybius, xii.. 27; Lipsius, De Bib- 
liothecis Syntagma in Opera, vol. ill.; Becker-Gdll, 
Galius, ii. 418-424 ; Strand, Les Livresdans l'Antiq¬ 
uit e, chap, x.; Taylor, The Transmission of Ancient 
Books (1875); Bernhardy, Rom. Litter, p. 65; Cas- 
tellani, Delle Biblioteche nelV Antichitd (Bologna, 
1884); and the interesting chapter on the subject 
in Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries (1888). 

Bibractd. The modern Autun; a large town 
of the Aedui in Gaul, on the Arroux, one of the 
brauches of the Liger (Loire). Its modern name 
is a corruption of Augustodunum, by which it was 
known in imperial times. 

Bibrax. The modem Bi&vre; a town of the 
Remi in Gallia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

Bibi&luB, L. Calpurnius. A Roman statesman, 
one of the aristocratic party. He married Porcia, 
the daughter of Cato. He was Caesar’s colleague in 
the consulship ; but finding it impossible to thwart 
his designs, retired to his own house and took so 
little part in the conduct of affairs as to give rise 
to the epigram which Suetonius (lul. 20.) has 
preserved: 

Non Bibulo qnicquam nuper sed Caesare factumst; 

Nam Bibulo Ueri consule nil niemini. 

Biclinium. A couch for two persons, used at 
meals (Plant. Bacch. iv. 3, 84). The word is a 
hybrid, half Latin and half Greek. See Tricli¬ 
nium. 

Bicornlger. An epithet of Bacchus. 

Bicos (jffucor). An earthen vessel with handles, 
used by the Greeks for holding wine, and some¬ 
times for salted meat or fish. 



Remains of a Bidental. (Pompeii.) 


Bidens. (1) See Rastrum. (2) See Bidental. 

Bidental. An erection on a spot where light¬ 
ning had fallen. The name is derived from the 
sacrifice of a young sheep ( bidens ) by the haruspices 
at the place. Sometimes, from the resemblance of 
the structure to the mouth of a well, it was called 
puteal, as in the case of the puteal Ldtonis or 
Scribonianum at the eastern end of the Forum 
Romanum, and another in the Comitiura. (See 
Puteal.) When lightning had struck a spot, it 
was held necessary condere fulgur, either publics 
or pritatim, according to the nature of the place. 
If a man had been killed by the lightniug, it was 
not lawful to bnru the corpse, but he was buried 
on the spot (Pliu. H. N. ii. $ 145). Everything 
which had been scorched or scattered by tlie light¬ 
ning was solemnly collected by the poutiff (who 
was at a later date assisted by the haruspices) and 
piled up with a low muttered prayer. A bidens 
was offered, and a small euclosure, ueither paved 
uor covered, was built arouud the heap, and was 
further surrounded by an exterior wall, bearing 
the legend fulgur conditum . Many inscriptions 

of this kind are 
still extaut, and 
at Pompeii a bi- 
dental has been 
discovered, of 
which the outer 
protection is 
formed by eight 
Doric columns (Mazois, Ruines de Pompei , t. iv., 
pi. ii. iii.). It was not lawful to tread this locus 
religiosus,or even to look into it (Aminian. xxiii. 5). 

From Horace ( A. P. 471) it appears to have been 
believed that a person who was guilty of profaning a 
bidental would be punished by the gods with frenzy. 

Bidiaei (fiibialoi, ftibcot or (Sibvot). Magistrates 
iu Sparta whose business was to inspect the gym¬ 
nastic exercises. Their house of meeting (apxdov) 
was iu the market-place (Pausan. iii. 11, $ 2). They 
were either five or six in number, and had a presi¬ 
dent who is called in inscriptions npiafivs ftidicov 
( C. I. G. i. 611). See Gymnasium. 

Bidis (Bibos). A small town iu Sicily, west of 
Syracuse. 

Bier. See Fere- 
trum; Funus. 

Bifrons. An 
epithet of Ianus 
(q. v.) as being 
represented with 
two faces. 

Biga or Bigae. 

The Latin name 
for a chariot and 
pair. See Cur- 
RU8. 

Bigamia. See l anU8 Bifrons. (From a coin.) 
Matrimonium. 

Bigatd, sc. nummi. Roman coius (denarii), hav¬ 
ing the device 
of a two-horsed 
chariot (biga). 
See Denarius. 

BilbUis. The 
modern Bau- 
bola or Bam- 





Bigatt Nummi. 


bola, a town 
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of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, fa¬ 
mous as being the native place of tbe poet 
Martial, who often refers to it with pleasure and 
affection. (See Mart. i. 49; x. 103,104; xii. 18.) It 
stood on a rocky height in a 
barren, rugged country through 
which ran the river Salo. Bilbi- 
lis was noted for its manufacture 
of arms, and near it were the 
baths named from it Aquae Bil- 
bitanae. 

Bilix. See Tela. 

Bilychnis, sc. lucerna. A lamp 
furnished with two nozzles and 
wicks, so as to give out two sep¬ 
arate flames (Pet. Sat. xxx. 2). Bilychnia (Pompeii.) 

Bimater. An epithet applied 
to Dionysus as haviug had, in a fashion, two moth¬ 
ers. See Dionysus. 

Bingram. The modern Bingen ; a town of Ger- 
mauia Prima, on the Rhine, west of Moguntiacura 
(Mayeuce). See Tac. Hist. iv. 70. 

Bion (BiW). (1) A Greek bucolic poet, who flour¬ 
ished iu the second half of the second century b.c. 
He lived mostly in Sicily, where he is said to have 
died by poison. Besides a number of minor poems 
from his hand, we have a long descriptive epic 
called The Dirge of Adonis. His style is more re¬ 
markable for grace than for power or simplicity. 
(2) A native of Borystlieues, near the mouth of the 
Duieper, who flourished about B.c. 250. Sold as a 
slave when a boy, he was freed by his master, who 
was a rhetorician. After studying at Athens, he 
lived for a considerable period at the court of 
Antigouus Gouatas in Macedonia. His sharp, in¬ 
cisive sayings were proverbial in antiquity, as in 
the passage of Horace ( Epist . ii. 2, 60). 

Bipalium. A double mattock. See Pala. 

Bipennis. A two-edged axe. See Securis. 

Biremia (bbcairos). See Navis. 

Bimis or Burma (fiippos). A cloak or cape fur¬ 
nished with a hood; a heavy, coarse garment for 

use in bad weath¬ 
er. It was made 
of wool or beaver, 
with a long nap. 
The word is also 
used as synony¬ 
mous with LACER- 
NA, CUCULLU8, 
FlBherman with Birrus. (From a aIK l gAGUM, all of 
Pompeian Statue.) . . , 1 

which see. 

Bisaltes. A tribe dwelliug in Macedouio. 

Biaanthd (Burdv&rj). A Thracian town on the 
Propontis, subsequently known as Rhaedestum, 
whence its modern name Rodosto. 

Bisellium. See Sella. 

Bisaextum. See Calendarium. 

Bist6nes (Biorapts). A Thracian people who 
dwelt between Mount Rhodopd and the Aegean 
Sea, on Lake Bistouis, near Abdera. From the 
worship of Dionysus in Thrace, the female Bac¬ 
chanals were called Bistonides. Pliny mentions 
one town as belonging to the Bistones, i. e. Tirida. 

Bit See Frenum. 

Bithynia (Bi Bvpia). A district of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the west by Mysia, on the north by 
the Pontus Euxiuus, on the east by Paphlagonia, 




and on the south by Phrygia Epictetus. It was 
possessed at an early |>eriod by Thracian tribes 
from the neighbourhood of the Strymon, called 
Thyni and Bithyni, of whom the former dwelt on 
the coast, the latter in the interior. The country 
was subdued by the Lydians, and afterwards be¬ 
came a part of the Persiau Empire under Cyrus, and 
was governed by the satraps of Phrygia. During 
the decline of the Persian Empire, the northern part 
of the country became independent, under native 
princes, who resisted Alexander and his successors, 
aud established a kingdom, which lasted till tbe 
death of Nicomedes III. (b.c. 74), who bequeathed 
it to the Romans. Under Augustus it was made a 
proconsular province. It was a fertile couutry, in¬ 
tersected with wooded mountains, the highest of 
which was the Mysian Olympus, on its southern 
border. 



Coins of Bithynia, with the Heads of Roman Emperors. 


The chief towns of Bithynia were Chalcedon, 
Prusa, Heraclea (Pontica), Nicaea, aud Bithyuium 
(Claudiopolis). 

Biton (BiVcov) and Cledbis (KA<o0iv). The sons 
of Cydippd, a priestess of Herd at Argos. They 
were celebrated for their affection for their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged during a festival 
to the Temple of Herd, a distance of forty-five stadia. 
The priestess prayed to the goddess to graut them 
what was best for mortals, and during the night 
they both died while asleep in the temple. (Herod, 
i. 31; Val. Max. v. 4; Cic. Tuse. Di*p. i. 47). 

Bitumen. A word used by the Roman writers, 
especially Tacitus and Pliuy, to indicate a species 
of miueral pitch or oil. The corresponding Greek 
word is «<r</>aArov, the modern asphalt. It was 
brought chiefly from the Dead Sea (Asphaltites), 
and was used in building as a cement. In Syria 
it was quarried in solid blocks. In Zacyntbus 
(Zante) there was aud still is a pitch spring that 
has been at work for more than two thousand 
years. See Pliuy, H. N. viii. 15; xxviii. 10. 

Biturfcum. The modern Bourges; known also 
in aucient times as Avaricum ; the chief town of 
the Bituriges, on the A vara (Evre), a branch of the 
Cher. The walls of the town are carefully de¬ 
scribed by Caesar ( B. O. vii. 23), who besieged it 
and finally took it by assault iu b.c. 52. 

Bituriges. A numerous and powerful Keltae 
people in Gallia Aquitania, having in early ttaM 
the supremacy over the other Kelts in Gaol. TlMQf 
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were divided into two tribes: (1) Bituriges Cubi, 
with Avaricum ae their capital (Bourges); (2) Bi- 
tujuges Vivisci or Ubisci —their capital waa Bnr- 
digala (Bordeaux), on the left bank of the Ga- 
rumoa (Garonne). 

Biviom. A road or street which branches into 
two forks (Plin. __ | 

JE N. vi. ^ 32; ^ 

two such roads 
or streets in the 

town of Pompeii v 

. r Bivium m Pompeii (Rich.) 

there is always ' 

found a fountain, as in the example here given, 
which represents a bivium in that city. 

Bivouac. See Cabtra ; Excubiae. 

Bizond (Bi(annj). A city of Thrace on the 
Pontus. 

Bixya (Bi (inj). A Thracian city on the Euxine 
Sea, northwest of Byzantium. The poets declare it 
to have been shunned by swallow s because of the 
fate of Tereus (q. v.). See Ovid, Met. vi. 424 foil. 

Blabes Dikd (fi\a@T)e dUrj). A general name 
for an action available iu cases where one person j 
had sustained a loss by the conduct of another, no | 
matter whether the injnry originated in a fault | 
of omission or commission. The declaration of 
the plaintiff seems always to have begun with the 
words *E£A ayfri fifj followed by the name of the 
defendant. 

The proper Athenian court to take cognizance 
of the action was determined by the subject of 
litigation. Thus, a (HXdfirj in the market (cf. Aris- 
toph. Veep. 1407) would come before the Agorano- 
mi; dangerous buildings, before the Astyonomi; 
commercial cases, before the Thesmothetae; and, 
those relating to the law of inheritance, before the 
Archon Eponymus. I 

Blacksmiths. See Faber. 

Blanket. See Babylonicum ; Stragulum. 

Blastophoenlces (BAa<rro<£mW€f). A people of 
Lusitania, of Phoenician origin. See Appian, Be 
Beb. Ui*}). vi. 56. 

Blatta. A name given by Roman writers to an 
insect belonging to the orthoptera, of which the 
ancients knew several kinds. From their shun-1 


ning the light, Vergil calls them lucifugae . The 
Americau cockroach {blatta Americana) is our 
species. See Purpura. 

Blemj^es (BA (fives). A people of Aethiopia, 
presumably fabulous, as they are described as hav¬ 
ing do heads, but the eyes and mouth in their 
breasts. (See Pliny, H. N. v. 8; Amm. Marcell, 
xiv. 4). The name is also written Blemmyes 
(BA ifjifivfs). 

Boadicea or Boudicea. A queen of the Iceni 
in Britain, having been shamefully treated by the 
Romans, who eveu ravished her two daughters, 
excited au insurrection of the Britons against 
their oppressors during the absence of Suetonius 
Panliuns, the Roman governor, on an expedition 
to the island of Mona. She took the Romau 
colonies of Camalodunum, Londinium, and other 
places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their 
allies. She was at length defeated with great 
loss by Suetonins Paulinas, and put an end to her 


own life, a.d. 61. See Tacitus, Ann . xiv. 31; and 
Tennyson’s noble poem, Boadicea. 

Boats. See Navis. 

Bocchus. (1) A king of Mauretania, and father- 
in-law of Iugurtha (q. v.), with whom at first he 
made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of 
Marius, B.c. 106. (2) The sou of the preceding, 

who took part in the Civil Wars. He was con¬ 
firmed in his kingdom by Augustus. 

Bodotria or Boderla Aestoarium. The Firth 
of Forth ; an estuary on the eastern coast of Scot¬ 
land. See Tacitus, Agric. 23 and 25. 

Boebeis (Boiftyis ). A lake in Thessaly uear 
Mount Ossa (Herod, vii. 129). 

Boeckh, Philipp August. Au archseologist, 
bora November 24th, 1785, at Karlsruhe. He 
entered the Uuiversity of Halle iu 1803, and was 
influenced by the remarkable prelections of F. A. 
Wolf (q. v.) to engage in the study of classical 
philology, of which he became professor at Heidel¬ 
berg iu 1809, leaving that chair to take the pro¬ 
fessorship of rhetoric and ancient literature at 
Berlin, where he lectured for some forty years 
with extraordinary success. His is one of the 
greatest names in the history of philology as a 
science, in that he couceived of it as au organically 
constituted whole; so that his lectures included 
grammar (formal and historical), exegesis, archie- 
ology proper, and the study of ancieut literature, 
history, politics, religiou, and society. In short, 
he aimed at an intellectual reproduction of antiq¬ 
uity ou all its sides, as esscutial to a fruitful study 
of the classics. This view, which excited much 
opposition for a time, gave an undeniable impetus 
to profound and accurate scholarship. His great 
works are au edition of Piudar in 2 vols. (1811- 
22); his treatise Die Staathaushalt ung der A the¬ 
ft er, 2 vols. (1817; third ed., by Fraukel, 1886)—a 
mouuinent of subtle analysis, minute research, and 
vast learning; his Mctrologische Untersuchungen 
uber Gewichtc , Munz/usse und Masse des Alterthums 
(1838); his Urkunden fiber das Seeicesen des attischen 
Stoats (1840); the Corpus Inscriptionum Latina - 
rum, of which he began the publication at the 
cost of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and which 
has been continued by Franz, Kircliboff, Mommsen, 
Curtins, And Rohl; editions of the Antigone of 
Sophocles (1843), and of the fragments ascribed to 
Philolaiis; besides a collection of lectures, essays, 
etc., with the title Gesammelte kleine Schriften , 7 
vols. (1858- 74 ). He died in Berlin, August 3d, 
1867. See Von Lentsch, Phil. Am. xvi. (1886). 

Bofidromia (Borjbpopua). A festival celebrated 
at Athens on the seventh day of the month of Boe- 
dromion, in honour of Apollo Boedromios (Miiller, 
Dor. ii. 8, $ 5). The name Boedromios, by which 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and other parts of 
Greece, seems to indicate that by this festival he 
was honoured os a martial god, who either by his 
actual presence or by his oracles afforded assist¬ 
ance in the dangers of war. The origin of the 
festival is, however, traced by different authors to 
different eveuts iu Grecian story. See Plutarch, 
Theseus , 27. 

Boedromion (Borjbpopiuv). The name of the 
third Attic month, answering to the latter half of 
September and the beginning of October. See 
Calkndarium. 
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Boeotarches (B ouivrdpxrjs)- The Boeotians in 
ancient times occupied Arn6 in Thessaly (Time. i. > 
12). Sixty years after the taking of Troy they I 
were expelled by the Thessalians, and settled in ! 
the country then called Cadineis, but afterwards 1 
Boeotia. The leader of the Boeotians was King 
Opheltas. It would seem that their kings ruled 
the whole country from Thebes. Later on, the 
country was divided into several States, containing 
each a principal city, with its allies and depend¬ 
ants. The number and names of these independent 
States are differently giveu by different writers on 
tbe subject; we know, however, for certain that 
they formed a confederacy called the Boeotian 
League, with Thebes at its head, and Freeman is 
of opinion that the political union grew out of an 
older Amphictyony. Common sanctuaries were 
the temple of the Itouian Athene near Coronea, 
where the Pamboeotia were celebrated, and the 
Temple of Poseidon in Onchestus. Thucydides (iv. 
93) meutions seven independent States: Thebes, 
Haliartus, Coronea, Copae, Thespiae, Tanagra, and 
Orchomeuus; and we learn from inscriptions that, 
at one time or other, the following belonged to the 
same class: Anthedon, Lebadea, Hyettus, Acrae- 
phia, Chorsia (or Korsia, Demosth. F. L. $ 141, etc.), 
Thisb6, Chaeronea. O. Miiller ( Orchom. p. 403 ) 
supposes there were originally fourteen free States. 
Probably the number differed at different times. 

Each of the principal towns of Boeotia seems to 
have had its &j/xor and fiovXrj. The fiovXrj was pre¬ 
sided over by an archon, who probably had suc¬ 
ceeded to tbe priestly functions of the old kings, 
but possessed little, if any, executive authority. 
The polemarchs, who, in treaties and agreements, 
are meutioned next to the archon, had some exec¬ 
utive authority, but did not command forces—e. g. 
they could imprison, and they directed the levies 
of troops. But, besides the archon of each sepa¬ 
rate State, there was an archon of the confederacy 
— cipx<0v tp Kotpu) Bokotqjp — most probably always 
a Theban. His name was affixed to all alliances 
and compacts which concerned the whole confed¬ 
eracy, and he was president of what Thucydides 
calls the four councils, who directed the affaire of 
the league (anap to Kvpos 7you<ri). On important 
questions they seem to have been united; for the 
same author speaks of them as fj fiovXrji and in¬ 
forms us that the determinations or the Boeotarchs 
required the ratification of this body before they 
were valid. We may uow explain who these Boeo¬ 
tarchs were. They were properly the military 
heads of the confederacy, choBen by the different 
States; but we also find them discharging the 
functions of an executive in various matters. In 
fact, they are represented by Thucydides as form¬ 
ing an alliance with foreign States; as receiving 
ambassadors on their return home; as uegotiatiug 
with envoys from other countries, and acting as 
the representatives of the whole league, though 
the (3ov\r) refused to sanction the measures they 
had resolved on in the particular case to which 
we are now alluding. Another instance in which 
the Boeotarchs appear as executive is their inter¬ 
ference with Agcsilaus, on his embarking from 
Aulis for Asia (B.c. 396), when they prevented him 
offering sacrifice as he wished. Still, the principal 
duty of th6 Boeotarchs was of a military nature: 
thus, they led into the field the troops of their re¬ 
spective States; and when at home they took 
whatever measures were requisite to forward the 


| military operations of the league or of their own 
; State. For example, we read of one of the Theban 
j Boeotarchs ordering the Thebans to come iu arms 
! to the eccle8ia for the purpose of being ready to 
1 attack Plataea. Each State of the confederacy 
elected oue Boeotarch, the Thebans two, although 
ou one occasion—i.e. after the return of the exiles 
with Pelopidas (b.c. 379) —we read of there being 
three at Thebes. The total number from the whole 
confederacy varied with the number of the inde¬ 
pendent States. Meution is made of the Boeo¬ 
tarchs by Thucydides, in connection with the bat¬ 
tle of Delium (b.c. 424). There is, however, a dif¬ 
ference of opinion with respect to his meaning: 
some understand him to speak of eleven, some of 
twelve, aud others of thirteen Boeotarchs. Dr. 
Arnold is disposed to adopt the last number; and 
we think the context is in favour of the opinion 
that there were theu thirteen Boeotarchs, so that 
tbe number of free States was twelve. At the time 
of the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371), we find seven 
Boeotarchs mentioned; ou another occasion, when 
Greece was invaded by the Gauls (B.c. 279 ), we 
read of four. Livy states that there were twelve, 
but before the time (b.c. 171) to which his state¬ 
ment refers Plataea had been reunited to the 
league. Still the number mentioned in any case is 
no test of the actual number, inasmuch as we are 
not sure that all the Boeotarchs were sent out by 
their respective states on every expedition or to 
every battle. 

The Boeotarchs, when engaged in military ser¬ 
vice, formed a council of war, the decisions of 
which were determined on by a majority of votes, 
the president being one of the two Theban Boeo¬ 
tarchs who commanded alternately. Their period 
of service was a year, beginning about the winter 
solstice; and whoever continued in office longer 
than his time was punishable with death both at 
Thebes and in other cities. Epaminondos and Pe¬ 
lopidas did so on their invasion of Laconia (b.c. 
369), but their eminent services saved them; in 
fact, the judges did not even come to a vote re¬ 
specting the former ( ov8( dp\t]p ntpt airrov 6<<r6ai 
TTfp yfrrjcjiop). At the expiration of the year, a Boeo¬ 
tarch was eligible to office a second time, aud Pe¬ 
lopidas was repeatedly chosen. From the case 
of Epaminomlas and Pelopidas, who were brought 
before Thebau judges (8uca(rrat) for transgressiou 
of the law which limited the time of office, we may 
conclude that each Boeotarch was responsible to 
his own State alone, and not to the general body 
of the four councils. 

Mention is made by Livy of an electiou of Boeo¬ 
tarchs. He further informs us that the league (oom- 
cilium) was brokeu up by the Romans B.C. 171. 
Still, it must have been partially revived, as we are 
told of a second breaking-up by the Romans after 
the destruction of Coriuth, B.c. 146. See Freemau, 
Hist, of Federal Government (1898), and Ten Breu- 
jel, De Foedere Boeotico (Grouiugen, 1834). 

Boeotia (Boiom'a). A country of Greece proper, 
lyiug to the northwest of Attica, and shut iu by 
the chains of Helicon, Cithaeron, Parnassus, ami, 
towards the sea, Ptoiis; which mountains enclosed 
a large plain, constituting the chief part of tbe 
country. Numerous rivers, of which the Cephis- 
sus was the most important, descending from the 
heights, had probably stagnated for a long time, 
and formed lakes, of which the Copals was the 
largest. These same rivers appear to have formed 
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the soil of Boeotia, which is among the most fruit¬ 
ful iu Greece. Boeotia was also perhaps the most 
thickly settled part of Greece, for no other could 
show au equal number of important cities. This 
country, as we learu from the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of Strabo, Pausanias, aud other ancient 
writers, was first occupied by several barbarous 
clans, under the various names of Aeoues, Ecteues, 
Teuimices, and Hyalites. To these succeeded, ac¬ 
cording to the common account, Cadmus and his 
followers, who, after expelling some of the indig¬ 
enous tribes above mentioned, aud conciliating 
others, founded a city, which became afterwards 
so celebrated uuder the name of Thebes, aud to 
which he gave the name of Cadmea. The descend¬ 
ants of Cadmus were compelled, subsequently, to 
evacuate Boeotia, after the capture of Thebes by 
the Epigoui, and to seek refuge iu the country of 
the Illyrian Enchelees (Herod, v. 61). They re¬ 
gained possession, however, of their former terri¬ 
tory, but were ouce more expelled, as we learn 
from Strabo, by a numerous horde of Thracians 
and others. On this occasiou, having withdrawn 
into Thessaly, they united themselves with the 
people of Aru6, a district of that province, and for 
the first time assumed the name of Boeotians. 
After a lapse of some years, they were compelled 
to abandon Thessaly, when they ouce more suc¬ 
ceeded in re-establishing themselves in their 
original abode, to which they now communicated 
the name of Boeotia. This event, according to 
Thucydides, occurred about sixty years after the 
capture of Troy ; but, iu order to reconcile this 
accouut with the Btatoment of Homer, who dis¬ 
tinctly names the Boeotians among the Grecian 
forces assembled at that memorable siege, the his¬ 
torian admits that a Boeotian division (a7ro8ao-/zdr) 
had already settled iu this province prior to the 
migration of the great body of the uation (i. 12). 



The government of Boeotia remaiued under the 
monarchical form till the death of Xanthus, who 
fell iu siugle combat with Melanthus the Messe- 
niau, when it was determined to adopt a republi¬ 
can constitution. This, though imperfectly kuown 
to us, appears to have been a compound of aristo¬ 
cratic aud democratic principles, the former being 
apparent iu tbe appointment of thirteen annual 
magistrates uamed Boeotarclis (see Boeotarches), 
who presided over the military as well as civil 
departments; tbe latter in tbe establishment of 
four councils, which were possessed, in fact, of tbe 
sovereign authority, since all measures of impor¬ 
tance were to be submitted to their deliberatiou. 
The general assembly of tbe Boeotian Republic was 
held in the temple of the Itonian Athen4. From 
the extent aud population of their territory the 
Boeotians might have played the first part in 
Greece, if they had not been prevented by the 
bad government of the cities, by the jealousy of 
Thebes, aud the consequent want of union. Aud yet 
the example of Epaminoudas (q. v.) aud Pelopidas 
(<1* v.) afterwards showed that the genius of 
two meu could outweigh all these defects. The 


Boeotiaus were regarded by their neighbours, the 
Athenians, as naturally a stupid race. Much of 
this, however, was wilful exaggeration, aud must 
be ascribed to the natioual enmity which seems to 
have existed from the earliest times between these 
two nations. Moreover, this couutry produced, iu 
fact, many illustrious men, such as Hesiod, Piudar, 
Plutarch, Epaminoudas, and Pelopidas. Iu Boeo¬ 
tia, too, Mount Helicon was sacred to the Muses, to 
whom also many of the fountains and rivers of the 
couutry w f ere cousecrated. In Boeotia are several 
celebrated ancient battle-fields, the former glory of 
which has been increased by later events; namely, 
Plataea (now tbe village Kokla), where Pausanias 
and Aristides established the liberty of Greece 
by their victory over Mardonius; Leuctra, where 
Epaminoudas triumphed over the Spartaus; Cor- 
onea, where the Spartan Agesilaiis defeated the 
Thebaus; and Chaeronea, where Philip founded 
Macedonian supremacy ou the ruins of Grecian 
freedom. Near Tanagra, the birthplace of Coriu- 
na, the best wine was produced ; here also cocks 
wore bred, of remarkable size, beauty, aud cour¬ 
age, with which the Grecian cities, passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, were supplied. 

The best-kuown towns of Boeotia were Orcho- 
meuus,Tegyra, Haliartus, Coronea, and Chaeronea, 
near Lake Copals; Larynuia, Phocae, Aulis, Deli- 
um, and Oropus, near the Euripus ; Thisbd, Ascra, 
The8piae, aud Leuctra, near the Gulf of Corinth; 
Thebae, iu the plaiu between Lake Hylica and 
Mount Teumessus; Potniae and Therapnae, south 
of Thebes ; and Plataeae, Erethrae, Eleum, Tana¬ 
gra, aud Pherae, in the valley of the Asopus. 

Boethius (better Boetius), Anicius Manlius 
Torquatus SeverInus. A Roman statesman and 
scholar, born in Rome about a.d. 475, and one 
of the distinguished family of the Auicii, who 
had for some time been Christians. Having been 
left an orphan iu his childhood, he was taken 
in his tenth year to Athens, where he remained 
eighteen years, aud acquired a stock of knowl¬ 
edge far beyond tbe average. After his return 
to Rome, he was held in high esteem among his 
contemporaries for his learning and eloqneuce. 
He attracted the attention of Theodoric, who iu 
a.d. 510 made him consul, and, in spite of his pa¬ 
triotic and independent attitnde, gave him a prom¬ 
inent share in the government. The trial of the 
consul Albiuus, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Boethius. Albinas was accused of maintaining 
a secret understanding with the Byzantine court, 
and Boethius stood up boldly in his defeuce, de¬ 
claring that if Albinns was guilty, so was he, and 
the whole Senate with him. Thus involved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to death by 
the cowardly assembly whose cause he had repre¬ 
sented. He was thrown into prison at Pavia, and 
executed in the year 525. While iu prison he wrote 
his famous work, De Consolatione Philosophiae , 
iu five books, a splendid testimony to his noble 
mind aud to his scholarly attainments. The editio 
princeps was published at Nuremberg in 1473 by 
A. Coburger. An Auglo-Saxou version made by 
Alfred the Great exists, of which an edition by 
Fox appeared in Londou in 1864. A good edition 
of the Latiu text is that of Peiper (Leipzig, 
1871). 

Besides writing the treatise De Consolatione , 
Boethius also trauslated many works on philoso¬ 
phy, rhetoric, aud mathematics from the Greek, 
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most of which are extant. His translations from 
Aristotle gave him much influence in the develop¬ 
ment of scholasticism ; and his manuals of geome¬ 
try, arithmetic, and music were long used in the 
mediroval schools. He was the last Roman writer 
of any note to show a good knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature. 

Bogud. See Bocchus. 

Boiae ( k\oios ). A collar of wood or iron put on 
the necks of slaves or criminals as a punishment. 
See the puu in Plaut. Capt. iv. 2,109. 

Boil One of the most powerful of the Keltic 
people, said to have dwelt originally iu Gallia 
Transalpina, but in what part of the country is 
uncertain. At an early time they migrated iu 
two great swarms, one of which crossed the Alps 
and settled in the country between the Po and 
the Apennines; the other crossed the Rhine and 
settled in the part of Gennauy called Boihemuin 
(Bohmeu, Bohemia) after them, and between the 
Danube aud the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy loug car¬ 
ried on a fierce struggle with the Romans, but they 
were at length subdued by the consul P. Scipio 
in B.c. 191, aud subsequently incorporated in the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina. The Boii in Ger¬ 
many maintained tlicir power longer, but were at 
length subdued by the Marcomanni, aud expelled 
from the country. 

Bola, Boiae, or Volae. An ancieut town of 
the Aequi, belonging to the Latin League. 

Bolbd (BoXfirj). A lake iu Macedonia, emptying 
itself by a short river into the Strymonic Gulf, 
near Bromiscus aud Aulou. 

Bolbitind (Bo\(jirlvrj). Now Rosetta; a city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of a branch of the 
Nile (the westernmost but one), which was called 
the Bolbitine mouth (t6 B oXfUrivov aropa). 

Bolster. See Culcita; Pulvinus. 
Bombyclnum (from fiopi 3v£, “ a silk - worm ”). 
One of the names applied to silk, for which see 
Sericum. 

Bombylius (fiopfivXios). A drinking-vessel 
with a very narrow mouth, whence it is called 
avarofxos or arevooTopos. The name is supposed 
to have been formed in imitation of the noise 
which water or any liquid makes in passiug 
through a narrow openiug. 

Bombyx (fiop$v £). The silk-worm. See Seri¬ 
cum. 

Bomilcar. A Numidian, deep in the confidence 
of Iugurtha. When Iugurtha was at Rome, in b.c. 
109, Bomilcar effected for him the assassiuatiou 
of Massiva. In b.c. 107, he plotted against Iu¬ 
gurtha. See Iugurtha. 

Bomonikes (/3 (opovUrjs ). Among the rigorous 
exercises to which the Spartau youths were sub¬ 
jected was a scourging before the altar of Ar¬ 
temis Orthia or Orthosia. He who held out 
longest uuder the sconrgiug was styled Bomo¬ 
nikes—a great honour. See Plutarch, Inti. Lac. 
239, 32. 

Boxnos (/9tt>fios). An altar. See Ara. 

Bona. In Roman law, the word bona is (1) 
sometimes used to express the whole of a man’s 
property; and in the phrases honorum emptio, ces- 
Bio y possessio, the word bona has this meaning. It 
expresses all that concerns a man’s proprietary 
position, whether as owner, possessor, creditor, or I 


debtor. Thus the word bona is simply the prop¬ 
erty as an object; it does not express the nature 
of the relation between it and the person who has 
the ownership or enjoyment of it. 

(2) In some places the word bona is used to sig¬ 
nify a man’s assets, i. o. his property after the de¬ 
duction of that which he owes. It is also used for 
separate portions of a man’s property. 

The legal expression in bonis y as opposed to do¬ 
minium or Qniritary ownership, means that prop¬ 
erty is held uuder a praetorian or equitable, and 
not uuder a civil or legal, title. The distinction is 
explained in the following passage of Gains (ii, 
40): “ Among foreigners ( peregrini ) there is only 
one kind of ownership (dominium), so that a roan 
is either the owner of a thing or he is not. And 
this was formerly the case among the Romau peo¬ 
ple ; for a mau was either owner ex iure Quiritium , 
or not owner at all. But afterwards the owner¬ 
ship was divided, so that now one mau may be the 
owner of a thing according to strict law (< dominut 
ex iure Quiritium ), and at the same time auother 
may be entitled to the beneficial ownership of it 
(in bonis habere). For instance, if I do not convey 
to you a res mancipi, either by the form of manei- 
patio or of in iure cessio , but simply deliver it to 
yon, you acquire the praetorian title to the thing, 
but it will remain mine ex iure Quiritium , until 
possession gives you a civil title by usncaption. 
For when the usncaption is once complete, from 
that time it begius to be yours absolutely (plena 
iure ) ; that is, it is yours both in bonis and also 
yours ex iure Quiritium , just as if it bad been 
mancipated to you, or transferred to you by in iure 
cessio” 

Quiritary ownership originally and properly sig¬ 
nified that ownership of a thing which was recog¬ 
nized by the law; it did not express a compound, 
but a simple notion, which was that of absolute 
owuership. But when it was ouce established 
that one man might have tbo Qniritary ownership, 
aud another the sole right to the enjoyment of the 
same thing, the complete notion of Quiritary own¬ 
ership became a uotiou compounded of the strict 
legal uotiou of ownership aud that of the right to 
enjoy, as united in the same person. And as a 
mau might have both the Quiritary ownership and 
the right to the enjoyment of a thing, so one might 
have the Quiritary owuership only, and auother 
might have the enjoyment of it only. This bare 
ownership was sometimes expressed by the same 
terms (ex iure Quiritium) as that ownership which 
was complete, but sometimes it was appropriately 
called nudum ius Quiritium (Gains, iii. 100). The 
historical origin of this double owuership is un¬ 
known. See Dominium ; Ius; Mancipium. 

Bona Cadtica. Cadncum (from cado ) signifies 
“that which falls,” and in its general legal sense 
might be auything without an owner, or what the 
person entitled to neglected to take (Cic. De Or. iii. 
31; Phil. x. 5); but the strict legal sense of cadv- 
cum and bona caduca is that stated by Ulpian 
( Fragm. tit. xvii. de caducis ), which is ae fol¬ 
lows : 

If a thing is left by will to a person, so that be 
might take it by the ius civile \ but from some cause 
does not take it, that thing is called caducum* as 
if it had fallen from him ; for instanoe, if a legacy 
was left to an unmarried person, or a Latinu /«- 
nianus , and the unmarried person did not within 
a hundred days obey the law (i. e. by manying)^ 
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or if withiu the same time the Latinus did not ob¬ 
tain the in* Quiritium , or if a here* ex parte or a 
legatee died or became a peregrinu* before the 
opeuing of the will, the thing was cadueum. 

Cadueum , or lapse of a devise, implies that a 
valid devise has been made, which the devisee is 
nnable or unwilling to take. 

Cadueum further implies that the will of which 
the lapsed devise is a part has come into operation. 
Strictly speaking, a devise which failed in the tes¬ 
tator’s lifetime was not caducum; it was, however, 
treated like a caducum , and so said to be in causa 
eadud ( Cod. vi. 51,2). 

Either a share of an inheritance or a particular 
legatum might become caducum. The law alluded 
to in the passage of Ulpian cited above is the Lex 
Xolia et Papia Poppaea. This law, which was 
passed in the time of Augustus (a.d. 9), had the 
double object of encouraging marriages and en¬ 
riching the treasury — aerarium (Tac. Ann. iii. 
25)—and contained with reference to these two 
objects a great number of provisions. Martial 
(v. 75) alludes to a person who married in order 
to comply with the law. For the do* caduca , see 
Dos. 

Bona Dea (“The good goddess”). An Italian 
deity, supposed to preside over the earth and all 
the blessings which spring from it. She was also 
the patron goddess of chastity and fruitfulness in 
women. The names Fauna, Maia, and Ops were 
originally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona Dea. She is represented 
in works of art with a sceptre in her left hand, a 
wreath of vine leaves on her head, and a jar of 
wine at her side. Near her image was a conse¬ 
crated serpent; indeed, a number of tame serpents 
were kept in her temple, which was situated in 
Rome on the slope of the Aveutine. All kinds of 
healiug plants were preserved iu her sanctuary. 
She was regarded in Rome as an austere virgin 
goddess, whose temple men were forbidden to enter. 
She belonged, accordingly, to the circle of deities 
who were worshipped by the Vestal Virgins. The 
anniversary of the foundation of her temple was 
held on the 1st of May, wheu prayers were offered 
op to her for the averting of earthquakes. Be¬ 
sides this, a secret festival was held to her on 
behalf of the public welfare, in the house of the 
officiating consul or praetor of the city, by matrons 
and the Vestal Virgins, on the night of May 3-4. 
The mistress of the house presided. No man was 
allowed to be present at this celebration, or even 
to bear the name of the goddess. After offeriug a 
sacrifice of sncking pigs, the women performed a 
dance, accompanied by stringed and wiud instru¬ 
ments. Under the Empire the festival degener¬ 
ated into a mystic performance of extravagant 
and indecent character (Jnv. vi. 313). 

Bona Fide®. A term frequently used by Ro¬ 
man writers, especially by the jurists, and is op¬ 
posed in meaning to mala fide* and dolus modus. 
It implies the absence of all fraud, insincerity, un¬ 
fair dealing, and bad faitb, and is heuce a neces¬ 
sary ingredient in all binding contracts. Bona 
fide possidere is said of him who has acquired the 
possession of a thing under what he believes to be 
a good title. 

In various actions arising ont of mutual deal¬ 
ings, such as bnying and selling, lending and hir¬ 
ing, partnership, and others, bona fide* is equivalent 


to aequum and iustum; and such actions were 
sometimes called bonae fidei actions*. The for¬ 
mula of the praetor, which was the authority of 
the iudex, empowered him in such cases to inquire 
and determine ex bona fide , that is, according to 
the real merits of the case. 

Bonam Copiam Iurare. A phrase expressive 
of the act of taking an oath to one’s solvency 
(Varro, L. L. vii. 105). The expression used by 
Cicero (Ad Fam. ix. 16), bonam copiam eiurare f is 
usually interpreted to mean the taking of an oath 
by a debtor to the fact of his insolvency. See 
Bonorum Cessio. 

Bona Vacantia. The property left by a person 
at death uot disposed of by will, and wheu there 
is no legal heir. See Herbs. 

Bonna. The modern Bonn. A town on the left 
bank of the Rhine, iu Lower Germany, and in the 
territory of the Ubii; a strong fortress of the Ro¬ 
mans, and the regular quarters of a Roman le- 
giou. See Germania. 

Bononia. (1) See Frlsina. (2) See Gksoriacum. 

Bonorum Cessio. As will be seen by reference 
to the article Bonam Copiam Iurare, the principle 
of relieving insolvent debtors, who fulfilled cer¬ 
tain conditions, from liability to imprisonment was 
recognized to some extent under the Republic. 
Iulius Caesar, when consul, b.c. 48, as a temporary 
measure of relief in time of distress, owing to 
the Civil War, discharged debtors who made over 
their property to their creditors from their debts 
(Caes. Be Beil. Civ. iii. 1; cf. Poste’s Oaius , p. 347, 
2d ed.). 

Cessio Ixmorutn was introduced by a Lex lulia. 
This law allowed an insolvent debtor to make a 
voluntary assignment of his property to his cred¬ 
itors. By making such assignment, the debtor 
obtained three advantages: (1) He escaped im¬ 
prisonment. (2) He did not become inf ami*. (3) 

Iu respect to property acquired subsequently to 
the assignment, he had the beneficium competentiae 
when sued by his old creditors—i. e. he could re¬ 
tain sufficient for his bare maintenance. He had 
not this right against creditors who had become 
so subsequent to the act of assignment. The 
property assigned by the debtor was sold by the 
process of bonorum emptio (q. v.), the proceeds be¬ 
ing distributed among the creditors. It is to be 
noticed that the assignment did not operate as a 
discharge, after-acquired property being liable, 
subject to the limitation explained above. 

Bondrum Collatio. By the rules of the civil 
law, emancipated cbildreu had no rights to the in¬ 
heritance of their father, since they had become 
strangers to his family. (See Emancipation But 
iu course of time the praetor granted to emanci¬ 
pated children the privilege of equal succession 
with those who remained in the power of the 
father at the time of his death. This favour was 
granted to emancipated children ouly on condi¬ 
tion that they should bring into one common 
stock, to be distributed with their father’s estate, 
whatever property they had at the time of the 
father’s death, and which would have been re¬ 
quired for the father iu case they had still xe- 
mained in his power. This was called coldjfitio 
bonorum. 

Bonorum Emptio. The technical term in Ro¬ 
man jurisprudence for the seizure of goods. If a 
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mail sentenced to pay a certain sum did not per¬ 
form his obligation within thirty days, the credi¬ 
tor obtained permission from the praetor to attach 
his goods. After a renewed respite of thirty days 
the sale followed by auction to the highest bidder, 
the intending purchaser bidding for the whole 
property, with its assets and liabilities. The for¬ 
mer proprietor might intervene and promise pay¬ 
ment at auy time before the fall of the hammer. 
The property once knocked down to him, the 
buyer became the absolute owner. A person 
against whom these proceedings were taken in¬ 
curred infamia. See Manus Iniectio. 

Bonorum Possessio. The technical term in 
Romau law for the succession which the praetor 
gave to the iuheritance of a deceased persou. See 
He res. 

Bonus Eventus. A Roman deity first wor¬ 
shipped by the rustics, and represented as hold¬ 
ing in one hand a cup and in the other a spray 



Bon us Eventus. (British Museum.) 


of wheat or other grain (Varro, Ii. Ii. i.). He per¬ 
sonified the favourable issue of events. 

Books and the Book Trade. See Biblio¬ 
theca; Liber. 

Boonae (J3oa>vai). Persons* in Athens who pur¬ 
chased oxen for the public sacrifices and feasts. 
They are spokeu of by Demosthenes in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Uponoioi and those who presided 
over the mysteries, and are ranked by Libauius 
( Declam . 8) with the tnrawcu, generals, and ambas¬ 
sadors. They were elected by the Ecclesia. There 
is often found mention of them ou inscriptions as 
paying into the treasury the money received for 
the hides of sacrificed animals (beppariKov). 

Bootes. See Arctos. 

Bopp, Franz. The founder of the science of 
comparative philology, and one of the pioneers 
of Sanskrit studies in Germany, born at Mayence, 
September 14tli, 1791. His parents having re¬ 
moved to AschafFenbnrg, the young Bopp there 
attended the gymnasium, and afterwards enjoyed 
the instruction of Windischmann. At the sugges¬ 
tion of Windischmanu, he went to Paris in 1812 
to coutinue his studies in Oriental languages, es¬ 
pecially in Sanskrit, and after five years in Paris 
to London, where he remained until 1820. Dur- 
iug his sojourn in Paris and Londou he received 
from the Bavarian Academy of Sciences an annual 
stipend of 1000 florins. In 1820 he was anxious to 
l»e made Professor of Sanskrit at Wurzburg, but 
the authorities considered it entirely unnecessary 
to create a chair for that language. In the follow¬ 


ing year, however, the brothers Von Humboldt, af¬ 
ter great exertious iu his behalf, had him appoint¬ 
ed professor extraordinarius for Orieutal languages 
and the science of language at Berlin, where he 
was made a member of the Academy in 1822, and 
professor ordinarius in 1825—a position iu which he 
was active until stricken with apoplexy iu 1864. 
He died October 23d, 1867. 

His principal works iu the field of comparative 
philology are: Ueber das Conjugationssystem der San¬ 
skrit- Sprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der griechi * 
sc hen, lateinischen , jtersischen und germanischen Spracke 
(Fraukfort-ou-the-Mai ii, 1816), published iu an Eng¬ 
lish translation in 1819; Vergleichende Grammatikdu 
Sanskrit , Send, Armenischen , Griechischen , Lateinischen , 
Litauischen , Altslawischen , Gotischen undDeutschen (Ber¬ 
lin, 1833-52; second edition 1856-61, third edition, 
posthumously, 1868-71); Die keltischen Sprachen in 
ihrem Verhdltnisse sum Sanskrit u. *. w. (Berlin, 1839); 
Ueber das Albanesische in seinen verwandtschaftlichen 
Beziehungen (Berlin, 1855); Vergleichendes Accentua - 
tionssystem (Berlin, 1854). His Sanskrit publi¬ 
cations include considerable extracts from the 
Mahabhdrata , very valuable works on Sanskrit 
grammar, aud the Glossarium Sanscritum . 

Bopp was not, it is true, the first to remark upon 
the striking resemblance of Sanskrit to the classi¬ 
cal aud other European languages. That resem¬ 
blance had been observed before 1588 by Filippo 
Sassetti, aud subsequently by many others, notice¬ 
ably by P£re Coeurdonx iu 1767, aud by Sir Will¬ 
iam Joues in 1786; Jones claimed a common ori¬ 
gin for Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latiu, Gothic, and 
Keltic—an idea carried out in much greater detail 
hy Friedrich von Schlegel (q. v.) in 1808. It was, 
however, reserved for Bopp to put this startliug doc- 
triue (for such, and even preposterous, it seemed to 
most classical scholars of that day) upon a scien¬ 
tific basis; aud this he did, at the early age of 
twenty-five. His predecessors had noted chiefly 
the resemblances betweeu individual words of San¬ 
skrit aud those other languages; Bopp turned bis 
gaze upou the grammatical structure of all these 
tongues, and was convinced of its substantial iden¬ 
tity in them all. The results of his investigations 
are embodied iu the Conjugationssystem. The same 
method was thereafter applied successfully to the 
investigation of other families of speech. Bopp’s 
object was, however, not merely the comparison 
of languages—this w r as with him only the means 
to an end—he sought to explaiu by this method 
the geuesis of iuflectioual forms. His views on 
this point seem to have passed through three 
stages of development. (1) The first stage is rep¬ 
resented by the Conjugationssystem of 1816. Friedr. 
vou Schlegel ( Spracke und Weisheit der Indier , 1808) 
had divided all languages iuto two groups, the in¬ 
flectional and the agglutinative ; inflection he called 
exclusively an inner change of the word, and denied 
to “suffixes” a derivation from originally inde¬ 
pendent words. Bopp adopted Schlegel’s theory, 
but expanded it thus: a word may uot only modi¬ 
fy itself internally, but may absorb the “verbum 
substautivum,” esse. 

Bopp was clearly still under the influence of a 
doctrine commonly held at that time, that every 
sentence is necessarily a reflection of a logical 
judgment; as the result of this doctrine he de¬ 
clares that in strictness there can exist but oue 
real verb, the verb to be. (2) Three years later, iu 
the English edition of the Conjugationssystem , Bopp 
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adopted the principle of composition to account for 
inflectional forms. The doctrine of roots had been 
advanced in Europe some forty years before, and 
Bopp, fluding it not only substantiated by the 
structure of Sauskrit, but also expressed in detail 
by the ancient Hiudft grammarians, made it his own 
task to account for the existing forms of language. 
A more important deviation from Schlegel’s views 
is Bopp’s derivation of the personal endings of the 
verb from the personal pronouns—an idea proba¬ 
bly obtained indirectly from observation of the 
Semitic languages. “ Of real inflections (in the 
Schlegelian sense) Bopp now recognizes only cer¬ 
tain vowel-changes and the reduplication.” (3) In 
bis Comparative Grammar ( 1833), Bopp, breaking 
completely with Sclilegel, commits himself to the 
“agglutinative” theory, according to which all 
words of Indo-European languages are derived 
from monosyllabic roots, which are either verbal or 
pronominal ; the forms of inflection arise entirely 
from the combination of different roots, of which, 
in each combination, all but one have assumed a 
purely subordinate and modifying character. A 
curious symbolic principle is also advanced by him 
(e. g. the feminine forms are “fuller and round¬ 
er ”), and a mechanical principle of balance, regu¬ 
lating the “weight” of syllables. Bopp speaks 
often of “physical laws” (which are nowadays 
called “phonetic laws”), and draws frequent met¬ 
aphors from the natural sciences. Of great signifi¬ 
cance for his linguistic views are also his frequent 
personification of language, and the persistence 
with which he speaks only of its decoy, of deterio¬ 
ration from an earlier stage of perfection, aud not 
of its simultaneous growth. 

Bopp’s discoveries resulted less from auy strict¬ 
ly scientific method of investigation instituted by 
him than from his remarkable genius, aud it can 
therefore hardly be said that he founded a school. 
Though his discoveries needed much supplement¬ 
ing in detail (which they received in very great 
measure through the learning and genius of Pott); 
thongh his inclusion of the Malay-Poly nesian lan¬ 
guages in the Indo-European group has been en¬ 
tirely rejected by later scholars; and though his 
CowfHirative Grammar has been superseded by later 
works; yet the foundations of comparative philol¬ 
ogy are still in the main as he constructed them; 
and but for him linguistic students might still be 
building npon sand, as they built, and could not 
but build, ere his day. 

The most recent and exteusive work concerning 
Bopp is 8. Lefmann’s Franz Bopp: sein Leben und 
•tine Wissenschafl (vol. i., Berlin, 1891), containing 
in a voluminous appendix Bopp’s correspondence, 
never before published, with Windischmanu, De 
8acy, and other scholars of note. The best char¬ 
acterization of Bopp’s scientific position is, how¬ 
ever, still to be fouud in Delbrlick’s Introduction to 
the Study of Language (English translation by Miss 
Chanuing, Leipzig, 1884), from which the above 
sketch is largely taken. See also an article by 
A. Kahn iu Unsere Zeit , 1868; and one by Brug- 
mann and Streitberg, forming an Introduction to 
vol. i. (1891-92) of their new periodical, Indogerma - 
ttiscke Forschungen . The same volume also contains 
a notice of Lefmann's book. 

Boots and Shoes. See Calckus; Caliga; 
Crepida; Solea; Sutor. 

Borbetomfigns. The modern Worms, also called 


Vangioues, and at a later time Woriuatia; a town 
of the Vangioues on the left bank of the Rhine in 
Upper Germany. 

Boreas ( Boplas ). Iu Greek mythology, the 
North Wind, son of Astraeus and Eos, brother of 
Zephyrus, Eurus, and Notus. His home was in the 
Thracian Salmydessus, on the Black Sea, whither 
he carried Orithyia from the games ou the 11 issue, 
when her father, Erechtheus, king of Athens, had 
refused her to him in marriage. Their children 
were Calais and Zetes, the so-called Boreades, 
Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, and Chiou6, the be¬ 
loved of Poseidon. (See Eumolpus.) It was this 


Boreas. (Relief from the Tower of the Winds at Athens.) 

relationship which was referred to in the oracle 
given to the Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes 
was approaching, that “ they should call upon their 
brother-iu-law.” Boreas answered their prayer 
and sacrifice by destroying a part of the enemy’s 
fleet on the promontory of Sepias, wherenpou they 
built him an altar on the banks of the Ilissus. 

Boreasmi or Boreasmus (ftopeaapoi or fdoptaa- 
pos). A festival celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Boreas, which, as Herodotus (vii. 189) 
seems to think, was instituted during the Persian 
War, when the Athenians, being commanded by an 
oracle to invoke their yapfipos cVmcovpor, prayed to 
Boreas. The fleet of Xerxes was soon afterwards 
almost entirely destroyed by a north wind, near 
Cape Sepias, and the grateful Athenians erected 
to his honour a temple on the banks of the Ilissus. 
Possibly, however, this merely revived an earlier 
celebration. A similar festival of Boreas was cel¬ 
ebrated annually at Megalopolis, and by the Tbu- 
rians. See Aelian, F. H. xii. 61. 

Borsippa (ra Bopaimra). A suburb of Babylon, 
about eight miles distant from that city, and con¬ 
taining the pile Birs Nimroud, generally regarded 
as the remains of the Tower of Babel. See Babel, 
Tower of. 

BorysthSnes ( B opva-Oevrfs ), afterwards Dana- 
PRis. The modern Dnieper, a river of European 
Sarmatia, flowing into the Euxiue. Near its mouth, 
and at its junction with the Hypanis, lay the town 
of Borysthenes or Borysthenis (Kudak), also called 
Olbia, Olbiopolis, aud Miletopolis, a colony of Mile¬ 
tus, and the most important Greek city on the 
north of the Euxiue. See Olbiopolis. 

Boaius. See Dubois, Simeon. 

Bosporus ( B oairopos ). A name applied to a 
strait of the sea. There were two straits known 
in antiquity by this appellation, namely, the Thra¬ 
cian and the Cimmerian Bosporus; the former now 
known by the name of the Straits or Channel of 
Constantinople, the latter the Straits of Caffa or 
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Theodosia, or, according to a later denomination, 
the Straits of Yenikald. It connects the Pains Mae- 
otis (Sea of Azov) with the Euxine. Various rea¬ 
sons have been assigued for the name. The best 
is that which makes the appellation refer to the 
early passage of agricultural knowledge from East 
to West (/Sour, au ox, and tropor, a passage). Nyw- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that 
the Phrygians, desiring to pass the Thracian strait, 
built a vessel, on whose prow was the figure of an 
ox, calling the strait over which it carried them 
fto6s nopot , Bosporus, or the ox’s passage (cf. Ox¬ 
ford in English). Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus and others of the ancient writers 


refer the name to the history of Io, who, w hen 
transformed into a cow (/Sov s) by Herd, swam across 
this strait to avoid her tormeutor. Arrian says 
that the Phrygians were directed by au oracle to 
follow the route which an ox would point out 
to them, aud that on one being roused by them 
for this purpose, it swam across the strait. (See 
Aesch. Prom. Fine. 732; Long. i. 30.) The strait of 
the Thracian Bosporus properly extended from the 
Cyaueau Rocks to the harbour of Byzantium or 
Constantinople. It is said to be sixteen m^es in 
leugth, including the windings of its course, and 
its ordiuary breadth about one and a half miles. 
Iu several places, however, it is very narrow; and 
the ancients relate that a person might hear birds 
siug on the opposite side, and that two persons 
might converse across it. Here Darius (q. v.) is 
said to have crossed on his expedition against the 
Scythiaus. 

Bostra (ra B oarrpa ; O. T. Bozrah ; Busrah). A 
city of Arabia, iu au oasis of the Syrian Desert, 
south of Damascus. 

Bottia (Bottui) or Bottiaea (Borrmia). A dis¬ 
trict iu Macedonia, on the right bank of the river 
Axius, extending in the time of Thucydides to Pie- 
ria ou the west. The Bottiaei were a Thracian 
people, who, being driven out of the country by 
the Macedonians, settled in that part of the Mace¬ 
donian Cbalcidied north of Olynthus which was 
called Bottice. 

Botfilus (aXXar, (pvoKrj). A sausage; a favour¬ 
ite food of both Greeks and Romans, and sold in 
the streets and places of public resort by venders 
known as botulani (Mart. i. 42, 9). These sau¬ 
sages, like our own, were usually made of pork, 
cooked in a fryiug-pan, and eaten hot (Juv. x. 355; 
Petron. 31). Sausages were also made of the blood 


of animals, like the Germau Blutu-ursl (Tertull. 
Apol. 9). The name tomaculum is occasionally used 
for botulns , but rather means sausage-meat. 

Bouae (fiovai). See Agela. 

Boukdloi ( $ovko\oi ). Members of a religious 
college at Pergamum during the Roman Empire, 
engaged iu celebrating the mysteries of Diouysus 
KaOrjyT}p<ov. There appear to have been colleges of 
a similar name throughout Ionia and Pontns. See 
Foucart, Les Associations Religiemes chcz les Greet, 
pp. 114-116. 

Bould (BovXi)). In the Homeric Age, a Bonld, or 
council of principal men, was probably a well- 
established and important feature 
in every Greek state. The Boul6 
of the Greek army before Troy 
cousists of the kings or principal 
chieftains OacrtX^cr, yipormt ), 
who meet at the call of Agamem¬ 
non, commander-in-chief, for free 
and equal debate on questions of 
policy. 

In historical times, a Bonld is 
found in very many Greek states, 
but it is only at Athens that the 
institution is intimately kuown 
to us. Here there were, strictly 
speaking, two bodies bearing this 
name—the Senate of the Areop¬ 
agus (see Areopagus) and the 
Senate of Five Hundred. It is 
the latter body which is always 
meant when the Bould is spoken of without further 
designation, and it is this which is here described. 

Composition, Organization, etc. —The mem¬ 
bership of the Bould, which under the Soloni&n con¬ 
stitution had been 400, 100 from each of the four 
old tribes, was raised by Clisthenes (B.c. 5O&-507) 
to 500, 50 from each of the ten new tribes. Wheu, 
iu 306, the tribes were increased to twelve, the 
Bould was increased to 600, but in the time of Ha¬ 
drian it was reduced to 500 again. The senators 
(PovXcvrai) had to be at least thirty years of age. 
Their term of service was from the beginning to 
the end of an Attic year. They were selected by 
lot; the senators of one tribe not being taken in¬ 
discriminately from the entire tribe, but so that 
each deme of the tribe should have a fixed number 
of members. Possibly the demes nominated can¬ 
didates by ballot, and the lot was used only to 
select the necessary number from among these 
nomiuees. Every senator, before entering into 
office, had to undergo an examination (doju/uuruz) by 
the retiring Senate. At the expiration of bis term 
he had to render au account (tCBvva) of his official 
career. 

1 11 order to facilitate the despatch of business 
and to secure rotation of authority, the year iras 
divided into ten periods (35 or 36 days each, in 
ordiuary years), called prytanics (npvravfiai) ; and 
the senators of each tribe in turn assumed the 
leadership for one prytauy, under the name of 
prytanes (npvrdvfit). The prytanes had tb’eir head¬ 
quarters iu the prytaneum (npvravuov), or tholo* 
(0oXor), a circular building near the Senate-honse 
(fiovXtvrqptov). Matters of business could here be 
brought before them, with a view to prompt con¬ 
sideration by Senate and Ecclesia. Every day one 
of the prytanes was selected by lot as ep istatss 
((Tricrrarqs tow npvraviwv). He kept the public 
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seal and the keys of the temples in which were 
deposited the public treasure and the public ar¬ 
chives. lu the fifth century this epistates also 
presided at the meeting of the Boul£ held on his 
day, as well as at the meeting of the Ecclesia, if 
one was held. Early in the fourth century, per¬ 
haps in 378-377, a more complicated method of 
securing a chairman was introduced. The afore¬ 
said epistates selected by lot nine proedri (n-pdedpoi), 
one from each of the non-prytaniziug tribes, and 
out of the proedri a second epistates (fTriordrrjs ran/ 
irpofdpay), to serve as chairman aud carry forward, 
with the assistance of his fellow-proedri, the legis¬ 
lative busiuess of the day. No one could serve as 
(viararrjt tuv rrpvravftov or as tmordrijs rav npo- 


impeachment for conspiracy. In this case 0ov- 
Xcvcrco)? is the abbreviated form of cVi/SouXfvcrfwff, 
and is the name for two very different actions at 
Attic law. (1) An action for conspiracy agaiust 
life, and instituted (a) by the person attacked, if 
competent, or by his or her legal patron (icvpios ); 
or (6) if the plot succeeded, by near kinsmen or 
the Kvpios. (2) Au action agaiust the person w ho 
had wrongfully inscribed another as state debtor. 
See PSEUDENGRAPHES GUAPIIE. 

Bouleuterion (fiovXfvrrjptov). See Boule. 

Boustrophedon ( fiovarpofadov ). The zigzag 
method of writiug—i.e. alternately from right to 
left, aud left to right. See Alphabet. 



■ tfyvv for more than one day in the same year. 
The Boute had also a secretary (y papparevs), who 
kept the records of both Bould and Ecclesia. A 
session was held every day, except holidays; there 
would perhaps be 300 sessions in a year. The 
usual place of meeting was the /Soi/Xc unstop, near 
the Agora. The pay for attendance was, in Aris¬ 
totle’s time, five obols per day. 

Functions: (1) Legislative .—According to the 
theory of the Athenian constitution, no subject 
could be acted upon in the Ecclesia until it had 
been considered in the Bould and a bill (npofiov- 
hvpa) there drawn up. The Bould, however, was 
a mere committee of the Ecclesia, not a co-ordiuate 
legislative body. Its concurrence was not neces¬ 
sary to the passage of a measure. 

(2) Administrative. —These were very numerous 
and extensive. For example: the Bould decided 
on the claims of pauper cripples to receive the 
dole provided for l>y law; it determined who 
should belong to the cavalry (bnrcis), and in¬ 
spected the cavalry horses, condemning the unfit; 
it superintended the navy aud the docks; above 
all, it bad a general oversight of the public fiuance, 
presiding over the farming of taxes, the renting 
of miues, payments to the special financial offi¬ 
cials, etc. These aud other administrative duties 
doubtless constituted the bulk of the work of the 
Boul6. 

(3) Judicial .—The Bould, like other magistracies, 
could punish those who violated its authority. It 
could also, either of its own motion or on the de¬ 
nunciation (fiVayytX/a) of a private citizen, pass 
seutence on officials, especially financial officials, 
for malfeasance in office. In the period of the de¬ 
veloped democracy its power, in most cases, seems 
to have been limited to the imposition of a fine 
of 500 drachmas. The evidence, however, on this 
point is confusing. See J. W. Headlam, Election 

Lot at Athens t chap. ii. 

Bouleuaeos Oraphd (j3ou\fv<rca>t ypa<f>rj). An 


Bovillae. Au ancient town iu Latium at the 
foot of the Alban Mountains, on the Appiau Way, 
about ten miles from Rome. Near it Clodius was 
killed by Milo (b.c. 52). 

Bows and Arrows. See Arcus ; Pharktra ; 
Saoitta. 

Brabeum, Brabium, or Bravium (fipafie'iov). A 
prize given to the winner at the public games 
(Prudent. IIcpi 2r€</>. v. 538). The cry bravo , as a 
sign of applause or approval, is derived from this 
word. 

Bracae (dva£vplbcs> BvXokoi). Trousers; panta¬ 
loons. These were common to all the nations 
that encircled the Greek and Roman population, 
extending from the Iudiau to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Hence Aristagoras, king of Miletus, in his inter¬ 
view with Cleoineues, king of Sparta, described 
the attire of a large portion of them iu these 
terms: “They carry bows and a short spear, aud 
go to battle iu trousers and with hats upon their 
heads.” Hence, also, the phrase bracati militis 
arcu8 t implying that those who wore trousers 
were in general armed with the bow. Iu par¬ 
ticular, we are informed of the use of trousers or 
pautaloons among the followiug nations: (1) The 
Medes and Persians (irspl ra cnc i\ca dva£vpibas). 
(2) The Parthians ami Armenians. (3) The 
Phrygians. (4) The Sacae. (5) The Sarmatae. 
(6) The Daciaus and Getae. (7) The Ten tones. 
(8) The Franks. (9) The Belgae. (10) The Brit¬ 
ons (veteres bracae Britoms pa ripens). (11) The 
Gauls (Gallia Bracata t now Provence; sagatos 
bi'acatosque; xpcavrai dva£vpt<ri , &s eVcetvoi {ipate.as 
npotrayopf vovai). 

The Gallic terra “ brakes,” which Diodorus Sic¬ 
ulus has preserved in the last-cited passage (lv. 30), 
also survives in the Scottish “ breeks ” and the 
English “ breeches.” Corresponding terms are 
used iu all the Northern languages. (See Skeat, 
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Etymolog. Did. 8. v. u Breeches.”) The Cossack 
and Persian trousers of the present day differ 
iu no material respect from those which were 
anciently worn iu the same countries. 

In conformity with the preceding list of testi¬ 
monies, the monuments of every kind which con¬ 
tain representations of the nations included in it, 
exhibit them in trousers, thus clearly distinguish¬ 
ing them from Greeks aud Romans. An example 
is seen iu the annexed group of Sarmatians, taken 
from the Column of Trajan. 



Sarmatians wearing Bracae. (Column of Trajan.) 


Bracciolini, Gian Francesco Poggio, one of 
the most noted names in the history of classical 
study, was born at Terranova, near Florence, in 
1380. He studied Latin under John of Ravenna, 
and Greek under Manuel Chrysoloras, after which 
he became a copyist of manuscripts, in which pur¬ 
suit his dexterity brought him the acquaintance 
of the chief scholars of Florence, by whose aid he 
was received into the service of the Roman curia 
(1403) as a secretary. Iu this office he showed 
himself an enthusiastic advocate of classical study, 
and took a most important part iu the revival of 
learning, cariug little or nothing for the exciting 
political and ecclesiastical movements of the jie- 
riod. Bracciolini (or Poggio,as he is usnally called) 
is best known for his remarkable success in recov¬ 
ering the lost masterpieces of Latin literature hv 
his researches in the libraries of monasteries aud 
convents, where manuscripts of priceless value to 
the classicist were lying hitherto unknown. In 
one of his epistles he relates how he discovered at 
St. Gall, in Switzerland, Quintiliau, Verrius Flaccus 
(in part), and the commentaries of Ascouius Pe- 
dianus. To him, likewise, we owe manuscripts of 
Lucretius, Columella, Silius Italicus, Manillas, Vi¬ 
truvius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Nonius Marcellu*, 
Probus, Flavius Caper, and Eutyches. At Langres 
he unearthed Cicero’s oration Pro Caecina , and at 
Monte Cassino a codex of Frontinus. No consider¬ 


ations of morality stood in Braccioliiii’s way when 
The proper bracae of the Eastern and Northern ! the question of securing a valuable manuscript 
nations were loose ( K€xa\a<rfi(vaij laxae\ and they , was before him. If a codex could be gained only 
are therefore very aptly, though ludicrously, do- j by fraud, he employed fraud, as when be actually 


scribed in Euripides as “variegated bags” ( tovs 
SvXokovs rovs noiKtXovs). To the Greeks they must 
have appeared highly ridiculous, 
although Ovid mentions the adop¬ 
tion of them by the descendants 
of some of the Greek colonists ou 
the Euxiue ( Trist . v. 11, 34). 

Trousers were principally wool¬ 
len ; but Agathias states that in 
Europe they were also made of 
linen and of leather; probably 
the Asiatics made them of cotton 
and of silk. Sometimes they were 
striped ( virgatae) } ornamented 
with a woof of various colours. 

Roman soldiers fighting iu the 
North were obliged to wear them, 
ow'ing to the severity of the cli¬ 
mate; and by the second century 
they were worn even at Rome. 
The emperor Alexander Sevenis 

Bracae worn by Ro- WO re w hite bracae ; some of his 
man Soldier. (Col- , ,1 , 

umn of Trajan.) predecessors, scarlet ones (cocci- 

neae). 

Bracarius, meaning properly a breeches-maker 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 24), came to be used of a 
tailor in general. 

Bracata Gallia. See Gallia. 

Bracchial6 (nept^pa^ioviop). A piece of de¬ 
fensive armour which covered the bracchium, or 
part of the arm between the WTist and the 
elbow. It is distinctly mentioned by Xenophon 
(Cyrop. vi. 4, 2) as part of the accoutrements 
worn by the Persians, aud is sometimes seen on 
figures of Roman gladiators, though the Latin 
name does not occur in this sense, except, per¬ 
haps, in Trebell. Claud. 14. 



bribed a monk at Hersfeld to abstract mann- 
scripts of Livy and Ammianus from the convent 
library. 

Bracciolini was an extensive traveller, and lias 
left some lively pictures of the contemporary 
life and customs of different European countries, 
especially of England and Switzerland, as well 
as some curious notes on the remains of antiqne 
art in Rome. He likewise describes the trial of 
Jerome of Prague. To pure literature he was a 
voluminous contributor, writing orations, epistles, 
treatises on rhetoric, translations from the Greek, 
moral essays, and fabliaux, all in Latin, as well 
as a history of Florence, written in imitation of 
the style of Livy. His Facetiae are remarkable 
alike for their indecency aud for their caustic 
satires ou the secular clergy. Of this class, his 
most famous writings are his violent and often 
filthy diatribes against Valla and Filelfo, who re¬ 
torted iu kind, and thus established a bad prece¬ 
dent which w r as followed in the later controversies 
of the Scaligers (q. v.), Scioppius, Sulmasius, and 
Milton. 

Bracciolini, who remained a layman until his 
death, retired in 1452 to Florence, of which re¬ 
public he became the chancellor and historian. 
There he died iu 1459, and was buried in the 
Church of Santa Croce. A statue of him by Do¬ 
natello commemorates his services to the human¬ 
ities. His life has been written in English by 
Shepherd (Liverpool, 1802). See also J. A.Symouds. 
The Renaissance in Italy (1886). 

Bracelets. See Armilla ; Caelatura. 

Brachmanae or Brachmanes (B paxpartt). A 

name used by the ancient geographers, sometimes 
of a caste of priests iu India (the Brahmins), some¬ 
times, apparently, of all the people whose religion 
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was Brahmin ism, and sometimes of a particular 
tribe. See India. 

Branchldae ( Bpayx & at ), afterwards DidYma. A 
place on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little south of 
Miletus, aud celebrated for its temple and oracle 
of Apollo, suruanied Didyniens. This oracle, which 
the Ionians held iu the highest esteem, was said 
to have been founded by Branchus, son of Apollo 
by a Milesian w oman. The reputed descendants 
of this Brauchns, the Braucliidae, were the heredi¬ 
tary ministers of this oracle (Herod, i. 157). The 
temple, called Didymaeum, which was destroyed 
by Xerxes, was afterwards rebuilt, aud its ruins 
contain some beautiful specimens of the Ionic 
order of architecture. 

Braaldas (Bpacridar). The most distinguished 
Spartan in the first part of the Peloponnesiau War 
(q. v.). In b.c. 424, at the head of a small force, 
having effected a dexterous march through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, he gained possession 
of rnauy of the cities in Macedonia that were 
subject to Athens; his greatest acquisition was 
Amphipolis. Iu 422, with only a haudful of hel¬ 
ots and mercenary troops, he gaiued a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, w’ho had been sent with a 
powerful Athenian force to recover Amphipolis. 
Brasidas was slain iu the battle. He was buried 
within the city, and the inhabitants honoured him 
as a hero by yearly sacrifices and by games. 

Thucydides praises alike the eloqueuce and the 
liberality and wisdom of Brasidas, aud Plato com¬ 
pares him to Achilles. 

Brasidea (Bpacrifoia). A festival held annual¬ 
ly at Sparta with orations aud contests, in mem¬ 
ory of Brasidas (q. v.), who, after his death, in 
AC. 422, received the houours of a hero. See 
Paiisan. iii. 14. 

Brattea (not bractea : see Lachmann on Lucret. 
i v. 727). A fiuely-beaten-out plate of metal, especi¬ 
ally of gold. Thicker plates were called laminae. 
The gold-beater is styled brattearim or bratteator. 
These plates were used for adorning statues, furni¬ 
ture, walls aud ceilings, and garments which were 
then called rentes auratae or sigilhitae. Pliuy (H. N. 
xxxiii. $ 61) says that from an ounce of gold, 750 
plates, each four fingers square, could be beaten. 

Brauron (B pavptav). A deme of Attica on the 
eastern bank of the river Erasinus, with a cele¬ 
brated temple of Artemis, who was in consequence 
called Brauronia. 

Brauronia (ra Bpavpa>via ). An Attic festival 
held every fifth year in the little town of Brauron, 
in honour of Artemis Brauronia. At Brauron, 
Orestes and Iphigenia (q. v.) on their return from 
Tanris were supposed to have lauded and to have 
left the statue of the Tauric goddess. The festival 
was uuder the superintendence of ten Uponotoi; 
and the chief solemnity consisted in the circum¬ 
stance that Attic girls between the ages of five 
and ten years, dressed in crocus - coloured gar¬ 
ments, went in solemn procession to the sanctu- 
arj, where they were consecrated to the goddess. 
During this act, the Uponoioi sacrificed a goat, 
and the girls performed a propitiatory rite in 
which they imitated bears. This rite may have 
simply arisen from the fact that the bear was 
sacred to Artemis, especially in Arcadia; but a 
tradition preserved iu Suidas relates its origin as 
follows: Iu the Attic town of Phanidae a bear was 


kept, which was so tame that it was allowed to go 
about quite freely, aud received its food from and 
among men. One day a girl ventured to play with 
it, and, on treating the animal rather harshly, it 
turned round aud tore her to pieces. Her brothers, 
euruged at this, went out aud killed the bear. The 
Athenians thereupon were visited by a plagne; 
aud when they consulted the oracle, the answer 
was given that they would rid themselves of the 
evil which had befallen them if they would compel 
some of their citizens to make their daughters 
propitiate Artemis by a rite called apKT*vuv y for 
the crime committed against the animal sacred to 
the goddess. The command was more than obeyed; 
for the Athenians decreed that from thenceforth all 
women, before they could marry, should have once 
taken part in this festival, aud have been conse¬ 
crated to the goddess. Hence the girls themselves 
were called dpicroi, the cousecratiou aptcreia , the 
act of consecratiug aptcrtveiv, and to celebrate the 
festival aptcrevtaBai. 

There was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by men and dis¬ 
solute women, at Brauron, in honour of Dionysus. 

Brennus. The Latinized form of the Keltic 
title bran, “a prince.” (1) A general of the Gaili 
Seuones, who entered Italy, defeated the Romaus 
at the river Allia, and entered their city without 
opposition. The Romans fled into the Capitol, 
and left the whole city in the possession of their 
enemies. The Gauls climbed the Tarpeian Rock 
in the night, and the Capitol would have beeu 
taken, had not the Romans been awakened by the 
noise of the sacred geese in the Temple of Iuno 
aud immediately repelled the enemy. (See Man¬ 
lius. ) Camillus, who was in banishment, marched 
to the relief of his country, aud totally defeated 
the Gauls, so that not one remained to carry home 
the news of their destruction. 



The destruction of the Gauls by Camillus is 
the national account giveu by the Roman writers, 
aud is replete with error and exaggeration. The 
domination of the Gauls in Italy was certainly 
of long continuance, aud was not terminated in 
the dramatic manner of the legend. See Camil¬ 
lus; Celtae; Knno, Yorgeschiehte Roms (1878); 
and Mommsen, Hist, of Rome , vol. i. p. 427 foil. 

(2) Another Gallic leader, who made an ir¬ 
ruption into Greece at the head of an army of his 
countrymen consisting of 152,000 foot and 20,000 
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horse. After ravaging various parts of uortliern 
Greece, they inarched against Delphi, and endeav¬ 
oured to plunder the temple. But the army of 
the iuvaders, according to the Grecian account, 
were seized with a panic terror during the night, 
and being attacked at daybreak by the Delphiaus 
and others of the Greeks, retreated in the utmost 
couftision. Large numbers perished, the Greeks 
continually hanging on the skirts of the retreating 
foe; and Breunus, wounded, and dispirited by his 
overthrow, killed himself in a fit of intoxication, 
B.c. 278 (Paiisan. x. 19). 

Brevlarium. (1) The title of the brief history 
of Rome by Eutropius (q. v.)—more fully 
Breviarium ab Urbe Condita. It is writ¬ 
ten in simple style, and was largely read 
both in the original Latin and in the 
Greek translation. The best text is 
that of W. Hartel ( Berlin, 1872). (2 ) 

A similar work, written at about the 
same time by Sex. Rufus Festus (q. v.). 

Breviarium Alaricianum, or simply 
Breviarium. Alaric the secoud, kiug of 
the Visigoths (a.d. 484-507), who reigned 
over part of Gaul and Spain, commissioned 
a body of jurists, no doubt Romans, to 
make a selection from Roman statute law 
and from the writings of Roman jurists, 
which should form a legal code for his 
Roman subjects. The code was completed 
in a.d. 506, and submitted to a council of 
bishops and nobles held at Aduris (Aire) 
in Gascony, and by them approved. The 
work was then promulgated by Gojaric, 
the count of the palace (comes palatii), a 
certified copy forwarded to each comes, aud 
the use of any other law prohibited. In 
some of the MSS. it is called Lex Theodosii , 
and the name Breviarium Alaricianum does 
not appear until the sixteenth century. 

The Breviarium contaius several sources 
of Roman law otherwise almost entirely 
unknown, especially Panins and the first 
five books of the Codex Theodosianus. 

There exist besides the MSS. of the Brevi¬ 
arium the MSS. of epitomes made in the 
Middle Ages. The standard edition is that by 
Haenel (1849). See also Biedeuweg, Common- 
tarii ad Formulas Visigoth, novissime repertas (Berlin, 
1856). 

Briareus (Bptapeor). See Aegaeon. 

Bribery. See Ambitus; Crimen Repetunda- 
rum. 

Bricks. See Fictile; Later. 

Bridges. See Pons. 

Brigantes. The most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabiting the whole of the north of the isl¬ 
and from the Abus (Humber) to the Roman Wall, 
with the exception of the southeastern corner of 
Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the Parisii. 
The Brigantes cousequeutly inhabited the greater 
part of Yorkshire, aud the whole of Lancashire, 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their 
capital was Eboractuu, uow York. They were 
couquered by Petilius Cerealis in the reign of 
Vespasian. There was also a tribe of Brigantes 
in the south of Ireland, between the rivers Birgns 
(Barrow) and Dabrona (Blackwater), in the coun¬ 
ties of Water ford aud Tipperary. 


Brigant inns Lacus. The modem Bodensee, or 
Lake Constance; also known to the nucients as 
Venetus and Acronius. The Rheuus (Rhiue) flows 
through it. 

Brilessus (BpiXrjaaos). A range of hills uniting 
Mount Pentelicus with Anchesmus. 

Briaeia (Bpunpr)* The daughter of Brisens of 
Lyrnessus, who fell into the bands of Achilles, bnt 
was seized by Agatnemnou. Hence arose the dire 
feud betweeu the two heroes. (See Achilles: 
Agamemnon ; Trojan War.) Her proper name 
was Hippodamia. 


The Rape of Briseia (Pompeian Painting.) 

Britannia (Bpcrravia), called also Albion. An 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, and the largest in 
Europe. The Phceuicians appear to have been ear¬ 
ly acquainted with it, and to have carried on there 
a traffic for tin. (See Cassiterides.) Commercial 
jealousy, however, induced them to keep their dis¬ 
coveries a profound secret. The Carthaginians suc¬ 
ceeded to the Phoenicians, but were equally mys¬ 
terious. Avienus (q. v.) in his poem entitled Ora 
Slaritima , makes mention of the voyages of a certain 
Himilco, in this quarter, and professes to draw his 
information from the long-concealed Punic annals. 
Little was known of Britain until Caesar’s time, 
who invaded and endeavoured, although ineffectu¬ 
ally, to conquer the island. After a loug interval, 
Ostorins, in the reigu of Claudius, reduced the south¬ 
ern part of Britannia; and Agricola subsequently* 
in the reign of Domitiau, exteuded the Romau do¬ 
minion to the Frith of Forth and the Clyde. The 
whole force of the Empire, although exerted to 
the utmost under Septimius Severus, could not, 
however, reduce to subjection the hardy natives 
of the highlands. This emperor divided the coup 
I try into two parts—Britannia Inferior or Sonthm 
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Britain, and Britannia Superior or Northern Brit¬ 
ain-each under a special prefect. Wbeu the Em¬ 
pire was divided under Diocletiau, Britain became 
a diocese of the praefectura of Gaul, and was gov¬ 
erned by a viearius residing at Eboracum (York). 
At this time it was marked out into five provinces, 
as follows: Britaunia Priina (England south of 
the Thames), Britaunia Secunda (Wales), Flavia 
Caesariensis (between the Thames, Severn, Mersey, 
and Humber), Maxima Caesariensis (all the rest of 
England up to the Walt of Hadrian), aud Valentin 
(Scotland south of the Wall of Antouiuus). Ptol¬ 
emy enumerates fifty-six towns ( coloniae , municipia) 
of Roman Britain, two of which (Eboracum and 
Verulatniiim) had the rights of Roman citizenship. 
Eboracum, Deva (Chester, castra), and Isca (Caer- 
leou) were military centres, each being the station 
for a legion of Roman soldiers, chiefly, however, 
Gauls, Germans, aud Iberiaus. 

To what an extent the Romans succeeded in in¬ 
troducing the refinements of their civilization iuto 
Britain may be seen in 
the great number of 
theirremaius that have 
been found, including 
roads, houses, baths, 
painted walls, altars, 
ornaments, mosaics, 
sculpture, bronzes, 
coins, pottery, aud vari¬ 
ous implements. Brit¬ 
ain continued a Roman 
province until a.d. 

426, when the troops, Copper Coin of Antoninus Pius, 
having been in a groat “fX'ttmia! 38, 8h ° WiDg ° gUrc 
measure withdrawn to 

assist Valentiuiau III. against the Huns, never 
returned. The Britons had become so enervated 
under the Roman yoke as to be unable to repel the 
incursions of the inhabitants of the north. They 
invoked, therefore, the aid of the Saxons (a.d. 407), 
by whom they were themselves subjugated aud at 
length obliged to take refuge in the mountains of 
Wales. 

The name Britaiu was uuknowu to the Romans 
before the time of Caesar; though Aristotle as 
early as the fourth century B.c. speaks of the injaoi 
bp*Tawucal . Some deduce the name of the Britons 
from the Gallic Britti (Cymric brith), “painted,” in 
allusion to the custom of a part of the inhabitants 
of paintiug their bodies; but Rhys rejects this 
etymology, without suggesting any that is more 
plausible. The other uame, Albion, is etymologi¬ 
cally connected with the Gaelic alp, “a high hill.” 
or the Latin albus , “ white.” This was undoubt¬ 
edly the Keltic name of the w hole island. 

Britain was famous for its Roman w'alls, of 
which traces remain to the present day. The first 
was built by Agricola, a.d. 79, nearly in the situa¬ 
tion of the rampart of Hadrian and wall of Severus 
mentioned below. In a.d. 81, Agricola built a line 
of very strong forts from the Frith of Forth to the 
Frith of Clyde. This, however, was insufficient to 
check the barbarians after his departure. In a.d. 
120, therefore, Hadriau erected a famous wall from 
Boolness on Solway Frith to a spot a little be¬ 
yond Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was sixty-eight 
English or seventy-four Roman miles long. Twen¬ 
ty yean after this, Lollius Urbicus, under the 
emperor Antoninus, restored the second wall of 
Agricola, which is commonly called the Vallum 



Antonini. -But the greatest of all was that of 
Severus, begun a.d. 209, and finished the next 
year, aud which was only a few yards north of 
Hadrian’s wall. It was garrisoned by ten thou¬ 
sand men. See Wright, The Kelt , the Roman , and 
the Saxon (1889); Coote, The Romans of Britain 
(1878); Scarth, Roman Britain (1883). 

Britannfcus. The agnomen of the sou of the 
emperor Claudius by Messalina, and born in a.d. 
42. Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, in¬ 
duced the emperor to adopt her own son Nero, 
and to give him precedence in the succession. Ou 
the assumption of imperial power by Nero, Britan- 
uicus was put to death by poison (a.d. 55). His 
story is the subject of a play by Racine. 

BritomartiB (Bpiropapris, “sweet maid”). A 
Cretan goddess, supposed to dispense happiness, 
aud wliose worship extended throughout the isl¬ 
ands and along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Like Artemis, with whom she was sometimes iden¬ 
tified, she was the patrouess of hunters, fishermen, 
and sailors, and also goddess of birth and of health. 
Her sphere was Nature in its greatness aud its 
freedom. As goddess of the sea sho bore the name 
of Dictynna, the supposed derivation of which 
from the Greek hiKTvov, “a net,” was explained 
by the following legend. She was the daughter 
of a huntress much beloved by Zeus aud Artemis. 
Minos loved her, aud followed her for nine mouths 
over valley and mountain, through forest and 
swamp, till he nearly overtook her, when she 
leaped from a high rock into the sea. She was 
saved by falling into some nets, aud Artemis 
made her a goddess. 

Brixellum. The modern Bregella or Brescella; 

I a town ou the right bank of the Pad us (Po), in Gal¬ 
lia Cisalpiua, where the emperor Otho (q. v.) com¬ 
mitted suicide in a.d. 69. 

Brixia. The modern Brescia; a town in Gal¬ 
lia Cisalpina. Through it flowed the river Mella. 

Brizo (B pi(oi). A goddess localized in Delos, to 
whom womeu, in particular, paid worship as being 
the protectress of mariners. They set before her 
eatahles of various kinds (fish being excluded) iu 
little boats. She also presided over au oracle. 

Bromius (Bpopios). From $pipv>, “ to roar”; an 
epithet applied to Dionysus as the noisy god of 
the Bacchic revels. 

Brontes (B poimjs). See Cyclopes. 

Bronze. See Aes. 

Bnichmm (B pv\^ov). The Royal or Greek 
quarter of the city of Alexandria (q. v.) enclosed 
by its own walls. Here were the finest of the 
public buildings, and upon it the Ptolemies lav¬ 
ished every form of ornament—obelisks, sphinxes, 
flowers and gardens, and colonnades. Among the 
great structures that stood here were the famous 
Library and Museum with its hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of volumes, its corridors, theatre, meuagerie, 
aud lecture-halls; the Palace of the Ptolemies; 
the Caesarium or Temple of the Caesars; the Mau¬ 
soleum of the Ptolemies (containing the body of 
Alexander the Great); aud the Arainoeum, a monu¬ 
ment raised by Ptolemy Philadelphus to his sister 
Arsino<$. The name is also written Pyruciiium 
(nvpoxfioi/). 

Bruct£rl A German people dwelling on each 
side of the Amisia (Eras), and as far south as Lup- 
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pia (Lippe). They joined tlic Batav.i (q. v.) in 
their revolt against the Romans in a.d. 69. 

Brunck, Richard Francois Philippe. See 
article in the Appendix. 

Brundisium. The modern Brindisi; a cele¬ 
brated city on the coast of Apulia, in the territory 
of the Calabri. By the Greeks it was called B p€v- 
rtcriov , a word which, in the Messapian language, 
siguilied a stag’s head, from the resemblance which 
its different harbours aud creeks bore to antlers. 



Roman Pillar at Brundisium. 


Herodotus speaks of it. as a place generally well 
kuown (iv. 99). Brundisium soon became a for¬ 
midable rival to Tarentnni, which had hitherto en¬ 
grossed all the commerce of this part of Italy. The 
Romans annexed it in B.c. 24b (Flor. i. 20). From 
this period the prosperity of this port continued 
to increase in proportion with the greatness of 
the Roman Empire. Large tb‘ets were always sta¬ 
tioned there for the conveyance of troops into 
Macedonia, Greece, or Asia; and from the conven¬ 
ience of its harbour, and its facility of access from 
every other part of Italy, it became a sort of Dover 
to the Calais of Dyrrhachium. At Brundisium the 
Appiau Way ended. 


Bruttiani. Slaves whose duty it was to wait on 
Roman magistrates. The name is commonly ex* 
plained as due to the fact that these slaves were 
origiually taken from among the Bruttians, be¬ 
cause this people remained steadfastly faithful to 
Hannibal (Aul. Gell. x. 3, $ 19); but both Strabo (vi. 

2, $ 4) and Diodorus (xvi. 15) state that the won! 
signifies in the Lucanian dialect “revolted slaves.” 

Bruttium, Bruttius, and Bruttiorum Ager, 
more usually called Bruttii, after the inhabitants. 
The southern extremity of Italy, separated from 
Lucania by a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Lau8 to Tburii, aud surrouuded on the other three 
sides by the sea. It was the country called in 
ancient times Oenotria aud Italia. The country is 
mountainous, as the Apennines run through it 
down to the Sicilian Straits; it contained excel¬ 
lent pasturage for cattle, and the valleys produced 
good corn, olives, and fruit. The earliest inhabit¬ 
ants of the country were Oonotrians. Subsequent¬ 
ly some Lucanians, who had revolted from their 
countrymeu in Lucania, took possession of the 
country, and were hence called Bruttii or Brettii, 
which word is said to mean “ rebels” iu the lan¬ 
guage of the Lucaniaus. This people, however, 
inhabited only the interior of the land; the coast 
was almost entirely in the possession of the Greek 
colonies. At the close of the Second Punic War. 
in which the Bruttii had beeu the allies of Hauui- 
bal, they lost their independence, aud were treated 
by the Romans with great severity. They were 
declared to be public slaves, and were employed as 
lictors aud servants of the magistrates. 

Brutus. (1) L. I un ius Brutus. A celebrated 
Roman, the author, according to the Romau leg¬ 
ends, of the great revolution which drove Tarquin 
the Proud from his throne, and which substituted 
the consular for the regal government. He was 
the son of Marcus Itinius and of Tarquinia, the 
second daughter of Tnrquiu. While yet young in 
years, he saw his father and brother slaiu by the 
order of Tarquin, and having uo menus of aveng¬ 
ing them, and fearing the same fate to himself, be 
affected a stupid air, in order not to appear at all 
formidable iu the eyes of a suspicious and cruel 
tyrant. This artifice proved successful, aud he so 
far deceived Tarquin and the other members of 
the royal family that they gave him, in derision, 
the surname of Brutus, as indicative of his sup¬ 
posed mental imbecility. At length, wheu Lucre- 
tia had been outraged by Sextus Tarquiuiiis, Bru¬ 
tus, amid the indignation that pervaded all orders, 
threw off the mask, and snatching the dagger from 
the bosom of the victim, swore upou it eternal 
exile to the family of Tarquin. Wearied out with 
the tyranny of this monarch, and exasperated by 
the spectacle of the funeral solemnities of Lucretia, 
the people abolished royalty, aud confided the 
chief authority to the Senate and two magistrates, 
named at first praetors, but subsequently consuls. 
Brutus and the husband of Lucretia were first in¬ 
vested with this important office. They signalized 
their entrance upon its duties by makiug all the 
people take a solemn oath never again to have a 
king of Rome. Efforts, nevertheless, were soon 
made in favour of the Tarquins: an ambassador 
sent from Etruria, under the pretext of procuring 
a restoration of the property of Tarquin aud his 
family, formed a secret plot for the overthrow of 
the new government ; and the sous of Brutus be- 
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LucUib Iunius Bratus. (Vatican Museum.) 

came connected with tbe conspiracy. A discov¬ 
ery having been made, the sons of the consul and 
their accomplices were tried, condemned, and exe¬ 
cuted by the orders of the father, although the 
people were willing that he should pardon them. 
From this time, Brutus sought only to die him¬ 
self, aud, some months after, a battle between 
the Roinaus aud the troops of Tarquin enabled 
him to gratify his wish. He encountered, in the 
fight, A runs, the son of the exiled monarch; and 
with so much impetuosity did they rush to the 
attack that both fell dead on the spot, pierced to 
the heart each by the weapon of the other. The 
corpse of Brutus was carried to Rome iu triumph. 



Coin representing tbe Children of Brutus 
led to death by Lictore. 


The consul Valerius pronounced a fuueral eulogy 
over it, a statue of brouze was raised to the mem¬ 
ory of the deceased iu the Capitol, aud the Ro¬ 
man womeu wore mouruiug for an entire year. 
(2) D. Iunius Brutus, master of the horse a.u.c. 
418, and consul A.U.C. 429 (Liv. viii. 12, 29). ( 3) 

D. luxrus Brutus, consul a.u.c. 615, obtained a 
triumph for bis successes iu Spaiu. (4) M. 
Iunius Brutus, father of the Brutus who was 
concerned in the assassination of Caesar. He 
embraced the party of Marius, aud was over¬ 
come by Pompey. After the death of Sulla, 
and the renewal of hostilities, he was besieged 
in Mutiua by Pompey, who compelled him to 
surrender after a long resistauce, aud caused 
him to be pot to death. He was brotber-iu-law 
to Cato by his wife Servilia. Brutus was au able 


lawyer, aud wrote on the Civil Wars (Cic. Biitl. 
62; id. Or. ii. 32; id. Pro Cluent. 51). (5) Marcus 
Iunius Brutus, son of the preceding, was by the 
mother’s side nephew of M. Cato (Uticeusis). 
He accompanied his uncle to Cyprus, a.u.c. 695, 
where the latter was sent by Clodius to annex 
that island to the Romau Empire. It appears, 
however, that he did not copy the example of 
Cato’s integrity; for, having become the cred¬ 
itor of the citizeus of Salamis to a large amount, 
he employed one Scaptius, a man of infamous 
character, to enforce the payment of the debt, 
together with au iuterest four times exceeding 
the rate allowed by law (Cic. Ad Att. v. 21). 
When Cicero governed the province of Cilicia, 
to which Cyprus seems to have been annexed, 
Brutus wrote to him, and was supported by 
Atticus iu his request, entreating him to give 
Scaptius a commission as au officer of the Ro¬ 
man government, aud to allow him to employ 
a military force to exact from the Salamiuians 
the usurious interest which he illegally de¬ 
manded. Cicero was too upright a magistrate 
to comply with such requests, but they were so 
agreeable to the practice of the times that he 
continued to live on intimate terms with the 
man who could prefer them; aud the literary 
tastes of Brutus were a recommendation which 
he could not resist; so that he appears soon to 
have forgotten the affair of Scaptius, and to have 
spoken and thought of Brutus with great re¬ 
gard. They both, indeed, were of the same party 
iu politics, and Brutus actively exerted himself 
iu the service of Pompey, although his own 
I father had been put to death by the orders of 
| that commander. Being taken prisoner in the 
battle of Pharsalia, he received his life from the 
conqueror. Before Caesar set out for Africa to 
carry ou war agaiust Scipio and Iuba, he cou- 
, ferred on Brutus the government of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and iu that province Brutus accordingly 
remained, and was actually holdiug au office 
under Caesar while his nucle Cato was main¬ 
taining the contest in Africa and committed 
suicide rather than fall alive iuto the hands 
of the enemy. His character, however, seems to 
have been greatly improved since his treat¬ 
ment of the Salamiuians, for he is said to have 
governed Cisalpine Gaul with great integrity and 
bnmauity. In the year B.c. 45 he returned to 
Rome, but afterwards set out to meet Caesar 
ou his return from Spain, and, iu au interview 
which he had with him at Nicaea, pleaded the 
cause of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, with such 
warmth aud freedom that Caesar was struck 
by it, and was reminded of what he used fre¬ 
quently to say of Brutus — that what his incli¬ 
nations might be made a very great difference; 
but that, whatever they were, they would he 
nothing lukewarm. It was about this time also 
that Brutus divorced his first wife, Appia, daugh¬ 
ter of Appius Claudius, aud married the fa¬ 
mous Porcia, his cousiu, the daughter of Cato. 
Soou after, he received another mark of Cae¬ 
sar’s favour, iu beiug appointed praetor urba- 
iius, B.c. 44; aud he was holding that office 
when he resolved to become the assassin of 
the mau whose government he had twice ac¬ 
knowledged by consenting to act iu a pub¬ 
lic station uuder it. He was led into the con¬ 
spiracy, it is said, by Cassius, who sought at 
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first by writing, and afterwards by means of his 
wife Iunia, the sister of Brutus, to obtain his con¬ 
sent to become an accomplice; and Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that when the attack was made on Cae¬ 
sar in the Senate-house, the latter resisted and en¬ 
deavoured to escape, until he saw the dagger of 



Murcus I uni us Brutus. 


Brutus pointed against him, when he covered his 
head with his robe aud resigned himself to bis 
fate. See Caesar. 

After the assassination of Caesar, the conspira¬ 
tors eudeavoured to stir up the feelings of the 
people in favour of liberty ; but Antony, by reading 
the will of the dictator, excited against them so 
violeut a storm of odium that they w ere compelled 
to flee from the city. Brutus retired to Athens, 
and used every exertion to raise a party there 
among the Roman nobility. Obtaining possession, 
at the same time, of a large sum of the public 
mouey, he was enabled to bring to his staudard 
many of the old soldiers of Pornpey who were scat¬ 
tered about Thessaly. His forces daily increasing, 
he soou saw himself surrounded by a considerable 
army, aud Hortensius, the governor of Macedonia, 
aiding him, Brutus became master in this way of 
all Greece aud Macedonia. He went now to Asia 
aud joined Cassius, whose efforts had been equally 
successful. In Rome, on the other hand, the tri¬ 
umvirs were all-powerful; the conspirators had 
been condemned, and the people had taken up 
arms agaiust them. Brutus and Cassius returned 
to Europe to oppose the triumvirs, and Octavius 
and Autouy met them on the plaius of Philippi. 
In this memorable conflict Brutus commanded the 
right w ing of the republican army, aud defeated 
the division of the enemy opposed to him, and 
would iu all probability have gained the day if, 
instead of pursuing the fugitives, he had brought 
reinforcements to his left wiug, commanded by 
Cassius, which was hard pressed aud eventually 
beateu by Antony. Cassius, upon this, believiug 
everything lost, slew himself in despair. Brutus 
bitterly deplored his fate, styling him, with tears 
of the sincerest sorrow, “ the last of the Romans.” 
On the following day, induced by the ardour of the 
soldiers, Brutus again drew up his forces in line of 
battle, but no action took place, aud he then took 
possession of an advantageous post, where it w’as 
difficult for an attack to be made upou him. His 
true policy w’as to have remained iu this state, 
without hazarding an engagement, for his oppo¬ 
nents were distressed for provisions, and the fleet 
that was bringing them supplies had been totally 


defeated by the vessels of Brutus. The condition of 
things, however, was unknown to the latter, ami, 
after an interval of twenty days, he hazarded a 
second battle. Where he himself fought in per¬ 
son, he was still successful; but the rest of his 
force was soon overcome, aud the conflict ended in 
a total defeat of the republican army. Escaping 
with only a few friends, he passed the night in a 
cave, aud, as he saw r his cause irretrievably ruined, 
ordered Strato, one of his attendants, to kill him. 
Strato refused for a loug time to perform the pain¬ 
ful office; but, seeing Brutus resolved, he turned 
away his face, and held his sword while Brutus 
fell upon it. He died in the forty-third year of 
his age, B.c. 42. 

A great deal of false glamour has been thrown 
around the character of Brut us. That he was a 
stern and consistent patriot throughout the whole 
of his career, the sketch which w r e have given of 
his movements prior to the assassiuatiou of Caesar 
most clearly disproves. Why hold office under one 
who was trampling upon the liberties of his coun¬ 
try? Why require so much solicitation before 
engaging in the conspiracy? Was he not awaro 
that Caesar was a usurper? — this would show 
a miserable want of penetration. Or if he prefer¬ 
red security to danger, where was the Romau pa¬ 
triot iu this? The truth is that Brutus, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been said of him, wns but a 
tardy patriot. His motives towards the close of 
his career were no doubt pure enough, but he ought 
to have hail nothing to do with Caesar from the 
moment when that general began to act with trea¬ 
son towards his country. As a student and mau 
ofletters, the character of Brutus appears to more 
advantage than as a patriot. He was remarkable 
for literary application, usually rising with this 
view long before day, and it is said that ou the 
evening previous to a battle, while his army was 
in a state of anxious suspense aud alarm, be calm¬ 
ly occupied himself iu his tent with writiug an 
abridgment of the history of Polybius. One of the 
most singular circumstances iu the life of Brutus 
is that of the so-called apparition which, it was 
said, appeared to him on one occasion in his teut 
at miduight. “ Who art thou?” inquired Brutus. 
“Thy evil genius,” replied the phantom; **wo 
shall meet again at Philippi.” Aud so it hap¬ 
pened. The spirit reappeared ou the eve of the 
second battle of Philippi — a Btory that reminds 
oue of the Bodach Glas in Waverley. See Plutarch’s 
life of Brutus. 

Brygi (Bpvyoi) or Brygea (also Brugi and Bar- 
gks). A barbarous tribo in northern Macedonia,, 
believed by the aucients to have beeu the ethnic 
source of the Phrygians ; hence the name is some¬ 
times use for Phryges. See Phrygia. 

Bubassus ( Bvfiaaaos ). Au ancient city of 
Caria, east of Cnidus, aud giving its name to the 
bay, Bubassius Sinus. 

Bubastis (B ovpacmi) or Bubastua (B ovfk<rrai)- 
The capital of the Nomos Bubastites in Lower 
Egypt, which stood on the eastern bank of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and was the chief 
seat of the worship of the goddess Bubastis (Pasht), 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis, aud who 
was regarded ns the daughter of Ra and bride of 
Ptah, symbolizing the sexual passion. More than 
70,000 persons sometimes took part in her foitiipB 
I at this place. Here also the cats sacred to Bab** 
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tis were buried. The modern name of the city is 
Tel Bast. Here in 1887 the French explorer, M. 
Naville, discovered the ruins of the great temple of 
Bubastis, and further excavations in 1888 showed 
the city to have been a very important place un¬ 
der the Hyksos. See Abgyptus. 

Bubo. The homed owl. 

Bucco (from bucca, the cheek). The name of a 
stock character continually introduced into the 
Atellan plays, aud represented as a gabbling fool. 
Isidorus ( Orig . x. 30) gives bucco = garrulus . See 
Atellaxae Fabulae. 

Buccttla. See Galea. 

Buceph&la (Bovkc^oAcz, also B ovK«fia\(la, B ovm- 
(f>a\ia ). A city on the Hydaspes in northern India, 
built by Alexander the Great after his battle with 
Poms, in memory of his favourite horse Bucepha¬ 
lus (q. v.), who died there. 

Bucephalus (BovK(<f>aXos). A horse belonging 
to Alexander the Great, so called either because 
his head resembled that of an ox Ooor Kt<f)a\r }); 
or because he had the mark of an ox’s head im¬ 
pressed upon his flank; or, according to others, be¬ 
cause, like au ox, he had a black mark upon his 
head, the rest of his body being white. Plutarch 
states that the horse had beeu offered for sale to 
Philip by a Thessalian, but had proved so unman¬ 
ageable that the monarch refused to purchase, and 
ordered it to be taken away. Alexander there¬ 
upon expressing his regret that they were losing 
so fine a horse for want of skill and spirit to man¬ 
age it, Philip agreed to pay the price of the Bteed 
if his sou would ride it. The prince accepted the 
offer, and succeeded in the attempt. Bucephalus, 
after this, would allow no one but Alexander to 
mount him, and he accompanied the monarch iu 
all his campaigns. In the battle with Poms, 
he received, according to the same authority, 
several wounds, of which he died not long 
after. An ancient writer, however, quoted by 
Plutarch, states that he died of age aud fa¬ 
tigue, being thirty years old. See Arrian, Anab . 
v. 19. 

Buchanan, George. A famous classical scholar, 
the most distinguished in the annals of Scottish 
classical philology. He was born of humble par¬ 
entage at Killearn, in February, 1506. At the age 
of fourteen, his uucle seut him to the University 
of Paris, where he acquired a local reputation for 
his facility in writiug Latin verse. In 1522, he re¬ 
turned to Scotland, aud, after serviug iu a military 
expedition against the English, matriculated at 
the University of St. Andrews, from which at the 
end of one year he received the Bachelor’s degree 
(1525). In 1526, he returned to France, where he 
soon took the Master’s degree at the Scottish 
College of Paris, aud after two years of great desti¬ 
tution succeeded in winning a professorship at the 
College of Sainte Barbe. In 1535, he once more 
visited Scotland, having been made tutor to the 
son of the Earl of Cassilis. Soon after he under¬ 
took the educatiou of an illegitimate son of the 
king (James V.). Having written two satires 
against the Franciscan clergy (entitled Somnium 
and Franci»canu8\ he was imprisoued at the instiga¬ 
tion of Cardinal Beatou,bnt escaping fled to France 
(1539), and was appointed to a professorship iu the 
College of Bordeaux, by Amlr6 de Gouv6a, its head. 
At the end of three years, an outbreak of the 


plague forced him to leave Bordeaux, whence he 
went to Paris, receiving a professorship in the 
college of the Cardinal le Moyne. By the influence 
of De Gouv&i he was called to the newly fouuded 
University of Coimbra iu Portugal (1547). Here 
his heretical opinious led to his enforced seclusion 
in a monastery, where he began his celebrated 
version of the Psalms in Latin verse. Upon his 
release he visited England, subsequently returning 
to France to become tutor to the son of the Mar6- 
chal de Brissac (1555). In 1560, he returned to 
Scotlaud, which he now made his permanent home. 
Iu the struggles between Queeu Mary and the 
Scottish peers, Buchanan bore a prominent part. 
He had been the classical tutor of the queen, 
to whom he dedicated his versiou of the Psalms, 
but after the death of Daruley, took sides with 
the faction of the nobles, joiuing at the same 
time the Reformed Church. In 1566, the regent, 
Murray, appointed him Principal of St. Leonard’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews, aud soon 
after Mary’s imprisonmeut in Lochleven, Buchanan 
was made Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Iu 1568, he accompanied Murray to the famous 
Conference of York. While Lenuox was regent, 
Buchauau assumed charge of the educatiou of the 
young king, James VI., afterwards James I. of 
Eugland, who in after-years always spoke of his 
learned tutor with respect and pride. From 1570 
to 1578, Buchanan was Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
resigning it to devote his time to the preparation 
of a history of Scotlaud, which was published a 
month before his death. This event took place 
on September 28th, 1582, aud was followed by 
his burial iu the Grey friars’ Churchyard, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

As a classicist, Buchauan was best known for 
his skill iu Latin verse, in which he easily ranked 
first among his contemporaries; and he is gener¬ 
ally regarded as the most brilliant of all the British 
humanists of the sixteenth century. His range of 
subjects was wide, from versions of the Psalms, 
theological topics, and political pasquinades, to 
erotic verses whose indecency may be regarded as 
purely conventional, though grotesque euough as 
the production of a professed reformer of re¬ 
ligion. 

As a man, Buchanan was stern, strong-willed, 
and domineering, making many enemies, whom he 
attacked with a violence of invective that belonged 
to the customs of the age in which he lived. Be¬ 
sides the works mentioned above, he wrote a vio¬ 
lent diatribe against the queen, Detectio Mariae 
Reginae, aud a bold political tract De lure Regni } iu 
which he states the doctrine that kings exist ouly 
by the will of the people aud for the people’s 
good. 

His writings were edited in the last ceutury by 
the elder Burmann. See Irving, Life of George 
Buchanan (1817). 

Buclna O vudurj). A kind of horu-trumpet, orig¬ 
inally made out of a shell, in which case it is often, 
especially in poetry, denoted by concha (Gk. #co^Xor), 
aud was made not only from the bucinum , but from 
many other kinds of spiral shells. It is happily 
described by Ovid ( Metam . i. 335). 

The bucina f as seen in art, agrees closely with 
his description, and also with the shape of the shell 
bucinum , aud, like it, might almost be described, in 
the language of couchologists, as spiral and gib¬ 
bous. The two drawings in the annexed illustra- 
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Buclnae, (From ancient frieze and sculpture.) 


tlon agree with this account. See Cornu ; Li- 
tuus; Tuba. 

Bucolica (ra B ovkoXiko). Ten poems of Vergil, 
written B.c. 41-39, in imitation and iu part trans¬ 
lations of Theocritus (q. v.). Many allusions to 
contemporary history are included. In the MSS. 
the individual poems are called Eclogae , and are to¬ 
day oftenest spoken of as “the Eclogues.” A re¬ 
cent translation is that of S. Palmer (Loudon, 
1883). (See Vergiuus.) Bucolica were also writ¬ 
ten in Greek by Bion and Moschus; aud in Latin 
by Calpurnius Siculus (q. v.), under Nero; by 
Septimius Serenus ( Opuscula Ruralia ), of uucertaiu 
date; by Ausonius (q. v.); aud by Boethius (q. v.), 
whose Carmen Bucolicum has some merit. Sec 
Hunger, De Poesi Romanorum Bucolica (Halle, 1841); 
aud W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age 
(Oxford, 1883). 

Bucolicum (rd Bovko\ik6v oropa). One of the 
mouths of the Nile (Herod, vii. 134). 

Bufo. The toad. 

Bulg& (Keltic). A small leathern bag which 
was carried on the arm (Non. s. v. p. 78, ed. Mer¬ 
cer), iu the same manner as the 
modern reticule, by travellers, 
who used it as a money bag 
(Lucil. Sat. vi. p. 20, 1 ed. Ger- 
lach ; Varro ap. Non. 1. c.); and 
by farmers, as a pouch, contain- 
ing the seed at sowing time (the BuJga _ (x Rple8 ., 
irrjpci <rncppo(f)6pos of the Greek 
Anthology), to which use the example here given 
was applied; it is borue by a figure furnished with 
various implements of husbandry on a beautiful 
silver tazza of the Neapolitan Museum (Mus. Borb. 
xii. 47). 

Bulis (BoGXtr). A town of Phocis on the shore 
of the Sinus Corinthiacus, southeast of Anticyra. 

Bulla. A circular plate or boss of metal, so 
called from its resemblance in form to a bubble 
floating upou water. Bright studs of this descrip¬ 
tion were used to adoru the sword-belt ( aurea bullis 
cingula ; bullis asper balteus). Auother use of them 
was iu doors the parts of which were fastened to¬ 
gether by brass-headed, or even by gold-headed, 
uails. The maguificeut brouze doors of the Pau- 




theou at Rome are enriched w ith highly ornament* 
ed bosses. 

We most frequently read, however, of bullae as 
ornaments worn by children suspended from the 
neck, and especially by the sous of the noble and 
wealthy. Such a one is called heres bullatus by 
Juvenal. His bulla was made of thin plates of 
gold. Its usual 
form is shown iu 
the annexed illus¬ 
tration, which 
represents a tine 
bulla preserved 
in the British Mu¬ 
seum, aud is of 
the size of the 
original. 

The bulla was 
worn by children 
of both sexes for 
ornament, as a 
token of paterual 
affectiou aud a 
sign of high birth; 
aud, as it w as giv¬ 
en to infants, it 
sometimes serv¬ 
ed, like other or¬ 
naments or playthings ( crepundia) f to recognize a 
lost child. Probably, also, it contained amulets. 
See Amulbtum. 

Instead of the bulla of gold, boys of inferior rank, 
including the children of freedmen, wore only a 
piece of leather ( lorum ). 

The use of the bulla, like that of the praetexta 
(q. v.), was derived from the Etruscans. 

Ou arriving at adolescence, the bulla was laid 
aside, together with the praetexta, and it was 
often consecrated, on this occasion, to the Lares, 
or to some divinity. See Fascinum. 



Golden Bulla. (British Museum.) 


Bullis (BouXXtr). A towu of Illyria, ou the coast, 
south of Apollouia. 

Bup&lus (Boo7raXos). A sculptor and architect 
boru in the island of Chios, aud son of Anthemius, 
or rather Archennus. He encountered the ani¬ 
mosity of the poet Hippouax (q. v.), the cause of 
w’hich is said to have been the refusal of Bupalus 
to give his daughter in marriage to Hippouax, 
while others inform us that it was owing to a 
statue made iu derision of the poet by Bupalus. 
The satire aud invective of the bard were so se¬ 
vere that, according to one account, Bupalus 
hanged himself iu despair (Horace, Epod. vi. 14). 
His brother’s name was Athenis. Iu addition to 
the statue which Bupalus made iu derision of 
Hippouax, other works are meutioued by Pliny a? 
the joint productions of the two brothers. See 
Callim. Flag. 90, ed. Eruesti. 


Buphonia (rd f3ov<f)6via). A festival held in 
honour of Zeus at Athens. The legeud connected 
with this festival is a singular oue. Among the 
laws giveu by Triptolemus to the Athenians, three 
more especially remarkable were: “Reverence 
your elders—Honour the gods by offerings of the 
first fruits—Hurt not the labouring beast,” i. e. 
the beast employed iu agriculture. The first who 
offended against this last command was a person 
named Thaulon, who, at the feast of Zevr IloXwvr* 
i observing a steer eating the sucred irowaro * on tbe 
I altar, took up au axe and slew the trespasser. The 
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expiatiou-feast (fiovQovta), instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of atoning for this iuvoluntary offence, it wao 
found afterwards expedient to continue. The cer¬ 
emonies observed in it are not a little amusing. 
First was brought water by women appointed for 
the office, for the purpose of sharpening the axe 
and knife with which the slaughter was to be 
committed. One of these women having handed 
the axe to the proper functionary, the latter felled 
the beast and then took to flight. To slay the 
beast outright was the office of a third person. 
All present then partook of the flesh. The meal 
finished, the hide was stuffed, and the beast, ap¬ 
parently restored to life, was put to the plough. 
Now commenced the steer-trial. A judicial assent- 
bly was held in the Prytaneum, to which all were j 
summoned w ho bad been partakers in the above | 
transaction. Each lays the blame upon the other. 
The water-bearers throw the guilt upon the sharp¬ 
ener of the axe and knife; the sharpener of the 
knife casts it upon the person delivering it to the : 
feller of the beast; the feller of the beast upon j 
the actual slaughterer, while this last ascribes the ( 
whole guilt to the knife itself. The knife, unable i 
to speak, is found guilty and thrown into the sea. | 

Buprasium (Bovnpdaiou). Au ancient city of i 
Elis mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 615). 

Bura (Bovpa). One of the tw'elve origiual cities 
of Achaea, formerly situated near the sea; but 
having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was 
rebuilt by the survivors about forty stadia from 
the shore, ou the river Buraicus (Herod, i. 145). 

Buraicus (Bovpaucos). An epithet applied to 
Heracles, from his temple near Bura. 

Burdigfila. The modern Bordeaux; the chief 
town of the Bituriges Vivisci, on the left bank of 
the Gammna (Garonne). Under the Empire it 
was a place of great commercial importance. Au- 
Houius (q. v.), who was born there, describes it in 
his little poem entitled Ordo Xobilium Urbium . The 
ouly remaining Roman monument in the town is 
the amphitheatre locally known as the Arfenes, or 
Palais Gallien. It is in a greatly damaged state. 

Burdigalens6 Itinerarium. See Itineraria. 

Burgundiones or Burgundii. A powerful na¬ 
tion of Germany, dwelling originally between the 
Viudus (Oder) and the Vistula, and of the same 
race as the Vandals or Goths. They were driven 
ont of their original abodes by the Gepidae, and 
the greater part of them settled in the country on 
the Maine. In the fifth century they settled in 
Gaul, where they founded the powerful kingdom 
of Burgundy. Their chief towns were Geuava 
(Geneva) and Lugdnnnm (Lyons). See Dubois, 
La Bourgogne, vol. i. (Paris, 1867). 

Burial Rites. See Ft sus. 

Burls. The beam of the plough. See Ara- 
trum. 

Burmann. The name of two celebrated Dutch 
classical scholars. (1) Pieter, known as “ the 
elder, n born at Utrecht, June 26th, 1668. He 
studied at the university of his native town, from 
which be received a degree in laws iu 1688. He 
spent some time in travel, visiting the great seats 
of learuiug in Germany and Switzerland, and ou 
his return practised law. In 1691, ho was ap¬ 
pointed receiver of taxes, and in 1696, Professor 
of Eloquence aud History in his Alma Mater. To 
the duties of this chair he soon added those per¬ 


taining to the chair of Greek. In 1715, he was 
called to the University of Leyden to succeed the 
renowued Perizouius (q. v.) as Professor of Greek, 
Rhetoric, and History, where he remained uutil 
his death, which occurred March 31st, 1741. He 
was an indefatigable editor, producing commen¬ 
taries on Phaedrus (1698), Horace (1699), Valerius 
Flaccus(1701), Petronius(1709), Velleius Paterculus 
(1719), Quintilian (1720), Ovid (1727), aud Lucan 
(1740). He likewise edited the works of the Scottish 
scholar, George Buchanan (q. v.), and continued 
the magnum opus of Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquit a - 
turn et Histoi'iarum Italiae , besides preparing a short 
manual of Roman Autiquities entitled Antiquitatum 
Romanarum Brevis Descriptio (1711). A uumber of 
his poems and orations iu Latin were collected aud 
published after his death. As a commentator, 
Burmann was diffuse, laborious, and pedantic, aud 
his stately quartos are to-day but little consulted; 
yet they have furnished much material for succeed¬ 
ing editors who possessed the taste and discretion 
which he unfortunately lacked. As a controver¬ 
sialist, he possessed a most irascible temper, and 
was involved in many violent disputes with con¬ 
temporary scholars, notably with Le Clerc and 
Bentley. 

(2) Pieter, known as “ the younger,” the nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1714, 
and after studying at Utrecht, filled professorships 
at Franeker aud at the Amsterdam Athenaeum, 
besides acting as the keeper of the public library 
at the latter place. His published works com¬ 
prise editions of Aristophanes, Vergil, Claudiau, 
and Propertius, besides a selection of the Latiu 
| Anthology (1759 aud 1773). In 1777, he retired on 
a pension and died in the following year. The 
Authology is his only work that is now regarded 
as important. See L. MUller, Geschichte der class. 
Philologie in den Niederlanden (Leipzig, 1869), aud 
the article Anthology. 

Busiris (Bovtrtptr). (1) A reputed king of Egypt, 
son of Poseidon aud Lysianassa, daughter of Epa- 
phus, or (as Plutarch states, from the Samiau Aga- 
tho) of Poseidon and Anipp£, daughter of the 
Nile. This king, in consequence of an oracle, of¬ 
fered up strangers on the altar of Zens; for Egypt 
having been afflicted with a dearth for nine years, 
a native of Cyprus named Thrasius, a great sooth¬ 
sayer, came thither, and said that it would cease 
if they sacrificed a stranger every year to Zeus. 
Busiris sacrificed the prophet himself first of all, 
and then continued the practice. When Heracles, 
iu the course of his wanderings, came into Egypt, 
he was seized and dragged to the altar; but he 
burst his bonds, aud slew Busiris, his son Aid- 
phidamus, and his herald Chalbes. Historically, 
there is no such king as Busiris, and the myth is 
in all probability ouly a legend of the former sac¬ 
rifice of human victims to Osiris (q. v.), of which 
name Busiris is only a corruption. (2) There were 
several cities named Busiris in ancient Egypt, the 
most celebrated being placed by Herodotus in the 
middle of the Delta. It possessed a noble temple 
of Isis. See Herod, ii. 59. 

Bustir&pi. Persons suffering the extreme of 
poverty; and so called because they satisfied 
their cravings by snatching from the flames of 
the funeral pyre the bread aud other eatables 
which the superstition of the living dedicated 
to the dead. See Catull. lix. 2. 
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Bustuaria. A prostitute who plied her voca¬ 
tion on the outskirts of the city among the busta 
and burial-places. See Mart. i. xxxv. 8. 

Bustuarii. See Funus; Gladiatores. 

Bub turn. A funeral pyre. See Funus. 

Butes (Bovnjv). (1) A Thracian, the son of Bo¬ 
reas. His brother Lycurgus, whose life he had 
attempted, banished him, and he settled on the 
island of Strougyld or Naxos. Finding here no 
wives for himself and his companions, he carried 
off some women from Thessaly, while they were 
celebrating a sacrifice to Dionysus. One of these, 
Coronis, whom he had forced to be his wife, prayed 
to Dionysus for vengeance. The god drove him 
mad, and he threw himself into a well. (2) An 
Atheuiau hero, sou of the Athenian Paudion and 
ZeuxippA A tiller of the soil, and a neat-herd, he 
was a priest of Athend, the goddess of the strong¬ 
hold, and of Poseidou Erechtheus, and thus ances¬ 
tor of the priestly caste of the Butadae and Eteo- 
butadae. He shared an altar in the Erechtheum 
with Poseidon and Hephaestus. The later story 
represented him as the sou of Teleon and Zeuxip- 
pd, aud as taking part in the expedition of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. (3) A descendant of Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces. He was one of the Argonauts, and on 
passing the island of the Sirens leaped overboard 
in order to swim to it, but was caught up by Aph- 
roditd, who conveyed him to Lilybaeum in Sicily. 
Here she became by him the mother of Eryx (q.v.). 
He was renowned as a boxer. (4) An armour- 
bearer of Anchises, and afterwards of Ascanius. 
Apollo assumed his form when he descended from 
heaven to encourage Ascanius in battle. Butes 
was killed by Turnus. See Verg. Aen. ix. 647 
foil. 

Buthrotum (BovOpvrov). Now Butrinto; a 
town of Epirus, a flourishing seaport ou a small; 
peninsula, opposite Coreyra. j 

Buto (Bourco). (1) An Egyptian divinity, the i 
nurse of Horus and Bubastis, the children of 1 
Osiris and Isis, whom she saved from the persecu-1 
tions of Typhou by concealing them in the float-1 
ing island of Chemnis. The Greeks identified her I 
with Leto, and represented her as the goddess of | 
night. See Horus; Isis; Osiris. (2) A city in 
Lower Egypt, stood near the Sebennytic brauch of 
the Nile, on the lake of Buto. It was celebrated 
for its oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of 
whom a festival was held at the city every year. 

Buttmann, Philipp Karl. A distinguished 
■classical scholar, who was born in Fraukfort in 1764. 
He studied classical philology under Heyne, aud in 
1789 was made assistant in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, subsequently becoming the librarian (1811). 
From 1800 to 1808 he also held a professorship in 
the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin. His best- 
known works are his Greek grammar (1792), of 
which the twenty-second edition appeared in 1869; 
and his Lexilogus, 2 vols. (1818-25; 2d ed. 1860). 
It i.s a valuable study of the difficult words found 
in Homer and Hesiod. There is an English trans¬ 
lation of it by Fishlake. Buttmann also published 
Auxfuhrluhe griechische Sprachlehrc,2 vols. (1819-27); 
Demosthenes in Miduim (1823); Mythologus y a collec¬ 
tion of essays (1828-29); and continued Spalding’s 
great editiou of Quintilian. He also edited Spe- 
nei's Journal from 1796 to 1808. He died June 
21st, 1829. 


Butynun (fiovrvpov ). Butter. The oldest men¬ 
tion of butter, though dubious and obscure, is in 
the account given of the Scythiaus by Herodotus 
(iv. 2). According to him they poured the milk 
of mares into wooden vessels, caused it to be vio¬ 
lently stirred or shaken by their blind slaves, and 
thus separated the part that arose to the surface, 
which they considered more valuable and more 
delicious than that w r hich was collected below it. 
Herodotus here evidently speaks of the richest 
part of the milk being separated from the rest by 
shaking; and that what he alludes to here was 
actually butter would plainly appear from com¬ 
paring with what he says the much clearer ac¬ 
count of his contemporary Hippocrates. “The 
Scythians,” remarks this latter writer, “pour the 
milk of their mares into wooden vessels, and shake 
it violently; this causes it to foam, and the fat 
part, which is light, rising to the surface, becomes 
what is called butter (o ftovrvpop KaXovai ).” Men¬ 
tion of butter occurs several times, in fact, iu the 
writings of Hippocrates, aud he prescribes it ex¬ 
ternally as a medicine; though he gives it another 
name, pikeiion (rriutpiov). 

It would appear, however, that butter must have 
been very little kuown to the Greeks and Romans 
till the end of the second century. It appears, 
also, that when they had learned the art of mak- 
I ing it, they employed it only as an ointment in 
their baths, and particularly iu medicine. Pliny 
I recommends it, mixed with honey, to be rubbed 
| over children’s gums, in order to ease the pain of 
teethiug, and also for ulcers iu the mouth. The 
I Romans, in general, seem to have used butter for 
anointing the bodies’ of their children to render 
them pliable; and we are told that the ancient 
Burgundians smeared their hair with it. Except 
in Dioscorides there is no indication that it was 
used by the Greeks or Romans iu cookery or the 
preparation of food. No notice is taken of it by 
Apicius, nor is it mentioned by Galen for any 
other than medical purposes. This is easily ac¬ 
counted for by the ancients having entirely accus¬ 
tomed themselves to the use of oil; and, in like 
manner, butter at present is very little employed 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the southern parts 
of Frauce. One chief cause of this is the difficulty 
of preserving it for any length of time in warm 
countries, and it would seem that among the 
ancients iu the south of Europe it w’as rather in 
au oily state aud almost liquid. 

Biuram ( 7 tv£os). The wood of the box-tree, 
employed largely iu making tablets for writiug 
(hence often called ceiata buxa) r for tops (Pers. iii. 
51), and for combs (Juv. xiv. 194). 

Buxentum. Originally Pyxus (nv£ovr); a towu 
ou the west coast of Lucania and on the river Bn- 
xentius, was founded by Micythus, tyrant of Mes- 
sana, B.c. 471, aud was afterwards a Roman colony. 

Byblis (B The daughter of Miletus and 
Idothea, w ho was iu love with her brother Cnunus, 
whom she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with sorrow’, she was changed 
into a fountain. See Ovid, Met. ix. 446 foil. 

I Byblus (Bv/SXov). (1) The modern Jebell; a very 
ancient city on the coast of Phoenicia, between 
Berytus and Tripolis, a little north of the river 
Adonis. It was the chief seat of the worship 
j of Adonis. Here are the remains of a Roman the- 
I atre, of w hich the c«rea or auditorium is nearly 
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jierfect. The name was anciently applied to the 
whole of Phoenicia. (2) A town of Egypt in the 
Delta, famous for its papyrus (q. v.). 

Byrsa (B vp < ra , from the Punic Basra, a fort). 
The citadel of Carthage. See Carthago. 

Byasua (fivaaos). A name derived from the 
Hebrew britz, and usually applied to linen, but 
sometimes to very flue cottou. In it the Egyptian 
mummies were w rapped. (See Herod, ii. 86; Plut. 
Is. et Osir. 39.) Strabo even applies the word to 
silk. 

Byzacium (Bufaxtov). The southern portion of 
the Romau proviuce of Africa; now' the southern 
part of Tuii is. See Africa. 

Byzantine Historians. See Byzantinum Im- 
PKR1UM, at the end. 

Byzantinum Imperium. The Byzantine or 
Eastern Romau Empire, comprehending at first, iu 
Asia, the country on this side of the Euphrates, 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and Asia Minor; in 
Africa, Egypt; and iu Europe, all the countries 
from the Hellespont to the Adriatic and Danube. 
This survived the Western Empire 1000 years, and 
was eveu increased by the addition of Italy and 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. It commenced 
in *195, when Theodosius divided the Roman Em¬ 
pire between his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius. 
The Eastern Empire fell to the elder, Arcadius, 
through whose weakness it suffered many misfort¬ 
unes. During his minority Rufiuus >vas his guar¬ 
dian and minister, between w'hom aud Stilicho, 
the minister of the Western Empire, a fierce rival¬ 
ry existed. The Qoths laid waste Greece; Eu- 
tropius, the successor, and Gainas, the murderer 
of Rufiuus, wt?re ruined by their own crimes. The 
latter lost his life in a civil war excited by him 
ia.d. 400). Arcadius aud his Empire w’ere now' 
ruled by his proud aud covetous wife, Eudoxia, 
till her death (a.d. 404). The Isauriaus and the 
Huus w'asted the provinces of Asia and the coun¬ 
try along the Danube. Theodosius the younger 
succeeded his father ( a.d. 408), under the guar- 
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dianship of his sister Pulcheria. Naturally of an 
inferior mind, his education had made him entire¬ 
ly imbecile, and uufit for self-command. Pulche¬ 
ria, who bore the title of Augusta, administered 
the kingdom ably. Of the Western Empire, which 
had beeu ceded to Valentiniau, Theodosius re¬ 
tained western Illyria. The Greeks fought with 
success against the king of the Persians, Yaraues. 
The kingdom of Armeuia, thrown iuto coufusion 
by internal dissensions, aud claimed at the same 
time by the Romans aud the Persians, became 
now' an apple of contention between the two na¬ 
tions (a.d. 440). Attila (q. v.) laid w'aste the domin¬ 
ions of Theodosius, and obliged him to pay tribute. 
After the death of her brother, Pulcheria was 
acknowledged empress (a.d. 450), being the first 
woman who attained this dignity. She gave her 
hand to the senator Marcian, aud raised him to 
the throue. His w'isdom and valour averted the 
attacks of the Huns from the frontiers, but he 
did not support the Western Empire in its wars 
against the Huns and Vandals with sufficient en¬ 
ergy. He afforded shelter to a part of the Ger¬ 
mans and Sarmatiaus, who were driven to the 
Roman frontiers by the incursions of the Huns. 
Pulcheria died before him, in 453. Leo I. (a.d. 
457), a prince praised by contemporary authors, 
was choseu successor of Marcian. His expeditious 
against the Vandals (a.d. 467) w'ere unsuccessful. 
His graudson Leo w'ould have succeeded him, but 
died a minor shortly after him, having named his 
father, Zeno, his colleague (a.d. 474). The govern¬ 
ment of this weak emperor, w'lio was hated by his 
subjects, was disturbed by rebellions and internal 
disorders of the Empire. The Goths depopulated 
their provinces till their king, Theodoric, turned 
his arms against Italy (a.d. 489). Ariadul, widow 
of Zeno, raised the luiuister Anastasias, whom she 
married, to the throue (a.d. 491). The nation, 
once excited to discontents aud tumults, could 
not be eutirely appeased by the alleviation of 
their burdeus aud by wise decrees. The forces of 
the Empire, being thus weakened, could not offer 
au effectual resistance to the Persians and the bar¬ 
barians along the Dauube. To prevent their in¬ 
cursions into the peninsula of Constantinople, 
Anastasius built the Long Wall, as it is called. 
After the death of Anastasius the soldiers pro¬ 
claimed Justin emperor (A.d. 518). Notwithstand¬ 
ing his low birth, he maintained possession of the 
throue. Religious persecutions, w’hich he under¬ 
took at the instigation of the clergy, and various 
crimes into which he was seduced by his nephew 
Justiuiau, disgrace his reign. After his early 
death, in 521, he was succeeded by the same Jus¬ 
tinian, to w'hom, though he deserves not the name 
of the Great, many virtues of a ruler cannot be de¬ 
nied. He was renowned as a legislator, and his 
reigu w’as distinguished by the victories of his 
general Belisarius; but how unable he was to re¬ 
vive the strength of his Empire w as proved by its 
rapid decay after his death. Justin II., his suc¬ 
cessor (a.d. 565), was au avaricious, cruel, weak 
priuce, governed by his wife. The Lombards tore 
from him part of Italy (A.n. 568). His war w ith 
Persia, for the possession of Armenia, was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; the Avari plundered the provinces on the 
Danube, and the violence of his grief at these mis¬ 
fortunes deprived him of reason. Tiberius, his 
minister, a man of merit, was declared Caesar, aud 
the general Justinian conducted the war agaiust 
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Persia with success. The Greeks now allied them¬ 
selves, for the first time, with the Turks. Against 
his successor, Tiberius II. (a.d. f>78), the empress 
Sophia and the general Justinian couspired in 
vain. From the Avari the emperor purchased 
peace; from the Persians it was extorted by his 
general Mauritius or Maurice (a.d. 582). This 
commander Tiberius declared Caesar iu the same 
year. Mauritius, under other circumstances, 
would have made an excellent monarch, but for 
the times he wanted prudence aud resolution. He 
was indebted for the trauquillity of the eastern ! 
frontiers to the gratitude of King Chosroes II., 
whom, in 591, he restored to the throne from * 
which he had been deposed by his subjects. Nev- ^ 
ertheless, the war agaiust the Avari was unsuc¬ 
cessful, through the errors of Commentiolus. The 
army was discontented and irritated, now by 
untimely severity and parsimony aud now by 
timid indulgence. It finally proclaimed Phocas, 
one of its officers, emperor. Mauritius was taken 
in his flight and put to death (a.d. 602). The 
vices of Phocas aud his incapacity for gov¬ 
ernment produced the greatest disorders in the 
Empire. Heraclius, son of the governor of Afri¬ 
ca, took up arms, conquered Constantinople, and 
caused Phocas to be executed (a.d. 610). He dis¬ 
tinguished himself only in the short period of the 
Persian War. During the first twelve years of 
his reign the Avari, and other nations of the 
Dauube, plundered the European provinces, and J 
the Persians conquered the coasts of Syria and ! 
Egypt. Having fiually succeeded iu pacifying 
the Avari, he marched against the Persians (a.d. j 
622), and defeated them; but during this time 
the Avari, who had renewed the war, made an uu- J 
successful attack on Constantinople in 626. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of au insurrection of the subjects 
of Chosroes, he penetrated into the centre of Per- J 
sia. By the peace concluded with Siroes (a.d. 
628) he recovered the lost provinces and the Holy 
Cross. But the Arabs, who, meanwhile, had become 
powerful under Mohammed and the califs, con¬ 
quered Phceuicia, the countries on the Euphrates, j 
Iudaea,Syria, and all Egypt (a.d. 631-641). Among 
his descendants there was not one able prince. 
He was succeeded by his son Constantine III., 
probably iu conjunction with his step-brother j 
Heracleouas. The former soon died, aud the lat¬ 
ter lost bis crown and was mutilated. After him, 
Constans, son of Constantine, obtained the throne 
(a.d. 642). His sauguinary spirit of persecution 
and the murder of his brother Theodosius made 
him odious to the nation. The Arabs, pursuing 
their conquests, took from him part of Africa, Cy¬ 
prus, aud Rhodes, and defeated him at sea (a.d. 653). 
luternal disturbances obliged him to make peace. 
After this be left Constantinople (a.d. 659), and 
iu the following year carried on an unsuccessful 
war against the Lombards in Italy, in which he 
lost his life at Syracuse (a.d. 660). Constantine 
IV., Pogouatus, son of Constans, vanquished his 
Syracusan competitor Mezizius, aud in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign shared the government with his 
brothers Tiberius and Heraclius. The Arabs in¬ 
undated all Africa and 8icilv, penetrated through 
Asia Minor into Thrace, and attacked Constanti¬ 
nople for several successive years by sea (A.l>. 609). 
Nevertheless, he made peace with them on favour¬ 
able terms. But, on the other hand, the Bulgari¬ 
ans obliged him to pay a tribute (a.d. 6^0). Jus- 


| tiniau II., his son and successor, weakened the 
power of the Maronites, but fought without sne- 
I cess against the Bulgarians and Arabs. Leonitius 
I dethroned this cruel prince, had him mutilated, 
aud sent to the Tauric Chersonese (a.d. 695). Le¬ 
onitius was dethroned by Apsimar, or Tiberius III. 
(a.d. 698), who was himself dethroned by Trebe- 
! lius, king of the Bulgarians, who restored Justin¬ 
ian to the throue (a.d. 705); but Pliilippicus Bar- 
danes rebelled anew against him. With Justinian 
II. the race of Heraclius was extinguished. The 
only care of Philippicus was the spreading of Mon¬ 
otheism, while the Arabs wasted Asia Minor and 
Thrace. In opposition to this prince, who was 
universally hated, the different armies proclaimed 
their leaders emperors, among whom Leo III., the 
Isaurian, obtained the hegemony (a.d. 713-714). 
Leo repelled the Arabs from Constantinople, which 
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they had attacked for almost two years, aud sup¬ 
pressed the rebellion excited by Basilius aud the 
former emperor Auastasius. From 726 the aboli¬ 
tion of the worship of images absorbed his atten¬ 
tion, aud the Italian provinces were allowed to 
become a prey to the Lombards, while the Arabs 
plundered the Eastern provinces. After his death 
(a.d. 741) his sou Constantine V. ascended the 
throne, a courageous, active, and uoble prince. 
He vanquished his rebellious brother-iu-law Ar- 
tabasdus, wrested from the Arabs part of Syria 
aud Armenia, aud overcame at last the Bulgari¬ 
ans, against whom he had been long unsuccessful. 
He died (a.d. 775), and was succeeded by his son 
Leo IV., who fought successfully against the 
Arabs; and this latter, by his son Coustautine VI., 
w'hose imperious mother Iren6, his guardian aud 
associate in the government, raised a powerful 
party by the restoration of the worship of iinaiges. 
He endeavoured in vaiu to free himself from de¬ 
pendence on her and her favourite Stauratius, and 
died in 797, after having had his eyes put out. 
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The war against the Arabs and Bulgarians was 
long continued; against the former it was unsuc¬ 
cessful. The design of the empress to inafry 
Charlemagne excited the discoutent of the patri¬ 
cians, who placed one of their own order, Niceph¬ 
oros, upon the throue (a.d. 802). Iren<$ died in a 
monastery. Nicephorus became tributary to the 
Arabs, and fell in the war against the Bulgarians 
| (a.d. 811). Stauratius, his sou, was deprived of 
i the crown by Michael I., and he in turn by Leo 
| V. (a.d. 813). Leo was dethroned aud put to 
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death by Michael 1L (a.d. 820). During the reign 
of the latter the Arabs conquered Sicily, Lower 
Italy, Crete, aud other countries. Michael pro¬ 
hibited the worship of images, as did also bis son 
Theophilus. Theodora, guardian of his son Mi¬ 
chael III., put a stop to the dispute about images 
(a.d. 841). During a cruel persecution of the 
Manichaeaus, the Arabs devastated the Asiatic 
provinces. The dissolute and extravagant Mi¬ 
chael coufined his mother in a monastery. The 
government was administered in his name by 
Bardas, his uncle, and after the death of Bardas 
by Basil, who was put to death by Michael (a.d. 
867). Basil I. f who came to the throue in 867, was 
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not altogether a contemptible monarch. He died 
a.d. 886. The reign of his learned sou, Leo VI., was 
not very happy. He died a.d. 911. His sou, Con- 
stautine VII., Porphyrogenitus, a miuor when he 
succeeded his father, was placed under the guar- 
diauship of his colleague Alexander, and after 
Alexander’s death, iu 912, under that of his moth¬ 
er Zo 4. Rom amis Lacopenus, his geueral, obliged 
him, in 919, to share the throne with him and his 
children. Constantine subsequently took sole pos¬ 
session of it again, aud reigued mildly but weak¬ 
ly. His son Roman us II. succeeded him in 959, 
and fought successfully against the Arabs. To 
him succeeded, in 963, his geueral Nicepborus, 
who was put to death by his own geueral, John 
Zimisces (a.d. 970), who carried on a successful 
war against the Russians. Basil II., son of Roma- 
nus, succeeded this able prince. He vanquished 
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the Bulgarians aud the Arabs. His brother, Con- 
stantiue IX. (a.d. 1025), was not equal to him. 
Romanus III. became emperor (a.d. 1028) by a 
marriage with Zo6, daughter of Constantine. This 
dissolute but able princess caused her husbaud to 
be executed, and successively raised to the throne 
Michael IV. (a.d. 1034), Michael V. (a.d. 1041), and 
CouBtantine X. (a.d. 1042). Russiaus and Arabs 
meanwhile devastated the Empire. Her sister 
Theodora succeeded her on the throne (a.d. 1053). 
Her successor, Michael VI. (a.d. 1056), was de¬ 
throned by Isaac Comnenus in 1057, who became 
a monk (a.d. 1059). His successor, Constantine 
XI., Ducas, fought successfully against the Uzes. 
Endocia, his wife, guardian of his sons Michael, 
Andronicns, and Constantine, was intrusted with 
the administration (a.d. 1067), married Romanus 
IV., and brought him the crown. He carried on 
an unsuccessful war against the Turks, who kept 
him for some time prisoner. Michael VII., son of 
Constantine, deprived him of the throne (a.d. 
1071). Michael was dethroned by Nicepborus 
III. (a.d. 1078), aud the latter by Alexius I., Com- 
uenus (a.d. 1081). Under his reign the crusades 
commenced. His sou, John II., came to the throue 
in 1118, aud fought with great success against 
the Turks aud other barbarians. The reign of 
his sou Manuel I., w’lio succeeded him in 1143, was 
also not unfortunate. His sou, Alexius II., suc¬ 
ceeded (a.d. 1180), aud was dethroned by his guar¬ 
dian Andronicns, as was the latter by Isaac (a.d. 
1185). After a reign disturbed from without and 
within, Isaac was dethroned by his brother, Alex¬ 
ius III. (a.d. 1195). The crusaders restored him 
and his son Alexius IV., but the seditious Con- 
stantinopolitaus proclaimed Alexius V., Ducas 
Murzuphlus, emperor, who put Alexius IV. to 
death. At the same time Isaac II. died. During 
the last reigns, the kings of Sicily had made many 
conquests on the coasts of the Adriatic. The Lat¬ 
ins now forced their way to Constantinople (a.d. 
1204), conquered the city, and retained it, togeth¬ 
er with most of the European territories of the 
Empire. Baldwin, count of Flanders, was made 
emperor; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, ob¬ 
tained Thessalonica as a kingdom, aud the Ve¬ 
netians acquired a large extent of territory. 
In Rhodes, Philadelphia, Corinth, and Epirus, in¬ 
dependent sovereigns arose. Theodore Lascaris 
seized on the Asiatic provinces, bore the title of 
emperor at Nice, and was, at first, more powerful 
than Baldwin. A descendant of the Comneni, 
named Alexius, established a principality at Treb- 
isond, in Avhich his great-grandson John took the 
title of emperor. Neither Baldw in nor his succes¬ 
sors Avere able to secure the tottering throne. He 
himself died in captivity among the Bulgarians 
(1206). To him succeeded Henry, his brother, 
with Peter, brother-in-law of Henry, and his son 
Robert (a.d. 1221). With the exception of Con¬ 
stantinople, all the remaining Byzantine terri¬ 
tory, including Thessalonica, was couquered by 
John, emperor of Nice. Baldwin II., brother of 
Robert, under the guardianship of his colleague, 
Johu Brieuue, king of Jerusalem, died in 1237. 
Michael Palaeologns, king of Nice, conquered 
Constantinople in 1261, and Baldwiu died iu the 
West a private person. The sovereigns of Nice, 
up to this period, were Theodore Lascaris (a.d. 
1204); John Ducas Patatzes, a good monarch and 
l successful warrior (a.d. 1222) ; Theodore II., his 
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sou (a.d. 1259), who was deprived of the crown order: (1)Procopius(q.v.); (2) Agathias; (3)Theo- 
by Michael Palaeologus (a.d. 1260). In 1261, phylactus; (4) Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
Michael took Constantinople from the Latins, nople; (5) Johannes Scylitzes; (6) Anna Comneua; 
He labonred to unite himself with the Latiu (7) Georgius Acropolita; (8) Georgius Pachymeres; 
Church, but his son Andronicus renounced the (9) Johannes Cantacuzenus; (10) Georgius Codin us; 
connection. Internal disturbances aud foreign (H)Con8tantinu8Porpbyrogenitus; (12)Ducas; (13) 
wars, particularly with the Turks, threw the ex- Anselm us Banduri us; (14) Petrus Gyllius ; (15)Zos- 
hausted Empire into confusiou. Andronicus III., imus ; (16) Georgius Phranza. Besides editions of 
his grandson, obliged him to divide tho throne individual works or of entire authors, we have tbe 
(a.d. 1322), and at length wrested it entirely united works of these writers with a Latin transla- 
from him. Andronicus died a monk (a.d. 1328). tion in what is called the Corpus Scriptoria* Hist 
Andronicus IV., who ascended the throne in the Byzantiae , 36 vols., by Labbd (Paris, 1654-1711); 
same year, waged war unsuccessfully against the reprinted at Venice in 1729-33; and a similar col- 
Turks, and died a.d. 1341. His sou John was lection in 48 vols. begun by Niebuhr, Bekker, Hase, 
obliged to share the throue with his guardian, Johu and the Dindorfs (Bonn, 1828 foil.). See Krura- 
Cantacuzenus, during ten years. The son of the bacher, Geschiehte der byzantinischen Littcratur (Mu- 
latter, Matthew, was also made emperor, but John nich, 1891). For an account of the Eastern Ein- 
Cautacuzenus resigned the crown, aud Matthew pire, see Du Cange, Hist, de VEmpire dc Constants 
was compelled to abdicate (a.d. 1355). Under the nople sous les Empereurs Fi-anfois (1659); Gibbon, 
reign of John, the Turks first obtained a firm Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Hullmann, 
footing in Europe, and conquered Gallipolis (a.d. Geschiehte der byzantischen Handels (1808); Heyne, 
1357). The family of Palaeologus, from this time, Antiquitates Byzantinae (1808-11); Lebeau, Hist, du 
were gradually deprived of their Europeau terri- Bas -Empire (1824-36); Manast, Esquisses Byzan - 
tories, partly by revolt and partly by the Turks, tines, 2d ed. (1874); Finlay, History of Greece , 7 vols. 
The Sultan Amurath took Adriauople a.d. 1361. (1856 ; 2d ed. 1877); Gasqnet, VEmpire Byzantin 
Bajazet conquered almost all the European prov- (Paris, 1888); Mahafiy, The Greek World under 
inces except Constantinople, and obliged John to Roman Sway (London, 1890); Bury, History of the 
pay him tribute. The latter was, some time after, Later Roman Empire (London, 1890); aud Oman, 
driven out by his own son Manuel (a.d. 1391). Story of the Byzantine Empire (N. Y\ 1892). 

Bajazet besieged Constantinople, defeated au army Byzantium (B vCavriov ). A celebrated city of 
of Western warriors under Sigismund, near Nicop- Thrace, on the shore of the Thracian Bosporus, 
olis, and Manuel was obliged to place Johu, sou of ' called at a later period Coxstaxtixopolis, and 
Andronicus, on his throne. TimouFs invasiou of , made the capital of the Eastern Empire of the Ro- 
the Turkish provinces saved Constantinople for maus. It was founded by a Dorian colony from 
this time (a.d. 1402). Manuel then recovered his Megara,or, rather, by a Megariau colony in conjuuc- 
throue, and regaiued some of the lost provinces ' tion with a Thracian prince. For Byzas, whom the 
from the contending sons of Bajazet. To him I city acknowledged, and celebrated in a festival as 
succeeded his son Johu (a.d. 1425), whom Amu-' its founder, was, according to the legend, a son of 
rath II. stripped of all his territories except i Poseidon aud Ceroessa the daughter of Io, aud 
Constantinople, and extorted from him a tribute ' ruled over all the adjacent country. The early 
(a.d. 1444). To the emperor Johu succeeded his I commerce of Megara was directed principally to 
brother Constautine. With the assistance of his ! the shores of the Propontis, and this people had 
general, the Genoese Justiuian, he withstood the ' founded Chalcedou seventeen years before Byzau- 
superior forces of the enemy with fruitless cour- tiurn, aud Selymbria even prior to Chalcedon 
age, aud fell in the defence of Constantinople, by (Herod, iv. 144). When, however, their trade was 
the conquest of which, May 29th, a.d. 1453, Moham- extended still farther to the uorth, aud had reached 
med II. put an end to the Greek or Byzantine Em- the shores of the Euxiue, the harbour of Chalcedou 
pire. ' sank in importance, aud a commercial station was 

The eveuts which have just been detailed are required on the opposite side of the strait. This' 
recorded by a series of Greek authors, known station was Byzantium. The appellation of “ blind 
by the general name of Byzantine historians. 1 men ” given to the Chalcedonians by the Persian 
Their works relate to the history of the lower 1 general Megabazus ( Herod, iv. 144), for having 
Empire, from the fourth century to the conquest I overlooked the superior site where Byzantium was 
of Constantinople by the Turks, and to the Turkish * afterwards founded, does not therefore appear to 
history for some period later. They 
display iu their writings the faults 
of a degenerate age, but are val¬ 
uable for the information which 
they furnish, being the principal 
source from which we obtain the 
history of the decay of the Eastern 
Empire. The most valuable of I he 
number are Zouaras, Nicetas, Ni¬ 
cephorus, aud Chalcoudylas. These 
four form a continued history of 
the Byzantine Empire to the year 
1470. Of the remaining authors, 
who give us histories of detached 
portions of this same period, the 
following deserve particular men¬ 
tion, aud are given in chronological 
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have been well merited. As long as Chalcedon 
was the northernmost point reached by the com¬ 
merce of Megara, its situation was preferable to 
any offered by the opposite side of the Bosporus, 
because the current on this latter side runs down 
from the north more strongly than it does on the 
side of Chalcedon, and the harbour of this city, 
therefore, is more accessible to vessels coming from 
the south. Ou the other haud, Byzantium was far 
superior to Chalcedon for the northern trade, since 
the current that set in strongly from the Euxiue 
carried vessels directly iuto the harbour of Byzan¬ 
tium, but prevented their approach to Chalcedon 
in a straight course (Polyb. iv. 43). The harbour 
of Byzantium was peculiarly favoured by nature, 
being deep, capacious, and sheltered from every 
storm. From its shape, and the rich advantages 
thus connected with it, the harbour of Byzantium 
obtaiued the name of Chrysoceras, or “the Golden 
Horn,” which was also applied to the promontory 
or neck of laud that contributed to form it. Aud 
yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, Byzan¬ 
tium remained for a long time an incousiderable 
towu. The declining commerce of Megara, and 
the character which Byzantium still sustained of 
beiug a half-barbarian place, may serve to account 
for this. 

At a subsequent period, the Milesians sent 
hither a strong colony, aud so altered for the bet¬ 
ter the aspect of things that they are regarded 
by some ancient writers as the founders of the city 
itself. When, at a later day, the insurrection of 
the Asiatic Greeks had been crushed by Darius, 
aud the Persian fleet was reducing to obedience the 
Greek cities along the Hellespont aud the Propon¬ 
tis, the Byzantines, together with a bo<Jy of Chal- 
cedonians, would uot wait^FTSe coming of the 
Persians, but, leaving tHelrTiablfations, and flee¬ 
ing to the Euxiue, built the city of Mesembria ou 
the upper coast of Thrace (Herod, vi. 33). The 
Persians destroyed the empty city, and no Byzan¬ 
tium for some time thereafter existed. This will 
explain why Scylax, in his Periplus , passed by By¬ 
zantium in silence, while he mentious all the Gre¬ 
cian settlements iu this quarter, and among them 
even Mesembria itself. 

Byzantium reappeared after the overthrow of 
Xerxes, some of the old inhabitants having proba¬ 
bly returned; and here Pausanias, the commaud- 
er of the Grecian forces, took up his quarters 
(b.c. 479). He gave the city a code of laws, aud 
a government modelled, iu some degree, after 
the Spartau form, and heuce he was regarded 
by some as the true founder of the city. The 
Atheniaus succeeding to the hegemony, Byzantium 
fell under their control, aud received so many im¬ 
portant additions from them that Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, iu a later age, calls it an Attic colouy 
(xxii. 8). The city, however, was a Doric one, iu 
lauguage, customs, aud laws, and remaiued so even 
after the Athenians had the control of it. The 
maintenance of this military post became of great 
importance to the Greeks during their warfare 
with the Persians in subsequent years, and this 
circumstance, together with the advantages of a 
lucrative and now continually increasing com¬ 
merce, gave Byzantium a high rank amoug Gre¬ 
cian cities. After Athens and Sparta had weakened 
the power of each other by national rivalry, and 
neither could lay claim to the empire of the sea, 
Byzantium became an independent city, and turned 

1 


| its whole attention to commerce. Its strong situ¬ 
ation euabled it, at a subsequent period, to resist 
successfully the arms of Philip of Macedou; nor 
did Alexander, in his eageruess to march iuto Asia, 
make any attempt upon the place. It preserved 
also a neutral character uuder his successors. The 
great evil to which the city of Byzantium was ex¬ 
posed came from the inland country, the Thracian 
tribes continually making incursious into the fer¬ 
tile territory around the place, and carrying off 
more or less of the prodncts of the fields. The city 
suffered severely also from the Gauls, being com¬ 
pelled to pay a yearly tribute amounting at least 
to eighty talents. 

After the departure of the Gauls it again 
became a flourishing place, but its most pros¬ 
perous period w r as during the Roman sway. It 
had thrown itself into the arms of the Romans 
as early as the war agaiust the younger Philip 
of Macedou, and eujoyed from that people not 
only complete protection, but also many valu¬ 
able commercial privileges. It was allowed, more- 
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over, to lay a toll ou all vessels passing through 
the straits—a thing which bad been attempted be¬ 
fore without success—and this toll it shared with 
the Romans. But the day of misfortune at length 
came. In the contest for the Empire between Se- 
vorus aud Niger, Byzantium declared for the latter, 
aud stood a siege in consequence which continued 
long after Niger’s overthrow aud death. After 
three years of almost incredible exertions the place 
surrendered to Severus. The few remaining in¬ 
habitants whom famine had spared were sold as 
slaves, the city was razed to the ground, its terri¬ 
tory given to Perinthus, and a small village took 
the place of the great commercial emporium. Re¬ 
penting soon after of what he had done, Severus 
rebuilt Byzantium, and adorned it with numerous 
and splendid buildings, which in a later age still 
bore his name; but it never recovered its former 
rank until the days of Constautiue. Constantine 
had no great affection for Rome as a city, nor had 
the inhabitants any great regard for him. He felt 
the necessity, moreover, of having the capital of 
the Empire iu some more central quarter, from 
which the movemeuts of the German tribes on the 
one haud, and those of the Persiaus on the other, 
might be observed. He long sought for such a lo¬ 
cality, and believed at one time that he had fouud 
it in the neighbourhood of the Sigaean promonto¬ 
ry, on the coast of Troas. He had even commenced 
building here when the superior advantages of 
Byzantium as a centre of empire attracted his at¬ 
tention, and he finally resolved to make this the 
capital of the Roman world. For a monarchy pos¬ 
sessing the western portion of Asia and the largest 
part of Europe, together with the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, nature herself seemed to 
have destined Byzantium as a capital. 

Constantine’s plan was carried into rapid execu¬ 
tion ( a.d. 330). The ancient city had possessed a cir- 
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cuit of forty stadia, and covered merely two hills, one 
close to the water, on which the Seraglio at present 
stands, and another adjoining it, and extending tow¬ 
ards the interior to what is now the Beaeatan , or great 
market. The new city, called Constantinopolis, or 
“ City of Constantine,” was three times as large, and 
covered four hills, together with part of a fifth, hav- 
iug a circuit of somewhat less than fourteeu geo- 


St Sophia, at Constantinople. 

graphical miles. Every effort was made to embel¬ 
lish this new capital of the Roman world: the most 
splendid edifices were erected, including au impe¬ 
rial palace, numerous residences for the chief officers 
of the court, churches, baths, a hippodrome; and 
inhabitants were procured from every quarter. Its 
rapid increase called, from time to time, for a cor¬ 
responding enlargement of the city, until, in the 


reign of Theodosius II., when the new walls were 
erected (the previous oues having been thrown 
down by an earthquake), Constantinople attained 
to the size which it at present has. Cbalcondylas 
supposes the walls of the city to be 111 stadia in 
circumference; Gyllius, about 13 Italiau miles; 
but, according to the best modern plans of Con¬ 
stantinople, it is not less than 19,700 yards. The 
number of gates is twenty- 
eight—fourteeu on the side 
of the port, seven towards 
the laud, and as many on the 
Propontis. The city is built 
on a triangular promontory, 
and the number of hills 
which it covers is seveu. 
Besides the name of Cou- 
stantiuopolis (Ktoptrrayrtvov 
noXis), this city had also 
the more imposiug oue of 
New Rome (Nca *P apt) ), 
which, however, gradually 
fell into disuse. Accord¬ 
ing to some, the peasants 
in the neighbourhood, while 
they repair to Constantino¬ 
ple, say iu corrupt Greek that 
they are going ea turn bolin (i.e. «s rap noXip), “ to 
the city,” whence has arisen the Turkish name 
of the place, Stamboul. Constantinople was takeu 
by the Turks under Mohammed II. on the 29th of 
May, a.d. 1453. See Byzantinum Impkrium; Cox- 

STANTINU8. 

Byzas (Bofar). The legendary founder of By¬ 
zantium (q. v.). Cf. Diod. Sic. iv. 49. 
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K, as a symbol. 

In Greek.— K = KaT0av€ (on sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions), Corinth, Crotona (on coius), Kmcrap, KoiVror, 
K a\av8a>p, #cm (e. g. C. I. G. Ill, 606,1241,1318, 2026, 
2423). k =20; ,* =20,000. 

<p=koppa,a, letter in the primitive Hellenic 
alphabet, originally placed between n and p, and 
answering to the Latin q, both in form and signifi¬ 
cation. As a numeral, it designates 90. The same 
letter is very frequently found ou the coins of Cor¬ 
inth and her western colonies, particularly Crotona 
aud Syracuse, as a symbol for the city. A koppa 
was also branded on Corinthian horses, as a kiud 
of guarantee trade-mark, Corinth being famous 
for its stud. Heuce Komrarias (sc. iniros) iu Arist. 
Xub. 23, 437 ; Frngm. Auagyrns, 41 ; or Komrd<l>opos 
in Lucian, Adv. Iudoctos , § 5. 

K0 =: KaTa\6ovioiS 0€Oif (C. I. G. 1182, 5172 = 
Karbel, Epigr. 418). 

KX = f kolpoIs xpr)pa<ri ( C . 7. G. 5932). 

Ix Latix. —K = Kaeso, Kaleudae (very frequent 
before u.c. 180, thereafter generally displaced by 
KAL), kalendarinm, caudidatus, castellum, coniux, 
cardo, carissimns, casa. 

M =castra (also KK). 

K-K = calumuiae causae. 

K L = caput legis. 

K O = canophori Ostienses. 

K Q = kaleudae Quinctiles. 

K-S = carus suis. 


C, as a symbol. 

In Gkkek.—C (half of O) =lialf an obolus. 

lx Latin. —C = Caesar, Gaius, caudidatus, cas- 
trurn, cedit, centnrio, ceusuerunt, cineres, circiter, 
circus, citra, civis, elarissimus, classiarius, Clau¬ 
dius, cohors, colouia, comitialis, compos, condemno 
(hence, littera tri8tia iu Cic. Mil. 6. 15), coniux, con¬ 
sole, creatus, curavit, curia, etc. 

0 = Gaia, centurio, conductor, coronarum. 

CC = Caesai*es (duo), Gai (duo). DO = Gaiae 
duae. 000 = Gaiae tres. 

•CC = ceusuerunt cuueti, certa constans (legio), 
collegium centouariorum, coionia Claudia, coloui 
coloniae, constans Commoda (agens) curam car- 
ceris. 

C C C- = coire convocari cogi, coionia copia 
Claudia, cum consilio collocutus, calumuiae caveu- 
dae causa. 

C-A = curam ageus, custos armorum, coionia 
Augusta. 

C-A-A-A = coionia Aelia Augusta Aeclanum. 

C A'D*A*I = colonis agrorum dandorum adsig- 
nandorum ius. 

C-B = coionia Beneveutana, coniugi bonae. 

C-B*F (or M or M-F or M*P) =: coniugi bouae fe¬ 
cit, merenti, merenti fecit, mereuti posuit. 

C C-A A A = coloui coloniae Augustae Alexan- 
drinae Abellinatium. 

C C R = curator civinm Romanorum. 

C-D = compos dat, consnlto decuriounm. 
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C*D*D = creatus decreto decurionum. 

C-E-BQ = ciueres eius bene quiescant. 

C'F = c)arissiina femina, cl. filius, coniux fecit. 

C-F-C = censores faciundum curarunt, coniux 
faciuudum curavit. 

C F C C = collegium fabrum centouariorum Co- 
meusimn. 

C*F F = caris8imae filiao fecit. 

CT = colouia Iulia, clarissimus iuvenis. 

CKF = coniugi karissimae fecit. 

C L = Gai libertus. O L = uiulieris libertus. 

C‘M=civitas Mathacorum, collegium meuso- 
nim. 

C-M-F (P, V) = clarissimae memoriae femina, 
pner, vir. 

CP = Castor (et) Pollux, costra praetoria (pere- 
grina), censoria potestati, comprobatum poudus, 
cui praeest. 

C P F = Claudia pia fhlelis (legio). 

CPM*P = coniugi pieutissimae memoriam po- 
suit. 

C P P=conductor publici portorii. 

C Q V = ctim quo (qua) vixit. 

C-R-P = curator rei publicae. 

C*S = carissimus sibi (suis), couiugi sanctissimae 
(suae), cum suis. 

C SPN-C = con8ularis senfascalis proviuciae 
Numidiae Coustautinao. 

C*S*0 = com suis omnibus. 

C V = civitas Ulpia, clarissimus vir, colonia 
Vieuneusis. 

C, as the symbol for 100, being the first letter of 
centum , is the youugest numerical symbol iu Latin, 
for this letter originally represented the sound of 
G, which was introduced iuto the Roman alphabet 
at the beginning of the Second Puuic War (accord¬ 
ing to Plut. Quaest. Horn. 277 D, by a freedman of 
Spurius Carvilius Ruga). (See Alphabet.) The 
siglum for 100, in use before this time, was probably 
® = 6, the Etruscan designation for 100. 

X (chi) as a symbol. 

X = \t\Lap\oi ; X = 600. 

XMT = Xpicrrotj Ta(i}pir)\ (Bull, de Cor - 

rctp. Hellcn. ii. 30). 

Cabalia (KafiaXia). A small district of Asia 
Minor, between Lycia aud Pamphylia, with a town 
of the same name. 

Cabeiii (Ku&apoi). See Cabeiria. 

Cabeiria (ra Kafidpia). The mysterious rites of 
the Pelasgic gods known as the Cabeiri, celebrated 
in the islands lying betweeu Euboea and the Helles¬ 
pont, in Lemnos, liubros, and especially iu Samo- 
tbrace. This worship was also known on the ad¬ 
jacent coasts of Europe and Asia Minor, at Thebes 
and Andania in Greece, aud, according to Strabo 
(iv. p. 108), in an island near Britaunia. Like the 
Eleitsinia, an almost complete secrecy had been 
maintained as to the ceremonies aud teaching of 
these mysteries. Yet we know the names of the 
gods; and, from an examination of the various 
forms under which we find them, Leuormant has 
beeu able to discover what he calls a Cabeiric 
group. They are four in number, thus differing 
essentially from the Phoenician Kabiriui, who, as 
their Semitic name shows, are also “ great gods/’ 
but are eight in number, representing the planets 
and the universe formed from their union. The 
uames of the Samotbracian Cabeiri, as revealed by 
Mnaaeas of Patara aud Dionysodorus, two histo¬ 


rians of the Alexandrian Age, are Axieros (= De- 
meter), Axiokersa ( = Persephoud), Axiokersos 
(= Hades), Casinilos (= Hermes). (See the scho¬ 
liast on Apoll. Rliod. i. 917.) Sometimes the two 
goddesses blend iu one, viz. Earth (Varro, L. L. v. 
58); sometimes as Aphroditd and Venus; but to 
most of the Romans they represent lnno and Mi¬ 
nerva (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 12). Axiokersos ap¬ 
pears further as Zeus, Uranus, Iupiter, Apollo, Dio- 
nysus-Liber; and Casmilos as Mercurius or Eros. 
The group is a primal mother goddess, whose is¬ 
sue are two diviuities, a male aud a female, from 
whom again springs a fourth, Casmilos, the order- 
er of the universe. For a full discussion of the 
varied evidence on which this grouping is made, 
the reader is referred to Lenormaut in Daremberg 
and Saglio, i. 757 foil. 

Herodotus (ii. 51) is the first historian who men¬ 
tions them. Though known while Athens was 
flourishing (Aristoph. Pax, 277), it*was not till 
Alexandrian times that they really became fa¬ 
mous. During this period Samothrace was a 
sort of sacred island, as it was uuder the Roman 
dominion, for the idea was prevalent that the Pena¬ 
tes (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. ii. 325, iii. 12, viii. 619) were 
identical with the gods of Samothrace. Legend 
told how that Dardanus, Eetion, or lasion, aud 
Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, were children of Elec- 
tra aud Zeus ; that lasion was given the mysteries 
by Zeus, married Cybel6, and begat Corybas; and 
after lasion was received anioug the gods, Darda¬ 
nus, Cybelfc, and Corybas brought the mysteries 
to Asia. The legends vary iu details, but almost 
all agree iu making Dardauus and lasion sous of 
Zeus and Electra, and connecting the Samothra- 
cian mysteries with them. It is to be remarked, 
in passing, that, while legend brought the myste¬ 
ries from Samothrace to Asia, there can be hardly 
any doubt that the passage was the other way (cf. 
Strabo, x. 472); for the whole tenor of the wor¬ 
ship is Asiatic. We have many inscriptions of Ro¬ 
mans who were initiated (C. I. L. iii. 713-721), and 
we hear besides of other Romans of high position 
who were initiated, among them probably Cicero 
(Nat. Deor. i. 42, 119). Throughout the Romau 
period the Cabeiric mysteries were held iu high 
estimation, second only to the Eleusinian, and 
they were still iu existence iu the time of Liba- 
nius. 

From the earliest times, the Pelasgi are said to 
have sacrificed a tenth of their produce to the Ca¬ 
beiri in order to be preserved from famine. The 
chief priest was probably the icpofyavrqs men¬ 
tioned by Galeu (iii. 576, ed. Kiihu); and tho 
purifyiug priest kotjs or koitjs. The jda<n\€vs of 
the inscriptions was the highest eponymous mag¬ 
istrate of Samothrace. As in all mysteries, the 
votary must be purified in body and mind before 
initiation; and thus we have some evidence of 
auricular confession. But, as far as we know, 
there was not auy special preparatory intellectual 
training required. Women and children appear 
to have been admitted as well as men. Of the 
religious ceremonies themselves we may say we 
know nothing. They consisted of bpvpcva k at Xe- 
yopcva. We hear of dances by the pii Samothraces , 
and the priests who executed these dauces were 
called Saoi (f). The Romans, who traced their 
Penates to Samothrace, referred their Salii to 
these Saoi. There were two classes of votaries— 
the pvorai and the pvtrrai €ucr€/3clf, mystae pii —the 
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latter being apparently those initiated for the 
first time. In the Samotbracian mysteries, sacra 
accipere (irapaXapfidvciv ra fivorfjpta), which is the 
regular phrase for primary initiation, seems to be 
applied to the higher grades. But the whole mat¬ 
ter is quite obscure and unsettled. See Hirschfeld 
in Couze, Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, pp. 37-39. 

The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius tells us 
that the initiated wore a purple band (rama) 
round their waist (which reminds us of the Brah- 
minical thread); that Agamemnon quelled a mu¬ 
tiny of the Greeks by wearing one; and that 
Odysseus, who wore a fillet for the band, was 
miraculously saved in shipwreck. Preservation 
in times of peril, and especially in perils on the 
sea, was the chief service that tho Cabeiri were 
supposed to reuder to those who called on them 
by name, and none knew their names except the 
initiated. It was the electric fires of the Cabei¬ 
ri that, accofding to the legend, lighted on the 
heads of the Dioscuri during the Argonautic voy¬ 
age. Diodorus further says, in the course of an 
important discussion on the Cabeiri (v. 47-49), 
that those who were initiated became more pious, 
more righteous, and in every respect better than 
they were before. On the basis of this, Lenor- 
mant thinks it probable that tho doctrine of 
rewards aud punishments in a future life was 
inculcated, though, with Lobeck, we may well 
suppose that no more is necessarily implied than 
the impulse to virtue, which is always united 
with religious emotion excited by impressive aud 
gracious ceremonies. (Cf. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917.) 

The initiations at Samothrace took place at any 
time from May to September (see inscriptions), in 
this differing from the Eleusinian and more re¬ 
sembling the Orphic Mysteries. There appears, 
however, to have been a specially great cere- 
mouy at the commencement of August (Plut. La- 
call. 13). 

From the manner in which Cicero speaks of 
the Samotbracian mysteries in the passage al¬ 
ready cited, it is probable that he was initiated. 
He says of their ceremonies, quibus explicate ad 
rationemquc revocatis , rerum magis natura cogno- 
scitur quam deorum. And the Cabeiri themselves 
do appear to be symbols of the creatiou of 
the world. From the primeval mother emanate 
or differentiate themselves two elements — mat¬ 
ter (earth) and force (especially fire, celestial 
and terrestrial). Indeed, the name Cabeiri ap¬ 
pears to mean “the Burners,” from kqUiv (see 
Welcker, DU Aeschyl. Trilogie, pp. 161, 211), and 
by the action of the former on the latter the or¬ 
dered world is generated. The etymological iden¬ 
tity of the Pelasgian with the Phoenician Cabeiri 
is doubted by Leuormant; the name of the latter 
being from a Semitic root, which in Arabic appears 
as kebir , “ great.” Many hold that all the ceremo¬ 
nies of the Cabeiri, and those of the other myste¬ 
ries, were pure inventions of the priests, nothing 
more than mere stories about gods. The reader, 
with regard to this phase of the subject, is re¬ 
ferred to the article Mysteria. 

For information on the Cabeiric mysteries, see 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 1202-1295 ; Schomanu, Gnech. 
Alterth . ii. 403-407; Preller, Gr. Mythol. i. 695-709; 
Welcker, Gr. Gotterlehre f i. 328-333, iii. 173-189; 
and, above all, tho article by Leuormant in Darem- 
berg and Saglio, i. 757-774. 

Cabillonum. The modern Cb&lon-sur-Sadne; 


a town of the Aedui on the Arar (Sadne) in Gallia 
Lugdunensis. 

Cabira (ra K afifipa). A place in Pontus on the 
borders of Armenia; a frequent residence of Mith- 
ridates, who was defeated here by Lucu11us,b.c.71. 

Cablri See Cabeiria. 

Caca. A sister of Cacus (q. v.), who, according 
to one version of the fable, became enamoured of 
Hercules, and showed the hero where her brother 
had concealed his oxen. For this she was deified. 
She presided over the excrements of the human 
body (cf. the verb caoare) and had a chapel (sacel- 
lum) at Rome, with a sacred tire continually burn¬ 
ing in it, aud virgins to perform her rites (Lactaut 
i. 20, p. 110, ed. Gall; Serv. ad Verg. Jen. viii. 190). 

Cacc&bus, less correctly Cacabus (kokko^os, 
KaKKafiq). A cookiug-pot. The statement of Yarro, 
L. L. v. 127, ras ubi coquebant cibum, ab eo caccabum 
appellarunty may be accepted in proof of the mean¬ 
ing of the word, however absurd as an etymology. 

The Greek forms KaiacdfiTj and jcdx/ca- 
(dot both occur in the Comic Frag¬ 
ments, and the former is as old as 
Aristophanes. 

The different processes of boiliug 
and frying are not always clearly 
distinguished in the ancient kitchen. 
(See Sartago. ) It seems certain, 
CaCCa peU ) (Pom ' however, that the caccabus was used 
for boiling meat, vegetables, etc.; 
aud that it was placed immediately upon the tire, 
or upon a trivet ( tripus ) standing over it. It is 
thus distinguished from the aenxtm , which was sus¬ 
pended over the fire (Serv. ad Verg. Jen. i. 213); 
aud from the authepsa (q. v.), which was probably 
not used for cooking at all. The material varied. 
Atheuaeus mentions the kokko^tj as equivalent to 
the —*• e * earthen cooking-pot—and so 

usually in Latin (fictilis ). But caccabi were some¬ 
times of metal —slanncus (of tin), or argenteus. See 
Colum. R. JR. xii. 42,1. 

Kakegoriaa Dikd (Kauqyopias dtKrj). An action 
for abusive language, brought in the Attic courts, 
aud also known as KoKqyopiov ditcq. Any person 
was liable who applied to auother certain abusive 
epithets, such as “murderer” (dv8po^>dvor), “par¬ 
ricide ” ( 7 rarpaXoiar), etc. (See Aporrheta.) By 
a law of Solon, it was equally forbidden to speak 
evil of the dead. If the person slandered was a 
public officer, the offender became liable, in addi¬ 
tion to the usual peualty of 500 drachmas fiue, to 
dripia , because in the person of the officer the State 
had also been iusulted. 

Kakologiaa Dikd (KaxoXoyias diicrj). See Ka- 
kegorias Dike. 

Kakosis (/cd/courtr). In the Attic law, kcucvcis 
signifies one of the following kinds of ill-treat¬ 
ment : 

(1) The ill-treatment of parents by their childreu 
(kokcoctls yovlcov) y the term yowl? including also 
grandparents aud great-grandparents. Refusal to 
supply the parents with means of support or to 
bury them with proper honours at death, equally 
with actual abuse or disobedience, formed iustauce* 
of KaK&o-is. An illegitimate child, however, was 
not liable to this actiou. 

(2) Infidelity or ill-treatmeut of wives by their 
husbands (/cd/taxm yvvaiKa>v\ including also tbe 
neglect of the law of Solon by which the husband 
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was bound to visit his wife three times every 
month, at least, if she were au heiress (Plut. Sol. 
30). In the comedy of Cratiuus, called the Wine 
Flask (Uvrivr)), Comedy was represented as the 
wife of Cratinus, who brought an action against 
him because he neglected her and devoted all his 
attention to the wine-flask (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Equit. 399). 

(3) Injury committed against orphans or wid¬ 
ows (kokaktis ruy 6fxf>ayo)v k ai \rjp€vov(r£>v yvvatK&v), 
who were all considered to be under the especial 
protection of the chief archon. 

All cases of kwcghtis belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the chief archon in the case of citizens, or to 
the poletnarch iu the case of metoeci (Meier, Att. 
Process, p. 269; Perrot, Essai sur le Droit Public , p. 
264). If a person wrouged in any way orphans, 
heiresses, or widows, the archou could inflict a 
fine himself; or, if he considered the person de¬ 
serving of greater punishment, could bring him 
before the Heliaea. Any private individual could 
also accuse parties guilty of kokoxtis by meaus 
of layiug au information (flaayytXia) before 
the chief archon, though sometimes the ac¬ 
cuser proceeded by means of a regular iudictment 
(ypa<t>q), with an avaxpiais before the archon. 
Those who accused persous guilty of kokoxtis in¬ 
curred no dauger, as was usually the case if the 
defendant was acquitted and they did not obtain 
the tifth part of the votes of the dicasts. 

The punishment does not appear to have been 
filed for the different cases of KaKtxris, but it was 
generally severe. Those found guilty of Kasaais 
yovcav lost their civil rights (aripia), but were al¬ 
lowed to retain their property ; if the kukoxtis con¬ 
sisted iu beating their parents, the hands of the 
offenders might even be cut off. 

Kakotechnion Dik6 (kclkot(xviojv dUrj). Au 
action iu the nature of one for the subornation of 
perjury, and might be brought against a party to 
a previous suit whose witnesses had been con¬ 
victed of perjury iu au actiou yfrevdopaprupi^y. 
The details relating to this actiou are not kuown. 
See Meier, Att Process , pp. 45, 386. 

Cacus. In Italian mythology, a fire-spitting 
giaut, the son of Vulcan, who lived near the place 
where Rome was afterwards built. When Her¬ 
cules came into the neighbourhood with the cattle 
of Geryou, Cacus stole some of them while the 
hero was sleeping and dragged them backwards 
into his cave under a spur of the Aventine, so that 
their footprints gave no clue to the direction iu 
which they had gone. He then closed the en¬ 
trance to the cave with a rock, which ten pairs 
of oxeo were unable to move. But the lowiug of 
the cattle guided the hero, in his search, to the 
right track. He tore open the cave, and, after a 
fearful struggle, slew Cacus with his club (Ovid, 
Past. i. 543 foil). Upou this he built au altar on 
the spot to Iupiter, under the title of Pater Iu- 
ventor, ‘‘the discoverer,” and sacrificed one of the 
cattle upou it. The inhabitants paid him every 
honour for freeing them of the monster; andEvau- 
der, who had been instructed by his mother, Carmen- 
tis, iu the lore of prophecy, saluted him as a god. 
Hercules is then said to have established his own 
religious service, and to have instructed two noble 
families, the Potitii and the Pinarii, in the usages 
to be observed at the sacrifice (Livy, i. 7). This 
sacrifice was to be offered on the Ara Maxima, 


which he himself had built on the cattle-market 
(Forum Boarium) where the cattle had been past¬ 
ured. 

Cadaver. A corpse. See Funus. 

Cadi (Kddot). A city of Phrygia Epictetus on 
the borders of Lydia. 

Cadiacus ( KadioKos ). A voting - urn. See 
Psephus. 

Cadmea (Kadpeia). The citadel of Thebes. See 
Thebae. 

Cadmeia (K adprjts). An ancient name of Boeotia 
(q. v.), and of Thebes (Hes. Op. 161). It is also 
applied to Serneld (q. v.). 

Cadmus (K dfyxor). (1) The son of Agenor, king 
of Phceuicia, and of Telephassa. His sister Eu- 
ropa being carried off by Zeus, Cadmus, with his 
brothers Phoenix and Cilix, was sent out with the 
command to look for her, and not to return with¬ 
out her. In the course of his wanderings he came 
to 'Thrace. Here his mother, who had accom¬ 
panied him so far, breathed her last; and Cadmus 
applied for counsel to the Delphic oracle. He was 
advised not to seek his sister any more, but to 
follow a cow which would meet him, and fouud a 
city on the spot where she should lie down. The 
cow met him in Phocis, and led him into Boeotia. 
He was intending to sacrifice the cow, and had 
sent his companions to a neighbouring spring to 
bring the necessary water, when they were all 
slain by a serpent, the offspring of Ares and the 
Eriuys Tisiphoud, that guarded the spring. After 
a severe struggle, Cadmus destroyed the dragon, 
and at the couimaud of Athene sowed its teeth 
over the neighbouring ground. A host of armed 
men sprang up, who immediately fought aud slew 
each other, all except five. The survivors, who 
were called Spartoi, “ sown,” helped Cadmus to 
build the Cadmea, or the stronghold of what was 
afterwards Thebes, which bore his name. They 
were the ancestors of the Theban aristocracy; and 
one of them, Echion, “ the serpent’s sou,” became 
the husband of Cadmus’s daughter, Aga v6. Cad¬ 
mus did atonement to Ares for eight years for the 
slaughter of the dragon. Then Zeus gave him to 
wife Harmouia, the daughter of Ares and Aphro¬ 
dite, who bore him a son, Polydorus, and four 
daughters, Autonod, Iuo, Agave, and Semeld. (See 
Harmonia; SkmeiAs.) Crushed by the terrible 
doom which weighed upon his home, he after¬ 
wards sought retirement among the Euchelii iu 
Illyria, a country which he named after his son 
Illyrius, who was born there. He resigned the 
kingdom to Illyrius; aud then he aud his daugh¬ 
ter Harmouia were changed into serpents, and 
carried by Zeus to Elysium. 

The ancient tradition was that Cadmus brought 
sixteen letters from Phoenicia to Greece, to which 
Palauiedes added subsequently four more, B , f, 
(f), and Simonides, at a still later period, four 
others, f, \fr, a >. The traditional alphabet of 
Cadmus is supposed to have been the following: 
A, B, T, A, E, F, I, K, A, M, N, O, n, P, 2, T, and 
the names were, *AA <f>a, B rjra, rdppa, Ac Ara, Et, 
FaO, lira, Karma , A dpftfta, Mu, NG, OG, Ht, ‘Pi, 
Zlypa , TaG. The explanation which has just been 
giveu to the myth of Cadmus, aud its connection 
with the Pelasgi, have au important bearing on 
the question relative to the existence of an early 
Pelasgic alphabet in Greece. See Alphabet; 
Pelasgi. (2) A uative of Miletus, who flourished 
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about B.c. 520. Pliny ( H. X. vii. $ 56) calls him the 
most ancient of the logographi. In another pas¬ 
sage he makes him to have been tlie first prose- 
writer, though elsewhere he attributes this to 
Pherecydes. According to a remark of Isocrates 
(in his discourse Ilep'i ’Avri5o<rfa>r), Cadmus was the 
first that bore the title of o-rx^nrnjr, by which ap¬ 
pellation was then meaut an eloquent man. He 
wrote on the antiquities of his native city. His 
work was abridged by Biou of Proconnesus. See 
Logographi. 

Caducariae Leges; Caducum. See Bona 
Caduca. 

Caducous (Ki)pvK€iov). The staff or mace car¬ 
ried by Greek ambassadors and heralds iu time of 
war (Herod, ix. 100; Time. i. 53). The name 
is often given to the staff or wand with which 
Hermes, or Mercury, is conventionally represented. 



Hermes with Caducous. (From an Ancient Vase.) 


The caduceus was originally only an olive-branch 
with garlands, which were afterwards formed into 
snakes. About these snakes, later mythologists 
like Hygiuns inveuted various stories—that Her¬ 
mes once fouud two snakes fighting, and divided 
them with his wand; from which circumstance 
they were used as an emblem of peace. 

From caduceus was formed the word caduceator , 
which signified a person sent to treat of peace. 
Thus Aulus Gellius tells us that Q. Fabius sent to 
the Carthagiuiaus a spear and a caduceus as the 
emblems of war or peace (hastam et caduceum , signa 
duo belli aut fnicis). The persons of the caduceatores 
were considered sacred. 

It would appear, however, that the Roman am¬ 
bassadors did not usually carry the caduceus, since 
Marcian informs us that they carried vervain (sag- 
nrina), so that no one might injure them, in the 
same inauner as the Greek ambassadors carried 
the KTjpvKeia. The illustration given above is from 
Mill in’s Peintures de Vases Antiques. 

Cadurci. A people of Keltic Gaul, liviug be¬ 
tween the two northern branches of the Garumna 
(Garonne). Their capital was Divona, afterwards 
Cadurci, and now Cahors. 

Cadurcum. A kind of linen, of which the name 
is derived from the tribe which produced it, the 
Cadurci iu Guienne. It was much used for bed¬ 


clothing, but also for garments, bandages, and 
tents. See Plin. H. X. xix. $ 13. 

Cadus (xador). A large earthenware vessel, 
most frequently used, like the amphora (q. v.), for 
holding wine after it had been drawn from the 
dolium (q. v.); aud especially imported wine, as the 
Chian (Atlien. xi. 473b). Other commodities were 
also stored in cadi —e. g. oil, figs, beaus, honey, 
and salt fish. Its shape resembled that of the am- 
phoi'a (q. v.), except that its lower end was ovoid. 
The word sometimes denotes a well-bucket (yavAor). 
Aristophanes twice (Ares, 1030,1053) uses the word 
Kabos of the voting-uru, commonly styled KabiaKos. 
See Cista ; Psephus. 

Cadytia (Kabvrts). A town of Syria, mentioned 
by Herodotus (ii. 159), supposed by some to be 
Gath, by others Jerusalem (El Kuds). 

Caeciaa (icaucias). A northeast wind. See AitL 
Gell. ii. 22. 

Caecilia, Gaia, or Tanaquil. See Taxaquil. 

Caecllia Lex. See Lf.x. 

Caecilia Metella. See Metella. 

Caecilius Metellua. See Metellus. 

Caeciliua Statius or Statius Caecilius. A 

writer of Latin comedy. He was a Gaul, of the 
race of the Insubriaus, who were settled iu Upper 
Italy, and was brought to Rome, probably about 
B.c. 194, as a prisoner of war. He was set free by 
one of the Caecilii, became very iutimate with 
Ennius, and died not long after him, B.c. 166. It 
was long before he could obtain a footing on the 
stage; but, this once achieved, he won a consider¬ 
able reputation, and was numbered amoug the 
masters of his craft. The infiueuce of Ennius 
seems to have been apparent in the comparative 
care and regularity with which his pieces were 
constructed. Cicero, however, fiuds fault with his 
defective Latinity (Cic. Ad Att. vii. 3,10); and we 
must therefore infer that, being of foreign extrac¬ 
tion, he never succeeded in fully mastering the 
niceties of colloquial Latin. The titles of some 
forty of his plays have survived. The couteuts he 
mostly borrowed from Menander, and sixteen of 
his titles are those of plays of Menander. See 
Tentlel, Caecilius Statius (Tubingen, 1858). 

Caecina. The name of a family of the Etrus¬ 
can city of Volaterrae, probably derived from the 
river Caecina, which flows by the town. (1) A. 
Caecina, whom Cicero defended in a lawsuit, B.c. 
69. (2) A. Caecina, sou of the preceding, who 

published a libellous work against Caesar, mud 
was in consequeuee sent into exile after the battle 
of Pharsalia, b.c. 48. (3) A. Caecina Aliexcs, 
quaestor in Baetica, iu Spain, at Nero’s death,, 
and one of the foremost iu joining the party of 
Galba. He served first under Galba, aud after¬ 
wards under Vitellius; but, proving a traitor to 
the latter, he joined Vespasian, against whom also 
he conspired, and was slain by order of Titus. 

Caecttbus Ager. A marshy district iu Latium f 
bordering on the Gulf of Amyclae, close to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wiue (Caecnbum) in the age of 
Horace. In the time of Pliny the reputatiou of 
this wiue was entirely gone. See Vixt'M. 

CaectUus. A son of Vulcan, conceived, as some 
say, by his mother as she was sitting by the fire, a 
spark having leaped forth iuto her bosom. After 
a life spent in plundering aud rapine, he built 
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Praenest^; bat, being anable to find inhabit¬ 
ants, he implored Vulcan to tell him whether 
be really was his father. Upon this a flame 
suddenly shone around a multitude who were 
assembled to see some spectacle, and they were 
immediately persuaded to become the subjects 
of Caecnlus. Vergil says that he was found 
on the hearth, or, as some less correctly ex¬ 
plain it, in the very fire itself, and hence was 
fabled to have been the son of Vulcan (Verg. 

Jen. vii. 680). 

Caelatura (roptirriKT)). Both the Greek and 
the Roman name come from the words denot¬ 
ing iu the two languages “ the gravels tool 99 
(caelum, roptvs) ; and in its general sense caela¬ 
tura may be taken as meaning the arts em¬ 
ployed iu the production of oruamental works 
in metal, both in relief and in intaglio, includ¬ 
ing repouss^ work, chasing, and engraving, but 
excluding statuary. See Statu aria Ars. 

The chief literary source of our information 
regarding the toreutic art is Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 

§§ 154-157); and a complete list of the pas¬ 
sages in the ancient writers, referring to this 
art, has been made by Overbeck iu his Antiken 
Sckriftquellen, s. v. “ Toreutik.” It is, however, 
from the artistic remains of antiquity that its 
history can best be studied—remains that are 
magnificently represented in the great museums 
of Europe. 

The earliest specimens of ornamental metal¬ 
work discovered on Greek soil are those found Gold Diadem from the bo called Treasure of Priam, as actually 
by Dr.Schliemann at Hissarlik in the Troad,cou- worn * (Sc hliemann t p. 458 .) 

sistiug of a large number of objects iu gold, such 

as bracelets, ear-rings, and diadems. Among the I tioned ; gold disks, of which one represents a flow- 
specimens, of which a detailed description will be er of star form, iu repoussd work. The appellation 
found inSchliemann , s//to8(LondonandN. Y., 1880), “Treasure of Priam” given by the discoverer to a 
maybe mentioned the following: bracelets, consist- largo class of these objects is misleading, inasmuch 
ingofa thick gold plate piped witliwire and adorned as the art described iu the Homeric poems is quite 
with spiral ornaments of gold wire soldered on the certainly of a more advanced character. The His- 
plate; a diadem, composed principally of hexago- sarlik metal-work is, in tact, the product of a half- 

barbarous people, and its simple and unambitious 
character may be discerned in the preference for 
such ornamentation as the spiral (a form which 
is naturally suggested by the curling of gold 
wire) and in the iufrequent representations of 
animal forms. Au early though more advanced 
style is represented by the objects discovered 
by Seblieinaun at Mycenae, which may be ap¬ 
proximately assigned to a date not later than 
b.c. 1000 . The Mycenaean objects are, ou the 
whole, the work of rude local artists, scarcely 
touched as yet by Oriental influence. The spec¬ 
imens in gold, which are extremely numerous, 
consist principally of plaques iu repouss^ work, 
bowls, diadems, and sepulchral masks rudely 
imitating the human countenance. Rouud bos¬ 
ses and other circular patterns, and especially 
combinatious of spirals, are the basis of most of 
the patterns, but floral forms and imitatious of 
insects aud of marine life are also employed. 
Among the most instructive objects may be men¬ 
tioned the following: (1) Gold diadems found 
ou the heads of corpses. The diadems arc gen¬ 
erally piped with copper wire to give them 
greater solidity. (2) Lozenge-shaped buttons of 
Brooches of Gold— Actual aim (Schliemann, Ilio*, p. 488 .) wood plated with gold,ornamented with intaglio 

aud repotissd work. (3) Perforated ornaments of 
nal leaves of gold ; hair-pins, consisting of a quad- gold with engravings in intaglio. (4) Gold cylin- 
rangnlar plate ornamented with spirals of gold der adorned with rock crystal; a dragon of gold 
wires soldered on like the bracelets just men- with scales of rock crystal. (5) Scabbards of 
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swords, representing a lion-hunt, winged monsters, 
fish, and plants. The manes of the lions are of red 
gold, the bodies of a paler tint in the same metal. 
A distinction of colour is also observed between 
the sea and the fish swimming in it, and further 
variety is obtained by the use of enamel in the 
background. 

The next important epoch in the history of our 
subject has been denominated the Graeco-PhcBui- 
cian, an epoch when the rude genius of the Greeks 
set itself to learu in the comparatively advanced 
artistic school of the Phoenicians. This is the 
period of art described, though with some poetic 
embellishment, in the Homeric poems, in which 
compositions the higher works of metallic art are 
spoken of as coming from a foreign and especially 
a Phoenician source. Thus it is from the king of 
Cyprus that Agamemnon receives the present of 
his cuirass (II. xi. 19), and from Egypt that Mene- 
laiis brings back tripods and the basket of Helen 
(Od. iv. 126 foil.). The crater destined by Menelaiis 
for Telemachus comes to him from the king of 
the Sidonians {Od. iv. 616; II. xxiii. 741), and it 
is the Sidonians who made the silver crater giv¬ 
en by Achilles as a prize at the Funeral Games. 
Even the elaborate Homeric description of the 
shield of Achilles may be shown to have had a 
tangible basis iu works of Phoenician art. This 
Phoenician art, as revealed to us by the archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries of recent years, was not iu it¬ 
self origiual, but was formed by a curious blend¬ 
ing of the art of the Egyptians and the Assyrians. 
It may best be studied in the numerous metal 
bowls that have been found iu several localities, 
especially Cyprus and Italy, which had iu early 
days relations with the Phoenician traders. The 
epoch generally assigned for the execution of 
these bowls is the seventh or eighth century 
B.c., though the manufacture of them according 
to traditional patterns may have continued to a 
later period. Iu the artistic designs of these ves¬ 
sels it is especially important to note the arrange¬ 
ment of the subjects in concentric zones, and the 
frequent mingling of Assyrian and Egyptian ele¬ 
ments. See Cyprus. 

As specimens of early jewelry we may refer to 
the objects of gold (now in the Louvre and the 
British Museum) found by Salzmann at Camirus 
iu Rhodes, which may be regarded as products of 
Phoenician art iu the eighth century B.c. As an 
example of these we may take the pale gold 
plaques which belonged to a necklace and which 
are embossed with the alternate designs of a Cen¬ 
taur of primitive type with Egyptian head-dress, 
seizing a hind, and a winged female figure (the 
goddess Artemis or Auaitis) holding a lion and a 
panther. Another plate is ornamented with a re¬ 
cumbent lion of Assyrian style: the mane is formed 
by massing together minute granules of gold, 
w’hile the ears are marked out by lines formed 
of similar granules. On the same plaque is the 
head of au eagle, adorned, like the lion, with 
granulated designs. From the plaque itself are 
suspended pomegranates, chainlets, aud heads of 
Egyptian style. Of early jewelry fouud iu Greece 
proper we may notice the gold studs or ear-rings 
discovered iu I860 at Megara: they are decorated iu 
repouss^, with human heads of Egyptiau character, 
facing. Another interesting specimen of archaic 
jew elry, stated to have been found at Athens, and 
belonging probably to the first half of the sixth 


century B.c., is an ear-ring published in the Jour¬ 
nal of Hellenic Studies (vol. ii. p. 324), on the oblong 
pendant of which is represented side by side a 
pair of female figures, beaten out in relief. The 
arms of both these figures are straightened close¬ 
ly to their sides, and their dress and attitude, 
though very archaic, present a resemblance to 
the Canephori of the Erecbthemn. 



Armlet found at Caere. 


Our knowledge of the jew'elry of the fine period 
of Greek art is mainly derived from two great 
sources—the excavations in the tombs of southern 
Russia and in those of Etruria. Of the Etruscan 
jewelry, the Louvre, the Vatican, aud the British 
Museum possess numerous and choice examples. 
The objects from southern Russia, which belong 
to a great extent to the fourth century B.C., are 
now in the Museum of the Hermitage, aud maybe 
studied iu tin*, elaborate Comptes Rendu* dr la Cot** 
mission Archtfologique dt St. -lYtcrsbourg, and in the 
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Antiquites du Bosphoi'c Cimmerien. The great Euro¬ 
pean jewel-collections contain specimens, unri¬ 
valled in workmanship, of all the various objects 
of personal adornment—necklaces with pendants, 
ear-rings, bracelets, brooches, etc. The maiu ef¬ 
fect iu this jewelry is due to the combination of 
small figures and flowers iu repouss^ work, with 
fine filigree, granulated patterns, and vitreous in¬ 
lays. Precious stones, such as garnets, are some¬ 
times introduced, but in the best age the jeweller 
made comparatively little use of them. The an- 
cieut jeweller is distinguished by bis delicate ma¬ 
nipulation of the gold, bis mastery of modelling, 
his extraordinary minuteness of work, and by the 
technical skill which produced the granulation 
(i.e. the soldering of extremely minute particles 
of gold ou a leaf of gold) which is especially no¬ 
ticeable in the jewelry of Etruria. This Etruscau 
jewelry in its earlier period betrays an Oriental 
influence, but is in its later and finest stage so 
thoroughly Greek in character as to be a fair ex¬ 
ponent of the capabilities of the Greek jewellers. 

For details as to the form of the 
various objects of personal orna¬ 
ment, the reader is referred to the 
separate articles in this diction¬ 
ary ; but, as furnishing a sam¬ 
ple of the fertile invention and 
surpassing skill of the Greek 
workman, we may here refer 
to two classes of ear-rings, 
of which there are good 
specimens iu the Gold- 
rnameut Room of 
the British Mu¬ 
seum. The first 


The beautiful gold necklace shown in the illus¬ 
tration given below forms part of the Castellani 
Collection in the British Museum. It consists of 
a circlet of roses bearing alternate pendants of 
vases aud female heads, all exquisitely modelled. 
The roses are each composed of three rosettes of 
diminishing sizes superimposed. Of the pendants, 
the centre head is simply that of a beautiful girl, 
while the two on each side of it have cows* horns 
and ears, aud represent Io, who was changed by 
Zeus into a cow. 

A very fine specimen oi jewelry not intended 
for wear is the votive gold crown found at Ar- 
mento, and now at Munich. It is composed of 
branches of oak intertwined with garlands of 
flowers, while winged figures are placed amid 
the foliage. 

Another important branch of the toreutic art is 
constituted by the production of gold and silver 
vases, elaborately adorned—generally with reliefs 
in repouss£, or with ornaments separately made 
and soldered or riveted to the vessel. (See Crus- 
ta ; Emblema; and cf. Plin. H. N. 
xxxiii. $ 139, etc.; Ovid, Metam . iii., 
v. 80; Juv. i. 76; Quiutil. xi. 47.) 

With the increase of luxury under 
the successors of Alexander, this 
branch of art began to assume 
especial prominence. (Cf. 

Athenaeus, v. 29, 30; Plin. 

H. N. xxxiii. $ 154, etc.) 

Among the more impor¬ 
tant vessels in the pre¬ 
cious metals now extant 
should be mentioned 
the following: (1) 


Etruscan Necklace from Tarentum (b.c. 600). (In the Castellani Collection, British Museum.) 


class, which is the simpler and perhaps some¬ 
what the earlier in date, consists of ear-rings 
formed of twisted wire and terminating at one 
end in the head of an animal, especially a lion. 
The second class cousists of the specimens at¬ 
tached to the ear by a hook, which is covered 
by a round disk. The disk itself is generally 
adorned with some subject suitable for a me¬ 
dallion, such as a full face in relief, and beneath 
it are suspended one or more small figures. For 
these pendants Victories are often chosen, aud 
au especial favourite is a tiny figure of Eros hold¬ 
ing various objects, such as a scroll or a musical 
instrument. As exquisite specimens may be no¬ 
ticed a pair ( Comptes Retidus de la Comm. Arch, de St.- 
Pttersb. , 1870-71, pi. vi., figs. 11, 12) composed of a 
rosette, from which hang three chaius, the two 
outermost terminating in pendants: from the 
middle chain hangs a goose, inlaid about the 
feathers with granulated work. In the centre 
of the rosette is a garnet, from which radiate 
leaves in blue enamel, forming a star pattern. 


The magnificent silver vase iu the Hermitage 
Museum, which was found in the tomb of a 
Scythian king at Nicopolis. It has the form of 
an amphora, and on its upper part are friezes 
of Scythians aud animals, in high-relief; leaves 
and flowers adorning the body of the vessel. 
The decoration is partly in repouss£, and part¬ 
ly consists iu ornaments, like the lion-masks 
and the head of a w'inged horse, separately 
made and gilded and then soldered ou. This 
vase has been assigned to the fourth century 
B.c. (2) Silver vase iu the Antiquarium of 
Munich, ornamented externally with a circular 
frieze, in which are represented Trojan cap¬ 
tives, iu low relief. (3) The Corsini vase, ou 
which see the memoir by Michaelis, Das Cor - 
sinische Silbergefass. (4) Specimens iu the Ber- 
liu Museum from the silver treasure found near 
Hildesheiin (Hanover) in 1885, some of which go 
back to the time of Augustus or earlier. They have 
much executional merit, but present the Roman 
characteristics of exuberant ornament and exag- 
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Roman Mixing-bowl (Found at Hildeshcim; now in Berlin 
Museum.) 

gerated relief. (5) Specimens in tbe Bibliothfeque 
Natiouale, Paris, from the treasure discovered at 
Bernay in France. The vases are of varying merit, 
and differ in date—one class being ornamented in 
very prominent repouss^, the other iu lower relief 
with slight and delicate lines. (6) The gold pa¬ 
tera of Rennes, into winch are inserted gold coins 
rauging from Hadrian to Geta. The bottom of 
the vase is adorned with a large medallion exe¬ 
cuted in repouss6, and bordered by a wreath of 
laurel leaves iu low-relief. (7) Silver vases found 
at Pompeii, and now in the Museum at Naples. 
This list may be concluded with a reference to 
the specimens in the celebrated silver treasure 
discovered at Rome in 1793, and uow in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. It consists of caskets, vases, trap¬ 
pings, and ornameuts of silver, and was probably 
executed for the most part about the end of the 
fifth ceutury a.d. The figures and ornaments on 
most of the objects are generally embossed and 
chased, aud gilding is applied to the salient parts. 
The figures, as might be expected at so late a pe¬ 
riod, are coarsely executed and of clumsy propor¬ 
tions. 

To the examples of ornameutal metal - work 
which have now been mentioned in this article, 
and which are principally in gold and silver, must 
be added certain specimeus iu brouze which are 
adorned (1) with engraved desigus, (2) with fig¬ 
ures in relief. A remarkable specimen of archaic 
Greek engraving is found on the brouze cuirass 
discovered in the bed of the Alpbens, and photo¬ 
graphed in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. (1883), p. 1, 
pi. i.-iii. Besides figures of animals, the design 
shows a group of six human figures. Engraved 
designs occur most frequently upon the circular 
metal disks used as mirrors by the ancients, the 
largest class of which comes from Etruria. Though 
on some of the Etruscan mirrors the drawings are 
of a masterly character, the greater number are 
executed loosely and without much regard to 
beauty of composition. See Speculum. 

The covers of the mirrors of box-like form— 
mostly found in Greece proper—offer favourable 
specimens of reliefs executed in bronze. Several 
of them belong to a good period of Greek art; 
their subjects, as a rule, are borrowed from the 
cycles of Aphrodite and of Dionysus. Fine exam¬ 
ples of Greek repoussd work in bronze are also to 
be seen iu the plaques with figures in relief, which 
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once served to ornament armour or other ob¬ 
jects. 

Engravings on mirrors of purely Greek work are 
rare. Among the most beautiful examides may be 
cited the mirror representing the Genius of the 
Cock Fights (Musde de Lyon), and the specimen 
with the hero Corinthus crowned by a woman who 
personifies the Corinthian colony of Leucas. 

Bibliography.— Schliemann, Mycenae (1878); 
Milchhofer, Die Anfiinge der Kunst in Griechenland 
j (1883) ; Bfunu, Die Kunst bei Homer (1859); Cler- 
! mout-Ganneau, L'Jmagerie Phdnidenne (1880); Di 
Cesuola, Cyprus (1877); Calonna-Ceccaldi, Monu¬ 
ments Ant. de Chypre (1882) ; Dennis, Cities and (knit¬ 
ter ies of Etruria (1878); Castellan i, Deir Ontficcua 
It a liana (1872) ; Bucher, Geschichte der technischen 
Kiinste (1880); Newton, Essays on Art and Archeol¬ 
ogy (1883); De Linas, Les Origines de IOrfivrtrit 
Cloisonnde (1879); King, Handbook of Engraved Gems 
(1866); id. Antique Gems and Rings (1872); Martha, 
TJArt Etrusque (1888); BeuhS, VArt Grec avant Pen¬ 
cil (1870). See also a valuable paper ou Ancient 
Gold Work, by Mr. Humphreys-Daveuport, in Har¬ 
per’s Magazine for July, 1892; aud the articles Aes; 
Argentum; Aurum; Crusta. 

Caeles Vibenna. See Vibenna. 

Caelia Lex. See Lex. 

Caelibatua. See Aes Uxorium; Lex Iuua 
et Papia Poppaea. 

Caelius. (1) A young Roman of considerable 
i taleuts and accomplishments, intrusted to the care 
j of Cicero on his first introduction to the Forum. 
Having imprudently engaged iu an intrigue with 
Clodia, the w'ell-known sister of Clodius, aud hav¬ 
ing afterwards deserted her. she accused him of an 
attempt to poison her, and of having borrowed 
money from her in order to procure the assassina¬ 
tion of Dio, the Alexandrian ambassador. He was 
defended by Cicero in an oration w'liich is still ex¬ 
tant. (2) Aurelianus, a medical writer. (See 
Aurelianus.) (3) Sabi'nus, a writer in the age 
of Vespasian, who composed a treatise on the 
edicts of the cnrnle aediles. (4) One of the seven 
hills ou which Rome w*as built, but now deserted. 
Romulus snrrouuded it with a ditch and rampart, 
and it was enclosed by walls under the succeeding 
kiugs. It is supposed to have received its name 
from Caeles Vibenna. See Roma. 

Caelum (y\v<f>avov, ropevs). The graver’s tool. 
See Caelatura. 

Caementum ( \arvrrr), o-Kvpos). Rubble or small 
undressed stones used with mortar to form tbe 
concrete walls of Roman buildings. Vitruvius 
notes two kinds (ii. 8), the opus reticulatum , the 
more handsome but less durable kind of work; 
and the primitive opus mcertum , less sightly but 
extremely strong, because of the way the stones 
were massed together. 

Concrete was extensively used at Baiae in the 
Augustan Age, as a foundation for edifices built 
out into the sea (Tibull. 2, 3, 45; Hor. Carm. iii. 
1. 33, 24. 3), the Romans having discovered that 
pozzolana and lime formed an hydraulic cement 
(Vitruvius, ii. 6, 1). 

The most massive relic of Roman times in Great 
Britain, the great military wall which exteuded 
from the mouth of the Tyne to that of the Sol¬ 
way, is a structure of faced concrete, formed by 
erecting two faces of large stones and filling 
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the intervening space with alternate courses of 
rubble cue foot deep, and mortar four iuche6 
deep. 

Many of the great Roinau achievements in build¬ 
ing, especially in distant provinces, are to be at¬ 
tributed to this method of construction, which 
enabled them to raise, with comparatively un¬ 
skilled hands, and from materials which are ac¬ 
cessible in most regions or easily procured, struct¬ 
ures which iu a short time were united into solid 
homogeneous masses of great tenacity. See Mid¬ 
dleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 ; id. Remains of Ancient 
Rome (1892); and the article Domus. 

Caend (Katyrj) or Caenep&lia (KatvrjiroXis). (1) 
A town of Egypt, in the Panopolitau uome, sup¬ 
posed to be the preseut Gbeuud. (2) A town near 
the promontory of Taenarus; its previous name 
was Taenarum. See Taenarus. 

Caeneua (Kawor). The son of Elat us and 
Hippin, one of the Lapithae of Gyrtou in Thessaly. 
The story w as that he was origiually a girl named 
Caeuis, whom her lover Poseidon changed, at her 
own request, into a man, and at the same time 
rendered her in vulnerable. Caeueus took part in 
the Argonautic expedition and the Calydouian 
boar-hunt. At the marriage of Pirithoiis, the 
Ceutaurs, finding him invulnerable, crushed him 
to death with the truuks of trees, and he was 
afterwards changed iuto a bird. See PiRiTHOtts. 

Caeni (Kmvot). A Thracian people, between 
the Black Sea and the Pauysus. 

Caenina. A town of the Sabines, in Latium, 
whose kiug, Acron, is said to have carried on the 
first war against Rome. After their defeat, most 
of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

Caenia (Kaiw'f). See Caeneus. 

Caenys (Katvur). A promontory of Italy north 
of Rhegium, facing the promontory of Pelorus iu 
Sicily, and forming with it the narrowest part 
of the Freturn Siculum. 

Caepio, Cn. Servilius. A Roman cousul, b.c. 
106, sent iuto Gallia Narboneusis to oppose the 
Cimbri, by whom, iu 105, he was defeated, to¬ 
gether with the consul, Cu. Mallius or Manlius. 
Eighty thousand soldiers and forty thousand 
camp-followers are said to have perished. Caepio 
survived the battle, but tbu years afterwards 
(B.c. 95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 
C. Norbauus, on account of his misconduct iu this 
war. He was condemned and cast into prison, 
where, according to one account, he died; but it 
was more generally stated that he escaped from 
prison and lived iu exile at Smyrna. 

CaerA (always called by the Greek writers 
*AyvXAa). One of the most considerable cities of 
Etruria, and universally acknowledged to have 
been founded by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi (Dion. 
Hal i. 20; iii. 60). It was situated near the 
coast, to the west of Yeii. Ancient writers seem 
puzzled to account for the change of name which 
this city is allowed to have undergone, the Romans 
never calling it anything but Caer6, except Vergil 
(Aen . viii. 478). Strabo relates that the Tyrrheni, 
on arriving before this city, were hailed by the 
Pelasgi from the walls with the word Xaipe , ac¬ 
cording to the Greek mode of salutation; and that, 
wheu they had made themselves masters of the 
place, they changed its name to that form of greet¬ 
ing- Other variations of this story may be seen in 


Servius (ad Aen. viii. 597). According to one of 
them, given on the authority of Hyginus, the Ro- 
maus, aud not the Lydians, changed its name from 
Agylla to Caerd. All these explanations, however, 
are unsatisfactory. It has been supposed that 
Caerd might be the original name, or perhaps that 
which the Siculi, the auciont possessors, gave to 
the place before the Pelasgic invasion. Accord¬ 
ing to MUller (Die Etrusker , voi. i. p. 87), the two 
names for the place poiut to two different stems 
or races of inhabitants. This same winter makes 
the genuine Etrurian name to have been Cisra. 

The earliest record to be found of the history of 
Agylla is iu Herodotus (i. 167). That writer in¬ 
forms us that the Phocaeans, having been driveu 
from their native city on the shores of Ionia by 
the arms of Cyrus, formed establishments in Cor¬ 
sica, of which the Tyrrhenians aud Carthaginians, 
jealous of their nautical skill and enterprising 
spirit, sought to dispossess them. A severe action 
accordingly took place in the Sea of Sardinia, be¬ 
tween the Phocaeans aud the combi ued fleet of the 
latter powers, iu which the former gained the day; 

| but it was such a victory as left them little room 
| for exultatiou, they having lost several of their 
ships, and the rest being nearly all disabled. The 
Agylleaus, who appear to have constituted the 
principal force of the Tyrrhenians, on their return 
home landed their prisoners and stoned them to 
death; for which act of cruelty they were soon 
visited by a strange calamity. It was observed 
that all the living creatures which approached 
the spot where the Phocaeans had been murdered 
were immediately seized with convulsive distor¬ 
tions and paralytic affections of the limbs. On 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, to learn how they 
might expiate their offeuce, the Agylleaus were 
commanded to celebrate the obsequies of the dead 
and to hold games in their honour; which order, 
the historian informs us, was punctually attended 
to up to his time. We learn also from Strabo 
that the Agylleaus always abstained from piracy, 
to which the other Tyrrhenian cities were much 
addicted. According to Dionysius, the Romans 
were first engaged in hostilities with Caer<$ under 
the reign of Tarquiu the Elder, and subsequently 
under Servius Tullius, by whom a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the two states (iii. 28). Long 
after, when Rome had been taken by the Gauls, 
the inhabitants of Caer6 rendered the former city 
an important service by receiving their priests 
and Vestals, and defeating the Gauls on their re¬ 
turn through the Sabine territory; on which oc¬ 
casion they recovered the gold with which Rome 
is said to have purchased its liberation. This is a 
curious fact, aud not mentioned by any historian; 
but it agrees very well with the account which 
Polybius gives us of the retreat of the Gauls (i. 6). 
In return for this assistance, the Romans requited 
the Caerites by declaring them the public guests 
of Rome, and admitting them, though not iu full, 
to the rights enjoyed by her citizens. They were 
made citizens, but without the right of voting; 
whence the phrases, in Caeritum tabulae referre ali- 
quem, “ to deprive one of his right of voting,” and 
Caerite cera digni , “ worthless persons/’ iu reference 
to citizens of Rome, since what would be an hon¬ 
our to the people of Caer<$ would be a punish¬ 
ment to a native Roman citizen. See Hor. Epist. 
i. 6, 62. 

Caeritum Tabttlae. See Carre. 
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Caesar. A title of the Roman emperors, and 
originally a family name of the gens Iulia. It was 
assumed by Octavianus as the adopted son of the 
great dictator, C. Iulius Caesar, and was by him 
handed down to his adopted son Tiberius. It con¬ 
tinued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
as members either by adoption or female descent 
of Caesar’s family; but though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still re¬ 
tained the name as part of their titles, and it was 
the practice to prefix it to their owu names, as, 
for instance, Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus. 
When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar (Spart. Ael. 
Ver. 1); and from this time, though the title of 
Augustus continued to be confined to the reigning 
emperor, that of Caesar was also granted the sec¬ 
ond person in the State and the heir-presumptive 
to the throne. See Augustus. 

The name Caesar was variously derived by the 
ancients, some assigning it directly to caedo , to 
denote that the first bearer of the name was cut 
from his mother’s uterus by the “ Caesarian ” oper¬ 
ation (Pliu. H. N. vii. 9,7); and others explaining 
it from caesaries , because the first Caesar was born 
w ith a full head of hair (Fest. p. 44 Mull.). Doe- 
derlein ( Synon . iii. 17) assigns it to caesius t as applied 
to the colour of the skin, or perhaps of the eyes. 

Caesar, Gaius Iulius, or, as the name is writ¬ 
ten in English, Julius Caesar, was born on the 
12th of July, iu b.c. 102 or 100. The latter date 
rests upon the statement of several ancient author¬ 
ities, but Mommsen has showu that the earlier 
date is more probably correct. The CaeBar family 
was of patrician stock. It belonged to the proud 
gens of the Iulii, w*ho traced their ancestry back 
to the very begiuniug of Roman history. In the 
century between B.c. 160 and 60, several Caesars 
held public offices, at least four being honoured 
with the consulship. 

Of the youth and education of Iulius Caesar lit¬ 
tle is known excepting that he was under the in¬ 
struction of the distinguished teacher of grammar 
and rhetoric, M. Antouius Guipho, who for a time 
taught in his home. Though allied by descent 
with the aristocracy, he was brought into relation 
with the popular party through the marriage of his 
aunt Iulia with the great leader Marius. In B.c. 
83, he himself married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Marius’s most ardent supporter, Cinua. This vexed 
Sulla, who, regaining the ascendency at Rome the 
following year, ordered Caesar to divorce her. Un¬ 
like Pompey aud Piso, who put away their wives 
at Sulla's bidding, Caesar boldly refused. Sulla 
confiscated his property, and revoked the priest¬ 
hood of Iupiter, which had been conferred upon 
him through the influence of Marius. As his life 
was now in dauger, he went into hiding, hotly 
pursued from place to place by Sulla’s emissaries. 
After a time his frieuds, aided by the Vestal Vir¬ 
gins, succeeded in securing pardon for him from 
Sulla, who is said to have granted it with the re¬ 
mark that Caesar would some time be the ruin of 
the aristocracy, for in him there was many a 
Marius. Soon afterwards, desirous of gaining the 
military experience considered necessary for a 
youug Roman of rank, he joined the staff of M. 
Minucius Thermus, who was besieging Mytilen6. 
Here he saved the life of a fellow-soldier, display¬ 
ing so great bravery that he was honoured with a 
civic crown. After Mytilend fell he entered the 


service of P. Servilins iu Cilicia; but immediately 
on hearing of the death of Sulla, iu 78, he retained 
to Rome. 

The following year Caesar introduced himself 
to public notice by bringing a charge of provincial 
extortion against Gnaeus Dolabella, who had been 
proconsul of Macedouia. Though unsuccessful, in 
76 he was invited to accuse Gains Antouius of 
similar misconduct in Greece. Antonias also was 
acquitted, but the young prosecutor gaiued great 
popularity and a considerable reputation for ora¬ 
tory by his pleas. He now started for Rhodes, to 
pursue the study of oratory under Molo. Near Mi¬ 
letus he was captured by pirates, and was detained 
on the island of Pharmacusa until he could get 
together a ransom of fifty talents (over $55,000). 
Having been set at liberty, he procured ships, cap¬ 
tured the pirates, took them to Pergamus, aud 
crucified them, thus carrying out a threat which 
he had jestingly pronounced when with them. He 
spent a short time at Rhodes, and then passed over 
to Asia, where he rendered gallant service agaiust 
an army of Mithridates. Iu the winter of S4-\3,l 
he returned to Rome, having been chosen to fill a 
vacancy in the college of pontifices. He now threw 
himself into political life with an energy that 
yielded to no opposition and a reckless liberality 
that hesitated at no expenditure. He was affable 
to every one, and no applicant for aid weut away 
empty-handed. He soon exhausted his inheritance, 
and became deeply involved in debt; but his pop¬ 
ularity was unbounded. Having taken a staud in 
opposition to the Sullau constitution aud the aris¬ 
tocracy, he received the offices iu the gift of the 
people in regular succession. In 67, he was quaes¬ 
tor, serving under Antistius Vetus iu Further Spain. 
Iu 65, he was curule aedile, with M. Bibulus as col¬ 
league. Extravagant expenditures upon games 
aud buildings raised his popularity to the highest 
pitch. He increased the power and influence of 
the popular party in many ways, but by no single 
act did he kindle the enthusiasm of the populace 
more than by privately restoring the trophies of 
Marius, which had been destroyed by Sulla, and 
replacing them by night on the Capitol. Marius’s 
veterans crowded around them with tears aud 
shouting. The Senate, notwithstanding the for¬ 
mal denunciation of Marius as a public enemy, 
was obliged to yield to the popular feeling and 
leave them in the place of honour. 

Caesar was charged with complicity in both the 
Catiliuarian conspiracies, but evidence is wanting. 
In 62, he was praetor, carryiug himself with great 
firmness aud discretion amid scenes of violence. 
The following year he governed the province of 
Further Spain with distinction, both as a civil ad¬ 
ministrator and as a general. He subdued several 
tribes aud captured the city of Brigantium, iu the 
extreme northwestern part. At the expiration of 
his year of office he came back to Rome with 
ample means to satisfy his creditors. In 60, he 
was chosen consul for 59, the aristocracy making 
every effort to secure the election of Bibnlus as 
his colleague to offset his influence. About this 
time he brought about a reconciliation between 
Pompey aud Marcus Crassus, entering with them 
into the coalition known as the First Triumvirate. 
These ties were strengthened further by the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Julia to Pompey. Daring 
his consulship he was influential in promoting the 
interests of Pompey and Crassus; at the nine to* 
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he kept his standing with the people, and was espe¬ 
cially serviceable to the important body of equites. 
Instead of the usual proconsular commaud for one 
year, he easily obtained the governorship of Cisal¬ 
pine Ganl, Illyricum, and Transalpine Gaul, of 
which only the southeastern portion had been sub¬ 
dued, for five years, together with the control of four 
legions. During the next nine years (58-50), Cae¬ 
sar was engaged in the conquest of Transalpine 
Gaul. Summers were devoted to military opera¬ 
tions; but when possible he spent a part of the 
winter in Cisalpine Gaul, in close communication 
with bis friends at Rome. In 56, he agaiu recon¬ 
ciled Pompey and Crassus, who met with him at 
Luca; in 55, his command was continued for five 
years longer. The conquest of Gaul was no easy mat¬ 
ter, both from the advancement of its civilization 
aud the character of the country (see Gallia); but 
Caesar accomplished it, in a series of campaigns 
which, for variety and skill of tactics as well as un¬ 
remitting energy of movement, are unsurpassed in 
the aunals of warfare. He twice bridged the Rbiue 
aud invaded Germauy; twice also he crossed over 
to Britain, reducing the tribes aloug the southeast 
coast to nominal subjectiou. By the year 50, Gaul 
was completely conquered, aud well on the way tow¬ 
ards complete organization as a Roman province. 



Com of Iulius Caesar as Dictator. 


The death of Iulia, Pompey’s wife aud Caesar’s 
daughter, in 54, and that of Crassus a year later iu 
the East, broke the common bond between the 
two great military leaders aud put au end to the 
compact of the triumvirate. Pompey, viewing 
with jealousy and alarm the victorious career of 
his youuger rival, entered into an alliance with 
the aristocratic party, and endeavoured to check 
the increasing power of Caesar by meaus of sena¬ 
torial enactments. In his interest the Senate, early 
iu b.c. 50, passed a decree that each of the com- 
mauders should give up a legion for the Parthian 
War. As Pompey had lent one of his to Caesar iu 
53, this was now demanded back. Although the 
intent of the whole matter was clearly to weaken 
Caesar, he gave up Pompey’s legion and one of his 
own as directed; but the troops, iustead of being 
despatched to the East, were placed in camp at 
Capua. It became clearer every day that Caesar’s 
friends were powerless to obtain for him the rec¬ 
ognition and privileges to which he was justly 
entitled; that the senatorial party aud Pompey 
wonld scruple at nothing to gain the advantage 
over him. While his commission prevented him 
from entering Italy, and no dispensation from it 
was granted, Pompey was permitted to administer 
an important command iu Spain through lieuten¬ 
ants, and at the same time remaiued at Rome. The 
climax was reached early in January, B.c. 49, when 
the Senate, amid great uproar, decreed that Caesar 
should disband his army by a certain date, under 
penalty of being considered a public enemy if he 
foiled to do so; aud that the magistrates should 
take measures to provide for the security of the 
State. The tribunes M. Antouius and Q. Cassius, 


who had in vain interposed their veto, were obliged 
to flee, and took refuge with Caesar, calling upon 
him to defend the inviolable sanctity of their office. 
War was now inevitable. 

With the vigour and despatch characteristic of 
his previous military operations, Caesar at once 
crossed the river Rubicon, the southern boundary 
of his province. Within three mouths he was 
master of the whole of Italy, Pompey and the more 
zealous adherents of the aristocratic party having 
fled to Greece. He now set out for Spain, aud soon 
dispersed the forces of Pompey there, meanwhile 
gaining possession of Sicily and Sardinia also, 
through his lieutenants Curio and Valerius. Iu 
Africa and Illyricum his officers were less suc¬ 
cessful; but on his way back from Spain he forced 
the surrender of Massilia, which iu his absence had 
withstood a siege at the bands of Trebouius aud 
Decimus Brutus. By this time Pompey had gath¬ 
ered a large army in Greece, aud had also a power¬ 
ful fleet at his service. Nothing daunted, Caesar 
crossed the Adriatic in January, 48, and with a far 
inferior force tried to blockade his opponent at 
Dyrrachium. Being unsuccessful, and also reduced 
to straits for supplies, he withdrew into Thessaly. 
Pompey followed, over-confident. The decisive 
battle was fought on the plain of Pharsalus, in 
Thessaly, August 9th, B.c. 48. Pompey had 47,000 
infautry aud 7000 cavalry, Caesar barely 22,000 
infantry and 1000 cavalry. But superior geueral- 
ship aud discipline, aud the courage of despair, 
won the day against greater numbers. Pompey 
fled to Egypt, where he was immediately mur¬ 
dered. When the news of the victory reached 
Rome, Caesar was appointed dictator for a year, 
and other offices also were conferred upon him, so 
that, under the forms of the old constitution, he 
possessed absolute authority. 



Having followed Pompey to Egypt, Caesar w T as 
there for a time iu great dauger on account of the 
disturbance known as the Alexandrine War, which 
arose from a dispute regarding the succession. He 
placed Cleopatra on the throne, aud iu the spring 
of 47 proceeded to Poutus, where he defeated Phar- 
uaces, a son of Mithridates, near Zela, announc¬ 
ing the victory at Rome in the famous despatch, 
Yeniy vidi , vici, “ I came, I saw, I conquered.” Early 
iu 46, he crossed over to Africa, crushing the rem¬ 
nants of the senatorial forces there at the battle 
of Thapsus, April 6. Returning to Rome, where 
his supremacy was no longer disputed, he treated 
his former opponents with unlooked-for clemency, 
aud inaugurated several salutary reforms, among 
which not the least important was the rearrange¬ 
ment of the calendar. The sons of Pompey gath¬ 
ered an army in Spain, which ho defeated at the 
battle of Munda, March 17th, B.c. 45. During the 
ensuing months, Caesar’s powers as a civil adminis¬ 
trator had full scope. His projects, few of w T hich 
were destined to be realized, were characterized 
by statesmanship of a high order, which has come 
to be the more admired the better it has beeu un- 
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derstood. But he was not beyond the reach of 
malice and envy. A conspiracy was formed against 
him; the leaders of it were Marcus Brutus and 
Cassius. The conspirators were actuated by differ¬ 
ent motives—some, no doubt, by personal jealousy 
aud hatred; others by a patriotic desire to restore 
the old republican coustitntiou; a few, perhaps, 
by ambitious desigus upon the spoils of State. On 
the 15th of March, B.c. 44, as Caesar was entering 
the hall connected with Pompey’s theatre to at¬ 
tend a meeting of the Senate, he was set upou, and 
fell pierced by twenty-three wounds. 

Caesar holds a unique place in the history not 
merely of Rome, but of the world. In his time the 
government of Rome had been found wholly in¬ 
adequate to meet the administrative demands of a 
great empire. More and more the military became 


paramount to the civil power in the State, and the 
old-time balance of political parties gave place to 
violent strifes between successful generals. The 
perpetuation of the Roman government demanded 
centralization of authority. Cherishing the ambi¬ 
tion to become the great political leader of his gen¬ 
eration, Caesar became supreme, not by usurpation, 
but by the natural exercise of extraordinary exec¬ 
utive abilities under political conditions which 
admitted of no alternative between anarchy and 
absolutism. He appears to have had a truer insight 
into the needs of his country than any of his con¬ 
temporaries. His geuius was not, as often repre¬ 
sented, merely destructive, but was constructive as 
well. After his death, Rome had no peace or pros¬ 
perity till political authority was again concentrated 
in the hands of Augustus. But this many-sided 


man was great not merely as a statesman. As a gen¬ 
eral he is ranked in the same class with Alexander, 
Hannibal, aud Napoleon ; as an orator he was reck¬ 
oned in his day second only to Cicero; aud as a 
writer he has long since received a place among 
the world’s greatest masters. Tall, with fair com¬ 
plexion and expressive black eyes, sensitive iu 
regard to his appearance and neat to the verge 
of effeminacy, gracious in address and Epicu¬ 
rean in both tastes and beliefs, in external char¬ 
acteristics he might have passed for a man of the 
world, at home in the gay society of a luxurious 
capital. But in ambition, in energy, in the abil¬ 
ity to form plans and to briug things to pass, be 
belied all appearances, and has probably made 
a deeper impression upon humauity than any 
other man that has ever lived. 

With the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments, Caesar’s speeches have per¬ 
ished. A like fate has befallen his 
poems, most of which were composed 
in early life, and his treatise on 
grammar, iu two books. Among 
other writings that were published 
was a tract writteu in opposition 
to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato, in 
two books (see Anticatonks); a 
treatise on astronomy, and a collec¬ 
tion of witticisms. Only his invalu¬ 
able “Memoirs” are extant—“On 
the Gallic War” (De Bello Gallico ), 
in seven books, aud “ On the Civil 
War ” (De Bello Civili) f in three books, 
the former published probably in 
B.c. 51. These works are written 
in a simple, concise, straightforward 
style, remarkably free from military 
technicalities of the sort to trouble 
the reader. They were no doubt 
designed to justify the author in the 
eyes of his countrymen, but their 
credibility on the whole is not there¬ 
by seriously impaired. An eighth 
book was added to the Gallic War 
by Aulus Hirtius; aud uuknown 
authors extended the Civil War by 
narratives concerning the Alexan¬ 
drine, African, and Spanish wars. 

Bibliography. —The chief sources 
for the life of Caesar are his own writ¬ 
ings aud the works of Cicero (partic¬ 
ularly the Letters ), Sallust’s Catiline , 
the biographies by Plutarch and Sue¬ 
tonius, aud the treatises on Roman 
history by Velleius Paterculus, Appiau, and Dio Cas¬ 
sius. The ancient authorities are examined with 
much painstaking by Drumanu, in his Gesckichte 
Roms (vol. iii.); worthy of mention, also, is the 
extended treatment of Caesar in Mommsen’s His¬ 
tory of Rome (vol. iv. of the English translation), 
in Duruy’s History of Rome (vol. iii.), and in Meri- 
vale’s History of the Romans under the Empire (vols. i., 
ii.). Special works are: Napoleon III., Histoire de 
Jules C4sar (2 vols., with valuable atlas, Paris. 1865; 
English translation, New York, 1865 ) ; Delorme, 
Cdsar und seine Zeitgenossen (deutsch, bearbeitet von 
Doeliler, Leipzig, 1873); Froude, Caesar: a SketcA 
(New York, 1884); and Fow ler, Julius Caesar and the 
Organization of the Roman Empire (New York, 1892). 
For the history of Caesar’s campaigns: Riistow, 
Hecrwesen und Kriegfuhrung Cdsars (Nordhausen* 



Iulius Caesar. (Statue In the Palazzo dei Conservator!, Rome.) 
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1862); F. de Saulcy, Les Campagnes de Jules - C&ar 
dans les Gaules (Paris, 1865); A. von Goler, Caesars 
gallischer Krieg und Theile seines Biirgerkrieges (2d 
ed., Freiburg and Tubingen, 1880, reprinted 1884) ; 
Stoffel, Histoire de Jules Cesar: Guerre civile (2 vols., 
with atlas of twenty-four plates, Paris, 1887); Jud- 
son, Caesar s Army (Boston, 1888); and Frohlich, Das 
Kriegswesen Cdsars (Ziirich, 1891). Useful, also, in 
this connection are: Riistow, Atlas zu Caesars gal- 
lischem Kriege (Stuttgart, 1868); A. von Kaiupen, 
JC V, ad Caesaris de Bello Galileo Commentaries Tabulae 
(Gotha, 1879); Jal, La Flotte de Cesar (Paris, 1862); 
and especially Desjardins, Geographic historique et 
administrative de la Gaule romaine (4 vols., Paris, 
1876-93). For Caesaris writings, see Fallue, Ana- 
lyse raisonn€e des Commentaires de Jules Cesar (Paris, 
1862); aud Trollope, The Commentaries of Caesar 
(Philadelphia, 1880). For the extant portraits of 


Din ter (3 parts, Leipzig, 1864-76 ; 2d ed. of Gallic 
War , 1884), and Hoffmann (2d ed., Vienna, 1888); 
critical editions of the Gallic War by Frigell (Up- 
sala, 1861), Holder (with useful iudex, Freiburg, 
1882), aud Kiibler (vol. i., Leipzig, 1893). Among 
* the numerous annotated editions are those by 
Kraner (Berlin ; de Bel. Gal. y 15te verbesserte And., 

1 von W. Dittenberger, 1890; de Bel. Civ. y lOte inn* 
j gearbeitete Aufl. von Fr. Hofmann, 1890), Doberenz 
(Leipzig, umgearbeitet von B. Dinter, de Bel. Gal. y 
9te Aufl. 1890-92; de Bel. Civ., 5te Aufl., 1884), Rhein- 
| hard (Stuttgart; de Bel. GW., 7te Aufl., herausg. 
von S. Herzog, 1892), Moberly (Oxford ; Gallic War , 
2d ed., 1878; Civil War y 1880), and Peskett (Cam¬ 
bridge ; Gallic War y 5 vols., 1878-82; Civil War y 
Book 1.1890), Allen and Greenougli (Boston ; Gallic 
War y 1887), and Kelsey (Boston; Gallic War y 7th ed., 
1894). Of the several lexicons to Caesar, Meusel’s 



Site and Ruins of Caesarea in Samaria. 


him. see Bernoulli, Rdmische Ikonographie (vol. i., 
pp. 145-181). | 

The MSS. upon which the text of Caesaris Com¬ 
mentaries is based fall into two classes, known as 
a aud ft. The a group seems to be more faithful 
to the original form, but contains only the Gallic 
'War; the best representatives are : a MS. of the 
ninth or tenth century at Amsterdam (A), three of 
the tenth century (B, C at Paris, R in the Vatican), | 
aud one of the eleventh century (M, also at Paris). ; 
The MSS. of the ft class include also the Civil War 
with the continuations, the best being a Paris MS. 
of the eleventh or twelfth century (T), a Vatican 
MS. of the twelfth century (V), and one of the thir¬ 
teenth ceutury, at Vienna. Critical editions of 
Caesaris works are by Nipperdey (Leipzig, 1847) 
and Diibuer (2 vols., Paris, 1867); convenient 
text-editions by Nipperdey (4th reprint, 1884); 


lexicon Caesarianum (Berlin, 1887-93) and the Lexi¬ 
con Caesarianum by Meuge aud Preuss (Leipzig, 
1890) are the best. A brief bibliography of the 
more recent literature dealing with Caesaris works 
is given in Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature y $$ 
195, 196 (Eng. tr. by Warr, 1892). 

Caesaraugusta or Caesarea Augusta. The 

modern Saragossa; a town of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, named from its founder, Augustus Caesar. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Prudentius. 

Caesarea (Kmcrdpcia). (1) The principal city of 
Samaria, situated on the coast, and anciently called 
Turns Stratouis , u Strato’s tower.” Who this Strato 
was is not clearly ascertained. The first, inhabi¬ 
tants were Syrians and Greeks (Joseph. Ant. Tud. 
xx. 6). It was subsequently made a magnificent 
city and port by Herod, who called it Caesarea, in 
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honour.of Augustus; and it now began to receive 
Jews among its inhabitants. Frequeut conten¬ 
tions hence arose, in cousequence of the diversity 
of faiths that prevailed within its walls. Here 
the Roman governor resided, and a Romau garri¬ 
son was continually kept. Vespasian, after the 
Jewish War, settled a Romau colony in it, with 
the additional title of Colonia Prima Flavin. In ! 
later times it became the capital of Palaestina I 
Prima. This city is frequently mentioned in the j 
New Testameut. Here King Agrippa was smitteu, \ 
for neglecting to give God the praise when the [ 
people loaded him with flattery. Here Coruelius ' 
the centurion was baptized; and also Philip, the | 
deacon, with his four daughters; and here Agabus 
the prophet fbretold to Paul that he would be I 
bound at Jerusalem (Acts, viii. 10). The modern | 
name of the place is Kaisurieh. It was the birth- : 
place of Eusebius. (2) The capital of Mauritania j 
Caesarieusis, and a place of some uote in the tiuie of 
the Romau emperors. It was origiually called Iol, I 
but was beautifled at a subsequent period by Iuba, 1 
who made it his residence, and chauged its name | 
to Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. (3) Caesarea I 
ad Argakum, the capital of Cappadocia, called | 
by this name in the reign of Tiberius, previously j 
Mazaca. It was situate at the foot of Mount Ar-1 
gaeus, as its name indicates, and was a place of , 


Caesarom&gns. (1) The modem Beauvais; the 
capital of the Bellovaci iu Gaul. (2) A city of the 
Triuobantes iu Britain, answering, as is thought, 
to what is now Chelmsford. 

Caesars, the Twelve. A collective name given 
to the first twelve rulers of imperial Rome; lulins 
(B.c. 48-44); Augustus (B.C. 30-a.d. 14); Tiberius 
(14-37); Caligula (37-41); Claudius (41-54); Nero 
(54-69); Galba (69); Otlio (69); Vitellius (69-70); 
Vespasian (70-79); Titus (79-81); Domitian (61- 
96). Their biographies were written by Suetonius 
iu his Vitae Duodeeim Caesarum,af which the stand¬ 
ard text is that of Roth (Leipzig, 1858). 

Caesius Bassus. A Latin poet, a friend of 
Persius the satirist, whose book he edited. He is 
said to have perished during the eruption of Ve¬ 
suvius in a.d. 79. He had a high reputation in his 
day as a lyric poet, and is said to have composed a 
didactic poem on metre. There is a considerable 
fragment iu prose on the same subject which beare 
the name of Caesius Bassus, but this is perhaps 
from a prose version of the poetical treatise, which 
we know to have been largely used by later writ¬ 
ers, especially Iuba and Tereutianus Maurus. 

Caesonia, Milonia. See Caligula. 

Caestus (from caedo f and not to be confounded 
w ith cestus , from Greek Ktarot). The thougsor bauds 


great antiquity, its foundation having even been 1 of leather which were tied round the hands of box- 
ascribed by some writers to Mesech, the sou of Ja-1 ers, iu order to render their blows more powerful. 


phet (Ioseph. Ant. Iud. i. 6). The modern name is These bauds of leather were also frequently tied 
Kaisavieh. (4) Caesarea Philippi, a town on the i round the arm as high as the elbow, as is shown 


northern confines of Palestine, in the district of 
Traclionitis, at the foot of Mount Panens, and near 
the springs of the Jordan. It was also called Le- 
shem, Laish, Dan, and Paueas. The name Paneas 
is supposed to have been given it by the Phoe¬ 
nicians. The appellation of Dan was given to it 
by the tribe of that name, because the portion as¬ 
signed to them was 44 too little for them,” and they 
therefore 44 went up to fight against Leshem (or j 
Laish, Judg. xviii. 29), and took it,” calling it 
*' Dan, after the name of Dan, their father ” | 
(Josh. xix. 47). Eusebius and Jerome distinguish 
Dau from Paneas as if they were different places, 
though near each other; but most writerscousider 
them as one place, aud even Jerome himself, on 
Ezek. xlviii., says that Dan or Leshem was after¬ 
wards called Paneas. Philip, the tetrarch, rebuilt 
it, or at least embellished aud enlarged it, aud 
named it Caesarea, in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius; aud afterwards Agrippa, iu compliment 
to Nero, called it Neronias. (5) Caesarea Issula, 
now the island of Jersey. 

Cassation (Kaurdpiov). The son of Cleopatra, 
said to be hers by Iulius Caesar. Plutarch calls 
him the son of Caesar, but Dio Cassius and Sueto- 
ni .is doubt the assertion. He was put to death by 
Augustus Caesar. See Dio Cass, xlvii. 31; Suet. 
Jul. 52 ; Aug. 17. 

Caes&ris Arae. Mentioned by Ptolemy as near 
the Tauais, in what is now the couutrv of the Don 
Cossacks. They are supposed to have been erected 
in honour of one of the Romau emperors by some 
neighbouring prince; perhaps by Polerno, in the 
reign of Tiberius. See Tac. Ann. xii. 15. 

Caesarodunum. The modern Tours; chief 
town of the Turones or Turoni, and subsequently 
called Turoni, oil the Liger (Loire), iu Gallia 
Lugduneusis. 


in the following statue of a boxer, the original of 
which is in the Louvre at Paris. 

The caestus was used by box¬ 
ers from the earliest times. The 
ordinary boxing-gloves were 
called in Greek ipayrts or [par- 
rti TTVKTiKoi. When Epeius and 
Euryalusin the Iliad (xxiii. 684) 
prepare themselves for boxing, 
they put on their hands thougs 
made of ox-hide. (Cf. Theocr. 
xxii. 81; Apoll. Rliod. ii. 53.) 
But it should be recollected 
that the caestus in heroic times 
appears to have consisted mere¬ 
ly of thongs of leather, aud dif¬ 
fered materially from the fright¬ 
ful weapons loaded with lead 
and irou which were used in lat¬ 
er times. The differeut kinds 
of caestus were called by the 
Greeks in later times pti Aigot, 

< rncipat ftociai, afaupai, aud pip- 
prices—of which the/ifiA/xmgave 
Statue ol’a Boxer with the softest blows, aud the pvp- 
the Louvre*) (Fr ° m prjKff tbe most severe. The pu- 
A<X<u, which were the most an¬ 
cient, are described by Pausanias (viii. 40, $ 3) as 
made of raw ox-bide cut into thiu pieces, and 
joined in an ancient manner; they were tied un¬ 
der the hollow or palm of the hand, leaving tbe 
fingers tiucovered. The atbletae iu the palaes¬ 
trae at Olympia used the pciXi^ai only iu practis¬ 
ing for the public games. 

Tbe caestus used in later times iu the public 
games was, as lias been already remarked, a most 
formidable weapon. It was frequently coveted 
with knots aud nails, and loaded with lead and 
iron ; whence Vergil, in speakiug of it, says, 
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Ingentia septem, 

Terga bourn plumbo insuto ferroque rigobant. 

Statius also speaks of nigrantia plumbo tegmina. 
Sack weapons, in the hands of a trained boxer, 
must have frequently occasioned death. The pvp- 
firjKfs were, in fact, sometimes called yvioropoi, or 
11 limb-breakers.” Lucilius speaks of a boxer whose 
head had been so battered by the pippy/ces as to re¬ 
semble a sieve. See Athletae ; Pugil. 

Figures with the oaestus frequently occur in an¬ 
cient mouuments. They appear to have been of 
various forms, as appears by the following speci¬ 
mens, taken from ancient monuments, of which 
drawings are given by Fabretti. 



Caestua (Fabretti.) 


Cafcua (Katffdr). A river of Mysia, rising in 
Mount Temnus and flowiug past Pergamus into 
the Cumaean Gulf. 

Caieta. The modern Gaeta; a town in Latium 
on the borders of Campania, situated on a prom¬ 
ontory of the same name, and on a bay of the sea 
called, after it, Sinus Caietauus. It possessed an 
excellent harbour, and was said to have derived 
its name from Caieta, the nurse of Aeneas. 

Caiua, Caia. See Gaius, Gaia. 

Cake. See Placenta ; Scriblita. 

Cal&ber, Quintus, called Smyrnaeus (K oivtos 
Zpvpvalos). The author of a poem in fourteen books, 
intended as a continuation of the Iliad of Homer. 
He lived in the fourth ceutury a.d. The poem was 
edited by Tychsen (Strasburg, 1807). 

Calabria. The peninsula in the southeast of 
Italy extending from Tareutum to the Promouto- 
rium Iapygium, and forming part of Apulia (q. v.). 

Calactd ( KaXdxra). Originally the name of part 
of the coast, and afterwards a town on the north¬ 
ern coast, of Sicily, founded by Ducetius. 

Calagurria. The modern Calahorra; a town of 
the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconeusis, near the 
Iberus (Ebro). It was the birthplace of Quintil¬ 
ian. The Calagurritani are said to have eaten 
their wives and children in the extremity of their 
hunger, rather than yield to Pornpey in b.c. 71. 
See Val. Max. vii. 6. 

Cal&s (KdAaTff) and Zetes (Z rfrrjt). The Borea- 
dae, or sons of Boreas and Orithyia. They were 
both winged heroes, and took part in the Argonau- 
tic expedition. Coming in the course of the enter¬ 
prise to Salmydessus, they set free Phineus (q. v.), 
the husbaud of their sister Cleopatra, from the 
Harpies, chasing them through the air on their 
brings. According to one story, they perished on 
this occasion; according to another, they were 
slain afterwards by Heracles on the islaud of Te- 
nos, on their return from the funeral games of 
Pelias. (See Acastus.) This was in retribution 
for the counsel which they had given to the Argo¬ 
nauts on the coast of Mysia, to leave Heracles be¬ 


hind. Their graves aud monuments were shown 
in Tenos. One of the pillars was said to move 
wheu the north wind blew. See Argonautae. 


Cal&mis (K okapis). A Greek artist, who flour¬ 
ished at Athens about b.c. 470. He worked in 
marble and metal, as well as gold and ivory, and 
was master of sculpture in all its branches, from 
the chiselling of small silver vessels to the execu¬ 
tion of colossal statues in bronze. His Apollo, at 
Apollouia iu Pontns, was 120 .feet high. This 
statue was carried away to Rome by Lucnllus 
and set up on the Capitol. We hear of statues of 
the gods and heroic women from his hand, as well 
as of men on horseback and four-horsed chariots. 
His horses are said to have been unsurpassed. His 
female figures, if we may believe the ancient critics, 
were characterized by autique harshness and sever¬ 
ity, but relieved by a touch of grace and delicacy. 


Calamistrum and Calamister. A curling-iron, 
so called from its resemblance to a reed (calamus), 
and used among the Romans as early as the time 
of Plautus (Cure. iv. 4,21). It was sometimes em¬ 
ployed by men, though such were considered effem¬ 
inate. Figuratively, the word denotes an excess 
of literary oruameut (Suet. Iul. 56). 

Cal&mus (also Harundo; iu Greek KaXapos). 
A reed. Reeds were extensively used by the au- 
cients for thatching; for making mats and other 
kinds of plaited work; and iu the following uses: 

(1) In music, to form the paudean pipes (trO- 
pry£), which consisted of reeds of dif¬ 
ferent lengths fastened by wax, as 
shown in the accompanying cut, taken 
from a terra-cotta relief iu the British 
Museum. See Syrinx. 

(2) A light llute formed of a single 
reed. 



Calamafl, Pan'. ( 3 ) The shaft " f »» arrow. 

Pipe. (From (4) A reed peu (calamus script onus ), 
ifeT^ C ° tUre sharpened like the modern quill pen 
with a kuife, aud cleft at the point. 
The best reeds for pen-making came from Egypt 
and Cnidus. These reed pens are still known in the 
East, and the Arabs use the word kalam to denote 
them. They were carried in a sort of writing-case 
called theca calamaria (naXapts ). (Cf. Suet. Claud . 
35.) See Writing and Writing Materials. 

(5) A fishing-rod. 

(6) The fowler’s limed rod, which was sometimes 
composed of separate joints, so that it could be 
lengthened to suit the fowler’s convenience. It 
was then called harundo crescens or texta, as well as 
calamus (Petron. Sat. 109). 

(7) A light Egyptian boat made of reeds (< canna, 
Juv. v. 89). 

(8) A horizontal rod passed through the warp in 
weaving (harundo, Ovid, Met, vi. 55). See Tela. 

Calantfca; also Calautica (Kpr^bfpvov). A femi¬ 
nine head-dress of uncertain form, but thought by 
Rich to signify a sort of covering for the head with 
lappets hanging down to the shoulders on both 
sides, and when drawn together concealing the 
face. The word is sometimes used in the sense of 
mitra (q. v.). 

Cal Anus (KaXavos). A celebrated Indian philos¬ 
opher, one of the gymnosophists. He followed Alex¬ 
ander from India, and, becoming ill when they had 
reached Persia, he desired to have his funeral pile 
erected. Having offered up his prayers, poured 
libations upon himself, and cut off* part of his hair 
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and thrown it into the fire, he ascended the pile, 
and did not move at the approach of the dames. 
Plutarch says that, in taking leave of the Mace¬ 
donians, he desired them to spend the day in mer¬ 
riment and drinking with their king, “ for I shall 
see him,” said he, “ in a little w hile at Babylon.” 
Alexander died in Babylon three mouths after this. 
Calanus w r as in his eighty - third year when he 
burned himself on the funeral pile. See Cic. De 
Div. i. 23 ; Arrian, Anab. vii. 2, 4; Pint. Vit. Alex . ; 
Aelian, V. U. ii. 41, 5, 6 ; Val. Max. i. 8 . 

Cal&thus (icdXutfor, raXaflos). A Greek word 
though found in Roman authors, the pure Latin 
word being qualus or qualum. The name ealathus 
is applied to the following objects: 

(1) A woman’s work-basket, especially one that 
contained the materials 
for spinning. It was gen¬ 
erally made of osiers or 
reeds, but sometimes of 
silver; and was nar¬ 
row at the bottom and 
broad at the top, as in 
the annexed illustra¬ 
tion taken from a paiut- 
ed vase (Millin). 

(2) A similar basket 
used for carrying fruits, 
flowers, grain, etc. 

(3) A vessel shaped 
like a wicker ealathus 

and used for holding milk; also a wine-cup of 
like shape (Verg. Georg, iii. 402). 

(4) As a religious emblem, the ealathus was car¬ 
ried in honour of Demeter and of Tellus as denot¬ 
ing abundance; and is found in connection with 
Atheufc, the goddess of the art of weaving. Priest¬ 
esses are also represented as wearing the ealathus 
on their heads, and in imperial times the god 
Serapis (q. v.) is thus depicted. 

Calatia. The modern Caiazzo; a town in 
Samnium, on the Appia Via, betw een Capua and 
Beueventum. 

Calatinua, A. Atilius. Consul b.c. 258, and 
dictator in 249, when he carried ou the war in 
Sicily. He was the first dictator to command an 
army outside of Italy. 

Calator (from ealo , to call; Gk. * 0 X 17 x 0 )/), from 
jcaXco)). Originally a slave employed as a crier; 
later, the nomenclator (q.v.) who accompanied a 
candidate for political office ou his canvass, and 
prompted him (Hor. Bpist. i. 6, 50). (See Ambitus.) 
The word is also applied to certain attendants ou 
the members of the higher orders of priesthood. 

CalaurSa (K dkavpaa). The modern Poro; a 
small island in the Saronic Gulf off the coast of 
Argolis and opposite Troezeu, possessing a celebrat¬ 
ed Temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as an 
inviolable asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled to 
escape Autipater, and here he took poisou, B.c. 322. 
His tomb was oue of the sights of the islaud. 

Calcar (pv o>^, iyKevrpis). A spur, an imple¬ 
ment not mentioned in Homer, who speaks only 
of the use of a goad (kI irrpov). In Greek, it is in 
fact often doubtful whether the writer is referring 
to the spur or the goad. I 11 works of art spurs are 
seldom represented, but bronze spurs have beeu 
found at Dodona. 

The early adoption of this contrivance by the 


Romans appears from the 
mention of it iu Plautus and 
Lucretius. It is afterwards 
often alluded to by Cicero, 

Ovid, Vergil, and subsequent 
Roman authors. On the oth¬ 
er hand, we do not find that 
the Greeks used spurs, and 
this may account for the fact 
that they are seldom, if ever, 
seen on antique statues. 

The spurs of a cock are 
also called calcaria. 

Calceua (vnobqpa koIXop). 

A shoe, part of the regular 
Roman dress, and usually 
worn in public. Each or- calcaria. Bronze Spurt 
der, and every gens, had its (British Museum.; 
particular kind of calceus. 

The patricians wore a mulleus or calceus patricius. 
This was a shoe of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the cothurnus. The leather passed 
round the back of the heel, where it was furnished 
with small hooks, to which the straps were fast¬ 
ened. It was originally a part of the royal dress, 
and was afterwards worn by generals ou the occa¬ 
sion of a triumph. In later times, with the rest 
of the triumphal costume, it became a part of the 
dress of the consuls. In the second rank came the 
calceus senatorius, or shoe worn by senators. This 
was black, and tied round the leg by four straps. 
Iu the case of patricians it was ornamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp (/ana). The calceus of the 
equites, and of ordinary citizens, was also black 
The latter w as called pero; it rose us high as the 
ankle, and was fastened with a simple tie. 



Ordinary Calceua (From a Marble in the British Museum.) 

Calchas (KaX^ac). A celebrated soothsayer, 
son of Thestor. He had received from Apollo the 
knowledge of future eveuts; and the Greeks, ac¬ 
cordingly, on their departure for the Trojan War, 
nominated him their high-priest aud prophet. 
Among the interpretations of events imputed to 
him, it is said that he predicted that Troy could not 
be taken without the aid of Achilles; and that, 
haviug observed a serpent, during a solemn sacri¬ 
fice, glide from under an altar, ascend a tree, and 
devour nine young birds with their mother, and 
afterwards become itself changed into stone, he 
inferred that the siege of Troy would last ten 
years. He also foretold that the Grecian fleet, 
which was at that same time detaiued by contrary 
winds iu the harbour of Aulis, would not be able 
to sail uutil Agamemuou should have sacrificed 
his own daughter Iphigenia. Calchas likewise 
advised Agamemuou, during the pestilence by 
which Apollo desolated the Grecian camp, to 
store ChryseVs to her father, as the only mean* of 



Slave presenting her Mistress 
with a Calalhus. 
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appeasing tlie god. (See Trojan War.) He was 
consulted, indeed, on every affair of importance, 
and appears to have often determined, with Aga¬ 
memnon and Odysseus, the import of the oracles 
which he expounded. His death is said to have 
happened as follows. After the taking of Troy, he 
accompanied Amphilochus, sou of Amphiaraiis, to 
Colophon in Ionia. It had been predicted that he 
should uot die an til he found a prophet more skil- 
fnl thau himself: this he experienced in the person 
of Mopsus. He was unable to tell how mauy figs 
were on the branches of a certain fig-tree; and 
when Mopsus mentioned the exact number Calchas 
retired to the wood of Claros, sacred to Apollo, 
where he expired of grief and mortification. Cal¬ 
chas had the patronymic, Tbes to rides. 

Calculator (Koyurrrjs ). In general, a keeper of 
accounts, but some¬ 


times a teacher of 
arithmetic — an of¬ 
fice of much repute 
among teachers. 
The name is derived 
from the calculi used 
in reckoning, for 
which see Abacus ; 
Logistic a. 

Calciili. See 
Abacus ; Duode- 
cim Scripta ; La- 
TRUNCULORUM Lu- 
dcs; Logistica. 

Calda or Callda 
(sc aqua). A hot 
driuk of the Greeks 



Calculator. (Saglio.) 


aud Romans, mentioned as early as Plato, who 
calls it dcppov. It was probably uotbiug more 
than hot water, flavoured with spices and herbs; 
aud though wine was often drunk with it, there 
is no good reason for considering calda a sort 
of punch or negus in which wine was already 


his taste. Shops or taverns called thermojtoUa 
served the same drink, and we read of decrees of 
the emperors closing them on the occasion of a 
death iu the imperial family. (See Caupona.) 
The water was heated for this purpose iu an 
a$num or caccabus (q. v.), and kept hot in the 
authqtsa (q. v.), a vessel resembliug our tea-urus. 

Caldarium. (1) The hot chamber of Roman 
baths. (See Balneae.) (2) The boiler fraX/cdoy) 
used in heating the water for the baths. (3) A porta¬ 
ble cooking-stove. Iu this sense the word caldarium 
occurs only in late authors, though the thing itself 
is well knowu through uumerous specimens found 
at Pompeii, and now in the Naples Museum. The 
classical term for it is probably focus. In Seneca’s 
time, Roman epicurism brought these stoves into 
the dining-room ( cenatio ), that the dishes might be 
served to perfection. 

The caldarium here figured has been described 
by Rich. The 
sides, which are 
hollow,contained 
water; and a 
small cock pro¬ 
jects from one of 
them (seen iu the 
engraving), by Caldarium. ( Musto Borbonico, xiL 
which it was pi.46.) 

drawn off. The four towers at the augles are 
provided with movable lids; the centre received 
the lighted charcoal, aud cooking vessels might 
be placed on it or suspended over it. Auother 
contrivance (see Authepsa) seems to combiue 
the two purposes of supplying hot water aud 
keeping dishes hot. It has the cylinder with a 
place in the centre for a charcoal fire, which is the 
characteristic of au authepsa; aud it is also fur¬ 
nished with a shallow, oblong tray, into which the 
hot water from the cylinder was drawn by a cock, 
aud on which dishes may have been placed. 

These caldaria might be shaped like a mile-stone 
(as iu a specimen fig¬ 




ured Mus. Borbon. iv. 
pi. 59, also by Saglio) 
or in more eccentric 
designs (draconcs et 
miliaria et complures 
formas,Sen. Nat. Quaest. 
iii. 24, $ 2). The same 
passage describes boil¬ 
er-tubes, not unlike 
those of the modern 
steam-engine. These 
contrivances show 
great skill iu the econ¬ 
omy of fuel and the con¬ 
veniences of life. 

C a 1 6. The mod¬ 
ern Oporto; a port- 
town of the Callaeci 
iu Hispania Tarraco- 


Bronze Vessels for serving the Calda. (Pompeii.) 


ueusis, at the mouth 
of the Durius. From 


mixed. Hot water is occasionally mentioned as a 
drink (cf. Atheuaeus, ii. 45 d; Lucian, Asin. p. 575; 
Mart. viii. 67), and the most that can be inferred 
from the passages usually cited is that wine was 
separately served while the guest had the choice 
of hot or cold water to mix with it, according to 


Porto Cale the modern 
name of the country, Portugal, is supposed to have 
come. 

Caledonia. A country in the north of Brit¬ 
ain, now called Scotland. The ancient Caledouia 
comprehended all those countries which lay to the 
north of the Forth and the Clyde. It was uever 
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completely subdued by the Romans, though Agric¬ 
ola penetrated to the Tay, and Severus into the 
very heart of the country. The name is probably 
the Latinized form of the native name, Calido, and 

1. Hecatombaeon ('Enar oppaim*) contained 30 


2. Metageitnion (M(Tu<y<mi»0 44 29 

8. Boedromion (Bondpo/u<«») 44 30 

4. Pyancpsion “ 29 

6. Maimacterioa (Mainaurnpitiv) 44 30 

6. Poseideon (noacidewi') 44 29 

7. Gamelion (raMnAi»d “ 30 

8. Anthesterion ('Av0«rr 44 29 

9. Elaphcbolion ('EXa^n/SoAton-) 44 30 

10. Munychion (Mofc*vx'»*') “ 29 

11. Thargelion (eapw*u°») “ 30 

12. Sciropborion {Zxtpo<f>optwv) 44 29 


first appears in Lucan (vi. 68). The root is found ] 
in the Welsh celydd , “ a woody retreat.” The Ro¬ 
mans also called it Britanuia Barbara. 

See Tac. Agric. 11, 25, 26, 27; Ammian. Marcell, 
xxvii. 8; Plin. H. N. iv. 16; Ptolemy, ii. 3; Wil¬ 
son, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland; Rhys, Celtic 
Britain (2d ed. 1884); and the article Britannia. 

Calendaxium (more properly Kalkndarium). 
Originally the accouut-book in which debts were 
entered. As these debts fell due on the Kalends, 
the name got its first signification from that fact; 
coming later to mean a register of the days, weeks, 
and mouths. The Greek terms are gptpoXoyiov and 

(1) Greek. The Greek year consisted of twelve 
months—some “ full,” i.e. of 30 days each; the oth¬ 
ers, “ hollow ” or incomplete, of 29 days each. This 
made up a lunar year of 354 days, 11 days short of 
the solar year. To maintain some correspondence 
between the luuar and the solar years, aud to pro¬ 
vide at least for the festivals of the seasons always 
occurring at the right time of year, the Athenians 
early resorted to the method of iutercalatiou. A 
space of time was taken which included as many 
days as would exactly make up eight solar years, 
aud could easily he distributed among the same 
number of lunar years. This space of time was 
called a “ great year.” Then in every third, sixth, 
aud eighth year, a month of 29 or 30 days was in¬ 
serted, so that the years in question consisted each 
of 383 or 384 days. This system was introduced at 
Athens by Solon. The period of eight years was 
sometimes called tvvasrgpis, or a period of nine 
years, because it began again with every ninth 
year; sometimes oKraerrjpisj or space of eight years. 
For this the astronomers, of whom Metou (q. v.) 
iu the Periclean Age may be taken as a represen¬ 
tative, substituted a more accurate system, which 
was afterwards adopted in Athens aud other cities 
as a correction of the old calendar. This was the 
svveaKaibfKamjpis of nineteen years. The alter¬ 
nate “full” and “hollow” months were divided 
into three decades, consisting of 10 or 9 days 
each, as the case might he. The days of the last 
decade were counted from more to less to corre¬ 
spond with the waning of the moon. Thus the 
21 st of the month was called the 10th of the wan¬ 
ing moon, the 22d the 9th, the 23d the 8th, aud 
so on. The reckoning of the year, with the order 
and names of the months, differed more or less iu 
different States, the only common poiut heiug the 
names of the mouths, which were almost without 
exception taken fVom the chief festivals celebrat¬ 
ed in them. The Athenians and the other Ionian 
peoples began their year with the first uew moon 
after the summer solstice,- the Dorians with the 
autumnal equinox, the Boeotiaus aud other Aeoli- 


ans with the winter solstice. The table given be¬ 
low shows the succession of the Attic months, the 
number of days they contained, aud the corre¬ 
sponding mouths of our year. 

day®, and corresponds nearly to our July. 

* 4 44 August. 

44 44 44 September. 

44 44 44 October. 

“ “ 44 November. 

44 44 44 December. 

44 44 44 January. 

44 44 4 4 February. 

44 44 44 March. 

44 44 44 April. 

44 44 44 May. 

44 44 44 June. 

At the time when the Julian Calendar was 
adopted by the Athenians, probably about the 
time of the emperor Hadrian, the lunar year ap¬ 
pears to have been changed into the solar year; 
and it has further been conjectured that the be- 
ginuiug of the year was transferred from the sum¬ 
mer solstice to the autumnal equinox. The inter¬ 
calary mouth was a second Poseideon inserted iu 
the middle of the year. The official system of 
numbering the years differed also,very much in 
the various States. The years received their 
names from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. (See Eponymus.) Historical 
chrouology was first computed according to Olym¬ 
piads, or periods of four years, beginning b.c. 776, 
by the historian Timaeus in the third century B.c. 

(2) Roman. The Roman year was supposed 
to have consisted, under Romulus, of 10 mouths— 
four “full” ones of 31 days (March, May, July, 
and October) and six “ hollow ” of 30 days (April, 
Juue, August, September, November, December). 
But, as a space of 304 days makes up neither a 
solar nor a lunar year, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the so-called “year of Romulus.” King 
Nurna was popularly supposed to have introduced 
the year of 12 months by adding January and 
February at the end; for the Roman year, it must 
he remembered, began originally with March. 
By this system every mouth except February bad 
au odd number of days: March 31, April £9, May 
31, June 29, Quiutilis 31, Sextilis 29, September 
29, October 31, November 29, December 29, Janu¬ 
ary 29, February 28. Numa is also credited with 
the attempt to square this luuar year of 355 days 
with the solar year of 365; but how he did it is 
not certainly known. The Decemviri iu B.c. 450 
probably introduced the system of adjustment af¬ 
terwards iu use. According to this, a cycle of 
four years was taken, in the second year of 



Roman Calendar, with Copy of Inscription for 
January. (Pompeii.) 


which au intercalary month (mentis mercedonivs) 
of 23 days was inserted between the 24th and 
25th of February, and in the fourth year a month 
of 22 days between the 23d and 24th of Febrn- 
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ary. Thus the period of four years amounted to 
1465 days. But this gave the year an average of 
366£ days, or one day too many, so that a special 
rectification was necessary from time to time. 
This was probably carried out by the omission of 
an intercalary month. It was the business of the 
pontiftces to keep the caleudar in order by regu¬ 
lar intercalation; but, partly from carelessness, 
partly from political motives, they made inser¬ 
tions aud omissions so incorrectly as to bring the 
calendar into complete confusion, and destroy the 
correspondence between the months and the sea¬ 
sons. The mischief was dually remedied by Iu- 
iius Caesar, with the assistance of the mathema¬ 
tician Sosigenes. To bring the calendar into cor¬ 
respondence with the seasons, the year B.c. 46 was 
lengthened so as to consist of 15 mouths, or 415 
days, and the calendar known as the Juliau was 
introduced on the 1st of January, B.c. 45. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar year, 
which is well kuown to be a discovery of the 
Egyptians. Caesar fixed this year at 365} days, 
which is correct within a few minutes. After 
this, the ordinary year consisted of 365 days, di¬ 
vided into 12 months, with the names still in use. 
Every fourth year had 366 days, a day being iu- 
serted at the end of February. The Julian Calen¬ 
dar maintained its grouud till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XIII. corrected the trilling error which 
still attached to it. The old names of the months 
were retained with two exceptions—that of Quin- 
til is, which, in honour of Iulius Caesar, was called 
Inlius, aud that of Sextilis, which in B.c. 8 was 
called Augustus, in honour of the emperor. The 
old divisions of the lunar mouth were also re¬ 
tained for convenience of dating^ These were (a) 
the Kaleudae, marking the first appearance of the 
new moon; (ft) the Nonae, marking the first quar¬ 
ter; (c) the Idus, marking the full moon. Kaleu- 
dae means properly the day of summoning, from 
calare , to sumiuou. The pontifex was bound to 
observe the first phase, and to make his announce¬ 
ment to the Rex Sacrorum, who then summoned 
the people to the Capitol, in front of the Curia Ca- 
labra, so called from calare. Here he offered sac¬ 
rifice, and announced that the first quarter would 
begin on the fifth or seventh day (inclusive) as the 
case might be. This day was called Nonae, as (ac¬ 
cording to Roman calculation) the ninth day be¬ 
fore the full moon, and fell in March, May, July, 
and October on the 7th, in the other months on 
the 5th. The appearance of the full moon was 
called ldus (probably connected with the Etrus¬ 
can word itiuare , 44 to divide ”), because it divided 
the mouth in the middle. The days of the month 
were counted backwards, in the first half of the 
month from the Non&s and Ides, in thd last half 
from the Kalends of the following month. The 
Romaus also had a week called intemundinum , or 
the interval between two nundinae. It consisted 
of eight days, and, like our weeks, could be divid¬ 
ed between two mouths or two years. See Fasti. 

After the establishment of the Republic the 
Romans named their years after the consuls, a 
cnstom which was maintained do\^u to the reign 
of Jnstinian (A.D. 541). After the time of Augus¬ 
tes it became the practice iu literature to date 
events from the foundation of Rome, which took 
place, according to Varro, in B.c. 753; according 
to Cato, in 751. 

The Day.—T he Greeks reckoned the civil day 


from sunset to sunset, the Romans (like ourselves) 
from miduight to midnight. The natural day was 
reckoned by both as lasting from sunrise to sun¬ 
set. The divisions of the day were for a long 
time made on no common principle* It was for 
military purposes that the Romaus first devised 
such a principle, dividing the night during ser¬ 
vice into four equal watches (rigiliae). Corre¬ 
sponding to this we find another division (prob¬ 
ably calculated immediately for the courts of 
justice) into mane (sunrise to 9 or 10), forenoon 
(ad meridiem ), afternoon (de meridie) until 3 or 4, 
and eveniug (suprema) from thence till sunset. 
After the introduction of sundials aud water- 
clocks, the day and night were divided each into 
twelve hours; but the division was founded on 
the varying length of the day, so that each hour 
of the day was longer, and conversely each hour 
of the night shorter, in summer than in winter. 

It should be observed that several of the East¬ 
ern nations, for the purpose of preventing confu¬ 
sion in their calculations with other nations, 
dropped the names of their mouths, and merely 
counted the months, as the first, second, third, 
etc., month. For extended information see Corsi- 
ui, Fast. Att. } which, however, is very imperfect; 
Ideler, Handbuch der mathem. u. technischen Chro- 
nol. (Berlin, 1826); Clinton, Fast, lletlen. vol. ii. 
Append, xix.; and more especially K. F. Her- 
maun, Ueber griechincite Monntskunde (Gottingen, 
1844); Th. Bergk, Beit rage zur griech ischen Mo - 
natskunde (Giessen, 1845); A. Boeckh, Ueber die 
rierjdhrigen Sonnenkreise der Alten (Berlin, 1863); 
Moimnseu, Chronologie (Leipzig, 1883); Ideler’s 
work, Lehrbuch der Chronologie , 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1826); Mommsen, Die rbmische Chronologie (Berlin, 
1858); and Matzat, Horn. Chronologie , 2 vols. (Ber¬ 
lin, 1883). For further information connected with 
the ancient measurement of time see the articles 
Astronomia; Dies; Horologium; Lustrum; 
Nundinae ; Saeculum ; Vigiliae. 

Calenua, Q. Fufius. A tribune of the plehs, b.c. 
61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius (q. v.) 
from condemnation for his violation of the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. Iu 59, he was praetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partisan of Caesar, 
in whose service he remained until Caesar’s death 
(44). After this event Calenus joined M. Antonins, 
and subsequently had the command of Autony’s 
legions iu the uorth of Italy. He died in 41. 

Cales. The modern Calvi; the chief town of 
the Caleni, an Ausouian people in Campania, on 
the Via Latina, said to have been founded by 



Coin of Calea 

Calais, son of Boreas, and therefore called Threicia 
by the poets. It was celebrated for its excellent 
wine. See Vinum. 

Cal&tes or Cal£tL A people in Belgio Gaul 
near the mouth of the Sequaua (Seiue). 

Callda. See Calda. 

Calidarium. See Caldarium. 
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Caliendrum. A tall female bead-dress, but 
whether a wig of false hair or an arrangement of 
draperies, it is not easy to determine. The Cru- 
quiau scholiast on the locus classicus of Horace 
(Sat. i. 8, 48) gives both explanations, without at¬ 
tempting to decide between them ( peplum capitis 
aut crinis suppositicius seu capillamentum aut ga- 
lericulus capitisve ornamentum ). But galericulus 
may mean a wig (Suet. Oth. 12, with Casaubou’s 
note); and the humour of the passage is decidedly 
in favour of this rendering: one of the two old 
women drops her false teeth in her flight, and the 
other her false hair. 


Caliga. A strong and heavy shoe, or rather 
sandal, worn by the Roman soldiers. Although 
the use of this species of calceamentum extended 
to the centurions, it was not worn by the superior 
officers. Hence the common soldiers, including 
centurions, were distinguished by the name of 
caligati (Suet. Aug. 25). Service in the ranks was 
also designated after this article of attire. Thus 
Marius was said to have risen to the consulship a 
caliga, i. e. from the rauks. The emperor Caligula 
(q. v.) received that cognomen wheu a 
| boy, in consequence of wearing the ca- 

I i liga , which bis father, Germanicus, put 

\ / upon his son in order to please the sol- 

/ diers (Tac. Ann. i. 41). The triumphal 
^=3 monuments of Rome show most distinct- 
ly the difference between the caliga of 
the common soldier and the calceus 
worn by men of higher rank. (See Cal- 
CEUS). The caliga exhibits a number 
Trajanj h 8tra l )8 » through which the foot is 
partially seen ; while the calceus (q. v.) 
is an ordiuary closed shoe. The sole of the caliga 
was thickly studded with hobnails. 

The caliga speculatoria (Suet. Calig. 52), made 
for the use of couriers, was probably much lighter 
than the ordinary shoe woru by the soldiers. See 
Speculator. 

Caligttla, Gaius Caesar Augustus GermaxI- 
CUS, sou of Geruianicus aud Agrippina, was born 
a.i>. 12, iu the camp, probably in Germany, and 
was brought up among the legions (Suet. Calig. 
8 ). Here he received from the soldiers the sur¬ 
name of Caligula, from his being arrayed, when 
quite youug, like a common soldier, and wearing 
a pair of caligae , a kind of shoe or covering for the 
feet used chiefly by the common soldiers. This 
was done iu order to secure towards him the good¬ 
will of the troops. Caligula himself, however, 
disliked the appellation in after-days, aud preferred 
that of Gaius Caesar, which is also his historical 
name. Upon his father’s death he returned from 
Syria, and lived with his mother till her exile, 
when he removed to the residence of Livia Au¬ 
gusta, his great-grandmother, whose funeral ora¬ 
tion he delivered in public, while he still wore 
the praeteita. He afterwards remained in the 
family of his grandmother, Antonia, until his 
twentieth year, when, being invited to Capreae 
by the emperor, he assumed the dress proper to 
wauhood, but without the customary ceremonies. 

Iu the court of his grandfather, his naturally 
mean and vicious temper appeared iu a servile 
compliance with the caprices of those in power, in 
a wanton love of cruelty towards the unfortunate, 
and in the most abandoned and unprincipled de¬ 
bauchery ; so that Tiberius observed that he was 


Caligula. (Bronze bust in Paria) 

breeding a second Phaethon for the destruction of 
the world. Tiberius had, by his testament, ap¬ 
pointed his two grandsons, Gaius Caesar aud Ti¬ 
berius Gemellus, the latter the son of Drusus, joint 
heirs of the Empire. The first act of Caligula, how¬ 
ever, was to assemble the Senate for the purpose of 
declaring the invalidity of .the will; and thisbeiug 
readily effected, and Tiberius Gemellus being de¬ 
clared too young to rule, Gaius Caesar Caligula was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. This appoiut- 
rnent was received with the most unbounded joy 
both at Rome and in the provinces, and the conduct 
of the new prince seemed at first to promise one of 
the most auspicious of reigns. But this was all dis¬ 
simulation on his part—a dissimulation which he 
had learned under his wily predecessor—for Calig¬ 
ula esteemed it prudent to assume the appearance 
of moderation, liberality, aud justice, till he should 
be firmly seated ou the throne, and freed from all 
appreheusion lest the claims of the young Tiberias 
might bo revived on any offence having beeu 
taken by the Senate. He iuterred, in the most 
honourable manner, the remains of his mother 
and of his brother Nero, set free all state prison¬ 
ers, recalled the banished, aud forbade all prosecu¬ 
tions for treason. He conferred ou the magistrates 
free aud independent power. Although the will 
of Tiberius hud beeu declared, by the Seuate, to 
be null and void, he fulfilled every article of it, 
with the exception only of that above mentioned. 
Wheu he was chosen consul, he took his nude 
Claudius as his colleague. Thus he distinguished 
the first eight months of liis reign bj mmay 
actions dictated perhaps by hypocrisy, but which 
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appeared magnanimous and noble to the eyes of 
the world, when he fell, on a sudden, dangerously 
ill, in consequence, as has beeu imagined, of a 
love-potion given him by his mistress, Milouia 
Caesouia (whom he afterwards married), with a 
view to securiug his incoustaut affections. Ou 
recovering from this malady, whether weary by 
this time of the restraints of hypocrisy, or actually 
deranged in his intellect by the inflammatory ef¬ 
fects of the potion which he had taken (Juv. vi. 
fil4), the emperor threw off all appearance of 
virtue and moderation, as well as all prudential 
considerations, and acted ou every occasion with 
the mischievous violence of unbridled passions and 
wanton power; so that the tyranny of Tiberius was 
forgotteu in the enormities of Caligula. The most 
•exquisite tortures served him for enjoyments. 
During bis meals he caused criminals, and eveu 
innocent persons, to be stretched on the rack 
and beheaded; the most respectable citizens were 
daily executed. In the madness of his arrogance 
lie eveu considered himself a god, and caused the 
liouours to be paid to him which were paid to 
Apollo, to Mars, and even to Iupiter. He built a 
temple to his own divinity. At one time he 
wished that the whole Roman people had but one 
bead, that he might be able to cut it off at a 
single blow. He frequently repeated the words 
•of Attius, Oderint dum metuant . One of his great¬ 
est follies was the building of a bridge of vessels 
between Baiae and Puteoli, in imitation of that of 
Xerxes over the Hellespont. He himself conse¬ 
crated this grand structure with great splendour; 
and, after ho had passed the night following in a 
revel with his friends, in order to do something 
extraordinary before his departure he caused a 
crowd of persous, w ithout distinction of age, rank, 
or character, to be seized and thrown into the sea. 
Ou his return he entered Rome iu triumph, be¬ 
cause, as he said, he had conquered nature herself. 
After this he made preparations for an expedition 
against the Germans; passed, with more than 200,- 
000 men, over the Rhine; but returned after he had 
travelled a few miles, and that w ithout having seen 
an enemy. Such was bis terror that when he came 
to the river, aud fouud the bridge obstructed by 
the crowd upou it, he caused himself to be passed 
over tbe beads of the soldiers. He then went 


to Gaul, which he plundered with unexampled 
rapacity. Not coutent w'itli the considerable 
booty thus obtained, he sold all the i>roperty of 
his sisters Agrippina aud Li villa, whom he ban¬ 
ished. He also sold the furuiture of the old court, 
the clothes of Augustus, Agrippina, etc. Before 
lie left Gaul he declared his intention of going to 

Britain. Hecol- 



Coin of Caligula, with his bead aud that 
of Augustus (tbe latter crowned). 


lected bis army 
on the coast, 
embarked in a 
magnificent gal¬ 
ley, but returned 
when he had 
hardly left the 
laud,drewupbis 
forces, ordered 


the signal of battle to be sounded, and com¬ 


manded tbe soldiers to fill their helmets with 


shells, while he cried out, “This booty, lav¬ 


ished from the sea, is fit for my palace and the I 
Capitol/’ Wheu he returned to Rome he was de¬ 
sirous of a triumph ou account of his achievements,! 



but contented himself with an ovation. Discon¬ 
tented with the Senate, he resolved to destroy the 
greater part of the members and tbe most distin¬ 
guished men of Rome, as was proved by two books 
which w r ere fouud after his death, wherein the 
names of the proscribed were noted down, aud of 
which one was entitled Gladius (Sword), and the 
other Pugillus (Dagger). He became reconciled to 
the Seuate, however, wheu he found it worthy of him. 
He supported public brothels and gamiug-bouses in 
the palace, aud received himself the entrauce-mon- 
ey of the visitors. His horse, named Iucitatus, 
was his favourite. This horse he made oue of his 
priests, aud, by way of insult to the Republic, de¬ 
clared it also consul. It w'as kept in an ivory 
stable.aud fed from a golden niauger, aud when it. 
w'as invited to feast at the emperor’s table gilded 
oats were served up in a golden basin of exquisite 
w'orkmanship. He had even the intention of de¬ 
stroying the poems of Homer, aud was on the point 
of removing the works and images of Vergil aud 
Livy from all libraries—those of the former be¬ 
cause, as he said, he was destitute of genius aud 
learning; those of the latter because he was not to 
be depended upon as an historian. Caligula’s morals 
were, from his youth upward, abomiuably corrupt, 
but after he had married aud repudiated several 
wives, Caesouia retaiued a permanent hold on his 
affections. His extravagauce equalled his cruelty, 
for in a single year he squandered the entire savings 
of Tiberius, some $28,000,000, a favourite amusemeut 
of his being to stand on a balcony aud shovel gold- 
pieces into the street. At length, a uuinber of con¬ 
spirators, at the head of whom were Cbaerea and 
Cornelius Sabin us, both tribunes of the praetorian 
cohorts, murdered him iu the twenty-niuth year 
of his age, and the fourth of his reigu, a.d. 41. His 
life w as w ritten by Suetonius. See Baring-Gould’s 
Tragedy of the Caesars (Loudon, 1893). 

Calix (kv Ai£). (1) The drinking-cup, usually 

made of earthenware, rouud, with a broad top, 
feet, aud horizontal handles. The usual capacity 
was tli r eecotylae, 
or 1.3 pints. The 
eantharus (q. v.) 
differed from the 
calix in being 
larger and hav¬ 
ing vertical han¬ 
dles. Besides 
eartheuware. 
other materials 
are mentioned as used in the making of calices — 
e. g. wood, brass, silver, terebinth (ripfitvSo r), and 
possibly glass (Pbotius, s. b. v.). Certaiu places 
are mentioned by Atbeuaeus as uoted for their 
manufacture of drinking-cups, among them Argos, 
Chios, Lacedaemon, Rhodes, and Teos; and Mar¬ 
tial speaks of Surrentum aud Saguutum. 



Latest Calix. (Bircb.) 


Iu Juvenal (v. 48) we read of calices called after 
a shoemaker of Beueventum, which had four noz¬ 
zles. This was Vatinius (Mart. xiv. 96), who was 
afterwards a buffoon iu tbe court of Nero (Tac. 
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Ann. xv. 34), and the cups were called Vatinii 
(Mart. x. 3, 4). See Birch, Ancient Pottery (1873). 

(2) A tube regulating the supply of water, and 
attached to the end of each pipe where it entered 
the castellum of an aqueduct; it was probably 
of lead in the time of Vitruvius, such ouly being 
mentioned by him; but was made of bronze 
(aeneus ) when Frontinus wrote, in order to check 
the roguery of the aquarii , who were able to in¬ 
crease or diminish the flow of water from the res¬ 
ervoir by compressing or extending the lead. As 
a further security, the calix was stamped with the 
owueFs uame as well as the capacity. There are 
two specimens of such calices in the Roman mu¬ 
seums—one in the Vatican, auother in the Museo 
Kircheriano. Pipes which had no calix were 
termed solutae. 

Callalbi or Callaeci. A people of Spain, in the 
northwestern part of the country. They inhabited 
what was once Galicia (see Eutrop. iv. 19). 

CallatiB (KaXXartf). A town of Moesia, on the 
Black Sea, originally a colony of Miletus, aud 
afterwards of Heraclea. 

Call A See Cale. 

Callias (KaXXuz?) and Hipponicus (imroviKos). 
A noble Athenian family, celebrated for their 
wealth. They eujoyed the hereditary dignity of 
torch-bearer at the Eleusiniau Mysteries, aud 
claimed descent from Triptolemus. The first 
member of this family of any note was the Callias 
who fought at the battle of Marathou, b.c. 490, 
and was afterwards ambassador from Athens to 
Artaxerxes, aud, according to some accounts, ne- I 
gotiated a peace with Persia, B.c. 449, on terms i 
most humiliating to the latter. On his return | 
to Athens he was accused of having taken bribes, 
and was condemned to a fine of fifty talents. 
His sou, Hipponicns, was killed at the battle of 
Delium in B.c. 424. It was his divorced wife, and j 
not his widow, whom Pericles married. His 
daughter Hipparetd was married to Alcibiades. 
Callias, son of this Hipponicus by the lady who 
married Pericles, dissipated all his ancestral w ealth 
on sophists, flatterers, and women. The scene of 
Xenophon’s Banquet, and also that of Plato’s Pro¬ 
tagoras, is laid at his house. 

Callicoldn6 (KaXXocoXo>i^). A hill in the dis¬ 
trict of Troas, deriviug its name (koAj) Ko\u>vrj) 
from the pleasiug regularity of its form, and the 
groves by which it seems for ages to have been 
adorued. It is mentioned by Homer in the Iliad 
(xx. 53,151). 

Callicr&tea (KaXXncpdnjy). (1) An Athenian, 

who caused Diou (q. v.) to be assassinated. (2) 
An officer intrusted with the care of the treasures 
of Susa by Alexander. (3) An architect, wiio, in 
conjunction with Ictinus, built the Parthenon at 
Athens, aud who undertook also to complete the 
Loug Walls termed o-kIKt) (Plut. Pericl. c. 13). He 
appears to have flourished about B.c. 440. (4) 

A sculptor, distinguished principally by the mi¬ 
nuteness of his performances. He is mentioned j 
as a Lacedaemonian, and is associated with Myr- 
mecides by Aeliau (V. II. i. 17). In connection 
with this artist he is said to have made some chur- 


furraioTtxvof. Athenaeus, however, relates that he 
engraved ouly large vases. The age iu which he 
lived is uncertain. 

Callicratldaa (KaXXuepartdav). A Spartan, who 
succeeded Lysander in the command of the fleet. 
He took Methymna, and routed the Athenian fleet 
under Couon. He was defeated aud killed uear 
the Arginnsae, in a naval battle, b.c. 406. He was 
oue of the last who preserved the true Spartan 
character, which had become greatly altered for 
the worse, during the Pelopouuesiau War, by the 
habit which the Lacedaemonians had contracted 
of fighting beyond the limits of their country. 

CaUidrdmus (KaXXtdpopov). According to Livy 
(xxxvi. 15), the highest summit of Mouut Oeta. It 
was occupied by Cato with a body of troops in the 
bat tle fought at the pass of Thermopylae between 
the Romans, under Acilius Glabrio, aud the army 
of Antiochus,* aud, owing to this mauceuvre, the 
latter was entirely routed. 

Callim&chus (KaXA/pu^or). (1) A Greek artist, 
who flourished in the second half of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. He was the inventor of the Corinthian 
order of pillar; and the art of boring marble is also 
attributed to him, though perhaps he did uo more 
1 than briug it to perfection. The ancient critics 
I represent him as unwearied in polishing and per¬ 
fecting his work ; indeed, they allege that his pro¬ 
ductions lost something through their excessive 
refinement aud purity. One of his celebrated 
works was the golden chandelier in the Erech- 
theum at Athens. 

(2) A Greek scholar aud poet, the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the Alexandrian School. He w as the 
sou of Battus, and thus sprung from the noble 
family of the Battiadae. He at first gave his lect¬ 
ures in a suburb of Alexandria; but was after¬ 
wards summoned by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the 
Museum there, and in about b.c. 260 was made cn- 
rator of the library. He held this office till his 
death, which took place about B.c. 240. He did a 
great service to literature by sifting and catalogu¬ 
ing the numerous books collected at Alexandria. 
The results of his labours w^ere published in his 
great work, called n l vases, or “ Tablets.” This 
contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, arranged 
in chronological order, of the works coutained in 
the library, with observations on their genuine¬ 
ness, an indication of the first and last word in 
each book, aud a note of its bulk. This work laid 
the foundation of a critical study of Greek liter*- 
| ture. Eight hundred works, partly in prose and 
partly iu verse, were attributed altogether to Cal¬ 
limachus ; but it is to be observed that he avoid¬ 
ed, ou principle, the composition of loug poems, 
so as to be able to give more thought to the artis¬ 
tic elaboration of details. The essence of Callim¬ 
achus’s verse is art aud learning, not poetic genius 
in the real sense. Indeed, some of his composi¬ 
tions had a directly learned object—the Aina, or 
“ Causes,” for instance. This was a collection of 
elegiac poems iu four books, treating, with great 
erudition, of the foundation of cities, the origin of 
religious ceremonies, and the like. 

Through his writings, as well as through hit 
oral instruction, Callimachus exercised an immense 


iots which could be covered with the wings of a j influence, not only ou the course of learning, hut 
fly, and to have inscribed on a grain of the plant; on the poetical tendencies of the Alexandrian 
tesamum some verses of Homer (Pliu. vii. 21). School (q. v.). Among his pupils w'ere the most 


Galen, therefore, well applies to him the epithet I celebrated savants of the time, Eratosthenes, Axis- 
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tophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
others. Of his writings only a very few have sur¬ 
vived in a complete state. These are: six hymns, 
five of which are in epic and oue in elegiac form, 
and sixty-four epigrams. The hymns, both iu 
their language and their matter, attest the learned 
taste of their author. His elegy, entitled the Cama 
Berenice*, or “ Lock of Berenice,” is imitated by 
Catullus in one of his remaining pieces. Ovid, iu 
the twentieth of his Heroide *, as well as in his 
Ibis, took poems of Callimachus for bis models. 
Iudeed, the Romans generally set a very high value 
on his elegies, aud liked to imitate them. Of his 
other works in prose and poetry—among the lat¬ 
ter may be mentioned a very popular epic called 
Hecate — only fragments have survived. A good 
edition of the remains is that of Schneider, 2 vols. 
(1870-73); and of the Hymns and Epigrams those 
of Meineke (1861) and Wilamowitz (1882). See 
Couat, La Po&ie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882). 

Callinus (KaXXa/os). The creator of the Greek 
political elegy. He was a uative of Ephesus, aud 
flourished probably about B.c. 700, at the time 
when the kings of Lydia were harassing the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor by coustaut w'ars. One 
elegy from his hand has survived, in which, in a 
simple aud manly tone, he endeavours to arouse 
the degeuerate youth of his fatherland. 

Callidpd (KaXAiomy). One of the Muses, daugh¬ 
ter of Zeus and Muemosynd. She presided over epic 


Artemis at Ephesns. The subjects of his pieces 
were taken from the Iliad (Pausau. v. 19). 

CaUip51ia (KaXXiVoXtr). (1) A town on the 
east coast of Sicily not far from Aetna. (2) The 
modem Gallipoli, a town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus opposite Lampsacus. (3) A town in 
Aetolia. 

Callirrh56 (KaWipporj) (1) afterwards called Eu- 
neacrunus (Ewecucpovvos), or the “ Nine Springs,” 
because its water was distributed by nine pipes, 
was the most celebrated well in Athens, situated 
in the southeastern part of the city, and still re¬ 
tains its ancient name. (2) See Alcmaron. 

Call!* A narrow cow-path in the mountains 
(Isid. Orig. xv. 16, 20). 

Callistd (KaAAtcm;). An island of the Aegean j 
called also Thera (q. v.). 

Gallia tela (KaXXurrcTa). Beauty shows; festi¬ 
vals celebrated in different parts of Greece. See 
Athenaeus, xiii. 609. 

Callisthgnea (KaWiadevrjf). A Greek historian, 
born at Olynthus about B.c. 360. He was a rela¬ 
tion of Aristotle, from whom he received instruc¬ 
tion at the same time as Alexander the Great. He 
accompanied Alexander on his Asiatic campaign, 
and offended him by refnsing to pay him servile 
homage after the Persian fashion, and by other 
daring exhibitions of independence. The conse¬ 
quence was that the king threw his friend into 


poetry and eloquence, 
and was represented 
bolding a close-rolled 
parchment aud some¬ 
times a trumpet. She 
derived her name from 
her beautiful voice 
(awo rfjs KaXrjs diros). 
Calliope bore to Oea- 
grus a sou named Li¬ 
nus, who was killed 
by his pupil Heracles 
(Apollod.i.3,2). She 
had also by the same 
sire the celebrated 
Orpheus. Others, 
however, made Apol¬ 
lo the sire of Linus 
and Orpheus. Hesiod 
{Frag. 97) says that 
Urania was the moth¬ 
er of Linus. 



Calliopd. the Muse or F.pic Poetry 
(Statue in the Vatican.) 


Callipatira {KdXXtiraTelpa). The daughter of 
Diagoras, and wife of Calliauax, an athlete. Ac¬ 
cording to the common account, she went with her 
son, after the death of her husband, to the Olympic 
Games, having disguised herself in the attire of 
a teacher of gymnastics. When her son was de¬ 
clared victor, she discovered her sex in the joy 
of the moment, and was immediately arrested, as 
women were not allowed to appear on such occa¬ 
sions. The punishment to which she was liable 
was to be cast down from a precipitous and rocky 
height, but she was pardoned in consequence of 
the peculiar circumstances of her case. A law, 
however, was immediately passed, ordaining that 
the teachers of gymnastic exercises should appear 
naked at the games (Pausan. v. 6,5). 


CallXphon (K aXkufr&v). A painter, a native of 
Samos, who decorated with pictures the Temple of 


prison on the pretext that he was concerned in a 
conspiracy against his life. Callisthenes died in 
captivity in b.c. 328, in consequence, probably, of 
maltreatment. Of his historical writings, particu¬ 
larly those dealing with the exploits of Alexander, 
only fragments remain ; but he was alw ays rauked 
among the most famous historians. Indeed, his 
reputation as the companion of Alexander and the 
historian of his achievements maintained itself so 
well that he was made responsible in literature 
for the romantic narrative of Alexander’s life 
which grew up in the following centuries. This 
was translated into Latin towards the end of the 
third century a.d by Inline Valerius (q. v.), and be¬ 
came the main authority for the media? val adapta¬ 
tions of the myth of Alexander. See the work of 
Westermann, De Calliethene (Leipzig, 1838-42). 

Callisto (KaXXi(TTft>) (called also Hel!c£). The 
daughter of Lycaou, kiug of Arcadia, and au at¬ 
tendant of Artemis, Zeus saw her, and, assuming 
the form of Artemis, accompanied the maiden to 
the chase and overcame her virtue. She loug con¬ 
cealed her shame; but at length, as she was one 
day bathing with her divine mistress, the discov¬ 
ery w'as made, aud Artemis, in her anger, turned 
her into a bear. While iu this form she brought 
forth her son Areas, who lived with her in the 
woods, until the herdsmen caught both her aud 
him and brought them to Lycaon. (See Arcas.) 
Some time afterwards she went into the temenus, 
or sacred enclosure of the Lycaean Zens, which it 
was unlawful to enter. A number of Arcadians, 
among whom was her own sou, followed to kill 
her, but Zeus snatched her out of their hands, aud 
placed her as a constellation in the sky (Apollod. 
iii. 8; Hygin. Fab. 177). It was also fabled that 
at the request of Her6, Tethys forbade the constel¬ 
lation of the Bear to descend into her w r aves. This 
legend is related with great variety iu the circum¬ 
stances. According to oue of these versions, Arcas, 
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Laving been separated from his mother and reared 
among men, met her one day in the woods, and 
was on the point of slaying her, when Zens trans¬ 
ferred the mother and son to the skies. 

Calliatratia (KaAAiorpaWa). A town in Paph- 
lagonia on the coast of the Euxiue. 

CaUiatr&tus (KaXXnrrparoff). A Greek rhetori¬ 
cian, who probably flourished in the third century 
a.d. He was the author of descriptions of fourteeu 
statues of celebrated artists—Scopas, for instance, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippus, written after the man¬ 
ner of Philostratus. His style is dry and affected, 
and he gives the reader no real insight into the 
qualities of the masterpieces which he attempts to 
describe. 

Callium (KdAXcov), called CallipAlis by Livy. A 
town in Aetolia in the valley of the Sperchous. 

Callynterla (*aAAvvr^p«0. 8ee Plyntkria. 

Calo. A common slave; often the slave of a 
soldier. The word is a contraction of carlo , akin 
to caeula. (See Fest. p. 146.) Even under the Re¬ 
public the number of slaves following a Roman 
army was large; under the Empire it sometimes 
exceeded the number of the soldiers. Each legion 
was followed by its own calories ; and to prevent 
confii8iou, in case of au attack, they were organ¬ 
ized and subjected to military discipline. See 
Lixa; Servus. 

Calor. A river in Samnium, flowing past Bene- 
ventum and falling into the Vulturnus. 

Calpd (K dkTTTjy KdAjrtf). A lofty mountain in 
the most southern parts of Spain, opposite to 
Mount Abyla on the Africau coast. These two 
mountains were called the Pillars of Hercules. 
Calp6 is now called Gibraltar, from the Arabic 
Gebel Tarik—i. e. “mountain of Tank,” Tarik 
being the Moorish general who first led the Moors 
iuto Spain, a.d. 710. 

Calpis (koXttis). An urn ofteuest used for carry¬ 
ing water, but sometimes for holding ungueuts, 
wine, or as a ciuerary uru. See Hydkia. 



Calpurnia. Daughter of L. Calptirnins Piso, 
consul B.c. 58, and last wife of Iulius Caesar, to 
whom she was married in B.c. 59. She survived 
her husband. See Caesar, Gaius Iulius. 

Calpurnia Gens. A plebeian gens which 
claimed to be descended from Calpus, a son of 
Numa. It was divided iuto the families of Bestia, 
Bibulus, and Piso. 

Calpurnia Lex. See Lex. 

Calpurnius. (1) A writer of mimes, not to be 
confounded with the pastoral poet of the same 
name. (2) A Christian in the time of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, from whom we have fifty-oue 


Declarnationes remaining. (3) Titus Calpurnus 
(called SicOlus), a Latin poet, a native of Sicily, 
lived during the first ceutury of our era, under 
the emperor Nero. In the earliest editions of his 
works, and in all but one of the MSS., eleven ec¬ 
logues pass under his name. Ugoletus, however, 
at a later period, guided by this single MS., showed 
that fonr of the eleven were the work of Neniesi- 
anus. The Eclogues of Calpuruins are not withoot 
merit, though greatly inferior in elegance aud sim¬ 
plicity to Vergil’s. They are dedicated to Neuie- 
sianus, his protector aud patron, for he himself 
was very poor. Iu the time of Charlemagne these 
pieces were placed in the hands of yonug scholars. 
Besides these poems, which were written in imita¬ 
tion of Vergil’s Bueolica , there exists a poetical 
panegyric, Be Laude Pisonis , which is now gen¬ 
erally attributed to Calpurnius. Editions of 
this are those of Held (Breslau, 1831), and Weber 
(Marburg, 1859 ); of the Eclogues , those by 
Glaeser (Gottingen, 1842); with Netnesiauus by 
Scheukl (Prague, 1885); and with commentary, 
introduction, and appendix by Keeue (London, 
1887). A good translation of the Eclogues iuto 
English verse is that by E. J. L. Scott (Loudon, 
1891). See Eixsiedklx Poems. 

Calth&la. A yellow garmeut. See Crocota. 

Calumnia (in old Latin, Kalumnta). The Latin 
word for slander. It was technically applied to 
false accusations. The person falsely accused, 
if acquitted, had the right of accusing the prose¬ 
cutor in his turn on the charge of calumnia before 
the same jury. In civil cases the penalty was a 
pecuniary fine; in criminal cases the calumniator 
lost his right to appear again as a prosecutor, aDd 
in early times was branded on the forehead with 
a K (Cic. Pro Bose. Am. 20,57). 

Calvinua, Cn. Domitius. Tribune of the plebs, 
B.c. 59, when he supported Bibulus against Caesar, 
praetor in B.c. 56, and consul in b.c. 53, through 
the influence of Pompey. He took an active part 
iu the Civil War as one of Caesar’s generals. 

Calvus, Gaius Licinius. A Roman, equally 
distinguished as au orator and a poet. Iu the for¬ 
mer capacity he is mentioned with praise by Cicero 
{Brut. 81; Ep. ad Fam. vii. 24; xv. 51). He 
was also the friend of Catullus, aud three odes 
(14, 50, 96) of that author’s are addressed to him, 
in which he is commemorated as a most delightful 
companion, from whose society he could scarcely 
refrain. The fragments of his epigrams which re¬ 
main do not enable us to judge for ourselves of 
his poetical merits. He is classed by Ovid among 
the licentious writers. He lived b.c. 82-47. See 
Tenffel, Hist, of Bom. Lit. $ 213, 5-7. 

Calycadnus (KaXwcafoov). A considerable river 
of Cilicia Tracbeia, navigable as far as Seleucia. 

Calydnae (KaXv&vat vrjaoi). (1) Two small isl¬ 
ands off the coast of Troas. (2) A group of islands 
oft* the coast of Cariu, belonging to the Spondee. 
The largest of them was called Calydna, and after¬ 
wards Calymna. 

Catydon (KoXudo>r). A city of Aetolia, below 
the river Even ns, and between that stream and 
the sea. It was famed iu Grecian story on ac¬ 
count of the hoar-hunt in its neighbourhood (see 
Meleager), the theme of poetry from Horner to 
Statius. We are told by mythologists that Gen*? 
the father of Meleager and Tydetu^ reigned d 
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Calydon, while his brother Agrius settled in Pleu- 
ron. Frequent ware, however, arose betweeu them 
on the subject of contiguous lands. Some time af¬ 
ter the Peloponnesian War, we find Calydon in the 
possession of the Achaeans. It is probable that the 
Calydouians themselves invited over the Achaeans, 
to defend them against the Acarnanians (Pausan. 
iii. 10). Their city was, in consequeuce, occupied 
by an Achaean garrison, until Epaminondas, after 
the battle of Leuctra, compelled them to evacuate 
the place. It was still a town of importance dur¬ 
ing the Social War, and as late as the time of Cae¬ 
sar. Augustus accomplished its downfall by re¬ 
moving the inhabitants to Nicopolis. 

Calymna (KaXvppa). See Calydnae. 

Calypso (Ka\vi/rd>). A daughter of Atlas, ac¬ 
cording to Homer ( Od . ii. 52). Hesiod, however, 
makes her an ocean-nymph ( Theog. 359), and Apol- 
lodorus a Nereid (i. 2). Like Circ6, she was a god¬ 
dess of humau appearance, and dwelt iu solitary 
state with her attendant nymphs on an island named 
Ogygia* the midst of the ocean. Her isle pre¬ 
sented such a scene of sylvan beauty as charmed 
even Hermes, one of the dwellers of Olympus ( Od. 
v. 72). Calypso received and kindly entertained 
Odysseus, when, in 
the conree of his 
wanderings, that 
hero was thrown 
upon her domains 
afterhis8hipwreck. 

She detained him 
there for seven 
years, designing to 
make him immor¬ 
tal and to keep him 
with her forever; 
bat Hermes arriv¬ 
ing with a com¬ 
mand from Zeus, 
she was obliged to 
consent to his de¬ 
parture. She gave 
the hero tools to 
build a raft or light vessel, supplied him with 
provisions, and reluctantly took a final leave of 
him. As regards her island, Homer seems to have 
conceived Ogygia to lie in the northwestern parts 
of the Western Sea, far remote from all other isles 
aud coasts; and be thus brought bis hero into all 
parts of that sea, and informed his auditors of all 
its wonders. Odysseus had two sons by Calypso, 
named Nansithoiis and Nansinoils. 

Calyptra (Kakvwrpa ). A veil worn by young 
wometi in Greece as well as in Italy, used to con¬ 
ceal the face from strangers. See Horn. Od. v. 232; 
Eurip. Iph. T. 372. 

Camalodtmum. The modern Colchester; the 
capital of the Trinobantes iu Britain, and the first 
Roman colony in the island. It was founded by 
the emperor Clandins, a.d. 43. 

Camera (« apapa) or Camera. Any arched or 
vaulted covering, aud anything with such a cov¬ 
ering. It is chiefly used iu the following 
senses: 

(1) Of an arched roof which might be (a) an 
open trellis-work with creepiug - plants, etc., 
traiued over it; or (6) an arched or vaulted ceil¬ 
ing formed by semicircular bands or beams of 
wood, often gilded or fitted with plates of glass; 


or ( c) a barrel-vault of solid stone-work, as that 
of the Tullianum prison at Rome. See Carcer. 

(2) Small boats used in early times by tbe people 
who inhabited the shores of the Enxine and the 
Bosporus, aud so called from their broad, arched 
deck, described by Tacitus (Hist. iii. 4). 

Camarma (K apapiva). A town on tbe southern 
coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the Hipparis, 
founded by Syracuse, B.c. 599. It was several 
times destroyed by Syracuse; and in the First 
Punic War was takeu by the Romans, and most 
of the inhabitants sold as slaves. 

Near the walls on the north was the Palus 
Camarina, which was a marshy pool formed by 
the stagnation of the Hipparis near its mouth. 
Its miasmatic vapours made the city unhealthy, 
for which reason the inhabitants were anxious to 
drain it, but were counselled by the Delphic Ora¬ 
cle not to do it (Mq Kivti K apaptvav • aKimyros yap 
dfifivtov). In spite of this advice, the marsh was 
drained, and in consequence tbe city was laid 
opeu to attack on that side, and was captured. 
The story is doubtless apocryphal, but the words 
of the oracle passed into a proverb among the 
Greeks. See Verg. Am. iii. 700, 701 aud Serv. ad 
he. 

Cambunii Montes. The mountains which sep¬ 
arate Macedonia and Thessaly. They were a con¬ 
tinuation of the Ceraunian Mountains, terminating 
in Mouut Olympus on the east. 

Cambjfses (K apftvanjs). (1) An early monarch 
of the line of the Achaemenides, the successor of 
Teispes, who was himself the successor of Acbaem- 
enes. He must not be confounded with Cam- 
byses the sou of Cyrus, who was, in fact, the 
second of the name in the line of Persian kings 
(Herod, vii. 11). (2) A Persian of good family, to 

whom Astyages, king of Media, gave his daugh¬ 
ter Maudau6 in marriage. The issue of this union 
was Cyrus the Great (Herod, i. 46, 107). (3) The 
soil and successor of Cyrus the Great, ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Persia B.c. 530. Soon after the 
commencement of his reign, he undertook the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, being incited to the step, accord¬ 
ing to the Persian account as given in Herodotus 
(iii. 1), by tbe conduct of Amasis, tbe king of that 
country. Cambyses, it seems, had demanded in 
marriage the daughter of Amasis; but tbe latter, 
knowing that the Persian monarch intended to 
make her, not his wife, but his concubine, en¬ 
deavoured to deceive him by sendiug in her stead 
the daughter of his predecessor Apries. The his¬ 
torian gives auotlier account; but it is more than 
probable that both are untrue, aud that ambitious 
feelings alone on the part of Cambyses prompted 
him to tbe enterprise. Amasis died before Cam¬ 
byses marched against Egypt, aud his son Psam- 
menitus succeeded to the throne. A bloody battle 
was fought near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, 
and the Egyptians were put to flight, after which 
Cambyses made himself master of the whole coun¬ 
try, and received tokens of submission also from 
the Cyrenaeans and the people of Barca. The 
kiugdom of Egypt was thus conquered by him in 
six mouths. Sec Aegyptus. 

Cambyses now formed uew projects. He wished 
to send a squadron and subjugate Carthage, to 
conquer Aethiopia, and to make himself master 
of the famous temple of Zeus Aininou. The 
first of these expeditious, however, did not take 
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place, because the Phoenicians, who composed his 
naval force, would not attack one of their own 
colonies. The army that was sent against the 
Ammonians perished in the desert, and the troops 
at whose head he himself had set ont against 
the Aethiopians were compelled by hunger to 
retreat. How far he advanced into Aethiopia 
can not be ascertained from anything that He¬ 
rodotus says. Diodorus Siculus, however (i. 33), 
makes Canibyses to have peuetrated as far as 
the spot where Meroe stood, which city, accord¬ 
ing to this same writer, he founded. (See Me¬ 
roe.) After his return from Aethiopia, the Per¬ 
sian king gave himself up to the greatest acts of 
outrage and cruelty. On entering Memphis he 
found the inhabitants engaged in celebrating the 
festival of the reappearance of Apis, and, imag¬ 
ining that these rejoiciugs were made on account 
of his ill success, he caused the sacred bull to be 
brought before him, stabbed him with his dagger, 
of which wound the auimal afterwards died. He 
also ordered the priests to be scourged. 

Cambyses is said to have been subject to epilep¬ 
sy from his earliest years; and the habit of drink¬ 
ing, in which he now indulged to excess, rendered 
him at times completely furious. No relation was 
held sacred by him when intoxicated. Having 
dreamed that his brother Smerdis was seated on 
the royal throne, he sent one of his principal 
confidants to Persia, with orders to put him to 
death, a mandate which was actually accom¬ 
plished. His sister and wife Atossa, who lament¬ 
ed the death of Srnerdihe kicked so severely as to 
bring on an abortion. These and many other ac¬ 
tions, alike indicative of almost complete iusani- 
ty, aroused against him the feelings of his sub¬ 
jects. A member of the order called the Magi 
availed himself of this discontent, and, aided by j 
the strong resemblance which he bore to the 
murdered Smerdis, as well as by the exertions of j 
a brother who was also a Magian, seized upon the 
throne of Persia, and sent heralds in every direc- j 
tion, commanding all to obey, for the time to 
come, Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 
The news of this usurpation reached Cambyses 
at a place in Syria called Ecbatana, where he was ! 
at that time with his army. Resolving to return | 
with all speed to Susa, the mouarch was in the act 
of mountiug his horse, when his sword fell from its I 
sheath and indicted a mortal wound in his thigh. 
An oracle, it is said, had been given him from Bu- j 
tus that he would end his life at Ecbatana, but he 
had always thought that the Mediau Ecbatana was I 
meant by it. He died of his wound soon after, B.c. 
522, leaving no children. Ctesias gives a different; 
account. He makes Cambyses to have died at j 
Babylon of a wound he had giveu himself ou the 
femoral muscle, while shaving smooth a piece of 
wood with a small knife. According to Herodo¬ 
tus (iii. 66), Cambyses reigned seven years and five 
months. See Persia. 

Camenae. Prophetic nymphs, belonging to the 
religion of aucient Italy, although later traditions 
represent their worship as introduced into Italy 
from Arcadia, and some accounts identify them , 
with the Muses. The most important of these I 
goddesses was Carmeuta or Carmeutis, who had I 
a temple at the foot of the Capitoliuo Hill, and al¬ 
tars near the Porta Carmeutalis. The traditions I 
which assigned a Greek origin to her worship 
state that her original name was Nicostrat<$, and 


that she was the mother of Evander, with whom 
she came to Italy. Ou the etymology of the word 
Camena, which is usually regarded as = Catmena, 
from the root of carmen , “ the songstress ” (Momm¬ 
sen), see Nettlesbip, Essays in Latin Literature f pp. 
47-50 (Oxford, 1885). 

Camerarius, Joachim (Ger. Kammermeistf.r), 
born at Bamberg, April 12th, 1500, was next to 
Melauchthou among the scholars who contributed 
to reviving the study of classical antiquities iu 
Germany. His family, originally Liebhard, es- 
| tablished itself towards the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century in Frauconia, and assumed the 
name of Camerarius from the hereditary office of 
chamberlain to the Prince-Bishop of Bamberg. 
Joachim was first led to the study of the classics 
by George Helt, at the University ol Leipzig. In 
1518, he went to Erfurt and began to teach Greek, 
and in 1521 joined Melauchthou at Wittenberg. He 
published a translation of the First. Olynthiac of 
Demosthenes in 1524, and, after worsting Erasmus 
at B&le, was appointed iu 1526 Professor of Greek 
at Nuremberg, and was Bent iu 1530 as delegate 
to Augsburg, where he took a large part in the 
preparation of the Confession. In 1535 he was 
called to Tiibiugeu, where he founded the classical 
course, and after six years undertook with great 
success the reorganization of the Uuiversity of 
Leipzig, where he remaiued for the rest of his life. 
He died iu 1574. Camerarius was reuowued not 
only as a great teacher, but especially as an in¬ 
dustrious editor. He was amoug the first to revh* 
texts with scientific care, and left nearly 150 works 
on varied subjects. Besides a number of biogra¬ 
phies aud books connected with the Reformation, 
his chief w ork is his Commentani Linguae Graecac 
et Latinae (BAle, 1551). He also edited the ora¬ 
tions of Demosthenes, Sophocles (1556), Quintilian 
(1534), Cicero, 4 vols. (1540), Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plautus (1552), Theocritus, the Ethics of Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, aud wrote a numismatical work, 
Historia Pei Nummanae. See Bursian, Gescftichte 
der Class. Philologie (Munich, 1883), pp. 185-190; 
and W. Pokel, Philolog. Schriftstcller lexicon (Leipzig, 
1882). 

Cameria. An aucient town of Latium, cou- 
quered by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Camerinum or Camarinum, more anciently 
Camers. The modern Camerino; a town in Um¬ 
bria ou the borders of Picenum, and subsequent¬ 
ly a Roman colony. 

Camerinua. A Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, who wrote a poem ou the capture of Troy by 
Hercules (Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. iv. 16, 18). 

Camicus (K apucos). An ancient town of the 
Sicaui ou the southern coast of Sicily, and on a 
river of the same name, occupying the site of the 
citadel of Agrigeutum. 

Camilla. A queen of the Volsci, and daughter of 
Metabus and Casmilla. Her father, who reigned 
at Privernum, having by his tyrauny rendered 
himself odious to his subjects, was by them ex¬ 
pelled from his dominions, and forced to take ref¬ 
uge from their fury iu the lonely woods. Here he 
bred up the infant Camilla, the sole companion of 
his flight; and, haviug dedicated her to the rer* 
vice of Diaua, he instructed her iu the use of the 
bow' and arrow, and accustomed her to the ptio 
tice of martial aud sylvan exercises. She 
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remarkable for her swiftuess that she is described 
by the poets as flying over the coru without bend¬ 
ing the stalks, and skimming over the surface of 
the water without wetting her feet. Attended by 
a train of warriors, she led the Volscians to battle 
against Aeueas. Many brave chiefs fell by her 
hand; but she was at length herself killed by a 


in the eighty-ninth year of his age, having been 
five times dictator, ouce ceusor, three times inter¬ 
rex, twice military tribune, and having obtained 
four triumphs (Plut. Camill.; Liv. v. 46 foil.; 
Flor. i. 13; Verg. Aen. vi. 825). We have touched 
on merely a few of the events connected with the 
history of Camillus, in consequence of the strong 


soldier of the name of Aruns, who, from a place of | suspicion which attaches itself to the greater part 


eoucealment, aimed a javeliu at her. Diana, how¬ 
ever, who had foreseen this fatal event, had com¬ 
missioned Opis, one of her nymphs, to avenge the 
death of Camilla, and Aruns was slain in his flight 
from the combat by the arrows of the goddess 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 803 foil.; xi. 532 foil.). 

Camilli, Camillae. Boys and girls employed in 
the sacritices of the Flanien Dialis, the Flamiuica 
Dialis, and in general in religions rites and cere¬ 
monies. They were required to be perfect in form 
and sound in health, free-born, and with both their 
parents alive ; or, in other words, according to the 
•expression of the Romaus, pueri sen puellae inye- 
nui, ftlicissimi, patrimi matrimique. The origin 
of these words gave rise to various opinions among 
the aucients. Diouysius supposed them to corre¬ 
spond to the KabpikoL among the Curetes and Cory- 
bautes; others connected them with Cadinilus or 
Casmilus, one of the Samothracian Cabeiri; but 
we know nothing certain ou the matter. (See 
Cabeiria.) Respecting the employment of the 
Camilli at Roman marriages, see Matrimonium. 

Camillus, M. Furius. A celebrated Roman, 
called the second Romulus, from his services to his 
country. After tilling various important stations, 
and, among other achievements, taking the city of 
Veii, which had for the space of ten years resisted 
the Roman arms, he encountered at last the dis-1 
pleasure of his countrymen, aud was accused of 
having embezzled some of the plunder of this place, i 
Being well aware how the matter would terminate, j 
Camillus went into voluntary exile, although his 
friends offered to pay the sum demanded of him 


of the narrative. In no instance, perhaps, have 
the family memorials of the Roman aristocracy 
more completely usurped the place of true history 
than iu the case of Camillus. The part relative 
to the overthrow of the Gauls appears to be pure 
fiction. See Mommsen, Hist, of Home, bk. ii. ch. 4. 

Caminua (icdpivos). A chimney. See Domus. 

Camirua (K dpetpoe). A Dorian town on the 
western coast of the island of Rhodes, and the 
principal town in the island before the foundation 
of Rhodes. Here Pisander was born. 

Camiaia. A linen shirt worn next to the skin, 
is first mentioned in the fourth century by St. Je¬ 
rome ( Ep . 64, u. 11), from whom we learn that the 
word was used iu the popular language, and that 
iu his time the camisia was woru by soldiers. It 
is also mentioned by Isidorus, and by Paulus 
(Fest. s. v. supparvs, p. 311, M.), who gives it as 
the equivalent, of the older word subucala. From 
the word camisia comes the French chemise. 

Camp. See C astra ; Exercitus. 

Camp&gus. A kind of boot worn by the Ro¬ 
man emperors and military 
officers under the later Em¬ 
pire (Trebell. Poll. Oallien. 

16, with the note of Salrna- 
sius). 

Campana. A bell. See 
Tintixnabulum. 

Campana Lex. See Lex. 

Campania. A district of 
Italy, the name of which is 



arated from Latium by the 
river Liris, and from Lucania 
at a later time by the river 
Silarns, though in the time CamplM?0S . , From Marble 
of Augustus it did not ex- Statue of un Kmperor 
tend farther south than the fghiluseum ) bag °^ (Url 


During this period of separation from his country, probably derived from cam- 
Rome, with the exception of the Capitol, was taken I pus, “ a plain.” It was sep- 
by the Gauls under Breunus (q. v.). Camillus, 
though an exile, tvas invited by the fugitive Romaus 
at Veii to take command of them, but refused to act 
until the wishes of the Romaus besieged iu the Cap¬ 
itol were known. These unanimously revoked the 
senteuce of bauishmeut, aud elected him dictator. 

The noble-minded Romau forgot their previous iu- promontory of Minerva. In 
gratitude, aud marched to the relief of his pountry; still earlier times, the “ Ager Campauus ” included 
which he delivered, after it had been for some time j only the country around Cupua. Campania is a 
iu the possession of the enemy. The Roman ac- i volcanic country, to which circumstance it mainly 
•conut says that Camillus, at the head of an army owed the extraordinary fertility for which it w'us 
of forty thousaud men, hastened to Rome, where | celebrated iu antiquity above all other lands. The 
lie found the garrison of the Capitol ou the point of fertility of the soil, allowiug iu parts three crops in 
purchasing peace from the invaders. “With iron, a year, the beauty of the scenery, and the softness 
aud not with gold,” exclaimed Camillus, “Rome of the climate, the heat of which was tempered by 
buys her freedom.” An attack was instantly made the delicious breezes of the sea, procured for Cam¬ 
bism the Gauls, a victory obtained, aud the foe ! pauia the epithet Felix, a name which it justly de¬ 
left their camp by night. On the morrow Camil- I served. It was the favourite retreat iu summer of 


lus overtook them, aud they met with a total over¬ 
throw. His triumphal entry iuto Rome was made i 
aiuid the acclamations of thousands, who greeted 
him with the name of Romulus, Father of his Coun¬ 
try, and Second Founder of the City. After perform¬ 
ing another equally' important service, in prevail¬ 
ing upon his countrymen to rebuild their city and 


the Roman nobles, whose villas studded a consider¬ 
able part of its coast, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Baiae (q. v.). The earliest inhabitants of 
the country were the Ausones and the Osci or Opici. 
These were subsequently conquered by the Etrus¬ 
cans, who became the masters of almost all the 
country. In the time of the Romaus we find three 


not return to Veii, and after gaining victories over distinct peoples, besides the Greek population of 
the Aequi, Volsci, Etrurians, aud Latius, he died 1 Cumae: (1) The Campani, properly so called, a 
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mixed race, consisting of Etruscans and the orig-' the Pantheon and gardens of Agrippa towards the 
inal inhabitants of the country, dwelling along j east; and the Campus Minor, or Tiberinus, occu- 
the coast from Sinuessa to Paestnm. They were pied the lower portion of the circuit towards tb© 
the ruling race at Capua. (2) The SidicIni, an Au- ; Via Recta, from the Pons Aelius to the Pons Ia- 


sonian people, in the northwest of the country on 
the borders of Samuium. (3) The PickntTni, in 
the southeastern part of the country. 

Campaspd {Kapircurinj). A mistress of Alexander 


niculensis. See Pons. 

That the Campus Martins was originally with¬ 
out the city is apparent—first, from the passages 
of Livy and Dionysius above referred to; secoud- 


the Great, immortalized by Apelles, to whom she 1ly» from the custom of holdiug the Comitia Centu- 

. ___ . . _1.: _..1.1 a. 1 . „ l_ij 


sat as the model for his Aphrodite Auadyomeud. 
8ee Apelles. 


riata there, which could not be held within the 
Pomoerium; hence the word campus is put for 


Campestrd (sc. subligar). A kind of girdle * he comi ! ia > J bic . h also explains the expression of 


or apron, which the Roman youths wore round 
their loins when they exercised naked in the 
Campus Martius. The campestrd was sometimes 
worn in warm weather, in place of the tunic, under 
the toga (Hor. Epist. i. 11.18). 

Campidoctdres. Persons who, like the modern 
drill-sergeaut, taught Roman soldiers their exer¬ 
cises. Iu the times of the Republic this duty was 
discharged by a centurion, or a veteran soldier of 
merit and distinction. See Plin. Paneg. 13. 

Campi Raudii. A plain iu the north of Italy, 
near Vercellae, where Marius and Catnlus defeat¬ 
ed the Cinibri in b.c. 101. 


Cicero, for* domina campi , aud of Lucan, renalis 
campus , which means “ the corrupt voters ”; thirdly, 
because the geuerals who demanded a triumph, 
not being allowed to enter the city, remained 
with their armies in the Campus Martius; and, 
finally, because it was not lawful to bury within 
the city, whereas the monuments of the illustri¬ 
ous dead were among the most strikiug orna¬ 
ments with which it was embellished. (See Sb- 
tulcrum.) But it was included iu the city by 
Aureliau when he eularged the walls. 

The principal edifices which adorued this fa¬ 
mous plaiu are described by Strabo. It was cov¬ 
ered with perpetual verdure, and was a favourite 


Campus Martius. The terra campus (Kapnos) resort for air, exercise, or recreation wlieu the la- 
belougs to the language of Sicily, iu which it sig-! hours of the day were over. Its ample area was 
nified a hippodrouie or race-course; but among the 1 crowded by the young, who there initiated theni- 
Romans it w’as used to denote an open plain, cov-! selves in all warlike and athletic exercises, and iu 
ered with herbage, aud set apart for the purpose I the games usual to the palaestra; for which pur- 
of exercise or amusement. Eight of these plains ! pose the contiguous Tiber rendered it peculiarly 
are enumerated by P. Victor as appertaining to the j appropriate in early times, before public baths 
city of Rome, among which the most celebrated ! were established. Hence campus is used as “a 
was the Campus Martius, so called because it was I field 99 for any exercise, mental or bodily. Wood- 
consecrated to the god Mars. Some difference ex- [ en horses were also kept iu the Campus Martius— 


ists between Livy and Dionysius Halicarnassus re¬ 
specting the period at which this consecration took 
place. The former states that upon the expulsion 
of the Tarquins the people took possession of their 
property {ager Tarquiniorum ), situated between the 
city and the Tiber, and assigued it to the god of 
war, by whose name it was subsequently distin¬ 
guished ; whereas the latter says that the Ager 
Tarquiuiorum had been usurped from that divini¬ 
ty, to whom it belonged of old, and appropriated 
by the Tarquins, so that it was only restored to its 
original service upon their expulsion, a statement 
which gains confirmation from a law of Numa, 
quoted by Festus, secunda s}X)lia in Marti* aram 
in campo solitaurilia utra voluerit caedito. 

From the greater extent and importance of this 
plain beyoud all the others, it was often spoken 
of as “ the plain,” kot *(oxt}v, without any epithet 
to distinguish it; and, therefore, whenever the 
word is so used, it is the Campus Martius which is 
to be understood as always referred to. 

The general designation, Campus Martius, com¬ 
prised two plains, which, though generally spok¬ 
en of collectively, are sometimes distinguished. 
The former of these was the so-called Ager Tar- 
qiiiuiorum, to which Juvenal refers, inde Superbi 
Tot-urn regis agrum ; the other was given to the 
Roman people by the vestal virgin Gaia Taratia 
or Suffetia, and is sometimes called Campus Tibe¬ 
rinus, and sometimes Campus Minor. 

It is difficult to determine the precise limits of 
the Campus Martius, but in general terms it may 
be described as situated between the Via Lata and 
Via Flainiuia on the north, the Via Recta on the 
south; as bouuded by the Tiber ou the west, and 


under porticos in winter, and iu the open plain 
during summer—in order to give expertness iu 
mounting and dismounting; a necessary prac¬ 
tice when stirrups were not iu use (Veget. i. 23). 
Horse-races ( equiria) also took place here, except 
when the Campus was overflowed. The Campns 
Martius is the most densely populated portion of 
modern Rome. See Roma. 

Campus Sceleratus. A place within the walls 
of Rome, near the Porta Colliua, where Vestal 
Virgins who had lost their chastity were buried 
alive (Liv. viii. 15). It was unlawful to bury 
the dead within the city, or to slay a vestal; but 
both these restrictions were evaded by a living 
entombment. See Festus, s. v. probrum; Suet. 
Domit. 8; Plin. Epist. iv. 11; Mayor on Juv. iv. 
10 ; aud the article Vestales. 

Camus. See Capistrum. 

Can Abus (navaftos or Kavvafios). A wooden 
stock or framework used by potters and sculptors 
round which the clay w r as laid (Poll. vii. 164). In 
small statues ( sig ilia) and vessels it was of the 
simplest description, and mostly of the form of a 
cross, crux or stipes (Tertull. Apol. 12; ad Nat. i. 12). 
It is applied to very lean persons (Strattis op. 
Pollux, x. 189; Anth. P. xi. 107), as we should say 
“ a skeleton.” It is the same word as the Latin 
cannaba, “ a booth,” both signifying a construction 
like a scaffold or framework. The word seems to 
have been also used for the outliue figure which 
sculptors aud painters used as a model (Suidaa, 
s. b. v.). 

Can&cd (K avast)). The daughter of Aeolus nod 
Euaretd, aud mistress of Poseidou, by whom 
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had several children. She entertained an un- 
uatural passion for her brother Macareus, and was 
punished by her father with death, or, according 
to another version, committed suicide with Maca- 
rens. See Apollod. i. 7, 3; Hyg. Fab . 238, 242; 
Ovid, HerovL xi. 

Can&chus (Kova^or). A statuary of Sicyon, who 
stndied his art uuder Polycletns (q. v.) at the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century b.c. His chief work 
was a colossal Apollo in the Branchidae Sanctuary 
at Miletus, known to us by a bronze statuette in 



the British Museum. He also made the chrysele¬ 
phantine Aphroditd kept in Sicyon. His brother, 
Aristocles, was almost equally celebrated in the 
*ame department of art. 

Canalicttlua. Properly a small channel or 
canal, and also used in the following special 
senses: to denote (1) the channel or barrel of a 
catapult (Vitruv. x. 15); (2) a splint (Cels. viii. 2); 
(3) the grooves carved on the face of a triglyph 
between the three uprights ( femina , prjpoi), while 
those at each end where the outside femina sank 
to the level of the metope were called semicana- 
lieuli. See Canalis ; Columna. 

Canalis (auiXrjv). A channel or canal, is used, 
like its English derivatives, to signify a water¬ 


course, whether open or closed, and next any other 
passage which resembles a watercourse. 

The method of constructing conduits is described 
by Vitruvius (viii. 7), who distinguishes the cana- 
lis, which is lined with masonry (j structilis), from 
the leaden fistula and the earthenware tuhulus . 
A ruder kiud of conduit was made of timber 
or earthenware to carry water from a spring or 
stream to cattle in a meadow. Again, canalis de¬ 
notes a feeding-trough, which was in the case of 
domestic birds placed inside their house, and fed 
from the outside by pipes (Varro, R. R. iii. 7, 8; 


Similarly canalis denotes the channel of a sewer, 
as, for instance, that in the Forum, which is at one 
spot exposed to view, and was a favourite station 
for loungers (Plaut. Cure . iv. 1 , 15). 

Canalis is also a trench or vein in a gold¬ 
mine (Plin. U. R. xxxiii. $ 68); the barrel 
or channel for missiles (crvpiyf) in a cata¬ 
pult (Vitruv. x. 13, 7); a reed-pipe (Calp. 
Eel. iv. 76); in the med¬ 
ical writers, a splint 
(Cels. viii. 10, 65) or a 
canal of the human body 
(id. iv. 1, 38); and finally, 
in architecture, the “ chan¬ 
nel n or flat surface run¬ 
ning between the abacus 
and the echinus inside the 
volute, as in the accom¬ 
panying cut from one of 
the triglyphs of the temple 
of Segesta in Sicily. See 
Columna. 





Canalis in Architecture. 


Canaria ( Kavapia ). The largest of the cluster 
of islands called by the ancients Beatae and For- 
tnnatae Insulae (q. v.), aud now the Canary Isl¬ 
ands. Pliny says that this island derived its name 
from the number of very large-sized dogs (canes) 
which it contained. 

Can&thron (napapBov or KapvaBpov). A Laconian 
car made of wood, with an arched plaited cover¬ 
ing (hence the derivation probably from Kappa, “a 
reed”), in which the Spartan ladies used to go to 
Amyclae for the celebration of the Hyaciuthia. 
We may compare the Roman pilentum (q. v.). (See 
Poly crates in Athenaeus, xv. 4,139 f.) The nature 
of its adornments was at times fantastic. Enstath. 
on II. xxiv. 190 is in error in stating that KavpaBpop 
and t T€tpivs are the same. The latter is a basket 
put into the chariot, and used for holding the 
necessaries for a journey, and also for a seat 
(Bucliholz, Horn. Real. ii. 1, 228). 

Cancellarius. See Cancelli. 


Cancelli (/ay/cXidcr, bpvffraKroi). A screen or 
lattice of open work, placed before a window, a 
doorway, the tribunal of a judge, or any other 
place. At Athens, in the Senate-house and law- 
courts bpv<f>aKToi were the inner partition, and 
KiynXibes the gates opening into it. Balconies 
projecting from the fronts of houses were also 
bpv<f)cucToi (macniana). The material was origi¬ 
nally wood, as the name bpv<f>aKTos shows (L. aud S. 
8. v.); and such were also the cancelli put up at 
Rome for temporary purposes, as when funeral 
games were given in the Forum (cancellifori , Cic. 
pro Sest. 58, $ 124; cf. Ov. Am. iii. 2, 64). But 
they might also be in metal, as in the cancelli 
before the Temple of Vesta, rebuilt by Severus, 
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conjecturally restored by Lanciani from existing 
remains, or in marble. In the Basilica Inlia, low 
marble screens or cancelli shut in the otherwise 
open arches on the ground floor; and a great 
number of fragments of these screens are now 
scattered about the Forum. 

Hence was derived the word cancellarius , 
which originally signified a porter who stood at 
the latticed or grated door of the emperor’s pal¬ 
ace. The cancellarius also signified a legal scribe 
or secretary who sat within the cancelli, or lattice- 
work, by which the crowd was kept off from the 
tribunals of the judges (Cassiod. Yar. xi. 6). The 
chief scribe or secretary was called cancellarius 
kot *£oxr)v, and was eventually invested with ju¬ 
dicial power at Constantinople. From this word 
has come the modern “ chancellor.” 

Cand&cd (KavbaKrj). A name given to the queen- 
mothers in Meroe in Aethiopia. Some women of 
this name appear in history, but they seem to have 
been merely queen-regents, governing duriug the 
minority of their sous. Some ancient authors, 
however, state that it was customary for the 
Aethiopians to be governed by queens called each 
by the name of CandacA Suidas speaks of a 
Candac£ who was made prisoner by Alexander 
the Great, but this appears to be a mere fable. 
A Caudacd, blind of one eye, made an irruption 
into Egypt during the reign of Augustus, b.c. 22. 
She took and pillaged several cities, but Petronius, 
the prefect of Egypt, pursued her and penetrated 
into her dominious, which he pillaged in turn, until 
she restored the booty which she had carried off 
from Egypt, and sued for peace (Dio Cass. Ixiv. 
5 ; Plin. H. JV r . vi. 29). Mention is also made in the 
sacred writings of a queen of Aethiopia named 
Candacd (Acts, viii. 27). 

Candaules (Kav&avXrjs). A monarch of Lydia, 
the last of the Heraclidae, dethroned by Gyges at 
the instigation of his own queen, whom he had 
insulted by showing her when naked to Gyges. 
(Consult Herod, i. 7 foil.) His true name appears 
to have been Myrsilus, and the appellation of 
Candaules to have been assumed by him as a title 
of houour, this latter being, in the Lydian lan¬ 
guage, equivalent to Heracles—i. e. the Sun. 

Candavia (Kapbaovta), Candavii Montes. The 
mountains separating Illyricum from Macedonia, 
across which the Via Eguatia rau. 

Candela. A candle, made either of wax (cerea) 
or tallow (sebacea), was used universally by the 
Romaus before the invention of oil lamps ( lucer - 
nae) (Varr. L. L. v. $ 119). They had for a wick 
the pith of a kind of rush called seirpus (Plin. 
II. N. xvi. $ 178). In Livy (xl. 29) faeces candelis 
involuti appear to be packets wrapped up in a 
kind of waxed cloth. In later times caudelae 
were only used by the poorer classes; the houses 
of the more wealthy were always lighted by lu- 
cemae (Juv. iii. 287). See Becker-Gdll, Qallus , ii. 
390. 

Candelabrum (Xv^vtiopy XvxpIop, \v\uiov, Xi^- 
pla). Originally a candlestick, but afterwards used 
to support lamps (Xo^i/ov^or), in which significa¬ 
tion the word most commonly occurs. Tbe cande¬ 
labra of this kind were usually made to staud upon 
the ground, and were of a considerable height. 
The most commou sorts were made of wood (Cic. 
ad Q. Fratr. iii. 7); but those which have been 


found in Herculaneum and Pompeii are mostly of 
bronze. Sometimes they were made of tbe more 
precious metals, and even of jewels, as was tbe one 
which Antioch us intended to dedicate to Iupiter 
Capitolinas (Cic. Verr. iv. 28). In tbe temples 
of the gods and in palaces there were frequently 
large candelabra made of marble and fastened to 
the ground. 

There is a great resemblance in tbe general plan 
and appearance of most of the candelabra which 
have been found. They usually consist of three 
parts: (1) the foot Oacrir); (2) the shaft or stem 
(xavXdff) ; (3) the plinth or tray (duncor), large 
enough for a lamp to staud on, or with a socket to 
receive a wax candle. The foot usually consists 
of three lions’ or griffins’ feet, ornamented with 
leaves; and the shaft, which is either plain or 
fluted, generally ends in a kind of capital on which 
the tray rests for supporting the lamp. Some¬ 
times we find a figure between the capital and the 
tray, as is seeu in the candelabrum on the right 
hand in the annexed illustration, which represents 



Pompeian Candelabra. (Naples.) 


candelabra found in Pompeii, and now in the Ma¬ 
sco Naziqnale at Naples. The one on the left 
hand is also a representation of a candelabrum 
fouud in the same city, and is made with a sliding 
shaft, by which the light might be raised or low¬ 
ered at pleasure. 

The best candelabra were made at Aegina and 
Tarentum (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 6). 

There are also candelabra of various other form*, 
though those which have been given above are by 
far the most common. They sometimes consist of 
a figure supporting a lamp, or of a figure by tbe 
side of which the shaft is placed with two branch¬ 
es, each of which terminates in a flat disk, op 00 
which a lamp was placed. A candelabrum of the 
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Pompeian Candelabrum. (Naples.) 


latter kind is given in the preceding illustration. 
The stem is formed of a liliaceous plant; and at 
the base is a mass of bronze, on which a Silenus is 
seated, engaged in trying to pour wine from a skin 
which he holds in his left haud, into a cup in his 
right. 

There was another kind of candelabrum, entirely 
different from those which have been described, 
which did not stand upon the ground, but was j 
placed upon the table. These candelabra usually 
consist of pillars, from the capitals of which sev- 



Pompeian Candelabrum. (Naples.) 


eral lamps hang down, or of trees, from whose 
branches lamps also are suspended. The preced¬ 
ing illustration represents a very elegant candela¬ 
brum of this kind, found in Pompeii. 

The original, inclnding the stand, is three feet 
high. The pillar is not placed in the centre, but 
at one end of the plinth, which is the case in al¬ 
most every candelabrum of this description yet 


found. The plinth is inlaid in imitation of a vine, 
the leaves of which are of silver, the stem and fruit 
of bright bronze. On one side is an altar with 
wood and fire upon it, and on the other a Bacchus 
riding upon a tiger. 

Candidatus. See Ambitus. 

Candles. See Candela ; Fax. 

Candys (savior). A gown worn by the Medes 
and Persians over their trousers and other gar¬ 
ments (Xen. Anab. i. 5, $ 8). It had wide sleeves, 
and was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
purple or of some other splendid colour. In the 



Candys. (Pereepolitan Sculpture.) 


Persepolitan sculptures, nearly all the principal 
personages are clothed in it. 

Canephoria ( Kaprj<f>opta ). The office of a cane - 
phorus (q. v.). 

Canephdrua (Kaprj(f>6pos). A basket - bearer. 
The Kavtiov or kqpovp , derived from Kay pa, “ a reed/ 7 
was in the Homeric times a basket used for hold¬ 
ing bread (77. ix. 217) or other edibles for meals, 
or the sacred ov\at for sacrifice ( Od . iii. 441). Some 
few golden utensils were used in state sacrifices, 
though the usual k apa rropmKa were no doubt ^aA- 
<ca (Michaelis, Parthenon , p. 259). Oue of silver i» 
referred to in the C. I. 0. 2855,19, and one of earth¬ 
enware in Diou.H. ii. 23 (Grimm).* At Athens the 
kqpovp was used in religious service only. A par¬ 
ticular part of the ceremony seems to have been 
called kqpovp or kqpq , when the basket was carried 
round the altar (Eur. H. F. 926), laid down, and 
the ovkai taken therefrom. Kavaarpop signifies a 
bowl and also a dish made of cork or earthenware 
(Horn. Epig. xiv. 3). The Roman canistrum was 
used for just the same purposes as the Homeric 
kopovp —viz., for holdiug bread, necessaries for sac¬ 
rifice, and remains of a feast (Hor. Sat. ii. 6,105). 
Its epithets signify “flat” — e. g. patulis , lata y 
etc. 

They were, then, flat baskets used, among other 
purposes, for carrying the requisites for religious 
ceremonies, At the Panatbenaea they were car¬ 
ried by adult maidens of high 
birth, who were genuiue na¬ 
tive Athenians; but when a 
private individual sacrificed, 
bis daughter or some maiden 
of his family acted as his 
canephorus. 

An antefixa in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum (see illustration) 
represents tw o canephori ap¬ 
proaching a candelabrum. 

Each of them elevates one arm 
to support the basket, while 
she slightly raises her tunic 

(British Mu¬ 
tt’i th the other. ecum > 
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Canes and Walking-sticks. See Baculum. 

Caniculares Dies. Certain days in the summer, 
preceding and ensuing the heliacal risiug of Cani¬ 
cula, or the dog-star, in the morning. The ancients 
believed that this star, rising with the sun, and 
joining his influence to the tire of that luminary, 
was the cause of the extraordinary heat which 
usually prevailed in that season; and accordingly 
they gave the name of dog-days to about six or 
eight weeks of the hottest part of summer. This 
idea originated with the Egyptians, and was bor¬ 
rowed from them by the Greeks. The Romans 
sacrificed a brown dog every year to Canicnla, at 
its rising, to appease its rage. See Sirius. 

Canidia. A Neapolitan courtesan, whose real 
name was perhaps Gratidia, beloved by Horace; 
but when she deserted him he revenged himself 
by holding her up to contempt as an old sorceress 
(Bpod. v.; Sat. i. 8), though his famous palinode 
( Carm . i. 16), beginning 0 matre pulchra filia pulr 
chrior is thought by some to have been intended 
as au apology to her. 

Cards (kv<ov). (1) The dog; au animal domesti¬ 
cated among the ancieuts, and used for hunting, for 
guarding houses, and also kept as a pet. Iu Egypt 
it was even held in reverence, and at Cynopolis 
received divine honours in the person of the dog¬ 
headed (or jackal-headed) god Anubis (q. v.). Ar¬ 
temis was said to have given Procris a dog that 
was always sure of its prey, and from this dog 
tradition derived the mighty Molossian hounds 
and those of Sparta. The mastiff (oanis Anglicus) 
was imported into Rome from Britain, aud was 
carefully bred for the wild-beast fights ( venationes ) 
in the amphitheatre. Lap-dogs (oaiuli) were reared 
in Melita (Malta). House-dogs took the place of 
the modern domestic cat, a creature unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. See Faelis. (2) See Sirius. 

Canistrom (tapaorpov). See Canephorus. 

Canna (k avva). A cane or reed. See Calamus. 

Cannae. A small village of Apulia, situated 
about five miles from Canusium, towards the sea, 
and at no great distance from the Aufidus. It was 
celebrated for the defeat of the Romans by Hanni¬ 
bal. Polybius tells us that, as a town, it was de¬ 
stroyed the year before the battle was fought, 
which took place on May 21st, B.c. 216. The citAdel, 
however, was preserved, and the circumstance of 
its occupation by Hannibal seems to have been re¬ 
garded by the Romans of sufficient importance to 
cause them considerable uneasiness and annoy¬ 
ance. It commanded, indeed, all the adjacent 
country, and was their principal southern depot 
of stores and provisions. The Greek writers, es¬ 
pecially Polybius, generally use the name in the 
singular, Kavva. 

The decisive victory at Cannae was owing to 
three combined causes: the excellent arrangements 
of Hannibal, the superiority of the Numidiau horse, 
aud the skilful manoeuvre of Hasdrubal iu oppos¬ 
ing only the light-armed cavalry agaiust that of 
the Romans, while he employed the heavy horse, 
divided into small parties, in repeated attacks on 
different parts of the Roman rear. The Roman 
army contaiued 80,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, 
the Carthagiuians 40,000 iufantry and 10,000 cav¬ 
alry. Hauuibal drew up bis forces in the form 
of a couvex crescent, haviug his ceutre thrown 
forward before the wings. He commanded the 


centre in person, and here he had purposely sta¬ 
tioned his worst troops; the best were posted at 
the extremities of each wing, which would enable 
them to act with decisive advantage as bodies of 
reserve, they beiug, iu fact, the rear of the other 
forces. Hasdrubal commanded the left wiug, 
Hanno the right. On the Roman side, want of 
uuiou betweeu the two consuls, and want of spirit 
amoug the men, afforded a sure omen of the fort¬ 
une of the day. Aemilius commanded the right, 
Varro the left wing; the proconsuls, Regulus and 
Servius, who had been consuls the preceding year, 
had command of the ceutre. What Hannibal fore¬ 
saw took place. The charge of the Romans, and 
their immeuse superiority in numbers, at length 
broke his centre, which, giving way inward, his 
army now assumed the shape of a concave crescent 
The Romaus, in the ardour of pursuit, were carried 
so far as to be completely surrounded. Both flanks 
were assailed by the veteraus of Hannibal, who 
were armed in the Roman manner; at the same 
time the cavalry of the Carthaginians attacked 
their rear, aud the broken ceutre, rallying, attacked 
them in front. The consequence was that they 
were nearly all cut to pieces. The two proconsuls, 
together with Aemilius the consul, were slain. 
Varro escaped with seventy horse to Venusia. The 
Romans lost on the field of battle 70,000 men; and 
10,000 who had not been present iu the fight were 
made prisoners. The Carthaginian loss amounted 
to 5500 infantry and 200 cavalry. Such is the ac¬ 
count of Polybius, whose statement of the fight is 
much clearer and more satisfactory than that of 
Livy. Hannibal has been censured for not march¬ 
ing immediately to Rome after the battle, in which 
city all was consternation. But an explanation 
of his conduct may be found uuder the article 
Hannibal. See also the account iu Col. Dodge’s 
valuable military study, Hannibal (N. Y. 1891). 

Canoe. See Cymba. 

Canon (kcukov). A word probably derived from 
Kawa, “ a reed,” and properly meaning a straight 
rod. Its special applications are as follows: 

(1) Iu the Homeric shield, the kopopcs are the 
bars to which the shoulder-belt (rc\afu» p) was at¬ 
tached ; or two 
parallel bars 
used as handles, 
through one of 
which the war¬ 
rior placed his 
arm while be 
grasped the oth¬ 
er. See the ac¬ 
companying il¬ 
lustration. 

Canones on Homeric Shield. ® 

mg, a straight 

round rod to which the alternate threads of the 
warp were attached by means of strings haviug 
loops at each end, one loop fastening the string to 
the Kavvv, the other fastening it to the warp. 
This arrangement of strings and loops was called 
yiros by the Greeks and licia by the Romans. 

(3) A carpenter’s rule, much like our owu. 8ee 
Regula. 

(4) The lieam of a balance, more often called 
{vyou {Anth. Pal . xi. 334). 

(5) Horizontal curtain-poles of silver-gilt (Chares 
ap. Atbeu. 538 d). 
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(6) In a figurative sense, Kava >v came to be used 
for whatever served as a rule, model, or norm. 
Thus, of grammatical rules (Auson. Epigr. 136), of 
the laws of style (Cic .Ad Fam. xvi. 17,1), of logical 
tests of truth (Diog. Laert. x. 27), and of the rules 
of sculpture (Galeo. iv. 354-355 KUhn). 

(7) In the fiscal affairs of the later Empire, canon 
was used of the regular payments of tribute, es¬ 
pecially of corn sent to the capital (Cod. Th. xiv. 
15, 3). 

Canon Alexandrlnoa. The so-called Alexan¬ 
drian Canon, arranged by Aristophanes of Byzan¬ 
tium (q. v.) and his disciple Aristarchus (q. v.). 
The daily increasing multitude of books of every 
kind bad become so great that there was no 
expression, however faulty, for which precedent 
might not be fouud; and as there were far more 
bad than good writers, the authority and weight 
of numbers were likely to prevail, aud the lan¬ 
guage, consequently, to grow more and more cor¬ 
rupt. It was thought necessary, therefore, to 
draw a line between those classic writers to 
whose authority an appeal in matter of language 
might be made and the common herd of inferior 
authors. In the most cultivated modern tougnes 
it seems to have been found expedient to erect 
some such barrier against the inroads of corrup¬ 
tion ; and to this preservative caution we are in¬ 
debted for the vocabulary of the Academicians 
della Crusca, and the list of authors therein cited 
as affording tcsti di lingua. To this, also, we owe 
the great dictionaries of the Academies of France 
aud Spain of their respective languages. But as for 
the example first set in this matter by the Alex¬ 
andrian critics, its effects upon their own litera¬ 
ture have been of a doubtful nature. In so far as 
the Canon has contributed to preserve to ns some 
of the best authors included in it, We can not but 
rejoice. On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that the comparative neglect into which 
those not received into it were sure to^all has 
been the occasion of the loss of a vast number of 
writers who would have been, if not for their lan¬ 
guage, yet for their matter, very precious; and 
who, perhaps, in many cases, were not easily to 
be distinguished, even on the score of style, from 
those that were preferred. The details of the 
Canon are as follows: (1) Epic Poets. Homer, 
Hesiod, Pisauder, Panyasis, Antimachns. (2) Iam¬ 
bic Poets. Archilochus, Simonides, Hipponax. 
(3) Lyric Poets. Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 8te- 
sichorns, Pindar, Bacchylides, Ibycns, Anacreon, 
Simonides. (4) Elegiac Poets. Callinus, Mini- 
nermiis, Phil etas, Callimachus. (5) Tragic Poets. 
First Clou: Aeschylus, Sophocles,Euripides, Ion, 
Acbaeus, Agathon. Second Claes, or Tragic Pleia¬ 
des: Alexander the Aetolian, Philiscns of Corcyra, 
Soeitheus, Homer the younger, Aeantides, Sosipha- 
nes or Sosicles, Lycophron. (6) Comic Poets. 
Old Comedy : Epicharmus, Cratinus, Eupolis, Ar¬ 
istophanes, Pherecrates, Plato. Middle Comedy: 
Antiphanes, Alexis. Nets Comedy: Menander, 
Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus. (7) 
Historians. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Theopompus, Ephorus, Philistus, Anaximenes, Cal- 
listhenes. (8) Orators. The ten Attic orators: 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Aeschines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hyperides, 
Dinarchiis. (9) Philosophers. Plato, Xeno¬ 
phon, Aeschines, Aristotle, Theophrastus. (10) 
The Poetic Pleiades. Seven poets of the same 


epoch with one another: Apollonius the Rhodiau, 
Aratus, Philiscus, Homer the younger, Lycophron, 
Nicander, Theocritus. See Couat, La Poesie Alex¬ 
andrine (Paris, 1882); Susemihl, Geschichted. griech. 
Litteratur in der Alexand. Zeit, k i vols. (1892); aud 
the article Alexandrian School. 

Canoplcum (or Canobfcum) Ostium. The 
westernmost mouth of the Nile, twelve miles from 
Alexandria. See Nilus. 

Canopus ( Kdi'UTror ) or Canobus. An impor¬ 
tant city on the coast of Lower Egypt, twelve geo¬ 
graphical miles east of Alexandria. It was near 
the westernmost mouth of the Nile, which was 
hence called the Canopic mouth. It was cele¬ 
brated for a great temple of Serapis, for its com¬ 
merce, its luxury, and its debauchery. Here was 
prepared the dye known as heuna, which the worn- 
eu of the East have always used to stain their fin¬ 
ger-tips (Herod, ii. 113). Before the founding of 
Alexandria (q. v.) it was a most important place, 
but after b.c. 300, its greatness declined. 

Cant&brl. A fierce and warlike people iu the 
north of Spain, bounded ou the east by the As- 
tures, and on the west by the Autrigones. They 
were subdued by Augustus after a struggle of sev¬ 
eral years (B.c. 25-19). 

Cant ft brum. A standard used in the time of 
the Romau Empire. Its form is unknown. See 
Tertull. Apol. 16. 

Canth&rus (xdvBapos). (1) A kiud of boat, of 
which little is known. See Aristoph. Pax, 143. 
(2) A drinking-cup, furnished with handles (can- 
thamis ansa). It is said by some writers to have 
derived its name from one Cantharus, who first 
made cups of this form ; according to others, from 
the resemblance to an inverted beetle (ndvQapos). 
T^he cantibarus was the cup sacred to Dionysus, 
who ts frequently represented on ancient vases 
holding it in his hand, as in the following illus¬ 
tration, which is takeu from a painting on an 
ancient vase, given by Millin (Peintures Antiques, 



Cantlcum. A technical term of the Roman 
stage. Iu the narrower sense it denoted a melo- 
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dy or air composed in chaugiug rhythms, the text 
to which was sung behind the stage to the accom¬ 
paniment of a flute, while the actor expressed the 
meaning by pantomime. In Cicero’s time, how¬ 
ever, the cantica were sometimes performed by 
the actors. In a wider sense the word might 
mean any part in a play which was not simply re- [ 
cited, but sung or performed in melodrama with | 
musical accompaniments. See Drama. | 

Cantium. A district of Britain, nearly the , 
same as the modern Kent, but including Londini- j 
urn (q. v.). The name is derived from the Keltic | 
leant, an augle or curve. 

Canuleia Lex. See Lex. 

Canuleius, Gaius. A Roman tribune of the 
people, who in B.c. 445 made a law permitting the 
marriage of patricians with plebeians, and also 
requiring that one of the two consuls should be 1 
chosen annually from among the plebeians. See 
Livy, iv. 3, etc. 

Canuaium (Kavvow). The modern Canosa. An | 
important town iu Apulia, on the Aufidus, founded, 
according to tradition, by Dioinedes. It was, at all I 
events, a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan 
were spoken there iu the time of Horace. It was 
celebrated for its mules and its woollen mauu- j 
factures, but had only a deficient supply of water. 
Many beautiful Greek vases have been discovered ' 
here, as well as coins and other remains. Livy i 
states that the fugitives of the Roman army after 
the defeat at Cannae (q. v.) were generously re¬ 
ceived here, and treated with much kindness by 
Busa, a wealthy lady of the city. See Livy, xxii.' 

s-2. ; 

Cap. See Galerus ; Pilleus. 

Cap&neus (Kawavcvf). Son of Hipponoils, and 
one of the seven heroes who marched against 
Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with lightning 
as he was scaling the walls of Thebes, because 
he had dared to defy the god. While his body 
was burning, his wife Evadn6 leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. See Seven Against 
Thebes. 

Capella. See Capra. 

Capella. (1) Marti anus Mineus Felix. A poet, 
born, according to Cassiodorus, at Madaura in 
Africa; he calls himself, however, at the end of 
his work, “ the foster-child of the city of Elissa”; 
whether it be that he was born at Carthage, or 
else received his education there, which latter is 
the more probable opinion of the two. The MSS., 1 
however, give him the title of “ the Carthaginian.” 
Iu process of time he attained to proconsular dig- j 
nity, but whether he was a Christian or not is a 
matter of uncertainty. About the middle of the 
fifth ceutury of our era he wrote at Rome a work 
bearing the appellation of Satira or Satyriom, 
divided into nine books. It is a species of ency¬ 
clopedia, half prose and half verse, modelled after 
the Varroniau satire. The first two books form a 
detached and separate work, entitled De NuptiU 
Philvtogiae et Mercurii , and treating of the apothe¬ 
osis of Philology and her marriage with Mercury. 
We find in it, among other things, a description 
of heaven, which shows that the mystic notions 
of the Platonists of that day approximated iu a 
very singular manner to the truths of Christianity. 
In the seven following books Capella treats of the 
seven sciences which formed at that time the circle 


of human study—namely, grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, astrology (astronomy), arithmetic,and 
music, which comprehends poetry. (See Liber- 
ales Artes.) This work, written in an exagger¬ 
ated and pedantic style, was introduced into the 
schools iu the Middle Ages; hence it w»a fre¬ 
quently copied, and the text has become extreme¬ 
ly corrupt. The prosody shows that accent had 
begun to destroy the distinction of quantity, 
for we find, e. g., loquax , fldgitaret, Canton*, etc. 
On the text, see Dick, De Martiano Capella Emeu- 
dando (Berne, 1885). The best edition of Capel¬ 
la is that of Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1866); the 
editio prineept was that of Bodianus (Vincent 
1499 ). The distinguished jurist, Grotius, edited 
the work when only fourteen years of age. (2) 
An elegiac poet, mentioned with commendation by 
Ovid (Pont. xvi. 36). We have no remains of his 
productions. 

Capena. (1) A gate of Rome, now the gate of 
St. Sebastian, in the sontheast part of modern 
Rome. (2) A city of Etruria, southeast of Mount 
Soractd. 

Caper, Flavius. A Roman grammarian who 
flourished under Trajan. Of him we have two 
small treatises on orthography aud doubtful words. 
Text in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, vol. vii. 

Capdtus Silvias. See Silvius. 

Caphareus (Ka<^p*vr). The modern Capo d’ 
Oro; a rocky and dangerous promontory on the 
southeast coast of Euboea, where the Greek fleet 
is said to have been wrecked on its return from 
Troy (Eurip. Troad. 90). 

Capis (also called Capedo, Capula, and Cape- 
duncula). A small earthen vessel or pitcher 
used iu sacrifices. It had handles and is some¬ 
times spoken of as a pitcher (urceolus), and some¬ 
times as a cup ( poculum ). It is joined with the 
lituua among the sacred implements of the augnre, 
and both are often represented together ou coins 
and medals. 

Capistmm (ejxyp&fui, mjpoe, <f>ip6s). A word de¬ 
rived from capio , and denoting first of all a hal¬ 
ter for animals, and apparently made of leather. 
It was used in holdiug the head of a quadruped 
which required any healing operation, in retaining 
animals at the stall, and iu fasteuiug them to the 
yoke. Iu representations of Bacchanalian proces¬ 
sions, the tigers or panthers are attached to the 
yoke by capistra made of vine-branches. 



In ploughing fields which were planted with 
vines or other trees, the halter had a small basket 
attached to it, enclosing the mouth, so as to p**- 
vent the ox from cropping the teuder shoots (JS*d 
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Hi eapistrari). Also, when goatherds wished to 
obtain milk for making cheese, they fastened a 
muzzle or capis- 
trum, armed with 
iron points, about 
the month of the 
kid, to prevent it 
from sucking. 

Bauds of similar 
materials were used 
to tie vines to the 
poles ( pali) or trans¬ 
verse rails (iuga) of 
a trellis. 

The term (f>op£icid 
was also applied to 
a contrivance used 
by pipers (avXrjrat) 
and trumpeters to 
compress their 
months and cheeks, 
and thus to aid them 
in blowing. This 
was said to be the in- CapWnun. (From in Etruscan 

vention of Marsyas. 

Capita ant Navia (Navim). “ Heads or tails”; 
the name of a game derived from the fact that the 
early as had on one side a double-faced Ianus, and 


Early As, showing Head and Prow of Ship. 

on the other the prow of a ship. See As. (Ma- 
crob. Sat . i. 7, 22; Fest. s. v. navia, p. 169 M.). 

Capital. A kerchief of woollen or linen cloth 
worn round the head by Roman women in early 
times, and, after it had gone out of general use, 
retained as part of the costume of certain priest¬ 
esses (Varr. L. L . v. 180). Among these were 
the Vestals; a coin engraved by Saglio shows 
a kerchiefed female head and the letters V. V. 
—i. e. Virgo Vestalis; but not the Flaminica 
{Rich), whose coiffure was undoubtedly the tutulus 
<q. v.). 

Capitalist See Caput. 

Capital Letters. See Alphabet; Maiuscu- 
la. 

Capita Censi See Caput. 

Capitis Demixnitio. See Caput. 

Capittam. A portion of a woman’s dress, said 
by Varro to be so called because it covers (eapit) 
the breast (Varr. L. L . v. 131). The word itself 
might lead us to suppose that it was originally, 
like capital, a covering for the head; but there is 
express testimony that it was worn over the tunic, 
•covering the breast and not the head. 

Caplto, Atkius. See Ateius Capito. 

Caplto, C. Fonteius. A friend of M. Antonius 
(q. v.), who accompanied Maecenas to Brnndisium, 


b.c. 37, when the latter was sent to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between Octavianus and Antony. 

Capitoline Venus. See Venus. 

Capitollne Wolf See Romulus. 

Capitollnl Ludi. See Ludi. 

Capitolinas. (1) A surname of Iupiter, from 
his temple ou the Mons Capitolinus. (2) A sur¬ 
name of M. Manlius (q. v.), who, for his ambition 
in aspiring to sovereign power, was thrown down 
from the Tarpeian Rock, which he had so nobly 
defended (Flor. i. 13 and 26). (3) Mons, one 

of the seven hills on which Rome was built, 
containing the citadel and fortress of the Cap¬ 
itol. (See Capitolium.) Three ascents led to its 
summit from below, (a) By the 100 steps of the 
Tarpeian Rock, which was probably on the steep¬ 
est side, where it overhangs the Tiber. ( b ) The 
Clivus Capitolinus, which begau from the Arch 
of Tiberius and the Temple of Saturn, near the 
modern Hospital of the Consolazione, and led to 
the citadel by a winding path, (c) The Clivus 
AsVli, which, being less steep than the other two, 
was, on that account, the road by which the tri¬ 
umphant geuerals were borne in their cars to the 
Capitol. This ascent began at the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, and from thence, wimling to the 
left, passed near the ruined pillars of the Temple 
of Concord, and from thence led to the Intermon- 
tium. The Capitoline Hill is said to have been 
previously called Saturnine, from the ancient city 
of Saturnia, of which it was the citadel. After¬ 
wards it was known by the name of Mons Tarpe- 
ius, and finally it obtained the appellation first 
mentioned, from the circumstance of a human 
head (caput) being discovered on its summit, in 
making the foundations of the Temple of Iupiter. 
It was considered as forming two summits, which, 
though considerably depressed, are yet sufficiently 
apparent. That which looked to the south and 
the Tiber was the Tarpeian Rock or citadel; the 
other, which was properly the Capitol, faced the 
north and the Quirinal. The space which was 
left between these two elevations was known by 
the name of Intermontium. (See Roma.) (4) An 
appellation said to have been given to an individ¬ 
ual uamed Petilius, who had been governor of the 
Capitol. (Compare the commentators ou Horace, 
Sat. i. 4, 94.) It is also related that he was ac¬ 
cused of having stolen, during his office, a golden 
crown, consecrated to Iupiter, and that, having 
pleaded his cause in person, he was acquitted by 
the judges, in order to gratify Augustus, with 
whom he was ou friendly terms. (5) Iulius, oue 
of those later Roman historians whose works form 
what has been termed the Augustan History (Au¬ 
gusta Historia). He lived during the reigus of Di¬ 
ocletian and Coustautiue the Great, and we have 
from him the lives of Autoniuns Pius, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, Verua, Pertinax, Albiuus, Macriuus, the two 
Maximius, the three Gordiaus, Maximus, and Bal- 
binus. He wrote other lives also which have not 
reached us. The greater part of his biographies are 
dedicated to Diocletian and Constantiue. His works 
show carelessuess aud want of proper arrangement. 
See Augustae Historiae Scriptores. 

Capitolium. A celebrated temple and citadel 
at Rome, on the Tarpeian Rock. The foundations 
were laid by Tarquinius Priscus, a.u.c. 139, B.c. 
615. Its walls were raised by his successor Ser- 
vius Tullius, aud Tarquinius Superbus finished it, 
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▲.U.c. 231, B.c. 533. It was not, however, conse¬ 
crated until the third year after the expulsion of 
the kings. This ceremony was performed by the 
consul Horatius. It covered eight acres, was 200 feet 
broad, aud about 215 long. It consisted of three 
parts, a nave sacred to Iupiter, and two wings or 
aisles, the right sacred to Minerva, and the left to 
Iuno. The ascent to it from the Forum was by a 
hundred steps. The magnificence and richness of 
this temple are almost incredible. All the consuls 
successively made donations to the Capitol, and 
Augustus bestowed upon it at one time 2000 pounds 
weight of gold. The gilding of the whole arch of 
the Temple of Iupiter, which was undertaken after 
the destruction of Carthage, cost, according to 
Plutarch, 21,000 talents, or $24,780,000. The gates 
of the temple were of brass, covered with large 
plates of gold. The interior was all of marble, and 
was adorned with vessels and shields of solid sil¬ 
ver, with gilded chariots, etc. The Capitol was 
burned iu the time of Sulla, a.u.c. 670, b.c. 83, 
through the negligence of those who kept it, and 
Sulla rebuilt it, but died before the dedication, 
A * which was performed by Q. Cat- 
ulus in B.c. 69. It was again 

S destroyed in the troubles uuder 
Vitellius, on the 19th of Decem¬ 
ber, a.d. 69; and Vespasian, who 
endeavoured to repair it, saw it 
agaiu in ruins at his death. Do- 
mitiau raised it for the last time, 
and made it more grand and mag¬ 
nificent than had any of his pred- 
Capitoiium (From ecessors,and spent 12,000 taleuts 
a m ** in gilding it. See Roma. 
CapittUum ( tniKpavov, tuovoicpavov). The capi¬ 
tal of a column, which, in the infaucy of building 
as au art, was uothing more than a simple aba¬ 
cus, or square tablet of wood, placed on the top 
of a wooden trunk, the original column, to form 
a broad bed for the architrave to rest upon. 
From this simple beginning, it became eventual¬ 
ly the principal ornament of a column, and a 
prominent feature by which the different archi¬ 
tectural orders are distinguished; being, like I 
them, and strictly speaking, divided into three 
kinds, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals, , 
which, with the Roman alterations, make five I 
varieties in use among the ancients; for the Tus-1 
can is only a species of Doric ; and the Com¬ 
posite is formed by a union of the Iouic aud i 
Corinthian, having the foliage of the latter j 
surmounted by the volutes of the former — a i 
bastard capital introduced in the Imperial Age, ; 
wbeu the genius for invention was succeeded by | 

a love for novelty and splen- ___' 

dour, and first employed iu i , 

the triumphal arches at Rome, \ y 

where a specinieu is still to be 
seen on the Arch of Titus. (See !S | 11 

Column a.) H I I i 1 I ' 

(l) CAPITULUM DorIuUM. Ul) : 

Greek . The Creek Doric cap- - ■ ■ 

ital. which is the simplest of 

all, being divided into no more / 

than three principal parts: f m W 

the large square abacus at the , ** — ■ 

top, retaining in this order 

its primitive character to the ! 

last ; the echinus, or quarter , . 

rouud, unmediatclv below it ; u* m.ohU y\ n » 


and the anuli, or anulete, just above the neck of 
the shaft. 

(5) Roman, The Doric of the Romans is more 
complicated and varied in its 
parts. Instead of the simple 
abacus, they substituted a 
l yT. moulded cymatium and fillet; 
C .! .j in place of the echinus, anovo- 
lo, often broken by carving, 
! as in the example; instead of 

the anulets, either an astragal 
( astragalus ), or a bead and fil- 

-!- let. The example is from a 

Roman temple near Albano. 

DOr ' C M. < ^h r nl ( , A a r° 0: (2) CAPITULUM IONiCITX. 

* (a) Greek. The Greek Ionic 

capital consists of two leading features: the abacas, 
which is smaller and lower than in the Doric, but 
still square in its plan, though moulded on the 
exterior faces; aud the volutes (voluta), or spiral 
mouldings on each side of the front, which are 




Greek Ionic Capital (Erechtheum, Athens: 

Fergusson.) 

frequently connected by a pendent hem or fold, 
as in the example, aud hang down much lower 
than the sculptural echinus between them. 

(6) Roman. The Roman Ionic does uot differ 
very materially, nor in its essential parts, from 
the Greek specimens, excepting that it is often 
elaborately covered with carving; the volutes are 

in general smaller, and the _ 

tasteful hem which hangs Sv —~^i TTT/ 

down between them in the 

preceding engraving is 

never introduced; but that 

is not to be considered as 

a uniform characteristic of V- ' / D 

the Greek order; it does 

not occur in any existing S - -, 

edifice*. 

The annexed specimen of 
the Roman Composite is ta- 

keu from the Arch of Titus. Roman Composite. (Arch 

(3) Catitulum Corin- of THUS.) 

thium. The Corinthian capital is the richest of 
all the pure orders, and the specimens now remain¬ 
ing of it in Greece and Italy do not materially 
ditVer in any characteristic point. It consists of 
an abacus, not square, like that of the Doric and 
Iouic capitals, but hollowed ou the sides, and hav¬ 
ing the angles cut oflf, and a rosette (Jlos ) or other 
similar ornament in the middle. Uuder the aba- 


Roman Composite. (Arch 
of Titus.) 
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cus are small volutes {helices, Vitrnv. iv. 1, 12), 
bending downwards like stalks, two of which meet 
under each angle of 
the abacus, and two 
in the centre of each 
face of the capital, 
where they some¬ 
times toneh, and 
sometimes are inter¬ 
woven with each oth¬ 
er. The whole is sur¬ 
rounded by two cir¬ 
cular rows of leaves 
{folia), each leaf of 
the upper row grow¬ 
ing between and be¬ 
hind those of the 
lower one, in such a 
manner that a leaf 
of the upper row 
falls in the ceutre of 
each of the four faces 
of the capital. In 
the best examples 
these leaves are carved to imitate the acanthus or 
the olive-tree. See Architectura . 

Cappaddcia ( KamradoKia ). A district of Asia 
Minor, to which different boundaries were assigned 
at different times. Under the Persian Empire it 
included the whole country inhabited by a peo¬ 
ple of Syrian origin, who were called (from their 
complexion) White Syrians (Leucosyri), and also 
Cappadoces. Their country embraced the whole 
northeast part of Asia Minor, east of the river 
Halys and north of Mount Taurus, which was af¬ 
terwards divided into Pontus and Cappadocia 
proper. (See Pontus.) Wheu this division took 
place is uncertain ; but we find that under the 
Persian Empire the whole country was governed 
by a line of hereditary satraps, who eventually 
became independent kings. At a later period 
Cappadocia proper was governed by a line of in¬ 
dependent monarebs. In a.d. 17, Archelaiis, the 
last king, died at Rome, and Tiberius made Cap¬ 
padocia a Roman province. Cappadocia was a 
rough and mountainous region. Its fine pastures 
supported an abundance of good horses and mules. 

Capra or Capella (Alf). The brightest star in 
the constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, and 
said to have been originally the uyroph or goat 
who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. See Amal- 
thea; Zeus. 

Capraxia. (1) A small island off the coast of 
Etruria, inhabited only by wild goats, whence its 
name. (2) See Aeoates. 

Capreae. The modern Capri; a small island, 
nine miles in circumference, off Campania, at the 
southern entrance of the Gulf of Pnteoli. The 
scenery is beautiful, aud the climate soft and ge¬ 
nial. Here the emperor Tiberius (q. v.) lived the 
last ten years of his reign, indulging in secret de¬ 
bauchery, and accessible only to bis favourites. 

' Caprlcomus. The Goat, a sign of the zodiac, 
between the Archer and the Waterman, and said to 
have fought with Iupiter against the Titaus. 

Caprlpes. “ Goat - footed.” Au adjective ap¬ 
plied to Pan, to Faunus, and to the Satyrs, all of 
whom are represented in works of art as having 
goat’s feet. 



Corinthian Capital. (From the Tem 
pie of Vests at Tivoli.) 


Capronae. Locks of hair falling over the fore¬ 
head. The modern “bang” or “fringe” (Aptil. 
Flor . i. 3. 3). 

Caprotina. See Philotis. 

Capsa (Km/ra). A strong and ancient city in the 
southwest of Byzacena, in Northern Africa, in a fer¬ 
tile oasis surrounded by a sandy desert, abounding 
in serpents. In the war with Ingurtha it was de¬ 
stroyed by Marius; but was afterwards rebuilt, 
and erected into a colony. 



Capsa (dim. Capsula, Capsella) or Scrlnium. 
A box for holding books and papers among the 
Romans, usually made of beech-wood aud of a 
cylindrical form. There is no doubt respecting 
their form, since they are often placed by the side 
of statues dressed in the toga. The accompanying 
illustration, which 
represents au open 
capsa with six rolls of 
books in it, is from a 
painting at Pompeii. 

There does not ap¬ 
pear to have been any 
difference between 
the capsa and the 
scriniura, except that 
the latter word was 
usually applied to 
those boxes which 
held a considerable 
number of rolls (Martial, i. 2. 4). Boxes used for 
preserving other things besides books were also 
called capsae, while in the scrinia nothing appears 
to have been kept but books, letters, and other 
writings. 

The slaves who had the charge of these book- 
chests were called capsarii , and also custodes scri- 
niorum; and the slaves who carried, in a capsa be¬ 
hind their young masters, the books, etc., of the 
sons of respectable Romans, when they went to 
school, were also called capsarii. We accordingly 
find them mentioned together with the paeda- 
gogi. 

When the capsa contained books of importance, 
it was sealed or kept under lock aud key; whence 
Horace says to his work, Odisti claves et grata 
sigilla pudico {Epist. i. 20, 3). 


Capsa. (Pompeii.) 


Capsarii (1) A name applied to two classes of 
Romau slaves: (a) Those who took care of the 
clothes of persons bathing at the public bath¬ 
houses. (See Balkeae. ) (h) Those who had 

charge of the capsae in which books or letters 
were kept. ( See Capsa. ) (2 ) Soldiers who 

guarded the chests containing the military pa¬ 
pers and registers. (See Dig . 1. 6, 7.) 


Captlvi “The Captives”; one of the most 
popular of the plays of Plautus, and styled rather 
extravagantly by Lessiug “the best piece that 
has ever come upon the stage.” It is uuusually re¬ 
strained in language and action (fabula stataria ), 
and in the prologue Plautus takes credit for its 
freedom from indecency. It has no female char¬ 
acters and no love - intrigue. Good separate 
editions are those of Sonnenschein (London, 
1880), Brix (Leipzig, 1884), aud Hallidie (London, 
1891). 


Capua (KaTrvq), A rich and flourishing city, the 
capital of Campania until ruined by the Romans. 
Its original name was Vulturnum, which was 
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•changed by the Tyrrheni, after they became mas¬ 
ters of the place, to Capua. This latter name was 
mythically derived from that of their leader Capys, 
who, according to Festns, received this appellation 
from his feet being deformed and turned inward. 
The name is not of Latin, but probably of Oscan 
origiu. The Latins, however, pretended, notwith¬ 
standing, to ascribe the foundation of the city 
to Romulus, who named it, as they stated, after 
one of his ancestors. Capua was the chief city 
of the southern Tyrrheni, aud even after it fell 
under the Roman dominion continued to be a 
powerful and flourishing place. Capua deeply 
offended the Romans by opeuing its gates to Han¬ 
nibal after the victory of Cannae (q. v.), though the 
luxury and debauchery of the place did much to 
impair the energy of his troops who wintered there. 
The vengeance inflicted by Rome upon the Cap- 
uaus was, however, of a most fearful nature, when, 
five years after, the city again fell under its do¬ 
minion. Most of the senators and principal in¬ 
habitants were pnt to death, the greater part of 
the remaining citizens were sold into slavery, and 
by a decree of the Seuate the Capuaui ceased to 
exist as a people. The city and territory, how¬ 
ever, did not become thereupon deserted. A few 
inhabitants were allowed to remain in the former, 
and the latter was in a great measure sold by the 


; be formed from the three specimens here intro- 
. duced. 


Ruins at Capua. 

Romans to the neighbouring communities. In litis 
Caesar sent a powerful colony to Capua, and under 
the emperors it again flourished. But it suffered 
greatly from the barbarians in a later age; so much 
so, in fact, that the bishop Landulfus and the Lom¬ 
bard, Count Lando, transferred the inhabitants to 
Casilinum, on the Vulturous, and this is the site 
of modern Capua. 

Capttlus (kcjttt], (1) The hilt of a sword, 

which was frequently much ornamented. (See 
Gladius.) The handles of knives were also elabo¬ 
rately carved ; and of the beautiful workmanship 
sometimes bestowed on them, a judgment may 


Capuli. (Montfaucon.) 

(2) The handle of a plough (Ovid, Pont. i. 8, 
57), of which the usual name was stiva. See Ara- 
trum. 

(3) A bier or coffin. See Funus. 

Caput. A word which from the sense of “ head,” 
literal or metaphorical (in¬ 
cluding under the latter the 
meaniug of “ source,” “ begin¬ 
ning”), comes to signify: (1) 
A single persou or thing as 
distinct from an aggregate 
(Inst. iii. 16, 6; Dig. 6, 1, 1, 3). 
Heuce perhaps its use to ex¬ 
press a ‘‘chapter” of a law 
(Dig. 9,2,2, pr.) and a territorial 
unit for the purpose of land tax¬ 
ation under the later Empire 
(Cod. 10,2). (2) A human beiug 

(Caes. B. G. iv. 15), e. g. as a sub¬ 
ject of the poll-tax (Dig. 50, 4, 
18, 8); and in this sense cveu 
slaves may be iucluded, as in 
the phrase noxalis actio caput 
sequitur (Inst. iv. 8, 5). But 
there is a tendency to restrict 
the term to citizens of some sub¬ 
stance ; thus the lowest century 
of Servius Tullius comprised the 
proletarii aud capite censi; of 
whom the latter, having lit¬ 
tle or no property, were barely 
rated as so many hewl of cit¬ 
izens (Gell. xvi. 10 ; Cic. de Rep. 
ii. 22). (3) A human being re¬ 

garded as capable of legal 
rights ( persona). (4) That capacity or those 
legal rights themselves. 

Caput. The principal of a debt. See Fexus. 

Caput Extorum. The convex upper part of 
the liver of a victim, from which the haruspices 
chiefly drew their prognostications regarding com¬ 
ing events. Any disease or deficiency in this or¬ 
gan was regarded as of unfavorable import. It 
was divided into two parts—one called /amilia- 
ris , from which the fate of friends was foretold; 
the other, ftostilis, from which they predicted the 
fate of enemies. See Pliuy, H. N. xi. $$ 189, 190; 
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Livy, viii. 9 ; Cic. de Div. ii. 12, 13, $ 28 foil.; aud 
the articles Augur ; Divinatio; Haruspkx. 

Capys (Kain/r). (1) Son of Assaracus, and father 
of Andrises. (2) A companion of Aeneas, from 
whom Capua was said to have derived its name. 

Capys Silvius. See Silvius. 

Caribus (jcdpajSor, Kapaftiov). A coracle or boat 
made of wicker-work, and covered with rawhides. 
Caesar (B. C. i. 54) describes the carabns as used 
by him in Spain from having been seen by him in 
Britain. The subjoined illustration is taken from 
Valtnrius. 



Carabus. (Valturius.) 


Caracalla. A Gaulish outer garment resem¬ 
bling the Roman lacerna (q. v.), aud first intro¬ 
duced at Rome by the emperor Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus Bassianus, who compelled all plebeians 
who came to court to wear it, and hence received 
the name Caracalla, by which he is best known 
in history (Aurel. Viet. Epit. 21). In its longer 
form it came in later times to be worn by the 
clergy under the name of cassock ( sottana , sou¬ 
tane). Like the laceimaj}t was furnished with a 
cowl or hood (cuculhts). 

Caracalla, Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus. 
The eldest son of Septimius Severus. His name 
Caracalla was derived from a species of Gallic cas¬ 
sock which he introduced at Rome; and that of Bas- 
siauus from his maternal grandfather. Caracalla 
was born at Lugdunnm (Lyons), A.D. 188, and was 
appointed by his father to be his colleague in the 
government at the age of thirteen years; yet he 
is said, even at this early age, to have attempt¬ 
ed his father’s life. Severus died a.d. 211, and 
was succeeded by 7 his two sous, Caracalla aud 
Geta. These two brothers bore towards each 
other, even from infaucy, the most inveterate ha¬ 
tred. After a campaign against the Caledonians, 
they concluded a disgraceful peace and then wished 
to divide the Empire between them; but their 
design was opposed by their mother, Iulia, aud 
by the principal men of the State; so that Cara- 
calla now resolved to get rid of his brother, by 
causing him to be assassinated. After many un¬ 
successful attempts, he pretended to desire a rec¬ 
onciliation, and requested his mother to procure 
him an interview with his brother in her own 
apartment. Geta appeared, and was stabbed in 
his mother’s arms, a.d. 212, by several centurions, 
who had received orders to this effect. The prae¬ 
torian guards were prevailed upou, by rich dona¬ 
tions, to proclaim Caracalla sole emperor, and to 
declare Geta an enemy to the State; and the Sen¬ 
ate confirmed the nomination of the soldiers. Af¬ 
ter this, the whole life of Caracalla was only one 
series of cruelties and acts of extravagaut folly. 
All who had been in any way connected with 
Geta were put to death, not even their children 
being spared. The historiau Dio Cassius makes 
the whole number of victims to have amounted to 
20,000 (Dio Cass, lxxvii. 4). Among those who 


fell in this horrible butchery was the celebrated 
lawyer Papinianus. Aud yet, after this, by a sin¬ 
gular act of contradiction, he not only put to 
death many of those who had been concerned in 
the murder of his brother, but even demanded of 
the Senate that he should be enrolled among the 
gods. His pattern was Sulla, whose tomb be re¬ 
stored and adorned. Like this dictator, he en¬ 
riched his soldiers with the most extravagant 
largesses which extortion enabled him to furnish. 
The augmentation of pay received by them is 
said to have amounted to 280 millions of ses¬ 
terces a year. As cruel as Caligula and Nero, 
but weaker than either, he regarded the Senate 
aud people with equal 
hatred and contempt. 

From motives of ava¬ 
rice, he gave all the 
freemen of the Empire 
the right of citizen¬ 
ship, and was the first 
who received Egyp¬ 
tians into the Senate. 

Of all his follies, how¬ 
ever, the greatest was 
his admiration of Al¬ 
exander of Macedon. 

From his infancy he 
made this monarch his 
model, and copied him 
in everything which it 
was easy to imitate. 

He had even a Mace¬ 
donian phalaux of sixteen thousand men, all born 
in Macedonia, and commanded by officers bearing 
the same names with those who had served under 
Alexander. Convinced, moreover, that Aristotle 
had participated in the conspiracy against the 
sou of Philip, he caused the works of the philos¬ 
opher to be burned. With equally foolish enthu¬ 
siasm for Achilles, he made him the object of his 
deepest veneration. He went to Ilium to visit 
the grave of Homer’s hero, aud poisoned his fa- 
| vonrite freedman, uamed Festus, to imitate Achil¬ 
les iu his grief for Patroclus. His conduct in his 
campaigns iu Gaul, where he committed all sorts 
of cruelties, was still more degrading. He crossed 
over the Rhine into the countries of the Catti and 
Alemanni. The Catti defeated him, and permit¬ 
ted him to repass the river only on condition of 
paying them a large sum of money. He next 
marched through the laud of the Alemanni as 
an ally, and built several fortifications. He theu 
called together the young men of the tribe, as if 
he iuteuded to take them into his service, and 
caused his own troops to surround them and cut 
them in pieces. For this barbarous exploit he 
assumed the surname of Alemannicus. In Dacia 
he gained some advantages over the Goths. He 
signed a treaty of peace at Antioch with Arta- 
bantis, the Parthian king, who submitted to all 
his demands. He invited Abdares, the king of 
Edessa, an ally of the Romans, to Autiocb, load¬ 
ed him with chains, and took possession of his 
estates. He exercised the same treachery tow¬ 
ards Vologeses, king of Armenia; but the Armeni¬ 
ans flew to arms and repulsed the Romaus. After 
this, Caracalla went to Alexandria, to punish the 
people of that city for ridiculing him. While 
preparations were making for a great massacre, 
he offered hecatombs to Serapis, and visited the 
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tomb of Alexander, on which he left his imperial 
ornaments by way of offeriug. He afterwards 
devoted the inhabitants for several dayB and 
nights to plunder and butchery, and seated him¬ 
self, in order to have a view of the bloody spec¬ 
tacle, on the top of the Temple of Serapis, where 
he consecrated the dagger which he had drawn, 
some years before, agaiust his own brother. His 
desire to triumph over the Parthians induced him 
to violate the peace, under the pretence that Ar- 
tabauus had refused him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. He found the country undefeuded, rav¬ 
aged it, marched through Media, and approached 
the capital. The Parthians, who had retired be¬ 
yond the Tigris to the mountains, were preparing 
to attack the Roraaus the following year with all 
their forces. Caracalla returned without delay to 
Mesopotamia, without having even seen the Par¬ 
thians. When the Senate received from him in¬ 
formation of the submission of the East, they de¬ 
creed him a triumph and the surname Parthicus. 
Beiug informed of the warlike preparations of the 
Parthians, he prepared to renew the contest; but 
Macrinns, the praetorian prefect, whom he had 
offended, assassinated him at Edessa, a.d. 217, on 
his way to the Temple of Luuus. His reign had 
lasted more than six years. It is remarkable that 
this prince, although he did so much to degrade 
the throne of the Caesars, yet raised at Rome 
some of the most spleudid structures that graced 
the capital. Magnificent thermae bore his name 
( see BalneaB ), and among other monumeuts of 
lavish expenditure was a triumphal arch, on 
which were represented the victories and achieve¬ 
ments of his father, Severus, and of which an 
illustration is given on page 118. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his crimes, Caracalla was deified after death 
by a decree of the Senate. 

Caractflcus. A king of the Silures in Britain, a 
people occnpying what is now southern Wales. Af¬ 
ter withstanding, for the space of seven years (a.d. 
43-50) the Roman arms, he was defeated iu a pitched 


battle by Ostorius Scapula, and bis forces pat to the 
rout. Taking refuge, upon this, with Cartismau- 
dua, queen of the Brigautes, he was betrayed by 
her into the hands of the Romans, and led to Rome. 
Great importance was attached to his capture. 
Claudius, who was emperor at the time, augment¬ 
ed the territories of Cartismandua, and triumphal 
honours were decreed to Ostorius. This exploit 
was compared to the capture of Syphax by Scip- 
io, and that of Persens by Aemilins Panlus. The 
manly aud independent bearing, however, of the 
British prince, wheu brought into the presence 
of the Rornau emperor, excited so much admira¬ 
tion that his fetters were removed, and freedom 
was granted him, together with his wife aud 
children, who had shared his captivity. There 
is no evidence that Caractacns ever returned 
to Britain, and he is believed to have been in 
Rome at the time of his death (Tac. Ann. xii. 33 
foil.). 

Tradition says that the Claudia mentioned by 
St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21) was his daughter and in¬ 
troduced Christianity into Britain, but there is no 
historical evidence to support this legend. Carac- 
tacus is believed to have died in a.D. 54. 

Car&lia or Carfiles. The modern Cagliari; the 
chief town of Sardiuia, with an excellent har¬ 
bour. 

Carambia (Kapapfiis). A promontory, with a 
city of the same name, on the coast of Paphla- 
gonia. 

Caranus (K apavos or Kaprjvos). A descendant of 
Heracles, and said to have settled at Edessa, in 
Macedonia, with an Argive colony, about b.c.750, 
and to have become the founder of the dynasty of 
Macedonian kings. 

Carausius. A native of Gaul, born among the 
Menapii. His naval abilities attracted the uotice 
of Maximian, who gave him the commaud of a 
squadron against the pirates. He proved, how¬ 
ever, uufaithful to his trust, aud too much bent 
upon enriching himself. Maximian thereupon 
gave orders to put him to death; but Carausius, 
apprised of this iu season, retired with his fleet 
to Britain. Here be succeeded in gaining over, or 
else intimidating, the ouly Roman legion that re¬ 
mained in the island, and finally proclaimed him¬ 
self emperor. He forced the emperors Maximian 
and Diocletian to acknowledge his authority, 
which he maintained for the space of seven years 
(286-293). He was assassiuated by Allectus. 

Carb&aua ( Kapircuros ). Cotton; an Eastern 
product, originally called tree-wool (?pia air6 £w- 
Xov), like the German Baumwolle. See Herod, iii. 
106; and ib. 47. It was brought by the Phoeni¬ 
cians into Spain. The Greeks gained their first 
real knowledge of it at the time of the Indian ex¬ 
pedition of Alexander the Great, after which its 
use became general. The finest cotton came from 
Egypt, where the priests wore cotton garments; 
aud from Arabia. Caecilins Statius mentions cot¬ 
ton at Rome as early as B.c. 180, and later it was 
used not only for articles of clothing, but for tent- 
curtains, awnings, sails, etc. (See Plin. H. X. xii. 
$ 39; xix. $ 10; Cic. Terr. v. 12, $ 30; Verg. Jen. iii. 
357; Lucret. vi. 109.) There were manufactories 
of cotton goods in Malta, wheuce cotton clothiug 
was called vettis Melitensis at Rome (Cic. Verr. ii. 
72, $ 176 et al.). Raw cotton was used for stuffing 
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pillows in the East, and the Macedonians filled 
tbeir saddles with it (Strabo, 693). Pliny speaks 
of cotton under the name gossypium ( xii. $ 39). 
The word carbarns is Indian, the Sanskrit form be> 
ing karpdsa. On the use of cotton by the ancients, 
see Marqnardt, Privatleben , pp. 470-474. 

Carbatina (Kap^arivTj). (I) A sort of rude shoe, 
made of untauned ox-hide, placed under the foot, 
and tied with several thongs in such a way as to 
cover the whole foot and part of the leg (Lucian, 
Alex. p. 246; Xen. Anab. iv. 5,14). (2) A skin-cov¬ 

ered structure used by besiegers. See Testudo. 

Carbo. The name of a family of the gens Papi¬ 
na. (1) C. Papirius Carbo, a distinguished ora¬ 
tor, and a man of great talents but no principle. 
He was one of the three commissioners or trium¬ 
virs for carrying iuto effect the agrarian law of 
Tib. Gracchus. His tribuueship of the plebs, B.c. 
131, was characterized by the most vehement op¬ 
position to the aristocracy; but after the death of 
C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly deserted the popu¬ 
lar party, and in his consulship (120) undertook 
the defence of Opimins, who had murdered C. 
Gracchus. In 119, Carbo was accused by L. Lici- 
nius Crassus; and, as he foresaw his condemna¬ 
tion, he put an end to his own life. (2) Cn. Papirius 
Carbo, one of the leaders of the Marian party. He 
was thrice cousul-i-namely, in B.c. 85, 84, and 82. 
In 82, he carried ou war against Sulla; but was at 
length obliged to fly to Sicily, where he was put 
to death by Pompey at Lilybaeum. 

Care duo. The modern Carcassonne; a town of 
the Tectosages, in Gallia Narbouensis. 

Career ([deafuarripiov ). A prison. 

(1) Greek. Imprisonment was seldom used 
among the Greeks as a legal punishment for of¬ 
fences. Among the Athenians, with whom we 
are chiefly concerned, it was practically unknown 
in the sense of confinement for a definite period 
after conviction. They had neither the appliances 
in the shape of walls and bars, nor were they 
willing to incur the expense; and they preferred 
either banishment or the death penalty. Capital 
punishment was inflicted without hesitation for 
comparatively trifling offences, but by more hu¬ 
mane methods than those of modern Europe until 
quite recent times. 

Imprisonment before trial, on the other hand, 
was common enough, though bail was freely ac¬ 
cepted in cases other than capital; the terror of 
exile was in general thought sufficient to keep 
a man to his bail (iyy\nj). The farmers of the 
taxes and lessees of other revenues (rcXa>*«, pta- 
Bovpivot), as well as their sureties (o2 iyyvoiptvot), 
were liable to imprisonment if the duties were 
uot paid by a specified time; and in cases where 
default was to be feared, they might even be 
imprisoned at the discretion of the Senate or 
law-courts. This was the great safeguard to 
insure regularity of payment. Again, persons 
who had been mulcted in penalties might be 
confined till they paid them, not ouly in criminal 
cases, but iu some civil actions instituted for 
damages as well. Certain of the artpoi also, 
if they exercised the rights of citizenship, were 
subject to the same consequences (Demosth. c. 
Timocr . p. 732, $ 103). We read, moreover, of 
AfcrfLor as a public stigma put upon disgraceful 
offeuces, such as theft; but this was a npoaripgpa 
or additional penalty, the inflictiou of which was 


at the option of the court; and the burpds itself 
was not so much an imprisonment as a public ex¬ 
posure in the noboKaKKt} or stocks, for five days 
and nights—called also iv £v\o> fc&iadai (Deuiosth. 
loc. eit.j p. 700, $ 2; pp. 732-733, $$ 103,105; p. 736, 
$114). One more description of imprisonment 
remains to be noticed, that in the interval be¬ 
tween condemnation and execution. Iu this last 
case, owing to the insecurity of the building, the 
prisoner was chaiued, and was under the special 
custody of the Eleven, who were also responsible 
for the execution itself. See Hendeka. 

There are several passages from which we 
might infer the existence at Athens of imprison¬ 
ment as a punishment by itself—e. g. Plato, Apol . 
37 C ; LawSj ix. 864 E, 880 B, and especially x. 908. 
But such vague allusions prove nothing against 
the persistent silence of the historians and or¬ 
ators. “ Of imprisonment as a punishment by it¬ 
self,” Schomann argues, “ we have no certain ex¬ 
ample and this remark in his text is supported 
by a good note ( Antiq. i. 489, Eng. traus.). The 
opposite and less probable opinion has, however, 
been jnaiutained by K. F. Hermann (StaatsaU 
terth. $ 139) and Caillemer (ap. Daremberg and 
Saglio). 

The prisou at Athens is frequently mentioned 
in the orators, both by its usual name, decrpatTrjptovy 
and the euphemistic equivalent oUrjpa. But the 
plural &ccrp<»TT)pia does not seem to occur in any 
Attic writer, though there are passages where, if 
a plurality of prisons existed at Athens, we should 
almost certainly find them mentioned. This argu¬ 
ment seems almost decisive in favour of the opin¬ 
ion of J. H. Lipsius ( Att. Process , p. 73 n.), that 
there was only one. The authority of Hesychius 
and the Etymologicum Magnum is insufficient to 
prove, in the face of probability, that there was 
an Athenian prison called Orjattov ; and there is 
no proof that the other names for prisons record¬ 
ed by the grammarians are to be referred to Ath¬ 
ens. Among these local names was dvayuaiov or 
avaKatov in Boeotia, icipapos in Cyprus, ko>s at Cor¬ 
inth ; and among the Ionians yopyvprj, as at Samos 
(Herod, iii. 145); /SaXat/cf r or /daXaucajcc r, /9Xcopov, 
tyfrovy criposy all mentioned by Hesychius. The 
appearauce of the Latin career in the Sicilian 
Greek Kctpuapovy and conversely of the Greek Xaro- 
piat in the Latin lautumiae y is noticed by Momm¬ 
sen as a proof of the early intercourse between 
the Romans and Sicily (P. H. i. 167, Eng. trans.). 
Some of the above names may l>e slang or nick- 
! names, such as are often applied to prisons in our 
own day : thus yopyvpa is explained to mean “ a 
sewer”; tyfrov may be connected with wror, “a 
mouse-trap.” The gate through which criminals 
were led to execution was called x a pi»v*iov or Ovpa 
xapvvtioe (Poll. viii. 102), a grim joke which can 
hardly have arisen at Athens, where executions 
were private. 

The Attic expression for imprisonment was drlv, 
a word which by no means implies the use of 
chains or fetters. The phrase in the oath of the 
fiovXivraiy or senators, ovfle irjera) *A0rjvai<ov ovdiva , 
is explained by Demosthenes (<c. Timocr. p. 746, $ 
147) as a security against arbitrary imprisonment 
by the executive government without trial. It 
was, in fact, the habeas corpus of the Athenian 
constitution. But he is careful to add ($ 151) that 
no such words occur in the oath of the Heliastae 
or dicasts; the law-courts had absolute power 
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over men’s lives, liberties, and fortunes. We have 
also the phrase abco-pos <f)v\aKTf (as in Thuc. iii. 
34), like the libera custodia of the Romans, signi¬ 
fying that a person was uuder strict surveillance 
and guard, though not confined within the walls 
of a prison. 

(2) Roman. The oldest prison at Rome, tra¬ 
ditionally the ouly one in early times (Juv. iii. 312), 
was called simply Career; and is still to be seen 
on the eastern slope of the Capitoline Hill, to the 
right of the ascent from the Forum. The name 
Mamertinus, usually applied to the Career, is me¬ 
diaeval and not classical. The Tnllianuui consists 
of a larger oblong upper aud a smaller underground 
circular dungeon; the latter is that called the 
Tullianura, a name which has often been incor¬ 
rectly explained. As the original erection of the 
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Career was attributed to Aliens Marcius (Livy, i. 
33), it was conjectured by the etymologists that 
the name Tullianum must have been derived from 
Servius Tullius, “ evidently a double mistake, as 
the lower chamber would certainly not have been 
added after the upper one ” (Middleton, Anc. Rome , 
p. 80). It is now agreed that it is from the tullii, or 
springs for whose waters it formed a reservoir; 
that it was built in the first instauce simply to pro¬ 
tect the water supply of the Capitol; and was ouly 
in later times used as a part of the prisou when a 
captive, as in the well-known instance of Ingur- 
tha, was doomed to be killed by cold and starvation 
(Festus aud P. Diac. s. v. tullii, pp. 352-353, Mtil- 
ler; Plut. Mar . 12 ; Burn, Rome and the Campagna , 
p. 81). The name therefore originally meant 11 well- 
house.” Thus Livy speaks of the infamous Plemini- 
us as deiectus in Tullianum (xxix. 22), which in an¬ 
other passage is expressed by the words in inferio- 
rem demissus carcerem necatusque (xxxiv. 44). It was 
here, too, that Lentulus and the other accomplices 
of Catiline were strangled by order of the triumviri 
eapitales; and Sallust describes it as sunk twelve 
feet in the earth, strongly walled, and with a roof 
vaulted with stone arches (Cat. 55). In reality, 
as modern investigations have shown, the con¬ 
struction is so old that it points to a time wlieu 
the arch was not used in Roman architecture, 
standing next among existing remains to the pre¬ 
historic walls on the Palatine; the roof being of j 
stone slabs, each overlapping the one beneath it. , 
an approximation to the true arch found also | 


in the well-known treasury of Myceuae and other 
primitive buildings. The upper chamber is also 
of very early date, but later than the Tullianum; 
and it is not iu its primitive condition. A project¬ 
ing string-course on the outside records a restora¬ 
tion iu the reign of Tiberius by the consults suffecti 
for the year a.d. 22. Auother name for this part 
of the prison was Robur, in old Latin Robns. The 
Robur is spoken of as a place of execution in sev¬ 
eral passages (Livy, xxxviii. 59 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 29), 
and is spoken of by Middleton as “ the scene of 
countless butcheries and slow torture such as the 
Romaus delighted in.” During each triumph, in 
his course up to the Capitol, the victorious gen¬ 
eral paused for a while near the Tullianum till 
word was brought him that some of his principal 
captives had been put to death in its gloomy 
vault. The Scalae Gemoniae (called by Pliny 
Gradu8 Gemitorii, “stair of sighs”) led from the 
Forum to the door of the upper prisou, and here 
the dead bodies of Sabinns, of Vitellius, of Se- 
iauus, aud many other noted persons were ex¬ 
posed. (Cf. Tac. Hist. iii. 74, 85; Suet. Tib. 61; 
Yitell. 17; and the touching story in Pliny, H. N. 
viii. 145, of the faithful dog who there watched 
his master’s body night and day and brought it 
food.) 

The name Robur was given to the Tullianum 
from the oaken beams ( robora ) that lined it in 
j early times. Plutarch (Marius, 12) calls the lower 
dungeon to flapaOpov. A tradition of the Ro¬ 
man Church makes St. Peter and St. Paul to 
have been imprisoned here in the time of Nero, 
and declares the spring which still exists to have 
sprung up miraculously for the baptism of the 
jailers by St. Peter. The building has therefore 
been named S. Pietro in Carcere. See Middleton, 
Remains of Ancient Rome , i. pp. 151 foil., where 
a plan and section are given (London, 1892); 
and Mommsen, Hist, of Rome , i. 308 (American ed. 
1888). 

Sallust, iu the passage already cited, gives an 
impressive picture of the lower vault in which Iu- 
gurtha and also Verciugetorix perished. “ There 
is,” he says, “ iu the prison a chamber named the 
Tullianum, about twelve feet below the surface of 
the earth. It is surrounded by walls, and covered 
by a vaulted roof of stone; but its appearance is 
repulsive and fearful, because of the neglect, the 
darkness, and the stench.” Access to the lower 
dungeon was originally possible only through the 
hole in the ceiling. The exact proportions of the 
vault are 19 feet in length, 10 feet in width, aud 
6$ feet in height. 

The name Mamertinus, often applied to this 
prison, was bestowed upon it in the early part of 
the Middle Ages from a statue of Mars (Mainers) 
which stood near it on the Clivus Argentarius. 
From the same statue is derived the modern name 
of the street, Via del Marforio. 

This prison was obviously too small to contain 
any number of prisoners, and probably from the 
first was appropriated to those condemned to 
death. The earliest mention of another prison is 
in the days of the Decemvirate, B.c. 450. Appius 
Claudius is said to have built one for political 
purposes, to overawe the champions of plebeian lib¬ 
erties (Livy, iii. 57). It was into this prison that he 
was himself thrown, aud committed suicide while 
awaiting his trial. At a later period we find an 
additional prison called Lautumiae, or stone-quar- 
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ries, in the immediate neighbourhood of the original 
Career. It is not likely that there were ever any 
quarries on this spot, which was to the northwest 
of the Forum; but it may have been named after 
the Syracusan \aropiat mentioned above, which 
were thus used. Varro ( L . L. v. 151, Mttll.) iden¬ 
tified the Lautumiae with the Tullianum, and has 
been followed by some of the moderns; but they 
are distinguished by the best writers on Roman 
topography (Becker, Bam. AUerth. i. 262-268; 
Burn, p. 80). 

With the growth of the city other prisons be¬ 
came necessary; but the words of Roman histo¬ 
rians generally refer to these alone. Close to the 
Career, and between it and the Temple of Concord, 
were the Scalae Gemoniae (q. v.), where the bodies 
of criminals were exposed after execution. 

Carcdres. A row of small vaulted chambers, 
forming the starting-point of the races in the 
circus. 8ee Circus. 

Carchedon (K ap^qban/). The Greek uame of 
Carthage. See Carthago. 

Caroheaium ( Kapxqcrtov ). (1) A kind of cup, 

rather long, narrower in the middle than at either 
extremity, and with handles (&ra) stretching from 
the top to the bottom. Asclepiades (in Ath. 488 foil.) 



Carchesium. 


mentions carchesia among those vessels which have 
feet. It was a peculiarly Greek cup (Macrob. Sat. 
v. 21 init. ), and generally of a splendid nature. 
(2) The same term designated the tops of a ship— 
i. e. the structure surmounting the mast immedi¬ 
ately above the yards (antennae). See Navis. 

Cardam$16 (K apdapvXrj). A town in Messenia; 
now Scardamoula. 

Cardea. A Roman divinity, presiding over the 
hinges ( cardines ) of doors—that is, over family life 
(Tertull. adv. Gnost. 10). 

Cardia (K apbia). A town on the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese, on the Gulf of Melas, the birthplace of Eu- 
menes (q. v.). It was destroyed by Lysimachus, 
who built the town of Lysimachia in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Cardo (0aip6s y (rrpofavs, (rrp6<f)iy£, ytyyXvpos). 
A hinge, a pivot. 

The first figure in the annexed illustration is 
designed to show the general form of a door, as we 
find it with a pivot at the top and bottom (a b) in 
ancient remaius of stone, marble, wood, and bronze. 
The second figure represents a bronze hinge in the 
Egyptian collection of the British Museum; its 
pivot ( b ) is exactly cylindrical. Under these is 
drawn the threshold of a temple, or other large 
edifice, with the plan of the folding-doors. The 
pivots move in holes fitted to receive them (b b), 


each of which is in an angle behind the antepag- 
mentum. When Hector forces the gate of the 
Grecian camp, he does it by breaking both the 



hinges (dp<f>or£povs Baipovs )—i. e., as explained by 
the scholiasts, the pivots (oTpofjnyyas) at the top 
aud bottom. See Cataracta. 

According to the ancient lexicons, cardo denoted 
not only the pivot, but sometimes the socket ( fora - 
men ) in which it turned. Postis appears to have 
meaut the upright pillar (a 6) in the frame of the 
door. The whole of this “post,” including the 
pivots, appears to be called <jrpo<f)*vf aud cardo by 
Theophrastus and Pliuy, who say that it was best 
made of elm, because elm does not warp, and be¬ 
cause the whole door will preserve its proper form, 
if this part remains unaltered. 

The Greeks and Romans also used hinges exact¬ 
ly like those now in common use. Four Roman 
hinges of bronze, preserved in the British Museum, 
are shown in the following illustration. 



Cardines. (British Museum.) 


The proper Greek uame for this kiud of hinge 
was yiyyXvpos : whence Aristotle applies it to the 
joint of a bivalve shell; and the anatomists call 
those joints of the human body ginglymoid which 
allow motion only in one plane, such as the elbow- 
joint. 

The form of the door above delineated makes it 
manifest why the principal line laid down in sur¬ 
veying laud was called cardo (see Agrimensores) ; 
and it further explains the application of the same 
term to the North Pole, the supposed pivot on 
which the heavens revolved (Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. 
ii. 10, 45). The lower extremity of the universe 
was conceived to turn upon another pivot, corre¬ 
sponding to that at the bottom of the door; and 
the conception of these two principal points in 
geography and astronomy led to the application of 
the same term to the east aud west also. Hence 
our “four points of the compass” are called by 
ancient writers quatuor cardines orbis terrarum ; and 
the four principal winds, N., S., E., and W., are the 
cardinales venti (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 85 ). 
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Carduohi (Kapbovxoi). A powerful and warlike 
people, probably the Kurds of moderu times, who 
dwelt iu the mountaius which divided Assyria 
from Armenia. See Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 15. 

Carla (Kapi'a). A district of Asia Minor, iu its 
southwestern corner. It is intersected by low 
mountain chains, ruuuing out far into the sea iu 
long promontories, forming gulfs along the coast 
and inland valleys that were fertile and well-wa¬ 
tered. The chief products of the country were corn, 
wine, oil, and figs. The coast was inhabited chiefly 
by Greek colonists. The inhabitants of the reBt of 
the country were Carians, a people nearly allied to 
the Lydians and Mysians. The Greeks considered 
the people mean aud stnpid, even for slaves. The 
country was governed by a race of native princes, 
who fixed their abode at Halicarnassus. These 
princes were subject-allies of Lydia and Persia, 
and some of them rose to great distinction in war 
aud peace. (See Artemisia ; Mausolus.) Under 
the Romans, Caria formed a part of the province 
of Asia. As the Carians were often used as mer¬ 
cenaries, the proverb arose tv Kapt tcivdvvtvriv, 
equivalent to the familiar Latin experimentnm 
facere in corpore viii. Cf. the scholiast on Plato, 
Laches , 187 B; and Polyb. x. 32,11. 

The couutry was said to have got its name from 
Car (Kap), the brother of Mysus and Lydus (Herod, 
i. 171). 

Caricature. See Graffiti; Pictura. 

Carina. The keel of a ship. See Navis. 

Carina©. A street of Rome where Cicero, Pom- 
pey, and others of the principal Romans lived. 
From the epithet lautae , which Vergil applies to 
the Cariuae, we may infer that the houses which 
stood iu this quarter of ancient Rome were distin¬ 
guished by an air of superior elegance and gran¬ 
deur (Aen. viii. 361 foil.). The name Cariuae is 
probably derived from the street's position iu a 
hollow between the Coelian, Esquiliue, and Pala¬ 
tine hills. 

Carinua, M. Aurelius. The eldest son of the 
emperor Cants, who gave him the title of Caesar 
aud the rank of Augustus, together with the gov¬ 
ernment of Italy, Illyricum, Africa, and the West, 
wheu he himself was setting out, with his second 
son Numerianus, to make war agaiust the Persiaus. 
Carus, knowing the evil qualities of Cariuus, gave 
him this charge with great reluctance; but he had 



no alternative, as Numerianus, though superior io 
every respect to his elder brother, was too young 
to hold so important a command. As soon as Ca- 
rinus entered Gaul, which his father had particu¬ 
larly charged him to defend against the barbarians 
who menaced an irruption, he gave himself up to 
the most degrading excesses, discharged the most 
competent meu from public employment, and sub¬ 
stituted the vile companions of his debaucheries. 
On hearing of the death of his father, be indulged 
in new excesses and new crimes. Still, however, 
his courage and his victories merit praise. He de¬ 
feated the barbarians who bad beguu to attack tbe 
Empire, among others the Sarmatae, and he after¬ 
wards overthrew Sabinus Iuliauus, who had as¬ 
sumed the purple in Venetia. He then marched 
against Diocletian, who had proclaimed himself 
emperor after the death of Numerian. The two 
armies met in Moesia, aud several engagements 
took place, iu which success seemed balanced. At 
last a decisive battle was fought uear Marguni, 
and Cariuus was on the point of gaiuing a com¬ 
plete victory, wheu he was slain by a tribune of 
his own army, who had received an outrage at his 
bauds. This event took place a.d. 285, so that tbe 
reign of Carinus, computing it from his father’s 
death, was a little more than one year. His life 
was written by Vopiscus. 

Caristia or Charistia. A Roman family cele¬ 
bration held on February 22 (viii. Kal. Mart.) fol¬ 
lowing the Dies Parentales (February 13-21) and 
the Feralia (February 21), which days were sacred 
to the dead. The feast was a thanksgiving for the 
survivors. None but relatives were invited, and 
ou this occasion quarrels and misunderstandings 
were ended ; whence some derive the word Caristia 
from xaptfo/uu, but the better-approved spelliug 
is agaiust this view, and Ovid regards the word as 
connected with carus (Ovid, Fast. ii. 617). 

Carmania (Kappavia). A province of the ancient 
Persian Empire, bounded on the west by Persia 
proper, ou the north by Parthia, on the east by 
Gedrosia, aud on the south by the Indian Ocean. 
See Persia. 

Carmelus (K apprjXos). A range of mountains in 
Palestine, commencing on the northern border of 
Samaria, aud ruuning through the southwestern 
part of Galilee, till it terminates iu the promon¬ 
tory of the same name (Cape Carmel). 

Carmen. (1) De Figuris. An auonymous di¬ 
dactic poem on rhetorical figures discovered in a 
MS. at Paris, and published by Quicherat, and la¬ 
ter by Schueidewiu (Gottingen, 1841). It consists 
of 185 or 186 hexameters, and treats of tbe figures 
of speech iu such a way that each figure has three 
lines of the text. The peculiarities of its diction 
lead one to place its date during the later Empire. 
See Teuffel, Hist. Roman Lit., Eng. trans.,451,1. (2) 
De PoxDERinus et Mexsuris. A poem found in 
some of the MSS. of Priscian, but undoubtedly ear¬ 
lier than his time, and probably of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. It has 208 hexameters, tbe best 
edition of which is that of F. Uultsch iu bis Script 
Metrolog . Rom. (1866). (3) De MorIbus. See Cato, 
Dionysius. (4) De Philomela. 8ee Philomela. 

Carmen Saeculare. An ode written by Horace 
at the request of the emperor Augustus, to be song 
at the celebration of the Ludi Saeculares, B.C. 17. 
(See Ludi.) It is composed in nineteen atamas 
(seventy-six lines), in the Sapphio and Adsui 
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Remains of a Castellum at CarmeL 


metre, which were divided between two choruses, 
one composed of boys and the other of girls, who 
sang now responsively and now iu chorus. The 
arrangement of the stauzas between the two 
bands has been a subject of dispute among vari¬ 
ous editors; but all are agreed upon this much: 
that the first two stanzas were sung by the joint 
chorus, the second by the girls, the third by the 
boys, the niuth half by boys and half by girls, 
while the lost stanza w as again sung by the unit¬ 
ed bands. 

Like most verses writteu to order, the Carmen 
SaeaUart has little peetieal merit, though rhetori¬ 
cally excellent. See Horatius. 

Carmenta or Carmentis. An ancient Italian 
goddess of prophecy who protected women in 
childbirth. Iu Rome she had a priest attached 
to her, the Jiamen Carmentalis , and a shrine near 
the gate, under the Capitol, named after her 
Porta Carmentalis. On this spot the Roman ma¬ 
trons celebrated in her honour the festival of the 
Carmeutalia, the fiamen and poutifex assisting. 
Two Carmentae, called Porrima or Autevorta, and 
Postvorta, were worshipped as her sisters and at¬ 
tendants. These names were sometimes explained 
with reference to childbirth, sometimes as indicat¬ 
ing the power of the goddess of fate to look into 
the past and fntnre. In the legend of the foun¬ 
dation of Roma, Carmen t-a appears as the pro¬ 
phetic mother, or wife, of the Arcadian stranger 
Evander (q. v.). See Camenae. 

Carmentalia. . An old Roman festival held on 
the 11th and 15th of January iu honour of Car- 
meuta or Carmentis. See Carmbnta. 

Carmentalia Porta. One of the gates of 
Rome in the neighbourhood of the Capitol. It 
was afterwards called Scelerata, because the Fa- 
bii passed through it in going to the fatal expedi¬ 
tion where they perished (Verg. Aen. viii. 338). 

Carolina Saliaria. The ritual songs ( axamen- 
fa) of the Salii (q. v.), who saug them during the 
processions of Mars aud Quirinus. These, by the 
middle of the first century b.c., hod become unin¬ 


telligible even to the priests themselves (Qnint. i. 
(5, 40), aud were consequently written down and 
henceforward repeated merely as a formula. L. 
Aelius Stilo wrote a commentary on them (Varro, 
L. L. vii. 2; Fest. 141, 146, 210, 239, Miill.). Ouly 
two or three connected bits of these hymns have 
come down to us, and these in a very corrupt state 
in the pages of the grammarians. (Cf. Tereut. 
Manrus, p. 2261, Putsch.) They will he found col¬ 
lected aud explained by Bergk (Ojwsc. i. 477) and 
Corssen ( Origmes Poesis Rom ., Berlin, 1846). See 
also Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin (Oxford, 1874), and Allen, Remnants of Early 
Latin , p. 74 (Bostou, 1884). 

Caraa. A Romau divinity, whose unme is 
probably connected with caro, “flesh,” for she wns 
regarded as the protector of the physical well- 
beiug of man. Her festival was celebrated on June 
1, and was believed to have been instituted by 
Brutns in tbe first year of the Republic. Ovid 
confounds this goddess with Cardea (q. v.). See 
Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 

Caraac (Karnak). See Thebae (2). 

Caraac. A village in France, twenty miles 
southeast of Lorient, remarkable for the number 
of its Gallo-Roman remains, found in a group of 
mounds known as “Caesar's Camp.” These re¬ 
mains comprise pottery, glassware, coins, iron ob¬ 
jects, bronzes, aud statuary. See Miln, Excava¬ 
tions at Camac , 2 vols. (1877-81). 

Camarium. (1) A larder. (2) A bar or beam 
furnished with meat-books or pegs for baugiug 
bams, bacon, etc. (Plant. Capt. iv. 4, 6). (3) A 

ditch or fosse into which the bodies of the poor¬ 
est classes of the people were thrown. See tlie 
curious account of one on the Esqniliue Hill, in 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov¬ 
eries, pp. 64-67. 

Caraea ( ra Kapveia ). A festival celebrated 
in honour of Apollo Canieus (“the protector of 
I flocks”) as early as the time of the immigration 
! of the Dorians. I 11 keeping up the celebration, 

| tbe Dorians characteristically gave it a warlike 
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colour, by transforming tlieir original pastoral 
deity into the god of their lighting army. The 
Oarnea lasted nine days, from the 7th to the 15th 
of the mouth Carnens (August-September). The 
proceedings symbolized the life of soldiers in 
camp. In every three phratriae or oboe niue places 
were set apart, on which tents or booths were put 
up. In these tents niue men had their meals in 
common. All ordinary proceedings were carried 
on at the word of command, giveu out by a her¬ 
ald. One part of the festival recalled its origi¬ 
nally rural character. This was a race, in which 
one of the runners, supposed to symbolize the 
blessings of harvest, started in advance, uttering 
prayers for the city. The others, called “ vintage- 
runners,” pursued him, aud if they overtook him 
the occurrence was takeu as a good omen ; if they 
failed, as a bad one. After the twenty-sixth 
Olympiad (B.c. 676) a musical contest was add¬ 
ed, at which the most celebrated artists in all 
Greece were accustomed to compete. The first art¬ 
ist who sang at this contest was Terpander (q. v.). 

Carne&des (K apvtabrjs). A philosopher of Cy- 
ren6 in Africa, founder of a sect called the Third or 
New Academy. The Athenians sent him with Di- 
ogeues the Stoic, and Critolaiis the Peripatetic, as 
ambassador to Rome, B.c. 155. Carneades ex¬ 
celled iu the vehement and rapid, Critolaiis in 
the correct aud elegant, and Diogenes in the sim¬ 
ple aud modest, kiud of eloquence. Carneades, in 
particular, attracted the attention of his new au¬ 
ditory by the subtlety of his reasoning and the 1 
fluency of his language. Before Galba aud Cato 
the Censor, he harangued with great variety of 
thought and copiousness of diction in praise of 
justice. The next day, to establish his doctrine 
of the uncertainty of human knowledge, he un¬ 
dertook to refute all his former arguments. 
Mauy were captivated by his eloquence; but 
Cato, apprehensive lest the Roman youth should 
lose their military character iu the pursuit of 
Grecian learning, persuaded the Seuato to send 


Camuntum. An ancient Keltic town in Upper 
Pauuonia, on the Danube, east of Viudoboua (Vi¬ 
enna), aud subsequently a Roman muuicipium or 
a colony. 

Carautes. A powerful people in the centre of 
Gaul, between the Liger aud the Sequaua; their 
capital was Genabum (Orleans). 

Caxp&tes (also called Alpes BastarnIcae). 
The modern Carpathian Mountains; the moun¬ 
tains separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 

Carp&thua (K apnaOos). The modern Scarpan- 
to; au island between Crete aud Rhodes, in the 
sea named after it. Its chief town was Posidium. 

Carpenters. See Faber. 

Carpeiiturn. A cart; also a rectangular two¬ 
wheeled carriage, enclosed, and with an arched or 
slopiug cover overhead. 

The carpentuiu was used to convey the Roman 
matrons iu the public festal processions; aud, as 
this was a high distinction, the privilege of riding 
iu a carpentum on such occasions was allowed to 
particular women by special grant of the Senate. 
This was done on behalf of Agrippina, who availed 
herself of the privilege so far as even to enter the 
Capitol iu her carpentum (Tac. Ann. xii. 42). A 

medal was struck (see 
illustration) to com¬ 
memorate this decree 
of the Senate iu her 
favour. When Clau¬ 
dius celebrated his 
triumph at Rome, lie 
was followed by his 
empress, Messalina, 
iu her carpentum 
(Suet. Claud. 17). 

This carriage con¬ 
tained seats for two, 
and sometimes for 



s ^ £»xjqxi 

Carpentum. (Medal of Caligula.) 
three persons, besides the coachman (Liv. i. 34) 
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• i , ... . , . , . It was commonly drawn by a pair of mules (ear- 

back these philosophers, without delay, to their ^ x \ ' 
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own schools. 


pentum mulare ), but more rarely by oxen or horses, 
and sometimes by four horses like a quadriya. For 
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Carneades obtained such high reputation at I i •: . ,. i » • 

borne that other philosopher,,, when they had dis-; occa8, °" 811 wa8 yet * ««Wy adorned. Agnp- 

.nissed their scholars, freqwutly came to hear ! 1 >«««*» carnage, as above represented, shows pa,nt- 

him. It was the doctrine of the New Academy ^ t ° T . carv " ,g °“ 1 ,e P anel8 ' “ f nd th ® head 18 8U P‘ 
a J I ported by Caryatides (q. v.) at the four corners, 

le seuses. the understanding. and the imair- • . * . 1 


that the seuses, the understanding, and the imag¬ 
ination frequently deceive us, and therefore cau 
not be iufallible judges of truth; but that, from 


The convenience and stateliness of the carpentum 
were also assumed by magistrates, and by men of 
luxurious habits, or those who had a passiou for 


the impression wh.ch we perce,ve to be prodnced df|yJ when Cali la iu8tituted gam ' e8 Md ot b- 
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on the mind by means of the senses, we infer ap 
pearances of truth or probabilities. He main¬ 
tained that these do not always correspond to the 
real nature of things, and that there is no infalli¬ 
ble method of detcrmiuiug wlieu they are true or 


er solemnities in honour of his deceased mother, 
Agrippina, her carpentum went iu the procession 

(8uet. Catiy. 15). 

Carpeuta, or covered carts, were much used by 
the Britons, and by the Ganls, the Cimbri, the 
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false, and consequently that thev aflord no cer- , 1 . XT .. .. /c ,, . 

. . ... i . /, xt i ... I Allobroges, and other Northern nations (Flor. l. 

tain criterion of truth. Nevertheless, with re-.. , a h ii . e .u 

, * al i * r i i 11 ai A 18 et at.). These, together with the carts of the 

epect to the conduct of life, Carneades held that I 1 

probable appearances are a sufficient guide, be¬ 
cause it is unreasonable that some degree of cred-! 


it should not be allowed to those witnesses who 
commonly give a true report. He maintained 
that all the knowledge the hurnau mind is capa¬ 
ble of attaining is not science, but opinion. He 
died iu b.c. 129. See New’ Academy. 

Caraeus. See Carnka. 

Carol A Keltic people, dwellin 
Veueti, in the Alj»es Carnieae. See Au*es 


more common form, iuclndiug baggage-wagons, 
api»ear to have been comprehended under the term 
curri or curra, which is the Keltic name with a 
Latin termination. The Gauls and Helvetii took 
a great multitude of them ou their military expe¬ 
ditious; and, when they were encamped, arranged 
them in close order, so as to form extensive lines 
j of circumvallation (Caes. B. G. i. 24,26). 

The agricultural writers use carpentum to de- 
north of the'note either a common cart or a cart-load—e. g. 
xxiv stercoris car/*nta (Pallad X. 1). 
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Cazpessus. See Cartea. 

Carpet&ni. A powerful people in Hispauia Tar- 
racouensis, with a fertile territory ou the rivers 
Anas and Tagus. Their capital was Toletum 
(Toledo). 

Carpi or Carpiani A German people dwelling 
between theCarpathian Mountains and the Danube. 

Carpia. See Cartea. 

Carpophdra (K apmxfropu). See Demeter. 

Carpou Diki (xapnov dUrj). A civil action at 
Atheus under the jurisdiction of the tliesmotbetae, 
instituted against a farmer for default in payment 
of rent (Meier, Att. Proc . p. 531). It was also 
adopted to enforce a judicial award when the un¬ 
successful litigant refused to surrender the laud to 
his oppoueut, and might be used to determine the 
right to land, as the judgment would determine 
whether the plaintiff could claim rent of the de¬ 
fendant. 

Carrae or Carrhae (K appat). The Haran or 
Charran of the Scriptures; a city of Osrhoen^ in 
Mesopotamia, where Crassus met his death after 
his defeat by the Parthiaus, B.c. 53. See Crassus. 

Carr ago. A kind of fortification, consisting of 
a great number of wagons placed round au army. 

It was employed by barbarous nations, as, for in¬ 
stance, the Scythians, Gauls, and Goths. See 
Veget. iii. 10. 

Carriages. See Basterna ; Carpentum ; Car- 
buca ; Cisium ; Currus ; Essedum ; Reda. 

Carrftca. A carriage used in imperial times, j 
and first mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. $ 140). 

Like the reda (q. v.), it was a travelling-carriage 
on four wheels. Nero is said to have travelled ^ 
with 500 (Lamprid. Heliog. 31) or even 1000 carrucae 1 a u d some 
(Suet. A T er. 30). These carriages were sometimes 4000 horses. Two ar- 
used iu Rome by persons of distinction, like the j tificial harbours—one 
carpentum (q. v.), iu which case they appear to have rectaugular, for mer- 
been covered with plates of bronze, silver, aud even , chant vessels, open- 
gold, which were sometimes ornameuted with em- 4 Tlnxr 

bossed work. Martial speaks of au aurea carrvca 
which cost the value of a farm; and Alexander 
Severus allowed senators at Rome to use car- 
rucae aud redae plated with silver (Lamprid. 

A lex. Sev. 43). These are the carrucae argenta - 
tae , the use of which within Rome spread in 
the course of the third century from the high 
officials to private persons. We have no rep¬ 
resentations of carriages iu ancieut works 
of art which can be safely said to be carm- 
cae; but there are several illustrations of 
carriages ornameuted with plates of metal. 

Carrucae were also used for carrying women, 
and were then, as well perhaps as in other 


Cart See Carrus ; Plaustrum. 

Cartea (also called Carthaka, Carpia, Car- 


pessus). More anciently Tartessus; a celebrated 
town and harbour iu the south of Spain, at the 
head of the gulf of which Mouut Calpd forms one 
side, founded by the Phoenicians, aud colonized 
B.c. 170 by 4000 Roman soldiers. 

Carthaea (KapOaia). A town ou the south side 
of the island of Ceos. 

CarthSgo. A rich aud powerful city on the 
northern coast of Africa, the capital of one of the 
greatest empires of antiquity. The Roman name 
Carthago and the Greek Kapx*i&vv are both corrup¬ 
tions of the uative Punic Kiijath-Hadeshath, or 
“New Town,” so called to distinguish it from 
Tyre, or possibly from the earlier settlement at 
Utica (q. v.) 

Carthage was situated on the peninsula forming 
the northeast corner of modern Tunis, but topog¬ 
raphers differ in their views of the exact locality. 
One school holds that the city occupied the uorth 
of the peuinsula, while the other school places its 
site upon the southern portion. The most gener¬ 
ally accepted view is the latter. 

Au important feature of the city was the hill 
with its citadel (Byrsa), surrounded by walls, and 
approached by a series of sixty steps. On the 
land side a triple wall, on which were mounted 
towers aud 
casern at es, 
surrounded 
the city, aud 
afforded shel- 
ter for 300 
elephants 



ing into the Bay of 
Tunis, and with a 
uarrow passage that 


Plan of Tyrian CarthaKO. 


cases, drawn by mules; whence Ulpian (Dig- 2\. 
tit. 1 , 8. 38, $ 8) speaks of mulae carrucariat. 

Carrua. Atwo-wheeledcartlikethatshowninthe 
annexed illustra¬ 
tion. It was used in 
the Roman armies 
chiefly for the trans¬ 
portation of bag¬ 
gage and stores, and 
drawn by bullocks. 
See Caes. B. G. i. 3; 
Liv. x. 28. 

CaraeftlL The modern Carsoli; a towu of the 
Aeqni, in Latium, colonized by tbe Rornaus. 



Carrua. (Column of Trajan.) 


could be closed by chains, aud a second circular har¬ 
bour for ships of war—gave Carthage access to the 
sea. The second harbour ( Kothon) contained in its 
centre an island with the official residence of the na¬ 
val commander-in-chief. Although these harbours 
are now much diminished in size, their situation is 
still readily identified. Between the lugoou and 
the sea a strip of land, called by Roniun writers 
the Taenia, is also plainly to be recognized to-day. 
Beyond the walls of the city was the beautiful 
suburb of Magalia or Megara (now Mara), aud still 
farther a great necropolis of sepulchres strongly 
built and carefully preserved. 

The people of Carthage were members of the 
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great Semitic race, and belonged to the Phoenician 
branch, since Carthage was settled (probably about 
the middle of the ninth century B.c.) either by a 
colony directly sent from the Phoenician city of 
Tyre, or from the Tyrian offshoot, Utica. They 
were closely akin to the Canaanites who held Pal¬ 
estine before the Jewish invasion, and their lan¬ 
guage resembled the Hebrew. Because of their 
generally known Phoenician origin, the Romans 
called them Poeui or Punici, from $otWcr, signify¬ 
ing “the Red Men,” or perhaps referring to the 
palms (<f>otvuccs)f the symbol of the Syrian coast. 
The name Sarranus , giveu to Phoenician wares, 
serves also to connect the Poeni with their orig¬ 
inal Syrian home (Sil. Ital. ix. 319). 

Carthage was the youngest of the Phoenician 
colonies in the northern territory of Africa, the 
earlier ones being Utica, Tuuis, and Hadrumetum, 
in the district of Zeugitaua, Hippo, and Leptis. 
Over all these, which were once independent of 
her, Carthage finally attained at once commercial 
and political supremacy. The history of this 
gradual rise to power is unknown, for no historical 
notices earlier thau the sixth century B.c. are now 
available; and at that period Carthage was al¬ 
ready the centre ai)d the capital of a mighty em¬ 
pire, extending from the borders of Cyreu6 to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and holding as provinces the 
Balearic Islands, Malta, Sardinia, and some settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Spain and Gaul. An im¬ 
mense reveuue flowed into the coffers of the State 
from the rich grain lands of Emporia and Byzacium 
southeast of the city, and commerce extending over 
the kuowu world brought wealth to the citizens. 
South of the African coast, the power of Carthage 
extended as far as Lake Tritouis (q. v.), which 
was conuected by a canal with the Lesser Syrt-is. 
Besides the Carthaginians of pure Phoenician de¬ 
scent, the aristocracy of the Empire, three other 
classes of subjects are mentioned. These are: («) 
the Libyo-Phoenicians, a mixed race, the offspring 
of iutermarriages between the Libyans and the 
original Phoenician settlers; (b) the Libyans, an 
entirely different race from the Phoenicians, and 
to some extent ignorant even of the Punic lan¬ 
guage; and (c) the Nomads, who lived on the bor¬ 
ders of the Empire towards the south, and professed 
an allegiance of a doubtful sort to the government 
of Carthage. The Libyo-Phoeniciaus formed the 
agricultural class, tilling the fields in Zeugitana; 
but were regarded with a certain suspicious dislike 
by the Carthaginians of pure blood, much as the 
Mexican gentry of numixed Spanish liueage regard 
their fellow-countrymen of mixed descent. The 
Libyans, who were the origiual owners of the soil, 
and had beeu dispossessed by the Phceuiciau colo¬ 
nists, formed the bulk of the Carthaginian army; 
but the harsh treatment which they received, and 
perhaps the remembrance of their former owner¬ 
ship of the land, made them discontented, and, at 
times, inutiuous. The Nomads furnished Carthage 
with a fierce and warlike irregular cavalry; yet 
their loyalty was always uncertain, and, in fact, it ! 
was by their aid that Rome fiually subdued the ^ 
Carthaginian people. 

The commercial mid maritime enterprise of the 
people of Carthage was* remarkable in antiquity. 
They were great navigators and explorers. One 
of their admirals, Hanno (q. v.), as early as the 
sixth century B.c., sailed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar out iuto the Atlautic, passed down the 


western coast of Africa, entered the Senegal (Chre- 
tes f), and having reached a bay supposed to be on 
the southern borders of Sierra Leone, returned only 
when compelled to do so by the difficulty of pro¬ 
visioning his ship. A Greek MS. in the library of 
Heidelberg University professes to be the trans¬ 
lation of the accouut which Hauno placed among 
the archives kept in the great Temple of Molech 
at Carthage. (See Africa.) A little later, a sec¬ 
ond Carthaginian, oue Himilco, is believed to have 
visited the northern coasts of Europe. 



Religion. —The religion of the Carthaginians, 
like that of the other Canaanitish peoples, was a 
form of tire-worship. As with all Semites, the rites 
and practice of religion formed a part of the daily 
life, and profoundly influenced the development of 
their civilization. Their chief god, Molech, repre¬ 
sented the destructive influence of the sun, and in 
his temples human victims were immolated with 
fire. These victims were usually prisoners taken in 
war, but not always, for when Agathocles besieged 
the city, w'e are told that 200 noble children belong¬ 
ing to native families were offered up to secure 
the favour of the god. The moou-goddess Tunitli 
or Tanist (Tanis) appears to have been identical 
with Ash taro th, Melkart with Heracles, and a sea- 
god whom the Greeks identified with Poseidon 
was probably the same as the Philistine deity, 
Dagon. Rites iu honour of deified heroes were 
celebrated, while animals—e. g. the lion, bnll, ser¬ 
pent, etc.—and such of the Greek divinities as the 
Carthaginians had heard of in Sicily also re¬ 
ceived special worship. There is no evidence that 
the priests formed a separate caste, confined to 
certain families. On the contrary, sacrifices ap¬ 
pear to have been offered by the magistrates and 
military leaders. The inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
thus far discovered and studied afford no confirma¬ 
tion of the charges made by the Greek and Romau 
writers, that the Carthaginians were guilty of ob¬ 
scene aud uunatural practices in the conduct of 
their worship; and it is probable that the state¬ 
ments of the Christian Fathers refer to Roman and 
not to Phoenician Carthage. The morality of the 
Carthaginians, in fact, appears to have been origi¬ 
nally of even an ascetic character, as befitted an 
industrious and largely agricultural people (Aristot. 
Oecon. i. 5). The Phoenician theory of cosmogony 
was given by a native author, Sauchoniathou,born 
either at Tyre or Berytus in the tenth century B.c., 
who wrote iu Phoenician a history iu nine books, 
containing an account of the theology and autiqni- 
ties of Phoenicia, and of the neighbouring states. 
This work was translated into Greek under Ha¬ 
drian by Philo of Bybins, aud of it some fragments 
have beeu preserved iu the history of Eusebius <»f 
Caesarea. An interesting summary of the sub¬ 
stance of these fragments is given iu Davis’s Car - 
thayv , pp. 199-205 (N. Y. 1861). 
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Government. —Tlie form of government at Car¬ 
thage, which Aristotle praises for its stability aud 
fur its success iu securing the geueral happiness 
aud prosperity of the people, was aristocratic iu 
its constitution (Aristot. Polit. ii. 8). The princi¬ 
pal magistrates {suffetes, Heb. sophetim) have been 
compared to both the Roman cousuls aud the 
Spartan kings. Their number, however, is not 
definitely known, nor the extent of their term 
of office. They were eligible for re-election. A 
Senate, elected by popular vote, participated in 
the government with the suffetes, and was tilled 
largely from the ranks of the wealthy. There ap¬ 
pears to have been a sort of referendum to the 
people when the suffetes and the Senate disagreed 
lipon any course of action. There existed also, 
side by side with the regular governmental or- 
gauizatiou, a power which, like that of the Spar¬ 
tan ephors, gradually gained the real coutrol of 
the State. This was the highest aristocracy, 
which elected bodies of commissions (peutarchies) 
so constituted that the outgoiug members pre¬ 
served their power for another year, and thus 
impressed upon the institution a consistent aud 
symmetrical policy. These peutarchies elect¬ 
ed a council of 104 members, who at last usurped 
the authority of the State; though Hannibal 
succeeded in checkiug their power, and in restor¬ 
ing to the people some real share iu the govern¬ 
ment. 

History. —The history of Carthage falls natu¬ 
rally into four periods: (1; from the foundation 
of the city to the beginning of the wars with Syr¬ 
acuse, B.c. 410; (2) to the beginning of the war with 
Rome. b.c. 265; (3) to the destruction of the city 
hy the Romans, B.c. 146; (4) from the restoration 
of the city to its tiual destruction by the Arabs, 
a.i>. 698. 

The foreigu conquests of Carthage were under¬ 
taken with the object of securing her commerce. 
Justin tells us of a king, Malchus (the Latin form 
of the royal title), who, after successes iu Africa 
aud Sicily, was defeated in Sardinia, and turned 
his arms against his country. He must have lived 
between B.c. 600 and 550. A more historical per¬ 
sonage is his successor Mago (between B.c. 550 and 
500),said to be the founder of the military power 
of the Carthaginians. His sons were Hasdrubal 
and Hamilcar, bis grandsons Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 
aud Sappho, sous of Hasdrubal, and Himilco, Han- 
uo, and Gisco, sous of Hamilcar. By the energy of 
this family the Carthaginian Empire was estab¬ 
lished over Sardinia, which was not lost till after 
the First Punic War, over the Balearic Islands and 
part of Sicily, aud over portions of Liguria and 
Gaul. There are, however, few events of which 
the chronology is certain. The first is the sea- 
fight between the Etruscans and Carthaginians ou 
the one hand and the Phocmans of Aleria in Corsi¬ 
ca on the other, which occurred iu b.c. 536. The 
Phoc«ans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus iu 
564, had sett led at Aleria or Alalia iu Corsica, but 
engaged in piracy, which demanded the interfer¬ 
ence of the commercial naval powers. The Pho- 
c&aus won the battle, but with such loss that they 
abandoned Corsica, and settled at Velia in Italy. 
Polybius has preserved three treaties between 
Carthage and Rome, the first of which belongs to 
the year B.c. 509, the second probably' to the period 
between b.c. 480 and 410. Their object is to re¬ 
strict Roman commerce in Punic waters, aud it is 


noticeable that the second treaty prescribes strict¬ 
er limits than the first, and testifies to a consider¬ 
able superiority of Carthage over Rome. To the 
period of about B.c. 500 belong the expeditious of 
Hauuo aud Himilco—the one to found colouies on 
the west coast of Africa, which was probably ex¬ 
plored as far as the mouths of the Senegal and 
Gambia, the other to obtain a knowledge of the 
Atlantic, which resulted iu the discovery of Brit¬ 
ain. But the most important eveut of the first 
period was the battle of Himera, fought between 
Hamilcar and Gelo of Syracuse, about the year B.c. 
480. Terillus, tyrant of Himera, on the north coast 
of Sicily, driven out by Thero of Agrigeutuin, im¬ 
plored aud obtained help from the Carthaginians. 
Thero was assisted by Gelo of Syracuse. An ac¬ 
count of this battle is given by Herodotus. The 
forces of Hamilcar consisted of 3000 ships and 
300,000 nieu — Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Li- 
guriaus, Helysci (perhaps Volsciaus), Sardinians, 
and Corsicans. He was defeated with great loss. 



Carthaginian Warrior. (Cabinet tie France.) 

For seventy years the Carthaginians made no 
further effort for the subjugation of Sicily. This 
battle is one of the most important in ancient 
history. The expedition in which it terminated 
was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Greeks of Attica. The near¬ 
ly simultaneous defeats at Himera aud Salamis 
decided the question whether Semitic or Arvau 
nations should hold the empire of the West. The 
only other events of any importance in this pe¬ 
riod of which we have an account are the more 
complete subjugation of the African dependencies 
by tbe family of Mago, and the settlement of 
the disputed boundary between Carthage and 
CyrenA 

The second period of 140 years (B.c. 410-269) is 
occupied with the attempts of Carthage to reduce 
Sicily to the condition of a subject province. At 
this time her settlements were confined to the 
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western corner of the island, while on the east* 
ern coast Syracuse undertook the defence of Gre¬ 
cian nationality, and waged the battle of Aryans 
against Semites, uutil both combatants fell be¬ 
fore the supremacy of Rome. The repulse of the 
Athenians from Syracuse, aud the same rivalry be¬ 
tween Egesta aud Selinus which had invited Athe¬ 
nian interference iu the affairs of the island, in¬ 
duced the Carthaginians to renew an enterprise 
which had been interrupted for seventy years. 
Hannibal, son of Giso, stormed Selinus, and 
aveuged at Himera the death of his grandfather. 
Overtures of peace were rejected, and prepara¬ 
tions made for a more vigorous attack. Iu 406, 
Hannibal and Himilco destroyed the great city of 
Agrigentum, overthrew the mighty columns of 
her temples, aud covered a flourishing site with 
a mass of ruins. Hannibal died before Agrigen¬ 
tum ; Himilco proceeded to attack Gela. Syra¬ 
cuse was now governed by Diouysius, who from 
an obscure position had raised himself to the rauk 
of despot. In 405, a treaty made by Carthage se¬ 
cured to her the possession of her conquests, and 
to Diouysius a firmer positiou on the throne. But 
he no sooner felt himself secure than he hastened 
to drive the enemy from the island. War broke 
out in 398, all Sicily fell before the Punic arms, 
and Dionysius, driven by Himilco to take refuge 
within the walls of Syracuse, avos there besieged. 
Pestilence came to his assistance, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians were defeated; 150,000 Punic corpses lay 
unburied on Grecian soil; and Himilco, uuable to 
bear the contempt of his fellow-citizens, starved 
himself to death. The Libyans rose in rebellion, 
and Carthage was threatened by an army of 200,- 
000 men. The attempt of Mago, between 396 and 
392, to procure a more favourable result had little 
effect. Ten years afterwards he led auother ex¬ 
pedition. The defeat of Cabala nearly lost the 
possession of the whole of Sicily, but the brilliant 
victory of Corsica restored the balance, and the 
Halycus was accepted as the boundary between 
the two peoples. Fourteen years of peace en¬ 
sued. Iu 368, the misfortunes of Carthage en¬ 
couraged Dionysius to a new but unsuccessful 
effort to complete the purpose of his life, but his 
death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his sou aud successor made peace with the 
Carthagiuiaus. The weak government of Diony¬ 
sius II. was favourable to the extension of Cartha¬ 
ginian Empire in Sicily; but they found an an¬ 
tagonist of different mettle in the Corinthian 
Timoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse from its 
tyrants, made war agaiust Carthage for six years 
(b.c. 345-340). The defeat of the Crimissus (B.c. 
340) was most crushing. The Holy Legion, com¬ 
posed of 2500 men of the best families of Carthage, 
was destroyed, and the host of mercenaries cut to 
pieces. Peace restrained the Carthagiuians with¬ 
in their old bouudarv of the Halycus; the Greek 
cities were declared free; and Carthhge promised 
never again to support a despot iu Syracuse. 
The next thirty years contain little of note ex¬ 
cept traces of friendly intercourse betweeu Car¬ 
thage aud Rome, and a record of assistance given 
to the Tyrians when besieged by Alexander the 
Great. She, however, sent ambassadors to Babylon 
to congratulate the conqueror on his return from 
Asia. Agathocles (q. v.) was the first to discover 
that the secular enemies of his countrymen were 
vulnerable in Africa. After becoming despot of 


Syracuse, and establishing his authority over the 
great towns iu Sicily, he found that he had to 
reckon with the Carthaginians. Unsuccessful io 
the island, he transferred his forces to the main¬ 
land in 310, reduced Carthage to the last extrem¬ 
ities, and would probably have obtained more 
signal success had not the revolt of Agrigentum 
called him home. Peace made in 306 continued 
till the death of Agathocles in 289. His loss en¬ 
couraged the extension of Punic dominion, and at 
last obliged the Syracusans to call in the assist¬ 
ance of Pyrrhus, the chivalrous king of Epirus. 
He left Italy iu 277, aud in a short time drove the 
Carthaginians from the west and besieged them 
iu the distant fortress of Lilybaeum. But his al¬ 
lies were untrue to him. Carthage and Rome 
were leagued against him. He left Sicily in 276, 
aud his departure from Italy iu the following 
year left the Carthagiuians to stand iu sharp an¬ 
tagonism to the Latin branch of the Aryan stock. 

The third period of Carthagiuian history ex¬ 
tends from B.c. 264 to 146—from the outbreak of 
the first war with Rome to the final annihilation 
of the city by the conquerors. This is not the 
place for a detailed account of the Punic wars, 
which occupy a large space iu every Roman his¬ 
tory. We must content ourselves with a hasty 
summary. The first war, which lasted from b.c. 
264 to 241, was a contest for the possession of Sic¬ 
ily. The Carthagiuians in undertaking it felt se¬ 
cure of their mastery over the sea. Their ambas¬ 
sadors told the Romans that they could not even 
wash their hands in the sea without permission of 
the Carthagiuians. Montesquieu considers it one 
of the chief causes of the rise of Roman greatness 
that they were careful to borrow from their ene¬ 
mies whatever was calculated to improve their own 
efficiency. The Romans not only built a fleet, bnt 
developed a novelty of tactics which precisely se¬ 
cured the object which they had in view. They 
were encouraged to further exertion by the vic¬ 
tories of B.c. 260 and B.c. 256, and were schooled to 
caution by the defeat of the following year. The 
war was practically ended by the brilliant success 
of Catulus in B.c. 242, and Sicily was lost to the 
Carthagiuians. The next three years aud a half 
(241-237) were occupied by a civil war, which 
shows us ou what insecure foundations the power 
of Carthage was based. The large army of mer¬ 
cenaries which had been employed agaiust Rome 
was incautiously admitted iuto the city. Uuder 
pretence of demanding pay they rose agaiust their 
employers, and were joiued by the Libyans aud 
Numidians, who cultivated the surroundiug lauds 
in unwilliug subjection. The insurrection was 
quelled with difficulty, but a similar revolution 
in Sardinia was more successful—700 Carthagin¬ 
ians were barbarously murdered, and the posses¬ 
sion of the island passed to the Romans. All we 
kuow of the tweuty years which elapsed before 
the beginning of the second war with Rome is 
confined to the successes of Hamilcar aud his 
family in Spain. Iu B.c. 218, Hannibal, who bad 
sworn as a boy eternal enmity to the Romans, be¬ 
gan the enterprise to which he devoted his life. 
His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil 
or Italian cities as to break up the confederacy 
upou which the greatness of Rome depended, sod 
to uudo the fabric of its empire stone by stone. 
He sought, therefore, ou the one band to rooss 
Greeks aud Orientals to a joint attack apoQ it 
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common foe, and on tlie other to bow dissension | 
among the Latin, Sabellian, and Osean tribes, i 
and to urge them to reduce Rome to that posi¬ 
tion of comparative inferiority which she had oc- j 
copied many centuries before. Both these plans i 
failed. Haunibal was badly supported from home; § 
be found that to combine in unity the shifting pol- i 
icy of the East was to weave a rope of sand ; and i 
he discovered, above all, that Roman supremacy ; 
was established on a basis of complete security. | 
Far different, iu fact,was her position, seated among i 
kindred peoples bound to her by affinities of blood | 
and language as well as interest, governed by the | 
wise policy of a patriotic Senate, and restrained ! 
by the overpowering force of devoted legions, from : 
that of the city of merchants, torn by factions, 
surrounded by alien and eveu hostile tribes, de¬ 
fended by mercenaries, and swayed by interest 
aud passion. The defeat of Hasdrubal at the Me- 
tanrus in B.c. 207 crushed the last hope of the iu- 
vader; Spain was recovered by the genius of 
Scipio; and iu B.c. 203, Haunibal, not uuwillingly, 
obeyed the order to embark from Italy to retard 
the ruin of his country which it was too late to 
save. The battle of Zama, in 202, put an end to 
the war in the following year. It was due to the 
magnanimity of Scipio aud Hannibal that peace 
was concluded on such terms that, w'bile Rome 
bad no longer to fear Carthage as a rival, she 
was content to recognize her existence as a com¬ 
mercial community. 

For the next six years, Hannibal governed the 
city which he had not been able to preserve. He 
reformed the constitution in a democratical sense, 
aod paid with surprising facility the enormous in¬ 
demnity demanded by Rome. He was engaged in 
planning a combination against Rome with Anti- 
ochus of Syria when he was driven from power, 
aud forced to take refuge in the East, where short¬ 
ly afterwards he fell a victim to Roman hatred. 

The interval between B.c. 1S3 and 150 contains 
little besides the history of internal dissensions— 
straggles between the Roman party, the deino- 
c rati cal party, aud the party of Masinissa, which 
tore the city in sunder by their quarrels. The so- 
called Third Punic War (b.c. 149-146) is one of the 
saddest events in all history, and the greatest 
blot upon the reputation of the Romans. Jealousy 
of their old antagonists had been shown by con¬ 
stant acts of injustice, and at last the sight of the 
prosperity and riches of the city impressed upon 
the narrow mind of Cato the conviction that Car¬ 
thage must be blotted out. A pretext for war 
was wantonly invented. The anxieties of tbe 
Carthaginians to secure peace at any sacrifice 
was made the instrument of their destruction. 
When they saw that their ruin was resolved 
upon, and that compromise was hopeless, they 
defeuded themselves with an energy which would 
have saved them at an earlier period. The sen¬ 
tence of the Romau Senate was ruthlessly carried 
out. The city burned for seveuteeu days, and 
concealed its very site under a heap of ashes. 
The plough was passed over it, and the ground 
was cursed forever. In the words of Mommsen, 
“ where the industrious Phoenicians bustled and 
trafficked for five hundred years, Roman slaves 
henceforth pastured the herds of their distant 
masters.” 

The history of Roman Carthage, which consti¬ 
tutes the fourth period, cau be giveu in a few 


words. In B.c. 122, Gaius Gracchus led 6000 col¬ 
onists to Africa, and founded the city of Iunonia. 
The colony did uot prosper. In B.c. 29, a second 
colony (Colonia Carthago) was sent ont by Augus¬ 
tus in fulfilment of a design of Iulius Caesar. This 
became so prosperous that Herodian declares it to 
have disputed with Alexaudria the second place 
in the Empire. Iu the middle of the fifth century, 
it became, under Genseric, the capital of the Van¬ 
dal kingdom (439), and in a.d. 533 it was stormed 
by Belisarius. In a.d. 698, it was entirely de¬ 
stroyed by the general of the calif Abd-ul-Mclek. 

For centuries after this final destruction, the 
site of Carthage w as a quarry for both the Afri¬ 
cans and for the merchants of Enrope. Genoese 
vessels, trading with Tunis in the Middle Ages, 
seldom returned without a cargo of Carthaginian 
marble. The cathedral of Pisa is eveu said to 
have been built out of the ruius of Carthage. 
Receut times, also, have aided in the work of dev¬ 
astation, since the marble blocks of the ancient 
walls have been withiu the last few years in part 
destroyed by the operations of the Tunisian rail¬ 
way. The aqueduct, over fifty miles iu length, is 
the only remnant of the greatuess of the city’s past 
that still preserves a real impressiveness. 
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iV Hannon (Paris, 1888); Bottger, Qeschichte der 
Carthagen (Berlin, 1827); Davis, Carthage and her 
Remains (N. Y. 1861); Hennebert, Histoire d'Ani- 
hal (Paris, 1870-78 ); Bosworth Smith, Carthage 
and the Carthaginians (London, 1879); Perrot aud 
Chipiez, History of Art in Phoenicia and her De¬ 
pendencies (Eng. trans. by Armstrong, 1885); 
Church, Carthage , or the Empire of Africa (Lon¬ 
don, 1886); and the sketch in Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome , vol. ii. The famous novel of Gustave Flau¬ 
bert, SalammMj gives a vivid picture of ancient 
Carthage, and is both learned and brilliant. See 
also the articles Dido ; Hannibal ; Punic Wars ; 
aud for a notice of the Carthaginian lauguage, 
Ph<enicia. 

Carthago ITova (K fj Nca). The mod¬ 
ern Carthagena; an important tow r n on the east 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the 
Carthaginiaus under Hasdrubal, B.c. 243, and sub¬ 
sequently conquered and colonized by the Romans. 
It is situated on a promontory running out into 
the sea, aud possesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world. At the entrance was a small island 
known as Scombraria, famous for the fish-sauce 
made from the scombri or mackerel caught here. 
See Garum. 

Cartibttlum. A particular kind of table de¬ 
scribed by Varro ( L. L. v. 125) as frequently seen 
iu the atria of Romau houses during his boyhood 
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(about B.c. 100). Both the uame aud the thing 
were apparently becoming obsolete in his time. 
It was au oblong slab of marble supported on a 
single bracket or console (una columella ); it stood 
near the irupluviuin, and bronze vessels were 
placed upon it. Such a table has been discovered 
in more than one house at Pompeii, with a foun¬ 
tain behind it shaped like a cippus or square pil¬ 
lar, and flowing iuto the impluvium. 


Cams, M. Aurelius. A Roman emperor, who 
succeeded Probus. He was first appointed, by 
the latter, praetorian prefect, aud after his death 
was chosen by the army to be his successor, a.d. 
282. Carus created his two sous, Carinus and 
Numeriauii8, Caesars, as soon as he was elevated 
to the Empire, aud, some time after, gave them 
each the title of Augustus. On the news of the 
death of Probus, the barbarians put themselves iu 
motion, and Carus, sending his sou Carious into 
Gaul, departed with Numerianus for lllyricum, in 
order to oppose the Sarmatae, who threatened 
Thrace and Italy. He slew 16,000, aud made 20,- 
000 prisoners. Proceeding after this against the 
Persians, he made himself master of Mesopotamia, 
aud of the cities of Seleucia and Ctesipbon, aud 
took in cousequence the surnames of Persicus and 
Parthicus. He died, however, iu the midst of his 
successes, a.d. 283. (See Aper.) His whole reign 
was oue of not more than sixteen or seventeen 
months. Carus was deified after his death. Ac¬ 
cording to Vopiscus, by whom his life was writ¬ 
ten, he held a middle rauk between good aud bad 
priuces. 

Carventum. A town of the Volsci, to which 
the Carventaua Arx mentioned by Livy (iv. 53, 9) 
belonged, between Signia aud the sources of the 
Trerus. 


Carvilius Maximus. (1) Spurius, twice con¬ 
sul, B.c. 293 aud 273, both times with L. Papirius 
Cursor. Iu their first con¬ 
sulship they gained brill¬ 
iant victories over the 
Saiuuites, and iu their 
secoud they brought the 
Samuite War to a close. 

(2) Spurius, sou of the 
preceding, twice consul, 

B.c. 234 aud 228, is said to 
have been the first person 
at Rome who divorced his 
wife. See Valerius Max¬ 
imus, ii. 1 , 4; Aul. GelL 
iv. 3; xvii.21. 

Caryae ( Kapvcu ). A 
town in Laconia near 
the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to 
the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. Female figures 
in architecture that sup¬ 
port burdens are said to 
have beeu called Cary¬ 
atides in token of the 
abject slavery to which 
the womeu of Caryae 
were reduced by the 
Greeks, as a punish¬ 
ment for joining the 

Persians at the iuvasion „ _ « 

Of Greece t Vitruv. i. 1,5). 



' Caiyanda (K apvavba). A city of Caria, on a little 
island, once probably united with the mainland. It 
was the birthplace of the geographer Scylax. 

Caryatides (Kapvdrifcs). See Caryae. 

Carystus (Kdpuoror). A town on the southern 
coast of Euboea, fouuded by Dryopes, celebrated 
for its marble quarries aud for the mineral known 
as asbestos (q. v.). 

Casa. (1) A cottage. See Domus. (2) A bower 
or rustic arbour. 

Casa RomttlL The thatched cottage of Romu¬ 
lus on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, for which see 
the article Domus, p. 536. 

Casaubon, Isaac. A great classical scholar of 
the sixteenth century, born at Geneva, February 
15th, 1559. When only twenty-four years of age, 
he was appointed professor of Greek at Geneva, 
from which town he was called iu 1596 to a like 
chair at Montpellier. Iu 1598, he became royal 
librarian at Paris; but on the death of Henry 
IV. this position became insecure by reason of his 
Protestantism, and iu 1610 lie removed to England, 
where he was received with great favour by James 
I., who made him prebendary of Canterbury and 
Westminster. Casaubon was bitterly attacked by 
mauy as having sold his conscience for preferment, 
and thus becoming the hired advocate of James. 
In 1614, he wrote his Exercitationes contra Baro- 
nium y in criticism of the Annales Ecdesiastici of 
Cardinal Baronius. 

Casaubon was a scholar of great application, re- 
teuti veness, and caudour; indefatigable iu research, 
and with au excellent faculty of illustration. He 
had by uuwearied labour acquired a vast fund of 
information, and bis diffuse aud exhaustive com¬ 
mentaries show how richly stored a mind he pos¬ 
sessed. He represents the non-Cicerouian school 
of sixteenth-century Latiuity to which Scaliger 
and Lipsius also belonged, these three being knowu 
as the “Triumvirate” by their contemporaries. 
The works of Casaubon comprise the treatises 
De Satirica Graeco, Poesi et Romanorum Sotira 
(1605); De Libertate Ecclesiastica (1607); the E&r- 
cltationes already mentioned; aud annotated edi¬ 
tions of Strabo (1587); Dionysius Hal. (1588); 
Aristotle (1590); Pliny’s Letters (1591); Theo¬ 
phrastus (1592); Diogeues Laertius (1593); Sueto¬ 
nius (1595); Theocritus (1596); Athenaeus (1598- 
1600); the Hist. Augusta (1603); Persius (1605); 
Polybius (1609); aud the edit. prin. of Polyaeuus. 
Of these the most ambitious work is the commen¬ 
tary upon Athenaeus, iu the preparation of which 
he spent ten years. Perhaps the most valuable is 
tli© Persius, which Scaliger enthusiastically styled 
“divine.” Casaubon died in London, July 1st, 
1614. His life has been written by Mark Pattisoo 
( Oxford, 1875), of which a second editiou, edited 
by Prof. Nettleship, appeared iu 1892. 

Casca, P. Servilius. A tribune of the plebe, 
B.c. 44, and one of Caesar’s assassins. 

Case! See Aborigines. 

Caseus ( rvpo? ). Cheese, made by the Greeks 
and Romans of the milk of cows, sheep, aud goats, 
and eaten either like cream cheese fresh, or dried 
aud hardened. It was pressed into ornamental 
forms by moulds of boxwood. See Varro, R. R. ii. 
11; Colum. vii. 8, 7; and especially Pliny, if. V. 
xi. $ 97. 
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Q airilfnnm A town iu Campania on the Vul¬ 
turous, ami ou the same site as the modem Capua, 
celebrated for its heroic defence against Hannibal, 
B.c. 216. 

Caslna. A comedy of Plautus, which has come 
down to us in the form of au abridgment. It is based 
upon the KXrfpovptvoi of Diphilus, with the addition 
of obscene and vulgar passages to suit the Homan 
taste. A good separate edition is that of Geppert 
(Berlin, 1866), and that of Scholl (Leipzig, 1890). 

Casinum. The modern S. Germano; a town in 
Lafitim on the river Casinns. Its citadel occupied 
the same site as the celebrated convent Monte Cas- 
sino. 

Casiotia. The district containing Casius (q. v.). 

Casino. (1) The modern Has Kasaronn; a 
mouutain ou the coast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, 
with a temple of Iupiter on its summit. Here also 
was the grave of Pompey. (2) Jebel Okrah; a 
mountain ou the coast of Syria, south of Autioch 
and the Oroutes. 

Caamfina (KaapAvrj) or CasmSnae (Kaaptvai). 
A town in Sicily, founded by Syracuse about B.c. 
643. 

Casperla or Caspertkla. A town of the Sabines 
on the river Himella. 

Caspiae Portae or Pylae (Kdtrmai HvAm). The 
Caspian Gates; a name given to several passes 
through the mountains rouud the Caspian. The 
principal of these was near the ancient Rhagae 
or Arsacia. Being a noted and central point, dis¬ 
tances were reckoned from it (Polyb. v. 44,5). 

Caspii (Kdaniot). The name of certain Scyth- 
iau tribes around the Caspian Sea. 

Caspii Montes (t6 Kaa-niov &pos). The modern 
Elburz Mountains; a name applied generally to 
the whole range of mountains which surround the 
Caspian Sea on the south and southwest, at the 
distance of from fifteen to thirty miles from its 
shore, aod more especially to that part of this range 
sonth of the Caspian, iu which was the pass called 
Caspiae Pylae (q. v.). 

Casplxl (KdcriTitpoi) or Caspiraei (Katrmpaiot). 
A people of Iudia, whose exact position is doubt¬ 
ful; they are generally placed in Cashmere aud 
Xepaul. 

Caspinm Mare (t 6 Kdcrmov ncXayos). The mod¬ 
em Caspian Sea, also called H yrcanium, Albanum, 
and SctthIcum —names all derived from the peo¬ 
ple who lived on its shores; a great salt-water 
lake in Asia. Probably at some remote period the 
Caspian was uuited both with the Sea of Aral aud 
with the Arctic Oceau. Both lakes have their 
surface considerably below that of the Euxine or 
Black 8ea, the Caspian nearly 350 feet, aud the 
Aral about 200 feet, aud both are still siuking by 
evaporation. The whole of the neighbouring coun¬ 
try indicates that this process has been going on 
for ceutnries past. Besides a number of smaller 
streams, two great rivers flow into the Caspian: the 
Rha (Volga) on the north, aod the uuited Cyrus 
and Araxes (Kour) on the west; but it loses more 
by evaporation than it receives from these rivers. 

Ca inlander (Kdatravbpos). The son of Alexander’s 
general, Antipater. His father, on bis death-bed 
(b.c. 319), appointed Polyspercbon regent, and con¬ 
ferred upon Cassander only the secondary dignity 
of cbiliarch. Beiug dissatisfied with this arrauge- 
10 


ment, Cassander strengthened himself iu various 
ways that he might carry on war with Polysper- 
chou. First, he formed an alliance with Ptolemy 
and Antigouus, aud next defeated Olympias and 
put her to death. Afterwards he joined Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus iu their war against 
Antigouus. This war was, on the whole, unfavour¬ 
able to Cassander. Iu 306, Cassander took the title 
of king, when it was assumed by Antigouus, Ly- 
simachus, and Ptolemy. But it was not until the 
year 301 that the decisive battle of Ipsus secured 
Cassander the possession of Macedonia and Greece. 
Cassander died of dropsy in 297, aud was succeeded 
by liis son Philip. 

Cassandra (YLaaadvbpa). The daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba. She was beloved by Apollo, and 
promised to listen to his addresses, provided he 
wonld grant her the knowledge of futurity. This 
knowledge she obtained, but she was regardless 
of her promise ; and Apollo, iu revenge, determined 
that no credit should ever be attached to her pre¬ 
dictions. Hence her warnings respecting the down¬ 
fall of Troy, and the subsequent misfortunes of the 



Cassandra. 

race, were disregarded by her countrymen. When 
Troy was taken, she fled for shelter to the Temple 
of Atheu4, but was exposed there to the brutality 
of Aiax, the sou of Oileus. In the division of the 
spoils she fell to the share of Agamemnon, and 
was assassinated with him on his return to My¬ 
cenae. (See Agamemnon.) Cassandra was called 
Priameis from her father; and Alexandra, as the 
sister of Alexander or Paris. 

Casaandrea (Ka<r<rdi/fy>cia). See Potidaea. 

Cassia Lex. See Lex. 

Cassiani. See Iurisprudentia. 

Casaiodorus or Cassiodorlus, Fl. Magnus 
Aureliub. A distinguished statesman, and one 
of the few men of learning at the downfall of the 
Western Empire, was born about a.d. 480, aud died 
about a.d. 575. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Theodoric the Great aud his successors, aud con¬ 
ducted for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom. Several of bis works, 
besides fragments of his orations, are still extant: 
(1) a history of the world from Adam to a.d. 519 
(Chronica), rather meagre in substance; (2) a his¬ 
tory of the Goths ( Historia Gothica ) to 526, of 
which we have only the version of Iordanis (De 
Orifjine Actibuxqve Getavum ), an abridgment; (3) a 
collection of official documeuts ( Variarum Libri 
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*«.); (4) a number of theological and semi-theo¬ 
logical works, among which are the Institutiones Di- 
vinarum et Saecularium Li t ter arum } a verbose com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms; besides a treatise De 
Anima; and (5) grammatical works, of which only 
one, De Orthoyraphia , deserves mention. Late in 
life, Cassiodorus entered the Beuedictine Order, 
and in 540 retired to a monastery iu Calabria 
which he had himself founded (a.d. 529). His 
teaching led the monks of that order to prize an¬ 
cient literature, so that the Benedictines after¬ 
wards performed a priceless service to classical 
scholarship in preserving MSS. of authors who 
would in all probability have otherwise been lost 
to us. On this point, see the work of Olleris, Cus- 
siodore , Conservateur des Livres de P Antiquile Latine 
(Paris, 1841). 

The editio princeps of all the extant works of 
Cassiodorus is that of Foruerius (Paris, 1579), re- 
priuted iu Migne’s Patroloyia . There is a good 
English translation of a part of the Variarum, by 
Hodgkin, The Letters of Cassiodorus (London, 1886), 
with an Introduction. See Iordaxis. 

Cassiopea ( Kacnruncia ) or Casaidpd (Kao-on- 
orrrf). The wife of Cepheus, in Aethiopia, and 
mother of Andromeda, whose beauty she extolled 
above that of the Nereids. (See Andromeda.) 
She was afterwards placed among the stars. 

Casals. A helmet. See Galea. 

Cassiterldes ( K a<r<riT€pides ). Islands in the 
Western Ocean, where tin was fouud, supposed to 
be the Scilly Islands of the moderns, together with a 
part of Cornwall. The term Cassiterides is derived 
from the Greek Ka<r<nVepor, “ tin.” The tin was 
obtained by the islauders from the maiuland, and 
afterwards sold to strangers. Soliuus (ch. 22) 
mentious these islauds under the name of Silurum 
Insulae, and Sulpicius Severus (ii. 51), under that 
of Syliua Insula. 

Cassius. (1) Spurius Cassius ViscellInus. A 
Homan distinguished for having carried through 
the first agrarian law at Rome, by which he gained 
the enmity of his fellow-patricians, who accused 
him of seekiug regal power aud put him to death. 
He held the consulship in b.c. 502, 493, aud 486. 
From his time, the Cassii are plebeians, having 
probably abandoned the patriciate. See Agra- 
riae Leges. (2) Gaius Cassius Longinus, one of 
the conspirators against Iulius Caesar. Even when 
a boy he is said to have been remarkable for his 
pride and the violence of his temper, if we may 
believe the anecdotes recorded of him by Plutarch 
(Brut. 9) aud Valerius Maximus (iii. 1). He ac¬ 
companied Crassus into Parthia as his quaestor, 
aud distinguished himself, after the death of his 
general, by conducting the wreck of the Homau 
army back to Syria iu safety. At the beginning 
of the Civil War he was one of the tribunes of the 
people. We find him after this commanding the 
Syrian squadron in Pompey’s fleet, aud infesting 
the coasts of Sicily. A short time before the bat¬ 
tle of Pharsalia he had burned the entire fleet of 
the enemy, amounting to thirty-five ships, iu the 
harbour of Messaua. The news of Pompey’s de¬ 
feat, however, deterred him from pursuing his ad¬ 
vantages; aud, resigning the contest, he submitted 
to Caesar in Asia Minor, when the latter was re¬ 
turning from Egypt iuto Italy. Cicero, however, 
asserts that at this very time Cassius had intended 
to assassinate the man whose clemency he was 


willing to solicit, had not au accident prevent¬ 
ed the accomplishment of bis purpose (Philipp, ii. 
11). He was not only spared by Caesar, but was 
appointed by him one of his lieutenants, a favour 
bestowed by magistrates upon their frieuds, in 
order to invest them with a public character, aud 
thus euable them to reside or to travel in the 
provinces with greater comfort and dignity. Even 
during the last campaign of Caesar iu Spain, Cas¬ 
sius wrote to Cicero, saying that he was auxions 
that Caesar should be victorious, for that he pre¬ 
ferred an old and merciful master to a new and 
cruel one (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. xv. 19). He also, to¬ 
gether with Brutus, was appointed one of the prae¬ 
tors for the year 709, at a momeut in which be was 
entirely discouteuted with Caesar’s government; 
aud he is said to have beeu the person by whose 
intrigues the first elements of the conspiracy were 
formed. Cassius had married Iunia, the sister of 
Brutus, and it was partly through her means that 
he made his approaches, when seeking to gain over 
her brother aud induce him to joiu iu the plot. 
After the assassination of Caesar, Cassius, together 
with Brutus, raised au army, aud was met l»y 
Octavius and Antony at Philippi. The wing 
which Cassius commanded being defeated, he im¬ 
agined that all was lost, and killed himself, B.c. 42. 
Brutus gave him an honourable burial, and called 
him, with tears, the last of the Romans. (3) Pak- 
mensis, so called from his having beeu bom at 
Parma in Italy, was a Latin poet of considerable 
talent. He sided with Brutus and Cassius iu the 
Civil War, aud obtained the office of military trib- 
uue. After the defeat of the republican forces he 
retired to Athens, aud was put to death by Q. Va- 
rius, who had been sent for that purpose by Octa- 
viauus. He must not be confounded with Cassius 
the Etrurian, who appears to have beeu a very 
rapid aud poor writer. (4) HemIna, au early au- 
nalist of Rome, who flourished about b.c. 145. 
(5) A Roman lawyer, who reduced to a scientific 
system the legal principles set forth by Ateiius 
Capito. His school is called Cassiani. (6j A R<>- 
mau orator, distinguished for his eloquence, aud 
fond, at the same time, of indulging iu satirical 
composition. He was exiled by Augustus to the 
islaud of Seriphus, where he ended his days in 
wretchedness. His full name was Titus Cassius 
Severus. (7) Cassius LongTnus. See Longints 
(8) Cassius Felix. A Greek physician, who lived 
in the reign of Tiberius aud wrote a treatise 
with the title 'iarptKat *Arroptai Kat npofiXrjpcra 
<Pv(riKit. It is printed iu Ideler’s Physici et Ifrdici 
Graeci Minores (Berliu, 1841). (9) Dion. See 

Dion. 

Cassivelaunus. A British chief, ruled over the 
couutry north of the Tamesis (Thames), aud was 
intrusted by the Britons with the supreme com* 
maud on Caesar’s second iuvasiou of Britain. B.c. 
54. He was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged 
to sue for peace. Cf. Caes. B. G. v. 11, 18. 

Castalia (K aaraXla). A celebrated fountaiu on 
Mount Parnassus, iu which the Pythia was accus¬ 
tomed to bathe; sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
who were hence called Castalides. 

Castellan! Cista. See Cista Castellaniana. 

Castellum. The diminutive of castrum , and de* 
noting (1) a small fortress, or (2) a small town con¬ 
taining a garrison (Curt. v. 3). 
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Castellum Aquae. A reservoir. See Aquae | in three double rows of tents on each side of the 
Ductus. via praetoria , which made a right angle with the 

Casthanaea (Katrdaraia). A town of Thessaly, via principalis. Its whole length was divided by 
ou the coast of Magnesia, northwest of the prom- 8 t' r ®®l® 50 feet in width, while across it, from oue 
outory Sepias. It is noticed by Herodotus in his ^ a ^ era ^ rampart to the other, ran the via, quintana. 
account of the terrible storm experienced by the ^ le front side of the rows of tents was turned 
fleet of Xerxes off this coast (vii. 183). I towards the intervening streets. Starting from t he 

, \via praetoria , the first two Hues of tents on each 

Castor ( Kaaroap ). Brother of Pollux. See 8 id e contained the cavalry and infantry of one le- 
Dioscuri. | gj ou while the third row, lying nearest to 

Castra. (1) A Roman camp, fortified with a the rampart, coutaiued the cavalry and infantry 
rampart and a ditch, outside of which a Roman of the allied contingents. Iu the hinder part of 
army never spent a single night. It was marked | the camp, directly upon the via principalis , and 
out on a place selected for the purpose, generally j ou both sides of the via praetoria , were the tents 
upon the spur of a hill. The same plan was always of the twelve military tribunes, opposite the four 
observed, aud the quarters were indicated by col- ' ranks of the legions. Ou both sides were the tents 
oured flags and lances, so that the divisions of the of the praefecti of the allied contingents, placed in 
army, as they came in. could find their places at | the same way opposite those of the troops under 
once. In the middle of the second century b.c., ac- their command. Then followed the headquarters, 
cording to the account of Polybius (vi. 27), the plan or praetorium , a space 200 feet square, intersected 
of a camp for a consular army of two legions, with by the via praetoria . In this was the general's 
the proper contingent of Italian allies and its tent ( tabeimaculum ); in front was the altar on 
auxiliary troops, was as follows (see plan): The which the general sacrificed, on the left the augu- 

rale for taking the auspices, 

-- and on ^ij 0 right the tribu- 

i nal. This was a bank of 

m mo ito »«0 H >0 *» *om*o »»*o*»* *> MO too earth covered with turf, on 

n n which the general took his 

-□-—-— - — — - -xr -— —|- 1 - stand when addressing the 

a a % & ^ _5__g_ troops (see Adlocutio) or 

o o T e Is ~T .• 5 * -2 * § administering justice. Ou 

-5 J?’"!" ~T~JT o o the right of the praetorium 

-*--—--- —!2 --— was the quaestorivm , cou- 

_]____] I ___LI LJ_ __ 0 tainiug the quarters of the 

-- n — -- * paymasters aud the train 

______of artillery. On the left was 

, —i-f T"^ ti" -^1 -f-r -r-S for tbe soldiers. Between 

| ^ _-4--£- —-*— | these spaces aud the lateral 

__ _L_ ** 4 ramparts were the tents of 

| the select troops who com- 

-- ——iH—L! r_7_L _ ZTm - 8 posed the body-guard of the 

general. Those of the cav¬ 
alry had their front turned 
inwards, while those of the 
infantry were turned tow¬ 
ards the wall. The tents of 
the picked allied troops oc¬ 
cupied the hinder part of 
the camp, which was bound¬ 
ed by a cross-road 100 feet, 
iu breadth. The tents of 
the cavalry looked inwards, 
those of the iufautry tow- 
Pian of a Roman Camp. (After Polybius.) ards the rampart. The 

auxiliary troops were posted 
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Plan of a Roman Camp. (After Polybius.) 


camp was square, its front being ou the side far¬ 
thest from the enemy. It had two main streets 
through it. (a) The via principalis , 100 feet wide, 
which divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two-thirds of the w’hole, and a back part 
turned towards the euemy. This road ended at 
two gates: the porta principalis dextra and the 
porta principalis sinistra. ( b ) The via praetoria , 
which cut the via principalis at right angles, and 
divided the whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road was 50 feet in width, and ended 
in two gates: the porta decumana iu front and the 
porta praetoria ou the side opening towards the 
enemy. In the front part were encamped the two 
legions, with their allied contingents. They lav 


at the two angles of this space. The rampart was 
divided from the tents by an open space 200 feet in 
width. This was specially intended to facilitate 
the march of the troops at their entrauce and exit. 

The construction of the fortifications always 
began before the general’s teut was pitched. The 
legionaries constructed the rampart and ditch in 
front aud rear, while the allies did the same ou 
either side. The stakes required for the forma¬ 
tion of an abattis ou the outer side of the wall 
were carried by tin* soldier* themselves <»n the 
march. The whole work was carried on under 
arms. The watches (< excubiae and vigil bit i were 
kept \n it h great strictness both by day and night. 
The r night-watches, 
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times, the trumpet soundiug on each occasion. 
The posts of each night-watch were inspected by 
four Roman equites. The password for the night 
was given by the general. Each gate was guard¬ 
ed by outposts of infantry aud cavalry, the light¬ 
armed troops ( velites) being also distributed as sen¬ 
tries along the ramparts. When the camp was to 
break up, three siguals were given; at the tirst, 
the tents were taken down aud packed up; at the 
second, they were put upon beasts of burden and in 
wagons; aud at the third, the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Roman military 
system underwent many chauges, which involved 
alterations in the arrangements of the camp, but 
we have no trustworthy information ou this sub¬ 
ject in detail until the beginning of the second 
century a.d. The treatise of Hygiuus (q. v.) ou cas- 
trametation gives the following statements as to 
the practice of his time. The ordinary form of a 
camp was that of a rectangle, the leugth of which 
was about a third part greater than the breadth. 
In former times the legions were posted inside 
the camp; but now, being regarded as the most 
trustworthy troops, they were encamped along the 
whole line of ramparts, the width of which was 
now limited to 60 feet. They were separated 
from the interior of the camp by a road 30 feet 
wide ( via sagularis ), running parallel to the line 
of ramparts. The interior was now divided, not 
into two, but into three main sections. The mid¬ 
most of these lay between the via principalis , 
which was 60, aud the via quintana } which was 
40 feet wide. It was occupied by the praetorinm 
and the troops of the guard, aud was called the 
wing of the praetorium (latera praetorii). The 
auxiliary troops were stationed in what was now 
the front part, or praetentura f between the via 
principalis aud the porta praetoria , and the rear, 
or retentura , between the via quintana aud the 
porta decumana. The via praetoria , which was 
also 60 feet wide, led only from the praetorinm 
and the forum in front of it to the porta praeto- 
ria y as at this time the quaestorium was situated 
between the porta decumana and the praetorium . 
The general superintendence of the arrangements 
was, during the imperial period, in the bauds of 
the praefectus castrorum. See Praefectus. 

All the important literature on the subject of 
camps will be found in the work of Marquardt 
aud Mommsen, v. 390-408. 

(2) Castra Praetorian a. The permanent en¬ 
campment on the outskirts of Rome where the 
Praetorian Guard was stationed (Suet. Claud. 21). 

(3) Castra Navalia. A line of fortifications 
drawn lip around a fleet to protect it from attack, 
when it was drawn up on the shore (Caes. B. O. 
v. 22). The term Castra NautIca is also used. 

Castrenses. The ministri of the Roman em¬ 
peror, whose residence in the early days of the Em¬ 
pire was often called castra or praetorinm , in ref¬ 
erence to his position as imperator. The whole 
of his servants formed the familia castrensis . 

Castrum. See Castellum. 

Caetrum. (1) Inui. a town of the Rntuli, on 
the coast of Latium, confounded by some writers 
with No. 2. (2) Novum (Torre di Chiaruccia), a 

town in Etruria, aud a Roman colony ou the 
coast. (3) Novum (Giulia Nova), a town in Pi- 
cenum, probably at the mouth of the small river 
Butinum (Saliuello). 


Casthla. A woman’s petticoat. See Tunica. 

Castillo (KaoraAcov). The modern Cazlona; a 
town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarracouensis, ou 
the Baetis, and under the Romans an important 
place. In the mountains in the neighbourhood 
were silver aud lead mines. The wife of Hanni¬ 
bal was a native of Castulo (Livy, xxiv. 41). 

Cat See Faelis. 

Catabathmus (K ara&aQpos) Magnus (i. e. great 
dcsceut). A mountain and seaport at the iuuer 
curve of a deep bay on the north coast of Africa, 
considered to be the boundary between Egypt aud 
Cyrenaica. 

Catacumbae (the name, not older than the third 
century a.d., is formed from KaTa-\-Kvp@Tj y “a hol¬ 
low place”). A name given to subterrauean burial- 
places, of which the most famous exist iu Egypt, 
Rome, Naples, Syracuse, aud Malta. The so-called 
Catacombs of Paris, as places of iutermeut,are mod¬ 
ern, dating from the close of the last century ouly. 

The Catacombs of Egypt are vast iu exteut aud 
extremely numerous, ruuning through the range 
of mountains in the vicinity of Thebes. (See 
Thkbae.) Among them are especially to be noted 
the caverns in which the bodies of the The¬ 
ban kings were originally interred. These were 
forty-seven iu number, and, like the more elabo¬ 
rate of the other tombs, were covered with hiero¬ 
glyphics aud ornamented with pictures, mostly iu 
fresco. The oldest of them now existing are uot 
less than 4000 years of age, and have long since 
been plundered for the sake of the ornaments aud 
other valuables contained iu them. A most inter¬ 
esting collection of these frescoes can be found in 
the drawings and coloured plates of Wilkinson’s 
Manner s and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (Lou¬ 
don, 1847). 

The Romau Catacombs were originally quarries, 
of which some are of very great antiquity, antedat¬ 
ing the traditional date of the founding of the city. 
These were subsequently extended so that at last 
all the seven hills of Rome were pierced by them. 
They are low dark corridors or vaulted halls ex¬ 
cavated iu the soft volcanic tufa and puzzolana , iu 
the lateral walls of which apertures were made 
for the reception of corpses. Iu all there are some 
forty Catacombs, each forming a network of gal¬ 
leries, usually intersecting oue another at right 
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angles, bat occasionally radiating from a common 
centre. The passages are of an average height of 
eight feet and of an average width of from three 
to five feet. The apertures ( loculi ) used as graves 
mu in tiers at the sides, aud were covered in by 
marble slabs or tiles bearing either religions em¬ 
blems or mortuary inscriptions. The whole length 
of the Roman Catacombs is from 500 to 550 miles, 
and they are estimated to have contained fully 
6,000,000 bodies. 

It must be remembered that while the Greeks 
and Romans finally adopted cremation as a rneaus 
for disposing of their dead (see Funus), the Egyp¬ 
tians and Jews, aud latterly the Christians, re¬ 
garded interment as more in accordance with 
their views on the subject of a future life. Hence 
the Roman Christians used and greatly extended 
the subterranean excavations now called Cata¬ 
combs, and only afterwards employed them for 
purposes of concealment during the various per¬ 


secutions that harassed 
the Church at intervals 
from the time of Nero to 
that of Diocletian (a.I>. 

303). A popular error 
makes the Catacombs to 
have been originally the 
secret, anxiously con¬ 
cealed places of refuge 
of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians but they were rath¬ 
er, as Professor Springer Ground IMan of R 

«avs, “their legally rec¬ 
ognized,publicly accessible places of burial. Reared 
in the midst of the customs of heathen Rome, the 
Christian community perceived no reason to de¬ 
part from the artistic principles of antiquity. In 
the embellishment of the Catacombs they adhered 
to the decorative forms handed dowu by their an¬ 
cestors; and in design, choice of colour, grouping 
of fignres, and treatment of subject, they were en¬ 
tirely guided by the customary rules.” 

The monotonous passages of the Catacombs are 
occasionally broken by the introduction of larger 
chambers used as ctibicula or family burial-places. 
There are also chambers set apart for worship, but 
these are not earlier than the fourth century. The 
Christian excavations were made by a regular so¬ 
ciety of fossores. In most cases, the bodies to be 
interred were wrapped iu cloth, aud after the con¬ 
secrated bread had been placed upon the breast, 
various other ornaments and memorials were added. 


Earthen lamps were frequently set by the slabs 
which closed the niches. 

The decoration of the Catacombs is interesting 
as throwing light upou the development of early 
Christian art. Many of the paintings are frescoes 
of the first and second century, aud iu their subjects 
are chiefly symbolical of the hopes of Christianity, 
the Resurrection being a favourite theme. The 
Good Shepherd, the Miracles, Daniel in the den of 
lions, and the Hebrews in the fiery furnace, also 
occur with frequency. The fish, too, by a kind of 
acrostic, is likewise an important symbol, on which 
see Acrosticha. A great number of inscriptions, 
many of them of much interest, occur. There are 
iio representations of scenes of martyrdom earlier 
than the fifth century. 

The most important of the Catacombs aud the 
only one that has been even yet quite thor¬ 
oughly explored is that of Sfc. Callistus on the 
Via Appia. The one farthest distant (six miles) is 

that of St. Alex¬ 
ander. 

Interments in 
the Catacombs 
were discontin¬ 
ued in the fifth 
century, but the 
caverns were 
still visited as 
containing the 
tombsof the mar¬ 
tyrs. As early as 
a.d. 370, Pope 
Damasus caused 
apertures for 
lighting to be 
made, and had 
the moat impor¬ 
tant tombs fur¬ 
nished with in¬ 
scriptions. I n 
the year 537, 
during the siege 
of Rome by the 
Goths, the tombs 
were pillaged, 
and again by the 
Lombards in 755, 
for the sake of 
the ornaments of 
•man Catacombs. g ol d and silver 

contained in 

them. From the time of Pope Paschalis I. (817- 
824), the Catacombs gradually fell into obliv¬ 
ion, until under Pope Paul III. (iu 1535) in¬ 
vestigation of them was once more begun. The 
enthusiastic and learned priest, Father Bosio, 
spent thirty years in exploring the passages, aud 
in making drawings of the most interesting ob¬ 
jects, such as lamps, vases, and mouuments, con¬ 
tained iu them. His great work, lioma Sotterranea , 
was published (in Italian) in 1632, three years af¬ 
ter his death, edited by Father Severani. It was 
translated into Latin by Father Aringhi, and is 
still the most important sonree of information on 
the subject. Iu 1720, appeared Boldetti’s valuable 
folio, which was followed by the noble contribution 
of Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoire dc VArt par les 
Monuments , one of the most learned of all the works 
relating to the Catacombs. Other valuable books 
for the stndeut are those of Perret, Les Cataeombes 
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sons at Athens who were liable to mili¬ 
tary service. See Astrateias Graph! 


CatalysSda tou Demon Graphs 

(tcaroXvarems rov drjpov ypa<f>r)). An ac¬ 
tion bronglit against persons who al¬ 
tered, or tried to alter, the democratic 
form of government at Athens, ami con¬ 
nected with the npoboarias ypaffirj. See 
Prodosia8 Grapiie. 


Catamitua. See Gaxymkdks 


Interior of Corridor, Catacombs of SL Callistua. 

de Rome (Paris, 1853); Northcote, Roman Catacombs 
(Loudon, 1859); Dyer, The City of Rome: its Vicis¬ 
situdes and Monuments (new ed. 1883); Roller, Les 
Catacombes de Rome , 2 vols. (Paris, 1881); De Rossi, 
Roma Sotterranea (Rome, 1864-77); and Boissier, 
Promenades Archfologiques (3d ed. Paris, 1887). Pop¬ 
ular works are Hare’s Walks in Rome (11th ed. 
London, 1883); Lagrfczo, Pompti, les Catacombes , et 
VAlhambra (Paris, 1872); Rio, Poetry of Christian 
Art (Eng. traus. Londou, 1854); Forbes, Rambles in 
Rome (Loudon, 1882); Farrar, The Early Days of 
ChiHstianity (London, 1882); aud Lauciani, Rome 
Pagan and Christian (Boston, 1893). The inscrip¬ 
tions to the uumber of some 10,000 are given by 
De Rossi in his Inscriptiones Christxanae (1857-61). 

Catadupa (ra Kardbovna and ol KardSoimot). A 
name given to the cataracts of the Nile, aud also 
to the parts of Aethiopia in their neighbourhood 
(Herod, ii. 17). The Latin word is used as a neu¬ 
ter plural. See NlLCS. 

Catagogia ( Karaywyia ), See Axagogia. 

Catagr&pha (KaTaypa<f>T)). See PlCTURA. 

Catalauni. See Catelauxi. 

Catalepton (#c ara XfTrrdv). A collection of four¬ 
teen poems in elegiac and iambic verse on various 
subjects, aud ascribed to Vergil, to whose age, at 
least, they certainly belong. They are often, but 
less correctly, called Catalecta. See Vergiuus. 

Catalogue of Ships. A name popularly given 
to the second half of the second book of the Iliad 
(4.-4-877), in which the poet enumerates the lead¬ 
ers and forces of the Greek host assembled against 
Troy. 

Cataldgua (*cardAoyor). The list of those per¬ 


Cat&na (Kardyr)). A ci ty of Sicily, on 
the eastern coast, at the base of Aetna, 
and a short distance below the river 
Acis and the Cyclopum Scopuli. It was 
founded by a colony from Chalcis in 
Euboea, in B.c. 730, five years after the 
settlement of Syracuse. Catanajike all 
the other colonies ofGreciau origin,soon 
became iudepeudent of any foreign con¬ 
trol, and, iu consequence of the fertility 
of the surrounding country, attained to 
a considerable degree of prosperity. It 
does not appear, however, to have been 
at any time a populous city; and hence 
Hiero of Syracuse was enabled without 
difficulty to transfer the inhabitants to 
Leontini. A new colony of Peloponue- 
sinns and Syracusans was established 
here by him, and the place called Aetna, 
from its proximity to the mountain. 

After the death of Hiero, the new col¬ 
onists were driven out by the Sicnli, 
and the old inhabitants from Leontini 
then came, and, recovering possession 
of the place, changed its name again to Catana. 
We find Cataua after this possessed for a short 
time by the Athenians, and subsequently falling 
into the hands of Diouysius of Syracuse. This 
tyrant, according to Diodorus Sicnlus (xiv. 15), sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and gave the city to his 
mercenary troops, the Campani, to dwell in. It is 
probable, however, that he only sold those who 
were taken with arms in their hands, and that 
many of the old population remained, siuce Diony¬ 
sius afterwards persuaded these same Campani 
to migrate to the city of Aetna. Catana fell into 
the power of the Romans during the First Punic 
War. The modern name is Catania, and the dis¬ 
tance from it to the summit of Aetna is given as 
thirty miles. 

Cataonia (K araovia). A fertile district in the 
southeastern part of Cappadocia, to which it was 
first added under the Romans, with Meliteul, 
which lies east of it. It had no important 
towns. 

Cataphracti ( Kard(j>paKToi ). (1) Mail-clad cav¬ 
alry, found chiefly 
among the armies of 
the Eastern nations. 

They are first heard 
of in the army of the 
elder Cyrus, and la¬ 
ter in the armies of 
Autiochiis Epiplm- 
nes. From the time 
of Antoninus Pius 
they were comtnou 
in the a r mi oh of 
Rome. Hie armour ofTndan.) 
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appears to Lave been a sort of scale-armour tb<o- 

rof). (See Amm. Marcel]. x vi. 10,8; Tac. Hist. i. 79.) 
The word is probably Persian. See Cruppellarii. 
(2) Tlie word cataphractus is sometimes applied to 
a ship with decks. See Afhractus ; Navis. 

Catapiratea ( KOTandptrnjptrj ). A sounding-lead, 
consisting of a piece of lead fastened to a cord. 
The lead was greased, so that specimens of the 
kind of bottom might better attach themselves to 
it. See Lucilius, iii. 32 (p. 16 ed. Miill.). 

Catapulta. See Tormkxtum. 

Cataracta (KarappaKTrjs or /SoXtr). (1) A port¬ 
cullis; so called because it fell with great force 
and a loud noise. 

According to Vegetius, it was an additioual de¬ 
fence, suspended by irou riugs and ropes before the 
pates of a city, in such a rnauuer that when the 
enemy had come up to the gates the portcullis 
might be let down so as to shut them in, and to en¬ 
able the besieged to assail them from above. In 
the accompanying plan of the principal eutrance to 



Plau of Gate at Pompeii. 


Pompeii, there are two sideways for foot-passen¬ 
gers, and a road between them, fourteen feet wide, 
for carriages. The gates were placed at A A, 
tnrning on pivots (see Cardo), as is proved by the 
holes in the pavement, which still remain. This 
end of the road was nearest to the town ; iu the 
opposite direction, the road led into the country. 
The portcullis was at B B, and was made to slide 
iu grooves cut in the walls. The sideways, secured 
with smaller gates, were roofed in, whereas the 
portion of the main road between the gates (A A) 
and the portcullis (B B) was open to the sky. 
When, therefore, au attack was made, the assail¬ 
ants were either excluded by the portcullis, or, if 
they forced their way into the barbican, and at¬ 
tempted to break down the gates, the citizens, sur¬ 
rounding and attacking them from above, had the 
greatest possible facilities for impeding aud de¬ 
stroying them. Vegetius speaks of the cataracta 
as au ancient contrivance; and it appears to have 
been employed by the Jews at Jerusalem as early 
as the time of David. (See Jer. xxix.) 


(2) A boarding bridge like the corvus of Duilius, 
so called because it descended like a portcullis. 
See Corvus. 

(3) A sluice, or perhaps a weir with sluices or 
hatches in it, for regulating the height of water in 
a running stream. See Pliu. Epist. x. 69. 

Catarrhactes ( KarappaKTrjs ). (1) A ri ver of Pam- 
phylia, which descends from the mountains of 
Taurus in a great, broken waterfall (whence its 
name). (2) The term is also applied, first by 
Strabo, to the cataracts of the Nile, which are 
distinguished as Catarrhactes Maior and Catar¬ 
rhactes Minor. 8ee Nilus. 

Cataac5pes Graphs ( KaraaKoitTjs ypa<f>rj). An 
action allowed by Attic law to be brought against 
spies, who if caught were put to the torture in 
order to extort from them information, and then 
executed. Only foreigners were liable to this ac¬ 
tion. Citizeus guilty of the crime wore accused 
of npobocria. See Prodosias Graphe. 

Catascopium. A small vessel (warn specula¬ 
tors) used for reconnoitering (Aul. Gell. x. 25). 

Catasta. A raised platform upon which slaves 
were exposed for sale, so that the intending pur¬ 
chasers might more readily examine their points 
(Tibull. ii. 3, 60; Pcrs. vi. 77). The platform was 
sometimes made to revolve, as appears from Sta¬ 
tius (Stic, ii. 1,72). Wlieu the platform was used 
in private sales it was called catasta arcana (Mart, 
ix. 60. 5). See Servus. 

Cateia. A missile used in war by the Germans, 
Gauls, and some of the Italians, and ascribed by 
some writers to the Persians. It was supposed to 
resemble the ad is, which was a sort of dart studded 
with points, and about a foot and a half long. (See 
Aul. Gell. x. 25; Isid. Orig. xviii. 7; Serv. ad Aen. 
vii. 730.) The cateia was also known as teutona t 
from the name of the people. 

Catelauni. The moderu ChAlons-snr-Marne; a 
town in Gaul, near which Attila (q. v.) was de¬ 
feated by Aetius and Theodoric, a.d. 451. 

Catella. See Catena. 

Catena, dim. Catella (JXiam, dim. akvatov, 
akvaibtov). A chain. 

Thucydides informs us that the Plataeaus made 
use of “long iron chains” to suspend the beams 
which they let fall upon the battering-rams of their 
assailants. (See Aries.) Under the Romans, pris¬ 
oners were chained in the following manner: The 
soldier who was appointed to guard a particular 
captive had the chain fastened to the wrist of his 
left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The 
prisoner, on the contrary, had the chain fastened 
to the wrist of his right hand. Hence dcxtras in- 
sertare catenis means to submit to captivity: levio- 
rem in sinistra catenam. The prisoner and the 
soldier who had the care of him (custos) were said 
to be tied to one another. Sometimes, for greater 
security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, 
one on each side of him. If he was found guilt¬ 
less, they broke or cut asunder his chains. Instead 
of the common materials, iron or bronze, Antony, 
having got into his power Artavasdes, king of the 
Armenians, paid him the pretended compliment 
of having him bound with chains of gold (Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 82). 

Chains which were of superior value, either on 
account of the material or the workmanship, are 
commonly called catellae (akva-ia). the diminutive 
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expressing tlieir fineness and delicacy as well as 
their minuteness. The specimens of ancient chains 
which we have in bronze lamps, in scales (see Li¬ 
bra), aud in ornaments for the persou, especially 
necklaces (see Moxile), show a great variety of 
elegant anil iugenious patterns. Besides a plain 
circle or oval, the separate liuk is often shaped 
^ ^ like the figure 8, 

(&) (Cy, Vr O or is a bar witb a 

V VA // II 11 if circle at each end, 

or assumes other 
forms, some of 

„ „». ... . „ which are here 

Catenae—Chain-links. (British Museum.) 8 j 10WU r Phe links 

are also found so closely entwined that the chain 
resembles plaited wire or thread, like the gold 
chains now manufactured at Venice. This is rep¬ 
resented in the lower figure of the illustration. 

These valuable chains were sometimes given as 
rewards to the soldiers; but they were commonly 
worn by ladies, either on the neck or around the 
waist; and were used to suspend pearls, or jewels 
set in gold, keys, lockets, aud other trinkets. 



Catenarlun, sc. Canis. A watch-dog chained 
up in the vestibu- 
lum of a Roman 
bouse,usually with 
the notice cave 
canem ( Petron. 

19,72). 

Catervarii. See 
GLADIATORE8. 

Cathaea. A 

country of Asia, 
the precise situation of which is doubtful. Mau- 
nert places it northeast of the Malli, in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Hyilraotes. The chief town was San- 
gala. Diodorus Siculus calls the people Catheri. 



Cathaei (Kadaioi). A great and warlike people 
of Iudia iutra Gaugem, upon whom Alexander 
made war; though modem Orieutalists regard 
them as a warlike caste (Kskatriyas) rather than 
a separate tribe. 

Catharmi. See Lustratio. 


Cathedra (KaBc&pa). A seat. The word was 
more particularly applied to a seat with a back 
but no arms, whereas the sella, however splendid 



Cathedra (From a Greek Vase.) 


in its material or diguified in its associations, had 
neither. The back was usually curved or hollow, 
and low enough for the arm to rest upon it with 
ease, as in the preceding illustration, taken from Sir 
William Hamilton’s work on Greek vases. On 
the cathedra is seated a bride, who is beiug fauned 
by a female slave with a fan made of peacock’s 
feathers; under her feet is a footstool. 

There w’as also the cathedra longa, or easy-chair; 
and, more luxurious still, the cathedra supina, re¬ 
sembling the modern steamer-chair. Then, as now, 
they w f ere often made of wicker-work (salices). 

The cathedra was more used by women than by 
men (heuce femineae , Mart. iii. 63). It was a mark 
of effeminacy when a man w as 
seen stretched out on a reel in- 
ing-cliair. To sit on cathedrae 
at table was, however, less luxu¬ 
rious than the ordinary reclin¬ 
ing posture, and was considered 
proper for boys. (See Ceka. ) 

The seat was not stuffed, but a 
cushion was commonly placed 
upon it; and a cover might also 
be thrown over the back. 

Another sort of cathedra was 
a sedan-chair, in which wom¬ 
en were accustomed to bo car- Frofessom^aiair 
ried about, instead of in a lec- 18 n 1 

tica. The nuda cathedra of Juvenal (i. 65), in 
which the successful forger is carried ttupinm , is 
probably an uncurtained lectica; it is insolence 
rather than effeminacy which here provokes the 
rage of the satirist. See Lectica. 

CathSter (KaBrrrfp). A surgical instrument for 
drawiug off water from the bladder. The pure 
Latin name is fistula aenea. See Chirurgia. 

Catilina, Lucies Sergius. A Roman of pa¬ 
trician rank, and the last of the gens Sergia. Of 
his father aud grandfather little is known: the 
former w r ould seem to have been in indigent cir¬ 
cumstances, from the language of Qnintus Cicero 
(De Petitione Consulatus , 2), w ho speaks of Catiline 
as having been born amidst the poverty of his 
father (in patris egestate ). The great-grandfather, 
M. Sergius Silus or Silo, distinguished himself 
greatly in the Second Punic War, and was pres¬ 
ent at the battles of Ticiuus, Trebia, Trasime- 
nus, and Cannae. Pliny speaks of his exploits in 
a very animated strain. 

The cruelty of Catiline’s disposition, his un¬ 
daunted resolution, and the depravity of his mor¬ 
als fitted him for acting a distinguished part in 
the turbulent and bloody scenes of the period in 
which he lived. He embraced the interest of 
Sulla, in whose army he held the office of quaestor. 
Many citizens of noble birtb are said by Quiutns 
Cicero to have fallen by his hand ; aud, according 
to Plutarch, he had assassinated his own brother 
during the Civil War; and now, to screen him¬ 
self from prosecution, persuaded Sulla to put him 
down among the proscribed as a person Btill alive. 
He murdered too, with his own hands, his sisters 
husband, a Roman kuight of peaceable character. 
One of the worst actions, however, of which he 
was guilty would seem to have beeu the killing 
of M. Marius Gratidianus, a near relative of the 
celebrated Marius. Sulla had put the uame of this 
individual on the list of the proscribed, whereupon 
Catiliue eutered the dwelling of the anfertuunSc 
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man, exhausted npon his person all the refine-! 
meats of cruelty and iusnlt, and, having at last 
put au ond to his existence, carried his bloody 
head in triumph throngh the streets of Rome, and 
bronght it to Sulla as he sat on his tribunal in 
the Forum. When this was done, the murderer 
washed his bands in the lustral water at the door 
of Apollo’s temple, which stood in the immediate 
vicinity (Sen. Dt Ira , iii. 18). 

Catiline was peculiarly dangerous and formi¬ 
dable, as his power of dissimulation enabled him 
to throw a veil over his vices. Equally well quali¬ 
fied to deceive the good, to intimidate the weak, 
and to inspire with his own boldness his depraved 
associates, he evaded two accusations brought 
against him by Clodins for criminal intercourse 
with a Vestal, and for monstrous extortions of 
which he had been guilty while proconsul in 
Africa (a.u.c. 687). He was charged also with 
having murdered his first wife and his son. A nu¬ 
merous group haviug been formed of young men 
of high birth and daring character, who saw no 
other means of extricating themselves from their 
enormous debts than by obtaining the highest 
offices of the State, Catiline was placed at their 
head. This eminence he owed chiefly to his con¬ 
nection with the old soldiers of Sulla, by means of 
whom he kept in awe the towns near Rome, and 
even Rome itself. At the same time, he numbered 
among his adherents not only the worst and lowest 
of the riotous populace, but also many of the pa-1 
tricians and men of consular rank. Everything I 
favonred his audacious scheme. Pompey was pur¬ 
suing the victories which Lucullns had prepared 
for him; and the latter was but a feeble supporter 
of the nobles in the Senate, who wished him, 
hut in vain, to put himself at their head. Cras- 
sus, who had delivered Italy from the gladiators, 
was now striving with great eagerness after power 
and riches, and, instead of opposing, countenanced 
the growing influence of Catiline, as a means of 
his own aggrandizement. Caesar, who was labour¬ 
ing to revive the party of Marius, spared Catiline, 
and, perhaps, even encouraged him. Only two 
Romans remained determined to uphold their fall¬ 
ing country: Cato and Cicero—the latter of whom 
alone possessed the qualifications necessary for the 
task. The conspirators were now planning the 
elevation of Catiline and one of his accomplices to 
the consulship. When this was effected, they 
hoped to obtain possession of the public treasures 
and the property of the citizens, under various 
pretexts, and especially by means of proscription. 
It is not probable, however, that Catiline had 
promised them the liberty of burning and plunder¬ 
ing Rome. Cicero had the courage to stand as can¬ 
didate for the consulship, in spite of the impending 
dauger, of the extent of which he was perfectly 
aware. Neither insults nor threats, nor even riots 
and attempts to assassinate him, deterred him 
from his purpose; and, being supported by the 
richest citizens, he gained his election, B.c. 65. 
All that the party of Catiline could accomplish 
was the election of Gaius Antonins, one of their 
accomplices, as colleague of Cicero. This failure, 
however, did not deprive Catiline of the hope of 
gaining the consulship the following year. For 
this pnrpose he redoubled the measures of terror 
by means of which he bad laid the foundation of 
bis power. Meanwhile he had lost some of the 
most important members of his conspiracy. An- 
10 * 


tony had been prevailed upon, or compelled by 
Cicero, to remain neutral. Caesar and Crassus 
had resolved to do the same. Piso had beeu killed 
in Spain. Italy, however, was destitute of troops. 
The veterans of Sulla only waited the sigual to 
take up arms. This signal was now given by 
Catiline. The centurion Manlius appeared among 
them, and formed a camp in Etruria. Cicero was 
on the watch, and a fortunate accident disclosed 
to him the counsels of the conspirators. One of 
them, Curius, was on intimate terms with a wom¬ 
an of doubtful reputation, Fulvia by uame, and 
had acquainted her with their plans. Through 
this woman, Cicero learned that two knights hod 
undertaken to assassinate him at his house. On 
the day which they had fixed for the execution of 
their plan they found his doors barred and guarded. 
Still Cicero delayed to make public the circum¬ 
stances of a conspiracy the progress and resources 
of which he wished first to ascertain. He contented 
himself with warning his fellow-citizens, in general 
terms, of the impending danger. But when the 
insurrection of Manlius was made known, he pro¬ 
cured the passage of the celebrated decree, u that 
the consuls should take care that the Republic re¬ 
ceived no detriment.’ , By a decree of this kind, the 
consuls, or other magistrates named therein, were, 
in accordance with the custom of the State, armed 
with the supreme civil and military authority. It 
was exceedingly difficult to seize the person of one 
who had soldiers at his command, both in and out 
of Rome; still more difficult would it be to prove 
his guilt before those who were his accomplices 
with him, or, at least, were willing to make use of 
his plans to serve their own interests. Cicero had 
to choose between two evils—a revolution within 
the city, or a civil war; and he preferred the lat¬ 
ter. Catiline had the boldness to take his seat in the 
Senate, known as he was to be the enemy of the 
Roman State. Cicero then rose and delivered that 
bold oration against him which was the meaus of 
saving Rome by driving Catiline from the city. 
The conspirators who remained—Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and other infamous senators—engaged to 
head the insurrection in Rome as soon as Catiline 
appeared at the gates. According to Cicero and 
Sallust, it was the intention of the couspirators to 
set the city ou fire, and massacre the inhabitants. 
At auy rate, these consequences might have easily 
followed from the circumstances of the case, with¬ 
out auy previous resolution. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the other conspirators, in the meanwhile, were 
carryiug on their criminal plots. They applied to 
tho ambassadors of the Allobroges to transfer the 
war to the frontiers of Italy itself. These, how¬ 
ever, revealed the plot, and their disclosures led to 
others still more important. The correspondence 
of the conspirators with their leader was inter¬ 
cepted. The Senate had now a notorious crime 
to puuish. As the circumstances of the case did 
not .allow a minute observance of form in the 
proceedings against the couspirators, the laws 
relating thereto were disregarded, as had been 
done in former instances of less pressing danger. 

[ Caesar spoke against immediate execution, but 
Cicero and Cato prevailed. Five of the conspira¬ 
tors were put to death. Gaius Autouius was then 
appointed to march agaiust Catiline, but, on the 
eve of battle, under pretence of being disabled by 
the gout, he gave the command to bis lieutenant 
Petreius. The battle was fought at Pistoria in 
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Etruria, aud euded in the complete overthrow of 
the insurgents. Catiiiue, on iiudiug that all was 
lost, resolved to die sword in hand, aud his follow¬ 
ers imitated his example (b.c. 62). 

The history of Catiline’s conspiracy has been 
written by Sallust iu the extremely able mono¬ 
graph known as the Bellum Catilinae. See also 
the lives of Caesar and Cicero by Plntarch; Momm¬ 
sen, History of Romo, iv. 203-209, 212-223; aud the 
four orations of Cicero known as the Orationes 
Catilinanae, much read in schools. The story 
forms the subject of a tedious English play by 
Ben Jonsou, entitled Catiline's Conspiracy, produced 
in 1611; aud of a now-forgotten drama by Stephen 
Gossou. It is the basis of the historical novel by 
Herbert, The Roman Traitor. 

Catillus or CatHus. See Tibur. 

CatUlus See Catinus. 

Catinus or Catinum, dim. Catillus or Catil- 
LUM. A dish or platter on which viands were 
served up. Other names for similar table utensils 
will here be noticed; but it must be admitted that 
the differences of shape, materials, or use are not 
always clearly indicated. Eveu the distinction, so 
esseutial to our notions, between dishes aud plates 
does not seem to have been observed (Hor. Sat. 
i. 3, 92); there is, in fact, no Greek or Latin word 
for “a plate” iu the modern seuse. Varro de¬ 
scribes the catinus as deep enough to hold the 
gravy of meat or vegetables ( L. L. v. 120). They 
were mostly of eartheuware, aud were kept iu va¬ 
rious sizes; to have the catiuus too small for its 
contents showed a want of style (Hor. Ep. ii. 4,77). 
The historic turbot of Domitian required a dish 
made on purpose (Juv. iv. 131 foil.); Vitellius had 
gone a step beyond this, and built a special fur¬ 
nace iu which to bake a gigantic patina (Pliu. H. N. 
xxxv. $ 163). The patina (dim .patella) was also 
commonly of earthenware; it was bowl-shaped, 
and occurs frequently in Horace iu the seuse of a 
dish; but it was likewise used for cookiug, and 
then had a cover (Plant. Pseud, iii. 2, 51). The 
actor Aesopus had a patina worth 100,000 sesterces; 
the material is not described. Paropsis {napoyfris) 
was iu Greek applied either to the dish or its con¬ 
tents, as is proved by Atbeuaeus, with abundaut 
quotations from the comic poets—though Atticists 
tried to restrict the word to the latter seuse; iu 
Rornau writers it is always the former: originally 
a square or obloug side-dish for delicacies, it came 
to meau auy dish. There was also au apsis or 
ahis (q. \\), either round or semicircular, like mod¬ 
ern s;ilad-plates; and gabatak, said to have been 
of a deep shape. The laxx varied iu form, but 
seems to have been always of metal; huge silver 
lances were among the most costly objects of Ro¬ 
man extravagance. We also tiud a paropsis iu 
silver i/)♦*/. xxxiv. 2, l 19, $ 9). The Greek mVa£, 
a board and so* wooden trencher, might be of oth¬ 
er materials—e. g. silver; but silver dishes were 
thought vulgar by the Greeks, at least iu early 
times tAthen. vi. 430 a). 

The im/iT"!» was a saucer for pickles or other 
condiments (Jlor. -Sif. ii. 4. To). 

Cato. A surname of the Potvian family, derived 
from the Sabine cufn*. cognate with ucMtn*. ^1) M. 
Porcius Cato, snrnamed Cknmuuvs, in allusion to 
the severity with winch he discharge! the other 
of a censor, ami lienee commonly >t\led. at the 
present day, “Cato the Censor.'* Other surnames 


were, Priscus, " the old,” aud Maior, “ the elder,” 
both alludiug to his having preceded, in order of 
time, the younger Cato, who committed suicide at 
Utica. Cato the Censor was born iu B.c. 234 at 
Tusculum, of plebeian pareuts. His family were 
iu very moderate circumstauces, and little, if any¬ 
thing, was known of it, uutil he himself made the 
name a conspicuous one. His father left him a 
small farm in the Sabine territory, and here the 
first years of his youth were spent. The state of 
public affairs, however, soou compelled him to 
take up arms for the defence of his country. The 
Second Punic War had broken out, and Hannibal 
had invaded Italy. Cato, therefore, Served his first 
campaigu, at the age of seventeen, uuder Fabius 
Maximus, when he besieged the city of Capua. 
Five years after this he fought under the same 
commauder at the siege of Tarentum, aud, after 
the capture of this place, became acquainted with 
the Pythagorean Nearchus, who initiated him into 
the principles of that system of philosophy, with 
which, iu practice, he had already become familiar. 
The war beiug ended, Cato returned to his farm. 
Near this there stood a cottage belonging to Ma- 
nius Curius Dentatus, who had repeatedly tri¬ 
umphed over the Sabines aud Samuites, aud had 
at length driven Pyrrhus from Italy. Cato was 
accustomed frequently to walk over to the humble 
abode of this renowned commauder, where he was 
struck with admiration at the frugality of its own¬ 
er, aud the skilful management of the farm which 
was attached to it. Hence it became his great ob¬ 
ject to emulate his illustrious neighbour, and adopt 
him as his model. Having made au estimate of 
his house, lauds, slaves, and expeuses, he applied 
himself to husbandry with new ardour, and re¬ 
trenched all superfluity. Iu the morning he went 
to' the small towns in the viciuity to plead and 
defend the causes of those who applied to him for 
assistance. Thence he returned to his fields, where, 
with a plain cloak over his shoulders in winter, 
aud almost naked in summer, he laboured with 
his servants till they had concluded their tasks^ 
after which he sat dowu along with them at table, 
eating the same bread and drinking the same wine. 
Valerius Flaccus, a noble aud powerful Romau. 
who occupied au estate in the neighbourhood of 
Cato's residence, persuaded the young Cato to re¬ 
move to Rome, aud promised to assist him by his 
influence aud patronage. Cato came, accordingly) 
to the capital, with au obscure name, and with no 
other resources than his own taleuts aud the aid of 
the generous Flaccus; but by the purity of his 
morals, the austere energy of his character, his 
knowledge of the laws, his fluency of elocution, 
and the great ability that marked his early forensic 
career, he soou wou for himself a distinguished 
name. It was iu the camp, however, rather than 
at the bar, that he strove to raise himself to enii- 
ueuee. At the age of thirty he weut as railitaiv 
tribune to Sicily. The uext year he was chosen 
quaestor, aud was attached to the anny which 
Seipio Africauus was to carry iuto Africa, at which 
l>oriod there commenced lietween him aud that 
commander a rivalry and hatred which lasted uu¬ 
til death. Cato, who had returned to Rome, ac¬ 
cused Soipio of extravagance; and though be foiled 
in supporting his charge, yet his zeal for the pub¬ 
lic ginnl gamed him great influence over the minda 
of the i>eoplc. Five years subsequent to this,after 
lia\ mg been already aedile, he was choseu praetor. 
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aod the province of Sardinia fell to him by lot. 
His integrity and justice, while discharging this 
office,brought him into direct and most favourable 
contrast with those who had preceded him. Here, 
too, it was that he became acquainted with the 
poet Ennius, who was then serving among the 
Calabrian levies attached to the army. From En¬ 
nius be acqnired the Greek language, and, on his 
departure from the islaud, he took the bard along 
with him to Rome. He was finally elected consul, 
B.c. 193, and his colleague iu office was Valerius 
Flaccus, his early frieud. While cousul he stren¬ 
uously but fruitlessly opposed the abolition of the 
famous Oppian Law (see Oppia Lex), and soon 
after this set out for Spain, which had attempted 
to shako off the Roman yoke. With newly raised 
troops, which he soou converted into an excellent 
array, he quickly reduced that province to submis¬ 
sion, and obtained the honours of a triumph at 
Rome. Hardly had Cato descended from the tri¬ 
umphal chariot, when, laying aside the consular 
robe and assuming the garb of the lieutenant, he 
accompanied, as such, the Roman commauder Sem- 
proniu8 into Thrace. He afterwards placed him¬ 
self nuder the orders of Maui us Acilius, the cousul, 
to tight against Autiocbus, and carry the war into 
Thessaly. By a bold march he seized upon Callid- 
romus, one of the rockiest summits of Thermop¬ 
ylae, and thus decided the issue of the conflict. 
For this signal service, the consul, in the excess 
of hiB enthusiasm, embraced him in the presence ! 
of the whole army, and exclaimed that it was 
neither in his power, nor iu that of the Roman 
people, to award him a recompense commensurate 
with his deserts (b.c. 191). 

Seven years later he obtained the office of cen¬ 
sor, notwithstanding the powerful opposition of a 
large part of the nobility, who dreaded to have so 
severe an inspector of public morals at a time when 
luxury, the result of their Asiatic conquests, had 
driven out many of the earlier virtues of the Ro¬ 
man people. He fulfilled this trust with inflexible 
rigour. Some of his acts, it is true, would seem to 
have proceeded from that pugnacious bitterness 
which must be contracted by a man engaged in 
constant strife and inflictions: thus, for example, 
he took away his horse from Lucius Scipio, and 
expelled Manilius from the Senate for kissing 
his wife in the presence of his children. Still, 
however, most of his proceedings when censor 
indicate a man who aimed, by every method, at 
keeping up the true spirit of earlier days. Hence, 
though his measures, while holding this office, 
caused him some obloquy and opposition, they 
met in the end with the highest applause; and 
when he resigued the censorship the people erected 
a statue to him iu theTemple of Health, with an 
honourable inscription testifying his faithful dis¬ 
charge of the duties of his office. Cato’s attach¬ 
ment to the old Roman morals was still more 
plaiuly seen in his opposition to Carneades (q. v.) 
and his colleagues, when he persuaded the Senate 
to send back these philosophers, without delay, 
to their own schools, through fear lest the Roman 
youth should lose their martial character in the 
pursuit of Grecian learuiug. The whole political 
career of Cato was one continued warfare. He 
was constantly accusing others, or made the sub¬ 
ject of accusation himself. Livy, although full of 
admiration for his character, still does not seek to 
deny that Cato was suspected of having excited 


the accusation brought against Scipio Africanus, 
which compelled that illustrious man to leave the 
capital. He was also the means of the condem¬ 
nation of Scipio Asiaticus, who would have been 
dragged to prison had not Tiberius Gracchus gen- 
eronsly interfered. As for Cato himself, he was 
fifty times accused and as often acquitted. He 
was eighty-five years of age when he saw himself 
compelled to answer the last accusation brought 
against him, and the exordium of his speech on 
that occasion was marked by a peculiar and touch¬ 
ing simplicity: “It is a hard thing, Romans, to 
give an account of one’s couduct before the men 
of an age different from that in which one has 
himself lived.” 

The last act of Cato’s public life was his em¬ 
bassy to Carthage, to settle the dispute between the 
Carthaginians aud King Masinissa. This voyage 
of his is rendered famous in history, since to it has 
been attributed the destruction of Carthage. Iu 
fact, struck by the rapid recovery of this city from 
the loss it had abstained, Cato ever after ended 
every speech of his with the well-known words, 
Praeterea censeo Carthaginem esse delendam (“I 
am also of opiuiou that Carthage ought to be de¬ 
stroyed ”). See Carthago. 

Cato died a year after his return from this em¬ 
bassy, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Al¬ 
though frugal of the public revenues, he does not 
appear to have been indifferent to riches, nor to 
have neglected the ordinary means of acquiring 
them; and, if Plutarch speaks truly, some of the 
modes to which he had recourse for increasing his 
resources were anything but reputable. Towards 
the end of his life he was fond of indulging iu a 
glass of wine, aud of inviting daily some of his 
neighbours to sup with him at his villa; aud the 
conversation on these occasions turned, not as one 
might have supposed, chiefly on rural affairs, but 
ou the praises of great and excellent men among 
the Romans. He was twice married, and had a 
sou by each of his wives. His conduct as hus- 
band aud father was equally exemplary. In fact, 
Cato may be taken as a specimen of the Sabino- 
Samuite character, narrow, bigoted, and obstinate, 
yet inspired with a strong sense of duty aud un¬ 
impeachable integrity. 

Among the literary labours of Cato, the first 
that deserves mention is the treatise De He Hus- 
tica , more properly styled De Agri Cultura , which 
appears to have come down to us in a mutilated 
state, since Pliny aud other writers allude to sub¬ 
jects as treated of by Cato, and to opinions as de¬ 
livered by him in this book, which are nowhere to 
be fouud iu any part of the work now extant. Iu 
its present state, it is merely the loose, discon¬ 
nected journal of a plain farmer, expressed with 
rude, sometimes with almost oracular, brevity; 
and it wants all those elegant topics of embel¬ 
lishment aud illustration which the subject might 
have so naturally suggested. It consists solely 
of the dryest rules of agriculture, aud some re¬ 
cipes for makiug various kinds of cakes and wine. 
Servius says it is addressed to the author’s sou, 
but there is no dedication now extant. It is di¬ 
vided into chapters, but the author, apparently, 
had never taken the trouble of reducing his pre¬ 
cepts to auy sort of method, or of following any 
general plan. The hundred aud sixty-two chap¬ 
ters, of which this work consists, seem so many 
rules committed to writing, as the daily labours 
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of the field suggested. He gives directions about 
the vineyard, then goes to his corn-fields, and re¬ 
turns again to the vineyard. His treatise, there¬ 
fore, was evidently not intended as a regular and 
well-composed book, but merely as a journal of 
incidental observations. That this was its ut¬ 
most pretension is further evinced by the brevity 
of the precepts, and the deficiency of all illustra¬ 
tions or embellishment. Of the style, he of course 
would be little careful, as his memoranda were in¬ 
tended for the use only of his family and his slaves. 
It is therefore always simple, and sometimes rude, 
but it is not ill-adapted to the subject, and suits 
our notions of the severe manners of its author 
and the character of the ancient Romans. 

Besides this book on agriculture, Cato left be¬ 
hind him various works, which have almost en¬ 
tirely perished. He left a huudred aud fifty ora¬ 
tions (Cic. Brutus , 17), which were extant in the 
time of Cicero, though almost entirely neglected, 
aud a book on military discipline (Veget. i. 8). Both 
Cicero and Livy have expressed themselves very 
fully on the subject of Cato’s orations. The for¬ 
mer admits that his “language is antiquated, aud 
some of bis phrases harsh and inelegant. But only 
chauge that,” he continues, “which it was not in 
his power to change—add number and cadence— 
give an easier turn to his sentences, and regulate 
the structure and connection of his words, and you 
will find uo one who can claim preference over 
Cato.” Livy principally speaks of the facility, as¬ 
perity, and freedom of his style. 

Of the book ou military discipline, a good deal 
has been incorporated into the work of Vegetius; 
aud Cicero’s orations may console us for the want 
of those of Cato. But the loss of the seven books 
De Originibus, which he commenced in his vigor¬ 
ous old age, and finished just before his death, must 
ever be deeply deplored by the historiau aud the 
autiquary. Cato is said to have begun an inquiry 
into the history, antiquities, and language of the 
Roman people, with a view to counteract the in¬ 
fluence of the Greek taste introduced by the Scip- 
ios. The first book of the valuable work Be Ori¬ 
gin ibus, as we are informed by Cornelius Nepos, in 
his short life of Cato, contained the exploits of 
the kings of Rome. Cato was the first author 
who attempted to fix the era of the foundation of 
Rome, which he calculated in his Origines, and 
determined to have been in the first year of the 
7th Olympiad, which is also the estimate followed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The second aud 
third books treated of the origin of the different 
states of Italy, whence the whole work has re¬ 
ceived the name of Origines. The fourth and 
fifth books comprehended the history of the First 
and Second Punic Wars; aud in the two remaining 
books the author discussed the other wars of the 
Romans till the time of Servius Galba, who over¬ 
threw the Lusitaniaus. The whole work exhibit¬ 
ed great industry and learning, aud, had it de¬ 
scended to us, would unquestionably have thrown 
much light upon the early periods of Roman his¬ 
tory aud the antiquities of the different states of 
Italy. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, himself a sed¬ 
ulous iuquirer into antiquities, bears ample testi¬ 
mony to the research and accuracy of that part 
which treats of the origin of the ancient Italian 
cities. Cato was the first of his countrymen who 
wrote on the subject of medicine. This was done 
in a work entitled Commentarius quo Medetur Fi- 


lio, Servis , Familiaribus. In this book of domestic 
medicine, duck, pigeons, and hare were the food 
he chiefly recommended to the sick. His reme¬ 
dies were principally extracted from herbs; and 
colewort or cabbage was his favourite cure (Plio. 
H. N. xx. $ 9). The recipes, indeed, contained iu 
his work ou agriculture show that his medical 
knowledge did not exceed that which usually ex¬ 
ists among a semi-barbarous race, aud only ex¬ 
tended to the most ordinary simples which nat¬ 
ure affords. Anlus Gellius (vi. 10) mentions Catos 
Libri Quaestionum Epistolicarum , aud Cicero his 
Apophthegmata (De Offieiis , i. 29)—the first exam¬ 
ple, probably, of that class of works which, under 
the appellation of Ana , were once so fashionable 
aud prevalent in France. 

Ou the life of Cato, see Plutarch and Coroelins 
Nepos; Cortese, De M. Pore. Catonis Vila , Operiku*, 
et Lingua (Turin, 1863); and Weise, Quaestionum 
Catonian. Capita V. (Gottingeu, 1887). The frag¬ 
ments of Cato’s writings (except the work on ag¬ 
riculture) are collected by Jordan (Leipzig, I860). 
Tho best text of the Res Rustiea is that of Keil 
(Leipzig, 1864). See, on the language, the work 
of Cortese, Qrammatica Catoniana (Turin, 1883). 

(2) Marcus, son of Cato the Censor by his first 
wife. He distinguished himself greatly in tlw 
battle of Pydna, against Perses, king of Macedo¬ 
nia, and received high eulogiums from Aernil- 
i us Paulus, the Roman commander on that occa¬ 
sion, whose daughter Tertia he afterwards mar¬ 
ried. He died while filling the office of praetor 
(Plut. Cat. Mai. 20, 24). (3) Salonius, or, as Plu¬ 

tarch calls him, SALONINUS (laXtovtvot), son of 
Cato the Censor by his second wife. This second 
wife was the daughter of one Salonius, who had 
been Cato’s secretary, and was, at the time of the 
marriage, a member of his retinue. Salonius, like 
his half-brother Marcus, died when praetor. He 
left, however, a son named Marcus, who attained 
to the consulship, and who was the father of Cato 
the younger, commonly called Uticensis (Pint. Cat 
Mai. 27). (4) Valerius, a celebrated gramuiariau 

and poet in the time of Sulla. He was deprived 
of all his patrimony during the excesses of the 
Civil War, and theu directed his attention to 
literary pursuits. To him has been ascribed the 
poem of 186 hexameters, entitled Dirae in Rit- 
tarum , an imprecation against the person who 
had caused the loss of his estate, and a lament 
for his love, Lydia. Text by Pntsche (Jena, l^fc?) 
and Ribbeck (Kiel, 1867 ). See the treatise ou 
Cato by Naekius (Bonn, 1847), aud Haupt’s edition 
of Vergil, p. 576 (Leipzig, 1873); Suetouius men¬ 
tions other works that have uot come dowu to m 
—the Duma aud the Indignatio —besides trea¬ 
tises ou grammar and rhetoric. (T>) Marcin 
called also Minor, aud Uticensis, from his death 
at Utica, was great-grandson to the censor of 
the same name, and was born b.c. 93. A short 
time after his birth he lost both his parents, 
and was brought up iu the house of Livitis Dm- 
bus, his uncle ou the mother’s side. Even in 
early life Cato displayed a maturity of judg¬ 
ment and an inflexible firmness of character far 
above his years; and Sarpedon, his instructor, 
being accustomed to take him frequently to the 
residence of Sulla, who had been his father’s 
friend, the young Cato, theu but fourteen years 
of age, struck with horror at the bloody scenes 
that were passing arouud him, asked his pit- 
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ceptor for a sword, that lie might slay the ty- 
raut. His affectionate disposition was clearly dis¬ 
played in his stroug attachment to Caepio, his 
brother by the mother’s side, as may be seen by a 
reference to the pages of Plutarch. Being ap¬ 
pointed to the priesthood of Apollo, he changed 
his residence, aud took his share of his father’s 
estate; but, though the fortune which he thus re¬ 
ceived was a considerable one, his manner of liv¬ 
ing was simpler aud more frngal than ever. He 
formed a connection with Antipater of Tyre, the 
Stoic philosopher, made himself well acquainted 
with the tenets of that school, and ever after re¬ 
mained true to its principles, pushing them even 
to austerity. His first appearance in public was 
against the tribunes of the people, who wished 
to remove a column of the Porcian Basilica which 
incommoded their benches. This basilica had 
been erected by his great-gramlfather, the censor, 
aud the young Cato displayed on the occasiou 
that powerful and commanding eloquence which 
afterwards rendered him so formidable to all his 



opponents. His first campaign was in the war 
against Spartacus (q. v.), as a simple volunteer, his 
half-brother Caepio being a military tribune in 
the same army; aud he distinguished himself so 
highly that Gellius, the praetor, wished to award 
him a prize of honour, which Cato, however, de¬ 
clined. He was then sent as military tribune to 
Macedonia. There he learned that Caepio was 
lying dangerously ill at Aenus in Thrace, and in¬ 
stantly embarked for that place in a small pas¬ 
sage-boat, notwithstanding the roughness of the 
sea aud the great peril which atteuded the at¬ 
tempt, but only arrived at Aenus just after Caepio 
bad breathed his last. Stoicism was here of no 
avail, and the young Roman bitterly lamented 
the companion of bis early years. According to 
Plntarcli, there were some who condemned him 
for acting in a way so contradictory to his phil¬ 
osophical principles; but a more unfeeling charge 
was the one brought against him by Caesar, 
in his attack entitled Anticatones (q. v.). It was 
there stated that, after all the lavish expendi¬ 
ture in which Cato had indulged in performing 
the funeral obsequies of Caepio, and after having 
declined repayment from the daughter of the lat¬ 
ter, he nevertheless passed Caepio’s ashes through 
a sieve in search of the gold which might have 
melted down with them. 

When the term of his service in Macedonia 
bad expired, he travelled into Asia, aud brought 


back with him the Stoic Atheuodorns to Rome* 
He was next made quaestor, and discharged with 
so much impartiality the duties of this difficult 
office, aud displayed so much integrity in its 
various details that, on the lost day of his quaes- 
torship, he was escorted to his honse by the 
whole assembly of the people. So high, indeed, 
was the opinion entertained by his countrymen 
of the purity of his moral character that when, 
at the Floralia given by the aedile Messins, Cato 
happened to be a spectator, the people, ont of 
respect for him, hesitated about ordering the 
prostitutes to strip themselves naked, accord' 
ing to long-established custom, nor would they 
allow this to be done until he had departed from 
the theatre (Val. Max. ii. 10, 8). When the coil' 
spiracy of Catiliue was discovered, Cato support¬ 
ed by every means in his power the acts of Cic¬ 
ero, aud was the first that gave him publicly the 
honourable title of Pater Patriae. Opposing af¬ 
ter this the ambitious movements of the first tri¬ 
umvirate, they managed to have him removed to 
a distance, by sending him out as governor of 
the island of Cyprus. Having executed this trust 
with ability aud success, and having deposited iu 
the treasury nearly seven thousand talents of sil¬ 
ver, he agaiu took part in public affairs at Rome, 
and again contiuiied his opposition to the trium¬ 
virate. W r hen, however, the rupture took place 
between Pompey and Caesar, he sided with the 
former, and was left behind by him at Dyrrha- 
cliium to guard the military chest and magazine, 
while he pushed ou after Caesar, who had been 
forced to retire from the siege of that city. Cato, 
therefore, was not present at the battle of Pliar- 
salia. On receiving the news of this event, he 
sailed to Corcyra with the troops under his or¬ 
ders, aud offered the command to Cicero, who de¬ 
clined it. He then proceeded to Africa, where he 
hoped to meet with Pompey; but on reaching Cy- 
ren£ he heard of his death, aud was also informed 
that Pompey’s father-in-law, Scipio, had gone to 
Iuba, king of Mauritania, where Varus had col¬ 
lected a considerable force. Cato immediately 
resolved to join them, and, iu order to effect this, 
was compelled to make a long and painful march 
across a desert region, in which his troops suf¬ 
fered severely from hunger, thirst, and every 
hardship, but which privations his own example 
enabled them manfully to endure. After seven 
days of suffering his force readied Utica, wlicro 
a junctiou between the two armies took place. 
The soldiers wished to have him for their general, 
but he yielded to what he conceived to be the su¬ 
perior claims of Scipio, who held the office of pro- 
cousul; and this fault on his part, of which he 
soon after had reason to repent, accelerated the 
ruin of the cause in which he had embarked. 
Scipio having wished, for Iuba’s gratification, to 
put all the inhabitants of Utica to the sword, 
Cato strenuously opposed this cruel plan, aud ac¬ 
cepted the comuiaud of this important city, while 
Scipio and Lubieiuts marched against Caesar. 
Cato had advised them to protract the war; but 
they hazarded an engagement at Thapsus, in 
which they were entirely defeated, and Africa 
submitted to the victor. After vainly endeavour¬ 
ing to prevail upon the fragments of the con¬ 
quered army, as they came successively to Utica, 
to unite iu defending that city against the con¬ 
queror, Cato furnished them with all the ships iu 
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the harbour to convey them wherever they wished 
to go. When the evening of that day came, he 
retired to his own apartments, and employed him¬ 
self for some time in reading the Phaedo of Pla¬ 
to, a dialogue that turns upou the immortality of 
the soul. He endeavoured at the same time to 
lull the suspicions of his frieuds by seemiug to 
take a lively interest in the fate of those who 
were escaping by sea from Utica, and by sending 
several times to the seaside to learn the state of 
the wind and weather. But towards morning, 
when all was quiet, he stabbed himself. He fell 
from his bed with the blow, and the noise of his 
fall brought his son aud servants into the room, 
by whose assistance he was raised from the 
ground, and an attempt was made to bind up the 
wound. Their efforts to save him were in vain, 
for Cato had no sooner recovered his self-possession 
than he tore opeu the wound agaiu in so effectual 
a manner that he instantly expired. He died at 
the age of forty-eight. When Caesar heard of his 
fate, he is said to have exclaimed, “ I grudge thee 
thy death, Cato, since thou hast grudged me the 
saving of thy life.” Such was the end of a man 
whom a better philosophy, by teaching him to 
struggle with his predomiuant faults instead of 
encouraging them, wonld have rendered truly 
amiable aud admirable. He possessed the great¬ 
est integrity aud ffrmuess; aud, from the begin¬ 
ning of his political career, was never swayed by 
fear or interest to desert that which he considered 
the cause of liberty aud justice. During the Civil 
War he had the rare merit of uuiting to the sin- 
cerest ardour in the cause of his party a steady 
regard for justice and humanity; he would uot 
countenance cruelty or rapine because practised 
by his associates or coloured with a pretence of 
public advantages. But philosophical pride over¬ 
shadowed the last scenes of bis life, and led him 
to indulge his selfish feelings by suicide, rather 
than live for the happiness of his family and 
friends, and mitigate, as far as lay in his power, 
the distressed condition of his country. His char¬ 
acter, however, was so pure,.and, since Pompey’s 
death, so superior to that of all the leaders en¬ 
gaged with him iu the same cause, that his op- 
pouents could not refuse him their respect. (6) 
M. Porcius, son of the preceding, was spared 
by Caesar, but led a somewhat immoral life, un¬ 
til he effaced the staius upon his character by 
a glorious death at Philippi (Plut. Cat. Min. 73). 
(7) Dionysius Cato. A name erroneously given 
to the author of a collection of moral maxims 
in four books, much used as a school-book in the 
Middle Ages, and translated into English before 
1479 by Benedict Burgh, whoso version was printed 
by Caxton. Each maxim consists of two hex¬ 
ameters, the whole number of maxims being 164. 
The style is fairly good, aud shows the poem to 
date from about the third century a.d. The col¬ 
lection is preceded by fifty-six short proverbs in 
prose with a separate preface, by a different au¬ 
thor, probably of later date. The hexameters are 
generally spoken of as Disticha Cat on is (Cat on is 
Disticha de Moribns ad Filinm ), and in a Paris MS. 
as Liber CatonU Philosophic but the name Cato is 
probably used merely to designate the maxims 
us shrewd and wise. The addition of the name 
Dionysius is doubtless duo to a confusion arising 
from the fact that one of the earlier MSS. of the 
Disticha contained also a translation of the Perie- 


gesu of Dionysius. A good text is that of Hautbal 
(Berlin, 1869). 

Catreus. See Creteus. 

Catti or ChattL Oue of the most important 
nations of Germany, bounded by the Visnrgis 
(Weser) on the east, the Agri Decumates ou the 
south, aud the Rhine on the west, in the modem 
Hesse and the adjaceut countries. They were a 
branch of the Hermioues, and are first mentioned 
by Caesar under the erroneous name of Sued. 
They were never completely subjugated by the 
Romans; aud their power was greatly augmented 
ou the decline of the Cherusci. Their capital was 
Mattium (Maden). 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius. A celebrated Ro¬ 
man poet, born iu the territory of Verona, about 
B.c. 84. His praeuomen, Gaius, is not given in auy 
good MSS., which only mention his coguomeu; but 
Gaius is accepted on the authority of Apuleius 
(Apol. 10). In consequence of an iuvitatiou from 
Manlius Torquatus, one of the noblest patricians 
of the State, lie proceeded iu early youth to Rome, 
where he appears to have kept but indifferent 
company, at least in point of moral character. He 
impaired his fortune so much by his extravagance 
that he complains he had no one 

Fractum qui vcterls pedem grabati, 

In collo sibi collocare possit. 

This, however, must have been written partly in 
jest, as his finances were always sufficient to allow 
him to keep up a delightful villa on the peninsula 
of Sirmio and an expensive residence at Tibor. 
With a view of improving his pecuniary circum¬ 
stances, he adopted the usual Romau mode of re¬ 
establishing a diminished fortune, and accom¬ 
panied Gaius Memmius, the celebrated friend of 
Lucretius, to Bithynia, where he was appointed 
praetor to that province. His situation, however, 
was but little ameliorated by this expedition, aud. 
in the course of it, he lost a beloved brother who 
was along with him, aud whose death he lament¬ 
ed in verse never surpassed iu delicacy or pathos. 
He came back to Rome with a shattered constitu¬ 
tion aud a lacerated heart. From the period of 
his return to Italy to his decease, his time appears 
to have been chiefly occupied with the prosecution 
of amours in the capital or in the solitudes of Sir¬ 
mio. He died b.c. 54. 

The distracted and unhappy state of his coun¬ 
try, and his disgust at the treatment which he bad 
received from Memmius, were perhaps sufficient 
excuse for shunning political employments; but. 
when we consider his taste aud geuius, we cannot 
help regretting that he was merely an idler and a 
debauchee. He loved Clodia (supposed to have 
been the sister of the tribune Clodins), a beautifnl 
but shameless woman, whom he has celebrated 
under the name of Lesbia. Among his friends be 
ranked uot only most men of pleasure aud fashion 
in Rome, but many of her emiuent literary and po¬ 
litical characters, such as Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, 
and Asinius Pollio. His enemies seem to have 
been as numerous as his loves or friendships, and 
competitions in poetry or rivalship in gallantry 
appear always to have been a sufficient cause for 
his dislike; and where an antipathy was once con¬ 
ceived, he was unable to put any restraint on the 
expression of his hostile feelings. His poems art 
chiefiy employed in the indulgence and commemo¬ 
ration of these various passions. They have bee# 
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divided into lyric, elegiac, and epigrammatic, an 
arrangement convenient from its generality, but 
to which all can not, with strictness, be reduced. 
He seems to have been the earliest lyric poet of 
Latinm, notwithstanding the claim of Horace to the 
same honour. Much of his poetry appears to have 
been lost: the pieces that remain’to us (116 in all) 
exhibit, in singular contrast, the sensual grossness 
which is imbibed from depraved habits and loose 
imaginations, together with exquisite touches of 
sentiment and taste, and the polish of intellectual 
cultivation. Those who turn with disgust from 
the coarse impurities that sully his pages may be 
iuclined to wonder that praises of his delicacy 
should ever have been coupled with the name of 
Catullus. But to many of his effusions, distin¬ 
guished both by fancy and feeling, this praise is 
justly due. Many of his amatory trifles are quite 
unrivalled in the elegance of their playfulness; 
and no author has excelled him in the purity and 
neatness of his style, the delightful ease and sim¬ 
plicity of his manner, and in graceful turns of 
thought and felicity of diction. Some of his pieces, 
which breathe the higher enthusiasm of the art, 
and are coloured with a singular picturesqueness 
of imagery, increase our regret at the manifest 
mutilation of his works. Amoug these, the most 
remarkable is, perhaps, the Jttis, a poem in the 
galliambic metre, and unlike the work of any oth¬ 
er Latin anthor iu the strangeness of its subject 
and its weird imaginative power. No one of his 
poetical predecessors was more versed in Greek 
literature than Catullus, and his extensive knowl¬ 
edge of its beauties procured for him the appella¬ 
tion of Doctus. 

Catullus translated many of the shorter and 
more delicate pieces of the Greeks, an attempt 
which hitherto had been thought impossible, 
though the broad humour of their comedies, the 
vehement pathos of their tragedies, and the roman¬ 
tic interest of the Odyssey , had stood the transfor¬ 
mation. His stay in Bithyuia, though little ad¬ 
vantageous to his fortune, rendered him better 
acquainted than he might otherwise have been 
with the productions of Greece ; and he w T as there¬ 
fore, in a great degree, indebted to this expedition 
for those felicitous turns of expression, that grace, 
simplicity, and purity which are the characteristics 
of his poems, and of which hitherto Greece alone 
had afforded models. Indeed, in all his verses, 
whether elegiac or heroic, we perceive his imita¬ 
tion of the Greeks; and it mnst be admitted that 
he has drawn from them his choicest stores. His 
Helleuisms are frequent; his images, similes, meta¬ 
phors, and addresses to himself are all Greek; and 
even in the versification of his odes we see visible 
traces of their origin. Nevertheless, he was the 
inventor of a new species of Latin poetry ; and as 
he was the first who used such variety of meas¬ 
ures, and perhaps invented some that were new', 
he was amply entitled to call the poetical volume 
which he presented to Cornelius Nepos tepidus 
nows libel/us. The expressions, too, and idioms 
<»f the Greek language, which he has so carefully 
selected, are woven with such art into the texture 
of his composition, and so aptly paint the impas¬ 
sioned ideas of his muse, that they have all the 
fresh and untarnished hues of originality. 

All the MSS. of Catullns are of recent date, and 
all are derived from a single codex (Codex Vero- 
nensis) of which Rather, bishop of Veroua ( a.d. 


965) made some use, aud which in the fourteenth 
century was again copied, as also a third time, and 
then finally lost. The earliest aud best MS., copied 
directly from the Codex Veronensis, is one in Paris 
(Germaneusis), nearly related to which is the Codex 
Oxoniensis, probably copied about the year 1400 
(Bahrens). In all, there are some seventy MSS. of 
Catullus, on which see R. Ellis’s prolegomena. 

Old editions of Catullus are those of Avancius 
(Aldus, Venice, 1502); of Muretus, with a commen¬ 
tary (Venice, 1554); of Scaliger (Paris, 1577); of 
Voss (London, 1684); and of Doriug (Leipzig, 
1788-92). Great editions are those of Lachmann 
(Berlin, 1829); of Scliwabe (Berlin, 1886); of 
Bahreus (Leipzig, 1885); and especially of Robin¬ 
son Ellis, commentary (Oxford, 1876, 2d ed. 1889) 
aud text (Oxford, 1866). Translations are: (French) 
by Rostaud (Paris, 18k)-82); (English) by Martin 
(1863), Cranstoun (1867), and Ellis (1871); and (Ger¬ 
man) by Riese (1884). Criticism of Catullus may 
be found in Ribbeck, Catullus: eine Uterar-historische 
Skizze (Kiel, 1863); Couat, Etude sur Catulle (Paris, 
1875); Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literature (Lou¬ 
don, 1885); Vaccaro, Catui/o e la Poesia (Palermo, 
1885); Seitz, Dt Catvlli Carminibus in Tres Partes 
Distribuendis (Rastatt, 1887). See also Munro, Criti¬ 
cisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878); and Sellar, 
Roman Poets of the Republic (2d ed. 1881). 

Cattklus. (1) Q. Lutatius. A Roman naval 
commander, famous for his victory over the fleet 
of the Carthaginians, consisting of 400 sail, off the 
Aegates Insulae: forty of the Carthaginian vessels 
were sunk, seventy taken, and the remainder dis¬ 
persed. This celebrated victory put an end to the 
First Punic War. (2) Quintus. A celebrated Ro¬ 
man, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, and 
one who jointly triumphed with him over the Cim- 
bri. He was condemned to death by Marius, during 
the tyrannical sway of the latter, rfnd suffocated 
himself in a newly plastered room by the steam 
caused by a large fire (Veil. Paterc. ii. 22). 

Caturtgea. A Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
neusis, near the Cottian Alps. 

Caucaaiae Pylae (Kav#ca<rtai IlvXat). See Cau¬ 
casus. 

Cauc&Bua, Caucasii Montes ( Kavnacros, tU 
Kavtcdaia oprj). The modern Caucasus; a great 
chain of mountains in Asia, extending from the 
east shore of the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea) 
to the west shore of the Caspian. There are 
two chief passes over the chain, both of which 
were known to the ancients: one, near Derbent, 
was called Albauiae, aud sometimes Caspiae Py¬ 
lae; the other, nearly in the centre of the range, 
w'as called Caucasiae Pylae (Pass of Dariel). That 
the Greeks had some vague knowledge of the Cau¬ 
casus in very early times is proved by the myths 
respecting Prometheus aud the Argonauts, from 
which it seems that the Caucasus was regarded as 
at the extremity of the earth, on the border of the 
river Oceanus. When the soldiers of Alexander 
advanced to that great range of mountains which 
formed the northern boundary of Ariana, the Paro- 
pamisus, they applied to it the name of Caucasus; 
afterwards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Iudicus. See Paropamisus. 

Cauci. See Chauci. 

Caucones (K autccoves). The name of peoples 
both iu Greece and Asia, who had disappeared at 
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later times. The Caucoues in Asia Minor are 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and 
are placed in Bithyuia and Paphlagonia by the 
geographers. 

Caudex. See Codex. 

Caudium. A town in Samnium on the road 
from Capna to Beneventum. In the neighbour¬ 
hood were the celebrated Furculae Candinae, or 
Caudiue Forks, narrow passes in the mountains, 
where a Roman army surrendered to the Sam- 
uites, and was sent under the yoke, B.c. 321. It is 
now called the valley of Arpaia. 

Caulictili. In architecture, the eight smaller 
leaves or stalks in the Corinthian capital, spring¬ 
ing out of the four principal ones by which the 
eight volutes of the capital are sustained. See 
Capitulum ; Columna. 

Caulon or Caulonia. A town in Bruttium, 
northeast of Locri, originally called Aulon. 

Caunua. See Byblis. 

Caunus (KaOi/of). Oue of the chief cities of 
Caria, on its southern coast, in a very fertile but 
unhealthy situation. It was founded by the Cre¬ 
tans. Its dried tigs (Canneae ficus) were highly 
celebrated. The painter Protogenes was born here. 

Caupo (icdirrjXos, $€vo&okos'). An inukeeper who 
lodged travellers in his house, and was ausw'erable 
for the safe custody of their property while they 
remained there {Dig. iv. 9,1 pr.). See Caupona. 

Caupona. (1) An inn, where travellers obtained 
food and lodging; in which sense it auswered to 
the Greek words irapftoKciop, Karayaytop, and k ara- 
Xvais. (2) A shop, where w r iue aud ready-dressed 
meat were sold; iu Greek, KanrjXsiop. The person 
who kept a caupona was called caupo or copo; a 
hostess is copa, rarely caupona. 

I. Greek Inns. —Iu the earliest ages of Greece, 
as iu the East at all times and in newly settled 
colonies, there was no provision for the entertain¬ 
ment of travellers, and the duty of hospitality was 
universally acknowledged. (See Hospitium.) The 
growth of traffic rendered inns necessary, and in 
later times they appear to have been very numer¬ 
ous. The great number of festivals which were 
celebrated in the different towns of Greece, besides 
the four great national games, to which persons 
flocked from all parts of the Helleuic world, must 
have required a considerable number of inns to 
accommodate strangers, not only in the places 
where the festivals were celebrated, but also on 
the roads leading to those places. 

The accommodation provided was, however, far 
from luxurious, and the character both of the 
houses and of their landlords was very indifferent. 
Inns were regarded as little better than brothels: 
napboKevfTcu uai noppoftoo-Krio'cu are joined togeth¬ 
er (Theophr. Char. 6); KarrrjXria teal noppf'ia (Poll, 
ix. 34). The orgies of Demetrius Poliorcetes in the 
Acropolis suggest to a comic poet that “be took 
it for an inn”: 

6 t»/ v uKporroXiv irai-dono'ok' 

nai T<iv iraipat eiaa-yu-yu** rij tt apt* tup 

(Philippid./'r. 25 M. ap. Pint. Dcmetr. 26). More¬ 
over, besides the charges of fraud and adulteration 
to which they were liable in common with other 
edirrjXoi or retail dealers, the hosts were often ac¬ 
cused of more serious crimes. Two stories told by 
Cicero, but taken from Greek life, both turn on 


murders committed by innkeepers for the sake of 
gain {De Inc. ii. 4, $ 14; De Die. i. 27, % 57). The 
higher classes used these iravboKfia as little as pos¬ 
sible ; yet, iu default of other accouimodatiou, the 
public ambassadors of Athens were sometimes con¬ 
strained to lodge and even to transact diplomatic 
business in them (Aesch. De F. L. $ 97 ; Dem. De 
F. L. p. 390, $ 158=175). 

The word KaTnjXtiov signified, as has been already 
remarked, a place where w r ine and ready-dressed 
provisions were sold. KdirqXor signifies, in general, 
a retail trader who sold goods in small quautities. 
The term, however, is more particularly applied to 
a person who sold ready-dressed provisions, ami 
especially wine on draught (Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
p. 1156 ; Plat. Oorg. p. 518 B). When a retail dealer 
in other commodities is spokeu of, the name of liU 
trade is usually prefixed. These KamjXda were not 
resorted to as clubs (AfVx<i*. cratpciat), or for pur¬ 
poses of good-fellowship, but merely for sottish 
drinking; and hence were extremely disreputable. 
Isocrates tells us that in the “good old times* 
(i. e. the democracy of Solon aud Cleisthenes) no 
respectable slave would have ventured to eat or 
drink iu a KairgXciop: whereas in his owu time 
young men of the greatest respectability, driven 
by an absurd prejudice from the schools of philos¬ 
ophy and rhetoric, spent their whole time iu these 
and similar establishments, in drinking, gambling, 
aud debauchery (Isocr. Areop. $ 49; Antid. $ 287). 
We are therefore not surprised to read of the low 
estimation in which innkeepers were held. 

II. Roman Inns. —A Roman wayside inu for 
the reception of travellers was called not ouly 
caupona, but also talterna, deversorium, and taJbcma 
deversoria (the last in Plant. Men. ii. 3, 81; Varr. 
R. R. i. 2, 23). Along all the great roads of Italy 
there were inns, as we see from the description 
which Horace gives of his journey from Romo to 
Bruudusium ( Sat. i. 5). They were built as 
a speculation by neighbouring proprietors, and 
either let to a landlord or managed by slaves. 
They usually included a stabulum for horses and 
mules; hence, in the Digest, caupones and stabularii 
are more than once mentioned together. Where 
the traffic was greatest, there might be several in 
the same place. To take the Appiau Way alone, 
we find the station Tres Tabernae (Cic. AdAtt. ii. 
12, 13), Forum Appii differtum cauponibus (Hor. 
1. c. 4), Tabernae Caediciae near Siuuessa (Feet. 
Epit. p. 45 M), Caudi cauponas (Hor. 1. c. 51). 
From Plautus downward, these hostelries occnr 
repeatedly iu Latin literature. Ambassadors were 
usually received at the public expense in de¬ 
cent lodgings; but the Rhodiau embassy of B.c. 
167 was driven to a sordidum decersorium (Liv. 
xlv. 22). Cicero meutions a copo de via Latina 
suborned as a false witness (Pro Cluent. 59, $ 163), 
aud the discreditable tippliug of Autouius in a 
cauponula a few miles from Rome ou the Via 
Flamiuia (Phil. ii. 31, $ 77). Cynthia drove past a 
taberna on her way to Lannvium, and the remarks 
of the tavern-brawlers disgusted her poet-lover 
(Propert. v. 8, 19). The sprightly Vergilian Copa 
(q. v.) shows us, iu a very modern fashion, the com¬ 
petition between rival establishmeuts and the ad¬ 
vertiser’s art in full operation. The accommodation 
at these places was generally of a poor kind, hut 
extremely cheap. In Polybius’s time iu Cisalpiue 
Gaul there were no items in the bill; the inclusive 
charge (inquired beforehand, it should be added) 
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rarely exceeded half an as (Polyb. ii. 15). For the 
early imperial period we have the record of the 
well-known relief at Aeseruia, representing a host¬ 
ess reckoning with a parting guest. The dialogue 
between the two is given at leugth, and the charges 
are: bread and a pint of wiue, 1 as; meat (pul- 
nuntarium ),2 asses; mule’s provender, 2 asses; and 
another less decent item, for which we refer the 
curious to the inscription itself. (This relief is 
figured in the Bullettino Napolitano , vi. 1, aud 
thence iu Daremberg aud Saglio; the inscription 
is in Mommseu, laser. Reyn. Neap. 5078 = Orelli- 
Henzen, 7306). 

At Rome there must have been many iuns to 
accommodate strangers, but they are hardly ever 
spoken of. We, however, find frequent mention 
of houses where wine and ready-dressed provisions 
were sold, and which appear to have been numer¬ 
ous iu all parts of the city. The houses where people 
were allowed to eat and driuk were called, almost 
indiscriminately, eauponae , popinae , thermopolia , 
and tafwrnae vinariae . The specialty of the ther- 
mp*Aia is noticed under Cali>a. These places 
were principally frequented by slaves aud the 
lower classes, aud are qualified by such epithets 
as nigra , fumosa , immunda , uric la ( probably 
M greasy,” though it has also been taken iu a good 
sense). Among other discomforts, they were only 
furnished with stools to sit upon, instead of couches. 
Thiscircumstauce is illustrated by a painting found 
at Pompeii in a wine-shop, representing a drinking- 
scene iu which there are four persons sitting on stools 




Hermes wearing the 
Causia. (From a 
Fictile Vase.) 


A Wise-shop. (From a Painting at Pompeii.) 

around a tripod table. The dress of two of the 
figures is remarkable for the hoods, which resem¬ 
ble those of the capotes worn by Italian sailors 
and fishermen at the present day. They use cups 
made of horn instead of glasses, aud from their 
whole appearance evidently belong to the lower 
orders. Above them are different sorts of eatables 
hung upon a row of pegs. 

From the moral point of view the Roman in us, 
whether lodging-houses or mere drink-shops, were 
no better than the Greek. Hence we find salax 
tubema, fornix joined with uncta popina, and the 
legal aspect iu Big. xxiii. 2, 43, $ 9. Nor are other 
records wanting. Behind the wine-shop at Pom¬ 
peii, where the paintiug described above was found, 
is the celebrated brothel, the coutents of which 
are now carefully preserved in the Naples Museum. 
The Aesernian inscription already mentioned tells 
the same tale. Wine or eating shops used for 
immoral purposes were called ganeae , and arc 
often classed with the lustra. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, persons who kept houses of public entertain¬ 
ment of any kind were held in low estimation. 
The common opinion as to their honesty is ex¬ 


pressed by the epithets perfidus and malignus f 
which Horace gives to them (I. Sat. i. 29; v. 4). 

Under the emperors many attempts were made 
to regulate the popinae , but apparently with 
little success. Tiberius forbade all cooked pro¬ 
visions to be sold in these shops (Suet. Tib. 34); 
aud Claudius commanded them to be shut up alto¬ 
gether. They appear, how ever, to have been soon 
opened again, if they were ever closed; for Nero 
restricted them to the sale of cooked vegetables, 
and prohibited meat (Suet. Ner. 16); and an edict 
to the same effect was also published by Vespasian. 
See Zell, Die Wirthshduser der Alten, in his Ferien - 
schri/ten (Freiburg, 1826); Becker-Goll, G alius, iii. 
27-45. 

Caura. A town of Hispania Baetica. 

Camus or Corns. The Argestes of the Greeks; 
the northwest wind; aud in Italy a stormy wind. 

Causa Liberalis. See Assertor. 

Causia ( /envoia ). A felt hat with a broad briin r 
forming a part of the national costume of the Mace- 
douians and neighbouring 
peoples. The name is de¬ 
rived from its keeping off 
the heat (Kavats). A purple 
causia was worn by the Mace¬ 
donian kings as part of the 
royal costume. See Dia- 
dema. 

Cauter ( Kavrrjp , Kavrrjpiov). 

(1) A branding-iron or cau¬ 
tery, used either by snr- 
geons or for branding cattle 
and slaves (Pallad. i. 43, 3). 

(2) An instrument employed in encaustic painting* 
See Pictura. 

Cautio, Cavere. These words are of frequent 
occurrence iu the Romau writers aud jurists, 
aud have a great variety of significations, ac¬ 
cording to the matter to which they refer. Their 
general meaning is that of security given by one 
person to another, or security which one person 
obtains by the advice or assistance of another. 
The general term ( cautio ) is distributed into its 
species according to the particular kind of the se- 
I enrity, which may be by satisdatio , by a Juleius- 
! 8to, and in various other ways. The general sense 
| of the word cautio is accordingly modified by its 
adjuncts, as cautio fideiuss/>ria,pigneraticia, or hy- 
| pothecaria , and so on. Cautio is used to express 
both the security which a magistratus or a iudex 
i may require one party to give to another, which 
j applies to cases where there is a matter in dis- 
! pute of which a court has already cognizance; and 
also the security which is a matter of contract be¬ 
tween parties not in litigation. The words cautio 
and cavere are more particularly used in the latter 
seuse. 

If a thing is made a security" from oue persou to an¬ 
other, the cautio becomes a matter of pignus or of hy - 
potheca; if the cautio is the engagement of a surety 
on behalf of a principal, it is a cautiofideimsoria. 

The cautio was most frequently a writing, which 
expressed the object of the parties to it; accord¬ 
ingly, the word cautio came to signify both the in¬ 
strument ( chirograpltum or instrumentum ) and the 
object w hich it was the purpose of the instrument 
to secure. The phrase cavere aliquid alicui ex¬ 
pressed the fact of one person giving security to 
another as to some particular thing or act. 
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Cautiones which were a branch of stipulations 
"were such contracts as would be ground of actions. 

Iu many cases a heres could not safely pay lega¬ 
cies, unless the legatee gave security (cautio) to 
Tofuud in case the will nuder which he claimed 
should turn out to be bail. The cautio Muciana 
was the engagement by which the heres bound 
himself to fulfil the conditions of his testator’s will, 
or to give up the inheritauce. The heres was also, 
in some cases, bouud to give security for the pay¬ 
ment of legacies, or the legatee was entitled to the 
bonorum possessio. Tutores aud curatores were re¬ 
quired to give security (satisdare) for the due ad¬ 
ministration of the property iutrusted to them, 
unless the tutor was appointed by testament, or 
unless the curator was a curator legitimus. A pro¬ 
curator who sued in the name of an absent party 
might be required to give security that the absent 
party would consent to be concluded by the act of 
his procurator; this secnrity was a species of satis- 
datio, included under the genus cautio. Iu the 
case of damnum infect um, the owner of the land 
or property threatened with the mischief might 
call for security on the person tbreateuiug the 
mischief. 

If a veudor sold a thing, it was usual for him 
to declare that he bad a good title to it, and that 
if auy person recovered it from the purchaser by a 
better title, he would make it good to the pur¬ 
chaser ; and in some cases the cautio was for double 
the value of the thing. This was, in fact, a war¬ 
ranty. 

The word cautio was also applied to the release 
which a debtor obtained from his creditor on satis¬ 
fying his demand; in this sense cautio is equiva¬ 
lent to a modern receipt; it is the debtor’s security 
against the same demand being made a secoud 
time. Thus cavere ab aliquo signifies to obtain 
this kiud of security. A person to whom the usus 
fructus of a thing was given might be required to 
give security that he would enjoy aud use it prop¬ 
erly, and not waste it. 

Cavere is also applied to express the professional 
-advice and assistance of a lawyer to his client for 
his conduct in auy legal matter. 

The word cavere and its derivatives are also 
used to express the provisions of a law by which 
anythiug is forbidden or ordered, as in the phrase 
Cautum est lege, etc. It is also used to express 
the words iu a will by which a testator declares 
his wish that certain things should be done 
after his death. The preparation of the instru¬ 
ments of cautio was, of course, the business of a 
lawyer. 

It is unnecessary to particularize further the 
species of cautio, as they belong to their several 
heads iu the law. 

Cavaedium. See Domus. 



Cavalry. See Eques ; Exercitus. 

Cavea. (1) The audito¬ 
rium of a t h e a t r e. See 
Theatrum. (2) A coop in 
which the sacred chickens 
were kept and carried to 
the place where the augu¬ 
ries were to be taken, by 
observing the manuer in 
which they fed (Cic. X. D. 
ii. 3). See Augur. 

Cavere. See Cautio. 


Cavea with Sacred Chick 
ens (Rich.) 


Cajteter or Capstans (Kavtrrpos). A celebrated 
river of Lydia and Ionia, flowing between the 
ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into the Aegaeau, 
a little uorthwest of Ephesus. To this day it 
abounds in swans, as it did in Homer’s time. The 
valley of the Caystrus is called by Homer “ the 
Asian meadow,” and is probably the district to 
which the name Asia was first applied. 

Cea. See Ceos. 

Ce&das (Ktabas) or Cae&das (Kaiadas). A deep 
cavern or chasm, like the fiapaOpov at Atheua, into 
which the Spartans were accustomed to thrust 
persons condemned to death (Thuc. i. 134). 

Cebenna or Gebenna. The modern Cevenues; 
a range of mountains in the south of Gaul, extend¬ 
ing north as far as Lugdunum, aud separating the 
Arverni from the Helvii. 

Cebes (YU@rjs). A Greek philosopher, and disciple 
of Socrates, and also one of the interlocutors whom 
Plato introduces in his dialogue eutitled Pkaedo. 
He was born at Thebes, and composed three dia¬ 
logues, called Hebdomt (E@86p.Tj), Phrynichu s (4>pv- 
vix°s)i and Pinax , or the Picture (II iva(). The last 
is the only one which has come down tons. It is 
commonly cited by its Latin title Cebetis Tabnla 
(i. e. picta), and is a moral sketch or picture of hu¬ 
man life, written iu a pleasing and simple style. 
Some critics have raised doubts as to the authen¬ 
ticity of this little work. It contains, iudeed, a 
very pure vein of morality, but is not composed, as 
they think, in the true spirit of the Socratic school; 
and they are iucliued, therefore, to regard it as the 
work of some Stoic who wished to show that hap¬ 
piness consisted in the practice of virtue. But it 
is expressly attributed to Cebes by Lucian (I)e Jfer- 
cede Conduct. 42), aud after him by Tertulliau (Ik 
Praescript. adv. ffaeret. 39), Diogenes Laertius (ii- 
125), Chalcidius, and Suidas. Wolff was the first 
among the moderns who ventured to call in ques¬ 
tion this testimony of the ancients. No work of 
antiquity has met with a wider circulation. In 
the Middle Ages it was extremely popular, and it 
has been translated iuto almost all the modern 
languages, including even the Arabic—this ver¬ 
sion, in fact (of the ninth century A.D.), being our 
only source for the close of the dialogue. The best 
editions of Cebes are that of Scbweigbanser 
(Strassburg, 1806) ; that of Tliieme (Berliu. 1810), 
with German notes of great merit; of Jcrrarn (Ox¬ 
ford, 1877); and of Parsons (Boston, 1887). 

Cebrenis (K cfiprjvis). Daughter of Cebren, a 
river god in the Troad, from whom the town of 
Cebren6, the river Cebren, and the surrounding 
district, Cebrenia, took their names. 

Cecropia. See Athknae ; Attica ; Ckcrops. 

Cecrops (Kf<cpo)^). A hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have becu the first king of Attica. He was 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by whom 
he had a son, Erysichthon, who succeeded him a * 
king of Athens, and three daughters, Agraulos, 
Hersd, and Pandrosos. In his reigu Poseidon and 
Athend contended for the possession of Attica, but 
Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess. Cecrops 
is said to have founded Athens—the citadel of 
which was called Cecropia, after him—to have di¬ 
vided Attica iuto twelve communities, and to have 

introduced the first elements of civilized life. (See 
Atiiexak. ) Ho instituted marriage, abolUbed 
bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects how to 
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■worship the gods. The later Greek writers de¬ 
scribe Cecrops as a native of Sals in Egypt, who 
led a colony of Egyptians into Attica, and thus 
introduced from Egypt the arts of civilized life; 
hut this account is rejected by some of the an¬ 
cients themselves, and by the ablest modem critics. 

Cedit Dies. See Lkgatum. 

Cedrenus, Georgius. A Byzantine writer who 
wrote an historical work beginning with the crea¬ 
tion of the world and continuing to the year a.d. 
1057. Of his personality nothiug is kuown. The 
history has been edited by Bekker (Boun, 1839). 

Celaenae (KtXaivai). A great city in southern 
Phrygia, situated at the sources of the rivers Mae- 
ander and Marsyas. In the midst of it was a cit¬ 
adel, built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the 
foot of which the Marsyas took its rise; aud near 
the river’s source was a grotto celebrated by tra¬ 
dition as the scene of the flayiug of Marsyas (q. v.) 
by Apollo. The Maeauder took its rise in the very 
palace, and flowed through the park and the city, 
below which it received the Marsyas. 

Celaeno ( KtXaivv ). One of the Harpies. Bee 
Harpyiab. 

CelendSris (KcXci i&epis). A city on the coast 
of Cilicia Trachea, to the northeast of the Ane- 
inurian promoutory. It was founded by the 
Phoenicians, and afterwards received a Samian 
colouy. 

Celer. (1) The joint architect with Severus of 
the famous Golden House (Domus A urea) of Nero. 
See Palatium. (2) See Egnatii. 

CelSres. According to Livy (i. 15, 8), a body¬ 
guard of 300 choseu by Romulus to attend him iu 
peace and war. Livy leaves it uncertain whether 
they were cavalry or infautry. According to some 
accounts (cf. Dionys. ii. 13,16,29) they were iufan- 
try; while according to others (id. ii. 64) they in¬ 
cluded both, or were ouly cavalry. The last view 
is that which has been usually takeu. 

Celes (iccXtyr). (1) A horse for riding as distin¬ 
guished from a draught or carriage horse. (2) A 
race-horse (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. $ 10). (3) The same 
as Celox (q. v.). 

Celetrum. A town iu Macedonia on a penin¬ 
sula of the Lacns Castoris. It is probably to be 
identified with the later Diocletianopolis. 

Celeus (KfXtor). King of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, and father of Demophon aud Triptole- 
mus. He received Demeter with hospitality at 
Eleusis, when she was waudering in search of her 
danghter. The goddess, in return, wished to make 
his sou Demophou immortal, aud placed him in 
the fire iu order to destroy his mortal parts; but 
Metanira screamed aloud at the sight, and Demo¬ 
phon was destroyed by the flames. Demeter then 
bestowed great favours upon Triptolemus. (See 
Triptolemus. ) Celeus is described as the first 
priest, and his daughters as the first priestesses, of 
Deineter at Eleusis. See the Homeric hymn to 
Deineter, 146 foil. 

Celia. (1) In its primary sense, eella means a 
store-room, of which the following were the prin¬ 
cipal descriptions: eellapenarin or penuaria. where 
all kinds of provisions ( penus ) were stored, espe¬ 
cially those of which a stock was laid in for a long 
time; eellapromptuaria y promptitarium ,or promum , 
the larder, where meat and other things required 


for immediate consumption were kept; eella ole- 
aria, the magazine of au olive-yard in which the 
oil was stored, and which, according to the treat¬ 
ises on farming, ought to be lighted from the 
south, that the oil might not be chilled in winter; 
while the eella rinaria should have a northern 
aspect, to avoid excessive heat and great changes 
of temperature. The eella rinaria described in 
the ancient authors is the store-room of a vineyard, 
in which the new wine was kept in dolia or cnpae , 
while older wiue was put into amphorae aud 
matured in the apotheca. The eella rinaria was 
partly uuderground ( Becker-Goll, Gallus , iii. 51, 
422). The eella rinaria of a wine-merchant was 
discovered in 1789 under the walls of Rome. It 
was raised a little .above the level of the ground, 
aud divided into three compartments, the first or¬ 
namented with arabesques and a mosaic pavement, 
the second nupaved aud containing a row of very 
large dolia two-thirds imbedded in sand, while 
the third was a narrow gallery, six feet high and 
eighteen feet long, with various earthenware ves¬ 
sels, also partially sunk iu the sand and ranged 
in double rows against each wall. (See Dolium.) 
The slave to whom the charge of these stores 
was intrusted was called eellarius , a ration ibi/s 
cellae, promits, promus condus, or proeurator peni; 
under him was the svbpromus. (2) Any number of 
small rooms clustered together. Thus the word 
was applied to the dormitories of slaves (Hor. Sat. 
i. 8. 8), to the bedrooms of au inn, and to the 



Slave Cellae. (Rich.) 


vaults of a brothel (Petron. 8, 4). A brothel is also 
called eella inscripta , because the price of each 
iumate was inscribed on the door (Mart. xi. 45, 1). 
The porter’s lodge or janitor’s office is called eella 
ostiarii (Petrou. 29) or eella ianitoris (Suet. Vi tell. 
16). (3) In the baths the eella caldaria, tejndaria , 

and frigidaria are respectively those which con¬ 
tained the hot, tepid, and cold baths. See Bal- 
neae. (4) The interior of a temple was also called 
eella. See Templum. 

Cellar. See Apotheca ; Cf.lla; Domus. 

Cellarius. See Cella. 

Celox (kIXtjs, KtXrjTiov), from kcXXcd, cello , “ to urge 
on.” A swift boat. This peculiar build of boat 
is said to have been invented by the Rhodians 
(Plin. H. N. vii. $ 208). It was much used by 
pirates, but was more especially employed as at¬ 
tendant on the fleet, either for bringiug news or 
negotiating with the enemy. Further, each State 
appears to have had such boats for various official 
purposes, just as we hear of drjpoa-tai axaroi at 
Athens (cf. Plant. Capt. iv. 2. 93). Built for swift¬ 
ness, they were necessarily narrow, and Appian 
calls one 6£v. They had no decks, and only one 
bench of oars (Polyb. v. 62, 3). 

Celsus. (1) Aulus Cornelius. A celebrated 
physician. His native city is unkuowu; some 
writers contending for Rome, others for Verona. 
The time in which he lived has also been made a 
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subject of controversy, but the most probable 
opiuiou is that he lived in the first half of the 
first century a.d., and wrote uuder Tiberius and 
Claudius. Celsus composed a large work, on the 
plau, in some measure, of an encyclopaedia, in 
which he treated of philosophy, jurisprudence, 
warfare, agriculture, and medicine. It was en¬ 
titled De Artibus. Unhappily, however, only the 
eight books (from the sixth to the fourteenth) 
which treat of medicine have come dowu to us. 

Roman literature, otherwise so barren of good 
medical authorities, can boast of possessing iu 
Celsus one who, for elegance, terseness, learning, 
good seuse, and practical information, stands un¬ 
rivalled. His preface contains an admirable ex¬ 
position of the principles of the different schools 
which had risen up iu medicine before his time; 
and iu the remaining part of the first book there 
are mauy pertiueut remarks on the best method of 
preserving the health. In the secoud, which treats 
of the general symptoms aud phenomena of dis¬ 
eases iu general, he has drawn freely from Hip¬ 
pocrates. The last part of this book is devoted 
to the subject of diet aud regimen; and here his 
views will, with a few exceptions, be admitted by 
the unprejudiced to be wouderfully correct. Iu the 
third book he has treated of fevers; aud here his 
distinctions, remarks upon critical days, and treat¬ 
ment will be found to be particularly deserving 
of attention. The other parts of his work it is 
unnecessary to go over minutely; but one may 
poiut out, as particularly valuable, his divisions 
and treatment of ulcers. It is remarkable that 
no ancient writer has treated of the diseases of 
the sexual organs with the same precision that 
he has done. The different shades of cutaneous 
diseases he has marked with a surprising de¬ 
gree of precision. But of the whole work the 
most interesting part, perhaps, is the seventh J 
book, which treats of the operations of surgery 
according to the views of the Alexandrian School. 
His account of those performed upon the eye 
may be instanced as particularly excellent. The 
operation of lithotomy, as described by him, 
though not exactly the same as that now gener¬ 
ally practised, has had, even in modern times, 
its admirers. Celsus has the merit of being the 
first author who makes mention of the applica¬ 
tion of the ligature to arteries for stopping hem¬ 
orrhage. The best MSS. of Celsus are iu the Vat¬ 
ican, the Laurentiau Library, aud iu Paris — the 
oldest beiug of the tenth ceutury. They all have 
a common origin. The best editions are those of 
Targa (Padua, 1769, and Verona, 1810); Milligan 
(Ediub. 1831); Ritter and Albers (Cologue, 1835); 
Renzi (Naples, 1851); aud Daremberg (Leipzig, 
1859). Milligan’s edition has a good iudex, and 
that of Reuzi a good lexicon. See Kissel, Celsus, 
cine hist. Monog. (Giessen, 1844), and on the Latin- 
ity, Brolen, De Elocutione Celsi (Upsala, 1872); also 
the articles Ciiirurgia and Mkdicina. (2) A 
Platonic, or perhaps Epicurean, philosopher who 
lived about a.d. 180. His name is famous as that 
of one of the bitterest enemies of Christianity. 
From a motive of curiosity, or, perhaps, in order 
to be better able to combat the uew religion, Celsus 
caused himself to be initiated into the mysteries 
of Christianity, aud to be received into that secret 
society which St. Clement of Rome is supposed to 
have founded. It appears, however, that the sin¬ 
cerity of the neophyte was distrusted, and that he I 


was refused admittance into the higher ceremonies. 
The discontent to which this gave rise in the breast 
of Celsus inflamed his resentment against the 
Christians, and he wrote a work against them, en¬ 
titled ’A Xgdffs Aoyosy u A true discourse,” in which 
he employed all the resources of his intellect and 
eloquence to paint Christianity as a ridicnloos 
and contemptible system, and its followers os a 
sect dangerous to the well-being of the State. 
There is no falsehood to which he has not recourse 
iu order to represent in an untrue light the Chris¬ 
tian scheme of morals, to parody aud falsify the 
text of the Old and New Testaments, aud to ca¬ 
lumniate the character of Jesus Christ aud bis 
disciples. He styles Christianity a doctriue tend¬ 
ing to pervert aud corrupt the human race, and 
exhorts the government to extirpate the sect if it 
wishes to save the Empire. The discourse itself ii 
lost; but Origen, who refuted it, in a work divided 
into eight books, ha9 given ns so complete an 
extract from it that by the aid of this we can 
follow all the principal reasoning of the author. 
Celsus wrote also a work against magicians and 
sorcerers (Koto Mdya>v), which is cited by Origen 
and Lucian. The latter, who was bis friend, ad¬ 
dressed to him his memoir on Alexander, the false 
prophet, in which he extols the wisdom of Celsus, 
his love for truth, aud his amiable manuers. See 
Keim, CelsuJ wahres Wort (1873); Aubd, La PoU- 
mique Paienne (1878) ; and Pdlagaud, Etude svr Celse 
(1878). (3) Albinovanus, a friend of Horace, 

warned against plagiarism ( Epist . i. 3, 15) and 
pleasautly ridiculed {Epist. i. 8) for his foibles. 

Celtae (KeXrat). The ancients had no compre¬ 
hensive name to denote generically the collective 
Keltic peoples. The Continental Kelts were called 
Galli or Celtae by the Romans, and r«Adrm or KcA- 
rat by the Greeks, all these names beiug applied 
only to the Kelts of the Continent, with whom, in 
the popular view, the people of Britain bad no 
ethnic relation. Caesar understood the racial 
identity of the Britanui with the Galli, Celtae, 
aud Belgae, but the geueral usage of the words as 
stated above embodied the prevailing belief. 

According to Prof. Rhys, it would appear prob¬ 
able that the west of Europe had in early times 
experienced two Keltic invasions, since the two 
distinct names iu Greek and Latin are not used as 
synouymous, but as denoting two different ethnio 
divisions. Thus in the ecclesiastical writer Sulpi- 
cins Severus (fourth ceutury a.d.), Celticif is differ¬ 
entiated from Gallic6 (Migue, Patrolog. Lai. vol. xx. 
col. 201, Dial. i. 26); aud Caesar, three centuries be¬ 
fore, wrote that one of the three peoples of GanI 
was called Celtae iu its own tongue. 

The two waves of migration may roughly be 
represented geographically as follows: (1 ) the 
Kelts of Gaul, Spain, the Isle of Man, Ireland, 
and Scotland; aud (2) the Kelts dwelling near 
the Rhine, the Alps, and in England and Wales. 
Schleicher, in the JRheinisches Museum for 1859, 
expounded his theory of a Kelto-Italic period, 
according to which the people who afterwards 
separated into Greeks, Italians, and Kelts are re¬ 
garded as having left the early home of the race 
together, the Greeks branching off first into Hel¬ 
las. Then followed the Italo-Keltic period, dur¬ 
ing which the Italo-Kelts developed those linguis¬ 
tic forms which the Keltic and the Latin alone 
possess in common—e. g. the future in -6o, the 
passive formation in -r, the dative ending -fan, 
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and the formative suffixes in -tio and - trie . See 
Peile, Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology , 
pp. 21-27 (2d ed. 1872); and H. Ebel, Keltische 
Studien. 

Historically, the Keltic and Latin races come 
into contact not earlier than the tifth century 
B.C., when the Gauls crossed the Alps and began 
first to press against the Etruscan communities 
in the north of Italy. Their leader, Bellove- 
sns the Biturigan, directed the Insubrian migra¬ 
tion into the valley of the Padus (Po), where the 
oldest Keltic settlement was established, to de¬ 
velop later into the important city of Mediola¬ 
num (Milan). A second invasion followed, and 
fonuded the tow ns of Brixia (Brescia) and Vero¬ 
na. Thenceforward, tribe after tribe poured iuto 
Italy, dislodgiug the Etruscans, and at last (b.c. 
396) coming in contact with the Umbrians, and in 
888 facing the Romans in successful battle. This 
was the year in which Brennus with 70,000 Gauls 
crossed the Tiber, won the bloody victory of the 
Allia (q. v.) on July 18, and three days later 
marched through the open gates of Rome. (Ou 
the date, see Mommsen, Hist, of Rome y i. 428, 
Anier. ed. 1888.) They often returned to Latium, 
bnt were less successful iu following years. The 
Romans, who had at first despised them, now 
strained every nerve to avenge the defeat of the 
Allia. Camillas (q. v.) routed them at Alba (b.c. 
367); Serviliiis Ahala repulsed them in front of 
the Porta Colliua (B.c. 360); and the dictator Gai¬ 
ns Sulpicius Peticns won a decisive victory over 
them in 358. Yet iu the year 350 they had again 
returned, and encamped for an entire winter on 
the Alban Monnt, joining writh the Greek pirates 
for plunder, till Lucius Furius Camillns, son of 
the great general, dislodged them. The increas¬ 
ing power of the Romans, and perhaps, as Momm¬ 
sen suggests, changes beyond the Alps, put an end 
to the migrations from Gaul; and the Kelts began 
to settle down iuto a less predatory condition be¬ 
tween the Alps and the Apennines as far south as 
the Abruzzi, the chief tribes beiug the Insubres, 
Boii, Lingones, and Senoues, the territory of the 
last-named beiug on the coast of the Adriatic, 
from Ariminum to Ancona, the so-called Ager Gal- 
licus. Here the Kelts, uniting with the Ligurians 
aud Etrurians, gradually took on the character 
of a settled community, uutil at last they, with 
the rest of Italy, became subject to the all-em¬ 
bracing power of Rome. 

Of the Kelts who first swept over Italy and de¬ 
stroyed Rome, the historians give a picturesque ac¬ 
count. Brave, opeu, impetuous, they were swayed 
by every passing impression; “ they devoted them¬ 
selves chiefly to two things—fighting and esprit ” 
(rem militarem ei argute loquiy Cato, Orig. ii. frag. 2, 
ed. Jordan). Despising agriculture as disgraceful 
aud unfit for freemen, they followed the profession 
of arms like soldiers of fortune. The Romans be¬ 
fore the battle of the Allia had despised them as 
barbarians, and on the occasion of that memorable 
conflict had sent against them only an ill-organ¬ 
ized and over-confident army. The legionaries 
were appalled when the onset of these fierce war¬ 
riors smote the Roman phalanx. Stripped naked 
for battle, sword iu hand, utterly heedless of 
death, the Keltic hosts of Brennus fell upon their 
enemies with an ardour aud impetuosity that 
swept away an army in an instant. Yet, with all 
their bravery and brilliancy, the Kelts never made 


any lasting political impression upon the coun¬ 
tries that they overran. They lacked the politi¬ 
cal, constructive instinct which the Latins and the 
Germans, too, possessed. They destroyed, but did 
not create, aud in a few' centuries had everywhere 
succumbed to the steadier valour aud more en- 
duriug power of the Romans. 

See Mommseu, Hist, of Rome , bk. ii. ch. iv.; 
Thierry, Histoire des Guulois (Paris, 1828); Ebel, 
Ke/tische Studien (Eng. trans. London, 1863); Die- 
fenbach, Die Alien Volker (Frankfurt, 1861); Bel- 
loguet, Ethnogenie Gauloise (Paris, 1858-61); Stark, 
Keltische Eorschungen (Vienna, 1869); Reynand, De 
I Esprit de la Gaule (Paris, 1866); Scarth, Roman 
Britain ( London, 1883 ) ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
(1888); Wright, The Celt } the Romany and the *Saxon 
(4th ed. London, 1885); and also the article by 
Wiudisch , il Keltische Sprachen,” in the Allgemeine 
Encyklop&die der Wissenschaften und Kiinste ; Von 
Becker, Versuch einer JLosung der Celtenfrage (1883); 
MUlleuhof, Deutsche Alterthumskvnde (Berlin, 1887); 
Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianas ; Bram- 
bach, Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum; vols. ii., 
iii., v., vii., and xii. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Lati - 
narum of the Berlin Academy; and the articles 
Britannia; Druidae; Gallia; Hibernia; His- 
pania ; Indo-European Languages. 

Celtiberi A powerful people in Spain, consist¬ 
ing of Kelts, who crossed the Pyrenees at an early 
period, and became miugled with the Iberians, the 
original inhabitants of the country. They dwelt 
chiefly in the central part of Spain. Their coun¬ 
try, called Ccltiberia, was mountainous aud unpro¬ 
ductive. They were a brave and warlike people, 
aud proved formidable enemies to the Romans. 
They submitted to Scipio Africauus in the Sec¬ 
ond Punic War, but the oppression of the Roniau 
governors led them to rebel, and for many years 
they successfully defied the power of Rome. They 
were reduced to submission ou the capture of 
Numantia by Scipio Africauus the Youuger (b.c. 
134), but they again took up arms under Ser- 
torius, and it was not till his death (b.c. 72) that 
they began to adopt the Roman customs aud lan¬ 
guage. 

Celtic! (1) A people of Lusitania, whose terri¬ 
tory lay below the mouth of the Tagus, and be¬ 
tween that river aud the Turdetaui. They were 
of Keltic origin, as their name imports. Their 
chief towu was Pax Iulia, now' Beja. (2) A people 
in Gallaecia. 

Cemeteries. See Catacumbae ; Sepulcrum. 

Cena, less correctly Coena {btinvov). The prin¬ 
cipal meal of the Greeks aud Romans, correspond¬ 
ing to our dinner rather than supper. As the 
meals are not always clearly distinguished, it will 
be convenient to give a brief account of all of them 
under the present head. 

I. Greek. The materials for an account of the 
Greek meals, during the classical period of Athens 
aud Sparta, are almost confined to incidental allu¬ 
sions of Plato and the comic writers. Several 
ancient authors, termed bcinvo\6yoi y are mentioned 
by Athenaeus; but, unfortunately, their writings 
only survive in the fragments quoted lyr him. His 
great work, the Deipnosophistae, is an inexhaustible 
treasury of this kind of knowledge, though very 
ill-arranged. See Athenaeus. 

The poems of Homer contain a real picture of 
early manners, in every way worthy of the anti- 
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qnarian’s attention. As they staud apart from all 
other writiugs, it will be convenient to exhibit in 
one view the state of things which they describe. 
It is not to be expected, however, that the Homeric 
meals should at all agree with the customs of a 
later period. Atheuaeus (i. 8), who has eutered 
fully into the subject, remarks ou the simplicity 
of the Homeric banquets, in which kings and pri¬ 
vate meu all partake of the same food. It was 
common enough for royal personages to prepare 
their own meals, and Odysseus (Od. xv. 322) declares 
himself no mean proficient in the culinary art. 

Three names of meals occur m the Iliad and 
Odyssey—dpiarovy beiirvov, bopirov or bopiros. The 
word apioTov uniformly means the early as bopirov 
does the late meal; but behrvov, though generally 
meaning the mid-day meal, is sometimes used 
where we should expect dpiorov (Od. xv. 397) or 
even bopirov {Od. xvii. 170). We should be careful, 
however, how we argue from the unsettled habits 
of a camp to the regular customs of ordinary life. 

In the Homeric Age it was usual to sit at table; 
and this custom, we are told, was kept up in his¬ 
torical times by the Cretans. Each guest had 
generally his own table, and au equal share of food 
was placed before each (heuce bats fiat )), except 
when a specially distinguished guest was honoured 
by getting a larger portion ( 11. vii. 321). What 
strikes us as peculiar iu the Homeric diuuers is 
their religious character. They partake more or 
less of the nature of a sacrifice, beginning with an 
offeriug of part of the meat to the gods, and both 
beginning aud endiug with a libation of wiue; 
while the terms for slaughtering animals for a 
meal (Upevnvy Oveiv) aud for the slaughtered ani¬ 
mals ( ieprjia ) are borrowed from the lauguage of 
religious ceremony. The description of the dinner 
given by Eumaeus to Odysseus (Od. xiv. 420) gives 
a good picture of a dinner in the Homeric Age iu 
humble society; and that given by Achilles to 
Odysseus (II. ix. 219 foil.) may be taken as typical 
of the banquets of the great in the same period. 

Beef, inuttou, swiue’s aud goat’s fiesh were the 
ordinary meats, generally eaten roasted, though 
sometimes boiled ( II. xxi. 363 ). Fish and fowls 
were almost unknown (Eustatli. ad Horn. Od. xii. 
330). Many sorts of wine are mentioned, notably 
the Marouean and the Pramuiau. Nestor had wine 
eleven years old (Od. iii. 391). A small quantity 
was poured into each guest’s cup to make a liba¬ 
tion with ( eirap(dpevoi burdeaa-iv ), before the wiue 
was regularly served out for driuking. The guests 
drank to each other (Od. iii. 40), aud a second liba¬ 
tion to the gods closed the repast (Od. iii. 332). 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook of 
three meals, called dtcpdriarpa , dpurrov , aud beiirvov. 
The last, which corresponds to the bopirov of the 
Homeric poems, was the evening meal or dinner; 
the dpiarov was luncheon; aud the axpanapa , 
which answers to the dpiorov of Homer, was the 
early meal or breakfast. 

The aKpariapa was taken immediately after ris¬ 
ing iu the morning (Aristoph. Arcs, 1286). It usu¬ 
ally consisted of bread dipped iu unmixed wine 
( uKparos ), whence it derived its uame (Atheu. i. 
11 ). 

Next followed the dpiarov or luncheon. The 
time at which it was taken is uncertain, though I 
wo may couclude from many circumstances that 
it was about the middle of the day, and that the 
meal answered to the Rouiau prandium. The mar -1 


ket time, at which provisions seem to have been 
bought for the dpiarov , was from nine o’clock till 
uoou. In Aristophanes ( Vesp. 605-612) Philocleon 
describes the pleasure of returning home after at¬ 
tending the courts, aud partakiug of a good apur- 
tov. It was usually a simple meal, but of course 
varied according to the habits of individuals (Xen. 
Oecon. xi. 18). 

The principal meal, however, was the beiirvov. 
It was usually taken rather late in the day, fre¬ 
quently not before sunset (Lysias, de Cued. Eratosth. 
$ 22 ). 

The Athenians were a social people, and were 
very fond of dining iu compauy. Entertainments 
were usually given, both in the Heroic Age and 
later times, when sacrifices were offered to the 
gods, either on public or private occasions; and 
also on tlio anniversary of the birthdays of mem¬ 
bers of the family, or of illustrious persons, wheth¬ 
er living or dead. Plutarch (Symp. viii. 1, $ 1) 
speaks of an entertainment being given on the 
anniversary of the birthdays of both Socrates and 
Plato. 

Dining clubs were very common, the members 
of which contributed each a certain sum of money, 
called avpftoXr}, or brought their own provisions 
with them. When the first plan was adopted, they 
were said airo crvp$o\a>v beiirvdv , and one individ¬ 
ual was generally intrusted with the money to 
procure the provisions and make all the necessary 
preparations (Terence, Eunuch, iii. 4 ). When the 
second plau was adopted, they were said airo airv- 
pibos bciirveiv, because the provisions were brought 
iu baskets. This kind of eutertainmeut is spoken 
of by Xenophou (Mem. iii. 14, $ 1). In Homer the 
word epavos corresponds with the later diro avp&o- 
X£>v beiirvovt while ttXairivrj denotes a public enter¬ 
tainment ou a festival or some such occasion 
(Atheu. viii. 362 e). 

The most usual kind of entertainments, how¬ 
ever, were those in which a person invited his 
friends to his own house. It was expected that 
they should come dressed with more than ordinary 
care, and also have bathed shortly before; hence, 
wheu Socrates was going to au eutertainmeut at 
Agathou’s, we are told that he both washed and 
put on his shoes—things which he seldom did 
(Plato, Symp. 174 A). As soon as the guests arrived 
at the house of their host, their shoes or sandals 
were taken off by the slaves, aud their feet washed 
(viroXvctv and dirovi£tiv). In ancient works of art 
we frequently see a slave or other person repre¬ 
sented iu the act of taking off' the shoes of the 
guests, of which au example is given on the next 
page from a terra-cotta in the British Museum. 
After their feet had been washed, the guests re¬ 
clined on the KXivai or couches. 

Sitting at meals was, as has already been re¬ 
marked, the practice of the Heroic Age, but in the 
classical period was coufined to Crete. Women, 
however, wheu admitted to banquets on extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, such as a marriage (for they were 
generally excluded from table when guests were 
invited), took the sitting posture (Lucian, Conv. 13), 
aud so did children (Xen. Symp. i. 8). A very com¬ 
mon representation ou funeral mouuments is the 
family meal, with the husband recliniug, aud the 
wife aud children sitting at his side. Where wom¬ 
en are represented as recliniug at a meal, they are 
meant for hetaerae. 

It was usual for only two persons to recline on 
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each couch. In aucient works of art we nsually 
see the guests represented in this way, but some¬ 
times there is a larger number on one loug /cAtVq. 
The guests reclined with their left arms on striped 
pillows (vnayKvvia), and having their right arms 
free. (Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1210.) 



Slave taking off the Shoes of a Guest (British Museum.) 

After the guests had placed themselves on the 
kXIwu, the slaves brought in water to wash their 
bauds; and then the dinner was served up, the 
expression for which was ras rpaire(as ela(f>4p€ip 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1216). By rar t pane (as flacfx'pay we 
are to understand not merely the dishes, but the 
tables themselves (Philoxeu. up. Atheu. iv. 146 f). 
It appears that a table, with provisions upon it, 
was placed before each kXIpt} : and thus we find 
in all ancient works of art which represent bau- 
quets or symposia, a small table or tripod placed 
before the kXIvtj: aud when there are more than 
two persons on the kXiVv?, several such tables. 
These tables were evidently small enough to be 
moved with ease. 

In eating, the Greeks had no knives or forks, 
but made use of their fiugers only, except in eating 
soups or other liquids, which they partook of by 
means of a spoou ( pvarpov ), or a piece of bread 
scooped out in the shape of a spoou (pvariXrj) (Sui- 
tlas, s. v. pvariXrj). After eating, they wiped their 
fingers on pieces of bread, called arropay&aXial, 
which were then thrown to the dogs (Aristoph. 
Eq. 415). Napkins (xeipopaicrpa ) were not used till 
the Roman period. 

It appears that the arrangement of the dinner 
was intrusted to certain slaves. The one who 
had the chief management of it was called rpaire 
(onoios or rpaireCoKopos (Atheu. iv. 170 e; Pollux, 
iii. 41; vi. 13). The Greek word for a menu w as 
ypapparldiov (Atheu. ii. 49 d). 

It would exceed the limits of this work to give 
au account of the different dishes which were in¬ 
troduced at a Greek diuner, though their number 
i9 far below those which were usually partaken 
of at a Romau entertainment. The most common 
' food among the Greeks was the pd(a y a kind of 
soft cake, which was prepared in different ways, 
as appears by the various names which were given 
to it (Pollux, vi. 76). The <f>varri pa(a y of which 
Philocleou partakes on returning home from the 
courts (Aristoph. Vesp. 610), is said by the Scholiast 
to have been made of barley and wine. The pd(a 
continued to the latest times to be the common 


food of the lower classes. Wheaten or bailey 
bread was the second most usual species of food ; 
it was sometimes made at home, but more usually 
bought at the market. The vegetables ordinarily 
eaten were mallows (jiaXdxg) y lettuces (6pida() r 
cabbages (pa<f>avoi ), beans ( Kvapoi ), lentils ( <f>aKal) r 
etc. Pork was the favourite animal food, as was 
the case among the Rouiaus. Sausages also were 
very commonly eaten. It is a curious fact, w hich 
Plato (Rep. iii. 13, 404) has remarked, that we 
never read in Homer of the heroes partaking of 
fish. In later times, however, fish was oue of the 
favourite foods of the Greeks, iusomuch so that 
the name of oyfroy w’as applied to it tear i(ox*)v . 
A minute account of the fishes which the Greeks 
were accustomed to eat is given at the eud of the 
seventh book of Atheuaeus, arranged in alphabet¬ 
ical order. 

The ordinary meal for the family was cooked 
by the mistress of the house, or by the female 
slaves under her direction; but for special occa¬ 
sions professional cooks (payeipoi ) were hired, of 
whom there appear to have been a great number 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 72). They are frequently mentioned 
in the fragments of the comic poets, and those 
who w T ere acquainted with all the refinements of 
their art were in great demand in other parts of 
Greece besides their own country. The Sicilian 
cooks, however, had the greatest reputatiou, and 
a Sicilian book on cookery by one Mithaecus is 
mentioned in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 518 B); but 
the most celebrated work ou the subject was the 
VaaTpoXoyla of Archestratus (Athen. iii. 104 b). 

A diuner given by au opulent Atheniau usually 
consisted of two courses, called respectively npu>Tat 
Tpairc(ai and bexrrepai TpaneCai. Pollux (vi. 83), iu- 
deed, speaks of three courses, which w as the num¬ 
ber at a Roman dinner; aud in the same w ay w e 
find other writers uuder the Roman Empire speak¬ 
ing of three courses at Greek diuuers; but before 
the Romau couquest of Greece and the introduc¬ 
tion of Roman customs, we read of only two courses. 
The first course embraced the w hole of what w r e 
consider the dinner—namely, fish, poultry, meat, 
etc. («d« a-para)} the second, which corresponded to 
our dessert aud the Roman bellaria y consisted of 
different kinds of fruit, sweetmeats, confections, 
etc. (rpuyaXia). The Roman first course of salads, 
vegetables, etc., was unknowu to the Greeks in the 
time of their independence. 

When the first course was finished, the tables 
were taken away ( atpeiv y *K<f>4pciv y {$acrTd(civ ras 
Tpan4(as) y and w’ater was given to the guests for 
the purpose of washing their hands. Crowns made 
of garlands of flowers were also then given to them, 
as well as various kinds of perfumes. Wiue was 
not drunk till the first course was finished ; but as 
soon as the guests had washed their hands, un¬ 
mixed w r iue was produced in a large goblet, called 
perdviiTTpov or pfTainirrp'is , of wdiicli each drank a 
little, after pouring out a small quautity as a liba¬ 
tion. This libation was said to be made to the 
“good spirit” (ayaOov datpovos ), and was usually 
accompanied with the singing of the pwau and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed wine 
was brought in, and with their first cup the guests 
drauk to Zevs 2a>rr)p (Xen. Symp. ii. 1). With the 
anovdai the dtbrvov closed; aud at the introduc¬ 
tion of the dessert (Scvrepai Tpdnf(at) the 7roror, 
<Tvp.7r6<Tiop, or Ka>p.os commenced, of which au ac¬ 
count is given in the article Symposium. 
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II. Roman. The Roman meals were ieniaculum was considered the normal dinner-hour (Cic. Fam. 
(aKparuTfia ), prandium (apicrroi/), merenda, and cena ix. 26), though busiuess must have ofteu deferred 
(3f invov). it till after the tenth, and even later (Mart. iii. 36, 

Ientaeulum, also called eilatum (Fest. p. 346) be- 5). These were homely repasts; for the more fash- 
cause the wine used was sometimes perfumed with ionable banquets were, the earlier they began 
seselis or silis, was a slight morning meal taken at (Palmer on Hor. Sat. ii. 8,3). Banquets which began 
different times by early and late risers. Thus we earlier than the ninth hour were called tempestica 
find it taken by schoolboys at cock-crow (Mart, convivia, or de die cenare (Catnll. 47, 5). The etna 
xiv. 233); but generally the Romans used to eat always lasted for what would seem to us a very 
it about the third hour, certainly not later thau long time. Even Pliny the Elder, who was so 
the fourth (Mart. viii. 67, 9). The schoolboys had miserly of his time, used to spend three hours 
a kind of paucake ( adipata ); but usually the meal at his dinner (Plin. Ep. iii. 5, 13), while old Cato 
consisted of bread seasoned with Balt or with used to remain conversing over this meal until late 
honey, or dipped iu wine, or of dates and olives, at night (Cic. Sen. 14,46). The busiuess of the day 
Alexander Severus used to have milk, eggs, and was done, and the time for eujoyment had arrived; 
mulsum (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 30). Bread and cheese there was, accordingly, no necessity to break into 
(Apul. Met. i. 18), and even meat, appear to have the meal till bedtime, which was much earlier 
been sometimes taken (Mart. xiii. 31); but to make than with ns, as the Romans got up at daybreak, 
the ientaeulum a heavy meal was not iu accordance Symposia, of course, lasted till midnight, and even 
with Roman manuers. morning. The ancient Romans, like the ancient 

As with our own fathers noon was the time for the Greeks, used to sit at dinner (Isid. Orig. xx. 11,9), 
principal meal of the day—viz., dinner—so with and Columella (xi. 1,19) thinks the rilicus should 
the primitive Romans this was the time for cena not recline except on holidays; and Cato the 
(Fest. 54; cf. p. 338, Miill.). It w'as only in later Younger, in sigu of mouruiug, always sat at meals 
times that prandium became customary (Isid. Otig. after the battle of Pharsalia (Plut. Cat. Min. 56). 
xx. 2,14). We may fair¬ 
ly translate this word 
u luncheon.” When city 
life pushed the dinner- 
hour later and later, a 
mid-day meal became 
essential. ,It was takeu 
about the sixth hour 
( Anth. Pal. x. 43, and 
scholiast), not so early 
as the fifth nor so late 
as the seventh. But if 
one took no ientaeulum , 
he must needs take the 
prandiu m ear lier,and this 
is tlufVeasou why we 
find Anson ins eating his 



prandium a little after t he 
fourth hour (Ephcmeris 


Symposium. (Mill in.) 


in Corp. Poet. Lat., ed. Weber, p. 1217). Prandium 
seems to have been properly the name of the sol¬ 
dier's morning meal (Isid. Orig. xx. 2,11). For the 
ordinary citizen, the meal varied from a piece of 
bread eaten in the hand (Sen. Ep. 83, 6) to an elab¬ 
orate entertaiument, with hot and cold fish, fowl, 
and meat, with vegetables and fruit. (Cf. Mayor 
on Plin. Ep. iii. 5, 11.) The meats were rather 
savoury dishes than solids—c. g. they were kernels 
of pork ( glandulae , ghindia,“ sweetbreads” f). Often, 
as at our luncheons, the meat of the previous day’s 
dinner was served cold or warmed up (Plant. Pers. 
i. 3. 25). Wine (Tac. Ann. xiv. 2), hot wine and 
water (Mart. viii. 67,7), and mulsum (Cic. Clnent. 60, 
166) were drunk at it. This latter passage refers 
to a large weddiug breakfast which is called pran¬ 
dium. 

Mcrenda was iu ancient times an afternoon meal, 
given to workmen, also called antecenium (Nonius, 
p. 59). If prandium was not taken at mid-day, me- 
renda was a late prandium taken iu the afternoon 
(Calp. Eel. v. 60). 

The principal meal of the day was cena, “dinner.” 
The eighth hour iu summer and the ninth in win¬ 
ter was sometimes the time for the bath (Plin. Ep. 
iii. 1, 8), and after that came dinper; but probably 
the bath was usually a little earlier. The niuth 


However, iu the times with which we are best ac¬ 
quainted, the Romans dined in the atrium (Serv. 
on Aen. i. 730), in the circle of the family—the men 
reclining ; the wife sitting on the lectus (Yal. Max. 
ii. 1,21); the children beside the conches (Suet. 
Claud. 32), or on a lower couch (Suet. Aug. 64), and 
with a separate and more frugal table (Tac. Am*. 
xiii. 16); the subordinate persons (Plant. Capt. iii. 
1,11) and slaves on benches (subsellia). It was cus¬ 
tomary for the wife and childreu to dine with the 
men, except, apparently, iu times of mourning 
(Suet. Calig. 24), though, of course, there were gen¬ 
tlemen’s dinner-parties (Hor. Sat. ii. 8). 

On the other hand, we find cases of women re¬ 
clining where there was conceived to be nothing 
hold or indelicate iu their posture. Thus, in the 
following illustration, taken from Montfaucou (J»t- 
Exp. Suppl. iii. 66), which seems intended to repre¬ 
sent a scene of perfect matrimonial felicity, the 
husband and w ife recline on a sofp. of rich mate¬ 
rials. A three-legged table is spread with viaude 
before them, and their two sons are iu front of the 
sofa, one of them sitting, in the manner above de¬ 
scribed, on a low stool, and playing with the d<^. 
Several women and a boy are performing a |iSece 
of music for the entertainment of the MtwW 
pair. 
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A Family Feast (Montfaucon.) 


The very wealthy Romans built separate dining¬ 
rooms, and to the article Triclinium and those on 
Lectus and Pulvinus the reader is referred for 
the arrangement of the conches and of the gnests 
at table. For the tables, see Mensa. 

Duriug the later Republic aud the Empire the 
Dnmber of guests at a private dinner-party was t 
usually nine, and sometimes less (Gell. xiii. 11,2), but 
to have more was considered unseemly (Cic. Pis. 
27,(57). Generally uninvited guests ( umbrae ) were 
brought by one of the invited guests to make up the 
nine(Fpwt.i.5.28); or perhaps a client was asked,in 
order not to leave a place empty (Jnv. v. 17). The 
guests used to dress for dinner—the dinner dress 
(testis cenatoria) being generally a light, highly orna¬ 
mented coloured tunic ( prasina synthesis , Mart. x. 
29. 4). It canuot be supposed that the changing 
of one’s synthesis during dinner was other thau vul¬ 
gar ostentation (Mart. v. 79, 2), but it was some¬ 
times required by religious ceremonials. Dress- 
aandals ( soleae ) were generally wpru in the house 
of the host, but were taken off ( demeie soleas) before 
reclining for the meal. They were taken charge 
of by the guest’s own slave whom he brought with 
him, for each guest had his own footman (setrus a 
pedibus) to wait on him at table (Plaut. True. ii. 4,16; 
Petron. 58 aud 62). If the guest did not come in a 
litter, but walked, he oftep wore boots ( calcei, 
PJin. Ep. ix. 47, 3). The regular expression for 
rising from table was soleas poscere (Hor. Sat. ii. 
8.77). 

The {daces were pointed out to the guests by 
the nomenclator (Athen. ii. 47 e); and when they had 
taken ujPtheir reclining position ( accumbere , dis- 
cumbere) at table, water was brought round and 
poured over the hands of each guest (Plant. Pets. 
v. 1. 17), and the hands wiped in a towel or nap¬ 
kin ( man tela, mappa ) provided by the host, thongh 
sometimes brought by the guest, in order to carry 
away the presents that the host frequently gave. 
(See Apophoreta.) Later mantele was used for a 
table-cloth (Isid. Orig. xix. 26. 6). It was not till 
towards the end of the first century a.d. that ta¬ 
ble-cloths began to be used. Martial appears to 
be the first to allude to them (ix. 59, 7). Some 
times, apparently, grace was said (Quintil. Declam. 
301, p. 583, ed. Burmanu), aud then the first of the 
three parts of the meal was proceeded with. 

This was called j tromulsis or gustatio,gustus; also , 
frigida mensa. The cold dishes of this part of the I 
meal used in early times to occupy a place at the I 
conclusion (Pint. Quaest. Conviv. viii. 9, 28). It con¬ 
sisted rarely of substantial meats, mostly of hors j 
<fenures which whetted the appetite, and also | 
served the purpose of the modern dinner-pill— 
e. g. shell-fish (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 28), vegetables with I 


savoury sauces (Mart. iii. 50, 4), olives (Hor. Sat. 
ii. 2, 46), mushrooms (Juv. v. 147), and also eggs; 
from which came the expression ab ovo ad mala 
(Hor. Sat. i. 3, 6), to signify from the beginning to 
the end of the meal. See further for the edibles 
which constituted the gustus, Apicius, 4, 5; Plin. 
Ep. i. 15; Macrob. Sat. 1. c.; Celsus, ii. 29; Mart, 
x. 48, 7—12; v. 78, 3-5. The driuk was mulsum, 
“ mead”—a mixture of wine and honey; for plain 
wine was thought too strong (Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 26). 
Hence the term promulsis —i. e. the mulsum taken 
before the chief portion of the meal. 

After this, followed the cena proper, which in 
early times, and even later in simple families, was 
the whole dinner (Mart. x. 48. 3). It is from Lu- 
cullus that Athenaens dates the beginning of ex¬ 
travagance in dining. When this part of the meal 
consisted of several courses ( fercula, missus) —we 
hear of six, Augustus never had more (Suet. Aug. 
74), and seven (Juv. i. 94), but the usual number 
was three (Mart. xi. 31)—the separate courses were 
called prima , altera, tertia cena, and appear to have 
followed in a regular order (Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 
15). Each course was brought in on a tray ( re - 
post tori um, Petron. 33), which was generally of 
wood, but sometimes of silver; and the arrange¬ 
ment of the viauds on each dish and of the dishes 
ou these trays was a branch of art (Juv. vii. 184), 
the artist being called structor. Indeed, the ar¬ 
ranging of the whole dinner was so impor¬ 
tant a function that it required a special major- 
domo called tricliniarcha (Henzen, Index, p. 189), 
with his special servi tricliniaiHi (Henzen, 6367). 
It was probably only at the imperial court that 
there were tasters ( praegustatores ). Between the 
promulsis and the cena, as well as after each course 
of the cena , the repositonum was carried away aud 
brought back with'the following course, the table 
having been previous!^ wiped down (Hor. Sat. ii. 
8. 11), aud the bits that had fallen having been 
gathered up by the analecta (Mart. vii. 20. 17). 
Occasionally the calmer (< carptor , diribitor, scissor), 
whose function the structor sometimes fulfilled 
(Mart. x. 48. 15), carved the meat (Petron. 36 aud 
40) at the open side of the table, aud it was car¬ 
ried round by slaves (Petron. 33 and 40). Carv- 
iug, too, was a branch of art and had its learned 
professors (Jnv. xi. 137; cf. v. 120). Sometimes 
the course was put on the table aud the guests 
themselves took what they desired, aud in the 
way they did so it was easy to see what guests 
had the mauners of good society (Lucian, De Merc. 
Cond. 15). There appear to have been metnts (ypap- 
parldta, Athen. ii. 49 d). Betweeu each course the 
guests washed their bauds (Lamprid. Heliog. 25). for 
it must he remembered that the Romans used to 
eat with their fingers (Mart. v. 78, 6), except in 
the case of soup, eggs, aud shell-fish, for w hich a 
coclear (q. v.) aud a ligula (q. v.) were used. 

The viands served up at luxurious dinner-par¬ 
ties are far too numerous to be described. Elab¬ 
orate descriptions will be found in Hor. Sat. ii. 8; 
Macrob. Saturn, ii. 9, 12; Petron. 33 foil.; also in 
Recker-Gdll, Gallus , chap. 8. They contained, as 
Philo says, “ all the products of land and sea, riv¬ 
ers and air.” Copious accounts of the different 
kinds of foods and driuks are given in Gallus. iii. 
331-367, 412-442; Marquardt. Privatleben, 398-448 ; 
Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. Cicaria. To admit of 
the gluttony required to consume such dinners, 
vomiting was resorted to, rules for which were 
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laid down by physicians (Cels. j. 3, 29, ed. 
Krause; Galen, vi. 391)—an indirect proof of the 
prevalence of over-eating among the wealthy. 
But such extravagance must have been confined 
to the upper classes, and eau give us no idea of 
ordinary family meals. The bill of fare of a plain 
dinner is to be found in Martial (x. 48, 13 foil.). 
The main course consisted of kid, cutlets ( ofellae ), 
beans, early sprouts ( prototomi ), chicken, and cold 
ham. While eatiug, wine was usually drunk 
(Petron. 34), but in small quantities, for it was 
thought to blunt the taste (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 38). 

After the cena proper was taken away, and the 
tables were removed, the offerings to the gods 
(the mola salsa, etc.) were thrown into the hearth ; 
and when a slave announced that the gods were 
propitious, silence for a short time was observed 
in respect for the gods (Serv. on Jen. i. 734). The 
gods were the Lares, and if they were not in the din¬ 
ing-room, they used to be carried in and placed on 
the table (Petron. 60), or a special table with a 
salt-cellar and some meat was placed before their 
sliriue (Aruob. adv. Gentes , ii. 67). 

Thereafter followed the dessert, mensae secundae 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 122), alStTcaTled bellaria (Gell. xiii. 
11, 7), just as “secoud course” and “sweets” (in 
Englaud) signify the same part of the meal. Other 
names were impomenta , embemvis. It consisted of 
all sorts of pastry (see Becker-Goll, Gallus , iii. 363- 
367), fresh and dried fruits, apples, grapes, etc. The 
mensae secundae formed the transition to the com - 
missatio (q. v.). 

At distinguished dinner-parties the company 
was amused in various ways. These amusements 
were called aci‘oamata. (See Reid on Cic. Arch. 
9, 20.) Respectable and cultivated hosts used 
to afford readings by their anagnostae (Mayor on 
Juv. xi. 180), often of their own works, and we 
can well believe that this became an insufferable 
uuisauce. It was no doubt a mark of culture to ask 
for some charming poetry (Pers. i. 30). The prac¬ 
tice of reading during meals is still kept up in 
Romau Catholic colleges* Music, too, used to be 
introduced, sometimes choral and orchestral per¬ 
formances ( symphonia , Cic. Verr. iii. 44, 105; and 
Wilkins on Hor. Ays Poet. 374). There used to be 
actors also (Pliu. Ep. i. 15. 2), and story-tellers 
(areteilogi, Suet. Aug . 74). At “ fast ” entertainments 
there were introduced girls to play, sing, and 
dauce (Liy. xxxix. 6; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 1; Mayor ou 
Juv. xi. 162), gymuasts ( petaunstae ), fools ( mono - 
nes ), “amusing vagabonds” ( scutrae ), etc. Formal 
speech-making was unknown. These amusements 
were produced duriug the cena and continued ou 
into the commissatio, if such followed. 

On Roman meals, see especially Marquardt, Pri- 
vatlebcn dei' Romer, 257-260, 289-321; Becker-Goll, 
Gallus , iii. 311-370; Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. 
Coena, in which works all the literature on the 
subject is collected. 

CenaciUum. See Domus. 

Cenaeum (Krjvaiov axpov). The northwestern 
promontory of Euboea, opposite Thermopylae, with 
a temple of Zeus Ceuaeus. 

Cenatoria Vestis. See Cena ; Synthesis. 

Cenchreae (Keyxp*ai). The eastern harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic Gulf, important for its 
trade and commerce with the East. 

Cenchreia (Key xprjit). A small island off the 
Spiraeum Promontorium of Argolis. 


Cenchrfus (Keyxpws). A river of Ionia near 
Ephesus and Mount Solmissns, where the Curetes, 
according to some, coucealed and protected Leto 
after her delivery, when she was pursued by tbe 
power of Herd. 

Cenomani. A powerful Gallic people who 
crossed the Alps at an early period, and settled in 
the northwestern part of Italy, in the couutry of 
Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, and extended north 
as far as the confines of Rhaetia. 

Cenotaphium ( K€vord<fnop , ksvos rd(f)os). A cen¬ 
otaph—i. e. an empty, or honorary, tomb, erected 
sometimes as a memorial to a person buried else¬ 
where; oftener to one whose body could not be 
found for burial at all. See Verg. Aen. iii. 304; 
Xen. Anab. vi. 4, } 9; and the article Funi s. 

Censitor. A provincial census-taker. See 
Censor. 

Censor (rigijrijr). One of the officials whose 
duty it was (after B.c. 444) to take the place of the 
consuls in superintending the quinquennial cen¬ 
sus. The office was one of the higher magistracies, 
and could only be held ouce by the same person. 
It was at first confined to the patricians; but in B.c. 
351 was thrown open to the plebeians, and after 
339 one of the censors was obliged by law to be a 
plebeian. On the occasion of a census, the ceusors 
were elected soon after the accession to office of 
the new* consuls, who presided over the assembly. 
They were usually chosen from the number of 
consulares , or persons who had beeu consuls. Ac¬ 
cordingly the ceusorship was regarded, if not as 
the highest office of State, at least as the highest 
step in the ladder of promotion. The newly elected 
censors entered immediately, after due summons, 
npon their office. Its duration was fixed in b.c. 
433 to eighteen months, but it conld be extended 
for certain purposes. For the object of carrying 
out their proper duties—the census and the solemn 
purification (lustrum) that concluded it—they had 
the power of summoning the people to the Campn* 
Martins, where, after B.c. 434, they had an official 
residence in the Villa Publica. The tribunes had 
no right of veto as against their proceedings in 
taking the census; indeed, so far as this part of 
their duties was concerned, they were irresponsible, 
being bound oulv in conscience by the oath which 
they took on entering upon and laying down their 
office. Having no executive powers, they had no 
lictors, but only messengers (riatores) and heralds 
(praecones). Their insignia were the sella curnlif 
and h pnrple toga. The collegiate character of the 
office was so pronounced that, if one censor died 
the other abdicated. From the simple act of 
taking the census and putting up the new list of 
citizens, their functions were in course of time ex¬ 
tended, so as to include a number of very impor¬ 
tant duties. Among these must be mentioned in 
particular a general superintendence of conduct 
( regimen morum). In virtue of this they bad the 
power of setting a stigma upon any citizen, regard¬ 
less of his positiou, for any conceivable offence 
for which there was no legal punishment. Such 
offences were neglect of one’s property, celibacy* 
dissolution of marriage, bad training or bad treat¬ 
ment of children, undue severity to slaves and 
clients, irregular life, abuse of power in office, 
impiety, perjury, and the like. The offender might 
be punished with degradation—that is, the censors 
conld expel a man from the Senate or the ordoeq***- 
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ter; or they could transfer him from a country tribe I ourable career, he retired to the country, being now 
into one of tbe less respectable city tribes, and | advanced in years, and lame from a wound he had 
thus curtail his right of votiug ; or, agaiu, they i received iu the war against the Persians during the 
could expel him from the tribes altogether, and I reign of Valerian. It was under these circumstances 
thus completely deprive him of the right of vot- j that he was proclaimed emperor at Bologna, a.d. 
iug. This last penalty might be accompanied by j 270, iu spite, as it would appear, of his own wishes; 
a flue in the shape of additional taxation. The and by a species of pleasantry he was nicknamed 
censors had also the power of issuing edicts I Claudius, in allusion to his lameness ( claudus , 
against practices which threatened the simplicity ! “lame”). The strict discipline, however, which 
of aucieut Roman manners—for instance, against < he wished to introduce gave offence, and he was 
luxury. These edicts had not the force of law, I slain by the very soldiers who had raised him to 
but their transgression might be puuished by the . the throne. (2) A grammarian and philosopher, 
next censors. The effect of the censorial stigma who flourished under Maximus aud Gordianus, 
ami punishment lasted until the next census. The about a.d. 238. He wrote a small work entitled 
consent of both censors was required to ratify it, De Die Natali , which was so called because com- 
and it directly affected men only, not women. I posed ou occasion of the birthday of his wealthy 
Tbe censors exercised a special superintendence friend Q. Cerellius ( a.d. 238), aud largely taken 
over the equites aud the Senate. They had the lectio i from the Pratum of Suetonius. It treats of the 
Senatus , or power of ejecting unworthy members ! time of birth; of the influence of one’s genius, as 
aud of passing over new candidates for the sena- well as that of the stars, upon the birth-period of 
tonal rauk—as, for instance, those who had held an individual; and embraces many other topics of 
curnle offices. The equites hail to pass singly, each a chronological, mathematical, and cosmographical 
leading his horse, before the censors in the Forum, ( character. The style of Ceusoriuus is good, though 
after the completion of the general census. (See ; not free from the blemishes natural to his time. We 
Travectio.) An honourable dismissal was then have also a fragment, DeMetris, ascribed to the same 
given to the superannuated or the infirm; if an | writer. He composed also a work on accents, and 
eques was now found, or bad previously been found, another on geometry, but these last two have not 
unworthy of his order (as for neglecting to care for 1 reached lis. The principal MSS. are the Codex 
bis horse), he was expelled from it. The vacant | Colonieusis (formerly Darmstadtiensis) of the 
places were filled up from the ulimber of such indi- 1 seventh century, aud one^in the Vaticau of the 
vidnals as appeared from the general census to be tenth century. The first critical edition of Censo- 
suitahle. (See Equites.) There were certain other rinus was that of Jahu (Berlin, 1845). A later one 
duties attached to the censorship, for the due per- is that of Hultsch (Leipzig, 1867). (3) C. Marcius. 
foruiance of which they were responsible to the A Roman distinguished as having been the only 
people, and subject to the authority of the Senate t oue to be twice choseu censor (iu B.c. 294 and 
and the veto of the tribunes. (1) The letting of the ; agaiu iu 265). 


public domaiu lands aud taxes to the highest bid¬ 
der. (2) The acceptance of tenders from the lowest 
bidder for works to be paid for by the State. In 
both these cases the period was limited to five 


Censualea. Those who made the censor’s lists. 

Census (rtprjpa). A register of persons and 
property, constituting a claim to the rights of citi- 


years. (3) Superintendence of the construction zenship at Athens and at Rome, 
and maintenance of public buildings and grounds, | I. At Athens. The ceusus at Athens seems to 
temples, bridges, sewers, aqueducts, streets, monu- j date from the constitution of Solon. This legislator 
raeuts, and the like. made fonr classes (npqpara^ rtXrj). (a) Penlacosio- 


After b.c. 167, Roman citizens were freed from medimni, or those who received 500 measnres, dry or 
all taxation : aud after the time of Marius, the lia- j liquid, from their lands, (b) Knights (forirc ir), who had 


ility to military service was made general. The | 
censorship was uo>v a superfluous office, for its 
original object, the census, was hardly necessary. 
Sulla disliked the censors for their power of med¬ 
dling in matters of private conduct, and accord¬ 
ingly, in his constitution of b.c. 81, the office was, 
if not formally abolished, practically superseded. 
It was restored in b.c. 70, in the consulship of 
Pompey aud Crassns, and continued to exist for a 
long time, until under the Empire it disappeared as 
a separate office. The emperor kept iu his own 
hands the right of taking the census. He took 
oyer also the other functions of the censor, espe-! 
cially the supervision of morals, a proceeding in 
which he bad Caesar’s example to support him. j 
The care of public buildiugs, however, he com¬ 
mitted to a special body. 

Cenaorinus. (1) One of the ephemeral Roman 
empcroTs who appeared iu so great numbers under 
the reigu of Gallienus, and are known in later Ro¬ 
man history as “the Thirty Tvrauts” (q.v.). Censo¬ 
rious had been distinguished iu camps aud in the 
Senate: he had been twice consul, twice praetorian 
prefect, three times prefect of Rome, and four times 
proconsul. After having passed through this hon¬ 


an income of 300 measures, (c) Aeugttae (£c 
whose income was 150 measures, (d) Thetes (fir/ns), 
or capite censi. The word ripqpa y as used in the ora¬ 
tors, means the valuation of the property—i. e. not 
the capital itself, but the taxable capital. Now, if 
the valuation of the iucome was that given in the 
distribution of the classes just mentioned, it is not 
difficult to get at the valuation of the capital im¬ 
plied. Solon reckoned the dry measure, or medim- 
nus , at a drachma. But it is probable that the 
income was reckoued at a twelfth part of the value 
of the land, ou the same principle which originated 
the unciarium foenus , or 8J per ceut., at Rome; and 
if so, the landed property of a pentacosiomedimnus was 
reckoued at a talent, or 12 X 500 = 6000 drachmas; 
that of a knight at 12 X 300 = 3600 drachmas; aud 
that of a zeugites at 12x150 = 1800 drachmas. Iu 
the first class, the whole estate was considered as 
taxable capital; but in the second, only J, or 3000- 
drachmas; and in the third, or 1000 drachmas ; 
to which Pollux alludes when he says, iu his clum¬ 
sy way, that the first class expended one talent 
on the public account; the second, 30 minas; the 
third, 10 minas ; and the theies, nothing. 

In order to settle iu what class a man should: 
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be entered on the register (mroypa^>rj)y he returned 
a valuation of his property, subject, perhaps, to 
the check of a counter-valuation (xmoTtprjo-is). The 
valuation was made very frequently; in some 
states, every year; in others, every two or four 
years. The censors, who kept the register at Ath¬ 
ens, were probably at first the naucran ; but after¬ 
wards the demarchs performed the office of censor. 
Although this institution of Solon’s seems particu¬ 
larly calculated for the imposition of the property 
tax (cl<r<f)opd), Thucydides (i. 141), speaking of the 
year B.c. 428, says that it was then that the Athe¬ 
nians first raised a property tax of 200 talents. It 
seems, however, that the amount of the tax consti¬ 
tuted its singularity; for certainly property-taxes 
were common not only in Athens, but in the rest 
of Greece, before the Pelopounesian War, and Anti- 
pho expressly says that he contributed to many of 
them. In the archonship of Nausiuicus (Olym. 
100, 3; b.c. 378) a new valuation of property took 
place, and classes (avpp.opiai) were introduced ex¬ 
pressly for the property taxes. The nature of 
these classes, our knowledge of which principally 
depends on a note of Ulpian, is involved in consid¬ 
erable obscurity. Thus much, however, may be 
stated, that they consisted of 1200 individuals—120 
from each of the teu tribes—who, by way of a sort 
of liturgy, advanced the mouey for others liable to 
the tax, and got it from them by the ordinary legal 
processes. In a siinilar^mauner classes were sub¬ 
sequently formed for the discharge of another and 
more serious liturgy, the trierarchy ; and the stra¬ 
tegic who nominated the trierarchs, had also to form 
the symmoriae for the property taxes. (See Litur- 
gia.) What we have here said of the census at 
Athens renders it unnecessary to speak of the sim¬ 
ilar registrations iu other states of Greece. When 
the constitution essentially depended on this dis¬ 
tribution according to property, it was called a 
timocracy, or aristocracy of property (ripoKparia y 
ano TiprjpaT&v iroXircla). 

(2) At Rome. After the establishment of the 
constitution of Servins Tullius, the number of Ro¬ 
man citizens was ascertained every five years 
(though not always with perfect regularity), to de¬ 
termine their legal liability to the paymeut of 
taxes and to military service. This process was 
called census . The census was originally taken by 
the kings; after the expulsion of the kings, by the 
consuls; and after B.c. 444, by special officers called 
censores. (See Censor.) The censors took the 
auspices on the night preceding the census; on the 
next day, their herald sninmoued the people to the 
Campus Martins, where they had an official resi¬ 
dence in the Villa Publica. Each tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens were 
summoned individually according to the existing 
register. Each bad to state on oath his age, his 
own name, those of his father, his wife, his chil¬ 
dren, his abode, and the amount of his property. 
The facts were embodied in lists by the censors’ 
assistants. The census of the provinces was sent 
iu by the provincial governors. There was a 
special commission for numbering the armies out¬ 
side the Italian frontier. The censors, in putting 
up the new lists, took into consideration not only 
a man’s property, but his moral couduet. (See 
Censor. ) The census was concluded with the 
solemn ceremony of reviewing the newly consti¬ 
tuted army (lustrum). (See Lustrum.) The re¬ 
publican census continued to exist under the early 


Empire, but the last lustrum was held by Vespasian 
and Titus in a.d. 74. The provincial census, intro¬ 
duced by Augustus and maintained daring the 
whole imperial period, had nothing to do with the 
Roman census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 

Centaur! (YUvravpoi). A Thessalian race fabled 
to have been half meu, half horses. The Centaurs 
and Lapithae are two mythical tribes, which are al¬ 
ways mentioned together. The former are spoken 
of twice in the Iliad under the appellation of *• wild- 
creatures” ($i)per), and once under their proper name. 
We also find the name K ttrravpoi iu the Odyssey. 
They seem to have been a rude mountain-tribe, 
dwelling on and about Mount Pelion. It is very 
doubtful whether Homer and Hesiod conceived 
them to be of a mingled form, as they were subse¬ 
quently represented. In the fight of the Centaurs 
and Lapithae depicted on the shield of Heracles, the 
latter appear in panoply fighting with spears, while 
the former wield pine clubs. Pindar is the earliest 



poet extant who expressly describes them as semi- 
ferine. According to him ( Pyth . ii. 78 foil), the 
offspring of Ixiou (q. v.) and the cloud, was a son 
named Centnurus, who, when grown up, wandered 
about the foot of Mount Peliou, where he united 
with the Magnesian mares, who brought forth the 
Centaurs—a race partakiug of the form of both 
pareuts, their lower parts resembling their dams, 
and their upper parts their sire. The common ac¬ 
count makes the Centaurs to have been the immedi¬ 
ate offspring of Ixion and the cloud. By his wife 
Uia, Ixion had a son named Pirithoiis, who married 
Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastns, king of Argos. 
The chiefs of his own tribe, the Lapithae, were all 
iuvited to the wedding, os were also the Centaurs* 
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who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Pelion. The¬ 
seus, Nestor, and other straugers were likewise 
present. At the feast, Eurytion, one of the Cen¬ 
taurs, becoming intoxicated with the wine, at¬ 
tempted to offer violence to the bride; the other 
Centaurs followed his example, aud a dreadful 
conflict arose, in which several of them were slaiu. 
The Centaurs were finally driven from Pelion, aud 
obliged to retire to other regions. 



According to the earliest version of this legend, 
Eurytion, the Centaur, being invited to the man¬ 
sion of Piritbotis, became intoxicated, and behaved 
so ill to the women that the heroes rose, and, drag¬ 
ging him to the door, cut off his ears and nose, 
which was the occasion of the “strife between the 
Ccutaurs aud meu ” (Od. xxi. 295 foil.). Wheu Her¬ 
acles was ou his way to hunt the Erymanthian 
boar, he was entertained by the Centaur Pholus; 
aud this gave rise to a conflict between him aud 
the other Centaurs, which terminated in the total 
discomfiture of the latter. 

The most celebrated of the Centaurs was Chiron, 
the son of Cronus by the nymph Philyra. See 
Chiron. 

Centeslma, sc. pars. Literally, “ a hundredth 
part.” A tax of one per cent, levied on all goods 
exposed for public sale throughout the Roman 
Empire. This tax was introduced after the civil 
wars, and the income resulting from it went to the 
military treasury ( aerarium militare). It was also 
known as r ectigal rerum venalium or cenfesima rerum 
vtnulium. See Tac. Ann. i. 78; Suet. Culig. 16; Dig. 
1.16,7. 

Centeslmae Usurae. See Fen us. 

Cento (K€vrpQ>v). Properly,a patchwork garmeut. 
In its secondary meauiug the word was applied to a 
poem composed of verses or parts of verses by well- 
kuown poets, pnt together at pleasure so as to make 
a new meaning. Homer and Vergil were chiefly 
used for the purpose. The Christians were fond 
of making religious poems in this way, hoping thus 
to give a nobler colouring to the pagan poetry. 
For instance, we have an Homeric cento ( Ilomero - 
Centones) of 2343 verses on the life of Christ, as¬ 


cribed to Athenals, who, under the title of Endocio- 
was consort of the emperor Theodosius II. Anoth¬ 
er instance is a poem known as the Christus Patiens t 
or “ the suffering Christ,” consisting of 2610 verses 
from Euripides. Instances of Vergilian centos are 
tiie sacred history of Proba Faltonia (towards the 
end of the fourth century a.d.), and a tragedy en¬ 
titled Medea by Hosidius Geta. See Delapierre, 
Tableau de la Literature du Centon (Paris, 1875). 

Centonarii. Makers of patchwork (cento) for 
clothes, and of the heavy cloths hung upon earth¬ 
works and other fortifications to protect them from 
fire or to break the force of missiles. 

Centrites (Kfvrplrrjs). A small river of Arme¬ 
nia, which it divided from the land of the Car- 
duchi, north of Assyria. 

Centum Cellae. The modern Civita Veccbia? 
a seaport town in Etruria, which first became a 
place of importance under Trajan, who built a 
villa here and constructed an excellent harbour. 

Centumvfri. Judges belonging to a court which 
was oue of the two permanent courts of plebeian 
judges, instituted, probably, by Servius Tullius, 
aud continuing until the fall of the Western Em¬ 
pire. The other collegium was that of the decem¬ 
viri (q. v.). The actual number of ceutumviri va¬ 
ried at differeut periods. Festus (s. v. centumviralia 
indicia) says that they were nominated by the 
praetor, three being taken from each of the thirty 
tribes. The ninety thus obtained would, with the 
presiding decemviri, make up the exact sum which 
the uame denotes. When the number of tribes was 
increased iu B.c. 241 to 35, there were 105 ceutum¬ 
viri ; but the old name was retained, according to 
Festus, for convenience, and under the Empire the 
number had risen to 180 (Plin. Ep. vi. 33). At this 
time it is improbable that they were any longer 
selected from the tribes, between whose number 
and their own there was no relation. From a 
passage of Dio Cassius, one might conjecture 
that they were taken by lot from the decuriae 
iudicum instituted by Augustus; and from Ovid 
( Trist. ii. 96), that no one could escape the 
duty if drawn. It would seem that under the Re¬ 
public the conrt bad no jurisdiction uuless the 
whole number of members sat together, for it was 
only in the aggregate that they represented the 
people; but later (probably under Augustus) it was 
divided into four divisions or sub-courts, which 
sat and judged apart aud independently of each 
other for the quicker despatch of business (Quint. 
Inst. xiii. 5,6), though some causes were heard by 
two divisions sitting together (ib. v. 2,1), and oth¬ 
ers even by the whole united body (ih. vi. 33), which 
tbeu (Plin. Ep. v. 21), as under the Republic, was 
presided over by a praetor. The old custom was 
for the court to sit in the open Forum, hut iu Quin¬ 
tilian’s time (xii.5,6) the four divisions sat ou raised 
seats (tribunalia) in the Basilica Iulia. 

The procedure before the ceutumviri was always 
that of the legis actio called sacramentum. Even 
when the legis actiones in the aggregate were swept 
away by the Lex Aebntia, about B.c. 240 (Voigt), the 
old process was expressly retained by that statute 
for centumviralia iudicia (Gaius, iv. 31; Gell. xvi. 10). 

It seems to he the better opinion that the juris¬ 
diction of the ceutumviri was limited to civil 
causes. The civil suits which fell under their cog¬ 
nizance especially were those known as real actions 
(Cic. de Orat. i. 38, 173), while the decemviri were 
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more particularly concerned with questions of 
status ( libertus , cicitas, familia : Cic .Pro Cate. 33, 97; 
Pro JJoino, 29, 78). The real actions comprise all 
suits claiming property or iura in re aliena, such as 
a right of way, a usufruct, etc., aud those relating 
to inheritances; the scope of the centumviral juris¬ 
diction is denoted by the plauting of the hasta (the 
symbol of Quiritary ownership) iu the grouud where 
the court was sitting (Suet. Octuv. 36), aud by the 
use of the festuca iu the sacramental procedure. 
See Schneider, De Centumviralis ludidi apud Romanos 
Origine ; Tigerstrom, JJe Iudicibus apud Romanos. 

Centuncttlus. A parti-coloured dress similar to 
that of the modern harlequin, worn by the actors 
of Roman pantomime. See Cento; Mimus; Pan¬ 
tom im us. 

Centuria. See Comitia ; Exercitus. 

Centurlata Comitia. See Comitia. 

Centurlo (iKarovrapxrjs). See Exercitus. 

Centuripae ( Kiurovpiirai ). An ancient town of 
the Siculi, iu Sicily, at the foot of Mount Aetna, 
and not far from the river Symaethus. Uuder the 
Romans it was one of the most flourishing cities 
on the is!aud. 

Centussie. A sum of 100 asses. See As. 

Ceos (KcW) or Cea. An island in the Aegean 
Sea, now Zea: one of the Cyclades (q. v.), between 
the Attic promontory Sunium aud the island Cyth- 
uus, celebrated for its fertile soil aud its geuial 
climate. Its chief town was Iulis, the birthplace 
of Simonides, whence we read of the Ceae munera 
neniae (Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 38). 

Ceph&16 (Kf<f>a\r)). An Attic deme ou the right 
bank of the Erasiuus. It belonged to the tribe 
Acamantis. 

Cephallon (Ke<£aAiW). A Greek writer, whose 
uative country is unknown. Cephalion is said 
to have lived during the reign of Hadrian, aud to 
have beeu exiled to Sicily for some offence given 
to the emperor. He wrote an abridgment of uni¬ 
versal history (2iWopoc ‘Icrropucor) from Ninus to 
the death of Alexander. It was in the Ionic dia¬ 
lect, like the work of Herodotus, aud, like this 
also, was divided into nine books, each named 
after one of the Muses. He composed also rhe¬ 
torical declamations. His works are lost. 

Cephallenia (Ke^aWrjvta). The modern Cefa- 
lonia; called by Homer Samd (2 aprj) or Samos 
(2a/xor); the largest island in the Ionian Sea, sep¬ 
arated from Ithaca by a narrow channel. It is 
very mountainous. Its chief towns were Sam<?, 
Pal6, Crauii, aud Proni. It never obtained polit¬ 
ical importance. It is now one of the seven Ionian 
islands ceded by Great Britain to Greece in 1864. 

Cephaloedium ( Kf<f)a\oibiov). A town on the 
northern coast of Sicily in the territory of Himera. 

Ceph&lon ( Kttydkwv). A uative of Gergitha 
iu Troas, not to be confounded with Cephalion. 
Cephalon wrote an historical work entitled Trojan 
Events (Tpo>iVd). He appears to have been anterior 
to Alexander the Great, aud is considered by Dio¬ 
nysius of Halicarnassus worthy of reliance as an 
historical writer. His work is lost. 

Ceph&lus (K<4>oAo?). (1) The son of Deiou, 

and a grandson of Aeolus, married to Procris, the 
eldest daughter of Erechtheus. They dwelt at 
Thoricos iu Attica, and lived happily together till 
curiosity to try the fidelity of his wife eutered the 


mind of Cephalus. Feiguing a jonrney of eight 
years, he disguised himself and came to Procris 
with a splendid jewel, which he offered to her on 
dishonourable terms. After much hesitation she 
yielded, when her husband discovered himself 
aud reproached her with her conduct. She fled 
from him in shame, but they were soou after rec¬ 
onciled. Cepbalus went constantly to the chase; 
aud Procris growing suspicious, as she bad failed 
herself, fancied that he was attracted by the 
charms of some other fair one. She questioned 
the slave who used to accompany him; and he 
told her that his master used frequently to ascend 
the summit of a hill aud cry out, “ Come, Nephek, 
come!” Procris went to the designated hill aud 
coucealed herself in a thicket; and on her hus¬ 
band’s crying, “Come, Nepheld, come!” (which 
was nothiug more than au invocation for some 
cloud, to interpose itself betweeu him and 

the scorchiug beams of the sun), she rushed for¬ 
ward towards her husband, who, in his astonish¬ 
ment, threw his dart and unwittingly killed her. 
( See Hyg. 189; cf. Ovid, Met. vii. 661 foil.) This 
legend is told with great variations. Cephalus, 
for his involuntary crime, was bauished. He weut 
to Thebes, which was at that time ravaged by a 
fox which nothing could overtake, aud he joiued 
Amphitryon iu the chase of it. His dog Laelaps 
ran it down; but, just as he was catching it, Zeus 
turned them both to stone. Cephalus then aided 
Amphitryon against the Teleboaus, aud on their 
conquest he settled in the island named from him 
Cephallenia. (2) Au Athenian orator, who flour¬ 
ished towards the end of the Pclopounesian War, 
and was one of those who contributed most to 
overthrow the rule of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.). Al¬ 
though he lived during a very stormy period, aud 
although no oue ever proposed or caused to be 
passed more laws than he did, yet he never had 
any accusation brought agaiust him—a remarkable 
fact in the history of Athens. We must uot eon- 
fouml him with Cephalus, the father of Lysias, 
who came from Syracuse and settled at Athena. 
Suidas makes Cephalus to have been the first 
orator that made use of au exordium aud perora¬ 
tion. (3) The father of Lysias the orator. He 
was a native of Syracuse, but settled at Athens a* 
a resideut sojourner, or oue of the pirotKoi. 

Cepheia (K r)<t>rjts). A name given to Andromeda 
as daughter of Cepheus (Ovid, A. A. i. 193). 

CephSnes {Krj<f>rfvfs). (1) An ancient name of the 
Persians (Hdt. vii. 61). (See Persia.) (2) A uaine of 
the Aotliiopiaus, from Cepheus, oue of their kings. 

Cepheus (Ki/^vr). (1) King of Aethiopia, sou 
of Bel us, husband of Cassiopea, aud father of An¬ 
dromeda (q. v.). He was placed among the stars 
after his death. (2) Sou of Aleus, oue of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. He was king of Tegea iu Arcadia, aud 
perished with most of his sons iu an expedition 
against Heracles. 

Cephisia (Kip^xcrta). A deme s >f Attica, at the 
foot of Mount Brilessus, aud near the source of 
the Cepliissus. It was the favourite residence of 
Herodes Atticus, who had a beautiful villa here. 

Cephiaod5tus ( K rj<pio-6doros ). A statuary of 
Athens, who flourished about b.c. 372. Two work* 
of his are spokeu of by the aucients— a HoMf 
nourishing Dionysus wbeu au infaut, and 
public speaker iu the act of delivering an Mllflb 
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There was another sculptor of the same name, 
usually called “ the Youuger,” the son of Praxit¬ 
eles, who flourished at Atheus in b.c. 300. 

Cephis5phon ( Krj<f>Kro<t><ov ). A frieud of Eurip¬ 
ides, who is said to have both aided in the com¬ 
position of his dramas aud to have appeared as an 
actor in them on the stage. 

Cephiaus (K rj<f>t(r6s) aud Cephissus (K rjfyiv- 
oof). (1) A celebrated river of Greece, that rises 
at the foot of Parnassus, close to Lilaea, and, 
after traversing the plains of Phocis aud part of 
the Boeotian territory, empties into the Copaic 
Lake iu the latter country. (See CopaYs.) He¬ 
siod compares it to a serpent, from the many sin¬ 
uosities of its course. The modem name is Mauro 
Potaiuo. According to the poets, the sou of the 
river-god Cephissus introduced the worship of the 
Graces into Boeotia, and hence the peculiar at¬ 
tachment which they were said to have for the 
waters of this stream. (See Gratiae.) (2) A riv¬ 
er of Attica, generally distinguished by the name 
of Atticns, to prevent its being confounded with 
the Cephissus which flowed near Eleusis. (3) A 
river running near Eleusis. (4) A river of Argo- 
1b, flowing into the Inachus. (5) A river in the 
island of Salamis. 

Cepotaphium (KrjiroTafaov). A tomb placed iu 
a garden ( Krpros ). See Sepulcrum. 

Car (Kijp). See Keres. 

Cera (wijpdr). Wax. By metonymy the word 
is also used of the pages of a tablet, for which see 
Tabulae; Testamentum; Writing and Writ¬ 
ing Materials. For its employment by athletes, 
see Athletae ; Ceroma. For its use in painting, 
see Pictcra. 

Ceramicna (Kcpa/icncor). (1) Now Keramo; a bay 
of Caria, north of the peninsula of Doris, receiving 
its name from the city of Ceramus iu its vicinity. 
(2) One of the most considerable aud important 
parts of the city of Atheus. Its name was derived 
from the hero Ceramus (Pausan. i. 3), or perhaps 
from some potteries which were formerly situat¬ 
ed there (Herod, v. 88). It included probably the 
Agora, the Stoa Basileios, and the Poekil£, as well 
as various other temples and public buildings. 
Autiquaries are not decided as to the general ex¬ 
tent aud direction of this part of the ancient city, 
since scarcely any trace remains of its monuments 
and edifices; but we may certainly conclude, from 
their researches aud observations, that it lay en¬ 
tirely on the south side of the Acropolis. See 
Athexae. 

CerAmus (K tpapos). A Dorian seaport town on 
the north side of the Cnidian Chersouesns, on the 
coast of Caria, from which the Ceramic Gulf took 
its name. 

Cer&sus (Kf pcurovs). A flourishing colony of 
Sinop6 on the coast of Pontus, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name; chiefly celebrated as the 
place from which Europe obtained both the cherry 
and its name (cerasum). Lucullus is said to have 
brought back plants of the cherry-tree {Kipavos) 
with him to Rome (Isid. Orig. xvii. 7,16); but this 
refers probably only to some particular sorts, as 
the Romans seem to have had the tree much earlier. 
Cerasus fell into decay after the foundation of 
Pharnacia. 

Ceramxii Montes (ra Kepavvia Sprj). The modern 
Khimara; a range of mountains extending from the 


frontier of Illyricum aloug the coast of Epirus, de¬ 
rived their uarne from the frequent thunder-storms 
which occurred among them (k cpavvos). These 
mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous 
to ships. They were also called Acroceraunia, 
though this name was properly applied to the 
promontory separating the Adriatic and Ionian 
seas. The inhabitants of these mountains were 
called Ceraunii. 

CerbSrus (K ipfcpos). The famous dog of Hades, 
the fruit of Echidna’s uuion with Typhou. He was 
stationed at the en¬ 
trance of hell, as a 
watchful keeper, to 
prevent the living 
from entering the in¬ 
fernal regions, ami 
the dead from escap¬ 
ing from their con¬ 
finement. Orpheus 
lulled him to sleep 
with his lyre; and 
Heracles dragged him 
from hell iu the per- 
formance of his 
twelfth and last la¬ 
bour. (See Hera¬ 
cles.) The poets 
differ in their descrip¬ 
tions of this fabled 
animal. Hesiod as¬ 
signs bim fifty heads, 
Cerberus. (From a Bronze Statue.) calling him kv(op irtv- 
rrjKovraKaprjvoi. Soph¬ 
ocles (Track. 1114) styles him "Aibov rptKpavov <TKv\a- 
Ka , “ the three-headed dog of Pinto,” and in this 
last account the Latin poets generally coincide, 
describing him also as haviug serpents coiled 
about his nock. Horace, however, calls him belua 
centiceps ( Od . ii. 13,14), either by poetic amplifica¬ 
tion or else iu accordauce with some Greek author¬ 
ity. Champollion traces a curious analogy bet ween 
the Egyptiau and the Grecian mythology as re¬ 
gards the dog of Hades. 

Cercasdrum (K epicacrwpos woAir). A city of 
Lower Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, at 
the point where the river divided into its three 
principal branches. 

Cerclna (KcpKtva) and Cercinitls (Krpiui'Irtr). 
Two low islands off the north coast of Africa, in 
the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, 
and possessing a fine harbour. 

Cercltae (KcpKirai). A people of Asiatic Sar- 
niatia, probably to be identified with the Circas¬ 
sians. They dwelt on the eastern coast of the 
Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azov. 

Cercopes ( KcpKants ). Droll and thievish 
guomes who robbed Heracles iu bis sleep. Some 
place them at Thermopylae; others at Oechalia 
iu Euboea, or in Lydia. (See Herod, vii. 216, aud 
the article Melampygus.) A poem entitled Kip- 
K(on(s was ascribed to Homer. (Cf. Muller, Dorier, 
ii. 12, $ 10.) 

Cercops (K ipKcoyfs). (1) One of the oldest of the 
Orphic poets, the author of an epic on the descent 
of Orpheus into Hades. (See Orphic Poets.) (2) 
A Milesiau poet, the rival of Hesiod. He is said to 
have written an epic called Jcgimius, which is, by 
some, ascribed to Hesiod himself. See Hesiodus. 
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Cercurus (KcpKovpos, KtpKovpos). A light, swift, 
open vessel, first mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 97) 
as being used at the time of the Persian wars. It 
was propelled by oars, and was used both in com¬ 
merce and in war (Liv. xxxiii. 19). Its invention 
was variously ascribed to the Corcyraeans and to 
the Cypriotes. See Navis. 

Cerc^on (KtpKvav). Son of Poseidon or of He¬ 
phaestus. A cruel tyrant at Eleusis, who put to 
death bis daughter Alopd and killed all straugers 
whom be overcame in wrestling. He was, in the 
end, couquered and slaiu by Theseus (q. v.). 

Kerk?ra (Ktpuvpa). See Corcyra. 

Cerdo (icepb <»*/). A name given to the lowest 
class of workmen and derived from Ktpbos, “gain.” 
It is sometimes used with the addition of the name 
of the trade—e. g. tutor cerdo, “ a cobbler”; cerdofet¬ 
her, “ a smith.” The name is also generically used 
in a contemptuous seuse like the Euglish “snob,” 
“ cad,” etc. See Juvenal, iv. 153, with Mayor’s note. 

Cerealia. See Ceres. 

Ceres (from the V kr of creare). An old Ital¬ 
ian goddess of agriculture. The Ceres who was 
worshipped at Rome is, however, the same as the 
Greek Demeter. Her cult was introduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that of 
Dionysus and Persephone, who in the same way 



received the Italian names of Liber and Libera. 
(See Cic. N. D. ii. 24, 2.) It was in B.c. 496, on the 
occasion of a drought, that the Sibylline Books 
ordered the introduction of the worship of the 
three deities. This worship was so decidedly 
Greek that the temple dedicated on a spur of the 
Aveutine in b.c. 490, over the entrance to the Cir¬ 


cus, was built in Greek style and by Greek artiste; 
and the service of the goddess, founded ou the 
Greek myth of Demeter aud Persephone, was per¬ 
formed in the Greek tongue by Italian women of 
Greek extraction. The worshippers of the goddess 
were almost exclusively plebeian. Her temple wig 
placed under the care of the plebeian aediles, who, 
as overseers of the corn market, had their official 
residence in or near it. The fines which they 
imposed went to the shrine of Ceres, as did the 
property of persons who had offeuded against 
them or against the trihuues of the plebs. Just 
as the patriciaus entertained each other with 
mutual hospitalities at the Megalesiau Games 
(April 4-10), so did the plebeians at the Cerealia, 
or games introduced at the founding of the Temple 
of Ceres. Those held in later times were giveu by 
the aediles from the 12th to the 19th of April, and 
another festival to Ceres, held in August, was es¬ 
tablished before the Second Puuic War. This was 
celebrated by womeu in honour of the reunion of 
Ceres and Proserpina. After fasting for nine days, 
the women, clothed in white, aud adorned with 
crowns of ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddegg 
the first-fruits of the harvest. After b.c. 191, a fast 
{ieiuniwn Cereris) was introduced by commaudof 
the Sibylline Books. This was originally observed 
every four years, but iu later times was kept an¬ 
nually on the 4th of October. The native Italian 
worship of Ceres was probably maintained in its 
purest form in the country. Here the countrymen 
offered Ceres a sow ( porca praeeidanea) before the 
beginning of the harvest, aud dedicated to her 
the first cuttiugs of the corn ( praemetium ). See 
Demeter. 

Keres (K rjpts). The personified necessity of 
death, described by Homer as formidable, dark, 
and hateful beings, because they carry off men to 
the joyless house of Hades. According to Hesiod, 
they are the daughters of Night (Nyx), aud sister* 
of the Moerae (q. v.) and punish men for their 
crimes. 

Cereus. A wax candle with a rush wick. See 
Candela. 

Cereviaia. Ale or beer. See Cervesia. 

Cerilli. A town iu Bruttinm on the coast, a 
little south of the mouth of the Lafis. 

Germ thus (KrjpivQos). A town on the east coast 
of Euboea, on the river Budorus. 

Cem6 (Kdpvrj). An island without the Pillars of 
Hercules, ou the African coast, mentioned by Hanno 
(q. v.) iu his Periplus , but not identified with any 
known to-day. Here he established a colony, and 
it was always the depot of the Carthaginians ou 
the Atlantic coast of Africa. Hanno says that it 
was the same distance from the Columns of Her¬ 
cules that Carthage was. 

CemSre Hereditatem. See Heres; Tksta* 

MENTUM. 

Cernuua. See Saltatio. 

Cerdma (Krjpupa). A composition of wax, with 
different references: (1) A plaster, with wax 
the principal iugredient (Hippocr. 397, 46) ; <> r » 
like Kfpiov , an ulcer exudiug wax-like matter 
(Plin. Val. i. 25 fin.). (2) A mixture of oil, wax,a»d 
earth, w ith w hich athletes uuder the Roman Ba* 
pire rubbed themselves before wrestling 
iv. 19, vii. 32; Plin. U. N. xxxv. $ 166; n*«- 
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638 d). To keep the hair free from this compound, 
a cap was worn. (See Juv.iii.68, with Mayor’s uote.) 
(3) The place where the ceroma was most used; 
heuce, the wrestling-ring (Sen. Brev. Vit. xii. 3). 1 

Cerretani An Iberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconeusis, inhabited the modern Cerdagne in the 
Pyrenees; they w r ere celebrated for their hams. 

Cersna (Kcp<ros). Now the Merkes; a river of 
Cilicia emptying into the Gulf of Issus ou the east. 

Certamfna. See Athletae. 

Certi, Incerti Actio. A name which has been 
given by some writers to those actions in which a 
determinate or indeterminate sum, as the case may 
be, is mentioned in the formula (coruiemnatio certae 
pecuniar r el incertae). See Acno. 

Certonium (Kcprotnov). A town in Mysia, men¬ 
tioned only by Xeuophon ( Anab . vii. 8. 8). 

CerQchi ( stpov^oi ). The roi)es which supported 
the yard of a ship, passing from it to the top of 
the mast. In some ancient mounments we see 
fonr, as in the following illustration, taken from 



Vessel with Ceruchi. (From a Vatican MS. of Vergil.) 


one of the pictures iu the MS. of Vergil, which was 
given by Fulvius Ursinns to the Vatican library. 

Cerossa tyipvdiov). Wliite-lead, or plum'd sub - 
carbonas. The aucient cernse was prepared by ex¬ 
posing lead to the vapours of vinegar, and the 
whole method is minutely described by Theophras¬ 
tus (De Lap id. 101). Similar processes are described 
by Dioscorides and Vitruvius. Cerussa was in com¬ 
mon use among women as a face enamel. See 
Plaufc. Most . i. 3.101. 


soppa or Kovppi. A similar beverage passed under 
the name of fipw-op in tbe north of Greece and Asia 
Minor, being made of barley by tbe Phrygians and 
Paeoniaus, of barley or of roots by the Thracians, 
while the Paeouians also made napajULas or napa- 
fiiTj from millet and fleabaue (kopvCo). Of the bar¬ 
ley drink called irivou , Aristotle tells us that those 
inebriated by it fall ou tbe back and on no other 
part of tbe body (Atbeu. x. 447). We are told by 
Xenophon that the Armenians, instead of drinking 
their ale or beer out of cups, placed it before them 
in a large bowl. This being full to the brim w ith 
the grains as well as the fermented liquor, the 
guests, when they pledged one another, drank to¬ 
gether out of the same bowl by stooping down to 
it, although, when this token of friendship was not 
inteuded, they adopted the more refined method 
of sucking up the fluid through tubes of cane (Xen. 
Anab. v. 5, 26). Zvdos was tbe drink of Lusitania 
(Strab. iii. 3, 7); in Spain it w r as know n as caeliu 
or cerea , while cervesia was tbe name used iu Gaul, 
where other drinks of the sort were common (Plin. 
1. c.). Thus Posidonius, in Atlienaeus, says that 
while the richer classes in Gaul import w ine from 
Italy and the district of Marseilles, the poor drink 
a beer made from wheat, with or without the ad¬ 
dition of honey, which is called soppa. This Gal- 
, lie use of beer is illustrated by a curious circular 
bottle found in Gaul and preserved in the Musle 
Carnavalet at Paris: it bears the legend, “Ospitu 
repie lagotia cervesa” (Jlevue Archeologique, 1868, 
xv iii. 226). 

The beverage of the Germans was made from 
barley or w heat (Tac. Germ. 23). The beer of Il¬ 
lyria and Paunonia was called sabaia or sabaium 
(Hieron. Tsai. v. 19); and at tbe conrt of Attila in 
Paunonia a beverage called pidos (mead?), or one 
of barley called sapop, was used. Tbe Greeks and 
Romans regarded this barbarian drink with con¬ 
tempt, as is seen by an epigram of the emperor 
Julian ( Anth . Pal. ix. 365). See Bickerdyke, Curi¬ 
osities of Ale and 7?m*(1886); and Mew' and Astion, 
The Drinks of the World (1892). 

I Cervi, so called from their resemblance to the 
| horns of a stag. Branches of trees interlaced with 
j their points projecting, used in war, as palisading 
or chevanx-de-frise, in front of or upon earthworks 
I or fortifications (Caes. B. G. vii. 72; Liv. xliv. 11, 
4), and sometimes, where there were no fortifica¬ 
tions, stuck simply into the level ground (Sil. Ital. 


Cervesia, Cervisia, or Cerevisia ((vOos). Ale 
or beer; a leverage scarcely ever drunk by tbe 
aucient Greeks and Romans, although it was very 
generally used by the surrounding nations, whose 
soil and climate w r ere less favourable to tbe growth 
of vines (in Gallia aliisque provinciis , Plin. H. N. 
xxii. $ 164; Tac. Germ. 23). 

Herodotus’s statement that the Egyptians drank 
“barley-wine” is supported by the inscriptions, in 
which it is called hak, hank, or henk, and by Strab. 
xvii. 1, 14, and Diod. i. 34, who describes it as a 
beverage almost as fragrant as wine, and calls it 
(vOos; while Columella (x. 114) tells ns that the 
radix Assyria and lupine entered into its composi¬ 
tion, the former doubtless to give it fragrance, the 
latter to serve the same purpose as the modem 
hop. But the methods of its preparation varied 
-(Strab. ii. 5). A similar drink was made by the 
Ethiopians from millet and barley (ib. xvii. 2, 2). 

The beer or barley-wine of Crete was known as 


x. 413, 414). 

Cervical (npoa-KerpaXaiop, iroriKpauov). A pillow 
or cushion, to support 
the head or shoulder, on 
a bed or dining-couch 
(Mart. xiv. 146; Suet. 

Ner. 6). The word is 
also used, like its Greek 
equivalents, iu a less 
special sense to denote Bod w,th Cerv,cal - (Pompeii.) 
any cushion (Juv. vi. 353 ; Petron. 32,1). See Ptl- 
vinus. 

Keryceum (KrjpvKfiop). SeeCADUCEUs; Praeco. 

Keryx ( Krjpv$ ). A herald. See Caduceus; 
Fetialis; Praeco. 

Cessio Bonorum. See Boxorum Cessio. 

Cessio in lure. See Ix Iure Cessio. 

Cesticillus. A porter’s knot, or pad for carry¬ 
ing burdens, known to us only through the gloss 
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in Festus (s. v.). The Greek word is rv\rj, or and- 
pa, from its being twisted iuto a circular shape. 
See Arculum. 

Cestius Pons. 8ee Pons. 

Cestrln6 (Keorpivr)). A district of Epirus, sepa¬ 
rated from Thesprotia by the river Thyamis. It 
was said to have taken its name from Cestrinus, 
the son of Helenus, having previously borne the 
appellation of Cammania. 

Kestrosphenddne (Keorpoacfxv&ovT)). See Fun- 
da. 

Oestrum ( Kearpov ). See PlCTURA. 

Cestus. See Caestus. 

Cestus ( Kforos). Iu Homer, an adjective ap¬ 
plied to the girdle (Ipds) of Aphrodite, on which 
were embroidered all inauner of enticements to 
love. It means “ perforated”— i. e. with holes 
made by the needle—“ embroidered,” acu jrictus — 
and is formed from the same base (viz. has = feri- 
re) as xedfa), or Kevrioa for Kevorot. It is to be con¬ 
sidered the same as the arpocfiiov, raivia, pirpa, 
arrjdobfcrpos, fascia pectoral is, mammillare , which 
is found on statues of Aphrodite worn next the 
skin (Mart. xiv. 206). (See Baumeister, Denkmd- 
lev , etc., p. 366, fig. 393.) It was accordingly made 
of some soft substance. In Mart. xiv. 66, pellis is 
probably what we should call kid. Its object was 
to support and sometimes to compress too full 
bosoms, like the modern corset, but it was not 
used, like the latter, to pinch iu the figure. The 
Greeks aud Romans w'ere strangers to this injuri¬ 
ous practice (Baumeister, 1. c.), and, accordingly, 
every girl did not wear one. Winckelmann and 
Saglio consider that, owing to its splendour, the I 
KtaTos of Aphrodite was a belt worn outside the 
dress. 

Cetei (Kiyrciot). A people of Mysia, the old in¬ 
habitants of the country about Pergamus, and 
upon the Cetius, mentioned by Homer. 

Cethegus. (1) A Roman consul, in B.c. 332. He 
was obliged to lay down his office on account of 
some informality in his election. (2) M. Corne¬ 
lius, a distinguished Roman orator. Beiug sent 
as praetor to Sicily, he quelled a sedition of the 
soldiers iu that island. He was called to the cen¬ 
sorship before he had been cousul, a thing not iu 
accordance with Roman usage, and obtained this 
latter office six years subsequently, B.c. 204. He 
carried on the war against the Carthaginians in 
Etruria, and defeated Mago, who was coraiug with 
support for Hannibal. Iu allusion to his persua¬ 
sive eloqueuce, Ennius twice calls him Suadae me¬ 
dulla. Horace ( Epist . ii. 2. 116; A. P. 50) cites him 
as an authority on the use of words. (3) C. Cor¬ 
nelius, proconsul in Spain in b.c. 200, defeated a 
numerous army of the Sedetani. Being elected! 
consul B.c. 197, he gained a great victory over the 
Iusubres, and on his return to Rome obtained the! 
honours of a triumph. The people having after-1 
wards chosen him censor, he assigned distinct 
places to the senators at the public games. (4) 
C. Cornelius, a Roman rendered powerful by his 
influence with Marius. He himself was wholly 
governed by a woman named Praecia, who ob¬ 
tained for Lucullus the government of Cilicia. (5) 
C. Cornelius, a Roman of the most corrupt and 
abandoned character, and one of the accomplices 
of Catiline. He was strangled iu prison by order 
of the Senate. See Catilina. I 


Cetius (Krjraos). A small river of Mysia, fall¬ 
ing iuto the Caicus close to Pergamus. 

Ceto (KrjTG>). A daughter of Pontus and Gaea, 
who married Phorcys, by whom she had the three 
Gorgons, the Graeae, Echidna, and the serpeut 
that watched the golden apples iu the Garden of 
the Hesperides. 

Cefcra or Caetra ( Kairpta, Kalrpa). A small 
round shield made of ox-hide, and forming a part 
of the defensive armour of the Osci. (See Aura.) 



Soldiers with Cetrae. (From a MS. of l*rudeatiu^) 

It was also worn by the Spaniards and Mauretani- 
aus, ami by the natives of Britaiu (Tac. Agric. 36). 

It does not appear that the Romans ever wore 
the cetra. Livy compares it to the pelta of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, which was also a small 
light shield. 

Cetus (kt/tos). Any large fish; sometimes the 
whale, but often the tunny-fish. 

Cejfar (Krjv£). The hnsbaud of Halcyon* 4 , and 
with her changed into a bird. See Halcyosk 

Chaboras. The same as the Aliorrlias (q. v.). 

Chabrias (Xaftplas). A celebrated Athenian 
general. In b.c. 378, he was one of the command¬ 
ers of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilafis, when he adopted for the first time that 
maiHBUvre for which he became so celebrated- 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
I resting on one kuee. A statue was afterwards 
erected at Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 
376, he defeated the Lacedaemonians off Naxos, 
aud iu 361 commanded the ships of the Egyptian 
monarch Tachos, then in rebellion against Persia. 
At the siege of Chios (B.c. 357) he fell a victim to 
his excessive valour, refusing to abandon his ship 
after it was disabled. 

ChaerSa, C. Cassius. Tribune of the praetori¬ 
an cohorts; formed the conspiracy by which the em¬ 
peror Caligula (q. v.) was slaiu, A.D. 41. Chaerea 
was put to death by Claudius upou his accession. 

Chaeremon (Xaiprjpoor). A Greek tragedian, 
who flourished at Athens about B.c. 380. His 
style was smooth and picturesque, but his play 1 * 
were artificial, and better adapted for reading 
t ban for performance. A few fragments of them re¬ 
main, which show some imaginative power (ArisL 
Poet. i. 9). Ed. by Bartsch (Mainz, 1843). 

Chaeronea (Xaipwveta). A town in Boeotia, on 
the Cephissus, near the frontier of Phocis, memora¬ 
ble for the defeat of the Athenians and the Boeo¬ 
tians by Philip of Macedon, which crashed lh* 
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liberties of Greece, b.c. 338, anil for Sulla’s victory 
over the army of Mithridates, B.c. 86. Chaerouea 
was the birthplace of Plutarch. Several remains 
of the ancieut city are to be seen at Capraetia, 
more particularly a theatre excavated in the rock, 
an aqueduct, aud the marble lion (broken in pieces) 
which adorned the sepulchre of the Boeotians who 
fell at the battle of Chaeronen. 

Chaim See Cathedra ; Sella. 

Chalaeum (XaXaiou). A port town of the Locri 
Ozolae on the Crissaeau Gulf, on the frontiers of 
Phocis. 

Ghalastra (XaXaorpa). A town in Mygdouia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius. 

Chalc6 (XaXriy) or Chalcia (XoXicia). An island 
of the Carpathian Sea, near Rhodes. 

Chalcedon (XoXki;3<»i/). A Greek city of Bi- 
tbynia, on the coast of the Propontis, at the en¬ 
trance of the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzanti¬ 
um, was founded by a colony from Megara in b.c. 
6*5. After a loug period of independence, it be¬ 
came subject to the kings of Bithynia, and most 
of its inhabitants were transferred to the new city 
of Nicomedia (b.c. 140). Under the Romans it re¬ 
gained much of its former iiuportauce. Here was 
held the fourth Ecumenical Council of the Church, 
in a.d. 451. 

Chalcidlc6 ( XaXKibUrj ). (1) A district of Mace¬ 

donia, between the Sinus Thermaicus and Strymo- 
nicus. The lower part of it formed three peninsu¬ 
las—Phlegra or Pallenl, Sithonia, and Athos. The 
small town of Chalcis gave name to this district. 
(2> Another in Syria, adjacent to the town of 
Chalcis. 

Chalcidlcum. An annex or addition to a ba¬ 
silica (q. v.), of a nature made clear by the so- 
called fullonica at Pompeii which bears this 
name in an inscription upou its front. This shows 
that the chalcidicum was an entrance-hall to a 
public building, designed for the shelter of persons 
waiting to be admitted, or who might transact 
their business under it; it was wholly or partially 
roofed, and might take the form either of a deep 
porch, or in some cases of a cloistered court. Such 
a vestibule is found in many Christian basilicas; 
the former type occurs in St. John Lateran aud 
8ta. Maria Maggiore at Rome, the latter in St. 
Ambrogio at Milan. The foundations show that a 
ehalcidicum of this kind once existed in front of 
the vast basilica of Constantine at Rome. 

Chalcidius. A Platonic philosopher of the 
sixth century a.d., who translated the Timaeus 
of Plato into Latin with an elaborate commentary. 

Chalcioecia (^oKkioIkio). An annual feast, cel¬ 
ebrated with sacrifices at Sparta, in honour of 
Athene surnauied Chalcioecus (q. v.), or Goddess 
of the Brazen House (Pausau. iii. 17, 3). 

Chalcioecns (XaX#c«Wov). An epithet applied 
to Athene at Sparta, from her having a brazen 
temple (^aXtcovr oticov). See Time. i. 34; Pausau. 
iii. 17. 3. 

Chalcis (XoAk(v). (1) The modern Egripo or 
Negroponte; the principal town of Euboea, situ¬ 
ated on the narrowest part of the Euripus, aud 
united with the mainland by a bridge. It was a 
very aucient town, originally inhabited by Aban- 
tes or Caretes, and colonized by Attic Ionians. 
Its flourishing condition at an early period is at- j 
tested by the numerous colonies which it planted | 


in various parts of the Mediterranean. It founded 
so many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia, be¬ 
tween the Strymonic aud Thermaic gulfs, that the 
whole peninsula was called Chalcidicd. In Italy 
it founded Cumae, and in Sicily, Naxos. Chalcis 
was usually subject to Athens during the great¬ 
ness of the latter city. The orator IsaeuB and the 
poet Lycophrou were born at Chalcis, and Aris¬ 
totle died there. (;2) A town in Aetolia, at the 
mouth of the Eveuus, situated at the foot of the 
mountain Chalcis, and hence also called Hypo- 
chalcis. (3) A city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, 
near the termination of the river Chains; the 
chief city of the district of Chalcidic^, which lay 
to the east of the Oroutes. 

Chalcus (^oXicoCr or \oKkIov ). Under Aes some 
account has been given of the use of bronze or 
copper for money, which began in most parts of 
the Greek world about B.c. 400. At Athens, the 
chalcus, or “ copper” par excellence , is said by Pol¬ 
lux (ix. 65) to have been equivalent to the eighth 
of an obol; in some other places it was the sixth 
of an obol, and contained seven lepta. 

Copper coins (yaXic/a) were first issued at Athens 
in the archonship of Callias, B.c. 406. In the 
Eccleeuiznme (816) Aristophanes speaks of the de¬ 
monetization of certain copper coins, and the re¬ 
version to a silver currency. It seems likely that 
the coins referred to in both these passages are the 
pieces still extant with the head of Athene on one 
side, and an owl with two bodies and one head 
ou the other, which resemble the silver diobols of 
Athens. Coins of late period struck in Syria bear 
the inscription ^oXkoOv, which declares their value. 
At^oXica and other multiples of the chalcus were 
also struck at Chios and other places. When, 
however, bronze coins do not bear inscriptions 
stating their value, the latter cannot with cer¬ 
tainty be fixed. See Numismatics. 

Chaldaea (XoXdata). In the narrower sense, a 
province of Babylonia, about the lower course of 
the Euphrates, the border of the Arabian Desert, 
and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was inter¬ 
sected by numerous canals, and was extremely fer¬ 
tile. In a wider sense, the term is applied to the 
whole of Babylonia, and even to the Babylonian 
Empire, on account of the supremacy which the 
Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon. (See Babylon.) 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains 
north of Mesopotamia. Their original seat was 
most probably in the mountains of Armenia and 
Ktirdistau, whence they descended into the plains 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Respecting the 
Chaldaeans as the ruling class in the Babylonian 
monarchy, see Babylonia. 

Chalk. See Crkta. 

Chalkeia (r« ^oXicda). A very ancient festi¬ 
val celebrated at Atheus, which at different times 
seems to have had a different character, for at first 
it was solemnized in honour of Athene, surnauied 
Ergaw?, and by the whole people of Athens, whence 
it was called *A 6l)vaia or ndvdrjfios. At a later 
period, however, it was celebrated only by arti¬ 
sans, especially smiths, and .in honour of Hephaes¬ 
tus, whence its name was changed into ^nX/cdn. 
It was held ou the thirtieth day of the mouth 
of Pyanepsion. Menander composed a comedy 
called XaXxda, a fragment of which is preserved 
j in Athenaeus. 

I Chains (XdXoy). A river of north Syria. 
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Chal^bes ( XakvfHes ). A people of Pont ns, in 
Asia Minor, who inhabited the whole coast from 
the Iasonium Promontorimn to the vicinity of the 
river Thermodon, together with a portion of the 
inner country. They were celebrated in Antiquity 
for the great iron mines and forges which existed 
in their conutry. See Metallum. 

Chatybon (Xa\vfi<Z>v ; O. T., He!bon). A con¬ 
siderable city of northern Syria, probably the same 
as Beroea (q. v.). 

Chalybs. A river of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
in the country of the Celtiberi, and one of the trib¬ 
utaries of the Iberus. Its waters were famed for 
hardening steel, so that the name ^dAv^ was 
given to it from this circumstance. The modern 
mime is the Queiles. 

Chamavt A people in Germany, who first ap¬ 
pear iu the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but after¬ 
wards migrated east, defeated the Brncteri, aud 
settled between the Weser and the Harz. 

Chabnes (Xdoves). A Pelasgiau people, one of 
the three peoples which inhabited Epirus, were at 
an earlier period iu possession of the whole of the 
country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the river Tliyamis to the Acroceraunian 
promontory, which district was therefore called 
Chaouia. By the poets, Chaonius is used as equiv¬ 
alent to Epiroticus (Httcipwtikos). 

Chaos (Xaof). According to Hesiod, the yawn¬ 
ing, uufathomable abyss which was the first of all 
existing things. From CHaos arose Gaea (Earth), 
Tartarus (Hell), aud Eros (Love). Chaos bore Ere¬ 
bus and Night; from their union sprang Aether 
aud Hemera (Sky and Day). The conception of 
Chaos as the confused mass out of which, iu the 
beginning, the separate forms of things arose is 
erroneous, aud belongs to a later period. 

Charadra (Xapddpn). A town in Phocis, ou the 
river Charadrus, situated on an eminence not far 
from Lilaea. 

Charaac (*dpa£, “ a palisaded camp”). The name 
of several cities, which took their origin from mili¬ 
tary stations. The most remarkable of them stood 
at the mouth of the Tigris. See Alexandria (4). 

Chares (Xaprji). (1) An Athenian general, who 
succeeded to the command after the condemnation 
and death of Leostlienes. He was sent by the 
Athenians against Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, 
but. instead of coming to action with the foe, he 
harassed the Athenian allies to such a degree by 
his extortions and oppression that the Social War 
was the result (B.c. 358). Some time after, he was 
sent to aid Byzantium against Philip of Macedon, 
but he only incurred the contempt of his foe, and 
excited the discontent of the allies, so that the 
Athenians finally recalled him, and put Phociou iu 
his place. This, however, did not prevent them 
from choosing him for their general at the battle 
of Chaeronaea, where his ignorauce and incapacity 
mainly contributed to the loss of the day. He was 
one of those whom Alexander ordered to be deliv¬ 
ered up to him after the destruction of Thebes; 
but he succeeded in mollifying the conqueror, and 
was permitted to live at Athens. 

(2) Of Mitylkne. A Greek historian, chamber¬ 
lain of Alexander the Great. He was the author 
of a comprehensive work, containing at least ten 
books, upon the life—chiefly the domestic life—of 
this monarch. This history had the reputation of 


being trustworthy and interesting. Only a few 
fragments of it remain, ed. by Gcier (Leipzig, 1844). 

(3) Of Lindos in Rhodes. A Greek artist, a 
pupil of Lysippus. In b.c. 280 he produced the larg¬ 
est statue known iu antiquity—the colossal image 
of the Sun, 120 feet high, placed at the entrauceof 
the harbour of Rhodes, and generally known as 
the Colossus of Rhodes. This was destroyed by an 
earthquake as early as b.c. 224. The thumbs were 
thicker than the average span of a inau’s band, 
the fingers larger than many ordinary statues. 
See Colossus ; Seven Wonders of the World. 

CharfcleB ( XapiKXrjs ). (1) One of the Thirty 

Tyrauts set over Athens by the Lacedaemonians, 
and possessing great influence amoug his col 
leagues (Xen. Mem. i. 2. 31). (2) A celebrated phy¬ 

sician in the train of Tiberius. Towards the end 
of that emperor’s life, Charicles, on taking leave of 
him, as if about to journey abroad, managed, iu 
grasping the baud of Tiberius, to feel his pulse, 
and became instantly convinced that the latter 
had not more than two days to live, a secret which 
he divulged to Macro (Tac. Ann. vi. 50). 

Chariclo (XaptK\d>). (1) A nymph, daughter of 
Apollo and wife of the centaur Chiron (q. v.). (2) 
A nymph, the mother of Tiresias (q. v.). 

Charila (rj %a pika ). One of the three festivals 
celebrated at Delphi every uintli year as a thanks¬ 
giving for having been delivered at oue time from 
a famine. 

Charilaus or Charillus (XapiKaot or XdpiAAo*). 
A kiug of Sparta, son of Polydectes, who is said to 
have received his name from the general joy (jdpn) 
excited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus, when 
he placed him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal 
seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him for 
their king. 

CharlnuB ( Xapivos ). A comic dancer at Sparta; 
a stock character in the Doric comedy, like the 
Spanish Gracioso. See Miiller, Dorter, iv. 7, $ 3 

Charis ( Xdpts ). A name applied by Homer (//. 
xviii.382) to the wife of Hephaestus. In tlieOrfyMr*. 
on the other hand (viii. 267), Aphrodite is named 
as his spouse. It amounts to the same thing in the 
figurative explanation of the myth, since Grace aud 
Beauty were both regarded as the characteristic* 
of Hephaestus’s labours. See Charites. 

Charisla (XaptVta). A festival in liononr of the 
Graces (Charites), with dances which continued all 
night. A cake was given to those who remained 
awake during the whole time. 

Charisius, Flavius SosipAter. A writer «•» 
Latin grammar, who flourished towards the end of 
the fourth century a.d. His Art Grammatka, a 
work in five hooks, imperfectly preserved, is a com¬ 
pilation, made, without much intelligence, from the 
works of older scholars. Its value is derived from 
the numerous quotations it preserves from the older 
Latin literature. Our text is derived chiefly from 
the Codex Neopolitanus of the seventh or eighth 
century. The best critical text is that of H. Kcil 
(iu his Grammalici Latini ), vol. i. (Leipzig, 1857). 

Chariatia. See Caristia. 

Charites (XdptTes) or Gratiae (Graces). God¬ 
desses of grace, aud of everything which lends 
charm and beauty to nature and hnman life. Ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod, they are the offspring of Zen* 
and the daughter of Oceanus and Enrynome 
Their names are Euphrosyu& (Joy), Thalia (Bboom\ 
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ami Aglaia (Brilliance). Aglaia is the youngest, 
and the wife of Hephaestus; for the inspiration 
of the Graces was deemed as necessary to the 
plastic arts as to music, poetry, science, eloquence, 
beauty, and enjoyment of life. Accordingly, the 
Graces are intimate with the Muses, with whom 
they live together on Olympus. They are associ¬ 
ated, too, with Apollo, Athend, Hermes, and Peitho, 
but especially with Eros, Aphrodite, and Dionysus. 
Bright aud blithe-hearted, they were also called 
the daughters of the Suu and of Aegld (Gleam). 
They were worshipped in conjunction with Aph¬ 
rodite aud Dionysus at Orchomeuus in Boeotia, 
where their shrine was accounted the oldest in 
the place, and where their most ancieut images 
were found in the shape of stones said to have 
fallen from heaven. It was here that the feast of 
the Charitesia was held in their honour, with 
musical contests. At Sparta, as at Athens, two 
Charites only were worshipped, Cleta, or Sound, 
aud Phaeuna, or Light; at Atheus their names 
were Auxo (Iucrease) and Hegemond (Queen). 
It was by these goddesses, and by Agraulos 
daughter of Cecrops, that the Athenian youths, 
on receiving their spear and shield, swore faith 
to their couutry. The Charites were represent -1 
ed iu the form of beautiful maidens, the three be-! 
iug generally linked hand in hand. In the older 
representations they are clothed; in the later, 
they are loosely clad or entirely undraped. 

Chariton ( Xapirtov ). An erotic prose-writer of 
Aphrodisias iu Caria, whose date is uncertain, but 
probably not earlier than the fifth century a.d. 
He was the author of a romance entitled The 
Lore Adventures of Chaereas and Callim'hoe (ra 
ntpl Xatpeap Kai K aWtpporjv fpotruca yyrjpara), in 
seven books. Only one MS. of this is known to 
exist. A Latin versiou with notes was published 
by Reiske, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1750); a commen¬ 
tary by Beck (Leipzig, 1783); and a beautiful edi¬ 
tion of the text in 1812 at Venice. A good French 
translation is that of Larcher in the Bibliothkque 
lies Romans Orees (Paris, 1797). It was rendered 
into English by Becket (Loudon, 1764). 

Charmand6 (Xappar&rj). A great city of Meso¬ 
potamia, on the Euphrates. 

Charmldes ( Xapplbrjs ). A son of Glaucon, 
cousin of Critias, and maternal uncle to Plato. 
He gives his name to one of the Platonic dia¬ 
logues, in which he is represented as a youth at 
the opening of the Peloponnesian War. 

Charmion ( Xappiov ). One of Cleopatra’s female 
attendants, who killed herself after the example 
of her mistress. 

Charm in (Xdppis). A physician of Marseilles, iu 
Nero’s age, who revived the use of cold baths in 
Rome iu cases of sickness, after the practice had 
been discontinued since the time of Antonins Musa 
(q. v.). He was very successful in his professional la¬ 
bours, and amassed great riches (Pliu. U. N. xxix. 1). 

Charon ( Xapw ). (1) A deity of the lower world, 
son of Erebus and Nyx, who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat over the river Acheron to the 
infernal regions. The sum exacted for this service, 
from each of the shades ferried over by him, was 
never less than an obolus, nor could it exceed three. 
A piece of money, therefore, was generally placed 
by the ancients under the tongue of the deceased, 
iu order to meet this necessary demand. Such as 
had not been honoured with a funeral were not 



permitted to enter Charon’s boat without previ¬ 
ously wandering ou the shore for one hundred 
years. If any living person presented himself to 
cross the river of the dead, he could uot be ad¬ 
mitted into the bark before he showed Charon a 
golden bough, obtained from the Cumaean sibyl; 
and the ferryman was on one occasion imprisoned 
for au entire year because he had, though against 
his own will, conveyed 
Heracles across the 
stream without first re¬ 
ceiving from him this 
necessary passport. 

The poets have repre¬ 
sented Charon as a ro¬ 
bust old man, of a se¬ 
vere though animated 
countenance,with eyes 
glowing like flame, a 
white and bushy • 
head, vestments of 
a dingy colour, 
stained with the mire 

of the stream, and with charon , StackeIberg ., 
a pole for the direc¬ 
tion of his bark, which last is of a dark rusty hue. 

The earliest mention of Charon in Grecian poetry 
seems to be in the ancient poem of the Minyas, 
quoted by Pausanias (x. 28). The fable itself is 
considered by some to be of Egyptian origin, and 
in support of this opinion they refer to the ac¬ 
count of Diodorus Siculus relative to the state¬ 
ments made by the Egyptian priests. The latter 
asserted, it seems, that Orpheus aud Homer had 
both learned wisdom on the bauks of the Nile; 
aud that the Erebus of Greece, aud all its parts, 
personages, and usages, were but transcripts of 
the mode of burial in Egypt; aud here the corpse 
was, on payment of an obolus, conveyed by a ferry¬ 
man (named Charou in the language of Egypt) 
over the Acherusian Lake after it had received its 
sentence from the judges appointed for that pur¬ 



j Charon, Ilcrmcs or Mercury, aud Soul. (From a Roman lamp.) 

pose. (2) One of the earlier Greek historical 
I writers, a native of Lauipsacus, supposed to have 
flourished between the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
I eighth Olympiads, about b.c. 464. Charon con- 
I tinned the researches ot Hecutaeus into Eastern 
ethnography. He wrote (as was the custom of the 
| historians of his day) separate works upon Persia, 
i Libya, Aethiopia, etc. He also subjoined the his- 
| tory of his own time, and he preceded Herodotus 
in narrating the events of the Persiau War, al- 
j though Herodotus nowhere mentions him. From 
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the fragments of his writings which remain, it is 
manifest that his relation to Herodotus was that 
of a dry chronicler to an historian, under whose 
hands everything acquires life and character. Cha¬ 
ron wrote, besides, a chronicle of his own country, as 
several of the early historians did, who were thence 
called “ Horographers ” {topoi, corresponding to the 
Latiu antiales, ought not to be confounded with opot, 
termini , limites). The fragments of Charon have 
been collected by Kreuzer, in his Historicorum Grae- 
ronim Antiquusimorum Fragmenta , p. 89 foil.; aud 
by Muller, Frag. Histar. Graec. (Paris, 1841). 

Charondas (Xapawdar). A celebrated legisla¬ 
tor, born at Cataua in Sicily, where he flourished 
about n.c. 650. We have very few details of liis 
life. Aristotle merely informs us that he was of 
the bourgeois class of citizens, aud that he framed 
laws for the people of Catana, as well as for other 
communities which, like them, were descended 
from Chalcis in Euboea. Aelian adds ( V. U. iii. 
17) that he was subsequently driven into exile 
from Catana, aud took refuge in Rbegium, where 
he succeeded in introducing his laws. Some au¬ 
thors inform us that he compiled his laws for the 
Thurians; but he lived, in fact, a long time before 
the foundation of Tliurium, since his laws were 
abrogated in part by Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Rheginm, 
who died B.c. 476. The laws of Charondas were, 
like those of many of the ancieut legislators, iu 
verse, and formed part of the instruction of the 
young. Their fame reached oven to Athens, 
where they were sung or chanted at repasts. 
The preamble of these laws, as preserved to us by 
Stobaeus, is thought, so far, at least, ns regards 
the form of expression, not to be genuine; and 
Heyne supposes it to have been taken from some 
Pythagorean treatise on the laws of Charoudas. 

The manner of this legislator’s death is deserv- j 
ing of mention. He had made a law that no man 
should be allowed to come armed into the assem¬ 
bly of the people. The penalty for infringement 
was death. He became the victim of his own law; 
for, having returned from pursuing some robbers, he 
entered the city, and presented himself before the 
assembly of the people without reflecting that he 
carried a sword by his side. Some one thereupon re¬ 
marked to him, “ Y r on are violating your owu law.” 
His reply was, “On the contrary, by Zeus, I will 
establish it”; and he slew himself on the spot. 

Charta (xaprrj). Paper. See Liber ; Papyrus ; 
Writing and Writing Materials. 

Charybdis ( Xdpvfibis ). See Scylla. 

Chasuari, Chasuarii, or Chattuarii A people 
of Germany, allies or dependants of the Cherusci. 
They dwelt north of the Chatti; and in later 
times they appear between the Rhine and the 
Mosa (Maas), as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti. See Catti. 

Chauci or Cauci. A people in the northwestern 
part of Germany, between the Amisia (Eins) and 
the Albis (Elbe). They were never subdued by 
the Romans. 

Cheironoznia (xapopopta). (l)The movement 
of the hands during dancing. (See Saltatio.) (‘2) 
The gesticulation employed in pantomime. (See 
Pantomimes.) (3) Sparring, for which the regu¬ 
lar word is (TKiap.a\ia. See Pugilatus. 

Cheirotonia poropia). In the Athenian as¬ 
semblies two modes of voting were practised—the 
one by ballot (see Psepiius), the other by a show , 


of hands (xtiporovcir). The latter was the usual 
mode of conducting business. Secret voting, in 
general, was only used when the personal inter¬ 
ests of individuals were coucerued; as wbeu the 
question was the condemnation or acquittal of & 
person put upon his trial, the remission of a punish¬ 
ment or of a pecuniary tine payable to the State, 
the conferring of citizenship on strangers, or final¬ 
ly the banishment of a citizen by ostracism. Open 
voting was employed on questions of public poli¬ 
cy, such as war or peace, in voting upon laws, and 
iu some special kinds of trials ou matters which 
concerned the people, as upon npofioXai and ci<ray 
ytXia. In the elections of magistrates (ap^atpr- 
<rla t), some were chosen by lot ( aptf ); 

others, and these of course the more important— 
e. g. the orparrjyoi — by show of hauds (apx4 
or xcipoTourjTT)). The undoubted distinction be¬ 
tween ylrrjcf)i(f(r0at aud ^ctporo pfip is not always 
observed: we fiud the word used 

where the voting was really by show of bands 
(Demos. Olynth. i. $ 2). 

The ^ctporovi a was taken first ou the affirmative, 
then on the negative, side of the question at issue: 
the number of hands was counted each time by the 
herald; and the president, upon the herald’s report, 
declared whether the ayes or noes had the majority. 

It is important to understand clearly’ the com¬ 
pounds of this word. A vote coudemtiiug au ac¬ 
cused person is Karatetporovta : one acqui ttiug him, 
aTToxciparrovia : firi)(€ipoTovciv is to con linn by a 
majority of votes: Jmxciporopia ra>v vop.a>v was a 
revision of the law’s, which took place at the be¬ 
ginning of the Attic year iu the month of Heca- 
tombaeon: fmxapoTopta ra>v apx&p was a vote 
taken in the first assembly of each pry tuny on 
the conduct of the magistrates. Iu these cases, 
those w ho voted for the confirmation of the law, 
or the continuance iu oftiee of the magistrate, were 
said €mx€Lporov(ip t those on the other side thro**** 
porovfiv : diaxcipoTovia is a vote for one of two al¬ 
ternatives; dvTtxdpoTovc'tp to v'ote against a prop¬ 
osition ; TTpoxciporopia is the show of hauds ou the 
previous question—i. e. whether the people de¬ 
sired further discussion or not. The compounds 
of yfrrj(f)i(((r0at have similar meanings (Schomann, 
Assetnblie #, pp. 120, 125, 231, 251, 330). 

Cheld (xrjXi)). A word formed from the bin* 
Xa- “to gape,” aud used in various ways—of the 
cracks in a horse’s hoof, for the hoof itself, and for 
many things that, are hooked or forked—c. g. the 
claws of a crab, the talons of a bird, of a medical 
instrumen t (Hipp. 471.54), of the notch of the arrow, 
of the two “ fingers ” of the “ hand ” (mamtcla) which 
in the catapulta (q. v.) grasped the back-drawn 
string, of a curved breakwater, aud (in astronomy) 
of that part of the heavens next Virgo, embraced 
by the arms of the Scorpion (Verg. Georg, i. 33X 

Chelidonia (xcXibopia). In the island of Rhodes, 
when the swallow’s returned (i. e. in the mouth Boe- 
dromion), boys, called x*Xibopurral, went from bouse 
to house asking gifts, professedly for the swallows, 
aud singing a song that has been preserved in Atbe- 
naeus (viii, 360). The practice (x*Xibopta) was said 
to have beeu introduced by Cleobulus of Liudua at 
a time when the town was in great distress. 

Chelidoniae InatUae (XeXibopiat N^rot, “Swallow 
Islands ”). A group of five small islauds, surround¬ 
ed by dangerous shallows, off the promontory eallod 
Hiera or Chelidonia, on the south coast of Lyda 
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Chelonatas (XfXwi/drar). A promontory, now 
Cape Tornese, iu Elis, opposite Zacyuthus; the 
most westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Cheldnd (XcXwvi;). A nymph who was the only 
one of the deities that did not attend the nuptials 
of Zens and Her6, and who eveu made the cele¬ 
bration a subject of ridicule. Hermes thereupon 
precipitated her into a river, on the bauks of which 
her mansion was situated, and transformed her into 
a tortoise, under which shape she was doomed to 
perpetual silence, and to the necessity of always 
carrying her dwelling about with her. The Greek 
for a tortoise is x*Xa>in;, and hence the fable arose. 

Chelys (*fXvr). See Lyra. 

Chemd (1) A cockle-shell. (2) A meas¬ 

ure of capacity, which appears to have varied from 
0.04 pint to 0.016 pint. The symbol for it is X. 
See F. Hultscb, Metrologici Scriptores, s. v. XVP*!- 

Chemmis (Xcppis ; later Panop6lis, novoTroXtr). 
A great city of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on 
the east bank of the Nile, celebrated for its man¬ 
ufacture of liu- 
eu, its stone 
quarries, and 
its temples of 
Pan and Per¬ 
seus. 

Cheniscus 

(Xtjvlctkos). An 
ornament re¬ 
sembling the 
head and neck 
of a goose 0(i}»/), 
placed some- 
t i mes on the 
prow and some- 

t i Ill e 8 OU the cheni8Ci (From Paintings found at Her 
stern of a ship. culaueuin.) 

See Navis. 

Cheops (Xecn/r). The Greek form of the Egyp¬ 
tian Khufu, a king of Memphis in Egypt, of the 
Fourth Dynasty (cir. B.c. 3000), and famous as the 
builder of the largest of the pyramids by the 
forced labour of the people. He was succeeded 
by his brother Chephren (Khafra), who built the 
next largest pyramid. See Herod, ii. 124; and the 
article Akgyptus. 

Chephren (X€(ppfjv). A king of Egypt, the 
brother and successor of Cheops (q. v.), whose ex¬ 
ample of tyranny he followed, reigued tifty-six 
years, and built the second pyramid. The Egyp¬ 
tians so execrated the memory of the two brothers 
that they called the pyramids not by their names, 
but by the name of a poor shepherd, Philition, who 
lived near by. See Pyramis. 

Chemlbon or Cheironiptron (x*pv X €l P°~ 
wirr pop). A basin for holding the lustral water at 
a sacrifice, or, in geueral, for washing the hands. 
The water, whether sacrificial or not, was called 
X'pviyfr. The bowl was sometimes of silver and 
sometimes of gold. The shape was round, and 
both shallow and deep ones have been found. The 
pure Latiu name is malluvium. 

Cheraips ( xfpviyfr ). See Chernibon. 

Cherslphron or Ctesfphon. See Ephesus. 

Chersonesus (Xipaomjaos; Attic, Xippovrjaos). 
A Greek geographical term, equivalent in mean¬ 
ing to the Latiu peninsula. The earlier form is 
t’herronesus, the word being derived from x*PP° 5 



(later from xepo'ovX continent M or “maiuland,” 
and vrjaos, “ an island.” 

The most noted Chersonesi iu ancient times 
were the following: (1) Chersonesus Aurea, or 
Golden Chersonesus, a peninsula of Farther India, 
corresponding, according to D’Anville, Rennell, 
Manuert, and others, to the modern Malacca. The 
positive knowledge of the ancient geographers can 
hardly be said to have extended much beyond 
this, their accouut of the regions farther to the 
east being principally derived from the natives of 
India. The name given to this region by the an¬ 
cients has reference to the popular belief of its 
abounding in gold; and here, too, some inquirers 
into early geography have placed the Ophir of 
Solomon, au opinion maintained also by Iosephus. 
(2) Chersonesus CimbrIca, a peniusula in the 
northern part of Germany, answering to the mod¬ 
ern Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein. (3) Cher¬ 
sonesus TaurIca, a peninsula between the Poutus 
! Euxiuns and the Pains Maeotis, answering to the 
modern Crimea. The name was derived from the 
Tauri, a barbarous race who inhabited it. It was 
sometimes called Chersonesus Scythica and Cher¬ 
sonesus Magna. (4) Chersonesus ThracIca, of¬ 
ten called simply “ the Chersouesus,” and the most 
important of all. It was a peninsula of Thrace, 
between the Sinus Melas and the Hellespont. The 
fertility of its soil, and its proximity to the coast 
' of Asia Minor, early attracted an influx of Grecian 
settlers, and its shores soon became crowded with 
flourishing and populous cities. From this quar¬ 
ter the Athenians drew their chief supply of grain. 

Cherusci. A people of Germany, between the 
Weser and the Elbe, southeast of the Chauci. 
Under the conduct of Arminius (q. v.) they defeat¬ 
ed and slew three Roman legions commanded by 
Varus, a.d. 10, in the Saltus Teutobergiensis. They 
were afterwards defeated by Germanicns, and 
never recovered their former eminence. 

Chiliarchus (*iXiap^of). The commander of a 
thousand men. See Exercitus. 

Chilo (XfiXo)!', XiXeai/). A Spartan, ranked, on 
account of his wisdom and experience, among the 
Seven Sages of Greece. Ho directed his attention 
to public affairs, aud became one of the ephori , B.c. 
556 (Diog. Laert. i. 68). Many of his maxims are 
quoted by the ancient writers, which justify the 
high reputation connected with his name. He 
died of joy at an advanced age, while embracing 
one of his sons who had gained a prize at the 
Olympic Games. Chilo appears to have travelled 
much abroad, aud it is probable that he visited 
Sardis, the capital of Croesus, a monarch who had 
sought an alliance with Sparta (Herod, i. 69). It 
was at the court of the Lydian monarch, in all 
probability, that he saw Aesop, since Diogenes 
Laertius speaks of a question put by the philoso¬ 
pher to the fabulist (Diog. Laert. i. 68 foil.). 

Chimaera ( Xipatpa ). A fire-breathing monster 
of Lycia, destroyed by Bellerophou (q. v.). Accord¬ 
ing to Homer the Chimaera was of divine origin. In 
front it was a lion, behind it was a serpent, and iu 
the middle a goat, and was brought up by King 
Amisodarus as a plague for men. Hesiod calls her 
the daughter of Typlion and Echidna, and by Or¬ 
thos the mother of the Sphinx and the Nemcan 
lion. He describes her as large, swift - footed, 
strong, with the heads of a lion, a goat, and a 
serpent. In numerous works of art, as iu statues, 
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Bellerophon and the Chimaera. (From a Terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


and tlio coins of Corinth, Sicyon, and other cities, 
the Chimaera is generally represented as a lion, 
with a goat’s head in the middle of its back, and 
tail euding in a snake’s head. The bronze Chi¬ 
maera of Arretium, now in Florence, is a very cele¬ 
brated work of art. Even in antiquity the Chi¬ 
maera was regarded as a symbol of the volcanic 
character of the Lycian soil. 

Chimerlmn (Xtipcpiov). A promontory on the 
coast of Epirus, opposite the island of Paxos. 

Chion (XtW ). A native of Heraclea Poutica, 
aud disciple of Plato. Animated by political zeal, 
he left Athens, where he had resided for the space 
of five years, attending the instructions of Plato, 
and returned home with the determination of free¬ 
ing his native city from the yoke of tyranny. 
Ciearchus, who ruled at Heraclea, was not, it is 
true, a good prince; but, in slaying him, Chion 
was the cause of this city’s falling under a worse 
tyrant, Satvrus, the brother of Ciearchus. Chion 
himself fell a victim to the latter’s elevation to 
power (B.c. 353). We have seventeen letters said to 
have been written by Chion. They are principally 
addressed to his father, Matris; but their authen¬ 
ticity has been called in question, aud the real 
author is supposed to have been a Platonist of the 
fourth ceutury. The style is clear, simple, and 
animated. Editiou by Orelli (Leipzig, 1816). 

Chi5n6 (Xioi nj). (1) Daughter of Boreas and 
Oiithvia, mother of Eumolpus by Poseidon. (See 
Eumolpus.) (2) Daughter of Daedaliou, mother 
of Philammon by Apollo, and of Aut-olycus by Her¬ 
mes. She was slain by Artemis for venturing to 
compare her own beauty with that of the goddess. 

Chionldes ( Xiopifys ). Said to have been the 
earliest writer of the old Athenian comedy. (Cf. 
Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. ) His representations date 
from B.c. 487. The names of three of his comedies 
are recorded, "Hpcocff, nfp<rai ») ’Atrtrcptoi, and nro>- 
\oi, To judge from these titles, we should con¬ 
clude that his comedies had a political reference, 
and were full of personal satire ; and from an allu¬ 
sion in Vitruvius ( Praef. in lib. vi. ) we may infer 
that they were gnomic, like those of Epicharmns. 
Ed. in Meincke, Pom. Fray. vol. i. 
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Chios (Xto?). The nuxleru Scio. 
One of the largest and most famous 
islands of the Aegean, lay opposite to 
the peninsula of Clazomcnae, on tbe 
coast of Ionia. It was colouized by 
the Iouians at the time of their great 
migration, and remained an inde¬ 
pendent aud powerful maritime state 
till the defeat of the Ionian Greeks 
by the Persians, B.c. 494, after which 
the Cliiaus were subjected to the 
Persiaus. The battle of Mycale, 4T9, 
freed Chios from the Persian yoke, 
and it became a member of the Athe¬ 
nian League, in which it was for a 
long time the closest and most favour¬ 
ed ally of Athens; but an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to 
its conquest aud devastation. Chios 
was celebrated for its wine and mar¬ 
ble. Of all the States which aspired 
to the liouour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally con¬ 
sidered by the ancients to have the 
best claim; aud it numbered among 
its natives the historian Theopompns, the poet 
Theocritus, and other eminent men. Its chief 



city, Chios (Khio), stood on the eastern side of 
the islaud. 

Chira maxi tun (xtipapa£a t \(ipapa^tov). A sort 
of perambulator, or wheeled chair, drawn by hand. 
(See Petronius, 28.) In the 
accompanying illustration of 
a marble, the wheels are evi¬ 
dently ornamental. 

Chiriddta. See Tunica. 

Chirisdphus (Xcipltrcxfios). 

A Lacedaemonian ; was sent 
by the Spartans to aid Cyrus 
in his expedition against his 
brother Artaxerxes, B.c. 401. 

After the battle of Cuuaxa, 
and the subsequent arrest 
of the Greek generals, Chirisophus was appointed 
one of the new generals, and, in conjunction with 
Xenophon (q. v.), had the chief conduct of the re¬ 
treat. See Anabasis; Xenophon. 

Chirogr&phum (x*ipoypa(f>op). A won! which 
meant first, as its derivation implies, a handwriting 
or autograph. In this, its simple sense. x*ip in 
Greek and manun in Latin are often substituted 
for it. 

Like similar words in all languages, it acquired 
several technical senses. From its first meaning 
was easily derived that of a signature to a will or 
other instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. In this latter case it 
did not constitute the legal obligation (for the debt 
might be proved in some other way); it wac only 
a proof of the obligation. 



Chiratuaxium. ( British 
Museum.) 
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According to Ascouius (in Verr. iii. 36), chiro - the last two of this number. In the contest be- 
graphuM, in the seuse of a promissory note, was tween Heracles and the Centaurs, Chiron was 
distinguished from syngrapha ; the former was accidentally wounded in the knee by one of the 
always given for money actually lent, the latter arrows of the hero. Grieved at this unhappy 
might be a mere sham agreement to pay a debt event, Heracles ran up, drew out the arrow, and 
which had never been actually incurred. The applied to the wound a remedy giveu by Chiron 
chirographum was kept by the creditor, and bad himself. But in vain; the venom of the hydra 
only the debtor's signature; the syngrapha, on the was not to be overcome. Chiron retired to his 
contrary, was signed and kept by both parties, cave longing to die, but unable on account of his 
See Cautio; Falsum. immortality, till, on his expressing his willingness 

In the Latin of the Middle Ages, chirographum to die for Prometheus, he was released by death 
was used to siguify tribute collected uuder the from liis misery. According to another account, 
sigu-mauual of a person in authority, similar to he was, on his prayer to Zeus for relief, raised to 
the briefs and benevoleuces of former times iii the sky and made the constellation of Sagittarius. 
Great Britain. It was also used, till comparatively Chiron was the husbaud of Nais or Chariclo, and 
recent times, in the English law for an indenture, their daughter Eudels was the mother of Peleus 
Duplicates of deeds were written on oue piece of (Apollod. xiii. 12). In art, Chiron is represented 
parchment, with the word chirographum between as of a noble and intellectual cast of countenance; 
them, which was cut in two in a straight or wavy while the other Centaurs exhibit brutal and sen¬ 
line, and the parts given to the care of the per- sual traits. See Bdttiger, Vasengemdlde , iii. p. 144, 
sons concerned. By the canonists, as Blackstone ■ etc., and the article Centauhi. 
remarks, the wort »yngra P U or yngraphu, was | cy^onomla (v„po„ou,a). The movement of 

fcinnlnvAn 111 t.liA an.ni a wa\r min Iiaiiaa oraVA l TA ... . . . _ vv r * . 


i i • .I i i • a vuiAMiiv/maci i jruuuyuum/* a uu juv t viujvuv va 

™&„ a “ 6 g the bauds, which was au important part of Greek 

and Roman dancing, had the name of x*iporopia. 
Herodotus, in the story of Hippoclides stand- 


name to these kinds of writing. 
Chirography. See Palaeography. 


Chiron (X« pcov).) The most celebrated of the 
Centanrs, and son of Cronos and the nymph Phily- 
ra. Dreading the jealousy of his wife, Rhea, the 


ing ou his head before the guests of Clisthenes, 
uses the curious expression rourt <r#ecXr<ri (\tip6- 
poprjac (vi. 129). It was likewise a feature of 
any pantomimic performance. The word is also 


god is said to have transformed Philyra into a ll8ed in tbe sense of cr/aa/xavta, or sparring (Pausan, 

m&rn a 11/i hiniaalf inrt a afoan • ami flio nttunvi n nr . _. _ _ r/\ _ ~ 


| vi. 10, $ 3). 

TATIO. 


See Pantomimus; Pugilatus; Sal- 


mare, aud himself into a steed; and the offspring ; , 
of this union was Chiron, half man aud half horse. 

This legend first appeared in the poem of the , 

(rigantomackia , and it is also noticed by Pindar j Chlronfimos (ycipovo/ios). Generally, any per- 
(Pyth. iii. 1, foil.). Probably the praise of Chiron son who employs the art of gesticulation to ex¬ 
press his meaning without the aid of 
language; thence, also, a pautomimic 
actor on the stage (Juv. vi. 63); and 
one who performs any duty with reg¬ 
ular, studied, or theatrical movements; 
whence tbe same term is applied by 
the satirists to the slave who carved 
up the dishes at great entertainments 
with a pompous flourish of his knife 
(Juv. v. 121; cf. Petron. xxxvi.). 

ChiropSde (xctponcdg). A handcuff 
(Diod. xx. 13). See Manicae ; Pedicae. 



Chiropodists. 


See Toilet. 

See Chkiro- 


by Homer (17. xi. 832), for his love of justice, led 
to the view of him as the offspring of the god who 
rnled over the golden race of men. To Chiron 
was intrusted the rearing and educating of Iasou 
and his son Medeus, Heracles, Aesculapius, and 
Achilles. Besides his knowledge of the musical 
art, which he imparted to his heroic pupils, he 
was also skilled in surgery, which he taught to 
11 * 


Chiro tonia (xciporopia) 
tonia; Psephus. 

Chirurgia ( x*ipovpyta ). Surgery ; a 
word meauing literally “ handiwork.” 
The practice of surgery was at first 
considered by the ancients to be mere¬ 
ly a part of a physician’s duty; but, 
as in later times the two branches 
of the profession were to a great ex- 
teut separated, it will perhaps be more 
convenient to treat of it uuder a sep¬ 
arate head. Without touching upon the 
disputed question, which is the more an- 
cieut branch of the profession, or even trying to 
give such a definition of the word chirurgia as 
would be likely to satisfy both the physicians aud 
the surgeons of the present day, it will be sufficient 
to determine the sense in which the word was used 
by the aucieuts; aud then to give an account of 
this division of the science aud art of medicine 
as practised among the Greeks and Romans, re- 
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ferring to the article Medicina for further par¬ 
ticulars. 

The word chirurgia is derived from x (l P » “the 
hand,” aud epyov, “ a work/’ and is explaiued by 
Celsus (De Med. lib. vii.Praefat.) to mean that part 
of medicine quae manu curat, “ which treats ail¬ 
ments by meaus of the baud in Diogenes Laertius 
(iii. 85) it is said to cure dia tov rtpvetv koi naUiv, “ by 
eutting aud burning.” Omitting the fabulous and 
mythological personages, Apollo, Aesculapius, Chi¬ 
ron, etc., the only certain traditions respecting the 
state of surgery before the establishment of the re¬ 
publics of Greece, aud even until the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, are to be found in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. There it appears that surgery was 
almost entirely coutined to the treatment of 
wounds, and the imaginary power of euchaut- 
ment was joined with the use of topical ^applica¬ 
tions (II. iii. 218). The Greeks received surgery, 
together with the other branches of medicine, 
from the Egyptians; and from some observations 
made by the archteologists who accompanied the 
French expedition to Egypt iu 1798, aud by subse¬ 
quent investigators, it appears that there are docu¬ 
ments fully proving that in very remote times this 
extraordinary people had reached a degree of pro¬ 
ficiency of which few of the moderns have auy con¬ 
ception. Upon the ceilings and walls of the tem¬ 
ples at Karnac, Luxor, etc., bas-reliefs are seen, 
representing limbs that have been cut off with 
instruments very similar to thoso which are em¬ 
ployed for amputations at the preseut day. The 
same instruments are again observed iu the hiero¬ 
glyphics, and vestiges of other surgical operations 
may be traced, which afford convincing proofs of 
the skill of the ancient Egyptians iu this branch 
of medical scieuce. 

The earliest remaining surgical writings are 
those in the Hippocratic Collection, where there 
are ten treatises on this subject, of which, how¬ 
ever, only one is considered undoubtedly genuine. 
Hippocrates (b.c. 460-357 f) far surpassed all his 
predecessors in the boldness and success of his op¬ 
erations; and though the scanty knowledge of 
anatomy possessed iu those times prevented his at¬ 
taining any very great perfection, still one should 
rather admire his genius, which enabled him to do 
so much, than blame him because, with his imper¬ 
fect information, he could not accomplish more. 
(See Hippocrates.) The scientific skill in reduc¬ 
ing fractures aud luxations displayed in his works 
De Fractuns, De Articulis, excites the admiration of 
Haller ( Diblioth. Chinny.) ; and he was most prob¬ 
ably the iuventor of the amhe, an old surgical 
machine for dislocations of the shoulder, which, 
though now fallen into disuse, enjoyed for a loug 
time a great reputation. In liis work De Capitis 
Vulneribus he gives minute directions about the 
time and mode of usiug the trephine, aud warns 
the operator against the probability of his being 
deceived by the sutures of the cranium, as he con¬ 
fesses happened to himself (De Morb. Vulgar, lib. 
v. torn. iii. p. 561, ed. Kfihn). Amputation, in the 
modern sense of the word, is not described iu the 
Hippocratic Collection; though mention is made 
of the removal of a limb at the joint, after the 
flesh has beeu completely destroyed by gangrene. 
The author of the “Oath” commonly attributed 
to Hippocrates binds his pupils not to perform 
the oj>eration of lithotomy, but to leave it to per¬ 
sons specially accustomed to it (epyargai avbpdtri 


nprj^ios rrjabf); from which it would appear as if 
certain persons confined themselves to particulai 
operations. 

The names of several persons are preserved wbo 
practised Burgery os well as medicine iu the times 
immediately succeeding those of Hippocrates; but, 
with the exception of some fragments, inserted iu 
the writiugs of Galeu, Oribasius, Aetius, etc., all 
their writiugs have perished. Archagatbns de¬ 
serves to be meutioued, as he is said to have beeu 
the first foreign surgeon who settled at Rome, 
B.c. 219 (Plin. H. N. xxix. $ 12). He was at first 
very well received, the ius Quiritium was conferred 
upon him, a shop was bought for him at the pub¬ 
lic expeuse, and he received the honourable title 
of Vnluerarius; which, however, on accouut of bis 
frequeut use of the knife and cautery, was soon 
changed by the Romans, who were uuused to such 
a mode of practice, into that of Caruifex. Asclepi- 
ades, who lived at the beginning of the first cen¬ 
tury b.c., is said to have beeu the first person who 
proposed the operation of tracheotomy (Gael. Anrel. 
De Morb. Acut. i. 14, $ 111; iii. 4, $ 39). Aiinuonius 
of Alexandria, surnamed At Qoropos, who is sup¬ 
posed to have lived rather later, is celebrated iu 
the annals of surgery for haviug been the first to 
propose and to perform the operation of lithotrity. 
or breaking a calculus in the bladder when found 
to be too large for safe extraction. Celsus bas 
minutely described his mode of operating (DtMtd. 
vii. 26, $ 3, p. 436), which in some respects resem¬ 
bles that of Civiale and Hcurteloup in the early 
part of the present century, and proves that, how¬ 
ever much credit they may deserve for perfecting 
the operation aud bringing it out of oblivion iuto 
public uotice, the praise of having originally 
thought of it belongs to the ancients. “ A book 
or crotchet,” says Celsus, “is fixed upon the stone 
in such a way as easily to hold it firm, even when 
shaken, so that it may not revolve backward; tbeu 
au iron instrument is used, of moderate thickness, 
thin at the front end, but blnut, which, when ap¬ 
plied to the stone aud struck at the other end. 
cleaves it: great care must be taken that the in¬ 
strument does not come into contact with the 
bladder itself, and that nothing fall upou it by 
the breaking of the stone.” The next surgical 
writer after Hippocrates, whose works are still 
extant, is Celsus, who lived at the beginning of 
the first century a.d., and who has devoted the 
four last books of his work De Medicina, and espe¬ 
cially the seventh and eighth, entirely to surgi¬ 
cal matter. It plainly appears from reading Cel¬ 
sus that since the time of Hippocrates surgery 
had made very great progress, and had, indeed, 
reached a high degree of perfection. We find iu 
him the earliest mention of the use of the ligature 
for the arrest of hemorrhage from wounded blood¬ 
vessels (v. 26, $ 21, p. 262); aud the Celsian mode 
of amputation was continued down to compara¬ 
tively modern times (vii. 33, p. 451). He is tb* 
first author who gives directions for the operation 
of lithotomy (De Med. vii. 26, $ 2, p. 432), and the 
method described by him (called the ojqiaratiu mi¬ 
nor, or Celsutfs method) continued to be practised 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
It was performed at Paris, Bordeaux, aud other 
places in France, upon patients of all ages, 
as late as the latter part of the seventeenth tea* 
tury; and a modern author (Allan On Z«tAata»fi 
p. 12) recommends it always to bo preferred fc* 
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boys under fourteen. He describes (vii. 25, $ 3, p. 
42*!) the operation of infibulatio , which was so com¬ 
monly performed by the ancients upon singers, 
etc., and is often alluded to in classical authors. 
(See Jnv. vi. 73, 379; Seneca, in Lactant. Divin. 
Jnstit. i. 16; Mart. Epigr. vii. 82, 1, ix. 28, 12, 
xiv. 215, 1; Tertull. De Corona Mil. 11.) He also 
describes (vii. 25, $ 1, p. 427) the operation of cir¬ 
cumcision alluded to by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 18). 
Panlus Aegineta (De Re Med . vi. 53) transcribes 
from Antyllus a second method of performing the 
same operation. 

The following description by Celsus of the nec¬ 
essary qualifications of a surgeon deserves to be 
quoted : “ A surgeou,” says he (lib. vii. Praefat.), 
“ ought to be young, or, at auy rate, not very old; 
his baud should be firm and steady, and never 
shake; he should be able to use his left baud as 
readily as his right; his eyesight should be clear, 
and his miud not easily startled; he should be so 
far subject to pity as to make him desirous of the 
recovery of his patieut, but not so far as to suffer 
hiiuself to be moved by his cries; he should nei¬ 
ther hurry the operation more than the case re¬ 
quires, nor cut less than is necessary, but do ev¬ 
erything just as if the other’s screams made no 
impression upon him.” 

Omitting Scribonius Largus, Moschion, and So- 
ranus, the uext author of importance is Caelius 
Anreliauus, who is supposed to have lived about 
the beginning of the secoud century a.d., and in 
whose works there is much surgical matter, but 
nothing that can be called original He rejected 
as absurd the operation of tracheotomy (De Morb. 
Chron. iii. 4, $ 39). He mentions a case of ascites 
that was cured by tapping (ib. iii. 8, $ 128), and 
also a person who recovered after being shot 
through the lungs by an arrow (ib. ii. 12, $ 144). 

Galen, the most voluminous and at the same 
time the most valuable medical writer of antiqui¬ 
ty, is less celebrated as a surgeon than as an anat¬ 
omist and physician. He appears to have prac¬ 
tised surgery at Pergamus, but upon his removal 
to Rome (a.d. 165) he entirely confined himself to 
medicine (De Met ft. Med. vi. in fine , tom. x. p. 455). 
His writings prove, however, that he did not en¬ 
tirely abandon surgery. His Commentaries on 
the treatise of Hippocrates De Officina Medici , and 
his treatise De Fasciisj show that he was well 
versed even in the minor details of the art. He 
appears also to have been a skilful operator, 
though no great surgical inventions are attrib¬ 
uted to him. 

Antyllus, who lived some time between Galen 
and Oribasins, is the earliest writer whose direc¬ 
tions for performing tracheotomy are still extant, 
though the operation (as stated above) was pro¬ 
posed by Asclepiades about three hundred years 
before. Only a few fragments of the writings of 
Antyllus remain, and among them the following 
passage is preserved by Paul us Aegineta (De Re 
Med. vi. 33): “When we proceed to perform this 
operation, we must cut through some part of the 
wiudpipe. below the larynx, about the third or 
fonrth ring; for to divide the whole would be 
dangerous. This place is commodious, because it 
is not covered with any flesh, and because it has 
no vessels situated near the divided part. There¬ 
fore, bending the head of the patient backward, 
so that the windpipe may come more forward to 
the view, we make a transverse sectiou between 


two of the rings, so that in this case not the carti¬ 
lage, but the membrane which unites the carti¬ 
lages together, is divided. If the operator be a 
little timid, he may first stretch the skin with a 
hook and divide it; then, proceeding to the wind¬ 
pipe, and separating the vessels, if auy are in the 
way, he may make the incision.” 

This operation appears to have been very sel¬ 
dom, if ever, performed by the ancients upon a 
human being. Aveuzoar tried it upon a goat, and 
found it might be done without much danger or 
difficulty; but he says he should not like to be the 
first person to try it upon a man. 

Oribasius, physician to the emperor Juliau 
(a.d. 361), professes to be merely a compiler; and 
though there is in his great work, entitled 2wa- 
ycoyal *larpucai (Collecta Medicinalia ), much surgical 
matter, there is nothiug original. The same may 
be said of Aetius and Alexander Trail ianus, both 
of whom lived towards the end of the sixth ceu- 
tury a.d. Paulus Aegineta has given up the fifth 
and sixth books of his work De Re Medica entirely 
to surgery, and has inserted much useful matter, 
derived in a great measure from his own observa¬ 
tion and experience. Albucasis translated into 
Arabic great part of these two books as the basis 
of his work on surgery. Paulus was particularly 
celebrated for his skill in midwifery aud female 
diseases, and was called on that account, by the 
Arabians, Al-Kawdbel (, “the Accoucheur” (Abul- 
faraj, Hist. Dynast, p. 181, ed. Pococke). He 
probably lived towards the end of the seventh 
century a.d., and is the last of the ancient Greek 
and Latin medical writers whose surgical works 
remain. The names of several others are recorded, 
but they are not of sufficient emiuence to require 
auy notice here. For further information on the 
subject both of medicine and surgery, see Medi- 
cina ; and for the legal qualifications, social rank, 
etc., both of physicians and surgeons, among the 
ancient Greeks aud Romans, see Medicus. 

The surgical iustrumeuts from which the ac¬ 
companying engravings (Nos. 1 to 19) are made 
were found by a physician of St. Petersburg (Dr. 
Savenko) iu 1819, at Pompeii, in the Via Cousularis 
(Strada Cousulare), in a bouse which is supposed to 
have belonged to a surgeon. They are now pre¬ 
served in the museum at Portici. The eugraviugs, 
with an account of them by Dr. Savenko, were 
originally published iu the Recue Mddicale for 1821, 
vol. iii. p. 427, etc. They were afterwards inserted 
in Froriep’s Notizen aus dem Gebiete der Xatur- und 
Heilkunde for 1822, vol. ii. n. 26, p. 57, etc. The ac¬ 
companying figures are copied from the German 
work, iu which some of them appear to be badly 
drawn. Their authenticity was at first doubted by 
Kiihu (De Instrumentis Chirurg. Veteribns Cognitis f 
et nuper Effossis, Leipzig, 1823), who thought they 
were the same that had been described by Bayardi 
iu his Catal. Antiq. Monument. Herculani Effos. (Nap. 
1754, fol., n. 236-294). When, however, his disser¬ 
tation was afterwards republished (Opusc. Academ. 
Med. et Philol., Leipzig, 1827, ii. 309), he acknowl¬ 
edged himself to be completely satisfied on this 
point, and has given iu the tract referred to a 
learned and ingenious description of the instru¬ 
ments and their supposed uses, from which the 
following account is chiefly abridged. It will, 
however, be seeu at once that the form of most of 
them is so simple, and their uses so obvious, that 
very little explanation is necessary. Altogether 
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they give a very high idea of both the science and 
the practice of surgery among the Romans. 

1, 2. Two probes ( specillum , ^.rjXrj) made of iron ; 
the larger six inches long, the smaller four and 
a half. 3. A cautery ( Kaxrrgptov ) made of iron, 
rather more than four inches long. 4, 5. Two 
lancets (seal pell um, o-fitXrj) made of copper; the 
former two inches and a half long, the other three 
inches. It seems doubtful whether they were 
used for blood-letting or for opening abscesses, 
etc. 6. A knife, apparently made of copper, the 
blade of which is two inches and a half long, and 
in the broadest part one inch in breadth ; the 
back is straight aud thick, and the edge much 
curved; the handle is so short that Savenko thinks 
it must have been broken. It is uncertain for 
what particular purpose it was used: Kiihu con¬ 
jectures that (if it be a surgical iustrument at all) 
it may have been made with such a curved edge 
and such a straight thick back in order that it 
might be struck with a hammer, and so amputate 
fingers, toes, etc. 7. Another knife, apparently 
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made of copper, the blade of which is of a trian¬ 
gular shape, two iuebes long, and in the broadest 
part eight lines in breadth; the back is straight 
and one line broad, and this breadth continues all 
the way to the point, which, therefore, is not 
sharp, but guarded by a sort of button. Kiilin 
thinks it may have been used for enlarging wounds, 
etc., for which it would be particularly fitted by 
its bluut point and broad back. 8. A needle, 
about three inches long, made of iron. 9. An ele¬ 
vator (or instrument for raising depressed portions 
of the skull), made of iron, five iuches long, and 
very much resembling those made use of at the 
preseut day. 10-14. Different kinds of forceps 
(r ohellae). No. 10 has the two sides separated 
from each other, and is five inches long. No. 11 
is also five inches long. No. 12 is three inches 
aud a half long. The sides are narrow at the 
poiut of union, ami become broader by degrees 
towards the other end, where, w T hen closed, they 
would form a kind of arch. It should be noticed 
that it is furnished with a movable ring, exactly 
like the tenaculum forceps employed at the present 
day. No. 13 was used for pulling out hairs by the 
roots (rpt^oXo/hr). No. 14 is six inches long, aud is 
bent in the middle. It was probably used for ex¬ 
tracting foreign bodies that had stuck in the (esoph¬ 
agus, or gullet, or in the bottom of a wound. 15. 
A male catheter (aeneafistula), nine iuches in length. 



The shape is remarkable from its having the double 
curve like the letter S, which is the form that wa* 
re-invented in the last century by the celebrated 
French surgeon J. L. Petit. 16. Probably a fe¬ 
male catheter, four inches in length. Celsns de¬ 
scribes both male and female catheters (De Med. viL 
26, $ 1, p. 429). 17. Supposed by Froriep to be an 

instrument for extracting teeth (d&ovrdypa, Pollux, 
iv. $ 181); but Kiilin, with much more probability, 
conjectures it to be an instrument used in ampn* 
tating part of an enlarged uvula, aud quotes Cel- 
sub (De Med. vii. 12, $ 3, p. 404), who says that “ no 
method of operating is more convenient than to 
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take hold of the uvula with the forceps, aud then 
to cut off below it as much as is necessary.* 18, 
19. Probably two spatulae. Nos. 20-23 are per¬ 
haps the most interesting of all, as showing the 
means employed by the Romans in the exploration 
of some of the internal cavities of the body, for 
the discovery and treatment of disease. They 
are taken from Bened. Vulpi, lUmtraz. di tutti gli 
Strumenti Chirurgici, etc. (Naples, 1847), Mem. 4 , 
p. 39, etc., where there is a detailed and learned 
description of them. Nos. 20,21 are two views of 
the same kind of instrument—viz., a dilator !•* 
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ginae (dtorrrpa, Paul. Aegin. vi. 73). No. 22 is a 
dilator ani (ibpodia<rrdkcvs t id. vi. 78); and No. 23, 
nippers for compressing veins or extracting splin¬ 
tered bones. 

8ee Pliny, Historic Naturalis , bks. xx.-xxxii.; 
Bdnouard, Hist, of Medicine (Eug. trans. Pliiladel- 




The usual mode of wearing the mantle was to 
pass one of its shorter sides round the neck, and to 
fasten it by means of a brooch ( iropmj, fibula), either 
over the breast, in whioh case it hung down the 
back, reaching to the calves of the legs; or over 
the right shoulder, so as to cover the left arm, as 
in the well-known example of the Belvedere Apol¬ 
lo. In other instances, it was made to depend 
gracefully from the left shoulder, of which the 
bronze Apollo in the British Museum (see right- 
hand figure) preseuts an example; or it was thrown 
lightly behind the back, aud passed over either 
one arm or shoulder, or over both (as in left-hand 
figure); or, lastly, it was laid upon the throat, car¬ 
ried behind the neck, and crossed so as to hang 
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phia, 1867); Ritter von Rittershain, Die Heilhunst- 
ler des alien Roms (Berlin, 1875); Coxe, The Writ - j 
ings of Hippocrates and Galen Epitomized (Phil. 
1846); Watson, The Medical Profession in Ancient 
Times (N. Y. 1856); Dunglison, Hist, of Medicine 
(Phil. 1872); Daremberg, Hist, des Sciences Medi¬ 
cates (Paris, 1870-73); Garrafct, Myths in Medicine 
(N. Y. 1884); and Mtiller, Handbuch , v. pp. 108 foil. 

Chiton ( xiratv ). See Exomis ; Tunica. 

Ghitonia (Xiro» ua). A feast celebrated in the 
Attic village of Chitou6 in honour of Artemis Chi- 
tonia, so called as wearing the loose tunic, or xiro>v, 
of the huntress. A similar feast was held at Syra¬ 
cuse. See Athenaeus, xiv. p. 629. 

Chlamys (^A apvs). A short mantle forming a 
part of the outer raiment of the Greeks, aud of the 
Romans iu imperial times. Its material was usu¬ 
ally woollen; aud it differed from the Ipariov , the 
usual amictus of the male sex, in these respects: 
that it was much smaller; also fiuer, thinner, more 
variegated in colour, and more susceptible of orna¬ 
ment. It moreover differed in beiug oblong in¬ 
stead of square, its length beiug generally about, 
twice its breadth (Pint. Alex. 26). | 

The chlamys came originally from Macedonia 
aud Thessaly, and was the dress of hunters, of 
travellers, especially on horseback, and of soldiers. 
It seem8 to have been part of the usual dress of a 
Spartan (Aristoph. Lys. 988) aud was worn at Ath¬ 
ens by the ephebi from about seventeen to twenty 
years of age (Philemon, p. 367, ed. Meineke). 

The chlamys as worn by youths, by soldiers, and 
by hunters differed in colour and fineness, accord¬ 
ing to its purpose, and the age and rank ot the 
wearer. The hunter commonly weut out iu a 
mantle of a dull, inconspicuous colour, as best 
adapted to escape the notice of wild animals (Poll, 
v. 18). The more ornamental mantles, being de¬ 
signed for women, were tastefully decorated with 
a border (limbus, Verg. Aen. iv. 137); and those worn 
by Phoenicians, Trojans, Phrygians, and other Asi¬ 
atics were also embroidered, or interwoven with 
gold (Verg. Aen. iii. 483-484, xi. 775; Ovid, Met. v. 
51). Actors had their chlamys ornamented with 
gold (Poll. iv. 116). 



Chlamys (The figure on the left from a painting on a vase; 
that on the right from the British Museum.) 

down the back, aud sometimes its extremities were 
agaiu brought forward over the arms or shoulders. 
In short, the remains of ancient art of every de¬ 
scription show iu how high a degree the mantle 
contributed, by its endless diversity of arrange¬ 
ment, to the display of the human form iu its 
greatest beauty. The aptitude of the mantle to 
be turned in every possible form around the body 
made it useful even for defence. The hunter used 
to wrap his chlamys about his left arm when pur¬ 
suing wild animals, and preparing to fight with 
them (Poll. v. 18; Xen. Cyneg. vi. 17). Alcibiades 
died fighting with his mantle rolled round bis left 
baud instead of a shield. The annexed illustration 
exhibits a figure of Poseidon armed with the tri¬ 
dent in his right hand, aud having a chlamys to 
protect the left. It is takeu from a medal which 
was struck in commemoration of a naval victory 
obtained by Demetrius Poliorcetes, aud was evi¬ 
dently designed to express his sense of Poseidon's 
succour in the conflict. When Artemis goes to the 
chase, as she does not require her mantle for pur- 




Chlamys. (Poseidon from a modal, and Artemis from a statue 
in the Vatican.) 
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poses of defence, she draws it from behind over 
her shoulders, and twists it round her waist, so 
that the belt of her quiver passes across it, as 
shown in the statues of this goddess in the Vatican. 

It appears from the bas-reliefs on marble vases 
that dancers took hold of one auother by the 
ehlamys, as the modern Greeks still do by their 
scarfs or haudkerchiefs, instead of taking one an¬ 
other's hands. 

Among the Romans the ehlamys came more into 
use under the emperors. Caligula wore one en¬ 
riched with gold (Suet. Calig. 19); and Alexander 
Severus, when in the country, one dyed with scar¬ 
let (Lamprid. Al. Sev. 40). 

Chlod (XXorj ). “ The blooming.” An epithet of 
Demeter (q. v.). 

Chloeia or Chloia (XXocta or XXotd). A festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Demeter Chlod, 
or simply Chlo6, whose temple stood near the 
Acropolis (Hesycb. s. v. XXotd). It was solemnized 
in spring, on the sixth of Thargelion, when the 
blossoms began to appear (hence the names XXorj 
and XXocta), with the sacrifice of a goat and much 
mirth and rejoicing. 

Chloria (XXo>p<r). (1) Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and Niobd (q. v.). She and her brother 
Amyclas were the only children of Niob6 not killed 
by Apollo and Artemis. She is often confounded 
with the following. (2) Daughter of Amphion of 
Orchomenos, wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and 
mother of Nestor. (3) Wife of Zephyrus, and god¬ 
dess of flowers, identical with the Roman Flora 
(q. v.). 

Chlorus. See Constantius. 

Choaspes (Xa)do-7ri;r). (1) Now the Kerah or 
Kara-Su; a river of Susiana, falling into the Ti¬ 
gris. Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 
used to carry it with them iu silver vessels when 
on foreign expeditions. (2) Now the Attock; a 
river iu the Paropamisus, in India, falling iuto the 
Cophes (Cabnl). 

Chobus (Xd>/3oy). A river of Colchis falling iuto 
the Euxine, north of the mouth of the Phasis. 

Choenix (\oiv i£). A Greek measure of capacity, 
the size of which is differently given ; it was prob¬ 
ably of different sizes iu the several States. Pol¬ 
lux, Suidas, Cleopatra, and the fragments of Galen 
make it equal to three cotylae (=1.4866 pint Eng¬ 
lish) ; another fragment of Galen and other author¬ 
ities make it equal to four cotylae (=1.9821 pint 
English); Rhemuius Fannius and another frag¬ 
ment of Galen make it eight cotylae (=3.9641 pints 
English). The symbol for xoli/i( is x or 

Choeph6ri (Xo^opot). “ The Libation-bearers.” 
The title of a play of Aeschylus (q. v.), the second 
in the Oresteau trilogy, and named from the fact 
that the chorus is composed of captive Trojan 
women who are charged with the duty of bringing 
the libations to the tomb of Agamemnou. The 
subject of the play is the murder of Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus by Orestes. 

Choerilus (XoipiXos and XolpiXXos). (1) An 
Athenian dramatist, one of the oldest Attic trage¬ 
dians, who appeared as a writer as early as b.c. 
520. He was a rival of Pratinas, Phrynichus, and 
Aeschylus. His favourite line seems to have been 
the satyric drama, in which he was long a popular 
writer. 


(2) A Greek epic poet, born in Samos abont b.c. 
470, a friend of Herodotus and afterwards of the 
Spartan Lysauder. He lived first at Athens aud 
afterwards at the court of King Archelaiisof Mace¬ 
donia, where he was treated with great considera¬ 
tion, and died about B.c. 400. He was the first 
epic poet who, feeling that the old mythology was 
exhausted, ventured to treat au historical subject 
of immediate interest, the Persian wars, iu an epic 
entitled Perseis. According to one account, the 
poem was read in the schools with Homer. The 
few fragments that remain show that it did not 
lack talent and merit; but little regard was paid 
to it by posterity. Ed. by Niike (Leipzig, 1017). 

(3) Of Iasos in Caria. This Choerilus was also 
an epic poet, who accompanied Alexander the 
Great. Alexander promised him a gold-piece for 
every good verse he wrote in celebration of his 
achievements, but declared that he would mther 
be the Tliersites of Homer than the Achilles of 
Choerilus. Cf. Hor. A. P. 357. 

Choes Ofdfr). See Dionysia. 

Chonia (Xcavia). The uame in early times of 
a district in the south of Italy, inhabited by the 
Chones, an Oeuotrian people. Chouia appears to 
have included the southeast of Lucania aud the 
whole of the east of Bruttium as far as the proui- 
outory of Zephyriura. 

Choragic Monument of Lyaicrates. See 

Choregus. 

Chorasmil (X<opd<rpioi). A people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a brauch of the 
Sacae or Massagetae. 

Choraulea (^opavX^y). See Ciiorus ; Tibickx. 

Choregia (xoprjyia). See Choregus. 

Choregus (^op^yor); in Latiu, Choragua The 
person who supplied a properly trained choms. 

(1) Greek. The maintenance of a chorrgia 
(xopryw) was ono the regularly recurriug state 
burdens (fyicvicXioi Xcirovpyiai) at Athens. Origi¬ 
nally the chorus consisted of all the inhabitants in 
the State. With the improvement of the arts of 
music aud dancing, the distinction of spectators 
and performers arose; it became more a matter of 
art to sing and dance iu the chorus; paid per¬ 
formers were employed; and at last the duties of 
this branch of worship devolved upon one person, 
selected by the State to be their representative, 
who defrayed all the expenses which were incurred 
on the different occasions. This person was the 
choregus. It was the duty of the managers of a 
tribe ((TripfXrjrai (f)vXrjs) to which a choregia bad 
come round, to provide a person to perform tin) 
duties of it; and the person appointed by them 
had to meet the expenses of the chorus iu all plays, 
tragic or comic (rpayo>8olr, Kupcpdots) and satiri¬ 
cal ; and of the lyric chornses of men and hoys, 
the pyirhichistae , cyclian dancers, and flute-players 
(X 0 pyy(w dvftpaa t, or dvdpucols ^opotr, iraibinoU x 0 " 
poit , TTvppt^toTatr, kvkXL cp ^opeS, avXrjrais avipd<nv\ 
etc. He had first to collect ^ris chorus, and then 
to procure a teacher (xopo&idacncaXos), whom he 
paid for instructing the ckoreutac . The choregi 
drew lots for the first choice of teachers; for as 
their credit depended upon the success of their 
chorus in the dramatic or lyric contests, it was sf 
great importance to them whose assistance the/ 
secured. When the chorus was composed of bcj% 
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the choregus was occasionally allowed to press I 
children for it, in case their parents were refrac- 
tory. Tbo chorus were generally maintained, 
during the period of their instruction, at the ex-1 
pense of the choregus, and be had also to provide 
such meat and drink as 
wonld contribute to 
strengthen the voice 
of the singers. The 
expenses of the differ¬ 
ent choruses are given 
by Lysias as follows: 

Chorus of men, 20 mi- 
nae; with the tripod, 

50 miuae; pyrrhic cho¬ 
rus, 8 miuae; pyrrhic 
chorus of boys, 7 mi¬ 
uae ; tragic chorus, 30 
minao; comic, 16 mi- 
nae; cyclian chorus, 

300 ntinae. According 
to Demosthenes, the 
chorus of tiute-players 
cost a great deal more 
than the tragic chorus. 

The choregus who ex¬ 
hibited the best musi¬ 
cal or theatrical enter¬ 
tainment received as 
a prize a tripod, which 
he had the expense 
of consccratiug, a u d 
sometimes he had also 
to build the monu¬ 
ment on which it was 
placed. There was 
a whole street at 
Athens formed by the 
line of these tripod- 

temples, and called _ . %t 4 . 

“The Street of the Chonf.cllonumentofUr.icfaiia 

Tripods.” A well-preserved specimen is the Chora- 
gic Monument of one Lysicrates, shown in the illus¬ 
tration. The laws of Solon prescribed forty as the 
proper age for the choregus, but this law was not 
long in force. See Chorus. 

(2) Roman. The choragus among the Romans 
(Plaut. Trin. iv. 2, 16) was a lender of costumes 
and properties, and to him the aediles used to give 
a contract for supplying the necessary accessories 
for a play. In Plautus (Cure. iv. 1), the choragus 
delivers a sort of parabasis. Under the Empire 
the procurator summi choragii, appointed probably 
by Doinitian, was a regular imperial minister, 
with a great many subordinates, and had charge 
of the whole supply of decoration, machinery, aud 
costume necessary for the performance of the vari¬ 
ous shows as well in the amphitheatre as in the 
theatre. A subdivision of this office was the ratio 
omamentorum , which had special reference to the 
“ make-up ” of the actors. Under Gordian we find 
the name had vanished. Apuleius (Apol. i. 13) 
had spoken of the choragium thymelicum; but the 
functionary called logista thymclae now took the 
place of the procurator summi choragii. Iu the 
fourth century, at Rome the praefectus urbi , in 
the East the praefectus praetorio, and in Africa the 
proconsul looked after the games. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury, at Rome, Milan, and Carthage, we find this 
done by tribuni voluptatum. 

Chorlzontes (^wptfovTff). “Separators.” A 



name given to such of the ancient scholars and 
critics as held the belief that the Iliad and 
Odyssey of llomer were written by different au¬ 
thors. The names of only two of these critics— 
Xenou and Hellauicus—have come down to us. 
See Homerus. 

Chorob&tes ( x^po^drrjs ). An instrument for 
determining the slope of an aqueduct and the 
levels of the country through which it was to pass. 
From the description given of it by Vitruvius, it 
appears to have differed but very slightly from a 
common carpenters level, which consists of a 
straight rule supporting a perpendicular piece, 
against which hangs a plumb-line. The choi'o- 
Ixites had two perpendiculars aud plnrab-liues, one 
at each end, instead of a single one in the middle 
(Vitruv. viii. 5,1). 

Chorus ( xopos ). The word x°P°* in Greek 
meaut a number of persons who performed songs 
and dances at religious festivals. When the 
drama at Athens was developed from, the dithy- 
rambic choruses, the chorus was retained as the 
chief element in the Dionysiac festival. With 
the old dramatists the choral songs and dauces 
much prepouder&ted over the actiou proper. As 
the form of the drama developed, the sphere of 
the chorus was gradually limited, so that it took 
the comparatively subordinate position which it 
occupies in the extant tragedies aud comedies. 
The function of the chorus represented by its 
leader w r as to act as an ideal public, more or less 
connected with the dramatis personae. It might 
consist of old men and women or of maidens. It 
took an interest in the occurrences of the drama, 
watched the action with quiet sympathy, and 
sometimes interfered—if not to act, at least to ad¬ 
vise, comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical poiuts of the action, it performed long 
lyrical pieces with suitable action of dance and 
gesture. In the better times of the drama these 
songs stood in close connection with the actiou ; 
but even in Euripides this connection is some¬ 
times loose, and with the later tragedians, after 
the time of Agathon, the choral performance sank 
to a mere intermezzo. The style of the chorus was 
distinguished from that of the dialogue partly by 
its complex lyrical form, partly by its lauguage, 
in which it adopted a mixture of Attic aud Doric 
forms. The proper place of the chorus was on 
the orchestra, ou different parts of which, after 
a solemn march, it remained until the end of 
the piece, drawn up, while standing, in a square. 
During the action it seldom left the orchestra to 
reappear, and it was quite exceptional for it to 
appear on the stage. As the performance went 
on, the chorus would change its place on the or¬ 
chestra; as the piece required, it wonld divide 
into semi-choruses and perform a variety of artis¬ 
tic movements and dances. The name eppiXcia 
was given to the tragic dance, which, though not 
lacking iu animation, had a solemn and measured 
character. The comedy had its burlesque aud of¬ 
ten indecent performance called u6pba£; the sa- 
tyric drama its StWvtr, representing the wanton 
movements of satyrs. The songs of the choruses, 
too, had their special names. The first ode per¬ 
formed by the entire body was called ndpodos ; 
the pieces intervening between the parts of the 
play, oraatpa; the songs of mourning, in which 
the chorus took part with the actors, uoppoi Tha 
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number of the members (xoptvrai) was, in trage¬ 
dies, originally twelve, and after Sophocles fifteen. 
This was probably the number allowed in the sa- 
tyric drama; the chorus in the Old Comedy num¬ 
bered twenty-four. 

The business of getting the members of the 
chorus together, paying them, maintaining them 
during the time of practice, and generally equip¬ 
ping them for performance, was regarded as a 
XtiTovpytaj or public service, and devolved on a 
wealthy private citizen called a ^opi/ydr, to whom 
it was a matter of considerable trouble uud ex¬ 
pense. We know from individual instances that 
the cost of a tragic chorus might run up to 
thirty minae (about $540), of a comic chorus to 
sixteen minae (about $265). If victorious, the 
ehoregus received a crown aud a finely wrought 
tripod. This he either dedicated, with an inscrip¬ 
tion, to some deity as a memorial of his triumph, 
or set up on a marble structure built for the pur¬ 
pose in the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the number of these 
monuments which were erected there. One of 
these memorials, put up by a certain Lysicrates 
in b.c. 335, still remains. (See Choregus.) After 
the Pelopouuesian War, the prosperity of Athens 
decliued so much that it was often difficult to 
find a sufficient number of choregi to supply the 
festivals. The State, therefore, had to take the 
busiuess upon itself. But many choruses came to 
au end altogether. This was the case with the 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristophanes; 
aud the poets of the Middle and New Comedy ac¬ 
cordingly dropped the chorus. This explains the 
fact that there is no proper chorus in the Roman 
comedy, which is au imitation of the New Comedy 
of the Greeks. In their tragedies, however, imi¬ 
tated from Greek originals, the Romans retained 
the chorus, which, as the Roman theatre had no 
orchestra, was placed on the stage, and as a rule 
performed between the acts, but sometimes dur¬ 
ing the performance as well. See Drama; Thea- 
tru.w. 

The Roman chorus, in fact, belonged especially 
to the crepidaUte —i. e. the tragedies modelled on 
and derived from the Greek ones; but it also ap¬ 
pears in the national tragedy of the Romaus, the 
praetextatae. Even though Diomedes declares that 
the Roman comedy had no chorus, yet this is only 
true generally, for there is an undoubted chorus of 
fishermen in the Rudens of Plautus. It was prob¬ 
ably the whole compauy of aetors ( caterva , grex), 
not a chorus, which said the “Plaudite” with which 
comedies eud. There appear to have been cho¬ 
ruses iu the pantomimus aud in the pyrt'hiea of the 
Empire. There was uo fixed number of ehoreutae. 
As that part of the theatre which was the Greek 
orchestra was giveu up to the spectators at Rome, 
the chorus had to occupy the stage (Vitruv. v. 6, 
2). The Roman chorus took more part in the ac¬ 
tion of the drama than did the Greek chorus (Hor. 
Ars Poet. 193). It was led by a mag inter chori, who 
had his place iu the middle of the chorus, aud so 
was called mesachorus (Pliu. Epint. ii. 14, 6). The 
musical accompaniment was played by a cho- 
rattles on a double flute. Between the acts the 
chorus (probably iu tragedy) aud the tibiceu (iu 
comedy) used to siug or play (Donatus, Arg . ad 
Andriam); aud Horace (ilrs Poet. 194) especially 
urges that the subject of the songs should be 
pertinent to the action of the drama. The chorus 


was composed of men who were professionals (or- 
t\fkes), and who were for the most part slaves. 
As the chorus of the Romaus sometimes repre¬ 
sented women, they most have worn masks. They 
were probably dressed after the manner of the 
Greeks, and the dresses appear to have been very 
splendid, as was the whole production of plays at 
the eud of the Republic aud during imperial times 
—e. g. purple chlamydes were wanted for a chorus 
of soldiers, as is told in a well-known story of Lu- 
cullns (Hor. Epist. i. 6, 40). 

The literature on the snbject of the chorus is 
very extensive. The most important works are: 
B. Arnold, art. “Chor” in Baumeister’s Denkmdkr 
des klassischen A Iterthums , pp. 383-391; Soinmerbrodt, 
Scaenica ; Muff, Die chorische Technik des Sophokks; 
R. Arnoldt, Die chorische Technik des Euripides; F. 
Castets in Daremberg and Saglio, art. “Chorus”; 
A. MUller, Die griechischen Buhnenallertkumer. In the 
two last works full reference is made to the nu¬ 
merous works on the subject. See also O. Rib- 
beck, Die romische TragOdie irn Zeitalter der Repubtik, 
607, 631 foil.; aud the articles Comokdla ; Drrmr- 
rambus; Drama; Theatrum; Tragoedia. 

Chronium Mare. A name applied by the an- 
cieuts to the Frozen Ocean. The Cimbri, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (iv. 13), called it Morimarusa—i. e. 
“ the dead sea.” 

Chronogram. A device of the Romaus of the 
later Empire, by which in an inscription the letters 
that form the numerals to denote its date were 
written larger than the rest. See Hilton, Chrono- 
gravis (1882). 

Chronologia ( xpovoXoyia ). See Calendar run. 

Chryaa (Xpv<ra). A city on the coast of the 
Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of Apollo Sniin- 
theus; celebrated by Homer. 

Chrysanthlus (XpvaavOios). An eclectic philos¬ 
opher of Sardis; made high-priest of Lydia by the 
emperor Julian, and supposed to possess a power 
of conversing with the gods and of predicting fut¬ 
ure events. 

Chryaaor (Xpvaaup). Son of Poseidon aud Me¬ 
dusa, brother of Pegasus, aud father of the three¬ 
headed giant Geryon aud Echidua by the ocean- 
nymph Callirrhoe. 

Chrysa5reus (Xpvcraopcur, “ Of the Gohleu- 
Sword”). A surname of Zeus, from his temple at 
Stratonic<5 iu Caria. There was a political uniou 
of certain Carian States, which held its meetings 
here, uuder the name of Chrysaorium. These 
States had votes in proportion to the number of 
towns they possessed. 

Chryseia ( Xpvarjis). Daughter of Chryses, priest 
of Apollo at ClirystS, and taken prisouer by Achilles 
at the capture of Lyruessus or the Hypoplaciau 
Thebes. In the distribution of the booty she was 
given to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came to 
the camp of the Greeks to solicit her rausom, but was 
repulsed by Agamemnon with harsh words. There¬ 
upon Apollo sent a plague into the camp of the 
Greeks, aud Agamemnon was obliged to restore 
her to her father to appease the auger of the god. 
Her proper name was Astynomd. See Achilles ; 
Trojan War. 

Chryaelephantina (sc. dyaXpara). This term, 
though restiug on no better authority thau that 
of the Scholiast ou Aristophanes (Eg. 116&), is mo* 
customarily used to denote those gold aud ivory 
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statues which were the highest attainments of 
Greek plastic art. 

The use of these costly materials seems to have 
been originally a development of the early art of 
wood - carving. The first artists who produced 
chryselephantine statues were pupils of Dipoenus 
and Scyllis, the Cretan “Daedalids.” Though we 
hear of no such works by these masters themselves, 
they used ivory in conjunction with ebony (Pausan. 
ii. 22, 5); by gildiug the wood, a quite common 
proceeding, the transition would be made. The 
appropriateness of the two materials would theu 
suggest the restriction of the ivory to nude parts, 
of gold to drapery, etc., a core of wood still under¬ 
lying the whole. Such, probably, were the works 
of Doryclidas, Theocles, Dontas, and other artiste 
of the earlier portion of the sixth century b.c. We 
do not hear of many chryselephantine works of 
importance duriug the late archaic or trausitioual 
period. The construction of colossal figures, such 
as the Olympian Zeus and the Atlieuri Parthenos of 
Phidias, or the Argivo Herd of Polycletus, cau have 
had little in common with mere wood - carving. 
For these, of course, a most elaborate internal 
framework was necessary. See Colossus. 

Chrysend&ta (xpvoivb(Ta). Metal dishes ( lance*) 
used by the Romans for serving up food at table. 
Martial mentions them several times (ii. 43; ii. 53; 
vi. 94; xi. 30; xiv. 97) as in use by the wealthy, anil 
specially notices mullet as beiug served upon them. 
The derivation of the word aud the epithet flava 
applied to them by Martial render it probable that 
these dishes were made of silver, aud were adorned 
(probably on the rim) with oruameuts in relief, 
wrought iu gold aud attached by means of solder¬ 
ing or riveting. 

ChryBea (Xpvoijs). See Chryseis. 

Chrysippua (Xpv<wmos). (1) A sou of Pelops, 
carried off by Laius (Apolloil. iii. 5, 6). This cir¬ 
cumstance became a theme with many ancient writ¬ 
ers, and hence the story assumed different shapes, 
according to the fancy of those who haudled it. The 
death of Chrysippus was also related iu different 
ways. According to the common accouut, he was 
slain by Atreus, at the instigation of his step-moth¬ 
er, Hippodamia. (Consult Heyuo ad he.). (2) A 

Stoic philosopher of Soli iu Cilicia Campestris. He 
fixed his residence at Athens, and became a dis¬ 
ciple of Cleauthes, the successor of Zeno. He was 
equally distinguished for natural abilities aud in¬ 
dustry, seldom suffering a day to elapse without 
writing 500 liues. He wrote several hundred vol¬ 
umes, of which three huudred were on logical sub¬ 
jects, but in all he borrowed largely from others. 
He maintained, with the Stoics in geueral, that the 
world was God, or a universal effusiou of liis spirit, 
aud that the superior part of this spirit, which con¬ 
sisted in mind aud reason, was the common nature 
of thiugs, containing the whole aud every part. 
Sometimes he speaks of God as the power of fate 
and the necessary chain of events; sometimes he 
calls him fire; and sometimes he deifies the fluid 
parts of uature, as water and air; and again, the 
earth, suu, moon, aud stare, and the universe in 
which these are comprehended, and even those 
men who have obtained immortality. He was 
very fond of the figure writes iu arguing, which is 
hence called by Persius “ the heap of Chrysippns.” 
His discourses abouuded more in curious subtleties 
aud nice distiuctious than in solid arguments. Iu 


disputation, in which he speut the greatest part 
of his life, he discovered a degree of promptitude 
and confidence which approached towards audac¬ 
ity. He ofteu said to his preceptor, “ Give me doc¬ 
trines, aud I will fiud arguments to support them.” 
It was a singular proof of his haughty spirit that 
when a certain person asked him what preceptor 
he would advise him to choose for his son, he said, 
“Me; for if I thought any philosopher excelled 
me, I would myself become his pupil.” With so 
much contempt did he look down upon the dis¬ 
tinctions of rank that he would never, as other 
philosophers did, pay his court to princes or great 
men, by dedicating to them auy of his writings. 
The vehemence aud arrogance with* which he sup¬ 
ported his tenets created him many adversaries, 
particularly in the Academic and Epicurean sects. 
Even his frieuds of the Stoic school complained 
that, in the warmth of dispute, while he was at¬ 
tempting to load his adversary with the reproach 
of obscurity aud absurdity, his own ingenuity often 
failed him, aud he adopted such uuusual aud illog¬ 
ical modes of reasoning as gave his opponents great 
advantages over him. It was also a common prac¬ 
tice with Chrysippus, at different times, to take the 
opposite sides of the same question, and thus fur¬ 
nish his antagonists with weapons which might 
easily be turned, as occasion offered, agaiust him¬ 
self. Carneodes, who was one of his most able and 
skilful adversaries, frequently availed himself of 
this circumstance, and refuted Chrysippus by con¬ 
victing him of inconsistency. Of liis writings 
(lie is said to have published 700 works iu all) 
nothing remains, except a few extracts which are 
preserved iu the works of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, 
and A ulus Gellius. These fragments were collect¬ 
ed aud edited by Peterseu in 1827. He died in the 
143d Olympiad, b.c. 208, at the age of eighty-three. 
A statue was erected to his memory by Ptolemy. 
See the account iu Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans } and 
Sceptics (Eng. trans. Loudon, 1870). 

Chrysoaapldes. See Argyraspides. 

ChryaocSraa “ The Golden Horn ”; originally 
the promontory upon which the city of Constanti¬ 
nople (Byzautium) was built. See Byzantium. 

Chrysogdnus, L. Cornelius. A favourite freed- 
man of Sulla, aud a mau of profligate character. 
He was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, whom 
Cicero defended, B.c. 80. 

Chrysoldras, Manuel. A Greek scholar who 
is commonly regarded as having been the first to 
reintroduce Greek literature iuto Italy, in the four¬ 
teenth ceutury. A native of Constantinople, he 
was sent by the Greek emperor John Palaeologus 
to Italy aud England, in order to seek aid agaiust 
the Turks. This missiou, which was about the 
year 1390-91, made Chrysoloras kuown to many 
influential Italiaus; so that wheu, in 1397, he made 
his home in Florence as a teacher of Greek, he was 
received with much consideration. Poggio Brae- 
ciolini, Leonardo Bruno, Filelfo, Guarino Guarini, 
aud many other scholars whose names are associ¬ 
ated with the Renaissance, were pupils of Chryso¬ 
loras, who later engaged iu the public service under 
the popes Gregory XII. aud John XXIII. By order 
of the latter, he attended the Council of Constance, 
where he died, April 15th, 1415. Two of his works 
have been priuted: the ’ Eporrqpara , for some time 
the only Greek grammar used iu Western Europe; 
and Epistolae III. dc Comparatione Vetetis et Novae 
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Romae. A number of others, however, still exist 
in MS. His son, Johannes Chrysoloras, was 
also noted as a teacher of Greek. 

Chrysopdlis (XpucrcbroXir). Now Scutari; a 
fortified place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzan¬ 
tium, at the spot where the Bosporus was gener¬ 
ally crossed. It was originally the port of Clial- 
cedon. 

Chryaostdmua QipwooTopos) (St. John). An 
eminent Father of the Church, born of a noble 
family at Antioch, a.d. 347. His father’s name 
was Secuudus, and the surname of Chrysostom, or 
“golden mouth,” obtained by the sou, was given 
to him on account of his eloquence. He was bred 
to the bur, but quitted it for an ascetic life: first, 
with a monk on a mountain near Antioch, and 
then in a cave by himself. He remained in this 
retirement six years, when he returned to Antioch, 
and, being ordained, became so celebrated fo£ his 
talents as a preacher that, on the death of Necta- 
rius, patriarch of Constantinople, he was chosen 
to supply his place. On obtaiuiug this prefer¬ 
ment, which he very unwillingly accepted, he acted 
with great vigour and austerity in the reform of 
abuses, aud exhibited all the mistaken notions of 
the day in regard to celibacy and the monastic life. 
He also persecuted the pagans aud heretics with 
great zeal, and sought to extend his episcopal 
power with such unremitting ardour that he in¬ 
volved himself in a quarrel with Theophilns, bish¬ 
op of Alexandria, who enjoyed the patronage of 
the empress Eudoxia; which quarrel ended in his 
formal deposition by a synod held at Chalcedou, 
a.d. 403. He w'as, however, so popular in Constan¬ 
tinople that a formidable insurrection ensued, aud 
the empress herself interfered for his return. Tow r - 
ards the end of the samo year, owing to his zeal 
relative to a statue of Eudoxia, placed near the 
great church, aud causiug a disturbance of public 
worship, all his troubles were renewed. If true, 
that in one of his sermous the empress was com¬ 
pared by him to Herodins, who asked the head of 
John in a charger, the anger of Eudoxia was not 
altogether unjustifiable. The consequence of her 
resentment w’as the assembling of another synod, 
and iu a.d. 404 the patriarch was again deposed 
and sent into exile. The place of his banishineut 
was Cucusus, a lonely towu among the ridges of 
Mount Taurus, on the coniines of Cappadocia and 
Cilicia. He sustained himself with much forti¬ 
tude ; but having, by means of his great influence 
aud many adhereuts, procured the intercession of 
the Western emperor, Honorius, with his brother 
Arcadius, he was ordered to be removed still far¬ 
ther from the capital, and died on the journey at 
Comaua iu Poutus, a.d. 407, at the age of sixty. 
Opinion was much divided in regard to his merits 
for some time after his death, but at length his 
partisans prevailed, and thirty yearn from his de¬ 
cease he was removed from his place of interment 
as a saiut, and his remaius were met iu procession 
by the emperor Theodosius II., on their removal 
from the place of his original interment to Con¬ 
stantinople. The Komaii Church celebrates St. 
Chrysostom on the 27th of Jauuary; the Greek 
Church, on the 13th of November. 

Chrysostom was a voluminous writer, but more 
eloquent than either learned or acute. Although 
falling short of Attic purity, his style is free, copi¬ 
ous, aud unaffected, and his diction often glowing 


and elevated. The numerous treatises or sermons 
by which he chiefly gained his reputation are very 
curious for the information they contaiu ou the 
customs and manners of the times, as elicited by 
his declamation against prevailing vices and fol¬ 
lies. The first entire Greek edition of the works 
of Chrysostom was that of Sir Heury Saville, at 
Eton, in 8 vols. folio (1613); but that of Montfau- 
con, Paris, with annotations and his life, 11 voh. 
folio (1718-38, reprinted by the Abbd Migtie, Paris, 
1863), is by far the most complete. Some of the 
homilies will be found translated iu the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. The reader is referred, 
also, to the work of Neander, translated by Sta¬ 
pleton (1838), and to Newman’s Historical Sketch** 
(1873); Stephens, St. Chrysostom: His Life and 
Times (1872); Thierry, Chrysostom et tlmpemtrice 
Eudoxie (2d ed. 1874); and Busk, Life and Time* 
of St. Chrysostom (1885). 

Chrysothgmia (XpvooQepts). (1) A daughter of 
Agamemuon and Clytaemuestra. (2) A Cretan, 
who first obtained the poetical prize at the Pythi¬ 
an games. 

Chryaua (xpvoovt ). See Aurum. 

Chthonia ( XOouia ). (1) Daughter of Ercchtbe- 

us of Athens, who was sacrificed by her father 
to gain the victory over the men of Elensi*. 
(See Erechtheus.) (2) An epithet of Demeter 
(q. v.). 

Chthonia (x^oma). A festival celebrated si 
Hermiond iu houour of Demeter, sumained Cbtbo- 
nia. A description of it is given by Pausanias tii 
35, $ 4, etc.), and it is also mentioned by Aelian. 

Chthonian Gods (&oi x^ovtot, from yda>r, “ the 
earth”). The deities who rule under the earth, 
or who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hades, Pluto, Persephone, Demeter, Dionysus, He¬ 
cate, and Hermes. 

Chytra (xvrpa). An earthen vessel for common 
use, especially for cooking. It was ordinarily left 
unpaiuted, aud hence all unprofitable labour was 
described by the proverb x^rpav irouciXXco', “to 
paint a chytra.” A very remarkable use of these 
vessels of earthenware among the Greeks w ns to 
put infants into them to be exposed (Aristopb. 
Ran. 1188). Hence the exposure of childreu was 
called xvTpi(fiv, and the miserable womeu who 
practised it, cyxvTpurrptai. 

Chytri (Xurpot, “ Feast of Pots ”). The third day 
of the Anthesteria. See Dionysia. 

Chytrdpus (x^pdirovs). A stand, on which was 
often placed the ^urpa f° ke heat- 
ed. See Chytra. The name is also 
given to a xvrpa with legs. ^ 

Cib&lae. A town of Lower Pau- 
nouia, situated on the Savus, about 
fifty miles from Sirminm, and about Chytmpui. 
one hundred from the confluence I 1 ** 00 *•* 
of the Savus aud the Danube. It was famons fur 
the defeat of Liciuius by Coustantine, a.d. 314, and 
was also the birthplace of Gratiau. 

Ciborium (tuftospiov). Properly the shell of the 
Egyptiau bean-plant ( colocasia ), the bean itself be¬ 
ing called Kvapot. These shells, and indeed the 
leaves, too, were made into driuking-enpe, and 
were, no doubt, of the same shape as the original 
shell—broad at the top and beooming narrow tow¬ 
ards the bottom. They were smooth and large 
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(Hor. Od. ii. 7, 22), and often were wrought in a 
costly mauner (Athen. xi. 477 e). No certain speci¬ 
men of one can be given. Iu ecclesiastical Latin, 
ciborium means the vessel used to hold the Host, 
or consecrated wafer, during mass. 

CibdtUB (Ki/Scoroy). See Apamea. 

Cibjfara ( Ktfivpa ). (1) Magna; a great city of 
Phrygia Magna, on the borders of Caria, said to 
have been founded by the Lydians, but after¬ 
wards peopled by the Pisidians. Under its na¬ 
tive princes, the city ruled over a large district 
called Cibyratis. In b.c. 83, it was added to the 
Romau Empire. It was celebrated for its inanu- 
factares, especially of iron. (2) Parva ; a city of 
Pamphylia, ou the borders of Cilicia. 

Cicada (t€tti$). A species of insect, frequent¬ 
ly mentioned by the classical writers. It is orig¬ 
inally a caterpillar, theu a chrysalis, and is con¬ 
verted into a fly late in the spring. Its song is 
much louder and shriller than that of the grass¬ 
hopper. The ancient writers, and especially the 
poets, praise the sweetness of their song; and Plu¬ 
tarch says they were sacred to the Muses. Ac¬ 
cording to Aelian, only the male cicada sings, aud 
that in the hottest weather. This is confirmed 
by the discoveries of modern naturalists. The ci¬ 
cada is extremely common in the south of Italy. 
It is found also in the United States, being called 
in some parts “the harvest-fly,” and in others, 
very erroueously, “ the locust.” 

CicSro. (1) Marcus Tullius. The greatest of 
the Roman orators. He was born at Arpinnm, the 
native place of Marins, b.c. 106, the same year which 
gave birth to Pompey the Great. His family was 
ancient, and of equestrian rank, but had never tak¬ 
en part iu public affairs at Rome, though both his 
father aud grandfather were persons of considera¬ 
tion in the part of Italy in which they resided. 
His father, being a raau of cultivated mind, deter¬ 
mined to educate his two sons, Marcus and Quin¬ 
tas, on an enlarged and liberal plan, and to fit 
them for the prospect of those public employments 
which his owu weak state of health incapacitated 
him from seeking. Marcus, the elder of the two, 
soon displayed indications of a superior mind, and 
we are told that his school-fellows carried home 
such accounts of his extraordinary parts that their 
parents often visited the school for the sake of see¬ 
ing a boy who gave so much promise of future em¬ 
inence. One of his earliest masters was the poet 
Archias, whom he defended afterwards in his con- 
1 snlar year; and under his instruction he attained 
snch proficiency as to compose a poem, though yet 
a boy, on the fable of Glaucus, which had formed 
the subject of one of the tragedies of Aeschylus. 
Soon after he assumed the toga virilis, he was 
placed under the care of Scaevola, the celebrat¬ 
ed lawyer, whom he introduces so beautifully in 
several of his philosophical dialogues; and in no 
long time he gained a thorough knowledge of the 
laws and political institutions of his country. 
This was about the period of the Social War; and, 
according to the Roman custom, which made it a 
necessary part of education to learn military science 
by actual service, Cicero took the opportunity of 
serviug a campaign under the consul Pompeins 
Strabo, father of Pompey the Great. Returning to 
pursuits more congenial to his natural tastes, he 
commenced the study of philosophy under Philo 
the Academic. But his chief attention was re¬ 


served for oratory, to which he applied himself 
with the assistance of Molo, the ablest rhetorician 
of the day; while Diodotus the Stoic exercised 
him in the argumentative subtleties for which the 
disciples of Zeno were so celebrated. At the same 
time he declaimed daily in Greek and Latin with 
certain young noblemeu, who were competitors in 
the same race for honours with himself. 

Cicero was the first Romau who found his way 
to the highest dignities of the State with uo other 
recommendation than his powers of eloquence and 
his merits as a civil magistrate. The first caso 
of importance which he undertook was the defence 
of Roscius Amerinus, in which he distinguished 
himself by his courageous defence of his client, 
who had been accused of parricide by Chrysogo- 
lius, a favourite of Sulla’s. This obliging him, 
however, according to Plutaroh, to leave Rome 5 
from priuleutial motives, the power of Sulla being 
at that time paramount, he employed his time iu 
travelling for two years under preteuce of his 
health, which he tells us was as yet uuequal to the 
exertion of pleading. At Athens he met with T. 
Pomponius Atticus, whom he had formerly known 
at school, and there reuewed with him a friendship 
which lasted through life, in spite of the change 
of interests and estrangement of affection so com¬ 
monly attendant on turbulent times. Here, too, 
he attended the lectures of Autiochus, who, under 
the name of an Academic, taught the dogmatic 
doctrines of Plato and the Stoics. Though Cicero- 
at first evinced considerable dislike for his philo¬ 
sophical views, he seems afterwards to have adopt¬ 
ed the sentiments of the Old Academy, which they 
much resembled, and not until late in life to have 
relapsed into the sceptical tenets of his earlier in¬ 
structor Philo. See Philosophia. 

After visiting the principal philosophers anti 
rhetoricians of Asia, he returned at the age of 
thirty to Rome, so strengthened aud improved both 
in bodily and mental powers that he soon eclipsed 
in speaking all his competitors for public favour. 
Such brilliant gifts speedily gained him the suf- * 
frage of the people; and beiug sent to Sicily aa 
quaestor, at a time when the metropolis itself was 
visited with a scarcity of corn, he acqnitted himself 
in that delicate situation with so much success as to 
supply the clamorous wants of the Romans without 
oppressing the proviuce from which the provisions- 
were raised. Returning thence with greater hon¬ 
ours than had ever before been decreed to a Roman 
governor, he gained for himself still further the es¬ 
teem of the Sicilians by undertaking his celebrated 
prosecution of Verres (q. v.) for his misgovernmeut 
of Sicily. Verres, though defeuded by the influ¬ 
ence of the Metelli aud the eloquence of Horteusi- 
ns (q. v.), was driven in despair into voluntary exile: 
Five years after his quaestorsliip Cicero wits elect- L 
ed aedile. Though possessed of only a moderate 
fortune, he nevertheless, with the good sense and 
taste which mark his character, was enabled, while 
holding this expensive office, to preserve in liis do¬ 
mestic arrangements the dignity of a literary and 
public raau, without any of the ostentation of mag¬ 
nificence which often distinguished the caudidate 
for popular applause. After the customary inter¬ 
val of two years, he was returned at the head of the 
list as praetor, and now made his first appearance 
on the Rostra in support of the Manilian law. 
(See Lex Manilia.) About the same time, also, 
he defeuded Cluentius. At the expiratiou of hi» 
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praetorship, he refused to accept a foreigu prov¬ 
ince, the usual reward of that magistracy; but, 
having the consulship iu view, and relying on his 
interest with Caesar and Poinpey, he allowed noth¬ 
ing to divert him from that career of glory for which 
he now believed himself to be destiued. Having 
succeeded at length in attaining to the high office 
of which he was in quest, he signalized his consul¬ 
ship by crushing the conspiracy of Lucius Catiline; 
and the Romans hailed him, ou the discovery 
and overthrow of this nefarious plot, as the Father 
and Deliverer of his country. His consulate was 
succeeded by the return of Pompey from the East, 
and the establishment of the First Triumvirate; 
which, disappoiuting liis hopes of political great- 
- ness, induced him to resume his forensic and liter¬ 
ary occupations. From these he was called away, 
after an interval of four years, by the threatening 
measures of P. Clodius (q. v.), who at leugth suc¬ 
ceeded in driving him into exile. This event, 
which, considering the circumstances connected 
with it, was one of the most glorious of his life, 
tilled him with the utmost distress and desponden¬ 
cy. Its history is as follows: Clodius, Cicero's bit¬ 
ter enemy, had caused a law to be renewed, declar¬ 
ing every one guilty of treason who ordered the 
execution of a Roman citizcu before the people 
had coudemued him. The blow was aimed agaiuBt 
Cicero, on account of the punishment he had caused 
to be indicted, by the authority of the Senate, upon 
the accomplices of Catiline. The illustrious ex- 
consul put on mourning, and appeared in public, 
accompanied by the equites and many young pa¬ 
tricians, demanding the protection of the people. 
Clodius, however, at the head of his armed adher¬ 
ents, insulted them repeatedly, and ventured even 
to besiege the Senate - house. Cicero, upon this, 
went into voluntary exile. His conduct, however, 
in this reverse of fortune, showed anything but 
the firmness of a mau of fortitude. He waudered 
about Greece, bewailing his miserable condition, 
refusing the cousolatious which his friends at¬ 
tempted to admiuister, aud shunning the public 
honours with which the Greek cities were eager to 
load him. He ultimately took refuge in Tliessa- 
louica with Plaucus. Clodius, iu the meantime, 
procured new decrees, in consequence of which 
Cicero’s country-seats were torn down, and a tem¬ 
ple of Libertas built ou the site of his house at 
Rome. His wife and children were also exposed 
to ill-usage from his embittered persecutors. A 
favourable change, however, soon took place iu the 
minds of his countrymen. The insolence of Clo¬ 
dius became iusupportable to all. Pompey encour¬ 
aged Cicero’s friends to get him recalled to Rome, 
aud the Senate also declared that it would not at¬ 
tend to any business uutil the decree which ordered . 
his banishment was revoked. Through the zeal ! 
of the consul Lentulus, and at the proposition of 
several tribunes, the decree of recall passed the as¬ 
sembly of the people in the following year, in spite 
of a bloody tumult, iu which Cicero’s brother Quin¬ 
tus was dangerously wounded; and the orator re¬ 
turning to his uative country after an absence of 
ten mouths, was received with every mark of hon¬ 
our. The Senate met him at the city gates, and bis 
entry resembled a triumphal procession. The at¬ 
tacks of Clodius, though they could now do little 
harm, were immediately renewed, until Cicero was 
freed from the insults of this turbulent demagogue 
by the hand of Milo, whom he afterwards, iu a public 


trial for the deed, unsuccessfully defended. (See 
Milo.) Five years after his return from exile he 
received the government of Cilicia, in cousequeuce 
of Pompey’s law, which obliged those senators of 
consular or praetorian rank, who had uever held 
any foreign command, to divide the vacant prov¬ 
inces among them. Cicero conducted a war, while 



in this office, with good success against the plun¬ 
dering tribes of the mountain districts of Cilicia, 
aud was greeted by his soldiers with the title of 
Imperator. He rcsigued his command, aud returned 
to Italy about the close of the year 50, intending 
to prefer his claim to a triumph; but the troubles 
which were just then commencing between Caesar 
aud Pompey prevented him from obtaining one. 
His return home was folio wed by earnest endeav¬ 
ours to reconcile Pompey with Caesar, aud by very 
spirited behaviour when Caesar required his pres¬ 
ence iu the Senate. But this independent temper 
was only trausieut; and at no period of his public 
life did he display such miserable vacillation as 
at the opening of the Civil War. His conduct, iu 
this respect, had beeu faulty euough before, for he 
then vacillated between the several members of 
the First Triumvirate, defeudiug Vatiuins iu order 
to please Caesar, and his bitter political eueuiy 
Gabinius to ingratiate himself with Pompey. 
Now, however, wo find him first accepting a com¬ 
mission from the Republic; then courting Caesar; 
next, on Pompey’s sailing for Greece, resolving to 
follow' him thither; presently determining to stand 
neutral; then bent on retiring to the Poinpeiaus 
iu Sicily; and w'heu finally he had joined their 
camp iu Greece, exhibiting such timidity aud dis¬ 
content as to draw from Pompey the bitter remark, 
Cupio ad hastes Cicero transeat , ut nos timeat (Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 3). 

After the battle of Pharsalia (u.c. 4H) and the 
flight of Pompey, he refused to take the command 
of some troops then under the orders of Cato, but re¬ 
turned to Italy, which was governed by Antony, tha 
representative of Caesar. His return waa atteodid 
w ith several unpleasaut circumstances, until .Hi 
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conqueror wrote to him, and soon after received 
him in the most friendly spirit. Cicero now de¬ 
voted himself entirely to literature and philosophy. 
The state of his private affairs, however, involved 
him in great embarrassment. A large sum, which 
he bad advanced to Pompey, had impoverished 
him, and he was forced to stand indebted to Atti- 
cus for present assistance. These difficulties led 
him to a step which it has been customary to re¬ 
gard with great severity—the divorce of his wife 
Terentia, though he was then in his sixty-second 
year, and his marriage with his rich ward Pnblilia, 
who was of an age disproportionate to his own. 
Yet, in reviewing this proceeding, we must not 
adopt the modem standard of propriety, forgetful 
of the character of an age which reconciled actions 
even of moral turpitude with a reputation for hon¬ 
our aud virtue. Terentia was a woman of a most 
imperious and violent temper, and had, besides, in 
no slight degree contributed to his present embar¬ 
rassment by her extravagance in the management 
of bis private affairs. By her he had had two chil¬ 
dren—a son born the year before his consulship, 
and a daughter, whose loss he was now fated to ex¬ 
perience. To Tullia he was tenderly attached, not 
only from the excellence of her disposition, but 
from her love of polite literatnre; aud her death 
now took from him, as he so pathetically laments 
to Sulpicius, the only comfort which the course of 
public events had left him. His distress was in¬ 
creased by the unfeeling conduct of Publilia, whom 
be soou divorced for testifying joy at the death of 
her step-daughter. It was on this occasion that 
he wrote the treatise De Consolatione, with a view 
to mitigate the anguish of his sufferings. His 
friends were assiduous ill their attentions; and 
Caesar, who had treated him with the utmost kind¬ 
ness on his retnrn from Egypt, signified the respect 
he bore his character by sendiug a letter of con¬ 
dolence from Spain, where the remains of the Pom¬ 
peian party still engaged him. But no attentions, 
however considerate, could soften Cicero's vexa¬ 
tion at seeing the country he had formerly saved 
by his exertions now subjected to the domiuion of 
a single master. His speeches, indeed, for Marcellns 
and Ligarius exhibit traces of inconsistency; but 
for the most part he retired from public business, 
and gave himself up to the composition of those 
works which, while they mitigated his political 
sorrows, have secured his literary fame. 

The assassinatiou of Caesar, which took place in 
the following year (b.c. 44), once more brought him 
on the stage of public affairs. He hoped to regain 
great political influence; but Antony took Caesar's 
place, and all that was left Cicero to do was to 
compose those vigorous orations against him 
which are known by the name of Philippics, and 
are equally distinguished for eloquence and patri¬ 
otism. His enmity towards Antony induced him 
to favour the youug Octavianus, although the pre¬ 
tended moderation of the latter by no means de¬ 
ceived him. With him originated all the energetic 
resolutions of the Senate in favour of the war 
which the consuls and the young Caesar were con¬ 
ducting against Antony in the name of the Repub¬ 
lic ; aud for a time the prospect seemed to brighten. 
At last, however, Octavianus having possessed 
himself of the consulship, and having formed the 
alliance with Antony aud Lepidus known as the 
Second Triumvirate, Cicero became convinced that 
liberty was at an end. At Tusculum, whither he 


I had retired with his brother and bis nephew, 
he learned that Octavianus had basely deserted 
him, and that his name, at Antony’s demand, had 
been added to the list of the proscribed. He re¬ 
paired, in a state of indecision, to the sea-coast 
and embarked. Contrary winds, however, drove 
him back to the shore. At the request of his 
slaves he embarked a second time, but soon re¬ 
turned again to await his fate at his country-seat 
near Formiae. “ I will die,” said he, “ in that 
country which I have so often saved.” Here, then, 
he was disposed to remain and to meet his death ; 
but his slaves, who were warmly attached to him, 
could not bear to see him thus sacrificed; and 
when the party of soldiers sent to murder him was 
advancing towards the villa, they almost used 
force to make him enter his litter, aud to allow 
them to carry him once more on board of the ves¬ 
sel, which was still lying at Caieta. But, as they 
were beariug the litter towards the sea, they were 
overtaken in the walks of his own grounds by the 
soldiers who were in search of him, and who were 
headed by one Herennius, a ceuturion, and by C. 
Popilius Laenas. Popilius was a native of Pice- 
num, and had, on a former occasion, been success¬ 
fully defended by Cicero, when brought to trial for 
some offence before the courts at Rome. As the 
assistance of advocates was given gratuitously, the 
connection between them aud their clients was es¬ 
teemed very differently from what it is among us; 
and it was therefore an instance of peculiar atroc¬ 
ity that Popilius offered his services to Autouy to 
murder his patron, from no other motive than the 
hope of gaining his favour by showing such readi¬ 
ness to destroy his greatest enemy. The slaves of 
Cicero, undismayed at the appearauce of the sol¬ 
diers, prepared to defend their master; but he re¬ 
fused to allow any blood to be shed on his account, 
and commanded them to set dowu the litter and 
await the issue in sileuce. He was obeyed; aud 
when the soldiers came up he stretched out his 
head with perfect calmness, and submitted his 
neck to the sword of Popilius. He died in his 
sixty-third year, b.c. 43. When the murder was 
accomplished the soldiers cut off his two hands 
also, as the instruments with which be had written 
his Philippic orations; and the head and hands 
were carried to Rome, aud exposed together at the 
Rostra. Men crowded to see the mournful sight, 
and testified by their tears the compassiou aud 
affection which his unworthy death, and his pure 
and amiable character, had so justly deserved. 

On the whole, antiquity may be challenged to 
produce an individual so upright and so amiable 
as Cicero. None interest us more in their lives; 
none excite more painful emotions in their 
deaths. Others may be found of loftier aud more 
heroic character, who awe and subdue the mind 
by the grandeur of their views or the intensity 
of their exertions; but Cicero wins our affections 
by the integrity of bis public couduct, the purity 
of his private life, the generosity, placability, and 
kindness of his heart, the playfulness of his tem¬ 
per, and the warmth of his domestic attachments. 
In this respect his letters are invaluable. Here we 
see the man without disguise or affectation, espe¬ 
cially in his letters to Atticus, to whom he unbos¬ 
omed every thought, aud talked with the same 
frankness as to himself. It must, however, be 
confessed that the publication of this same corre¬ 
spondence has laid open tbe defects of his politi- 
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cal character. Everything seemed to point out 
■Cicero as the fittest person of the day to be a me¬ 
diator between contending factious. And yet, af¬ 
ter the eventful period of his consulship, we see 
him resigning the high station in the Republic 
which he himself might have tilled, to the young¬ 
er Cato, who, with ouly half his abilities, little 
foresight, and no address, possessed that first req¬ 
uisite for a statesman, firmness. Cicero, on the 
contrary, was irresolute, timid, aud inconsistent. 
He talked, indeed, largely of preserving a middle 
course, but he was continually vacillating from 
one to the other extreme; always too confident 
or too dejected; incorrigibly vain of success, yet 
meanly panegyrizing the government of a usurp¬ 
er. His foresight, sagacity, practical good seuse, 
And singular tact in directing men’s measures, 
were lost for want of that strength of mind which 
points them steadily to one object. He was never 
decided, and uover took au important step without 
Afterwards repenting of it. Nor can we account 
for the firmuess and resolution of his consulate, 
unless we discriminate between the ease of resist¬ 
ing a party aud that of balancing contending 
interests. 

We may now consider Cicero as a public speaker 
And writer. The orations that he is known to have 
composed amount in all to 107, of which seventy- 
seven, either entire or in part, have beeu preserved. 
All those pronounced by him during the five years 
intervening between his election to the quaestor- 
ship and the aedileship have perished, except that 
for M. Tullius, the exordium and narratio of which 
were brought to light by the discoveries of Mai 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. From the same 
quarter have beeu obtaiued mauy other proofs of 
the eloquence of Cicero, among the most important 
of which are a large fragmeut of the oratiou for 
Bcanrus, and detached portious of that delivered 
agaiust Clodius for his profauation of the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. Of all the lost oratious, the two 
most regretted are that in defeuce of Cornelius, 
and the speech delivered by him iu the Temple of 
Belloua iu quelling the disturbance excited by 
the law of Otho. (See Roscia Lex.) This last is 
said to have beeu one of the most signal victories 
of eloquence over the turbulence of human pas¬ 
sions, while to the former Cicero himself frequent¬ 
ly alludes as among the most finished of his com¬ 
positions. The oratiou for Marcell us is maintained 
by many to be a spurious performance. It would 
seem, however, after weighing all the arguments 
adduced by modern critics, that a part is actually 
genuine, but that much has been subsequently in¬ 
terpolated by some rhetorician or declaimer. 

Of the rhetorical works of Cicero, the most 
admired and finished is the dialogue De Oratory 
of which Cicero himself highly approved, and 
which his friends were accustomed to regard as 
one of the fiuest of his productions. In the Ora¬ 
torios Partitioned, the subject is the art of ar¬ 
ranging aud distributing the parts of au oration 
so as to adapt them iu the best mauuer to their 
proper end — that of moving aud persuading au 
audieuce. Iu the dialogue ou famous orators, en¬ 
titled Brutus , he gives a short description of all who 
had ever flourished in Greece or Rome, with any 
considerable reputation for eloqueuce, down to his 
-own time. It was intended as a fourth and sup¬ 
plemental book to the treatise De Orators. The 
Orator, addressed to Brutus, and writteu at his 


solicitation, was intended to complete the two 
works just mentioned. It enlarges ou the fa¬ 
vourite topic qf Cicero, which had already beeu 
partially discussed in the treatise De Oratore —the 
character of the perfect orator; aud seeks to con¬ 
firm his favourite proposition—that perfection iu 
oratory requires an extensive acquaintance with 
every art. It is on the merits of this work in 
particular that Cicero, in a letter to a friend, as¬ 
serts liis perfect willingness that his reputation 
should be staked. The Topica is a compendium 
of the Topica of Aristotle. The treatise De Optima 
Genere Oratorum was originally intended as a pref¬ 
ace to a translation of the celebrated oratious of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines De Corona. The wrork 
De Inventions was a youthful performance; aud 
that addressed to Herenuius, according to the 
best authorities, never proceeded from his pen. 
Iu all Cicero’s rhetorical works, except, perhaps, 
the Orator y he professes to have digested the prin¬ 
ciples of the Aristotelian and Isocratic schools iuto 
one finished system, selecting what was best in 
each, aud, as occasion might offer, adding remarks 
and precepts of his owu. The subject is considered 
iu three distinct lights, with reference to (1) the 
case, (2) the speaker, aud (3) the speech. The case, 
as respects its nature, is definite or indefinite; with 
reference to the hearer, it is judicial, deliberative, 
or descriptive; as regards the oppouent, the di¬ 
vision is fourfold—according as the fact, its nat¬ 
ure, its quality, or its propriety is called iu ques¬ 
tion The art of the speaker is directed to five 
points: the sources of persuasion (whether ethi¬ 
cal, pathetic, or argumentative), arrangemeut, dic¬ 
tion, memory, delivery. And the speech itself 
consists of six parts: introduction (or exordium), 
statement of the case, division of the subject, 
proof, refutation, and conclusion or peroration. 
Cicero’s laudatory orations are among his happi¬ 
est efforts. Nothing can exceed the taste aud 
beauty of those for the Maniliau law, for Marcel- 
lus, for Ligarius, for Archias, and the Niuth Phil¬ 
ippic, which is principally in praise of Servius 
Sulpicius. But it is iu judicial eloquence, particu¬ 
larly on subjects of a lively cast, as iu his speeches 
for Caelius aud Muraena .and against Caecilius, 
that his talents are displayed to the best advan¬ 
tage. To both kinds his urbane and pleasaut 
cast of mind imparts inexpressible grace and del¬ 
icacy ; historical allusions, philosophical senti- 
ments, descriptions full of life aud nature, aud 
polite raillery, succeed each other iu the most 
agreeable mauuer, without appearance of artifice 
or effort. Of this nature are his pictures of the 
confusion of the Catiliuariau conspirators on de¬ 
tection (In Cat . iii. 3); of the death of Metellus 
(Pro Cast. 10); of Sulpicius undertaking the em¬ 
bassy to Antony ( Philipp . ix. 3); the character he 
draws of Catiliue ( Pro Gael. 6); and his fine sketch 
of old Appius frowniug ou his degenerate descend¬ 
ant Clodia (ib. 6 ). But, by the formation of a 
style which adapts itself with singnlar felicity to 
every class of subjects, whether lofty or familiar, 
philosophical or forensic, Cicero answers more 
exactly to his own definition of a perfect orator 
( Orat. 29) than by his plausibility, pathos, and 
vivacity. Among many excellences possessed by 
Cicero's oratorical diction, the greatest is its suita¬ 
bility to the genius of the Latin language; though 
the diffuseness thence uecessarily resulting has ex¬ 
posed it, both in bis own days and since his time. 
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to the criticisms of those who have affected to cou- 
demu its Asiatic character, in comparison with the 
simplicity of Attic writers and the strength of De* 
niosthenes. Greek, however, is celebrated for co¬ 
piousness iu its vocabulary and perspicuity in its 
phrases, and its consequent facility of expressing 
the most novel or abstruse ideas with precision and 
elegance. Hence the Attic style of eloquence was 
plaiu and simple, because simplicity and plainness 
wore not incompatible with clearuess, energy, and 
harmony. But it was a singular waut of judg¬ 
ment, au iguorance of the very principles of com¬ 
position, which induced Brutus, Culvus, Sallust, 
aud others, to imitate this terse and severe beauty 
in their own defective language, and even to pro¬ 
nounce the opposite kind of diction deficient in 
taste aud purity. In Greek, indeed, the words 
fall, as it were, naturally into a distinct aud har¬ 
monious order; and, from the exuberaut richness 
of the materials, less is left to the ingenuity of the 
artist. But the Latin language is comparatively 
weak, scauty, and uumusical, aud requires consid¬ 
erable skill and management to rouder it expres¬ 
sive aud graceful. Simplicity in Latin is scarcely 
separable from baldness; and justly as Terence is 
celebrated for chaste and uuadorued dictiou, yet 
even he, compared with Attic writers, is flat and 
heavy. Again, the perfection of strength is clear¬ 
ness united to brevity; aud to this combination 
Latin is usually unequal. From the vagueness 
and uncertainty of meauing which characterize 
its separate words, to be perspicuous it must be 
full. What Livy aud, much more Tacitus, have 
gaiued iu energy, they have lost in perspicuity 
and elegance. Latiu, in short, is not a philosoph¬ 
ical language; not a lauguage iu which a deep 
thinker is likely to express himself with purity 
or ueatuess. Now Cicero rather made a language 
than a style, yet not so much by the iuveutiou 
as by the combination of words. Some terms, in¬ 
deed, his philosophical subjects compelled him to 
coin, and these are often admirable—e. g. qualitas, 
quantitas z^Trotorrjs, noaorrfs; but his great art lies 
in the application of existing materials, iu convert¬ 
ing the very disadvantages of the language into 
beauties, in enriching it with circumlocutions and 
metaphors, in pruning it of harsh and uncouth 
expressious, and in systematizing the structure 
of a sentence. This is that copia dicendi which 
gaiued Cicero the high testimony of Caesar to his 
iuventive powers, and which makes him the great¬ 
est master of composition the world has ever seen. 

We come next to Cicero’s philosophical whit¬ 
ings, after a brief enumeration of which we shall 
offer a few remarks on the character of his philos¬ 
ophy itself. The treatise De Legibue has reached 
m iu au imperfect state, only three books remain¬ 
ing, and these disfigured by numerous chasms 
that canuot be supplied. It traces the philo¬ 
sophic priuciples of jurisprudence to their remot¬ 
est sources, sets forth a body of laws conformable 
to Cicero’s idea of a well-regulated State, aud is 
supposed to have treated in the books that are 
lost of the executive power of magistrates and 
the rights of Roman citizens. The treatise De Fi- 
nibus Bomrum et Malorum is written after the 
manner of Aristotle, aud discusses the chief good 
and the chief evil (summum bonum et summum 
malum); in it Cicero explains the several opinions 
eutertained on this subject by the philosophers 
of antiquity. The Academicae Quaestiones relates 


to the Academic philosophy, whose tenets Cicero 
himself had embraced. It is an account aud de¬ 
fence of the doctrines of the Academy. In the 
Tusculanae Disputattones, five books are devoted 
to as many different questions of philosophy, bear¬ 
ing the most strongly on the practice of life, and 
involving topics the most essential to human hap¬ 
piness. The Paradoxa contains a defeuce of six par¬ 
adoxes of the Stoics. The vfoxkDeNatura Deorum , 
iu three books, embraces a full examination of the 
various theories of heathen antiquity on the nature 
of the gods, to which the treatise De Dhinatione 
may be regarded as a supplement. The essay De 
Officii#, on moral duties, has, not unaptly, been 
styled the heatheu Whole Duty of Man ; nor have 
the dialogues De Senectute aud De Amicitia been 
iucorrcctly regarded as among the most highly 
fiuished aud pleasing performances of which any 
lauguage can boast. We have to lameut the loss 
of the treatises De Consolatione , De Gloria , aud 
the one entitled Ilortensius , iu which last Cicero 
undertook the defence of learning and philosophy, 
and left to his illustrious competitor the task of 
arraigning them. It was this book which first 
led St. Augustine to the study of Christian philos¬ 
ophy and the doctrines of Christianity. The trea¬ 
tise De Republica has been in part rescued from 
the destroying baud of time by the labours of Mai. 
Except the works De Inventions and De Oratore , 
this was the earliest of Cicero’s literary produc¬ 
tions. It was giveu to the world iu B.c.53,just be¬ 
fore its author set out for his proconsular govern¬ 
ment iu Cilicia. He was then in his fifty-third 
year. The object and spirit of the work were 
highly patriotic. He wished to bring the consti¬ 
tution back to its first principles by an impressiou 
expositive of its theory; to inflame his contempo¬ 
raries with the love of virtue by pourtraying the 
character of their ancestors iu its primeval puri¬ 
ty and beauty; and while he was raising a monu¬ 
ment to all future ages of what Rome had been, 
to inculcate upou his 'own times what it ought 
still to be. We know it to have been his original 
purpose to make it a very voluminous work; for 
he expressly tells his brother that it was to be ex¬ 
tended to nine books. Eruesti thinks that they 
were all giveu to the world, although Cicero, iu a 
letter to Atticus, on which that learned and accu¬ 
rate scholar makes this very remark, speaks of 
them as his six pledges or sureties for his good be¬ 
haviour. 

Cicero, as a philosopher, belongs, upon the 
whole, to the New Academy. It has been dis¬ 
puted whether he was really attached to this sys¬ 
tem, or had merely resorted to it as beiug the best 
adapted for furuishing him with oratorical argu¬ 
ments suited to all occasions. At first its adop¬ 
tion was subsidiary to his other plans. But, tow¬ 
ards the conclusion of his life, when he no longer 
maintained the place he was wout to hold iu the 
Senate or the Forum, and when philosophy formed 
the occupation “ with which,” to quote his own 
words, “life was just tolerable, aud without which 
it would have been intolerable,” he doubtless be- 
j came convinced that the priuciples of the New 
Academy, illustrated as they had been by Caruea- 
des (q. v.) and Philo, formed the soundest system 
which had desceuded to mankind from the schools 
of Athens. The attachment, however, of Cicero to 
the Academic philosophy was free from the exclu¬ 
sive spirit of sectarianism, and hence it did not 
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preveut liis extractiug from other systems what lie 
foil lid in them conformable to virtue and reason. 
His ethical principles, in particular, appear eclec¬ 
tic, having been in a great measure formed from 
the opinions of the Stoics. Of most of the Greek 
sects he speaks with respect and esteem. For the 
Epicureaus .alone he seems, notwithstanding his 
friendship for Atticus, to have entertained a de¬ 
cided aversion and contempt. The general pur¬ 
pose of Cicero’s philosophical works was rather to I 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, than dog-1 
matically to inculcate opinions of his own. It was 
his great aim to explain to his fellow-citizens, in 
their own language, whatever the sages of Greece 
had taught on the most important subjects, in order 
to eularge their minds and reform their morals. 

In theoretical investigation, iu the development 
of abstract ideas, and iu the analysis of qualities and 
perceptions, Cicero can not be regarded as in any 
degree an inventor or a profound original thinker, 
and can uot be ranked with Plato and Aristotle. His 
peculiar merit as a philosophical writer lay in his 
luminous and popular exposition of the leading prin¬ 
ciples and disputes of the aucieut schools, aud no 
works transmitted from antiquity present so concise 
and comprehensive a view of the opinions of the 
Greek philosophers. The most obvious peculiari¬ 
ty of Cicero’s philosophical writiugs is their form 
of dialogue. The idea was borrowed from Plato 
and Xenophon ; but the uature of Cicero’s dia¬ 
logue is as differeut from that of the two Atheni¬ 
ans as was his object in writing. With them, the 
Socratic mode of argument could hardly be dis¬ 
played iu any other shape ; whereas Cicero’s aim 
was to excite interest, and he availed himself 
of this mode of composition for the life and varie¬ 
ty, the ease, perspicuity, and vigour which it gave 
to his discussious. The majesty aud spleudour 
of his introductions,the eloquence with which both 
sides of a questiou are successively displayed, the 
clearness aud terseness of his statemeuts on ab¬ 
stract points, his exquisite allusions to the sceue 
or time of the supposed conversation, his digres¬ 
sions iu praise of philosophy, and, lastly, the mel¬ 
ody and richuess of his style, uuite to throw a 
charm arouud these productions which has been 
felt in every age. 

Cicero’s epistulae, nearly one thousand (864) in 
all, are comprised in thirty-six books, sixteen of 
which are addressed to Atticus, three to his broth¬ 
er Quintus, oue to Brutus, and sixteen to his dif¬ 
ferent friends; aud they form a history of his life 
from his fortieth year. Among those addressed 
to his friends (Ad Familiares) some occur written 
to him by Brutus, Metellus, Plancus, Caelius, and 
others. For the preservation of this most valnable 
department of Cicero’s writiugs we are indebted 
to Tiro, the author’s freedman, though we possess 
at the present day only a part of those originally 
published. The most interesting by far are the 
letters to Atticus, for they not only throw great 
light on the history of the times, but also give us 
a full insight iuto the private character of Cicero 
himself, who was accustomed at all times to un¬ 
bosom his thoughts most freely to this friend of 
his. The authenticity of the correspondence with 
Brntus has been disputed by modern scholars, and 
the general opinion is favourable to the genuine¬ 
ness of all but two (xvi. and xvii.). 

His poetical and historical works have 
suffered a hard fate. The latter class, consisting 


| of his commentary on his consulship and his his¬ 
tory of his own times, are altogether lost. Of the 
former, which comprised the heroic poems Aleym*. 
Marius, and on his own consulate, translations of 
parts of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aratus, 
epigrams, etc., but little remains except some frag¬ 
ments of the Phaenomena aud Dioeemeia of Aratus. 
It may, however, be questioned whether literature 
has suffered much by this loss. We should re- 
I fraiu from speaking contemptuously of the poetic 
powers of one who possessed so mncli fancy, so 
much taste, and so fine an ear; but bis poems 
were principally composed in his youth; and after¬ 
wards, when his powers were more mature, his oc¬ 
cupations did not allow even his active mind the 
time necessary for polishing a language then still 
more rugged in verse than it was in prose. Hence 
we find that his own contemporaries criticised un¬ 
favourably his attempts in verse, a fact to which 
he himself bears wituess; aud such specimens as 
remain show the ante-classical fondness for allit¬ 
erative jingle; as, for instance, the famous line 
which he quotes iu his De Officii* (i. 77): 

"Cedant arena togae, concedat laurea laudi,” 
and the absurdly egotistical hexameter sueered at 
by Juvenal in his Tenth Satire: 

“O fortunatam natam me consule Romam!" 

His contemporary history, on the other hand, can 
hardly have conveyed more explicit, and certainly 
would have contained less faithful, information than 
his private correspondence; while, with all the pen- 
etratiou he assuredly possessed, it may be doubted 
if liis diffuse and graceful style of thought aud 
composition was adapted for the depth of reflection 
and condensation of meaning which are the chief 
excellences of historical composition. 

Manuscripts.— The MSS. of Cicero are so numer¬ 
ous and so scattered over Europe as to preclude an 
exhaustive enumeration of them here. The Lauren- 
tian Library alone coutains 188 codices, of which 
the oldest dates back to the tenth century. The 
Bibliothfeque Nationale at Paris possesses 231. col¬ 
lected prior to the Revolution of 1789. Six of these 
date from the niuth century; 138 are of the fif¬ 
teenth. The oldest collection of the letters ad fa- 
miliares is the Codex Vercellensis (now the Codex 
Mediceus) of the ninth century. Petrarch, in 1345, 
discovered at Verona the letters to Brutus, Q. Cic¬ 
ero, and Atticus. The MS. found by Petrarch has 
agaiu been lost, so that only a copy of It remains. 
Other important Ciceroniau MSS. are as follows: 
of the fourteen Philippics, the Vatican-Basilican 
MS. of the ninth century; of the oratious against 
Verres, the Vatican palimpsest of the fourth (f) 
century, and two Wolfenbiittel MSS. dependent 
upon a Paris codex of the ninth century; of the 
Catilinarian orations, the Ambrosian Codex of the 
tenth century, aud the Munich MSS. of the elev¬ 
enth century ; of the oration for Arcliias, the Co¬ 
dex Bruxellensis ( Brussels) of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury ; of the oratiou on the Manilian law, the Codex 
Erfurtensis of the twelfth century; of the oration 
for Milo, the Munich MS. (18,787) and a palimpsest 
at Turin ; of the treatises De Oratore , Brutus, and 
Orator , the Codex Laudensis (Lodi), or rather three 
copies of that codex made after 1422; of the Par¬ 
ti Hones Orator tit e, a Paris MS. of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury (No. 7231) ; of the Topiea , a codex at Leyte 
and two at St. Gall; of the treatise De Oftime 
| Qenere Oratorum , a MS. at St. Gall; of Ilia pfcte 
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Hophioal works, the Codices Leideuses (Vossiani, 
84 saec. x., and 86 saec. xi.), the Codex Laurent ia- 
iiii8 S. Marci (257) of the tenth century, and the 
Codex Vi udobonensis (Vienna) of the teuth century. 
A collection of 600 excerpts from Cicero's philosoph¬ 
ical writings, made by a certain Hadoardus in the 
ninth century, is iu the Vatican. For the treatise 
De Legibus , the best MSS. are the Leyden codices 
(Vossiani, 84 saec. x., and 86 saec. xi.); for the 
Paradoxa , the same; for the De Finibus, the Pala- 
tiuo-Vaticanus of the eleventh century; for the 
Acadtmica , the Codices Leideuses already men¬ 
tioned; for the Tuseulanae Disputattones, a MS. at 
Paris dating from the tenth century, and one at 
Brussels of the twelfth century; for the Timaeus , 
the Codices Leidenses; for the DeNatura Deorum , 
the same; for the Cato Maior , a Codex Leideusis 
(Voss. F. 12, saec. x.); for the De Divinatione , the 
Palatino-Vaticanus noted above; for the De Fato , 
a codex at Vienna (189); for the Laelius, a MS. at 
Munich of the tenth century; for the De Officii#, a 
MS. at Bern of the tenth century, and one of the 
same age at Paris (6601). 

Editions. — The editio princeps of the entire 
works of Cicero was that l>y P. Victorias (Venice, 
1534-37). A famous old edition is that of Lambi- 
nns (Paris, 1566); and those of Graevius, unfinished 
(Amsterdam, 1684), Ernesti (Leipzig, 1737, last ed. 
1820), Orelli (ZUrich, 1826-30), revised with Baiter 
and Hal in (1845-62),Nobbe (Leipzig, 1850), are very 
often cited. More recent arc the editions by Klotz, 
11 vols. (Leipzig, 1863-71); revised by C. F. W. Mul¬ 
ler, not yet completed (Leipzig, 1878-), and Baiter 
and Kayser, 11 vols. (Leipzig, 1861-69), with index. 

Among special editions may be mentioned that 
of the orations with English notes by Long, 4 vols. 
(London, 1855-62); of the oration on the Maniliau 
law by Wilkins (London, 1885); of the Second 
Philippic by J. E. B. Mayor (London, 1878), aud by 
Gantrello (Paris, 1882); of the Catilinarian ora¬ 
tions by Halm (latest ed. Berlin, 1886); of the ora¬ 
tion for Archias by J. S. Reid (Cambridge, 1884); 
of the oration for Balbns by Reid (Cambridge, 
1879); of the bration for Plaucius by Holden (Lon¬ 
don, 1881); of the oration for Milo by Purton (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1877). Special editions of the rhetorical 
works are those of the De Oratore , 3 vols., by 
Wilkins (Londou, 1893); of the Orator by San- 
dys (Londou, 1885); of the Brutus by Kellogg 
(Boston, 1889); and of the Partitioned Oratorioe 
by Piderit (Leipzig, 1867). A critical revision of 
Cicero’s philosophical works is that of Schiche 
(Prague, 1884); and special editions of individual 
treatises are that of the De Legibu* by Vnhlen 
(Berlin, 1883); of the De Finibus by Reid (in prep¬ 
aration), and Langen (Miinster, 1888); of the Aea- 
demica by Reid (Londou, 1885); of the Tusculanae 
by Heine (Leipzig, 1881); of the De Xatura Deo¬ 
rum by J. B. Mayor, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1885); 
of the Cato Maior by Reid (Cambridge, 1883), re¬ 
vised by Kelsey (Boston, 1884); of the De Officiis 
bv Holden (Cambridge, 1884), and by Stickney 
(N. Y. 1888). An excellent edition of the corre¬ 
spondence of Cicero, with notes and an introduc¬ 
tion, is that by Tyrrell and Purser (London, 1886, 
foil.). Recent collections of the fragments of 
Cicero’s writings are those of Baiter aud Kayser 
(1868), and C. F. W. Miiller (1879). 

Special Works. —Orelli, Onomasticnm et In¬ 
dices, 3 vols. ( 1838); Ernesti, Claris Ciceroniana 
(Halle, 1831); SchUtz, lexicon Cicero)iion mu, A vols. 


(1817); Nizolius, Lexicon Ciceron ian am, 3 vols. (last 
ed. 1820); Mergnet, Lexikon zu Cicero's Reden (1877- 
84); Suringar, Ciceronis Annales , 2 vols. (1854); 
Hirtzel, Untersuchungcn z. Cicero' 1 sphilosoph . Schrif- 
ten{ 1877); Levin, Lectures on the Philosophy of Cic¬ 
ero (Cambridge, 1871); Davidson, Life of Cicero 
(1894); Middleton, Life of Cicero (1741); Bruckner,. 
Leben Cicero*s (1852); Forsyth, Life of Cicero (1864); 
A. Trollope, Life of Cicero (1880); Boissier, Cieeron 
et ses Amis (4th ed. 1888). See also Mommsen, His¬ 
tory of Rome , vol. i\\, and against his well-known 
view, the defence of Cicero by Gerlach (Basel, 1864). 

(2) Marcus, only son of the orator, and the per¬ 
son to whom the latter addressed his work De Offi- 
ciis. He took part in the civil contest at an early 
age, and served under both Pompey aud Brutus. 
After the battle of Philippi he retired to Sicily and 
joined the younger Pompey. Subsequently', how¬ 
ever, he took advantage of the act of amnesty that 
was passed, and returned to Italy, where he lived 
for some time in a private capacity. Augustus, 
ou attaining to sovereign power, made him his col¬ 
league in the consulship, and it was to Marcus Cic¬ 
ero, in his quality of consul, that he wrote an ac¬ 
count of the victory at Actinm and the conquest 
of Egypt. Marcns had the satisfaction of execut¬ 
ing the decree which ordered all the statues and 
monuments that had been erected to Antouy to be- 
thrown down. After his consulship he was appoint¬ 
ed governor of Syria, from which period history' is 
silent respecting him. He died at an advanced 
age, and was notorious for dissipated and intem¬ 
perate habits. 

(3) Quintus, brother of the orator, and brother- 
in-law of Atticus. After liaviug been praetor 
in b.c. 62, he obtained the govern men t of Asia. 
He was subsequently a lieutenant of Caesar’s iu 
Britaiu, and only left that commander to accom¬ 
pany his brother, Marcus Tullius, as lieutenant, 
into Cilicia. After the battle of Pharsalia, in 
which he took part on the side of Pompey, he was 
proscribed by'the triumvirate and put to death by' 
the emissaries of Antony. He had a marked talent 
for poetry, and had planned a poem on the inva¬ 
sion of Britain by Caesar. He also composed sev¬ 
eral tragedies, imitated or else translated from the- 
Greek, but which have not reached us. Eighteen 
lines of bis are preserved in Q. Ciceroni# Reliquiae* 
edited by Biicheler (Leipzig, 1869). He was the au¬ 
thor of the piece Commentariolum Petition is , usual¬ 
ly printed along with Cicero’s letters to him. It is 
addressed by Quintus to his brother when the lat¬ 
ter was a candidate for the consulship, and gives 
advice with regard to the measures he should pur¬ 
sue to attain his object, particularly inculcating 
the best means to gain private friends and ac¬ 
quire general popularity'. There is an edition of 
this work by Eussner (WUrzburg, 1872). 

defines (Kocoi/fy). A Thracian people on the- 
Ilebrns, and near the coast of the Aegean. 

dconia. (1) A word meaning literally “ a 
stork,” hut also applied to a mimic gesture expres¬ 
sive of ridicule or contempt, produced by bending 
the forefinger into the form of a stork’s neck, and 
pointing it towards the person ridiculed with :» 
rapid motion of the two top joints up and down 
(Pei*s. i. 58, with the commentators; Hieron. Epi*t. 
125, 18). (2) A contrivance employed by farmers 

to test a labourer’s work in spade husbandry, and 
prove if all his trenches were dug to a uniform and 
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proper width aud depth. It consisted of au up¬ 
right, with a cross-bar affixed to it, at right an¬ 
gles, like the letter T inverted, so that the long 
branch measured the depth, aud the two shorter 
Arms the width aud eveuuess of the trench (Colurn. 
iii. 13,11). 

Cicynna (KUvuua). A denie of Attica. 

Cid&ris (tu'taiptr). See Tiara. 

Cilicia (KtXuu'a). A district in the southeast of 
Asia Minor, bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
south, Mount Amanus ou the east, and Mount Tau¬ 
rus on the north. The western part of Cilicia is 
intersected by the offshoots of the Taurus, while 
in its eastern part the mountaiu chains inclose 
much larger tracts of level couutry; and hence 
arose the division of the country into Cilicia Aspera 
or Trachea, and Cilicia Campestris—the latter be¬ 
ing also called Cilicia Propria. The first inhabi¬ 
tants of the country are supposed to have been of 
the Syrian race. The mythical story derived their 
name from Cilix, the son of Age nor, who started 
with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for Eu¬ 
rope, but stopped short on the coast of Asia Minor, 
And peopled with his followers the plain of Cilicia. 
The country remained independent till the time 
of the Persiau Empire, under which it formed a 
satrapy, but jt appears to have been still governed 
by its native priuces. Alexander subdued it ou 
his march into Upper Asia, aud after the divisiou 
of bis empire it formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae. Its plains were settled by Greeks, 
and the old inhabitants were for the most part 
driven back into the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
where they remained virtually independent, prac¬ 
ticing robbery by laud and piracy by sea, till Poin- 
pey drove them from the sea in his war against 
the pirates; and, having rescued the level couutry 
from the power of Tigranes, who had overrun it, 
he erected it into a Homan province, B.c. G7-60. 
The mountain country was not made a province 
till the reign of Vespasian. The Ciliciaus bore a 
low character among the Greeks and Romans; so 
that the Cariaus (Kap«r), Cappadociaus (Kamra- 
&oK€t)j and Ciliciaus (KiAucer) were called the 
44 three bad K’s” (rpia Kamzci KUKtara). 

Ciliciae Pylae (ai IlvXai rrjs KiAuu'ay) or Portae. 
The chief pass between Cappadocia ami Cilicia, 
through the Taurus, ou the road from Tyana to 
Tarsus. 

Cilicium (tapper). A haircloth. The material 
of which the Greeks and Romaus almost univer¬ 
sally made this kiud of cloth was the hair of goats. 
The Asiatics made it of camel's-hair. Goats were 
bred for this purpose in Cilicia; aud from this 
couutry the Latin name of the cloth was derived. 
Lycia, Phrygia, Spain, and Libya also produced the 
same article. The cloth obtained by spinning aud 
weaving goat’s-hair was nearly black, and was 
used for the coarse dress which sailors aud fisher¬ 
men wore, as it was the least likely To be de¬ 
stroyed by being w et; also for horse-cloths, teuts, 
sacks, aud bags to hold workmen’s tools (fabrilia 
rnm\ and for the purpose of covering military en¬ 
gines, aud the w alls and towers of besieged cities, 
so os to deaden the force of the ram (see Aries), 
and to preserve the woodwork from being set on 
lire. 

Among the Orientals, sackcloth, which was with 
them always haircloth, was worn to express morti- 
ftication and grief. After the decline of the Roman 


power, it passed from its other uses to be so em¬ 
ployed in Europe also. Monks aud anchorites al¬ 
most universally adopted the cilicium as fit to be 
worn for the sake of humiliation, and they so|>- 
posed their eud to be more completely attained if 
this part of their raiment was never washed. 

Cilicium Marl (17 KiXuaa QaAcurtra). The uorth- 
eastern portion of the Mediterranean, between Ci¬ 
licia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilix (Kt'Xi£). 8ee Cilicia. 

Cilia (KtXXa). A small town in the Troad, cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Apollo, sumamed Cillaeua. 

CillXba (KiXX(0af, cillibantium). (1) In Greece, a 
trestle or stand for anything, especially for a shield 
(Aristoph. Ach. 1122). (2) lu Rome, a dining-table, 

at first square (Varr. L. L. v. 118), and theu round. 

CilniL A powerful Etruscan family in Arre- 
tium, driven out of their native town in B.c. 301. 
but restored by the Romaus. The Cilnii were 
uobles or Lucumoues in their State, aud some of 
them in ancient times may have held eveu tbe 
kingly dignity. The name has been rendered 
chietly memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas, See 
Maecenas. 

Cimber, L. Tillius. A friend of Caesar, receiv¬ 
ing from him the province of Ritliyuia, lint subse¬ 
quently one of his murderers, b.c. 44. 

Cimbri (Kip/?poi). A Keltic people, probably of 
the same race as the Cyrnry. (See Celtak.) They 
appear to have inhabited the peninsula which was 
called after them Chcrsonesus Cimbrica (Jutland). 
In conjunction with the Teutoues and Ambroses, 
they migrated south, w ith their wives and children, 
towards the close of the second century B.c.; and 
the W’hole host is said to have contained 300,000 
fighting mcu. They defeated several Roman ar¬ 
mies, aud caused the greatest alarm at Rome. In 
B.c. 113, they routed tlio consul Papirins Carbo 
near Noreia, aud theu crossed over iuto Gaul, 
which they ravaged in all directions. In 109, they 
defeated the consul Itiuius Silanus; aud iu 107, the 
consul Cassius Longinus, who fell .in the battle ; 
aud iu 105, they gained their most hrilliaut victory, 
near the Rhone, over the uuited armies of the cou- 
sul Cu. Mallius and the proconsul ServilinsCaepio. 
Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunate¬ 
ly for Rome, marched into Spaiu, where they re¬ 
mained two or three years. The Romaus, mean¬ 
time, had been making preparations to resist their 
formidable foes, and had placed their troops under 
the commaud of Marius. The barbarians retained 
to Gaul iu 102. In that year the Teutoues were de¬ 
feated and cut to pieces by Marius near Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix) in Gaul; and next year (101) tbe 
Cimbri and their allies were likewise destroyed bv 
Marius aud Catnlus, iu the decisive battle of the 
Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the north of Italy 
See Pullmaun, Die Cimbern (1870). 

Cimlnus or Ciminius Mono. A range of moun¬ 
tains in Etruria, thickly covered with wood <Sal- 
tus Ciminius, Silva Ciminia), near a lake of the 
same name, nortlnvest of Tarquiuii. 

Cimmeiii (Ktppcpiot). The name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cimnieru, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the farthest Weston 
the ocean, enveloped in eonstaut mists and dark¬ 
ness. Later writers sought to localize then, and 
accordingly placed them either in Italy, near the 
lake Averuus, or in Spain, or iu the Tanrie Cbcna- 
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nestis. The historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Pa¬ 
ins Maeotis (Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersoue- 
sns, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their 
abodes by the Scythians, they passed into Asia 
Minor on the northeast, and peuetrated west as far 
as Aeolis aud Ionia. They took Sardis, B.c. 635, iu 
the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they were 
expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the graudson of 
Ardys, about B.c. 600. 

Cimmerhis Bosp5rua (Kippepios Boott opos). 
See Bosporus. 

Cimolus (K IpoiXoi). An island in the Aegean 
Sea, one of the Cyclades, between Siphnos aud Me¬ 
los, celebrated for its hue white earth, used by 
fullers for cleaning cloths. See Creta ; Fullo. 

Cimon (K ipa>p). (1) The son of Miltiades and 
of Hegesipyld, the daughter of Olorns, a Thraciau 
prince. His education, according to Plutarch, was 
very much ueglected, and he himself indulged, at 
first, in every species of excess. At his father’s 
death he seems to have succeeded to a very scan¬ 
ty fortune, aud he would perhaps have found it 
very difficult to pay the flue of fifty talents which 
had been imposed upon his parent, and which the 
sou was bound to pay to the public treasury, had 
not Callias, one of the wealthiest men of Athens, 
strnck by the charms of his half-sister Elpiuic6, 
undertaken to discharge the sum as the price 
of her hand. (See Elpinice.) Cimon, however, 
had attracted notice aud gained reputation by 
the spirit which he displayed on the occasion of 
leaving the city on the approach of the Persians, 
when he was the foremost to hang up a bridle in 
the Acropolis, as a sign that he placed all his hopes 
iu the fleet; and also by the valour with which he 
fought at Salamis. Aristides, in particular, saw in 
him a fit coadjutor to himself and antagonist to 
Themistocles, and exerted himself iu his favour; 
and the readiness with which the allied Greeks, 
when disgusted by the arrogance of Pansauias, 
united themselves with Athens, was owing in a 
great measure to Cimon’s mild temper aud to his 
frank and gentle manners. The popularity of 
Themistocles was already declining, while Cimon, 
by a series of successful enterprises, was rapidly 
rising iu public favour. He defeated the Persians 
in Thrace, on the banks of the Strymon, took Eion, 
and made himself master of the whole country. 
He conquered the island of Scyros, the inhabitants 
of which,were addicted to piracy; and brought 
thence to Athens what were deemed the bones of 
the national hero Theseus. He next subdued all 
the cities on the coast of Asia Minor, and went 
agaiust the Persiau fleet which lay at the mouth 
of the Eurymedon. The Persians, although su¬ 
perior in number, did not dare to abide an engage¬ 
ment, but sailed up the river to place themselves 
under the protection of their laud forces. Cimon, 
however, provoked them to a battle, and, haviug 
defeated and sunk or taken two hundred ships, 
lauded his men, flushed with victory, and com¬ 
pletely routed the Persiau army. Returning to 
Athens after these two victories thus achieved in a 
siugle day, he employed the perquisites of his com¬ 
mand, aud the resources which he had acquired 
from his successes over the barbarians, iu the em¬ 
bellishment of his native city and iu relieving the 
wants of the indigent. He laid a part of the foun¬ 
dations of the Long Walls with magnificeut solid¬ 
ity at his own cost, and the southe'rn wall of the 


citadel was built with the treasures which he 
brought from Asia into the coffers of the State. 
He also set the example of adorning the public 
places of the city with trees; aud, by introducing 
a stream of water, converted the Academy, a spot 
about two miles north of the city, from au arid 
waste iuto a delightful grove. (See Academia.) 
He threw down the fences of his fields aud or¬ 
chards, that all who wished might enter and par¬ 
take of their fruits. He not ouly gave the usual 
entertainments expected from the rich to the mem¬ 
bers of his own borough, but kept a table con¬ 
stantly open for them. He never appeared in pub¬ 
lic without a number of persons attending him in 
good apparel, who, when they met with any elderly 
citizeu scantily clothed, would insist on exchanging 
their warm mantles for his threadbare covering. 
It was the office of the same persons respectfully to 
approach any of the poorer citizens of good char¬ 
acter whom they might see standing in the mar¬ 
ket-place, and silently to put some small pieces of 
money into their hands. This latter kind of ex¬ 
penditure was certainly of a mischievous tendency; 
aud was uot the less that of a demagogue because 
Cimon sought popularity uot merely for his owu 
sake, but for that of his order and his party. 

About B.c. 466, Cimon was sent to the Thracian 
Chersonesus, of which the Persians Still kept pos¬ 
session, aud haviug driven them out, uext reduced 
the islaud of Thasus, and took possessiou of the 
Thasiau gold mines on the neighbouring continent. 
Scarcely, however, had he returned to Attica, when 
an accusation was preferred agaiust him of having 
been corrupted by the king of Macedonia, because 
he had refrained, not, according to the common 
account, from attacking the Macedonians then at 
peace with Atlieus, but from striking a blow at the 
Thracian tribes on the frontier of that kingdom, 
who had recently cut otf the Athenian settlers on 
the banks of the Strymon. (See Amphipolis. ) 
From this accusation Cimon had a very narrow 
escape. Having beeu sent, however, after this, 
with a body of troops to aid the Spartans before 
Ithom£, aud the latter having, after some interval, 
sent back their Atheuian allies, whom they sus¬ 
pected of not lending them any effectual assist¬ 
ance, the irritation produced by this national in¬ 
sult fell principally upon Cimon, who was known 
to be au admirer of the Spartau character and 
constitution, and he was accordingly driven into 
exile. Subsequent eveuts, however, made the 
Athenians feel the want of this able commander, 
and he was recalled and seut on au expedition 
against Egypt aud Cyprus; but was carried off 
by illness, or the consequences of a wouud, iu the 
harbour of Citium, which place he was besiegiug 
(B.c. 449). His spirit, how'ever, still animated his 
countrymen; for the fleet, when sailing home with 
his remains, gained a naval victory over a large 
squadrou of Phoenician and Cilician galleys near 
the Cyprian Salamis, and followed up this victory 
by another which they gained ou shore, either over 
the troops which had landed from the enemy’s ships, 
or over a land force by which they were supported. 

Cimon was, beyond dispute, the ablest and most 
successful general of his day; and his victories 
shed a lustre on the arms of Athens which almost 
dimmed the glories of Marathon and Salamis. 

(2) A famous painter, a native of Cleouae, who 
flourished about b.c. 460. He is said to have been 
the first to paint in perspective. See Pictura. 
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Cinaethon (KivaitfanO* One of tlie most prolific 
of the Cyclic poets. See Cyclici Poetae; IIo- 
mkkus. 

Cin&ra (Ko tapa). A small island in the Aegean 
Sea, east of Naxos, celebrated for its artichokes 
(Kivdpai). 

Cilicia Lex. See Lex*. 

Cincinnatus, L. Quinctius. A Roman patri¬ 
cian, whose name belongs to the earlier history 
of the Republic, aud has a well-known and spirit- 
stirring legend connected with it. His son, Caeso 
Quinctius, had been banished on account of his vio¬ 
lent language towards the tribunes, and the father 
had retired to his own patrimony, aloof from pop¬ 
ular tumults. The successes of the Aequi and Vol- 
sci iu B.c. 458 rendered the appointment of a dic¬ 
tator necessary, and Cincinnatus was chosen to 
that high office. The delegates who were sent 
to aunounce this to him found the Roman noble 
ploughing his own fields, and from the plough he 
was transferred to the highest magistracy of his 
native State. The dictator laid aside his rural ha¬ 
biliments, assumed the ensigns of absolute power, 
levied a new army, marched all night to bring 
the necessary succour to the consul Minucius, who 
was surrounded by the enemy aud blockaded in 
his camp, and before morning surrouuded the en¬ 
emy’s army, and reduced it to a condition exactly 
similar to that in which the Romans had been 
placed. The baffled Aequi were glad to submit 
to the victor’s terms; aud Cincinnatus, thereupon 
returning in triumph to Rome, laid down his dic¬ 
tatorial power, after having hold it only fourteen 
days, and returned to his farm. At an advanced 
age he was again appointed dictator, to restrain 
the power of Spurius Maelius (q. v.), aud again 
pro veil himself the deliverer of his country (Val. 
Max. iv. 4, 7 ; Liv. iii. 26). 

Cincinnus (*Ai£)- A ringlet of hair. See 
Coma. 

Cincius Alimentus. See Alimentus. 

Cinctus ( didfapa, ircplfapa ). A sort of kilt 
reaching to the kuees, worn by men, instead of 
the tunic, while working (Van*. L. L. v. 114). 

Cinctua Gabinua. See Toga. 

Cineas (KiWav). A Thessalian, a minister and 
friend of Pyrrhus, ami employed by the latter on 
many embassies. He had been a pupil of Demos¬ 
thenes, and possessed considerable taleut as an 
orator. Having been seut by Pyrrhus to Rome 
with proposals of peace, he compared the Senate, 
on his return, to an assembly of kings, and a war 
with the Romans to a contest with another Lernae- 
an hydra. Ho died about b.c. 276. See Pyrriius. 

Cinerarium. A niche in a tomb, adapted for 
the reception of a large cinerary urn, or a sar¬ 
cophagus, as contradistinguished from columbarium 
(q. v.), which was 
of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, and only 
formed to receive 
a pair of jars (of- 
lac) (Inscript, ap. 

Grnt.850,10). The 
illustration,which 
represents one 
side of a sepul¬ 
chral chamber, as 
it appeared when 
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first excavated, presents au arrangement similar 
to that set forth by the preceding inscription, with 
two columbaria at the bottom, over which arc the 
same number of cinerary niches for urus, and a 
larger one iu the centre ( cinet'arium medianum), with 
its sarcophagus. See Sepulcrum. 

Cinerarius. See Calamistrum. 

CinSres. See Funus ; Sepulcrum. 

Cinesiaa (Kuopriar). A dithyraiubic poet of 
Athens who was ridiculed by Aristophanes and 
other writers of comedy, in revenge for which lie 
succeeded in securing the abolition of the chortgui 
for comedy. See Choregus. 

Cinga. The modern Ciuca; a river in Hispania 
Tarracouensis, falling with the Sicoris into tin* 
Iberus. 

Cingetdrix. A Gaul, one of the first meu in the 
city of the Treviri (Trfcves, Trier), who attached 
himself to the Romans, though son-in-law* to Iudn- 
tiomarns (q. v.), the head of the independent party. 

Ciugtilum. See Balteus; Zona. 

Cingtilum. A town iu Piceuum on a rock, built 
by Labieuus shortly before the breaking out of the 
Civil War, B.c. 49. It is now Cingolo. 

Cinfflo. A slave who aided iu dressing a lady's 
hair. The name is given from the cinti or powder 
employed for tinting the hair a light auburn (Serv. 
ad Verg. Acn. xii. 611). See Coma. 

Cinna. (1) L. Cornelius. An adherent of 
Marius, who played a conspicuous part in the civil 
war between that leader and Sulla. Having at¬ 
tained to the consulship, after the proscription of 
Marius by his opponent, he began to exert himself 
for the recall of the former, and accused Sulla, wrbo 
w*as just going as proconsul to Asia, of maladmin¬ 
istration. That commander, however, took uo no¬ 
tice of the complaint. After the departure of 
Sulla, he brought forward ouce more the law of 
Stilpicius, which admitted tho Italians into all the 
thirty-live tribes without distinction. A savage 
riot ensued, numbers were slain, and Cinna, with 
his chief partisans, was driven from the city by his 
colleague Octavius. The Italian towns, regarding 
the cause of Cinna as their own, received him with 
the utmost cordiality. He collected thirty legions, 
called the proscribed to his support, aud, w ith Ma* 
rius, Sertorius, and Carbo, marched npou and took 
possession of Rome. A scene of bloodshed and 
lawless rapiue now ensued, w'hich lias perhaps no 
parallel in ancient or modern times, and has de¬ 
servedly procured for those who were the actors 
in it the unmitigated abhorrence of posterity. 
Cinna and Marius, by their own authority, now 
declared themselves consuls for the eusning year: 
but Marius dying, after having held that office for 
only seventeen days, Cinua remained in effect the 
absolute master of Rome. Duriug the space of 
three years after this victory of his, he continued 
to hold possession of the government at home, a 
period during which, as Cicero remarks, the Re¬ 
public was without laws and without dignity. Ai 
length, however, Sulla, after terminating the war 
with Mithridates. prepared to march home with 
his army and punish his opponents. Ciuna, with 
his colleague Carbo, resolved thereupon to cn» 
| the Adriatic, and anticipate Snlla by attacking 
, him in Greece; hut a mutiny of their troops «o- 
; sued, iu which Cinua was slain, *B.c. 77. Haughty. 
I violent, always eager for vengeance, addicted to 
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<leb;uieliery, precipitate in his plans, bnt always 
displaying courage in their execution, China at¬ 
tained to a power little less absolute than that 
afterwards held by Sulla or Caesar; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that he should be so little 
known that scarcely a single personal anecdote of 
him is to be found on record. (2) Oue of the con¬ 
spirators agaiust Caesar (Plut. Cues.), (3) Gaius 
Hrlvius. A Roman poet, intimate with Caesar, and 
tribuue of the people at the time wlieu the latter 
was assassiuated. According to Plutarch, he went 
to attend the obsequies of Caesar, but beiug mis¬ 
taken by the populace for Ciuua the conspirator, 
was torn to pieces by them. Helvius composed 
a poem eutitled Smyrna (or Zmyrna ), on which he 
was employed nine or ten years. Four fragments 
of it have reached us. It appears to have been 
characterized by considerable obscurity of mean¬ 
ing nntil the grammarian Crassicius wrote an able 
commentary upon it (Suet. Oram. 18). Some 
other fragments have also reached us of other pro- 
dnctions of this poet. They may be found in L. 
Muller’s edition of Catullus (1870). 

Cinn&mus, Ioannks ( 'icddvvr^s Kivuayos ). One 
of the best known of the Byzautine historians who 
flourished about a.d. 1150. He wrote the life of the 
emperor Manuel Coiunenus and of his father in six 
books, still extant. Ed. by Meinekc (Bonn, 1836). 

Cinyps (K wvyfr). The modern Wad-Khakan or 
Kinifo; a small river on the northern coast of Af¬ 
rica, between the Syrtes, and formiug the eastern 
boundary of the proper territory of the African 
Tripolis. The district about it was called by the 
same name, and was famous for its fine-haired 
goats. The Romau poets use the adjective Ciny- 
phius iu the general sense of Libycus or Africus. 

Cln^ras (Ki vvpas). Supposed, iu the Greek 
mythology, to have been king of Cyprus, tho oldest 
priest of Aphrodite in Paphos, the founder of that 
city, and the ancestor of the priestly family of the 
Ciuyradae. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodite, were proverbial; and from 
Apollo, who was said to be his father, he received 
the gift of song. lie was accounted the founder 
of the ancient hymns sung at the services of the 
Paphiau Aphrodite and of Adonis. Consequently 
be was reckoued among the oldest singers aud 
musicians, his uame, perhaps, being Phoenician, 
derived from kinnor , “a harp.” The story added 
that he w r as the father of Adonis (q. v.) by his 
own daughter Myrrha, and that, when made aware 
of the sin, he took away his own life. 

Cippus. (1) Originally the trunk of a tree with 
its branches lopped off, left standing in the ground 
as a stump, or else stuck in the ground. The cip- 
pus was sometimes sharpened to a point, and thus 
used in fortification as a sort of chevaux-de-frIsc 
(Caes.fi. O. vii. 73). (2) A low coluiuu of stone, 

sometimes round, but oftener rectangular, and used 
(a) as a mark of the division of laud by the agri- 
mensores (q. v.); and ( b ) as a sepulchral monument, 
many of these haviug been exhumed. The illus¬ 
tration here given shows a cippns contained in 
the Townley collection in the British Musenm, aud 
erected to the memory of one Viria Primitiva. 

On several cippi are found the letters S. T. T. L.; 
that is. Sit tibi terra levis , whence Persius says, Non 
Urior cippus nunc imprimit ossa {Sat. i. 37). 

It was also usual to place at one corner of the 
bnrying-ground a cippus, on which the exteut of 



Sepulchral Cippus. (British Museum.) 

the burying-ground was marked, along the road 
(in /route), and backward to the fields (in agrum) 
(Hor. Sat. i. 8, 12,13). See Skpulckum. 

Cippus or Cipus, Genucius. A Roman praetor, 
on whose head horns suddenly sprouted as he was 
leaving the city. The haruspices declared this por¬ 
tent to indicate that if he re-entered Rome he 
w ould be made king, to avert which he imposed 
perpetual exile on himself (Ovid, Met.xv. 565; Val. 
Max. v. 6, 3). 

Circ6 (Kiptcrj). The sister of Aeetes, king of Col¬ 
chis, and daughter of the Sun and Persd, or Per- 
seis, one of tho ocean-nymphs. Circd is celebrated 
for her skill in magic arts, aud for her knowledge of 
subtle poisous. According to Homer ( Od.i. 135foil.), 
she dwelt iu an island (Aeaea), attended by four 
nymphs, and all persons w T ho approached her dwell¬ 
ing were first feasted, and then, on tasting the 
conteuts of her magic cup, converted into beusts. 
When Odysseus had been thrown on her shores, he 
deputed some of his companions to explore the 
country ; these, incautiously partaking of the ban¬ 
quet set before them,*were, by the effect of the en¬ 
chanted potion, transformed into swine. When 
Odysseus himself, on hearing of their misfortune 
from Eurylochns, set out to release them or share 
their fate, he was met by Hermes, who gave him a 
plant named mi oly (pco\v). potent against her magic, 
and directed him how' to act. Accordingly when 
she handed him the medicated cup, he drank of 
it freely; aud Circ<$, thinking it had produced its 
usual effect, striking him with her w and, bade him 
go join his comrades iu their stv. But Odysseus, 
drawing his sword, threatened to slay her; aud the 
terrified goddess bound herself by a solemn oath 
to do him no injury. She afterwards, at his desire, 
restored his companions to their pristine form, and 
they all abode iu her dwelling for an entire year. 
Circ6 is said to have had by Odysseus a son named 
Telegonus (q. v.), who afterwards unwittingly slew 
his own father in Ithaca, whither he had wandered 
in search of him. See Odysseus. 

Later writers took great liberties with the nar¬ 
ratives of Homer and Hesiod. Thus, for example, 
Dionysins, the Cyclic poet, makes Circ6 the daugh¬ 
ter of Aeetes by Hecat<5, the daughter of his 
brother Perses. He goes on to say that she w'as 
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cuarried to the king of tho Sarmatians, whom she 
poisoned and seized his kingdom; but, governing 
tyrannically, she was expelled, and then tied to a 
desert isle of tho ocean, or, as some said, to the 
lieadland named from her in Italy. (See Circeii.) 
xlie Latin writers thence took occasion to connect 
Cir c6 with their own scanty mythology. See Cic. 
JV. D. iii. 19, 48; and the article Scylla. 

Circeii An ancient town of Latinm on the 
promontory Circeum (Ki p*c~iov\ said by the Roman 
poets to have been the abode of Circd (q. v\). Its 
oysters were highly esteemed by the Romans (Jnv. 
iv. 140). 

Circesium (Ki pKrjaiov). A city of Mesopotamia 
on the east bank of the Euphrates, at tho month 
of the Aborrhas. It marked the extreme eastern 
limit of the Roman Empire. 

CircXnus (gapKiVor, diaftrjrrjs). A compass. The 
compass used by statuaries, architects, masons, 
and carpenters is often represented on the tombs 
of such artificers, together with the other instru- 
inents of their profession or trade. The annexed 
illustration exhibits two kinds of compasses, viz.,j 
the common kind used for drawing circles and' 
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measuring distances, and one with curved legs, 
probably intended to measure the thickuess of col¬ 
umns, cylindrical pieces of wood, or similar ob¬ 
jects. The common kind is described by the scho¬ 
liast on Aristophanes, who compares its form with 
that of the letter A. The mythologists supposed 
this instrument to have beeu invented'by Perdix, 
who was the nephew of Daedalus, and, through 
envy, throwu by him over the precipice of the 
Athenian Acropolis (Ovid, Met. viii. 251). Com¬ 
passes of various forms were discovered iu a stat¬ 
uary’s house at Pompeii. 

Circitores, Circuitores (ncptnoXoi). Horsemen 
who made the rounds in the Roman camp, and in¬ 
spected the sentry posts. Four of these inspectors, 
who were selected for this duty every day, accord¬ 
ing to a regular cycle, received from the tribune 
written instructions as to the time when they 
were to visit each post, and the number of posts 
to bo visited. After receiving their orders, they 
went and posted themselves by the first maniple 
of the triariiy the centurion of which was required 
to see that the hours of the watch were properly 
given by the souud of the trumpet; then, when 
the time came, the cirenitor of the first watch pro¬ 
ceeded on his rounds to all the posts; if he found 
the guards awake and on duty, he took their tab¬ 
lets; if he found them asleep, or any one absent 
from his post, he called upon the friends who ac¬ 
companied him to witness the fact, and so passed 
on to the next post. The same was done by the 
circuitores of the other watches. The next morn- 
iug, all the inspectors appeared before the trib¬ 
unes, and presented the tablets they had received; 
any guard whose tablet was not produced was re¬ 


quired to account for it. If the fault lay with the 
civcuitoTy he was liable to a stoning, which wu 
generally fatal. See Castra. 

Circius. A strong wind blowiug iu the south¬ 
ern part of Gaul 
from the north¬ 
west. See Aul. 

Gell. ii. 22. 

Circulator. 

The Romau name 
for any stroll¬ 
ing juggler or 
mountebank 
who made his 
living by feats 
of magic or by 
the exhibition 
of trained ani- Circulator. ( From a Tem-coia 

mals (Petron. 68 ). p > 

Circumlitio. See Pictura. 

Circumluvio. Alluvial laud. 

Circus ( itipKot ). A building used by the Ro¬ 
mans for chariot races and other amusements, the 
^general form of which was borrowed from the ir- 
noBpopos of the Greeks. (See Hippodromcs.) Iu 
name is derived from the circuit made by the rac¬ 
ing chariots (Varr. L. L . v. 153). 

The Circus Maximus in Rome was for a long time 
the only building of the kind, aud appears to have 
been the model from which all later circi were 
copied. Vitruvius does not mention the circus 
in his treatise on Roman architecture. According 
to tho legend, Romulus held the Cousualia, or 
games iu honour of the Latin deity Census 
Coxsualia), iu the Vallis Murcia, a long, narrow 
depression between the Palatine and A vent in* 1 
hills. It was during tho celebration of the.** 
games that the rape of the Sabine woroeu is said 
to have taken place (Val. Max. ii. 4). The long, 
level bottom and sloping sides of the Vallis Mur¬ 
cia made it a naturally convenient place for race* 
to be held and seen by a crowd of spectators, who 
I probably stood or sat on the grassy slopes of the 
| two hills long before any architectural structure 
was erected. See Ovid, A. A. i. 107. 

Wooden seats (fori) for the people are said to 
have been first constructed by Tarquinins Priscns 
(Liv. i. 35), and these were frequently burnt and re¬ 
built in the same material: restorations in b c.327 
and B.c. 174 are mentioned by Livy (viii. 20 , aud 
xli. 27). In the time of Inlius Caesar some of the 
seats were for the first time constructed of stoue, 
but even then and many years later the upper 
tiers and galleries were still of wood. Very seri¬ 
ous accidents are recorded to have happened under 
many of the emperors, owing to the failure of the 
wooden seats when crowded with people. No lew 
than 1000 persons are said to have been killed in 
this way during the reign of Antoninus Pius. Di¬ 
onysius (iii. 68 ), who describes the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus as it was after Iulius Caesar’s improvements, 
says that it then held 150,000 people. A destruc¬ 
tive fire iu b.c. 31 was followed by important res¬ 
torations, and Augustus added a magnificent Bar¬ 
bie pulvinar or imperial box, and placed in the 
centre of the spina the Egyptian obelisk which 
now stands in the Piazza del Popolo (Suet. Awf. 
43-45). In a.d. 36, another fire destroyed the np 
per tiers of seats on the Aventine ■ida, and 
part of the ('iron* was anon restored aad w)H^ 
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by Claudius, who rebuilt in white marble the car- 
are*, which were theu of tufa, ami replaced the 
old wooden metae by new* ones of gilt bronze (Suet. 
Claud. 21). After this restoration the Circus con- 
taiued seats, partly of marble aud partly of wood, 
for 250,000 spectators, showing that it had been 
much enlarged since the rebuilding of Iulius Caesar 
(Pliu. //. N. xxx vi. $ 102). Iu the reign of Domitian 
the marble seats were carried still higher, aud 
thenceforth the danger of fire was much diminished, 
though wooden galleries (maeniana) appear to have 
existed at the top of the cavea for many years later. 

Great additional splendour was given to the Cir¬ 
cus Maximus by Trajan, as is recorded on the re¬ 
verse of some of his first brasses; and from his 
time the building must have been among the most 
4 magnificent structures of the Roman w orld. The 
\ whole cavea with its tiers of seats, the carceres , the 
I emperor’s pultinar , and the central spina w*ere 
tthen of gleaming white marble, decorated w*ith 
^ gold and colours, studded with jewel-like glass 
V mosaics, and adorned with long lines of col- 

S umns made of richly-tinted Oriental marbles and 
rows of large statues iu marble and gilt bronze, 
together w*ith costly metal screens and richly 

k i- 


general construction. Additional help is given by 
the well-preserved remains of the Circus of Max- 
entitis, of which a plan is given on the following 
page. Though quite different in ground-plan, yet 
in the arrangement of the seats and in its external 
facade the Circus once chisely resembled the Colos¬ 
seum (q. v.),except that tie general effect must have 
been much more splendici^since in the Circus noth¬ 
ing but marble and gilt bronze was visible.^Part 
of the exterior facade of the Circus is forfrffmitely 
shown iu the great oil-painting in the museum at 
Mantua, giving a bird’s-eye view r of Rome as it 
was in the fifteenth century. A fac-simile of this 
is shown iu De Rossi’s Plante di lioma anterior i al 
XVI™ Secolo (Rome, 1879). See also Middleton, 
Anc. Rome in 1885, p. 287, aud fig. 10 on p. 83; id* 
Remains of Anc. Rome (Loudon, 1892), vol. ii. pp. 40- 
GO; and the article Roma. There is an interesting 
etching of the sixteenth century which show’s a 
large portion (now destroyed) of the concrete vaults 
which supported the long line of the carea seats. 
Excavations made a few years ago at the foot of the 
southwestern slope of the Palatine have exposed a 
long series of chambers, which formed part of the 
immense substructures of the Circus. These cliam> 


Circus Maximus. (Restoration by Benvenuto.) 


sculptured thrones for officials of rank (Plin. Paneg . 
51). Still further accommodation was added by 
Constantine; and Constantins set on the spina a 
second obelisk, which his father had transported 
from Thebes (Aurel. Viet. Caes. 40), and which now 
stands in the piazza of the Lateran. After this 
fiual enlargement the Circus held, according to the 
Xotitia, the almost iucredible number of 385,000 
people. The best MS. of the Xotitia gives 485,000 
as the number of possible spectators in the Circus, 
which probably includes the crowds of people 
outside the Circus on the upper slopes of the two 
hills, who would have a distinct though distant 
view of the whole arena. It is impossible to dis¬ 
cover with absolute accuracy what the size of 
the Circus Maximus was when complete; it can¬ 
not, how'ever, have been less than 2000 feet long, 
by more than 600 feet w ide, measuring outside.J 
In spite of its enormous size very little nowie- 
maius of the Circus Maximus; but the excavations 
of recent years have brought to light some very 
interesting portions of the substructures; and 
these, with the help of some drawings niado in 
the sixteenth century, when a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Circus was still very complete, enable 
ns to form a fairly accurate notion of its plan and 


hers were used for brothels (Jnv. iii. 65), for refresh¬ 
ment stalls (Dionys. vii. 72), and other purposes. 
They open upon a road, paved with flint blocks, 
which appears to have run at the foot of the Pala¬ 
tine along the whole northeastern side of the Circus, 
and led from the Forum Boarium to the Porta Capen a. 

Ow’ing to their lofty positions, the palace of 
Augustus and the other imperial buildings on the 
Palatine must have commanded a very complete 
view of the races in the Circus; and some of the 
emperors built special additions to their palaces 
to enable them to see the games without leaving 
tlieir residences (Suet. Calig. 18). See Palatium. 

Arrangements of tiie Circus. —The drawing 
of the Circus of Maxcntius given on the next page 
will serve to give an idea of the arrangements of 
the Circus Maximus, from which it was copied. 

According to Livy, the Roman senators from a 
very early period had the privilege of special 
seats at the Circus. Augustus arranged a com¬ 
plete classification of the spectators. He reserved 
the podium for the Senate and persons of high 
rank, and allotted special seats to soldiers, mar¬ 
ried plebeians, boj*s and tlieir paedagogi, women, 
etc. (See Suet. Aug. 44; Nero, 11; and the Mon. 
Ancyranum, ed. Mommsen, Berlin, 1883.) Until 
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Plan or the Circus of Maxentlus. 


AA. Carceres. HH. Entrances between the carceres and gra- 

B. Porta Pompae. entrance in. centre of the dus. 

carceres. II. Towers. 

CC. Gradu8, seats of the spectators. K. Alba linea, starting line. 

I). Tribunal Iudictun LL. Metae. 

E. Pulvlnar, seat of the omperor. MM. Spinae 

F. l’orta Triumphalis. N. (Seep. 353.) 


this classification, the fact that men aud women 
sat together in the Circus had been one of its pe¬ 
culiarities as a place of amuscineut—a fact often 
alluded to by Ovid. Cushions ( pulcini) were used, 
especially by ladies, on the hard marble seats, aud 
footstools ( scabella ) were sometimes introduced, 
though cqch grndus was so low—only thirteen to 
fourteen inches high—that these can have been 
of but little use. See Ovid, A. A. i. 160-162. 

A large number of interesting inscriptions have 
beeu found at different times, which throw much 
light on the way iu which the seats were appor¬ 
tioned in the cirri and amphitheatres of Rome. 
(See Lanciaui, Inscriz. d. Anjit. Fine., Rome, 1884.) 
The cavea was divided into bands called maeniana 
by the horizontal passages, ambulacra or praerinc- 
tiones ; there were probably three of these divi¬ 
sions or maeniana in the Circus Maximus, without 
counting the gallery at the top. The lowest of 
these divisions was called maenianum primum , 
and the highest was called summum; each of 
these bands of seats was also divided by flights 
of steps into cunei, which were numbered; each 
line of seats (gradus) in each cuneus was also num¬ 
bered ; aud as there were no divisions to separate 
one place from the next, each gradus was meas¬ 
ured, and allotment was made to various classes 
of a fixed number of feet measured from one end. 
Thus, for example, the space allotted to a collegi¬ 
um of priests might be described as follows: “In 
the first maenianum , in the twelfth cuneus , nine 
feet of gradi 4 and 5.” 

Iu additiou to the cavea proper and its podium , 
various state boxes were constructed of marble, 
with columns and arches to support the entabla¬ 
ture and roof of each. Ono series of these (cubicn- 
la or suggest us) was over the carceres, and appears 
to have been occupied by the giver of the games 
( editor spectaculorum ) and his friends. Another 
elevated box (the tribunal iudicum , D) was placed 
at oue side for the umpires, who decided which 
chariot first crossed the line chalked on the arena 
iu front of them. See Henzen, Acta Fratrum Ar¬ 
eal , p. 37 (Berlin, 1874). 

A separate puhinar or state box (E) for the im¬ 
perial family, of great size and magnificence, was 
erected on the Palatine side of the Circus Maximus 
(Suet. Claud . 4). Au interesting relief of the third 
century a.d., found at Foligno, represents the pre¬ 
siding magistrate or editor of the games seated in 


his box over j 
the careens; be i 
holds in his baud | 
a bag of money, 
which he is about ] 
to give to the 
winning chariot¬ 
eer, who has driv- | 
en up and is sa¬ 
luting him from 
below. A simi¬ 
lar sceue is repre¬ 
sented on several , 
of the ivory con- I 
sular diptychsof j 
the fourth aud | 
fi f t h centnries. 
(See Gori, The - I 
mur. Vet . Dipt., 
Floreuce, 1759 1 . ( 

The chief of these 
is the celebrated leaf of a fourth century diptych I 
in the Museo Quiriniauo at Brescia. On this the i 
presiding consul sits in his pulvinar; in the arena 
below four quadrigae are racing round the spina, I 
which, like that ou the Lyons mosaic, is a long 
tank of water. The w^y in which the reins were 
l ooned roun d the body of the river (auriga) is 
clearly shown ; each holdsyi his fmim wjpit seeius 
to be a combination of whif» and goad; aud they 
all wear fasciae round their \egs and bodies. The 
horses’ legs are also closelw bound about with 
thongs. Sec Frohuer, La Vei\erie Antique (Paris, 
1879). \ 

Ou the ivories the consul, orVther president of 
the games, is usually re presented in the puhinar , 
magnificently robed iu the toga plcta aud pallium , 
and iu some cases holding in his sand the mappa 
or napkin with which he gave thA sigual for the 
start. ^ 

The starting end of the Circus wis form ed by a 
row-of'ffmall vaulted chambers (carceres,~K A), each 
largo enough for one chariot and fmshorscs. Of 
these carceres there were at the most twhl^e. Each 
had two doors—one behind, by which the^ariot i 
entered, and oue in front, openiug into th e artenji. 
This latter doorway was closed by foldingjloorsA J 
with open work (cancelli) in the panels, ^hese Li 
doors were thrown open at the start hi slaves \ 
(tentores ), two to each doorway (as in the" accom¬ 
panying illustration), who flung them open simul- 



Doors of Carceres opened by Slaves. (Muaco Borgiano. 
Velletri.) 


taueously at the signal. In early times the race* 
appear to have begun at the carceres ; but later, 
the actual start took place at a liue marked on the 
arena with white chalk or lime (alba linea), and 
hence sometimes called creta or calx (K). A simi¬ 
lar white lino for the finish was drawn opposite 
the judge’s box (D), at a point unequally distant 
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from the two metae. The starting-line was drawn 
opposite the metae that were nearest the carceres. 
The carceres received no light except what came 



Doors of Carceres. (British Museum.) 


through the gratiug. Their narrow openings are 
called fauces . The lofty state-boxes above the 
carceres, with their colonnades and arches, towered 
to an imposing height, and the whole structure 
was known as the oppidum, from its resemblance 
to the gate and towers of a city (Varr. X. X. v. 
153). 

A brass of Caracalla shows the external facade 
of the oppidum , and a sort of bird's-eye view be¬ 
yond of the iuterior of the Circus, with its spina , 
central obelisk, and aediculae , and statues in quad¬ 
rigae set at the top of fbe wall surrounding the 
eacea. It will be seen from the typical plan given 
above that the carceres (A A) are slightly curved 
od plan, aud are constructed ou a segmental line, 
the centre of which is struck from a poiut midway 
(N) between the line of the spina and the side of 
the cavea. This plan was adopted in order that 
the chariots in all the carceres might have as near¬ 
ly as possible a position of equal advantage at the 
start. The special career occupied by each chariot 
was fixed on by drawiug lots. 

The spina (back-bone) was a long, low wall, or 
rather platform, of marble (M MJ, set in the middle 
ef the arena to separate the going and returning 
eourse of the racers. The line of the spina is not 
parallel to that of the cavea , but is slightly in¬ 
clined so as to leave a wider space at K than that 
near the semicircular end. The object of this 
seems to have been that the chariots might have 
more space where they were crowded together at 
the start than at other points where some would 
have begun to tail off. 

Various mosaics and reliefs show the spina (M M) 
covered with a series of statues and ornamental 
structures, such as obelisks, small aediculae or 
shrines, columns surmounted by statues, altars, 
trophies, and fountains. In addition to these were 
two sets of seven marble eggs (ova) at each end of 
the spina —each set mounted ou a small aedicula , 


to which access was given by a ladder. One of 
these eggs was removed after each lap (curriculum) 
was run (Varr. Re Rust. i. 2,11), there being usual¬ 
ly seven laps to each race (missus). According to 
Livy (xli. 27), these ova were first set on the spina 
by the censors in b.c. 174; but Dio Cassius attrib¬ 
utes their iutroduction to Agrippa, in the reign 
of Augustus. He is, however, probably confusing 
them with another series of ornaments — seven * 


dolphins, which were set ou a similar aedicula and 
served a similar purpose (Jnv. vi. 590). These 
dolphins must have been too heavy to take down, 
aud were probably merely moved in some way to 
indicate the number of laps. 

Iu some ancient representations, as in a mosaic 
found at Lyons and figured on page 355, the dolphins 
form fountains—water spouting from the mouth 
of each fish. This shows that they could not 
have been wholly removed. The eggs had some 
sacred connection with the Dioscuri, aud the 
dolphins with Neptune (or Consus)—deities who 
were the patrons of horses and racing (Tertull. De 
Sped. 8). The Lyons mosaic, which no doubt rep¬ 
resents the local circus, has what appears to have 
been a common 
form of spina , con¬ 
sisting of a long 
tank of water in¬ 
stead of the mar¬ 
ble podium ; stat¬ 
ues aud other or¬ 
naments stand on 
pedestals in the 
water. Two sar¬ 
cophagi in the Sala 
della Biga iu the 
Vatican have re¬ 
liefs which repre¬ 
sent a chariot-race 
of Cupids in the 
Circus Maximus, 
and show clearly 
the spina and its 
ornaments, among 
which are statues Metae * ( Re,ief in the Br,tl8h Mu ' 
of Apollo Helios, scum.) 

Cybel6, Victory, a quadriga, aud an obelisk, as 
well as the eggs and dolphius. The metae are 
shown at each end; a similar relief is given in 
the illustration above. 



The metae (L L), the goals, were three tall, cou- 
ical objects (Ovid, Met. x. 106; Hor. Carm. i. 1, 5) set 
on a semicircular plinth, at a short distance from 
each end of the spina. From the time of Claudi¬ 
us, they were of gilt bronze decorated with bands 
iu relief, as is shown iu the above illustration 



fe* in the Circus, showing the Spina, with the Dolphins, Obelisk, and Ova. (Ancient relief in the 

Vatican.) 


from a relief in 
the British Mu¬ 
seum. These 
formed the turn¬ 
ing-points for the 
chariots. The 
primae metae are 
not, as might be 
expected, the 
ones nearest to 
the 8 tart, but 
those near the 
semicircular end 
of the Circus, 
round which the 
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chariots made their first turn. Tertullian (Be 
Sped. v. 8) mentions that the ancieut altar of 
Cousus iu the Circus Maximus was ad primds me - 
tan; it appears to have been in the spina t and was 
only exposed to view during the progress of the 
games. 

Remaius of the spina, stripped of all its rich mar¬ 
ble decorations, exist in the Circus of Maxentius, 
at Vienne in France (Bull. Inst. 1861, p. 143), aud 
in the circus of Carthage (Falbe, VEmplacement 
de Carthage, p. 40). 

The arena, or sandy floor of the Circns, like that 
of the Cplosseum, was on some occasions strewn 
with glittering particles of mica, red lead, or per¬ 
fumes, by the osteutatious extravagance of the 
emperors (Suet. Cal. 18). That part of the arena 
which formed the course for the chariots was 
known as the spatium (Juv. vi. 582). The space 
near the carceres was known as the circus primus , 
while that on each side of the spina was the circus 
interior (Varr. L. L. v. 154). 

Before the construction of amphitheatres in 
Rome, the Circus Maximus was used for gladia¬ 
torial fights with wild beasts and other scenes of 
butchery. The Ancyraean inscription records that 
Augustus had no less than 3500 wild beasts slaugh¬ 
tered in the Circus, Forum, and amphitheatre, in 
tweuty-six exhibitions. 

In order to keep the beasts from reaching the 
spectators on the carea, Iulius Caesar constructed 
a canal (euripns) ten feet wide aud ten feet deep 
all round the arena; this was supplied by a stream 
which still rnns through the site of the Circus, 
near the modern Via de* Cercbi (Suet. Iul. 39). 
After the erection of the amphitheatre of Statilius 
Taurus in the reign of Augustus, the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus appears to have been no longer used for fights 
with beasts, and the euripus was therefore filled 
up by Nero (Plin. H. N. viii. $ 21). It was, how¬ 
ever, again introduced in later times (Lamprid. 
Ueliog. 23). 

Other Circi at Rome. —Few remains of other 
circi exist to-day above ground at Rome. The im¬ 
portant edifices of this sort were as follows : 

(1) The Circus Flamiuius which gave its name 
to the Campus Flamiuius, au important part of 
the Campus Martins (q. v.). It was fouuded iu 
honour of the censor C. Flamiuius Nepos, killed 
at the battle of Lake Trasimenus, B.c. 217. 

(2) The Circus of Caligula and Nero in the Horti 
Agrippinae, at the foot of the Vatican Hill (Suet. 
Claud. 21). No traces of this circus are visible at 
the present time. 

(3) The Circus of Hadrian iu the Campus Vati¬ 
can us, near the emperor’s Mausoleum. No traces 
of it now remain. 

(4) The Circus of Maxentius on the Via Appia, 
two miles from the walls of Rome, is sufficiently 
well preserved to show its original form, though 
it is completely stripped of its marble seats, col¬ 
umns, and other rich decorations. Till 1825 it was 
thought to be a circus built by Caracalla, but 
three inscriptions which were then found showed 
that it was dedicated in a.d. 311 to the memory 
of Romulus, who died in a.d. 309, by his father 
Maxentius. The plan of this circus is shown on 
page 352; the greater part of the external wall is 
still stauding, but the concrete vaults which sup¬ 
ported the seats have mostly fallen in. 

(5) The Circus of Sallust, called after the his¬ 
torian. 


The Circus Games. —The games in the circus 
(Ludi Circenses) opened with a grand procession 
(pompa ), which gathered on the Capitoline Hill, 
passed down the Clivus Capitoliuus into the 
Forum, along the Via Sacra, then branched off 
along the Vicus Tuscus, aud so through the Vela- 
brum iuto the Forum Boarium, where was the 
entrance into the Circns at the Porta Pompae. It 
then passed once round the spina , pausing to offer 
sacrifices aud to salute the imperial pulvinar . The 
gorgeous procession which opens a modern bull¬ 
fight iu Spain bears much resemblance to the 
Roman pompa circensis: it winds round the arena, 
and theu pauses to salute the presiding official, who 
gives the signal to begin by throw'iug a key to the 
chief espada. The Roman procession w as headed 
by the presiding magistrate, or iu some cases by 
the emperor himself, in a higa or quadriga , wear¬ 
ing the dress and iusignia of a triumphaut general; 
probably a survival from the time w r hen the ludi 
circenses w'ere celebrated in honour of victorions 
generals. A gold wreath w'as held over his head 
by a slave (Liv. v. 14; Juv. x. 35-46; Dionys. vii. 
72). Next catne a crowd of noble citizens ou foot 
and on horseback; then the chariots and horse¬ 
men who were to take part in the games, accom¬ 
panied by musicians. Next in order were priests, 
grouped in their various collegia ; bearers of holy 
water, incense, and sacrificial implements; and 
statues of deities in chariots (tensac) drawn by 
horses, mules, or elephants, or else borne in litters 
(fercula ) ou men’s shoulders, aud attended by 
noble Romau youths (Dionys. vii. 72). Statues iu 
litters and in a car drawn by four elephants are 
shown in an aucient sarcophagus relief figured in 
the Ann. Inst. 1839, tav. o. The games mainly con¬ 
sisted of chariot-races; the cars ( eurrus ) being 
drawm by various numbers of horses, from two np 
to ten, and called higae, trigae , quadrigae , seiugt*. 
septemiuges, and so on according to the number 
attached to each car. In early times higae aud 
quadrigae were mostly used; but under the later 
Empire wonderful skill was displayed by some of 
the drivers in managing a large number of horses. 
In a higa both horses were under a yoke ( iugum ), 
aud were called equi iugales; in chariots with four 
or more horses, only the two in the middle were 
yoked; those at the sides were merely attached by 
traces (funes), and were therefore called equi 
funales. 

The chariots were light structures of wood 
bound with bronze, high iu front and open be¬ 
hind. The Sala della Biga in the Vaticau is so 
named from an ancieut (restored) marble chariot, 
possibly a votive offeriug for victory in the Circus* 
See Currus. 

Aurigae. —The drivers (aurigae or agitatores) 
were usually slaves or men of low class. They 
wore a short tunic laced round the body with 
leathern thongs (fasciae); other thongs bound 
their thighs. The accompanying illustration shows 
the statue of an auriga, no doubt some distin¬ 
guished winner; it is now iu the Vaticau by the 
marble higa ; the arms and legs have been restored, 
as well as the head. That shown in the cut does 
not belong to it. The aurigae wore a low', close- 
fitting cap—not a bronze helmet. Though be¬ 
longing to a despised class, the favourite vtrigae 
in the degraded times of the Empire were much 
honoured and f&ted, and their society was sought 
after by the dissolnte Roman youth. Very great 
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skill, con rage, and coolness were required to gnide 
a chariot successfully round tlie sharp turns of the 
itutae, among a jostling 
crowd of other horses aud 
chariots, especially as 
each driver tried to upset 
his rivals. Constant acci¬ 
dents must have hap¬ 
pened, for almost every 
aucient representation 
of a circus race shows 
one or more chariots 
overturned; aud this 
was especially danger¬ 
ous, as the auriga drove 
with the reins looped 
rouud his waist. That he 
might have a chauce of 
cutting himself free in 
case of accident, he wore a 
curved knife {falx) stuck 
in his waist-bands; this 
is shown in the Vatican 
statue here given. No 
doubt on© of the chief 
attractions of the Circus 
to the brutal Romans 
must have been the sight of the crushed limbs 
of an unfortunate driver among the struggling 
hoofs of his fallen horses, or under the wheels of 
a luckier rival. In spite of these dangers some 
drivers lived to win an enormous number of victo¬ 
ries. The monument of the a uriga Diodes (tire. a.d. 
150) records that he defeated Scorpus, the wiuner 
of2048 races; Pomp. Musclosus, the winnerof 3559; 
and Pomp. Epaphroditus, who had >vou 1407 times. 
Diodes himself, wlieu he retired from his profession 
at the age of forty-two, had won 3000 races of big ax ^ 
and 1462 with more than two horses. The victorious 
auriga received a prize of money ; or in some cases, 
if a slave, he won his freedom. The prize was 
sometimes called the braheum or bravium (fipaficiov, 
Prud. Peristeph. v. 538; cf. St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24), 
and the giver of the prize was kuown as the 
brabeuta (Suet. Nero , 53). The winners of impor¬ 
tant races, on which there was heavy betting, some¬ 
times received enormous sums of money from pa¬ 
trons who had backed them (Juv. vii. 113, 243; 
Suet. Claud . 21; Capitol. Ver. 6). Martial (x. 74, 
5) mentions one named Scorpus, who, in the reign 
of Doinitian, won no less than fifty purses of gold 


in one hour’s racing. M. Renan in November, 1878, 
read before the Soci<$t£ des Inscriptions in Paris a 
paper on an interesting inscription found in Rome, 
which recorded that a Moorish auriga named 
Crescens had during ten years (a.d. 115-124) won 
1,556,346 sesterces with four horses called Circus, 
Acceptus, Delicatus, aud Cotynus. Under the Em- 
j pire, wealthy Roman citizens were not ashamed to 
! act the part of aurigae f especially after Caligula 
and Nero had set the example. 

| Race-horse a.—The horses used for racing pur¬ 

poses were mostly bred in Spain, Sicily, Mauri¬ 
tania, northern Greece, and, in late times, in Cap¬ 
padocia. No expense or trouble was spared in their 
training, aud the Romans were careful not to spoil 
the horse (in the way the modern English racer is 
ruined) by using it too soon. As a rule the Ro¬ 
man racer was not broken in till the age of three, 
nor allowed to run iu a race till five. Conse- 
; queutly some of the horses won a surprising num¬ 
ber of victories. A horse which had won 100 races 
was called centenarius ; in the inscription of Diodes 
a horse called Tuscus is mentioned as the winner of 
429 races; a horse belonging to Diodes himself 
was a ducenarim. Like the modern Romans, the 
anoieuts seem to have disfigured their horses by 
branding on the dank the initial or badge of the 
owner; which is shown on several mosaic pave¬ 
ments. Stallions were used, aud apparently but 
few mares were trained for races. Almost all the 
names of race-horses which exist iu mosaic pictures 
or in inscriptions are those of males. See Fried- 
lander, DeNominibus Equorum Circensium (Konigs- 
berg, 1875). 

The public training-stables of Rome consisted 
of six or more groups of buildings in Regio IX in 
the Campus Martins, aud near the Circus Flamiu- 
ins (see Jordan, Topogr. der Stadt Rom , ii. 554). In 
1878, in the village of Oued-Atmeuia iu Algeria, 
some elaborate mosaic pavements were found iu 
the villa of Pompeianus, proconsul of Africa under 
Honorius, who appears to have been a great breeder 
of Moorish horses for the Circus. Perspective 
views of the training-stables are represented on 
these mosaics, aud other pictures show the racers 
in their stalls, carefully clothed from head to foot. 
The name of each horse is placed by it—e. g. Altus, 
Pullentiauu8, Delicatns, Polydoxns, etc., aud an 
auriga named Cresconius is also depicted. Large 
coloured drawings of these by M. Martin were ex¬ 
hibited in Paris, in 1878, and afterwards published 



Statue of an Auriga. (Vat¬ 
ican.) 



Circus Games. (Lyons Mosaic.) 
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by the Soc. Archdol. de Coustautiue, in 1879. The 
training-stables seem to have been centres of in¬ 
trigue and villainy of all kinds: bribes were given, 
and horses were ofteu “ hocussed.” Caligula, who 
spent much of his time in the stables of his favour¬ 
ite factio, is said to have poisoned the cleverest 
drivers of his rivals 1 horses. See Dio Cass. lix. 5 
aud 14. 

Large sums of money were lost aud wou on the 
races ( sponsio , u betting / 7 Juv. xi. 202, with Mayor’s 
note; Mart. Ep. xi. 1,15). Race-cards ( libelli ) were 
sold with lists of the horses and names of the driv¬ 
ers; and these were also given in the advertise¬ 
ments of the games, which were painted in large 
letters on conspicuous walls: examples of these 
have beeu found at Pompeii. In addition to the 
chariots and their drivers, men on horseback ap¬ 
pear to have galloped with the racers, exciting 
them with shouts; after the race these iubilatores , 
as they were called, seem to have called out the 
name of the wiuuer. In some cases these attend¬ 
ants were on foot {cursores). 

In early times only four chariots ran in each 
race ( missus), one for each colour (see below); in 
later times eight or even ten chariots started to¬ 
gether. The startiug sigual was given by the pre¬ 
siding magistrate, who waved a mappa (Liv. viii. 
40,2; xlv. 1, 6 ; Mart. xii. 29,9); and hence Juvenal 
(xi. 193) calls the circus games spectacula mappae. 
Seveu laps or circuits ( curricula ) of the spina ap¬ 
pear to have been the usual length of each missus. 
(See Varro, quoted by Aul. Gell. iii. 10.) On one 
occasion Domitian reduced the number of laps to 
five, in order to get 100 missus iuto one day. In 
early times very few races were run in a day; 
even iu the time of Iulius Caesar they did not usu¬ 
ally exceed ten or twelve. Caligula increased the 
number to twenty, or on very grand occasions 
twenty-four; but in later times a long succession 
of races was run throughout the whole day from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Intervals between sets of races were filled up by 
exhibitions of rope-danciug, tumbling, and feats 
of horsemanship, very like those of a modern cir¬ 
cus. See Dbsultor. 

In addition to these races and games, the young 
Romans sometimes held reviews and assaults of 
arms ( armaturae ) in the Circus Maximus; these 
were sometimes on foot ( armaturae pedestres) and 
sometimes on horseback ( equestres ). One variety 
of this was called the Ludus Troiae (Tac. Ann. xi. 
11 ; Suet. Aug. 43, aud Nero, 7). Various other en¬ 
tertainments, such as feasts, were sometimes given 
in the Circus (Stat. Silo. i. 6, 28); or money was 
fluug among a crowd iu the arena. Ou one occa¬ 
sion Probus planted aud stocked an artificial forest 
with wild animals and birds in the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, aud finally let in the people to kill and carry 
off what they could (Vop. Prdb. 19). 

The factiones were companies or organizations 
of contractors who provided horses, drivers, and all 
other requisites for the games. The factio system 
was not developed till the time of the Empire; 
under the Republic a few citizens of knightly rauk 
provided all the requisites. The giver of the en¬ 
tertainment (< editor spectacularum) only found the 
money, the whole business being managed by the 
factiones. Each factio was distinguished by a col¬ 
our, which was worn by the aurigac aud other per¬ 
formers iu the ludi. At first there were only two 
factiones, distinguished by the colours red and 


white, russata and albata ; next blue (reneta) was 
added, probably in the time of Augustus; aud a 
fourth, green ( prasina), came in soon after (Jnv. 
xi. 196; and Tertnll. De Spect. 9). Lastly, Domitiau 
added purple and gold —purpureus et auratus pan- 
nus (Suet. Dom. 7). Under the later Empire each 
factio consisted of a sort of collegium, carefully or¬ 
ganized and ranked in classes of every kind, such 
as the methodical and bureaucratic Romans de¬ 
lighted iu. At the head of each was a factionit 
dominus, and under him were employes, slaves, 
aud artisans of every sort required for the whole 
management of the ludi. The number and classes 
of a familia quadrigaria (a division of n factio) are 
given in au ancient inscription published by Gra¬ 
ter, 336-339. The familia consists of twenty-five 
decuriones —that is, at least 250 people, who are 
classified as follows: aurigae, agitatores, and qmd- 
rigarii, drivers of four-horse chariots; conditom 
and succonditores, grooms and helpers; sellarii , sad¬ 
dlers ; sutores , cobblers; sarcinatores, tailors; mar- 
garitarii, pearl - embroiderers; medici, surgeous; 
magistri aud doctores , perhaps trainers aud instruc¬ 
tors ; viator es, messengers; vilici, farm-servants to 
supply fodder; tentores , probably the men who 
pulled the ropes to open the doors of the careeret; 
sparsores , water-men: these probably watered the 
dry arena to prevent clouds of dust from rising, and 
also brought water to refresh the men and horses. 

The rivalry between the different colours of the 
factions and the heavy betting on the races often 
led to scenes of riot and bloodshed. (See Factio.) 
Eveu in Rome, faction fights frequently took place 
towards the declining period of the Empire, but it 
was not till after the transference of the Roman 
capital to Constantinople that these disturbances 
reached their highest pitch. In the sixth century, 
the great circus at Constantinople was frequently 
the scene of the most hideous slaughter, and on one 
occasion in the reign of Justinian the tumult was 
not suppressed till about 30,000 of the rioters had 
beeu killed (see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cap. xl.). 
A great part of this circus is still well preserved, 
though stripped of all its rich marble liniugs and 
columns. 

For the various festivals that were celebrated 
by circus games, see the separate articles on the 
Cerealia, Consualia, Equiria, Floralia, and un¬ 
der Ludi. 

For further information the reader should con¬ 
sult TertnlliaUjZte Spectaculis; Panviuius ,DeLudis 
Circensibus (Venice, 1600); Bulengerus, De Circo 
Romano , printed by Graevius, Thesaur. Ant. Rom. 
ix. (Lyons, 1694); Biancoui, Descrizione dei Cerchi 
(Rome, 1789); Bianchiui, Circi Max. Iconographia 
(Rome, 1828); Canina, Roma Antica, vol. i.(Rome, 
1830); Nibby, Circo delto di Caracalla (Rome, 
1825); Magnin, Origines du Thedtre (Paris, 1838); 
Hodgkiu, Letters of Cassiodorus ( London, 1886); 
aud articles in the Ann. Inst. Arch. Rom. for 1839, 
1863, and 1870. 

Ciris. A poem falsely ascribed to Vergil, and 
sometimes printed with his works. It consists 
of 541 hexameter lines, giving an account of the 
treacherous conduct of the Megarian princess 
Scylla towards her father, Nisus, and her trans¬ 
formation iuto the bird Ciris. It is dedicated to 
the sou of Messalla, and draws largely upon Ver¬ 
gil’s verse, eleven lines being copied outright, aud 
eight with the chauge of only oue word. Other 
portions suggest Catullus and occasionally Lucre- 
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this. The metrical treatment is less careful than 
Vergil’s own, while the style is more lively. See 
Kreuuen, Prolegomena in Cirin ( Utrecht, 1882); 
Walz, De Carmine Ciria (Paris, 1881); Siecke, De 
yiso et Scylla in Area Mutatia (Berliu, 1884); and R. 
Ellis in the Ametican Journal of Philology f voL viii. 
p. 399. 

Cirrha (K Ippa). See Crissaeus Sinus. 

Cirrus. See Coma. 



datum. 


Cirta (KipTa) t later Constanti'na. Now Constan¬ 
tine ; a city of the Massylii in Numidia, fifty Roman 
miles from the sea; the capital of Syphax, and 
of Masinissa and his successors. Its position on 
a height, surrounded by the river Ampsagas, made 
it almost impregnable, as the Romans found in 
the Jugurtliiue, and the French in the Algerian 
wars. It was restored by Constantine the Great, 
in honour of whom it received its later name. A 
Roman bridge and the remains of a Roman aque¬ 
duct still interest the arclneologist, and in 1858 a 
fine statuette of a Wingless Victory was discovered 
here. 

Cisalpina Gallia. See Gallia. 

Cismm. Alight, open carriage with two wheels, 
like a gig, adapted for two persons. Its form is 
sculptured on the monumental column at Igel, 
near Treves (see illustration). It had a box or 
case, probably under the seat. The cista were 
quickly drawn by mules (cisia volantia). Cicero 
mentions the case of a messenger who travelled 
fifty-six miles ill ten hours in such vehicles, which 
were kept for hire at the sta¬ 
tions along the great roads—a 
proof that the ancients consid¬ 
ered six Roman miles per hour 
as an extraordinary speed. The 
conductors of these hired gigs 
were called cisiarii, and were 
subject to penalties for careless 
or dangerous driving. See Cic. Pro Roac . Amerin 
7; Ulpian, xiii. 

Cispadana Gallia. See Gallia. 

Ciaaeus (Kurtrcur). A king in Thrace, and father 
of Theauo, or, according to others (Eurip. Hec. 3), 
of Hecuba (q. v.), who is hence called CisseTs (Kur- 

OTfts). 

Cissia (Ki<r<rca). A very fertile district of Susi- 
atia, on the Choaspes. The inhabitants, Cissii, were 
a wild, free people, resembling the Persiausiu their 
manners (Herod, iii. 91). 

Cissus (Kurcrdr). A town of Macedonia, in the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, which contributed to the 
aggrandizement of that city. 

Ciasybium (iciaavfiiov). A large rustic cup of 
wood with one or two handles and sometimes 
adorned with carving. (See Theocr. i. 27.) The 
name is derived from xurcrdr, and probably means 

made of ivy-wood.” 

Cista, Cistella (* 10 x 17 , kiotis). (1) Originally a 
wicker basket used for holding vegetables and 
other produce (Plin. //. N. xv. GO), and of 
either square or cylindrical shape. (2) A 
ballot-box, into which the voters cast their 
tabellae, and of which the form and general 
appearance are shown in the annexed illus¬ 
tration taken from a coin of the gens Cas¬ 
sia. It is to be carefully distinguished from 
the aitella , the urn from which the names of the 


tribes or centuries were drawn by lot. (See Co 
mitia.) (3) Any box or casket, usually of small 
size, and intended for almost any purpose—e. g. a 
book-box (= capsa), a jewel-case, a toilet-box. Of 
the last-named variety of cista, a great many very 
beautiful specimens have been fouud of basket- 
work. They appear to have been used largely 
for holding hair-pins, sponges, small mirrors, and 
scent-bottles. Most of them have been discov¬ 
ered in the southern part of Italy (Magna Grae- 
cia); fewer in Greece proper and in Etruria. The 
metal ciatae (bronze or sil¬ 
ver), on the other hand, 
come almost exclusively 
from Praenost^, where 
they were produced on a 
large scale. The most 
beautiful of these and 
the first to be discovered 
(about the year 1737 ) is 
the celebrated Ficoroni Cista, toilet-basket. 
data, now* in the Museo 

Kirclieriano at Rome. In 1866, Scboeue described 
seventy ciatae from PraenesttS alone. In 1882, Fer- 
nique reported the number as having reached one 
hundred. (4) The name ciatae was also giveu to 
the small boxes carried in the processions at the 
Greek festivals of Demcter and Dionysus, and con¬ 
taining the sacred things connected with the wor¬ 
ship of the deities. (See Catull. lxiv. 259.) The 
shape was sometimes oblong; oftener cylindrical. 
To distinguish these from the common ciatae 7 they 
are generally called ciatae myaticae. See Cistopho- 
rus; Mysteria. 

Cista Castellaniana. An Etruscau casket dis¬ 
covered by Signor Castellani, a Roman jeweller, 
and now in the British Museum. 

Cista Ficoroniana. The most celebrated of the 
ciatae 7 or jewel-caskets, found in Italy. It w as dis¬ 
covered by an Italian scholar, Ficoroni, in 1745, 




Cista Ficoroniana. 
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at Lugano, about five miles from Palestrina. Au 
Englishman offered him a large sum for it, but he 
preferred to present it to the Museo Kircheriano 
of the Jesuit College in Rome, where it is still pre¬ 
served. It is cylindrical iu shape, about fifty cen¬ 
timetres high and forty-two iu diameter, aud bears 
upon its somewhat convex side representations of 
scenes from the story of the Argonauts. The finish 
of the drawing and the freshness aud spirit of the 
composition make the work exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive. An inscription upon it gives the name of 
the owuer aud the artist: 

Dindia . Macolnia Filkai . Dbdit 
Noviob . Plautios . Mbd . Romai . Fkcid. 

See O. Jahu, Die Ficoronische Cist a (1852). 

Cistellaiia. A play of Plautus, of which only 
about one half has been preserved. The prologue , 
contains au allusion to the Second Pnuic War as 
being still iu progress. A good separate edition 
is that of Benoist (Lyons, 1863). 

Cistellatrix. A lady’s maid (Plant. Trin. 253). 

Cisteraa. See Puteus. 

Ciathend (Kiadrjvrj). (1) A mythical plain men¬ 
tioned in the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus (v. 
799) as the abode of the Gorgons. (2) A town on the 
coast ofMysia. (3) A town on the coast of Lycia. 

Ciatoph5rus (iuoTo<f)6pos). One who carried the 
cista in religious processions. 

Ciatoph5rus ( KtoTo<f)6pos ). A term applied to 
certain silver coins issued in Asia Minor, in conse¬ 
quence of the type with which they were im¬ 
pressed—a Diouysiac cista, out of which a serpent 
glides. The other side of _ 

the coin bears the name or ,» 
monogram of the city of ‘ " 

issue. According to Dr. ,V& \ 

Imhoof, this coin origi- ZBA 
nated iu Ephesus shortly 1 ; : A |f l 

before B.c. 200 , aud its use •. ^ i's J 

rapidly extended through- 

out the dominions of A 'M 

Attains I. of Pergamus. vK 

Henceforth the cistopho- 

rus became a sort of Pan- Cistophonu. (Head.) 
Asiatic coin, aud was is¬ 
sued in vast quantities from many Asiatic mints. | 
See Numismatic Chronicle (1883), p. 196. j 

Citadel. See Acropolis ; Arx ; Castellum. ! 

Cithaeron (KiOatpwv). (1) A king of Plataea in | 
Boeotia, remarkable for his wisdom. By bis advice, 
Zens pretended to be contracting a second mar¬ 
riage when Herd had quarrelled with and left him. 
The scheme succeeded, aud the goddess became 
reconciled to her spouse (Pausan. ix. 3). This 
monarch is said to have giveu name to the well- 
knowu mountain-range in Boeotia. (2) A lofty 
range of mountains, separating Boeotia from Me- 
garis and Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and 
the Muses, aud was celebrated for the death of 
Peutheus (q. v.) and Actaeon (q. v.). Here was I 
celebrated the festival called Daedala (q. v.). I 

Cith&ra ( mOdpa ), Cithariata (jaBapurnjs). See 
Lyra. 

Citharoeda. See Lyra. 

Citharoedua («i OapMs ). See Lyra. | 

Citium (Ktrtor). (1) A town in Cyprus, 200 stadia 
from Salamis, near the mouth of the Tetius; here 
Cimou, the celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, 


the founder of the Stoic school, was born. It is 
now Larnaca. ( 2 ) A town in Macedonia,northwest 
of Beroea. 

City Editiona of Homer. A name given by 
Homeric scholars to the “official” copies of tbe 
Homeric poems preserved by authority, aud from 
which private copies were made. An edition 
means a single copy, and there were seven so- 
I called “ city ” or “ civic w editions—the Massaliotic, 

' Sinopic, Chian, Cyprian, Argive, Cretan, and Les¬ 
bian (Aeolic). Of these the first four were Ionic, 
and the last three Aeolic. They are said by some 
to have been copied from the recension of the 
poems made by the commission of Pisistratus ap¬ 
pointed to rearrange aud edit them. See Mahaffy, 
Hist, of Class. Greek Literature (1880), vol. i.pp. 28, 
29, aud 35; aud the article Homerus. 

Cius (Ktor). Au ancient city in Bithynia, on a 
bay of the Propontis called Ciauus Sinus, was 
colonized by the Milesians. It was destroyed by 
Philip III., king of Macedonia; but was rebuilt 
by Prusias, king of Bithynia, from whom it was 
called Prusias (Polyb. xvi. 21). 

Civic Editions of Homer. See City Edi¬ 
tions. 

CivH6 Ins. See Ius Civil£ 

Civilia, Iulius. A powerful Batavian, who 
raised a sedition agaiust the Roman State (a.d. 
69-70) during the controversy for empire betweeu 
Vitellius aud Vespasian, but who was finally de¬ 
feated by Petilius Cerealis. His end is not kuown 
Tacitus, in his Historiae (bks. iv. aud v.), has fur¬ 
nished us with interesting and copious details of 
this long-protracted conflict. 

Civilia Actio. See Actio. 
i Clvis. A citizen. See Civitas. 

| Civitaa. The technical Latin word for the 
right of citizenship. This was originally possessed, 
at Rome, by the patriciaus only. The plebeians 
were not admitted to share it at all until the time 
of Servius Tullius, aud not to full civic rights 
until B.c. 337. In its fullest comprehension the 
civitas included : ( 1 ) the ius suffragii , or right of 
voting for magistrates; ( 2 ) the ius honorun, or 
right of being elected to a magistracy; ( 3 ) the iai 
provocations, or right of appeal to the people, aud 
iu later times to the emperor, agaiust the sentences 
passed by magistrates affecting life or property; 
(4) the ius oonnubii, or right to contract a legal mar¬ 
riage ; (5) the ius com m era i, or right to hold prop¬ 
erty in the Roman community. The ciritas was 
obtained either by birth from Romau parents, or 
by mauumissiou (see Manumissio), or by presenta¬ 
tion. The light of presentation belonged origi¬ 
nally to the kiugs, afterwards to tbe popular as¬ 
semblies, and particularly to the comitia tributa , 
and last of all to tho emperors. The civitas could 
be lost by deminutio capitis. ( 8 ee Dkmincho 
Capitis.) The aei'arii, so called, had au imperfect 
civitas, without the ius suffragii aud t«s honors*. 
Outside the circle of tbe civitas stood tbe slaves 
and the foreigners, or peregrini. (See Peregiuxi ) 
The latter iucluded : (1) strangers who stood in no 
international relations with Rome; (2) tbe allies, 
or socii , among whom the Latini (q. v.) held a priv¬ 
ileged place; (3) tbe dediticii , or those who be¬ 
longed to nations conquered in war. See Irs. 

Though the Romau citizenship was conferred 
upon all the free inhabitants of the Empire iu a.d. 
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212 by the emperor Caracalla, the grades of it 
were not all equalized, uor was it until the time 
of Justinian that civitas and libertas became con- 
vertible terms. See Politeia. 

Clabularia or Clavt&laris. The cursut dabularia 
in the Theodosiau Code and in Ammiauus Marcel- 
linus (xx. 4) denotes the system of military trans¬ 
port by means of 
carriages and ve¬ 
hicles. Iohannes 
Lydus derives the 
word from clavus 
(De Mensibus , i. 9). 
If we may trust 
the text of Cod. 
Theod. vi.29,2, $2, 
clabulare is the name of a wagon, the word here 
also being used in connection with the transport 
service. Hence it has been derived from davulae 
in the sense of rails. 

Clampetia or Lampetia. A town in Bruttium, 
deserted in Pliny’s time. 

Clandeatina Possesaio. See Interdictum. 



Clabulare. (Pompeian Painting.) 


Clanls. (1) A river of Etruria, now the Chiano, 
forming two small lakes near Clusium, and flow¬ 
ing into the Tiber east of Vnlsiuii. (2) The more 
aucieut name of the river Liris (q. v.). 

Claniua. See Liternus. 

Clarigatio. See Fetiales. 

Claras (K Xdpos). A small town on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated temple 
and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clarius. 

Clasp. See Fibula. 

Classes. See Comitia. 

Classiarii (fVi/Sdrat). Marines. See Exercitus. 

Classical Philology. See Philology. 

Classlcum. The sigual given by the bucina or 
boru for the meeting of the Comitia Ceuturiata at 
Rome, and for the meeting of the soldiers in camp, 
especially before they marched out to battle. See 
Cornu. 

Classlcus, Iulius. A Treviriau prefect in the 
army of Vitellius (a.d.69), who subsequently joined 
the Bataviau Civilis in his resistance to the Ro- 
maus. See Civilis. 


Clastidium. A fortified town of the Ananes, in 
Gallia Cispadaua, uot far from the Padus (Po). 

ClatrL A trellis or lattice - work used to pro¬ 
tect and partially cov¬ 
er any aperture, as a 
wiudow or door (Hor. 

A. P.473). 

Claudia. See Clo- 
dia. 



CUthrt. (Circus of Caracal]a.) 


Claudia Gens, both 
patrician aud plebe¬ 
ian. The patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, 
and came to Rome iu B.c. 504, when they were re¬ 
ceived among the patricians. (See Claudius [1]). 
They were noted for their pride and haughtiness, 
their disdain for the laws, and their hatred of the 
plebeians. They bore various surnames, which are 
given under Claudius, with the exception of those 
with the cognomen Nero, who are better known 
under the latter name. The plebeian Claudii (Clo- 
dii) were divided into several families, of which the 
most celebrated was that of Marcell us. 


Claudia Quinta. A Roman matron, and not a 
Vestal Virgin as is frequently stated. When the 
vessel conveying the image of Cybel6 from Pessi- 
nus (B.c. 204) to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayer an¬ 
nounced that only a chaste woman could move it. 
Claudia, who had been accused of incoutinency, 
took hold of the rope, aud the vessel forthwith 
followed her. See Ovid, Fast. iv. 305-330. 

Claudianus, Claudius. A Latin poet, born at 
Alexandria iu the second half of the fourth century 
a.d. In a.d. 395, he came to Rome. Here he won 
the favour of the powerful Vandal, Stilicho, and 
on the proposal of the Senate was honoured with 
a statue by the emperors Arcadius aud Honoring. 
The inscription on this statue is still in existence 
(Mommsen, Insaiptiones litgni Neapolitan i, No. 6794). 
His patrou Stilicho fell in 408, aud Clandian, ap¬ 
parently, did not survive him. We have express 
evidence that the poet was not a Christian. He 
was familiar with Greek and Latin literature, and 
had considerable poetical gifts, including a mas¬ 
tery of both language and metre. These gifts 
raise him far above the crowd of the later Latin 
poets, although the effect of his writing is marred 
by tasteless rhetorical ornament aud exaggerated 
flattery of great men. His political poems, in spite 
of their laudatory colouring, have considerable his¬ 
torical value. Most of them are written iu praise 
of Honorius aud of Stilicho, for whom he had a 
veneration as sincere as was his hatred of Rufinus 
and Eutropius. Against the latter he launched 
a number of invectives. Besides the Raptus Proser- 
pinae , or Rape of Proaeipine, an unfinished epic iu 
three books, iu which his descriptive power is very 
brilliantly displayed, his most important poems 
are : (1) l)t III. IV. VI. Consulatu Honorii ; (2) l)e 
Xuptiis Honorii Fescennina; (3) Epithalamium de 
Nupiii8 Honorii et Mariae; (4) De Bello Gildonico; 
(5) De Consulatu Stil ichoni8 ; (6) De Bello Pollentino; 
(7) Laus Serenae , Serena being Stiliclio’s wife; (8) 
Eidyllia y seven in number; (9) Epigrammata; Gi - 
gantomachia , a fragment. He also wrote epistles 
iu verse, a series of minor pieces, narrative and de¬ 
scriptive, and letters to Serena, aud miscellaneous 
poems, including one on the magnet (Magnet). 

The Raptu8 Proserpinae has come down iu sepa¬ 
rate MSS., of which the best are two Codices Lau- 
rentiani, preserved in the Laurentiue Library at 
Florence. These are of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries respectively. Others are at Leyden. Of 
the remaining poems there are excerpts (Excerpta 
Lucensia) from a lost MS., now at Florence; aud 
others (Excerpta Gyraldiua) from the lost Codex 
Gyraldiuus, now at Leyden. Good MSS. are also 
iu the Vaticau at Rome and in the Ambrosian Li¬ 
brary at Milan. Editions of Claudiauus have been 
published by Pulmaun (Antwerp, 1571), J. Scaliger 
(Leyden, 1603), Heinsius (Leyden, 1650), Gesuer, 
with good notes (Leipzig, 1759), Burmann (Amster¬ 
dam, 1760), Konig (Gottingen, 1808), aud a critical 
ed. of the text by Jeep (Leipzig, 1876). See Hodg¬ 
kin, Claudianus , the Last of the Roman Poets (New¬ 
castle, 1875). 

Claudiopdlia (KAavdiorroXtr). (1) A city of Bitbyu- 
ia, previously called Bithyuium. It was situated 
above Tium, iu a district named Salon£, celebrated 
for its excellen t past ures aud a cheese much esteemed 
at Rome. Under Theodosius it was made the capital 
of the province Honorias. Many years after, wo 
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learn from Anna Comneua (p. 967) and Leo Diaco- 
nns (iv. 9), who describe it as the most wealthy 
and flourishing city of Galatia, that it was almost 
totally destroyed by an earthquake, attended with 
vast loss of life. (2) A city of Cilicia Trachea, 
but assigned by Ammiauus and Hierocles to Isau- 
ria. It was fouuded by Claudius, the Roman em¬ 
peror, and was situated iu a plain between two 
summits of Mount Taurus. 

Claudius. See Claudia Gens. (1) Appius 
Claudius SabInus Regillensis. A Sabine, a 
native of Regillum, and in his own country called 
Attus ClauBus. He belonged to the pro-Roman 
party among his people, and when his advice was 
disregarded and war broke out between the two 
nations, he led a large number of seceders to Rome 
( b.c. 504), where he was enrolled among the patri¬ 
cians and received a large grant of laud beyond 
the Auio. He was the founder of the great gens 
Claudia, one of the noblest in Roman history. He 
was a typical aristocrat, and his conduct towards 
the plebeians was marked by so much intolerance 
and severity during his consulship (b.c. 495) as to 
lead to the famous secession to the Mons Sacer in 
the following year. (2) Appius Claudius Sabi- 
nus Regillensis. A son of the preceding, consul 
in b.c. 471. He was famed for the severity of his 
military discipline, which he pushed to such ex¬ 
tremes that his soldiers deserted him. Having on 
this account been impeached by the tribunes, he 
committed suicide. (3) Gaius Claudius SabInus 
Regillensis. A brother of the preceding, and one 
of the more moderate of the patricians. He de¬ 
fended his brother (T), the decemvir, when the latter 
was impeached. (4) Appius Claudius Crassus Sa¬ 
bInus Regillensis, usually called the son of No. 2, 
but possibly the same person. He was cousul in 
B.c. 451, and in the same year became one of the 
decemvirs appointed to revise the laws. (See De¬ 
cemviri.) Iu the following year he w as reappoint¬ 
ed, but his tyraunous conduct towards the plebe¬ 
ians, and especially his relation to the affair of 
Virginia, led to the downfall of the decernvirate. 
(See Virginia.) Being impeached by Virgiuius, 
he either committed suicide or was killed iu prison 
before his trial. (5) Appius Claudius Caecus. A 
famous Roman, censor iu b.c. 312. During his term 
of office he commenced the Via Appia and built 
the great Appian aqueduct. He retained the cen¬ 
sorship for four years beyond the time allowed by 
law, and was twice consul (b.c. 307 and 296), aud 
in the latter year carried on war against the Sam- 
nites aud Etruscaus. As an old mau, Appius in¬ 
duced the Senate to reject the proposals for peace 
made by Cineas on behalf of Pyrrhus. (See Pyr¬ 
rhus.) He was the first Roman writer of prose 
aud verse of whom we have any record, beiug the 
author of a poem (subject unkuown), aud of a le¬ 
gal treatise Dc Usurpationibus. With Cu. Flavius, 
he published also a calendar of the religious festi¬ 
vals, and legis actiones. According to Quintilian 
(ii. 16, 7), he was the first to distinguish the two 
sounds R and S iu writing. (See Rhotacism.) Mar- 
tianus Capella says that he set the fashion of omit¬ 
ting the use of the character Z. (Sco Alphabet.) 
See Mommsen, Hist, of Home , i. p. 432; id. Hbmisehe 
Forschungen , vol. i. (Berlin, 1864); and the treatise 
of Siebert (Cassel, 1863). In his old age he became 
blind, as the name Caecus implies. In Roman 
constitutional history, Appius is famous as haviug 
abolished the limitation of the full right of citizen¬ 


ship to land-owners. (6) Appius Claudius Caudex. 
A brother of the preceding, who was cousul iu b.c. 
264, and took part in the First Punic War, conduct¬ 
ing a campaign against the Carthaginians in Sicily. 
(7) Pulcher, a Roman consul in the First Punic War. 
When, previous to a naval engagement with the 
Carthaginians, the person who had charge of the 
sacred fowls told him that they would not eat. 
which was esteemed a bad omen, he ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, exclaiming, “Then let 
them drink.” After this, joining battle with the 
foe, he was defeated with the loss of his fleet. 
Haviug been recalled by the Senate, he gave an¬ 
other specimen of the haughty temper of the 
Claudian race, for, on being directed to nominate 
a dictator, he purposely named his owu riator, an 
individual of the lowest rauk (Cic. N. D. ii. 3). (8) 
Nero, a Roman consul in the Second Punic War, 
who, in conjunction with his colleague Livius Sa- 
1 ilia tor, defeated Hasdrubal in Umbria, on the 
bauks of the Metaurus (q. v.). (9) Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. A cousul in b.c. 143, when he defeated 
the Salassi, an Alpine tribe. On his return, the 
Senate refused to give him a triumph, and when 
oue of the tribunes tried to drag him from his 
chariot, he and his daughter Claudia, a Vestal, 
walked together to the Capitol. He was father- 
iu-law to Tib. Gracchus, and acted as triumvir for 
the division of the public lands. He died soon 
after the death of Gracchus. (10) Tiberius Nero, 
father of the emperor Tiberius. He was distin¬ 
guished for his naval skill in the Alexandrine War, 
under Iulius Caesar. At a subsequent period he 
incited a sedition in Campania by promising to 
restore the property of those who had suffered in 
the Civil Wars. This tumult, however, was soon 
quelled by the arrival of Octavianus; and Tiberius, 
together with his wife Livia, took refuge in Sicily 
and Achaia until the establishment of the 8ec©ud 
Triumvirate made it safe for him to return to Rome. 
Livia haviug after this eugaged the affections of 
Octavianus, Tiberius transferred to him the name 
and privileges of a husband (Tac. Ann. v. I). (11) 

Tiberius Nero Caesar Gkrmanicus, the snccessor 
of Augustus, aud son of the precediug. (See Ti¬ 
berius.) (12) Tiberius Claudius Drusub Nero 
Caesar GermanIcus, more commouly known by 
his historical name of Claudius, succeeded to the 
Roman Empire ou the death of Caligula. He was 
the second son of Drusus and Antonia, and con¬ 
sequently grand-nephew to Augustus. When the 
assassination of Caligula was made known, the 
first impulse of the court party and of the for¬ 
eign guards was to massacre all who had partic¬ 
ipated iu the murder. Several persons of dis¬ 
tinction, who imprudently exposed themselves, 
became, in consequence, the victims of their fury. 
This violence subsided, however, upou their dis¬ 
covering Claudius, who had concealed himself in 
an obscure corner of the palace, and who, being 
dragged from his hiding-place, threw himself 
at their feet in the utmost terror and besonght 
them to spare his life. The soldiers iu the pal¬ 
ace immediately saluted him emperor, and Clau¬ 
dius, in return, set the first example of paying 
the army for the imperial dignity by a largess 
from the public treasury. It is difficult to assign 
any other motive for the choice which the army 
made of Claudius than that which they them¬ 
selves professed, “his relationship to the whole 
family of the Caesars.” Claudius, who was now 
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fifty years old, had never done anything to gain 
popularity, or to display those qualities which se¬ 
cure the attachment of the soldiery. He had beeu 
a rickety child, and the development of his facul¬ 
ties was retarded by his bodily infirmities; and 
although he outgrew his complaints, and became 
distinguished as a polite scholar aud an eloquent 
writer, his spirits never recovered from the effects 
of disease and of Bevere treatment, and he retained 
nmch of the timidity aud indolence of his child¬ 
hood. During the reign of Tiberius he gave him¬ 
self up to gross sensuality, and consoled himself 
under this degradation by the security which it 
brought with it. Under Caligula also he found 


The Emperor Claudius. (Bust in the Vatican.) 

his safety consist in maintaiuiug his reputation for 
incapacity, and he suffered hitnself to become the 
butt of court parasites and the subject of their 
practical jokes. The excitement of novelty, on his 
first accession to the throne, produced efforts of 
sagacity and prudence of which none who had 
previously known him believed him capable; and 
during the whole of his reigu, too, we find judi¬ 
cious aud useful enactments occasionally made, 
which would seem to show that he was not in 
reality so foolish and incompetent as historians 
have generally represented him. It is most prob¬ 
able, therefore, that the fatuity which character¬ 
izes some parts of his couduct was the result, not 
12 * 


of natural imbecility, but of the early and unlim¬ 
ited indulgence of sensuality. 


Coin of Claudius. 

Claudius embellished Rome with many magnifi¬ 
cent works; he made Mauritania a Roman prov¬ 
ince; his armies fought successfully against the 
Germans; and he himself triumphed magnificently 
in victories over the Britons, and obtained, to¬ 
gether with his infant son, the surname of Britan- 
nicus. But in other respects he was wholly gov¬ 
erned by worthless favourites, and especially by 
his empress, the profligate and abandoned Messa- 
lina (q. v.), whose cruelty and rapacity were as un¬ 
bounded as her licentiousness. At her instigation 
it was but too common for the emperor to put to 
death, on false charges of conspiracy, some of the 
wealthiest of the nobles, and to confiscate their 
estates, with the money arising from which she 
openly pampered her numerous paramours. When 
the career of this guilty woman was terminated, 
Claudius was governed for a time by his freedman, 
Narcissus, and Pallas, another manumitted slave, 
until he took to wife his own niece, Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicns, a woman of strong natu¬ 
ral abilities, but of insatiable avarice, extreme 
ambition, and remorseless cruelty. Her influence 
over the feeble emperor was boundless. She pre¬ 
vailed on him at last to set aside his own sou Bri- 
tannicus, and to adopt her son, Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, by her former husband, giving him the name 
by which he is best known, Nero, and constituting 
him heir to the imperial throne. Claudius having 
afterwards shown a disposition to change the suc- 
ces8iou and restore it to Britannicus, fell a victim 
to the ambition of Agrippina, who caused him to 
be poisoned. A dish of mushrooms was prepared 
for the purpose, a kind of food of which the em¬ 
peror was known to be especially fond, aud the 
effects of the poison were hastened by the pre¬ 
tended remedies administered by Xenophon, the 
physician of the palace. It was given out that 
Claudius had suffered from indigestion, which his 
habitual gluttony rendered so frequent that it ex¬ 
cited no surprise; and his death was concealed till 
Domitius Nero had secured the guards, and had 
quietly taken possession of the imperial authority. 
Claudius died in the sixty-fourth year of his age and 
the fourteenth of his reign, a.d. 54. His biography 
is to be found in the Lives of Suetonius. See Bariug- 
Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars , vol. i. (London, 
1892). (13) Marcus Aurelius Claudius GothI- 
cus. A Roman emperor, who reigned from a.d. 268 
to 270. He was of an obscure Illyrian family, but 
won distinction by his brilliant military service un¬ 
der Decius, Valerian, aud Gallieuus, so that on the 
death of the last he succeeded to the imperial of¬ 
fice. As emperor he won two great victories, de¬ 
feating the Alemanni in the north of Italy, aud in 
the next year (a.d. 269) the Goths iu Dardania at 
Naisus. He died at Sirmium iu the year 270. 

Claudius. See Clodius. 

Claudius Quadrigarius. See Quadrigarius. 
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Claustrum. A fastening. See Iaxua. 

Clava (poirakov, Kopvvrj). A club or mace. The 
shape of the club is seen in works of art relating 

_ to Heracles, who 

is usually rep- 
/ ^34 \ resented with a 

/ /! f r \eSia_ \ aud there- 

/ ;;k \ fore called Cla- 

/ a f i\ viger (Ovid, Met. 

/ V\ |P^\xv. 2a, 284). 

I \\( tS-PvJ \ I Hence the ex- 
I Auk I] Ipression Herculi 

\ vj Ty k fUlJ/ I clavam snbtra- 

\ 1‘ j \ \\V\ / ^ ere au ’ m ‘ 

\ (,/ V\\ j)/ / possible under- 

\ / - X / taking (Macrob. 

Nn ^ The club was 

sometimes car- 

Heracles and die Nemean Lion. (From ried j u8tea( l 0 f 
a Roman Lamp.) 7 

the walk i ng- 

stick, by certain philosophers as a mark of affec¬ 
tation. In Homeric times the club, shod with 
iron or made of bronze, was used as a mace in 
fighting (II. ix. 141); and in the army of Xerxes the 
Assyrians carried wooden clubs knotted with iron 
(Herod, vii. 63). Pisistratus had a body-guard 
of club-bearers (Kopvmj<f)6poi) t as less invidious in 
a free State than dopvefiopoi, or men armed with 


spears (Herod, i. 59). Though the club or mace 
was not usual in the Greek army, it was used oc¬ 
casionally ; and we thus read of Arcadian lioplites 
carrying clubs (Xen. Hell. vii. 5, $ 20). On the Col- 
umu of Trajan the club appears as the weapon of 
some auxiliary barbarians. 

Among the Romans the recruits were taught 
to fight with a club instead of a sword, against a 
dummy or stake ( palus ) set in the ground (Cic. Sen. 
16 and 58). 

Clavarium. See Clavus ad fin. 

Clavator. A sutler or soldier’s servant. See 
Calo. 

Clavlger (1) ( Kopwrynis ). “ Club-bearing.” An 
epithet of Heracles, who is represented with a club. 
(2) (KAfiSovxof)* “Key-bearing.” An epithet given 
by the Romans to Ian us as the god of doors; and 
by the Greeks to Eros (Cupid) as holding the key 
to hearts, and to Hecat6 as the keeper of the keys 
of Hades. 

Clavis (jcActf, dim. xAccdtoi/). A key. In Ho¬ 
mer the icAfif is not a key in the modern meaning 
of the word, but rather a hook (having a leathern 
thong) which passed through the door from the 
outside and caught the bolts (o^cr), so as to shoot 



Iron Egyptian Key. (Wilkinson.) 


them home or draw them back as required ( Od. 
xxi. 6, 46-50). In some passages of Homer the 
word signifies simply a bolt (Od. i. 442; xxi. 241; 
L. aud S. s. v.). In course of time locks and keys 
were made, much like those of modern times. 
Locks were used in Egypt at an early period, 
and were originally of wood, probably like those 
now used there, which are opened by a key fur¬ 
nished with several fixed pins, answering to a 
similar number that fall down into the movable 


tongue, into which the key is introduced, when 
they fasten or open the lock. At a later time 
we find iron keys in Egypt, consisting of a long 
straight shank, with three or more projecting 
teeth, like the one figured in preceding column. 
The earliest meution of a key, like our own, which 
could be taken out of the lock, is in the Book of 
Judges (iii. 23, 25). 

Schliemann found keys of copper 
and bronze in the remains of the 
cities in the Troad. The accom¬ 
panying cut represents a copper 
key, found close by the so-called 
Treasury of Priam in the ruins at 
Hissarlik. 

The cut below represents a curi¬ 
ous bronze key, with a ring for 
suspension, found in the ruins of 
Novum Ilium. “It has the shape r ^ 
of the so-called quadrangular irn- sai-iik. (Schlie- 
ages of Hermes, with au altar-like mann.) 
base forming one piece with the 
body, to which a quadrangular projection is fixed 
on the back, with a hole corresponding to the lock- 
bolt ” (Schliemann, Was, pp. 620,621). 

Pliny (If. N. vii. § 198) ascribes the iuveution 
of keys to Theodorus of Samos; and the ancient 
writers speak of Cariau, and especially of Lacoui- 
an keys, because originally made by the Lacedae¬ 
monians. We learn from Aristophanes that the 
Laconian key had three teeth 
(rpcis yop<f)iovs), probably like 
the Egyptian key figured above. 
Key8 are mentioned by Aeschy¬ 
lus and Euripides; and Lysias, 
in his speech on the murder of 
Eratosthenes, speaks of the wife 
shutting the door aud taking the 
key with her (ttjv kXcIv f<fx\Kma % 
c. 4), so that the husbaud was 
shut up in his chamber. In this 
case the door must have been 
locked from the outside. 

Many Roman keys have been 
found much like our owu, the 
larger ones usually of iron and 
the smaller of bronze ; but there 
were also keys made of wood and 
gold in use in later times. Be¬ 
sides these there was the /SoAo- 
vdypa, a key or hook, w hich was 
passed through a hole in the 
door-post, and raised the 0aAarot 
or bolts of the lock, as in the 
Egyptian locks described above 
(Herod, in. 155). It most have 
been a lock of this kiud which 
the robber in Apuleius (Met. iv. 
10) opens, by passing his hand 
through the hole,gu<i clari immit - 
tendae forameti patebat. Roman 
keys, both of bronze and iron, 
have been found which were 
never intended to tnrn, the stems 
being square, and the webs, con¬ 
sisting of from one to five or six 
teeth, risiug from a bar bent at 
an acute angle to the stem; 
which teeth wonld serve the p«ir- 




Bronze Key found 
at Novum Ilium. 
(Schliemann.) 


pose of elevating pegs, as in the 
Egyptian locks. 
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The street-door was usually fastened inside by 
bolts ( pessuli ) aud a bar (sera), but it also had a 
key which the ianitor of the house kept. The cut 
given below represents a key found at Pompeii, 
and now in the Museum of Naples, the size of 
which indicates that it was used as a door-key. 
The tongue with an eye in it, which projects from 
the extremity of the haudle, served to suspend it 
from the wrist of the ianitor. The rooms of the 



Door-key found at Pompeii. 


house were also opened inside with keys. The 
doors often had locks both inside aud outside. 
This is evident from Plaut. Most. ii. 1, 57, where a 
Laconian key is mentioned for lockiug the door 
from the outside, compared with verse 78— 

“Clavim cedo atque abi intro atque obclude ostium, 

Et ego bine [i. e. foris] obcludam.” 

When a Roman woman first entered her hus¬ 
band’s house, the keys of the store-rooms were 
handed to her. Hence the form of divorce, in the 
Twelve Tables, was that the husband took away 
the keys (claves ademit , exegit, Cic. Phil . ii. 28, 
69); and the wife, when she separated from the 
husband, sent him back the keys (claves remisit, 
Axnbros. Ep. 65). But the keys of the wine- 
cellar were not intrusted to the wife, and Fa- 
bius Pictor related a story of a married woman 
having been starved to death by her relatives be¬ 
cause she picked the lock of the closet in which 
the keys of the wine-cellar were kept (Plin. H. N. 
xiv. $ 89). 

A skeleton key was known as clavis adultera 
(Sail. lug. 12). 

Clavis trochi (ckarrjp ). A crooked stick used 
by Greek and Roman children in trundling hoops 
(Propert. iii. 14,6). See Tkochus. 

Clavus (f)\os, y6p<f)os ). A nail. In the sub¬ 
terranean chamber at Myceuae (q. v.), supposed 
to be the treasury of Atrens, a view of which is 
given in Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece (plate vi.), 
the stones of which the cylindrical dome is con¬ 
structed are perforated by regular series of bronze 
nails, running in perpendicular rows, aud at equal 
distances, from the top to the bottom of the vault. 
It is supposed that they served to attach thin 
plates of the same metal to the masonry, as a coat¬ 
ing for the interior of the chamber ; and hence it 
is that these subterranean works, which served for 
prisons as well as treasuries, like the one in which 
Dauad is said to have been confined, were called 
by the poets “brazen chambers.” Two of these 
nails are represented in the annexed illustration, 
of two thirds the real size; they consist of 88 parts 
of copper to 12 of tin. 



Nails of this description were termed trahales 
and tahulares by the Romans, because they were 
used, in building, to join the larger beams (trabes) 
together. Hence Horace arms Necessitas with a 
nail of the same kind, or of adamant, wherew ith 
to rivet, as it were, irrevocably the decrees of 
Fortune. Thus, too, Atropos is represented in the 
following illustration, taken from a cup found at 



Perugia, upon which the story of Meleager and At- 
alanta is embodied, with a hammer in her right 
hand, driving a nail which she holds against the 
wall with her left. 

The next cut represents a nail of Roman work¬ 
manship, which is highly ornamented and very cu¬ 
rious. Two of its faces are given, but the pattern 
varies on each of the four. 



Ornamental Nails. (Roman.) 


It is difficult to Bay to what use this nail was 
applied. The ornamented head shows that it was 
never intended to be driven by the hammer; nor 
would any part but the mere point, which alone is 
plain and round, have been inserted into any extra¬ 
neous material. It might possibly have been used 
for the hair, in the manner represented in the illus¬ 
tration under Acus. 

Bronze nails were used in ship-building, aud to 
ornament doors, as exhibited in those of the Pau- 
theou at Rome; iu which case the head of the 
nail was called bulla, aud richly ornamented. See 
Bulla. 

The soles of the shoes worn by the Roman sol¬ 
dier were also studded with nails, thence called 
clavi caligarii. (See Caliga.) These do not ap¬ 
pear to have been hobnails for the purpose of 
making the sole durable, but sharp-poiuted ones, 
in order to give the wearer a firmer footing on the 
ground. The men received a donative for the pur¬ 
pose of providing themselves with these necessaries, 
which was thence called claviarum. 

Clavus Ann alia. At Volsinii, in Etruria, a nail 
was driven every year in the Temple of Nortia, 
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fche Fortuna of Etruscan mythology, in order to milli , lanistae, and others not of equestrian rank, 
keep a reckoning of the years (Liv. vii. 3). as a part of their ceremonial dress. 

This custom was introduced iuto Rome from Form. —It is agreed that the clavi were purple 
Etruria, probably by the Tarquius, when they stripes woven in the fabric (Quint, viii. 5, 28) or 
founded the Temple of Iupiter Optimus Maximus, sewn on it (Dig. 34,2,23, $ 1); that they were em* 
An ancient law enacted that a nail should be ployed to ornament the tunic, and no other gar- 
driven each year by the chief magistrate on the ment; that the angustus clavus consisted of two 
Ides of September iuto the side of the cella of narrow vertical stripes falling from each shoulder, 
Iupiter on the Capitol. As the Romans thus kept down the front, and, as appears from frescoes, also 
a reckoning of their years, when letters were yet down the back. But there has been great dis- 
scarcely in use, this nail was called clavus annalis. cussion concerning the form of the latus darns, 
(Liv. 1. c.; Fest. p. 56, M.). This practice fell iuto some contending that it was a single stripe run- 
disuse, but was afterwards revived, not for the niug down the centre of the bosom of the tunica, 
purpose of marking the year, but from a supersti- some that there were two stripes, only differing 


tious feeling that any great calamity, such as a' 
pestilence, would be averted if this ceremony was 
performed by the supreme magistrate. Hence we 
read of a dictator beiug appointed, more than once, I 
for the sole purpose of driving in the nail (clavi 
ftgendi causa , Liv. 1. c.). 

Clavus Guberuactlli. The handle or tiller of 
a rudder. See Gubernaculum ; Navis. 

Clavus Latus—Clavus Augustus. The clavus 
was a stripe of purple colour, worn by the Romans 
as a badge of distinction, and either sewn to the 
stuff or woven into it. 

The latus clavus (broad stripe) was,according 
to tradition, introduced by Tullus Hostilius from 
the Etruscans (Pliu. 11. N. ix. $ 136). It was the dis¬ 
tinctive badge of the senatorial order (Hor. Sat. 
i.6,28), and hence it is used to signify the senato¬ 
rial diguity. In distinction to the angustus clavus 
it is called purpura maior (Jnv. i. 106), and the 
garment it decorated, tunica potens (Stat. Silt. v. 2, 
29). Pliny speaks of this distinctive use as late 
(11. N. xxxiii. $ 29); yet its assumption by a praeco , 
the father of L. Aelius Stilo Praeconiuus (whose i 
official dress may have included the angustus 
clavus ), was, as he admits, remarkable, as was also 
its use by Horace’s praetor of Fuudi (Sat. i. 5, 36). 
But there were relaxations of the restriction: thus 
Augustus wore the tunica lati clavi before he as¬ 
sumed the toga tirilis , and it was afterward his 
custom to permit the sons of senators to wear it 
and attend the discussions of the Senate in order 
to train them in public affairs. If they were en¬ 
tering on a military career, he also made them 
military tribunes and prefects. These youths were 
called laticlavii (Suet. Aug. 38,94); on the contrary, 
tribunus augusticlavius (Suet. Otho , 10). Wearing 
the latus clavus was also granted by the emperor 
as a favour to the sons of knights, as a preliminary 
step to their entering the Senate; if they relin¬ 
quished or were disappointed in their hopes, they ! 


from the angustus clavus in breadth, and, like it, 



Angustus Clavus. (Xiccolini, Case t Monumenti di 
Pompeii. III. Anflleatro, tav iii.) 


running down the back (as Marqnardt maintains). 
The latter view is now generally held, although it 
is impossible to conclude the discussion by appeal¬ 
ing to any representation of a senator displaying 
this ornamentum , as it was not the custom of 
ancient sculptors to iudicate a distinction of col¬ 
our by a conventional system of lines. 

It must be observed that latus clavus, angustus 
clavus , are often abbreviated expressions for tunica 
I lati or angusti clavi. Thus Iulius Caesar is said to 
have worn a latus clavus ad manusfimbriatus (Suet. 
Tul. 45). That the angustus clavus consisted of two 
stripes is proved by Quintiliau, xi. 3,138: Cui lati 
clavi ius non crit , ita cingatur , ut tunicas prior thus 
oris infra genua paulum, posterioribus ad mcdb>* 
poplites usquepervsniant . . . ut purpuriae recte de¬ 
scendant , levis cura est. Though we caunot point 
to the representation of an eques wearing this garb, 
we find it freqnentlj r showu in Pompeian paintings 
of persons of inferior rank who are in ceremonial 


assumed the angustus clavus (Suet. Vesp. 2), but 
might again assume the latus clavus , like Priscus 
in Horace (Sat. ii. 7, 10). In the later Empire the 
equites appear to have encroached ou the rights of 
the Senate in this respect, and Alexander Severus 
was only able to insist that kuiglits should be 
distinguished from senators by the quality of the 
purple employed (Lamprid. Alex. Scv. 27). The 
Senate laid aside the bit us clavus at times of 
mourning (Liv. ix. 7) and assumed the angustus 
clavus (Dio Cass, xxxviii. 14). 

The angustus clavus (narrow stripe) was a 
badge of the equestrian order (Veil. Paterc. ii. 88, 
2), but less distinctively so than the golden ring 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiii. $ 29); for, as we shall see from 
the extant works of art, it was also worn by ca - 


dress, especially camilli and other attendants on 
religious rites, aud of 
C2?f' lanistae. In a wall- 

painting at Pompeii 

»Jl "-belonging to the wor- 

"All | I r— ship of the god dess 

VI \V l QJ Epona, the two ea- 

milli aud a man lead- 
h I I Ii I \ iug mules wear the 

///tit \\ A Y\ a angustus clavus. The 

AI i\V) M latter may be a nm- 

(n(VVj[( f 1 6 1 o o r especially 
V n adorned for a festi- 

val of the goddess, 

Augustus Clavus /From flmires m ° r tt P 61 * 011 °* ^igb- 


Angustus Clavus. (From figures iu 
the Catacombs.) 


er rank performing 
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some rite of her worship (Annali delV Inst. Arch. 
1872, pi. D). 

The angustus clavus probably survives iii the 
elaci on the dalmatic, which was recoguized as an 
ecclesiastical garb iu the earlier part of the fourth 
century (Vita Sykestri I., p. 266, Comb^fis), though 
down to a.d. 640 the clavi are always represented 
as black, according to Marriott (Vestiarium Chris - 
tianum y p. lv.). 

Some writers maintain that the drawing below, 
representing Rome personified, clothed iu a robe 
called cyclas (q. v.), shows the latus clavus falling 
in a broad purple stripe down the breast. 

It is true that the singular (lalus clavus) is gen¬ 
erally used, but this is also true of the angustus 
clavus , which confessedly consisted of two stripes ; 
while the employment of the plural, l at is clavis y is 
striking in a passage of Varro, which also insists 
on the resemblance of the two garments, by using 
as an illustration of an analogy a tunic, iu which 
of the two pieces (front and back) one has the 
lati y the other the angusti y clavi. (Non, si quis tuni- 
cam in usu ita [E. Schulze, inusitate] consuit, ut al¬ 
tera plagula sit angustis clavis y altera latis, utraque 
pars in suo genere caret, analogia [ L.L. ix. 79]. Cf. 
for the use of the plural, Festus, p. 209 a, 23: tunica 
autempahnata a latitudine clavoi'um dicehatur y quae 
nunc a genere picturae appellatur.) Again, Augus¬ 
tus, among other affectations of simplicity, usus est 
. . . clavo nec lato nec angusto (Suet. Aug. 73), which 
is quite intelligible if the two ornaments differed 
only iu breadth, but inexplicable ou the other 
hypothesis; while Herodian (v. 5, 9) speaks of the 



Suppose I«atus Clavus. (From a painting of Rome per¬ 
sonified.) 


stripe down the centre of the tunic worn by the 
priests of the Sun, instituted by Elagabalns, as a 
Phoenician custom. 

As the tunic was composed of a front piece and 
a back piece sewn together, the passage quoted 
above from Varro goes to show that the Inti clavi 
were worn down the back as well as down the 
front. In support of this may bo cited Varro, 
Sat. Menipp. 313, Biicheler: quorum vitreae togae 
ostentant tunicae claros, which refers to togas 
made of such diaphanous material that the clavi 
could l»e seen through them at the hack. With 
the same intent of displaying this mark of dis¬ 
tinction, the wearer of the tunica latidavia is to 
gird himself so that it may fall low (Quint, xi. 


3, 139). Pliny observes that in his time it was be¬ 
coming a fashion to weave the tunica lati clavi of 
a stuff resembling gausapa (U. N. viii. $ 193). The 
false derivation quoted from Festus above for pal - 
mata as applied to tunica may possibly indicate 
that the breadth of the latus clavus was about a 
palm. 

The equivalents used in the Greek writers are: 
clavus, arjfitiov: tunica laticlaria y q irkaTvaqpos : 
tunica angusticlavia , q artvoaqpot : tunica asema 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 33, 4), q aaqpos: tunica cla- 
vata y q (rqpcKOTot. See Tunica. 

The chief authorities for the subject are Ferra- 
rius, Be Re Vestiaria (Padua, 1654); Rubenius, De 
Re Vestiaria Veterum Praecipue de Lato Clavo Li - 
hri Duo (Autwerp, 1665); Ferrarius, Analecta de 
Re Vestiaria (Padua, 1690); Marquardt, Ram. Pri- 
vatleben (1886), pp. 544 foil.; id. Uistoria Equitum 
Rom. pp. 77, 80; E. Schulze, in Rhein. Mus. (1875), 
pp. 120 foil. See also Hope, The Costume of the 
Ancients (2d ed. 1875); Racinet, Le Costume His- 
torique , vol. ii. (1887). 

Clay. See Creta ; Fictile. 

ClazomSnae (K\a(opcvat). An important city 
of Asia Minor, and one of the twelve Ionian cities, 
ou the uorth coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon 
the Gulf of Smyrna. It was the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras, and was also celebrated for its tem¬ 
ples of Apollo, Artemis, and Cybel6. 

Oleander (K \4avbpos). (1) A tyrant of Gela, who 
reigned B.c. 504 - 498 aud was succeeded by his 
brother Hippocrates, whom Gelon deposed iu b.c. 
491. (2) A Phrygian slave, the favourite of the 

emperor Commodus (q. v.), and torn iu pieces by 
the Roman mob during a bread-riot. 

Cleanthea (KA cdvBqs). (1) A Greek philosopher, 
a native of Assos in Asia Minor. He was originally 
a boxer (Diog. Laert. vii. 168), and while attend¬ 
ing at Athens the lectures of Zeno, the founder of 
the Stoic philosophy, gained a livelihood at night 
by carrying water. He was Zeno’s disciple for 
nineteen years, aud in B.c. 263 succeeded him as 
head of the Stoic school. He died iu his eighty- 
first year by voluntary starvation. A beautiful 
Hymn to Zeus is the only one of his writings that 
has come dowu to us, of which a good edition is 
that of Pearson (London, 1891). The titles of the 
others are given by Diogeues Laertius (vii. 4). (2) 

A painter of Corinth. 

Clearchua (KA iapxos). A Spartan, who distin¬ 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, 
aud at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him as a general to Thrace, to protect the 
Greeks in that quarter against the Thracians. But 
having been recalled by the ephors, aud refusing 
to obey their orders, he was condemned to death. 
He thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, collected 
for him a large force of Greek mercenaries, and 
marched with him into Upper Asia, in B.c. 401, in 
order to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, being the 
only Greek who was aware of the prince’s real ob¬ 
ject. After the battle of Cunaxa and the death 
of Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek generals 
were made prisoners by the treachery of Tissa- 
phernes, and were put to death. See Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, bks. i. and ii. 

Clemens (KXqpqs). (1) Called Romanes, to 
distinguish him from Clemens of Alexandria. 
One of the early Christiaus, said by Origen to 
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have been the friend and fellow - traveller of St. I 
Paul, and afterwards bishop of Rome, to which 
station he was chosen a.d. 67, or, according to 
some, a.d. 91. He was the author of an epistle to 
the church of Corinth. Of this work, the only 
manuscript extant was in the British Museum un¬ 
til 1875, when Bryenuios published a complete MS. 
of 1056 found at Constantinople; and iu 1876, 
Cambridge University got possession of a Syriac 
MS. of the year 1170. Archbishop Wake printed 
a translation in 1705. The best edition of the 
original is that of Lightfoot (1869; appendix 
1877). See Cotterill, Modem Criticism (Edinb. 
1884). Clemens is supposed to have died at Rome 
about the close of the first century, though a legend 
of the ninth century makes him to have been mar¬ 
tyred in the Crimea in a.d. 102. Besides the epis¬ 
tle mentioned above, there have been ascribed to 
Clemens two Syriac epistles on Virginity, the so- 
called Clementinas (“ Recognitions ” aud “ Homi¬ 
lies”), and several letters; but these may all be 
regarded as spurious. (2) T. Flavius, a Father 
of the Church, who flourished between a.d. 190 
aud 217, and is commonly called Alexaxdrinus, 
to distinguish him from Clemens of Rome. He 
is supposed by some to have been a uative of 
Athens, and by others of Alexandria, but of his 
real origin very little is known. He early devot¬ 
ed himself to study in the schools of the latter 
city, and had many preceptors. His Hebrew pre¬ 
ceptor, whom be calls “the Sicilian bee,” was un¬ 
questionably Pautaeniis, a Jew by birth, but of 
Sicilian extraction, who united Grecian with sa¬ 
cred learning, and was attached to the Stoic phi¬ 
losophy. Clemens so far adopted the ideas of this 
preceptor as to espouse the moral doctrine of the 
Stoics. In other respects he followed the Eclectic 
method of philosophizing. While the pagan phi¬ 
losophers pillaged the Christian stores to enrich 
the Eclectic system, this Christian father, on the 
contrary, transferred the Platonic, Stoic, and Ori¬ 
ental dogmas to the Christian creed, as relics of 
ancient tradition originating iu Divine revelation. 
His most distinguished follower was Origeu. 

In the hope of recommeuding Christianity to 
his catechumens, Clemens made a large collec¬ 
tion of ancieut wisdom, under the name of Stro- 
mata (2rpa)paT€ts, il patchwork”), and intended to 
denote the miscellaneous nature of the philosophi¬ 
cal and religious topics of which the work treats. 
He assigned as a reason for the nudertaking, that 
much truth is mixed with the dogmas of philoso¬ 
phers, or, rather, covered aud concealed in their 
writings, like the kernel within its shell. This 
work is of great value, as it contains many quo¬ 
tations aud relates many facts not elsewhere pre¬ 
served. Besides the Stromata, we have the fol¬ 
lowing works of Clemens remaining: (a) Pro- 
trepticon (\6yos nporptirmcos ), or an exhortation 
to the Pagans; (o) Paedagogus (Ilaiday<oy6s), or 
the instructor; (c) the fragments of a treat¬ 
ise on the use of riches, eutitled, “What rich 
man shall be saved?” The works of Clemens 
were first printed in Greek only, at Florence, in 
1550. Of the various editions with Latin ver¬ 
sions, the best is that of Archbishop Potter, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1715). A later edition is that of Klotz 
(Leipzig, 1834). A translation will be found iu 
Clark’s Anie-Nicene Library (1877-79). See Merk, 
Clemens von Alexandria (Leipzig, 1879); and Bigg, 
Christian Platonists (Bampton Lect. 1886). 


Clementinae. See Clemens (1). 

Cledbia (KAco/9ir). See Biton. 

Cleobulus (KXco/SovXor). One of the Seven 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, lived 
about B.c. 580. He and his daughter, Cleobulind or 
Cleobuld, were celebrated for their skill in riddles. 
To the latter is ascribed a well-known one on the 
subject of the year: “A father has twelve children, 
and each of these thirty daughters, on one side 
white, and ou the other side black, and, though im¬ 
mortal, they all die.” See Aenigma ; Seven Sages. 

Cleombr5tus ( KAco/x/Jporov). (1) A king of 

Sparta, who succeeded his brother Agesipolis I. 
He was defeated by Epaminondas in the battle of 
Leuctra, and lost his life on that occasion. (2) A 
son-in-law of Leouidas II., king of Sparta, who 
usurped the kiugdora after the expulsion of that 
monarch, but was soon after expelled in turn aud 
seut into banishment. 

CleomSdes (KAcopqdijr). A Greek writer, sup¬ 
posed to have been the author of the work which 
lias reached us entitled Ki/kXijc^v Be tapias Mcrcw/Mw 
Bl8\ia Avo, or Circular Theory of the Stars. He 
flourished in the secoud century a.d. Ed. by 
Schmidt (Leipzig, 1832). 

CleomSnes (KAcoprVi/s). (1) King of Sparta, as¬ 
cended the throne B.c. 519. At the beginning of 
his reigu he undertook an expedition against the 
Argives, defeated them, and destroyed a large num¬ 
ber who had taken refuge iu a sacred grove. He 
afterwards drove out the Pisistratidae from Atheus. 
This is the same Cleomeues whom Aristagoras en¬ 
deavoured, but iu vain, to involve in a war with 
the Persians. He afterwards managed, by undue 
influence, to procure an oracular response from 
Delphi, pronouncing his colleague Demaratus ille¬ 
gitimate, and thus obtained his deposition. Becom¬ 
ing alarmed, subsequently, lest the fraud should 
be discovered, Cleomenes fled secretly to Thessaly, 
and from theuce passing iuto Arcadia, he begau 
to stir up the people of this latter country against 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonians, feariug his intrigues, 
recalled him, but he died soou after his return,*iu 
a fit of insanity, by his own hand (Herod, v. 64; v. 
49 foil.; v. 65, etc.). (2) Cleomenes II., succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis II. on the throne of Sparta, 
B.c. 371. The power of his country was then on 
the decliue, and he possessed not the requisite tal¬ 
ents to restore it to its former state. He reigned 
sixty years and ten months without having done 
anything wurtby the notice of posterity (Pausan.iii. 
6). (3) Cleomenes III., sou of Leouidas II., ascend¬ 
ed the Spartan throne b.c. 236. Dissatisfied at the 
prevailing manners of Sparta, he resolved to bring 
about a reform, and to restore the institutions of 
Lycurgus, after the example of Agis, w r ho had lost 
his life in a similar attempt. Thinking that war 
would furnish the best opportunity for the execu¬ 
tion of his design, he led his forces against the 
Acliaeaus, who were commanded by Aratus, and 
greatly distinguished himself. Returning after 
this to Sparta, with a portion of his army, he put 
to death the Ephori, made a new division of the 
lauds, and introduced again the old Spartan sys¬ 
tem of education. He also took his brother Eucli- 
das as his colleague on the throne, and thus for 
the first and only time the Spartans had two kings 
of the same family. After a loug, and iu many re¬ 
spects successful, series of operations against the 
Acliaeaus aud Macedonians, the latter of whom 
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bad beeu called iu by Aratus as allies, Cleoraenes 1 of Meleager (Horn. 11. ix. 557). (2) The wife of 

was defeated by Autigouus in the battle of Sel- Philip of Macedon, whom that monarch mar- 


lasia (B.c. 222), and imme¬ 
diately after fled to Ptol¬ 
emy Euergetes in Egypt. 
This monarch treated him 
with some degree of gen¬ 
erosity, but his successor, 
Ptolemy Philopator, a weak 
and suspicious prince, soon 
begau to look upon him 
with an evil eye, and at 
last kept him iu confine¬ 
ment. The Spartan mon¬ 
arch, in a fit of despair, 
and taking advantage of 
the temporary absence of 
Ptolemy from his capital, 
broke forth from the place 
where he had been kept iu 
custody, along with tbir- 
teeu of his friends, and en¬ 
deavoured to arouse the 
inhabitants in the cause 
of freedom. But, finding 
their efforts fruitless, they 
fell by their own hands 
(b.c. 220). (4) An Athe¬ 

nian sculptor, who prob¬ 
ably flourished in the Au¬ 
gustan Age. The celebrated 
Venus de’ Medici, now at 



I ried after he had repudiated Olympias. After 
| the death of Philip, Olympias compelled her to 
destroy herself (Just. ix. 7). (3) A daughter of 

1 Philip and Olympias, and sister to Alexander the 
Great. She married Alexander of Epirus, who fell 
iu Italy (Just. ix. 6,1). After the death of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, her baud was sought by Per- 
diccas aud others of his generals, but she was put 
to death by Antigonus. (4) A daughter of Mithri- 
dates, aud the wife of Tigraues (Just, xxxviii. 3). 
(5) A daughter of Autiochus III. of Syria. She 
married Ptolemy V., king of Egypt, and was left 
guardian of her infant son Ptolemy VI., but she 
died Boon after her husband, to the great regret of 
her subjects. (6) A daughter of Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, was the wife of three kings of Syria, aud the 
mother of four—namely, of Autiochus Dionysius, 
by her first husband, Alexander Balas; of Seleucus 
V. and Autiochus VIII., by Demetrius Nicator; and, 
lastly, of Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenus, by 
Autiochus Euergetes or Sidetes. She was com¬ 
pelled by her sou, Autiochus VIII., to drink the 
poison w hich she had prepared for him, B.c. 120. 
(7) The most famous of the name was the daugh¬ 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes, and remarkable for her 
beauty and jiersonal accomplishments. According 
to the usage of the Alexandrian court, she married 
her young brother, Ptolemy XII., and began to 
reign with him in her seventeenth year. Both she 
and her husband, being minors, were placed by the 


Florence, is perhaps his. Venus d«’ Medici of cieom will of their father under the guardianship of 


He is described on the «ne& (UfflztGallery,Flor- | 
pedestal as son of Apollo- en<e ' ) 
dorus. The u Germanicus” of the Louvre was the 
work of his son, w ho bore the same name. 

Cleon (KAcW). An Atheuian, the son of a tau- 
ner, and said himself to have exercised that trade. 
Of extraordinary impudence aud little courage, 
slow in the field, but forward and noisy iu the as¬ 
sembly, corrupt, but boastful of integrity, and sup¬ 
ported by a coarse but ready eloquence, he gained 
sifcli consideration by flattering the lower orders 
that lie became the head of a party. By an ex¬ 
traordinary train of circumstances he came oft’vic¬ 
torious in the affair of Sphacteria (q. v.), the Athe¬ 
nian populace having chosen him one of their 
generals. Elated upon this with the idea that he 
possessed military talents, he caused hituself to be 
appointed commander of an expedition into Thrace. 
He was slain iu a battle at Ainphipolis against 
Brasidas, the Spartan general, B.c. 422. 

It is probably unfortunate in the interest of his¬ 
torical truth that the accounts we have of Cleon’s 
personality exist only in the writings of Thucyd¬ 
ides and a partisan play, The Knights, of Aris¬ 
tophanes, both of whom were violently prejudiced 
against Cleon, the former personally and the latter 
politically. For some remarks on this head, see 
the history of Grote. 

Cleonae (RXcawat). (1) An ancient tow r n iu Al¬ 
gol is, on the road from Corinth to Argos, on a river 
»»f the same name flowiug into the Corinthian Gulf. 
In its neighbourhood was Nemea, w here Heracles 
killed the lion, which is accordingly called Cleo- 
nacus Leo by the poets. (2) A towu iu the peuin- 
sula Athos in ChalcidictS. (3) See Hyampolis. 

Cleopatra (K\f ondrpa aud KXccorrdrpa). (1) A 

daughter of Idas and Marpessa, and the wife 




Rome, an office which the Senate assigned to 
Poinpey. An insurrection breaking out in the 
Egyptian capital soon after the commencement of 
this reign, Cleopatra was compelled to yield to the 
tide of popular fury, aud to flee iuto Syria, where 
she sought protection in temporary exile. The 
flight of this princess, though mainly arising from 
the tumult just mentioned, was unquestionably 
accelerated by the desigus of the youug king aud 
his ambitious ministers. Their object became 
manifest when Cleopatra, after a few mouths’ resi¬ 
dence iu Syria, returned towards her native couu- 
trv to resume her seat on the throne. Ptolemy 
prepared to oppose her by force of arms, aud a 
civil war would iuevitably have ensued, had not 
Caesar at that very juncture sailed to the coast of 
Egypt in pursuit of Poinpey. A curious interview- 
soon took place between Cleopatra aud the Roman 
general. She placed herself on board a small skiff, 



Cleopatra. ( From a Composite Photo, 
graph ot the Heads on four Egyptian 
Coins. Reproduced by permission from 
Gorringe's Egyptian ObeliMks.) 
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under the protection of Apollodorus, a Sicilian 
Greek, set sail from the coast of Syria, reached the 
harbour of Alexandria in safety, and had herself 
conveyed naked iuto the chamber of the Roman 
commander in the form of a large package of goods. 
The stratagem proved completely successful. Cleo¬ 
patra was now in her twentieth year, distinguished 
by extraordinary personal charms, and surrounded 
with all the graces which give to those charms 
their greatest power. Her voice was extremely 
sweet, and she spoke a variety of languages with 
propriety and ease. She could, it is said, assume 
all characters at will, which all alike became her, 
aud the impression that was made by her beauty 
was coutirmed by the fascinating 
brilliancy of her conversation. The 
day after this singular meetiug, 

Caesar summoned before him the 
king, as well as the citizeus of Alex¬ 
andria, aud made arrangements for 
the restoration of peace, procuring 
Cleopatra, at the same time, her 
share of the throne. Potliinus, how¬ 
ever, one of Ptolemy’s ministers, in 
whose intriguing spirit all the dis¬ 
sensions of the court had originated, 
soon stirred up a second revolt, upon 
which the Alexandrian War com¬ 
menced, in which Ptolemy was de¬ 
feated and lost his life by drowning. 

Caesar now proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt; but sho was com¬ 
pelled to take her brother, the 
youuger Ptolemy, who was only 
eleven years old, as her husband 
and colleague on the throne. The 
Bomau general continued for some 
time at her court, and she bore 
him a son, called, from the name 
of his putative father, Caesarion. 

During the six years which imme¬ 
diately followed these events, the 
reign of Cleopatra seems not to 
have been disturbed by insurrec¬ 
tion, nor to have beeu assailed by 
foreign war. Wheu her brother, at 
the age of fourteen, demanded his 
share in the government, Cleopatra 
poisoned him, and remained sole 
possessor of the regal authority. 

The dissensions among the rival 
leaders who divided the power of 
Caesar had no doubt nearly involved 
her in a contest with both parties; 
but the decisive issue of the battle 
of Philippi relieved her from the 
hesitation uuder which some of her 
measures appear to have been adopted, and deter¬ 
mined her inclinations, as well as her interests, in 
favour of the conquerors. To afford her au oppor¬ 
tunity ofexplaining her conduct, Antony sumnioued 
her to attend him in Cilicia, and the meeting which 
she gave him on the river Cyduus has employed 
the pen, not only of the historian, but of the prince 
of English dramatists. 

The artifices of this fascinating princess, uow in 
her twenty-seventh year, so far gained upon Antony 
as not only to divert his thoughts from his origi¬ 
nal purpose of subjecting her kingdom to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, but entirely to lull his ambition 
to sleep, and make him sacrifice his great stake as 


a candidate for the empire of the world. After a 
fruitless attack upon the territory of Palmyra, he 
hastened to forget his disgrace in the society of 
the Egyptian queen, passing several months at 
Alexandria in the wildest aud most delirious dissi¬ 
pation. The death of his wife, and his subsequent 
marriage with Octavia, delayed for a time the crisis 
which his ungoverned passions were preparing for 
him. But, though he had thus extricated himself 
from the suares of Alexandria, his inclinations too 
soon returned to that unlucky city; for we find 
that when he left Rome to proceed against the 
Parthians, he despatched in advance his friend 
Fonteins Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 


Cleopatra. (Puinting on Slate from the Villa of Hadrian near Tivoli.) 

On bis return from this disgraceful campaign, 
be incurred still deeper dishonour by once more 
willingly submitting to that bondage which bad 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of most of 
his followers. 

Passing over events which have been alluded to 
iu the article Augustus Caesar, we come to the 
period that followed the battle of Actium, at which 
the desertion of Cleopatra with her galleys and the 
pursuit of her by the infatuated Antony dhanged 
the destiny of the Roman Empire (b.c. 30). When 
Octavianus advanced against Egypt, and Antony 
had been a second time defeated under the walls of 
Alexandria, Cleopatra shut herself up with a few at- 
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teudauts and the most valuable part of her treas¬ 
ures in a stroug building which appears to have 
beeu intended for a royal sepulchre. To prevent in¬ 
trusion by friend or enemy she caused a report to be 
circulated that she had retired into the monument 
to put herself to death. Antony resolved to follow 
her example, and threw himself upou his sword; 
but being informed, before he expired, that Cleo¬ 
patra was still living, he caused himself to be car¬ 
ried into her presence, and breathed his last in her 
arms. Octaviauus, after this, succeeded in getting 
Cleopatra iuto his power, and the queen at first 
hoped to subdoe him by her attractions; but find¬ 
ing at last that her efforts were unavailing, and 
suspecting that her life was spared only that she 
might grace the conqueror’s triumph, she ended 
her days, if the common account is to be credited, 
by the bite of an asp; though some ascribed her 
death to poison administered internally. A small 
puncture iu the arm wafc the only mark of violence 
which could be detected on the body of Cleopatra, 
and it was therefore believed that she had procured 
death either by the bite of a venomous reptile or 
by the use of a poisoned bodkin. She died in her 
thirty-ninth year, having reigned twenty-two years 
from the death of her father. Octavianus, it is said, 
though deprived by this act of suicide of the great¬ 
est ornament of his approaching triumph, gave 
orders that she should have a magnificent funeral, 
and that her body, as she desired, should be laid 
by that of Antony. Her two children by Antony 
were reared by the ueglected wife Octavia. 

The name of Cleopatra has been linked by ro¬ 
mance and poetry with those of the most fasci¬ 
nating women the world lias secu—Helen of Troy, 
Mary Stuart, and Ninon de Lenclos—and has al¬ 
ways exercised a powerful influence upon the imag¬ 
ination of men. In English literature the genius 
of Shakespeare and of Drydeu has made her story 
the theme of dramas; while the resources of art 
have beeu exhausted to produce types that should 
satisfy' the eye and the mind of the critic. 

Cleopatzis (KXc oirarpir). A city of Egypt, at the 
head of the Sinus Arabicus and iu the immediate 
vicinity of Arsiuoe. See Arsinoe. 4 

Cleostr&tus (KXcdcrrparos)- An astronomer of 
Tenedos, who is said to have introduced the famil¬ 
iar Zodiac signs. He flourished about the year 
B.c. 500. 

Clepsydra (uXey/rodpa). A water-clock. See 
Horologium. 

Clerk. See Scriba. 

Cleruchi (icXiypov^oi). See Cleruciiia. 

Clerachia (KXrjpovxta). A kind of Greek col¬ 
ony, which differed from the ordinary colonial 
settlement iu the fact that the settlers remained 
in close connection with their mother-city. The 
Athenian cleruchiae are the only ones of which we 
have any detailed knowledge. A conquered ter¬ 
ritory was divided iuto lots of land, which were 
assigued to the poorer citizens as cleruchi or “ hold¬ 
ers of lots.” The original inhabitants would be 
differently treated according to circumstances. 
In mauy cases they were compelled to emigrate; 
sometimes the men were killed and the women 
and children enslaved; but ordinarily' the old 
inhabitants would have become the tenants of 
the settlers, and take, generally, a less privileged 
position. The settlers formed a separate com¬ 
munity, elected their own officials, and managed 


their local affairs; but they continued to be Athe¬ 
nian citizens, with all the rights and duties of 
their position. They remained under the author¬ 
ity of Athens, and were obliged to repair to the 
Atheniau courts for justice in all important mat¬ 
ters. See Colonia. 

Clems ( uXripos ). See Heres ; Inheritance. 

Cleta (KXqra). See Charites. 

Cleteres ( n\r]Tf}p€s) or Cletdres ( /cXproper ). 
Summoners; persons who at Athens were wit¬ 
nesses to the prosecutor of a suit, that he had 
served the defendant with a notice of the action 
brought agaiust him and of the day on which it 
would be necessary for him to appear for the first 
examination of the case. They were not, there¬ 
fore, court officials, but only agents of the prose¬ 
cutor, and their uames were subscribed to his 
declaration. See Meier, Att. Process, pp. *212, 576. 

Clibanarii. The same as cataphracti (q. v.). 

Clib&nuB (tcXlftavos). A covered vessel pierced 
round with small holes aud used for baking bread, 
being enveloped in hot ashes whose warmth pene¬ 
trated the holes (Petron. 35). 

Clientela. See Clientes. 

Clientes. The name originally applied to such 
inhabitants of Rome as had lost or given up the 
citizenship of their own cities, and had settled iu 
Roman territory. Here, having no legal rights, 
they were compelled, in order to secure their per¬ 
sonal freedom, to seek the protection of some 
Roman citizen, a term which, in ancient times, 
could mean only a patrician. The relation thus 
set ou foot was called clientela , and was inherited 
by the descendants of both parties. Accordingly 
the client entered iuto the family of his patron 
(patronus), took his gentile name, and w as admitted 
to take part iu the family sacrifices.' The patron 
made over to him a piece of land as a means of 
support, protected him from violence, represented 
him at law, and buried him after his death. The 
client, ou his part, accompanied his patron abroad 
and ou military service, gave his advice in -legal 
and domestic matters, aud made a Contribution 
from his property if his patron were endowing a 
daughter, or had to be ransomed in war or to pay 
a fine. The relation between patron and client 
is also illustrated by the fact that neither party 
conld bring an action agaiust the other iu a court 
of law, or bear witness agaiust him, or vote against 
him, or appear against him as advocate. A mail’s 
duty to his clieut was more biuding than his duty 
to his blood relations, and any violation of it was 
reganled as a capital offence. 

When Servius Tullius extended the rights of 
citizenship to the clients as well as to the ple¬ 
beians, the bond between patron and client still 
continued in force, although it gradually relaxed 
with the course of time. At the end of the repub¬ 
lican age the status of client, in the proper sense 
of the word, had ceased to exist. Under the Em¬ 
pire the clientela was a mere external relation be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor, the great aud the 
obscure. It involved no moral obligation on either 
side, but was based merely on the vauity of the 
one party and the necessity of the other. It was 
no unusual thing to fiud persons who hail no settled 
means of subsistence trying, by flattery aud ser¬ 
vile behaviour, to win the favour of the great. 
Even philosophers and poets, like Statius and 
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Martial, are found iu this position. The client 
performed certain services, called on his patrou in 
the moming, accompanied him on public occasions, 
and was in turn invited to his table, received pres¬ 
ents from him, and (if he could get it) a settled 
provision. Instead of inviting their numerous 
clients, the rich would ofteu present them with a 
small sum of money called apmtula. The relation 
was entirely a free one, and could be dissolved at 
pleasure by either party. 

Iu the republican age whole communities, and 
even provinces, when they had submitted to the 
Roman yoke, would sometimes become clients of a 
single patronua. Iu this case the patronua would 
usually be the conquering general. Marcellus, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syracuse, and his descend¬ 
ants, were patrous of Sicily. The practical ad¬ 
vantages which were secured to a foreign com¬ 
munity by this permauent representation at Rome 
are obvious. Accordingly we find that, under the 
Empire, even cities which stood to Rome in uo 
relation of dependence, such as colonies and muni- 
cipia , sometimes selected a patronua. The patronua 
was, in such cases, always chosen from among the 
■senators or equite8. See Mommsen, Abhandlung 
iiber das romische Gastrecht und die romiache Clientel 
(in Romiache Forachungen ) (Berlin, 1864-79); McLen- 
nau, The Patriarchal Theory (Londou, 1885); aud 
Morey, Outlines of Roman Law (New York, 1889). 

Clima (fcXipa). Literally “a slope” or “in¬ 
clination”; a term used in the mathematical 
geography of the Greeks with reference to the 
inclination of various parts of the earth’s surface 
to the plane of the equator. Before the globular 
figure of the earth was known, it was supposed 
that there was a general slope of its surface from 
south to north, and this was called uXipa. But as 
the science of mathematical geography advauced, 
the word was applied to different belts of the 
earth’s surface, which were determined by the 
different lengths of the lougest day at their lines 
of demarcation. This division into climates was 
applied only to the northern hemisphere, as the 
geographers had uo practical knowledge of the 
earth south of the equator. The term uXlpa was 
afterwards applied to the temperature of these 
belts; hence the meaning of the modern word 
climate. 

Hipparchus (about B.c. 160) seems to have been 
the first who made use of this division ; his system 
is explained at length by Strabo (ii. p. 13*2). 

The word clima is found only in the later Latin, 
the pure Latin term beiug inclinatio f declinatio t or 
derergentia. 

Climax (icXipa£). (1) A ladder or staircase. 
(See Domus; Scalae.) (2) An instrument of tort¬ 
ure. See Tormentum. 

Climax (KAqxaf). The name applied to the 
western termination of the Taurus range, which 
extends along the western coast of the Pamphylinu 
Gulf, north of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made 
a road between it and the sea. 

Climberrum. The capital of the Ausci (q. v.). 

Cliniaa (KAtt vias). (1) A Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher and musician, 400 years before the Christian 
era. (2) An Athenian, said by Herodotus (viii. 17) 
to have been the bravest of his countrymen in the 
battle fought against the Persian fleet at Arte- 
misium; and the Athenians are said by the same 
writer to have conducted themselves on that oc¬ 


casion with the greatest valour of any of the 
Greeks. This Clinias was the father of the cele¬ 
brated Alcibiades (q. v.). He married Diuomachl, 
the daughter of Megacles, grandson to Agaristy 
the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. He 
fell at the battle of Coronea. 

Clinlcua (kXipucos). (1) A visiting physician 
who attended his patient at the bedside (Mart 
ix.27). (See Medicus.) (2) An undertaker (Mart, 
i. 31). 8ee Vespillo. 

Clinttpus (uXivonovs). The foot of a bedstead. 
See Lectus. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes. A remarkable Eug- 
| lish classical scholar, born at Gatnston (Notting¬ 
hamshire) iu 1781. Educated at Westminster 
School aud at Christ Church, Oxford (1803), he 
showed an unusual aptitude for the study of clas¬ 
sical literature and history, which he pursued with 
little interruption all his life, though he served as 
member of Parliament for Aldborough from 1806 
to 1826. 

His life-work was the elucidation of Greek aud 
Roman chronology, and his two great productions 
stand upon a basis of such remarkably profound 
and enduring scholarship that they are unlikely 
ever to be superseded or disused. These are the 
Fasti Hellenici: a Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece , 4 vols. (1824-34), and the Fasti Ro¬ 
mani: a Civil and Litei'ary Chronology of Rome 
and Constantinople from the Death of Augustus to 
the Death of Hcraclius f 2 vols. (1845-51). Of the 
former work, au epitome was published in 1850; 
and of the second, iu 1854. Mr. Clinton died at 
Welwyn, October 24th, 1852. His literary remains 
were edited and published by Mr. C. F. J. Clinton 
iu 1854. 

Clio (K\*ta>). The Muse who presided over 
history, and generally represented as holdiug a 
half-opened roll. The 
invention of the citha- 
ra was ascribed to her. 

Having drawn on her¬ 
self the anger of Aphro- 
ditd, by taunting her 
'with her passion for 
Adonis, Clio was in¬ 
spired by the goddess 
with love for Pierus, 
the sou of Magnes, aud 
bore him a son named 
Hyaciuthns (Apollod. 
i. 3,2 foil.). Her name 
is derived from tcXctor 
(Ionic for icAcor), “glo¬ 
ry,” “ renown,” etc., be¬ 
cause she celebrates the 
glorious actions of the 
good aud the brave. 

Clipeua au d Clipeum 
(do-rriSj adnot). (1) The 
large shield used by tbe 
G reeks and the Romaus, 
originally of circular shape, said to have been first 
used by Proetus and Acrisius of Argos (Pansan. it 
25, $ 6); aud therefore called clipeua Argolicua 
According to other accounts, however, it was de¬ 
rived from the Egyptians (Herod, iv. 180). 

One of the earliest extant representations of 
Greek shields is to be found in the engraving on 
a sword-blade found at Myceuae, representing a 



Clio, the Muse of History. (From 
a Statue now iu Sweden.) 
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combat between men and lions (Helbig, Homerische 
Epos } p. 232). It will be seen that some of the 
men carry shields resembling a scutum , others 
shields which recall the shape of the Boeotian 
shield, and that each form covers about three 
quarters of the person, and is partly supported by 
a strap passing round the shoulders. 



Early Representation ot Greek Shields. (Helbig.) 


The heroes of the Iliad carry a shield which is 
round (iii. 347) and large enough to cover the 
whole man (a/n/u/Sporq, rrobrjvfKrjs). It is com¬ 
posed by sewing together circular pieces of un¬ 
tanned ox-hide, varying in number. These are 
strengthened on both sides by plates of bronze, the 
outer hides and plates being of smaller diameter, 
so that on the edge of the shield both hide and 
metal are tbiunest (II. xx. 275). 

Sarpedon’s shield is forged of plates of bronze, 
to which ox-hides are attached on the inside by 
golden rods or bolts (paftboi ) running all round the 
circle. Ten circles of bronze run round Agamem¬ 
non’* shield. Achilles’ shield is composed entire¬ 
ly of metal in fivo plates—two of bronze, two of 
tin, and a central one of gold. The structure is 
bound together by a metal rim (<3fvrv|), which in 
Achilles’ shield is triple. At the centre of the 
shield is a metal boss (op(j)a\6s). Agamemnon’s 
shield is studded with twenty bosses of tin and a 
central one of cyanus (II. xi. 34). 

When not iu use the shield was suspended by 
the TcXafioavy which passed around the breast, the 
shield banging at the back. (See Balteus.) The 
practice of decorating the shield had commenced 
in the Homeric Age (II. xi. 36). 

In later times the shields were smaller, usually 
covering the warrior from the neck to the knees 
ouly. Besides the circular or Argive shield, we 
frequently find mentioned one of an oval shape 
with a strong rim and apertures in the middle of 



each side (Eurip. Phocniss. 1386). This is known 
as the Boeotian shield. 

The shield w as at last formed entirely of brass 
(nayxakKos) f and a sort of apron, probably of 
leather or some thick material, was sometimes 
attached to it, especially when one did not wear 
greaves to protect his legs. The simplest ar¬ 
rangement to hold the shield consisted of two 
metal handles, one to pass the arm through and 
one to grasp with the hand; but the more elabo¬ 
rate arrangement is shown in the illustration from 
a terra-cotta vase published by Tischbein (iv. tab. 
20). Iu it the broad band that runs across the 
shield like the diameter of a circle is of metal, the 
thong about the edge of the rim of leather ( 7 rop- 
na$). 

At the close of a war it was customary for the 
Greeks to suspend their shields iu the temples, 
when the nopiraKcs were taken off, in order to ren¬ 
der them unserviceable in case of any sudden or 
popular outbreak. Sometimes shields were kept 
iu a case (aaypa), (Aristoph. Ach. 574). 

The dams was the characteristic defensive 
weapon (tbrAoi/) of the heavy-armed infantry (orrXi- 
tcu) during the historical times of Greece, aud fs 
opposed to the lighter rrcXn; and yippov ; hence we 
find the word dams used to siguify a body of onXi- 
rai (Xen. A nab. i. 7, $ 10). It was distinctively 
a Greek shield, aud thus none of the Eastern peo¬ 
ples who served nuder Xerxes (Herod, vii. 61 foil.) 
were armed with it. 

The Roman clipeus is seen in the accompanying 
illustration from the Column of Trajan. According 
to Livy (i. 43), when the cen¬ 
sus was instituted by Servius 
Tullius, the first class only 
used the clipeus, aud the sec¬ 
ond were armed with the scu¬ 
tum (q. v.); but after the Ro¬ 
man soldier received pay, the 
cl ipeus was discontinued alto¬ 
gether for the Sabine scutum 
(Liv. viii. 8; cf. ix. 19; Pint. 
Pom. 21; Diod. Eclog. xxiii. 
3, who asserts that the origi¬ 
nal form of the Roman shield 
was square, and that it was 
subsequently changed 
for that of the Tyrrhenians, 
which was round). 

The emblazoning of shields 
with devices (<r^/iara, arjpt'ia) 
was said to be derived from 
the Carians (Herod, i. 171). 
The bearings on the shields 
of the heroes before Thebes, 

, „PCUB. Kon.au sn ,e.o. “ <1 f cribe<1 by Aeschylus in 

(Column or Trajan.) the Seren against Thebes t ex¬ 
hibit the development of de¬ 
vices in post-Homeric times. Some shields, like 
Agamemuon’s, bear subjects designed to strike 
terror; to that of Tydeus bronze bells are at¬ 
tached with the same object. Other subjects are 
purely mythological or indicate the owner’s an¬ 
cestry. This custom of emblazoning shields is il¬ 
lustrated on a very beautiful gem from the an¬ 
tique, in which the figure of Victory is represent¬ 
ed inscribing upon a clipeus the name or merits of 
some deceased hero. 

From the historians we find that while an in¬ 
dividual sometimes attracted attention by an un- 



(Ireck Shield. (Tisclibeio.) 
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usual device, cities made use of some common 
symbol for their shields which might be easily 
recognizable by their friends: thus the Lacedae¬ 
monians used A, the Sicyonians 2, the Thebaus 
Heracles’s club—a practice of which the enemy 
sometimes took a treacherous advantage (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 4,10; vii. 50; Pausan. iv. 58,5). 

Each Romau soldier also had his own name and 
a mark indicating his cohort inscribed upon his 
shield, in order that lie might readily find his own 
when the order was given to unpile arms (Veget. 
ii. 17), aud sometimes the name of the com¬ 
mander under whom he fought (Hirt. Bell. Alex. 
58). 

Victorious armies sometimes dedicated their 
own shields or an engraved shield of gold as an 
offering in a temple (Herod, i. 02). For decora¬ 
tive purposes, shields in metal or marble w’ere 
often suspended from the roofs of porticoes or in 
the atria of private houses. See M. Albert in the 
Berne Archfologique (1881). 

(2) Clipkus is also the name of a contrivance 
for regulating the temperature of the vapour-bath. 
See Balneae. 

Clisthdnes (KXcurOtvrjs). (1) A tyraut of Sicyon, 
w ho in b.c. 595 aided the Aniphictyons in the Sa¬ 
cred War agaiust Cirra, which ended in the de¬ 
struction of that city. He w ? as a resolute enemy 
of the Doriaus, and in that spirit w'aged war on 
Argos. (See Herod, v. 67; vi. 125; Time. i. 18). 
(2) An Athenian, the son of Megacles aud Agarista. 
He was the head of the Alcmaeouid family, aud 
was opposed by Isagoras aud the nobles; but by 
the support of the people reformed the constitu¬ 
tion of the State upon a democratic basis. His 
changes were (1) the establishment of ten instead 
of four tribes, and the division into denies (see 
Demus); (2) the introduction of ostracism (see 
Ostracism us); (3) the revival of election by lot; 
(4) the weakening of the power of the Heliastic 
court (see Dicastes). In spite of the interference 
of the Spartans under Cleomenes, these changes 
were finally established (B.c. 508). Of the later 
years of the life of Clistheues, nothing definite is 
known. (Herod, v. 63-73; anil vi. 131; Arist. *A0. 
noA. 20,21, 41.) 

ClitarchuB (KAcixap^ov). A Greek historiau, 
son of the historian Dinou. He flourished about | 
B.c. 300, and was the author of a great work, in at I 
least twelve books, upon Alexander the Great. He 
was notoriously untrustworthy, aud mclined to 
believe in the marvellous; his style was turgid 
and highly rhetorical; but his narrative was so 
interesting that he was the most popular of all the 
writers on Alexander. The Romans were very 
fond of his book, w hich was indeed the main au¬ 
thority for the narratives of Diodorus, Trogus 
Pompeius, and Q. Curtius. A number of fragments 
of it still survive. , 

Clitellae (KavdrjXia). A pair of panniers, aud 
therefore only used in the plural uumber. In Italy 
they were commouly used w ith mules or asses, but 
iu other countries they w f ere also applied to horses, 
of which an instance is giveu in the following il¬ 
lustration from the Column of Trajan ; aud Plautus 
figuratively describes a man upon whose shoulders 
a load of any kind, either moral or physical, is 
charged as homo elitellarin*. 

A particular spot, iu the city of Rome, and cer¬ 
tain parts of the Via Flaminia, which, from their 


undulations in hill aud valley, were thonght to re¬ 
semble the flowing line of a pair of panniers, were 
also termed Clitellae. 



Clitellae. (Column of Trajan.) 


Clitemum aud Clitemia. A town of the Fren- 
taui in the territory of Lariuum. 

Clitom&chua (KAfiropayor). A native of Cur¬ 
tilage. In his early years he acquired a fondness 
for learning, which induced him to visit Greece for 
the purpose of attending the schools of the phi¬ 
losophers. From the time of his first arrival in 
Athens he attached himself to Carneades (q. v.), 
aud continued his disciple until his death, when 
he became his successor in the academic chair. 
He studied with great industry and made himself 
master of the systems of the other schools, bnt 
professed the doctrine of suspension of assent, as it 
had been taught by his master. Cicero relates 
that he wrote four hundred books upon philosophi¬ 
cal subjects. At an advauced age he was seized 
with a lethargy. Recovering in some measure the 
use of his faculties, he said, “The love of life shall 
deceive me no longer,” and laid violent hands upon 
himself. He entered, as we have said, upon the 
office of preceptor iu the Academy immediately 
after the death of Carneades, and held it thirty 
years. According to Cicero, lie taught that there 
is no certain criterion by which to judge of the 
truth of those reports which we receive from the 
senses, and that, therefore, a wise man will either 
wholly suspend his assent, or decline giving a per- 
emptory opinion ; but that, nevertheless, men are 
strongly impelled by nature to follow probability. 
His moral doctrine established a uatural alliance 
between pleasure and virtue. He was a professed 
enemy to rhetoric, aud thought that no place 
should be allowed in society to so dangerous an 
art. 

Clitor (KAftYwp) or Clitorium. A towu iu the 
north of Arcadia on a river of the same name, a 
tributary of the Aroanius. There was a fountain 
iu the neighbourhood, the waters of which are said 
to have given to persons who drank of them a dis¬ 
like for wine (Pausan. viii. 4,21). 

Clitumnus. A small river in Umbria, springing 
from a beautiful rock in a grove of cypress-trees 
where was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, aud 
falling into the Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. 

Clitus (KActror). A familiar friend aud foster- 
brother of Alexander, who had saved the king's 
life iu battle. Alexander killed him with a jave¬ 
lin in a fit of inebriety, because, at a feast, he pre¬ 
ferred the actions of Philip to those of his son. 
See Pint. Alex. 16, 50-52. 

Cloaca (irrrovofios). A sewer, or drain. Drains 
for the removal of a city’s sewage are of very great 
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antiquity, since at Nineveh excavations show a 
very complete system of sewers; while the same is 
true of Athens, where the remains of the aucient 
drains have been carefully described by Ziller 
( Mittheil . des deutsch. Inst. in A then (1877), pp. 
117-119). 

The sewers of ancient Rome were much admired 
iu aucient times, aud were classed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus with the aqueducts aud roads as 
the best proof of the greatuess aud magnificence 
of the Roman Empire (iii. 67) Many of the Ro¬ 
man cities iu northern Italy and iu Gaul still show 
remains of similar cloacae. 

The chief of the ancient Roman sewers still ex¬ 
isting is the famous Cloaca Maxima, running from 
the valley of the Subura at the foot of the Cariuae, 
across the Forum uuder the south end of the Ba¬ 
silica Iulia, where it is exposed to view, and enter¬ 
ing the river Tiber, near the Temple of Hercules iu 
the Forum Boarium, by an arch of peperiuo sliowu 
in the illustration. The original dimensions of 


Present Condition of the Cloaca Maxima. 


raugement of projecting courses of stone which 
was observed in the drains of Athens. 

The expense of cleansing and repairing these 
cloacae was, of course, very great, aud was defrayed 
partly by the treasury and partly by an assess¬ 
ment called cloacarium . Under the Republic the 
administration of the sewers was iutrusted to the 
censors and aediles; but under the Empire par¬ 
ticular officers were appointed for that purpose, 
cloaoarum curat ores, mention of whom is found iu 
inscriptions. Under the Empire condemned crim¬ 
inals were employed iu cleansing the cloacae. 
(Plin. Ep. x. 44 [41].) Theodoric appointed an 
official to repair the drains, a striking instance of 
the esteem iu which the barbarians held Roman 
civilization. 

On the legal obligations relating to the cloacae 
at Rome, see Schmidt, Interdicta de ctoacis, in 
Zeitschrift /. gesch . Reehtsmss . xv. 1, pp. 51 foil.; 
and for further details as to the Roman cloacae , see 
Burn, Rome and the Campagna f Middleton, Rome 
in 1885 (1885); id. Remains 
of Ancient Rome (London, 
1892). 

Cloacarium. See Clo¬ 
aca 

Cloacina. A Roman d i v i n- 
ity who presided over sewers 
(cloacae). More properly, how¬ 
ever, the word should be writ¬ 
ten Cluacina (from c/no = 
purgo, Plin. xv. 29, 36), being 
so called because at t lie end 
of the war with the Sabiues 
the Romans purified them¬ 
selves in the vicinity of the 
statue of Venus with myrtle 
boughs (Pliny, 1. c.). Later, 
the similarity of spelling 
caused a confusion with 
cloaca , cloacina. See Lactant 


the arch were 12 ft. 4 in. in height, and 10 ft. 8 in. 
iu width, but one-third of its height is now choked 
up by mud. 

Another sewer, which like the Cloaca Maxima 
is still in use, enters the Tiber opposite to the 
Insula Tiberina. Its antiquity is very great, and 
it is constructed of large blocks of peperiuo un- 
cemented. In the quay wall not far from the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima may be seen two 
smaller arched openings, oue of which is now' 
dry, the other discharges the waters of the Aqua 
Crabra. 

M. Agrippa, during his aedilcship, in n.c 36, 
showed great zeal tn the supervision of the cloacae, 
traversing them in a boat and cleansing them at 
his own expense (Dio Cass, xlix 43). He con¬ 
structed a cloaca to drain the Campus Martins, 
which was connected with the Thermae of Agrippa 
and the Aqua Virgo. This was discovered under 
Urban VIII., and is at present in use under the 
name of the Chiavica della Rotonda. 

The discoveries made at various times show that 
the network of smaller drains communicating with 
these main cloacae still exists, though iu great part 
choked up. Brick is largely used in their con¬ 
struction ; sometimes they are covered iu with a 
barrel vault, sometimes by two tiles leaning 
against each other, sometimes l>y a single flag¬ 
stone, but in some cases we find a primitive ar- 


i 20. 

Cloak. See Abolla; Amictus; Lacerna; 
Paknula ; Pallium ; Sagum. 

Cloanthus. One of the companions of Aeneas, 
from whom the family of the Cluentii at Rome 
claimed descent (Verg. Aen. v. 122). 

Clocks. See Horologium. 

Clodia. (1) A sister of Clod ins (q. v.) the trib¬ 
une, and a woman of the most abamloued char¬ 
acter. She married Q. Metellus Celer, and was 
suspected of having poisoned him. She is supposed 
to have been the Lesbia to whom Catullus wrote 
so many of his love poems. (See Catullus, and 
on the identity, the ingenious conjecture of Dr. 
A. Gudeman,on Pint. Cicero, 29, in the Amer. Jour. 
of Philol. vol. xi. no. 3.) (2) The younger sister of 

the preceding, aud equally infamous in character. 
She married Lucullus, but was repudiated by him 
for her scandalous conduct. 

Clodia Lex. See Lex. 

Clodius Albinos. See Ai.binus 

Clodius Pulcher, Publius. A noted Roman 
demagogue, the enemy of Cicero. He first appears 
in history as au officer of Lnctillns in Asia (b.c. 70). 
In the following year he accused Catiline of extor¬ 
tion in Africa, but w as bribed to abandon the pros¬ 
ecution. In B.c. 62, he was alleged to have had 
an intrigue with Ponipeia, the wife of Inlius Cae- 
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sar, to meet whom he profaned the rites of the 
Bona Dea by entering the house of Caesar where 
they were being held; but was detected by Caesar’s 
mother, and subsequently tried for sacrilege, but 
escaped conviction by lavish bribery. It was be¬ 
cause of this affair that Caesar divorced his wife, 
with the famous remark that those of his house¬ 
hold must be above suspicion (Suet. Iul. 74). At 
the trial Clodius had attempted to prove an alibi, 
but Cicero’s evideuce showed that Clodius was 
with him in Rome only three hours before he pre¬ 
tended to have been at Interamua. Iu order to 
revenge himself upon Cicero, Clodius caused him¬ 
self to be adopted into a plebeian family, that he 
might obtain the formidable power of a tribune of 
the plebs. As tribuue iu 58, supported by the tri¬ 
umvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, he drove 
Cicero into exile; but, notwithstanding all his ef¬ 
forts, he was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero 
in the following year. In 56, Clodins was aedile, 
aud attempted to bring his enemy, T. Annius Milo, 
to trial. Each had gladiators in his pay, aud fre¬ 
quent fights took place in the streets of Rome be¬ 
tween the two parties. At the time when Clodius 
was a candidate for the praetorship and Milo for 
the consulship, on the 20th of Jauuary, b.c. 52, on 
the Via Appia, near Bovillae, an affray ensued be¬ 
tween their followers, iu which Clodius was killed. 
The mob was infuriated at the death of its favour¬ 
ite ; and such tumults followed at the burial of 
Clodius that Pompey was appointed sole consul 
(consul sine coll eg a), in order to restore order to 
the State. See Cicero ; Milo ; Pompeius. 

Cloelia. A Roman virgin, given as a hostage to 
Porsenna. According to the old Roman legend, 
when Porsenna aud the Romans made a peace after 
the affair of Mucius Scaevola (q. v.), the latter peo¬ 
ple gave hostages to the king—ten youths and ten 
maidens, children of noble parents—as a pledge that 
they would truly keep the peace which had been pro¬ 
claimed. It happened, as the camp of the Etrurians 
was near the Tiber, that Cloelia, one of the maid¬ 
ens, escaped with her companions aud fled to the 
brink of the river; and, as the Etrurians pursued 
them, they ail rushed into the water aud swam in 
safety across the stream. But the Romans, jealous 
of their reputation for good faith, sent them all 
back to the camp of Porseuna. Not to be outdone 
in geuerosity, the monarch gave her aud her female 
companions their freedom, aud permitted her to 
take with her half of the youths; whereupon, with 
the delicacy of a Roman maiden, she selected those 
only who were of tender years. The Romans 
raised an equestrian statue in her honour on the . 
highest part of the Via Sacra (Liv. ii. 13). There j 
is another story, that Tarquinius fell upon the host- i 
ages as they were conducted into the Etrurian , 
camp, and with the exception of Valeria, who fled \ 
back to the city, massacred them all (Plin. xxxi v. 13). 

Klopes Dik6 or Klopes Graphs (kXowtjs 8Urj or j 
ypa(f)rj). The actiou for theft at Athens might be 
either private or public, aud iu the former case 
either before a diaetetes or a court, probably that j 
of the thesmothetae (Meier, Att. Process, p. 66, with 
Lipsius’s note 101). The various modes of proce- j 
dure are enumerated by Demosthenes ( c . Androt. p. < 
601, $$ 26,27). ; 

Closet. See Cubiculum. 1 

Clota Aestuarium. The modern Frith of Clyde 1 
ou the western coast of Scotland. f 


Clothing. See for (1) Outer garments, Abolu, 
Alicula, Amictus, Birr us, Bracak, Cauptiu, 
Castula, Cento, Chlamys, Coa Vkstis, GTitl- 
lus, Cyclas, Diplois, Endromis, Exomis, Flam- 
meum, , Lacerna, Lacinia, Nebris, Palla, Pal¬ 
lium, Paludamentum, Peplum, Rica, Saoim. 
Sinus, Suffibulum, Synthesis, Tegillum, Toga’ 
Trechedipnum, Tunica, Umbo; (2) Under-gar¬ 
ments, Ciiirodota, Cingillum, Colobium, Dal- 
matica, Expapillatus, Indusium, Intkrula, 
Paenula, Recta, Subucula, Supparum, Tunica: 
(3) Head-coverings, Albogalerus, Apex, Calax- 
tica, Caliendrum, Causia, Cidaris, Oalerus, 
Mitella, Mitra, Offendix, Petasus, Pilleoi, 
Redimiculum, Theristrum, Tiara, Tutclus 
Vesica ; (4) Coverings for the Feet, Baxeab, Cal- 
ceus, Caliga, Cothurnus, Crepida, Diabathrum, 
Endromis, Fulmenta, Gallicae, Ligula, Mcl- 
leus, Obstragulum, Pero, Phakcasium, Sanda- 
lium, Soccus, Solea,Talaria,Zanciia ; (5) Throat- 
covering, Focale ; (6) Coverings for the Arms and 
Hands, Digitalia, Manica. 

Clotho (KAa>#co). One of the Fates; the spinner 
of the thread of destiny. See Moerae. 

Clouds of Aristophanes. See Nephelae. 

Clown. See Balatro; Scurra. 

Club. See Clava. 

Cluentius Habitus, Aulus. A Roman success¬ 
fully defended by Cicero (B.c. 66) in an extant 
oration against a charge of poisoning. (Cf. Quint, 
ii. 17,21). 

Clupea (called by the Greek writers Aspis). A 
town of Africa Propria, twenty-two miles east of 
Carthage. It was built upon a promontory which 
was shaped like a shield. Agathocles (q. v.) seized 
upon this place when he landed in Africa, fortified 
it, and gave it, from the shape of the promontory, 
the name of Aspis (“ a shield ” in Greek, same as 
clupeus in Latin). 

Clusium. Now Chiusi; a town of Etrnria, on 
the banks of the Clanis. Its more ancient name 
was Camera. The Gauls under Brennus besieged 
it, but marched to Rome without taking it. It 
was at Clusium that Porsenna held his court; and 
near this city he erected for himself the splendid 
mausoleum or labyrinth of which Pliny has trans¬ 
mitted to us a description on the authority of 
Varro. See Labyrinth us. 

Cluaius. A surname of Ianus, whose temple 
was closed (clusum) in peace. 

Clym£n6 (KXvpevrj). (1) A daughter of Oceanns 
aud Tethys, who married Iapetus, by whom she 
bad Atlas, Prometheus, Menoetins, and Epime- 
theus. (2) The mother of Phaethon. (3) A female 
servant of Heleu, who accompanied her in her 
flight with Paris. 

Clymeneldea. A patronymic given to Phae¬ 
thon’s sisters, who were daughters of ClymenA 

Clytaemnestra (KXvTtupvfjoTpa ). A daughter 
of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, by Leda. She was 
born, together with her brother Castor, from one 
of the eggs which her mother brought forth after 
her amour with Zens under the form of a swan. 
She married Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and 
when this monarch went to the Trojan War, be left 
his wife aud family, and all his affairs, to the care of 
his relation Aegisthus. But the latter proved un¬ 
faithful to his trust, corrupted Clytaemnestra, and 
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usurped the throne. Agamemnon, on his return 
home, was murdered by his guilty wife, who was 
herself afterwards slain, along with Aegistlius, by 
Orestes, son of the deceased monarch. For a more 
detailed account, see the articles Agamemnon and 
Orestes. 

Clytia (KAvr/a). In Greek mythology an ocean 
nymph, beloved by the Suu-god, who deserted her. 
She was changed into the heliotrope, a flower which 
is supposed always to turn its head in the direction 
of the sun’s movement. 

Cneph (Kor Cnuphia (Kvotyis). An Egyp¬ 
tian deity regarded as the creator of the world, 
and represented in the form of a serpent. 

Cnidus (Kvtdor). A town and promontory of 
Doris in Caria, at the extremity of a promoutory 
called Triopium. The founder of the place is said 
to have been Triopas. From him it received at 
first the name of Triopium, which at a later period 
was confined merely to the promontory on which 
it stood (Herod, i. 174). Aphroditd was the chief 
deity of the place, and bad three temples erected 
to her, under the several surnames of Doritis, 
Acraea, and Enploea. In the last of these stood a 
celebrated statue of the goddess, the work of Prax¬ 
iteles (Patman, i. 1; Pliu. xxxvi. 5). Nicomedes of 
Bithynia wished to purchase this admirable pro¬ 
duction of the chisel, and actually offered to liqui¬ 
date the debt of Cnidus, which was very consider¬ 
able, if the citizens would cede it to him ; but they 
refused to part with what they esteemed the glory 
of their city (Plin. 1. c.). Off* Cnidus took place in 
b.c. 394 a famous sea-fight between the Athenians, 
under Conon, and the Spartans, under Pisander, 
in which the former were victorious. Tho shores 
of Cnidus furnished in aucient times, as they do 
now, a great abundance of fish. The wines were 
famous, and Theophrastus speaks of the Cnidian 
onions as of a particular species, being very mild 
and not occasioning tears. Cuidus was the birth¬ 
place of the famous mathematician and astron¬ 
omer Eudoxus; of Agatharchidas, Theopompns, 
and Ctesias. Excavations made at Cnidus in 1857- 
58 led to the discovery of many fine marbles, some 
of which may now be seen in tho British Museum. 

Cnosus (Kvftxror, more correct than Cnossus, 
Kvod<r<rdf, if we follow tho language of coius; also 
Gnosus). The royal city of Crete, on the north¬ 
ern coast, at a small distance from the sea. 
Its earlier name was Caeratns, which appellation 
was given also to the inconsiderable stream that 
flowed beneath its walls. It was indebted to Mi¬ 
nos for all its importance and splendour. That 
monarch is said to have divided the island into 
three portions, in each of which he founded a large 
city; and fixing his residence at Cuosns, it became 
the capital of the kingdom. It was here that 
Daedalus (q. v.) cultivated his art and planned the 
celebrated labyrinth. 

Coa Veatia, also Coa (u. pi.). The Coan cloth 
or garments, mentioned by various authors, but 
most frequently by the Latiu poets of the Augus¬ 
tan Age (e. g. Tibull. ii. 3,53; 4,29; Propert. i. 2,2; 
i*. 1; v. (iv.) 2, 23; Hor. Carm . iv. 13, 13; Sat. i. 2, 
101). From their expressions we learn that it had 
a great degree of transparency, that it was re¬ 
markably fine, that it was chiefly worn by women 
of loose reputation, and that it was sometimes 
dyed purple (Hor. Carm. 1. c.) and enriched with 
stripes of gold. It has been supposed to have 
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been made of silk, because in Cos silk was spun 
aud woven at an early period, so as to obtain a 
high celebrity. See Sericum. 

Coactor. A name applied to collectors of va¬ 
rious sorts—e. g. to the servants of the publicani 
or farmers of the taxes, who collected the revenues 
for them (Cic. /Vo Rub. Post. 11, $ 30); also to those 
who collected the money from the purchasers of 
things sold at a public auction (id. Pro Ciuent. G4, 
$ 180). The father of Horace was a coactor , but 
there are no means of determining to which class 
he belonged (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 86; Suet. Fit. Hor.). 

Cobet, Carel Gabriel, one of the most acute 
of modern text-critics and a Hellenist of great 
learning, was born at Paris, November 28th, 1813. 
He studied at The Hague and at the University of 
Leyden (1831-40), and showed so much ability as a 
philologist and student of classical antiquity that 
in 1840 the Dutch government sent him to Italy 
to pursue certain arclneological investigations. In 
1844 he was admitted to the doctorate at Leyden, 
and in 1846 became professor. Ho died October 
26th, 1889. His publications are numerous aud of 
great value, especially in the line of textual criti¬ 
cism, for which be showed great originality, sagac¬ 
ity, and insight. They are as follows: Observation es 
Criticae in Platon is Comici Reliquiae (Amsterdam, 
1840); Oratio de Arte Interpretandi Gramma tiers rt 
Critices —his inaugural address—(1847); Praefatio 
Lectionum de Historia Vetere (1853); Fariac Lectiones 
quibu8 Continentur Obsnvationes Criticae in Scriptores 
Graecoa (1854; 2d ed. 1873); an edition of Hyperides 
(1858); of Lysias (Amsterdam, 1863 ); of Xeno¬ 
phon’s Hellenica (1862); of Diogeues Laertius, in 
the Didot collection (Paris, 1850 ; 2d ed. 1862); 
Miscellanea Philoloyica et Critica (1873); Miscellanea 
Critica (1876); Observationes Criticae in Dionysii 
Halicamassensis Antiquitates Romanos (1877); and 
Collectanea Critica (1878). He also edited for many 
years the philological journal Mnemosyne (Biblio¬ 
theca Philologica Batava), published at Leyden. 
See Hartmanu, in the Bibliogr. Jahrbuch , xii. pp. 53 
foil. (Berlin, 1H8D); id. De Carolo Gabriele Cobet (Ber¬ 
lin, 1890). 

CocSlus (KoncaXof). A mythical king of Sicily, 
who kindly received Daedalus (q. v.) on his flight 
from Crete, and with tho assistance of his daugh¬ 
ters put Minos to death, when the latter came ir 
pursuit of Daedalus. 
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Cocceius Nerva. See Nkrva. 

Coccygius (to KoKKiryiov Spot). “ Cuckoo-Moun¬ 
tain” A mountain of Argolis, between Halicd and 
Hermiond. Its previous name was Thornax, but 
it received the appellation of Coccygius from tlie 
circumstance that Zeus was metamorphosed there 
iuto the bird called Coccyx (Koaicvg) by the Greeks. 
Ou its summit was a temple sacred to that god, 
and another of Apollo at the base (Pausan. ii. 36). 

Cochd (Ka >xv)’ A. city on the Tigris, near Ctes- 
iphon. 

Cocintum Promontorium. A promontory of 
Bruttinm in Lower Italy, below the Sinus Scylacius. 
The modern name is Cape Stilo. It marked the 
separation between the Ioniau and Sicilian seas. 

Cock-fighting. See Gallus ; Venationes. 

Coclea or Cochlea Cxo^Amr), which properly 
menus a snail, was also used to signify other 
things of a spiral form. 

(1) A screw, oue of the mechanical powers, so 
named from its spiral form, which resembles the 
worming of a shell. The annexed illustration rep¬ 
resents a clothes-press, from a painting on the wall 
of the Chalcidicuw of Eumachia at Pompeii, which 



Coclea, or Clothes press. (Pompeian Painting ) 


is worked by two upright screws ( cocleae ) precisely 
iti the same manner as our own linen-presses. A 
screw of the same description was also used in ' 
oil and wine presses. The thread of the screw, ! 
for which the Latin language has no appropriate 
term, is called ntpiKoxXiov in Greek. 

(2) A spiral pump for raising water, invented 
by Archimedes, from whom it lias ever since been 
called the Archimedean screw. It is described at i 
length by Vitruvius (x. II). A pump of this kind I 
was used for discharging the bilge-water iu the 
ship of Hiero, which was built under the direc¬ 
tions of Archimedes. 

(3) A peculiar kind of door, through which the 
wild beasts passed from their dens into the arena 
of the amphitheatre. It consisted of a circular 
cage, open on one side like a lantern, which 
worked upon a pivot and within a shell, like the 
machines used in the convents and foundling hos¬ 
pitals of Italy, termed rote , so that any particular 
beast could he removed from its den into the are¬ 
na merely by turning it round, and without the 1 


person could go in and out without affording the 
birds an opportunity of flying away. Scbueider, 
however, maintains that the coclea in question was 
nothing more than a portcullis ( cataphracta ) raised 
by a screw, which interpretation does not appear 
so probable as the one given above. See Varro, 
R. R. iii. 5, 3. 

Coclear {KoxXtdptov Xtorpiov). A kind of spoon 
which appears to have terminated with a poiot 
at oue end, and at the other was broad aud hollow 
like our own spoons. The poiuted end was used 
for drawing snails {cocleae) out of their shells and 
eating them, whence it derived its name; and the 
broader part for eating eggs, etc. Martial men¬ 
tions both these useswif the coclear (xiv. 121): 

Sum cocleis hab.lis nee sum minus utilis ovi*. 



Coclearia, spoons (Muuo Borbonico.) 


Coclear was also the name given to a small 
measure like our spoonful. According to Rhem- 
nins Faunius, it was & of the c yathus. See laid. 
Orig. xvi. 26, 3 ; aud the article Ligula. 

Cocleaiium and Cochleaiium. A place where 
snails were fattened for the tables of Roman gour¬ 
mands. 

Codes, Publius Horatius (given by Niebuhr 
as Marcus Horatius). A Roman who, at first with 
Sp. Lartius and Titus Hermiuius, and then alone, 
opposed the whole army of Porseuna at the head 
of the Subliciau bridge, while his companions lie- 
hind him were cutting off the communication with 
the other shore. When the bridge was destroyed, 
Cocles, after addressing a short prayer to the god of 
the Tiber, leaped into the stream, and swam across 
in safety with his arms. As a mark of gratitude, 
every inhabitant, while famine was raging withio 
the city, brought him all the provisions'he could 
stint himself of; and the State afterwards raised 
a statue to him and gave him as much land as 
he could plough round in a day (Liv. ii. 10). As 
Polybins relates the story, Horatius defended the 
bridge alone from the first- and then perished to 
the river. Macaulay’s spirited ballad on the sub¬ 
ject is familiar to all. 

Cocossates. A people in Aquitania in Gaul, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 

Cocylium (KokvXiov). An Aeolian city in Mysia, 
whose inhabitants are mentioned by Xenophon. 


possibility of more than one escaping at the same I Coc^tus (Kancvror, “ River of Wailing”). Ariv- 
time; and therefore it is recommended by Varro j er in Epirus, a tributary of the Acheron. Liketha 
as peculiarly adapted for an aviary, so that a I Acheron, the Cocytus was supposed to be conmelli 
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with the lower world, aud hence came to be de¬ 
scribed as a river in the lower world. See Hades. 

Codanus Sinus. Oue of the ancient names of 
the Baltic. Mela (iif. 3, 6) represents it as full of 
large and small islands, the largest of which he 
calls Scandinavia; so also Pliny (iv. 13). 

Codex, dim. Codicillus (the older form being 
caudex : Cato, ap . Front. Epist. ad M . Anton, i. 2). 
A word originally signifying the trunk or stem of 
a tree (Verg. Georg, ii. 30), and hence used to desig¬ 
nate anything composed of pieces of wood. 

(1) A log of wood, attached as a punishment to 
the feet of slaves, which they dragged with them, 
and on which they also sat sometimes (Plaut. Poen. 
v. 3,39). 

(2) Boats on the Tiber, which may originally 
have been like the Indian canoes, or were con- 
stmcted of several roughly hewn planks nailed 
together in a rude and simple manner, were called 
naves caudicariae , or codicariae } or candiceae (Fest. 
p. 46 M.; Varr., Sail. ap. Non. p. 535,13; Sen. Brer. 
Fit. 13, 4). The surname of Candex given to Ap- 
pius Claudius must be traced to this signification. 
In later times the name was given to ships em¬ 
ployed in transporting the corn from Ostia to 
Rome; and the sailors engaged in this traffic, called 
caudicarii or codtcarii t formed a corporation. 

(3) The name of codex was given to wooden tab¬ 
lets bound together and lined with a coat of wax, 
for the purpose of writing upon them; and when, 
at a later age, parchment or paper or other materi¬ 
als were substituted for wood, and put together in 
the shape of a book, the name of codex was often 
used as synonymous with liber , or book (Cic. Verr. 
i. 46, $ 119). It was the name more particularly 
given to an account-book or ledger, codex accepti 
et expensi (q. v.). In the time of Cicero we find it 
also applied to the tablet on which a bill was writ¬ 
ten. At a still later period, during the time of the 
emperors, the word was used to express any col¬ 
lection of laws or constitutions of the emperors, 
whether made by private individuals or by public 
authority. See Codex Gregorianus ; Codex 
Iustinianeus; Codex Theodosianus. 

The word codex is largely used by scholars of the 
MS. editions of the classics that are preserved in 
the libraries of Europe, and date some from the 
fifth to the tenth centuries a.d., but the greater 
number from the thirteenth to the fifteeutb. They 
are of parchment (folio or quarto size), usually 
with marginal notes written by other hands than 
those of the original copyist of the codex. (See 
Liber; Palaeography; Textual Criticism.) 
They are named (1) after persons who ouce owned 
them, as the Codex Petavinus of Ovid, named 
after one Petavius, and the Codex Vossiauus of 
the same classic, after Voss; and (2) more com¬ 
monly after the places where they are kept. Thus 
there are in England, Codices Britannici or Lon- 
dinenses (British Museum), Codices Cantabrigienses 
(Cambridge), and Codices Oxouienses (Oxford). 
These last are also often noted as Codices Bodleiaui 
(from the Bodleian Library). In France, one fiuds 
Codices Parisini (Paris), Codices Bliaudifontani 
( Fontainebleau ), Codices Sangermanenses ( St. 
Germain), Codices Montepessulani (Montpellier), 
etc. In Holland, there are Codices Amsteloda- 
mienses (Amsterdam) and Codices Leidenses (Ley¬ 
den ); in Belgium, Codices Bruxelleuses (Brus¬ 
sels) and Codices Blandiniani (Blankenberg); in 


Denmark, Codices Haunienses (Copenhagen); in 
Switzerland, Codices Bernenses (Berne), Codices 
Basil ienses(B^le), Codices Einsidlenses(Einsiedelu), 
Codices Sangallenses (St. Gallen), and Turicenses 
(Zurich); in Germany, Codices Argentoratenses 
(Strassburg), Codices Berolinenses (Berlin),Codices 
Colouieuses (Cologne), Codices Palatini (Heidel¬ 
berg), Codices Fuldenses (Fulda), Codices Car- 
oliruhenses (Carlsruhe), Codices Regiomontani 
(Konigsberg), Codices Guelferbytaui (WolfenbUt- 
tel), Codices Monacenses (Munich), Codices Lip- 
sienses (Leipzig), aud Codices Vratislavienses 
(Breslau), etc.; in Austria, Codices Vindobonenses 
(Vienna) and Codices Bndeuses (Buda); in Russia, 
Codices Petropolitani (St. Petersburg); in Spain, 
Codices Matriteuses (Madrid) aud Codices Tole- 
tani (Toledo). Iu Italy, the terminology is va¬ 
ried. The great collections are at (1) Florence, in 
the Bibliotheca Laurentiaua of the Church of San 
Lorenzo, comprising MSS. from the Public Library 
of San Marco founded by Cosimo de’ Medici, and 
from the collection of Peter Leopold. Hence Flor¬ 
entine codices are styled variously, Florentini, 
Lauren tiani, S. Marci, Medicei, aud Leopoldini 
Laurentiani; (2) Milan, where the codices are 
called either Mediolanenses, from the name of the 
city, or Ambrosiani, from the Ambrosian Library \ 
(3) Venice, where they are called Veueti, or (from 
the Library of St. Mark) Veneti Marciani,or simply 
Marciani; (4) Turin, Codices Taurinenses; (5) Ve¬ 
rona, Codices Veronenses; (6) Rome, where the 
great storehouse is the Vatican Library (Biblio¬ 
theca Vaticana), enriched by MS8. from many 
sources—e. g. from Fulvius Orsini, from Heidel¬ 
berg, from the Library of Urbino, etc. Hence the 
Codices Vaticani often receive names to specify 
more particularly their original sources, as Codices 
Ursiniani, Codices Palatiui, Codices Urbinates, etc. 
(7) Naples, where the codices are called Neapolitani, 
or (from the old Bourbon Library) Borbonici. A 
complete list of Latin MSS. down to the seventh 
century is given by Prof. Htibner, in his Grundriss 
z. Geschichte u. Encgcl. der Klass. Philologie (Berlin, 
1876). 

The diminutive codicillus was used in much the- 
same way as codex. Respecting its meaning iu 
connection with a person’s will, see Testamentum. 

Codex Accepti et Expensi A book iu which 
the memoranda of income and outgo hastily jotted 
down iu the adversaria , or day-book, were carefully 
posted ouce a month. It undoubtedly consisted 
of a series of double pages (Pliu. H. N. ii. $ 22)— 
oue debit ( acceptum\ the other credit (>expensum); 
heuce the book is sometimes called codices. The 
entries were made in a certain orrfo, which is much 
insisted on as being of the essence of the codex, as 
opposed to the adversaria (Cic .pro Bose. Com. ii. 6, 
7). Now this ordo was no doubt chronological, tl»e 
date by year and day being given, but if it was 
only this, it could be regarded as little else tliau a 
fair copy of the adversaria. So we must suppose 
that the codex was somewhat like the journal of 
modern book-keepers. 

The codex was sufficient for the ordinary house¬ 
holder; but of course those who had extensive 
business transactions—such as the State, munici¬ 
palities, companies, bankers—had to keep ledger* 
(rationesy libri rationum) f each personal or nominal 
account being called ratio. Private individuals 
too, who had large property, had often to keep 
separate books for different heads of their business 
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—e. g. the calendaria , which were accounts of in¬ 
vestments made and dividends received. 

For other poiuts, such as the relation of tran- 
scripticia nomina to the codex, and the importance 
of the latter in establishing a literal obligation, 
see Litterarum Obligatio and the literature 
cited uuder that head. 

Codes Gregoiianua A collection of imperial 
Roman constitutions or enactments made by one 
Gregorianus, of whom nothing else is known ; its 
date is not earlier than a.d. 295, as it contained an 
exemplum edicti Diocletiani et Maximiani of that 
year (Coll. Leg. Mas. et Rom. vi. 4). It comprised 
enactments of the emperors between Septimius Se- 
verus (a.d. 195-211) and Diocletian and Maximian 
(a.d. 285-305), and possibly even some as far back 
as Hadrian (a.d. 117-138). It was divided into at 
least thirty books — the books being subdivided 
into “ titles ” and “ rubrics,” the topics being ar¬ 
ranged after the order of the Perpetual Edict of 
Salvius Iuliauus. 

Codex IustinianeuB. The motives by which 
the emperor Justinian was induced to codify the 
enactments of himself and earlier emperors were 
the scarcity of copies of the Code of Theodosius, 
and the consequent divergence between the law 
there laid down and that actually applied in the 
•courts (Cod. i. 17,2,17). Accordingly, in February, 
a.d. 528, he appointed a commission of codifica¬ 
tion of ten persons, among them being Tribonianus, 
who played so important a part in the legislative 
work of the next few years, and who perhaps sug¬ 
gested to his master his whole scheme of legal re¬ 
form. Their iustructious were to compile a single 
•code out of those of Gregorian us, Hermogeniauus, 
and Theodosius II., and the imperial constitutions 
issued siuce the enactment of the last, whether by 
Justiuiau himself or his predecessors. They were 
authorized to omit all that was unnecessary or 
superfluous (e. g. preambles), to reconcile such en¬ 
actments as were inconsistent with oue another, 
and, where convenience required, to combine sev¬ 
eral into one, or to make any alterations in indi¬ 
vidual constitutions which they should deem nec¬ 
essary. The separate laws, whether technically 
■edicta, resenpta , or deereta t were to be arrauged in 
chronological order uuder generic titles; and each, 
so far as was possible, identified by date and the 
uame of the prince to whom it owed its enactment. 
The w'ork was completed in April, a.d. 529, and 
w as published uuder the uame Codex Iustinianeus, 
with force of law from the 16th of that mouth. 
The older codices and constitutions were at the 
-same time deprived of all validity, and it was even 
forbiddeu to appeal to any leges cited in the writ¬ 
ings of the jurists if they had been incorporated, 
even in a mollified form, in the new code. 

Iu the interval of four years and a half between 
this date aud the completion of the Institutes 
(November, a.d. 533), Justinian had issued a largo 
number of new constitutions of his own. This 
seemed to him to necessitate a revision of the Codex. 
Accordingly iu the next year he appointed a new' 
commission, consisting of Tribonianus, Dorotheus, | 
professor at Bery tus, aud three others, for this pur-1 
pose. Withiu a few mouths (November, a.d. 534) I 
the original code and the constitutions issued after 1 
its enactment were deprived of all authority aud 
withdrawn from circulation, their place being 
takeu by the Codex Repetitae Praelectionis } or 


Codex which has come down to us. In this Justin¬ 
ian’s own constitutions were incorporated, as well 
as many others which the earlier code had not con¬ 
tained. The Codex Repetitae Praelectionis consists 
of twelve books, each of which is divided into “ ti¬ 
tles” aud “rubrics”; the single constitutions are 
arranged under their several titles iu the order of 
time and with the names of the emperors by whom 
they were respectively made, and their dates. 

The enactments in this code do not go further 
| back thau those of Hadriau, aud those of his im¬ 
mediate successors are few' in number. The ar- 
I raugement corresponds tolerably closely with that 
of the Digest, the seven parts into w'hich the fifty 
books of the latter are distributed answering to 
books i.-ix. of the code; but the matter of the last 
three books of the code is hardly treated of iu the 
Digest. See Institutions. 

Codex Reacriptus. See Palimpsest. 

Codex Theodosianus. Iu a.d. 429, Theodosius 
II., whose capital was Constantinople, communi¬ 
cated to the Senate his resolution to form a com¬ 
pilation of the general constitutions issued from 
the time of Constantine (a.d. 306-337) to his own 
day, after the model of the Codices Gregorianus 
| and Hermogeniauus; and appointed a commission 
I of a lawyer aud eight State officials to execute 
the scheme. Nothing, however, was doue for six 
years. In a.d. 435, a new commission w f as ap¬ 
pointed, presided over, like the earlier one, by Au- 
tiochus, aud the imperial instructions were repeat¬ 
ed. The result of their labours, known as the 
Tlicodosiau Code, w*as published in February, ad. 
438, with statutory force from January 1 iu the 
following year. 

The constitutions are arranged in chronological 
order, uuder “ titles” aud u rubrics,” in sixteeu books. 
The first five, which contain most of the euactmeuts 
relating to private law', are in form modelled ou 
the commentaries on the Edict. The sixth to 
the eighth books consist principally of admiuistra- 
tive and constitutional ordinances; the ninth is 
criminal law; the tenth aud eleventh relate to the 
financial system, and in part to procedure; the 
twelfth to the fifteenth, to the constitutiou aud 
administration of towns and other corporations: 
aud the sixteenth contains the constitutions which 
deal with the Church and the ecclesiastical system 
iu general. 

Our knowledge of this code is derived partly 
from incomplete MSS., partly from the code of 
Justinian, and partly from an epitome of its con¬ 
tents in the Breviarium (q. v.). The valuable 
edition of J. Gothofredus (6 vols. Leydeu, 1G6». 
re-edited by Ritter, Leipzig, 1736-45) coutained 
the code in its complete form, except the first five 
books, for which it was necessary to use the epit¬ 
ome just referred to. This is also the case with 
the edition of this code contained iu the In* Civil* 
Anteiustinianeum of Berlin (1815). But the discov¬ 
ery of a MS. of the Breviarium at Milau in 1820 by 
Clossius, and of a palimpsest of the Theodosiau 
Code at Turin by Peyrou, has contributed largely 
both to the critical kuow'ledge of the other parts 
of this code, and has added numerous genuine con¬ 
stitutions to the first five books, especially Book i. 
Haeuel’s discoveries have added also to our knowl¬ 
edge of the later books, and his edition of the Tbe- 
odosian Code (1842-44) is the latest aud the beat. 

Codicarii. See Codex. 
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Codicillus. See Codex. 

Codomannua. See Darius. 

Codon (k»3oi/). A bell. See Tintinnabulum. 

Codrus (Ko 8pof). The last king of Athens. He 
received the sceptre from his father Mel an thus, 
and was far advanced in years when some of the 
Dorian States united their forces for the invasion 
of Attica. The Dorian army marched to Athens 
and lay encamped under its walls; and the oracle 
at Delphi had assured them of success, provided 
they spared the life of the Athenian king. A 
friendly Delphian, named Cleomautis, disclosed the 
answer of the oracle to the Athenians, and Codrus 
resolved to devote himself for his country in a 
manner not unlike that which immortalized among 
the Romans, at a later date, the name of the Decii. 
He went out at the gate disguised in a woodman’s 
garb, and falling in with two Dorians, killed one 
with his bill, and was killed by the other. The 
Athenians thereupon sent a herald to claim the 
body of their king, and the Dorian chiefs, deeming 
the war hopeless, withdrew their forces from Atti¬ 
ca. After the death of Codrus, the nobles, taking 
advantage, perhaps, of the opportunity afforded by 
a dispute betweeu his sons, are said to have abol¬ 
ished the title of King, and to have substituted for 
it that of Archon. This new office was to be held 
for life, and then transmitted to the son of the de¬ 
ceased. The first of these hereditary archous w as 
Medon, sou of Codrus, from whom the thirteeu fol¬ 
lowing archous were called Medontidue, as being 
his lineal descendants. See Auciiox. 

Coela (ra Koiha ttjs E vftolas, il the Hollows of 
Enboea”). The western coast of Euboea, between 
the promontories Capbareus and Chersonesus, very 
dangerous to ships; here a part of the Persian 
fleet was wrecked B.c. 480 (Herod, viii. 113). 

Coeld (KocXi?). An Attic deme a little beyond 
the Militian Gate at Athens. Cimon and Thucyd¬ 
ides were buried here. 

Coelesyxia (KotXi? 2vpia, “ Hollow Syria ”). The 
name given to the great valley between the two 
rauges of Mount Lebanon (Libanus and Auti-Li- 
banus), in the south of Syria, bordering upon Phce- 
nicia on the west and Palestine on the south. In 
the wars between the Ptolemies aud the Seleuci- 
dae, the uame was applied to the whole of the 
southern portion of Syria, which became subject 
for some time to the kings of Egypt. 

Coelia Lex See Lex. 

Coelius. See Caelius. 

Coelosaa {KoiXaxraa). A mountain in Sicyou 
near Phlius. 

Coelus. In Roman mythology, the spouse of 
Terra. He is identified with the Greek Uranus (q. v.). 

Coelus (KotAov \ifjLtjv), See Cyxossema. 

Cofimptio. Properly “a joint taking,” so 44 a 
joint purchase.” One of the three forms of mar¬ 
riage among the Romans. It was so called from 
the fiction of a purchase supposed to take place 
ou the occasion. In the presence of five witnesses 
and a libripens , or holder of the balance, the bride¬ 
groom struck the balance with a bronze coin, 
which he hauded to the father or guardian of the 
bride. At the same time he asked her whether 
she would be his wife, and she, in turn, asked him 
whether he would be her husband. See Matki- 
Moxium. 


Coena. See Cexa. 

CoenuB (Kou'of). A son-in-law of Parmenio, 
and one of the ablest generals of Alexander the 
Great. He died ou the Hyphasis, B.c. 327. 

Coils (K« >rjs). An inhabitant of Mitylend who 
dissuaded Darius Hystaspis, in his Scythian expe¬ 
dition, from breaking up his bridge of boats over 
the Danube. Darius made him tyrant of MityleuA 
On the outbreak of the Ionian revolt agaiust the 
Persians (b.c. 501), he was stoned to death by the 
people of Mitylend. See Darius. 

Coeu8 (Kotor). One of the Titans, son of Ura¬ 
nus and Gaea. (See Titanes.) He was the father 
of Leto by Phoebe. 

Cognati. See Cognatio. 

Cognatio. The Latin word for relationship. 
Coguatio included relationship ou both the fa¬ 
ther’s and mother’s side, while agnatio implied rela¬ 
tionship ou the father’s side only. (See Familia.) 
Agnatio involved legal duties aud rights, while 
coguatio, originally at least, brought with it only 
moral obligations. Cognati to the sixth degree 
had the right of kissing each other (ins osculi), aud 
also the right of refusing to appear as witnesses 
agaiust each other in a court of law. On the 
other hand, cognati were forbidden by custom, at 
least in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to ap- 
]>ear in court against each other as accusers. 
When a mau died, his cognati were expected to 
put on mourniug for him. In course of time the 
cognati gradually acquired the rights proper to 
agnati. But natural relationship did not wiu full 
recoguitiou uutil the time of Justinian, by whose 
legislation the rights of agnati were abolished. 

Cognltor. Oue who appeared in the Roman 
courts of law to conduct an actio (q. v.) ou behalf 
of another. He was also called procurator . 

Cognomen. See Nomen. 

Coheres. See Heres. 

Cohors. A division of the Roman army. (See 
Exercitus). In the republican age the word was 
especially applied to the divisions contributed by 
the Italian allies. Down to B.c. 89, when the Ital¬ 
ians obtained the Roman citizenship, they were 
bound to supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of two 
legions apiece. This contingent numbered in all 
10,000 infantry, divided into: (a) 20 cohortcs of 420 
men each, called cohortcs alares , because in time of 
battle they formed the wings ( alac ) of the two 
combiued legions; (b) four cohortcs extraordinariae, 
or select cohorts of 400 men each. 

From about the beginning of the first century 
B.c., the Roman legiou, averaging 4000 men, was 
also divided iuto ten cohortcs, each containing three 
manipuli or six centuriae. In the imperial times, 
the auxiliary troops assigued to the legions sta¬ 
tioned iu the proviuces were also divided into co¬ 
horts ( cohortcs anxiliariac). These cohorts con¬ 
tained either 500 men ( = 5 centuriae), or 1000 men 
(=10 centuriae). They consisted either entirely 
of infantry, or partly of cavalry (380 infantry-|-120 
cavalry; 760 infantry-|-240 cavalry). For the com¬ 
manders of these cohorts, see Praefectus. The 
troops stationed iu Rome were also numbered ac¬ 
cording to cohorts. (1) The cohortcs practoriac, orig¬ 
inally nine, but afterwards ten iu number, which 
formed the imperial body-guard. Each cohort con- 
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stated of 1000 men, including infantry and cavalry. 
(See Praetoriani. ) The institution of a body¬ 
guard was due to Augustus, and was a development 
of the cohor8 praetoria, or body-guard of the republi¬ 
can generals. Its title shows that it was as old as 
the t ime when the consuls bore the name of prac- 
toves. This cohors praetoria was originally formed 
exclusively of cavalry, mainly of equestrian rank. 
But towards the end of the republican age, when 
every independent commander had his own cohors 
praetoria , it was made up partly of infantry, who 
were mainly veterans, partly of picked cavalry of 
the allies, and partly of Homan equites , who usually 
served their tirocinium , or first year, in this way. 
(2) Three, and in later times four, coliortes urbanae, 
consisting each of 1000 men, were placed under the 
command of the praefectus urbi. They had sepa¬ 
rate barracks, but ranked below the body-guard 
and above the legionaries. (3) Seven cohortes vigi¬ 
lant, of 1000 men each, were under the command of 
the pr aefeet us vigil urn. These formed the night 
police and fire brigade, and were distributed 
throughout the city, oue to every two of the four¬ 
teen regiones. See Vigiles. 

Coinage. See Moneta; Numismatics. 

Colacr&tae (KwAagpcrat). A financial board at 
Athens, whose duty it was to administer the fund 
accruing from the fines taken in the courts of jus¬ 
tice. It was this fund from which the cost of the 
public meals in the Prytaueum and the salary of 
the Heliastae were defrayed. The name properly 
means “ collectors of hams,” and perhaps points 
to the fact that the hams of the victims sacrificed 
on certain occasions were given to the Colacretae 
as contributions to the meals iu question. 

Col&pia. A river of Pannonia. 

Colchis (KoA^ts). A couutry of Asia, having 
Iberia on the east, the Euxine on the west, Cauca¬ 
sus on the north, and Armenia on the south. It is 
famous iu poetic legends as having beeu the land 
to which the Argouautic expedition was directed 
iu quest of the golden fleece. (See Argonautae.) 
It corresponds at the present day to what is called 
Mingrelia. The liuen manufactured here was iu 
high repute, aud was made, according to Herodo¬ 
tus (ii. 105), after the manner of Egypt. This 
species of manufacture, together with the dark 
complexion and crisped locks of the natives, were 
so many arguments with the ancients to prove 
them of Egyptian origin, independently of other 
proofs drawn, according to Herodotus, from their 
language aud mode of life (ii. 104). 

Colias (KcaAiar). A promontory ou the west coast 
of Attica, twenty stadia south of Phalernm, with a 
temple of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian 
ships were cjist after the battle of Salamls. 

Coliseum. See Amphitheatrum. 

Collar 6 (depaiov, k\oios). A band or chain at¬ 
tached to the neck (collum ); a collar. Dogs with 
collars are frequently seen in ancieut monuments, 
and a mosaic at Pompeii represents a watch-dog 
with his collar and chain attached. Yarro says 
that farm-dogs should have collars with pointed 
nails attached to them, to protect them against the 
attacks of wolves and other beasts. Xeuophon 
recommends that the collars (dtpata) of hunting- 
dogs should be soft aud wide, so as not to rub the 
hair. Large wooden collars ( k\oiol ) were some¬ 
times put on mischievous dogs (Aristoph. Veep. 897). 


Plates of bronze have been found, pierced with a 
hole to be suspended to the collar, containing the 
names of owners of dogs. See the illustration under 
Catenarius. 

Iron or bronze collars were placed round the 
necks of slaves who had attempted to ran away 
(Plaut. Capt. ii. 2,107). Sometimes a plate was at¬ 
tached to the collar, containing the name and ad¬ 
dress of the master and offering a reward for the 
runaway slave. See Servus. 

Collatia. A Sabine town iu Latium, near the 
right bank of the Anio, takeu by Tarquinius Pris¬ 
ons. 

Collatmus, L. Tarquinius. Grandson of Aruns, 
elder brother of Tarquinius Priscus. He derived 
his surname from Collatia, where he resided, and 
with the principality of which he was iuvested. 
Collatinus was the husband of the celebrated Lu- 
cretia (q. v.), and after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, he and Brutus were elected the first con¬ 
suls. His relationship, however, to the Tarquin 
family excited distrust, and when a law was 
passed banishing the whole Tarqniuian house he 
was forced to lay down his office and depart from 
Rome. He ended his days at Lavinium (Liv. i. 60). 

Collatio Bondrum. See Boxorum Collatio. 

Collectarii. See Trapezitae. 

Collegium. The general term iu Latin for an 
association. The word was applied in a different 
sense to express the mutual relation of such mag¬ 
istrates as were collegae . Besides the collegia of 
the great priesthoods, aud of the magistrates’ at¬ 
tendants (see Apparitores), there were numerous 
associations, which, although not united by any 
specifically religious objects, had a religious cen¬ 
tre iu the worship of some deity or other. Such 
were the numerous collegia of artisans (opificum or 
artificum), and the societies existiug amoug the 
poor for providing funerals, which first appear 
under the Empire. The political clubs (collegia 
sodalicia) were associated in the worship of the 
Lares Compitales (q. v.), and were, indeed, properly 
speaking, collegia compitalicia , or “ societies of 
the cross-ways.” The religious societies were, in 
some instances, established by the State for the 
performance of certain public religious services; 
in other cases they were formed by private indi¬ 
viduals, who made it their business to keep up the 
shrines of particular deities, often foreign, at their 
own expense. See Sodalitas ; Universitas. 

Colliciae or Colliquiae. (1) Gutters made with 
concave tiles for carrying water from the roof 
(Yitruv. vi. 3). (2) Drains in the fields for drain¬ 

ing water into the ditches (Colum. ii. 8 $ 3). 

Colima Porta. (1) Oue of the gates of Rome, ou 
the MousQuiriuaiis. To this gate Haunibal rode up 
and threw a spear withiu the city (Ovid, Fad. iv. 
871). (2) The name of one of the four regions or 

wards iuto which Rome was divided by Servius 
Tullius. The other three were Palatiua, Subnrra- 
na, and Esquilina (Liv. v. 41). 

Collybistes (KoWvfiiorqs). See Collybi s. 

Coltybus (tcoWvfios). The smallest copper coin 
at Athens ; the fourth of the ckalcus (q. v.). Col- 
lybus seems to have beeu a common name for 
small money, siuce it signified generally “chang¬ 
ing money,” “ the rate of exchange,” and koWv&ut- 
ttjs, “ a money-chauger.” See Trapezitae. 
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Collyrlum (icoXkvptor, diminutive of KoWvpa , “ a 
roll”). (1) In medical laugnage, a tent, pessary, or 
suppository, made of mediciual substauces and in¬ 
serted into the orifices of the body, such as the 
nostrils or the auns, or into an ulcer (Cels. v. 28). 
(2) A liquid eye-salve (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 30). Many 
instructions for the composition of these medica¬ 
ments may be found in Marcell. Empir. 8. 

Coliytus (KoAXvror). A demo of Attica belong¬ 
ing to the tribe Aegeis, aud forming one of the dis¬ 
tricts into which the city of Athens was divided. 
It was the deme of Plato the philosopher. 

Colobium. See Tunica. 

Colon (kg>\ov). “ A limb.” A name given by the 
rhetoricians to the divisions or members of a com¬ 
position. Much has been written by modem crit¬ 
ics of the alleged “colometry,” or arrangement into 
periods (*oXa), of the orations of Demostheues, in 
which they profess to see a rhythmical rule that 
produces an harmouious effect, as in the odes of 
Pindar; though the determination of each kwXop is 
very arbitrary. See Blass in the Rheinisches Mu- 
eeum for 1869, p. 524, aud his Attische Beredsamkeit , 
ou Demostheues, pp. 105 foil. Also Mahaffy’s Hist, 
of Class. Greek Lit. vol. i. pp. 343-346 (1880). 

Colonae (KoXcovai). A small town in the Troad. 

Colonia. (1) Greek. In Greece, colonies were 
sometimes founded by vanquished peoples, who 
left their homes to escape subjection at the hand 
of a foreigu enemy ; sometimes as a sequel to civ¬ 
il disorders; sometimes to get rid of surplus popu¬ 
lation, aud thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But iu most cases the object was to establish aud 
facilitate relations of trade with foreigu countries. 
If a Greek city was sending out a colony, an ora¬ 
cle (before all others that of Delphi) was almost in¬ 
variably consulted. Sometimes certain classes of 
citizens were called upon to take part iu the en¬ 
terprises; sometimes one sou was chosen by lot 
from every house where there were several sons; 
and strangers expressing a desire to join were ad¬ 
mitted. A person of distinction was selected to 
gnide the emigrants aud make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. It was usual to honour these found¬ 
ers of colonies, after their death, as heroes. Some 
of the sacred fire was taken from the public hearth 
in the Prytaneum, and the fire on the public hearth 
of the new city was kindled thereat. Aud, just as 
each individual had his private shriues, so the new 
community maintained the worship of its chief do¬ 
mestic deities, the colony sending embassies and 
votive gifts to their principal festivals. 

The relation between colony aud mother-city 
was viewed as one of mutual affcctiou. Any dif¬ 
ferences that arose were made up, if possible, by 
peaceful means, war being deemed excusable only 
iu cases of extreme necessity. The charter of 
foundation contained general provisions for the 
arrangement of the affairs of the colony, aud also 
some special enactments. The constitution of the 
mother-city was usually adopted by the colouy, 
but the new city remained politically indepen¬ 
dent. If the colony sent out a fresh colouy ou its 
own accouut, the mother-city was generally con¬ 
sulted, or was at least requested to furnish a lead¬ 
er. The xXifpovyoi formed a special class of Greek 
colonists. (See Cleruciua.) Tbe trade factories 
set up in foreign countries (in Egypt, for instance) 
were somewhat different from the ordinary colo¬ 


nies, the members retaining the right of domicile 
iu their own fatherland. 

(2) Roman. It was an old custom in Italy to 
send out colonies for the purpose of securing new 
couqiiests. The Rornaus, accordingly, having no 
standing army, used to plant bodies of their own 
citizens iu conquered towns as a kind of garrison. 
These bodies would cousiBt partly of Romau citi¬ 
zens, usually to the number of three hundred; 
purtly of members of the Latin confederacy, iu 
larger numbers. The third part of the conquered 
territory was handed over to the settlers. The 
coloniae civium Romanorum (colonies of Romau 
citizens) were specially iutended to secure the two 
sea-coasts of Italy, and were heuce called coloniae 
maritimae. The coloniae Latinae, of which there 
was a far greater number, served the same pur¬ 
pose for the mainland. 

The duty of leadiug the colonists and founding 
the settlement was iutrusted to a commission usu¬ 
ally consisting of three members, and elected by 
the people. These men continued to staud iu the 
relation of patrons ( patroni ) to the colony after its 
foundation. The colonists entered the conquered 
city in military array, preceded by bauners, and 
the foundation was celebrated with special solem¬ 
nities. The coloniae were free from taxes, and 
had their own constitution, a copy of the Roman, 
electing from their own body their Senate and 
other officers of State. To this constitution the 
origiual inhabitants had to submit. The coloniae 
civium Romanorum retained the Roman citizen¬ 
ship, and were free from military service, their 
position os outposts being regarded as an equiva¬ 
lent. The members of the coloniae Latinae served 
amoug tbe socii, and possessed the so-called ius 
Ixitinum. (See Latinitas.) This secured to them 
the right of acquiring property ( commercium ) aud 
settlement iu Rome, and uuder certaiu conditions 
the power of becomiug Roman citizens; though 
in course of time these rights underwent many 
limitations. 

From the time of the Gracchi the colonies lost 
their military character. Colonization came to 
be regarded as a means of providing for the poor¬ 
est class of the Roman populace. After the time 
of Sulla it was adopted as a way of granting land 
to veterau soldiers. The right of founding colo¬ 
nies was taken away from the people by Caesar, 
and passed into the hands of the emperors, who 
used it (maiuly iu the provinces) for the exclusive 
purpose of establishing military settlements, part¬ 
ly with the old idea of securing conquered terri¬ 
tory. It was only iu exceptional cases that the 
provincial colouies enjoyed the immunity from 
taxation which was grauted to those in Italy. 

See W. Roscher, Kolonien , Kolonial/tolitik , und Aus- 
wanderung (1885); Grote, Hist, of Greece , chapters 
xxii.-xxvii.; the article “ Colonia ” by Caillemer in 
Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des A ntiguiUs : 
Zunipt, Ueber den Unterschied der Denennungen , Muni - 
cipiuut , Colonia, Praefectunt (1840); Mommsen, Die 
Stadtrechte von Malaca und Sa/pensa (1855); Mai\ 
quardt, Handbuch , vol. iv. (1873). 

Colonia Agrippina, or simply Agrippina. The 
modern Cologne (Koln); a town ou the left bank 
of the Rhiue. There are medals of Colouia Agrip- 
pineusis, aud tbe name is found in inscriptions. 
The place was originally called Oppidum Ubiorum 
(Tac. Ann. i. 36), and was the chief town of the 
Ubii; but afterwards Agrippina, the wife of Clau- 
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dius and danghter of Germauicus, who was born 
at Oppidum Ubiorura while her father was in com¬ 
mand there, prevailed on Clandins in a.d. 51 to 
send a colony of veterans thither. From that 
time the place was called after her name. Vitel¬ 
line was at Cologne when the soldiers proclaimed 
him emperor (Suet. Vitell. 8). 

Colonnade. See Porticus. 

Colonus (KoXo)i/o?). A deme of Attica, ten 
stadia, or a little more than a mile, northwest of 
Athens, near the Academy; celebrated for a temple 
of Poseidon, a grove of the Eumenides, the shrine 
of Oedipus, and as the birthplace of Sophocles, who 
describes it in his Oedipus Coloneus. 

Coldphon (Ko\o<f)6)v). A city of Ionia, north¬ 
west of Ephesus. It was founded by Andraemon, 
son of Codrus, and was situated about two miles 
from the coast, its harbour, called Notium, being 
connected with the city by meaus of long walls. 
Colophon was destroyed by Lysimachns, together 
with Lebed us, in order to swell the population of 
the new town he had founded at Ephesus (Pausau. 
i. 9). The Colophonians are stigmatized by sev¬ 
eral aucient writers as very effeminate and luxuri¬ 
ous, and yet Strabo says that, at one period, this 
place possessed a flourishing navy, and that its 
cavalry was in such repute that victory followed 
wherever they were employed. Hence arose the 
proverb K o\o<f><ova imriBcvaiy “ to mid a Colophoni¬ 
an”—i. e. to put the finishing hand to an affair. 
The scholiast on Plato, however, gives auother ex¬ 
planation of the saying, which appears somewhat 
more probable, though its authority is not so good. 
He states that the Colophonians had the right of 
a double vote in the general assembly of the Ioni- 
ans, on account of the service they had rendered 
the confederacy by iuduciug the city of Smyrna to 
join it. Hence they were frequently enabled to 
decide points left undetermined from a parity of 
suffrages. It arose from this old sayiug that, in 
the early periods of the art of printing, the ac¬ 
count which the printer gave of the place aud 
date of the edition, being the last thing printed at 
the end of the book, was called the coloplwn. This 
city was one of the places which contended for the 
birth of Homer, and was unquestionably the native 
place of Mimnermu8 aud Hermesiauax. 

Colores. See Pictura. 

Colossae (KoAoo-o-m). Once an important city 
of Great Phrygia, on the river Lycus, but so re¬ 
duced subsequently that it might have been for¬ 
gotten but for the epistle written to its inhabitants 
by the Apostle Paul. 

Colosseum. See Amphitheatrum. 

Colossus (icoAotro-or). A word of rare occur¬ 
rence in the Attic writers, but used by both 
Greeks and Romaus to signify a statue larger 
than life (Aesch. Agam. 406), and thence a person 
of extraordinary statnre and beauty is termed 
colosseros by Suetonius ( [Calig . 35). In like man¬ 
ner the architectural ornaments in the upper 
stories of lofty buildings, which require to be 
of large dimensions in consequence of their re¬ 
moteness, are termed colossicotera (KoAotro-ucawcpa, 
Vitruv. iii. 3). 

Among the colossal statues of Greece the most 
celebrated, according to Pliny, was the bronze co¬ 
lossus at Rhodes by Chares (q. v.) of Lindas, a pu¬ 
pil of Lysippus, who gave twelve years (b.c. 292- 


280) to casting the statue. Its height is variously 
given as 90 and 120 feet. Fifty-six years after its 
erection it was thrown down by an earthquake 
and lay in ruins until a.d. 653, when the Arabs 
sold the pieces to a Jew of Edessa for old metal. 
In this oue island there were more than 100 colossi. 
Pliny mentions another Greek colossus of Apollo, 
the work of Calainis, which cost 500 talents, aud 
was thirty cubits high, in the city of Apollouia, 
whence it was transferred to the Capitol by M. Ln- 
cullus; and also those of Zeus aud Heracles, at Ta- 
rentum, by Lysippus. To the list of Pliny must be 
added the more important colossal statues of Phid¬ 
ias, the most beautiful of which were his chrysele¬ 
phantine statues of Zeus, at Olympia (more than 
forty feet high, seated), and of AtbemS, iu the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens; the largest (more thau seveu- 
ty feet high, including the base) was his brouz© 
statue commonly called Athene Promachos, on the 
Acropolis. See Athene; and the illustration in 
the article Athenae, p. 155. 

| Among the works of this description made ex- 
I pressly by or for the Romaus, those most frequeut- 
i ly alluded to are the following: (1) A statue of 
I Inpiter upon the Capitol, made by order of Sp. 
Carvilius, from the armour of the Samnites, which 
j was so large that it could be sceu from the Alban 
I Mount. (2) A bronze statue of Apollo at the Pal¬ 
atine Library, to which the bronze head now pre- 
' served in the Capitol probably belonged. (3) A 
1 bronze statue of Augustus iu the Forum, which 
1 bore his uame. (4) The colossus of Nero, which 
1 was executed by Zenodorus, aud which is quoted 
| by Pliny as a proof that the taste for bronze stat- 
, ues was lost, for this was adorned with gold aud 
silver. Its height was 110 or 120 feet (Suet. Nero, 

I 31). It was originally placed in the vestibule of 
| the Domus Aurea, but was afterwards removed by 
, Vespasian to the Via Sacra, aud Hadriau again 
, moved it to a position to the north of the Colos¬ 
seum, where the basement upon which it stood is 
still to be seen; from it the contiguous amphi¬ 
theatre is supposed to have gained the uame of 
u Colosseum.” Vespasian had converted it into a 
statue of the Sun. Twenty-four elephants were 
employed by Hadrian to remove it, when he was 
about to build the Temple of Venus at Rome 
(Spart. Hadr. 19). (5) An equestrian statue of Do- 

mitian, of bronze gilt, which was placed in the 
l centre of the Forum (Stat. Silv. i. 1.1). See Lesba- 
zeilles, Les Colosses Audens et Modernes (1876); 
Torr, Rhodes in Ancient and Modern Times (1887); 
and the articles Circus, p. 351, aud Seven Won¬ 
ders. 

Colotes (KoA uTrjs). (1) An Epicurean of Lamp- 
sacus, against whom Plutarch wrote two tracts. (2) 
A sculptor of Paros, who flourished about B.C. 444 
aud assisted Phidias iu making the colossal figure 
of Zeus at Olympia. 

Colours. See Pictura. 

Colum (rjOpos, rjBavtov). A strainer or colander, 
used for straining wine, milk, olive-oil, drugs, 
perfumes, and other liquids. Such cola were made 
of hair, broom, or rushes (Verg. Georg, ii. 212, Ed. 
x. 71; Colum. R. R. ix. 15, xii. 17,19,38). The cola 
employed for such domestic purposes, as straining 
wine, were sometimes made of liuen, bat frequent¬ 
ly of some metal, such as bronze or silver. Such 
strainerMtre often represented in Greek vase-paint¬ 
ings ; and several examples of elegant silver strain- 
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ere of Greek workmanship have been found in the I 
Crimea. 

The Romans filled 
the strainer with ice 
or snow (colurn Miro¬ 
ns m) in order to cool 
and dilute the wine 
at the same time that 
it was cleared. Sev¬ 
eral Etruscan vases 
have been discov¬ 
ered, in which the 
spout consists of a 
strainer, so that the 
liquid is clarified as 
it is poured out. 

Ausonins (Ep. iv. 

57) uses the word Colum, strainer. (Museo Borbon.) 
col mm to denote the nassa , or weel for suaring fish. 
See Nassa. 

Columbar. A kind of pillory, in which the 
head passed through a hole, like the holes in a 
pigeon-house, whence the name (Plant. Rud. iii. 6. 
49). 

Columbarium (ttc purrs ptoiv, tts purrs porpocfcslov ). 
A dove-cote or pigeon-house. 

The word is also used to denote the following 
objects, which derive their name from their re¬ 
semblance to a dove-cote: 

(1) A sepulchral chamber. The word was met¬ 
aphorically applied to a subterranean vault pro¬ 
vided with rows of small uiches, lying one above 
the other, and intended for the reception of the 
urns containing the ashes of the dead. These 
large bnrial-places were built by rich people whose 
freedraen were too numerous to be interred in the 
famity burial-place. They were also erected by 
the Caesars for their slaves and freedmen. Sev¬ 
eral of these still exist—for instance, that of Livia, 
the consort of Augustus, who built one for her 
freedmen on the Appian Way. Common burial- 
places, in which a niche could bo bespokeu before- 



Coltimbarium. (Villa Ruflni.) 

hand, were sometimes constructed by private indi¬ 
viduals on speculation for people who were too 
poor to have a grave of their own. Columbaria 
were usually built by religious or mercantile so¬ 
cieties, or by burial clubs for their own members. 
In such cases the members contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, which 
gave them the right to a decent burial and a 
niche in the vault. The names of the dead were 
inscribed on marble tablets over each niche. See 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of ReM^Dis- 
corer/es, pp. 129-133 (Boston, 1888). 

Each of the niches contained a pair of tn^Hritb 


the names of the persons whose ashes they con¬ 
tained inscribed over them. The use of the word, 
and mode of occupation, is testified in the follow¬ 
ing inscription: 

L. Abucius Hermes in hoc 

OR DINE AB IMO AI> SUMMUM 
COLUMBARIA IX. OLLAE XVIII. 

SIBI POSTERISQUK SUIS. 

(2) A machine used to raise water for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation. As described by Vitruvius, the 
j vents through which the water was conveyed into 
the receiving trough were termed columbaria. 
(See Antlia.) The difference between that rep¬ 
resentation and the machine now under considera¬ 
tion consisted in the following points: The wheel 
of the latter is a solid one ( tympanum) instead of 
radiated (rota), and was worked as a treadmill by 
| men who stood upon platforms projecting from the 
flat sides instead of being turned by a stream. 

: Between the intervals of each platform a series of 
I grooves or channels (columbaria) wore formed in 
the sides of the tympanum, through which the 
I water taken up by a number of scoops placed on 
i the outer margin of the wheel, like the jars in the 
j cut referred to, was conducted into a wooden 
trough below. 

i (3) The cavities into which the extreme ends of 
j the beams upon which a roof is supported (tigno- 
rum cubilia ), and which are represented by triglyphs 
| in the Doric order, were termed columbaria by the 
I Roman architects; that is, while they remained 
empty, aud until filled up by the bead of the beam. 

(4) The apertures in the sides of a vessel, through 
which the oars passed (Fest. p. 169, Miill.). 

Columella, L. Iunius Moderatus. A Roman 
writer, born at Gades, in the reign of Augustus or 
Tiberius, and a contemporary, according to his 
own account, of Seneca and Coleus. The elder 
Pliny also frequently makes mention of him. His 
father, Marcus Columella, bad possessions in the 
province of Baetica. The son betook himself at 
an early period to Rome, w here he passed his life, 
with the exception of a few journeys to Syria and 
Cilicia. Two works of his remain: one, entitled 
De Re Rustiva , in twelve books; the other, De Ar- 
boribus. This last made, very probably, part of a 
work on agriculture, in four books, w hich Colu¬ 
mella had published as the first edition of that 
which we now have iu twelve books. On this 
supposition, Cassiodorus was correct iu saying that 
Columella had written a w’ork iu sixteen books on 
rural economy. This author appears to have been 
but little read. Among the ancients, Pliny, Ser- 
vi us, Cassiodorus, aud Isidorus are the only ones 
who cite him. He fell into almost complete neg¬ 
lect after Pal lad i us had made an abridgment of 
his work. (See Palladius.) The style of Colu¬ 
mella is pure and elegant; if any reproach can be 
made against him, it is that of being too studied 
in his language for the subject of which he treats. 

The tenth book, which he originally intended to 
be the conclusion, is iu verse (dactylic hexameters), 
and is a sort of supplement to the Georgies of Ver¬ 
gil, whose style Columella imitates with consider¬ 
able success. It treats of gardening. The eleventh 
and twelfth books were subsequently added by 
the author, as not having exhausted his subject. 
The best MS. of Columella is the Codex Sanger- 
manensis of the ninth century, now in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The Res Rustica is contained in the collec- 
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tious of tbe Scriptorcs Pei Jiusticae, and has been 
separately edited by Reas (Fiensburg, 1795), aud 
bk. x. in Werii8dorFs Poetae Latini Minores. (See 
Barberet, De Columellae Vita et Scriptis (Nancy, 
1888). 

Coli&men (later culmen). Tbe roof of a build¬ 
ing, or more particularly tbe beam in tbe highest 
part of tbe slope of a roof. 

Columna (ictyv, oruXor). A column, employed 
in architecture to support tbe entablature and 
roof of au edifice. It is composed of three princi¬ 
pal parts: tbe capital ( capitulum ), tbe shaft (sea - 
pus ), aud the base (spira). Tbe column was, more¬ 
over, constructed in three principal styles or orders, 
each possessing characteristic forms and propor¬ 
tions of its own, distinctive of the order, but by 
unprofessional persons most readily distinguished 
by the difference iu tbe capitals. (1) DorIca, the 
Doric; the oldest, most substantial, and heaviest of 
all, which has no base, and a very simple capital. 
(See Capitulum.) (2) IonIca, tbe Ionic; tbe next 
in lightness, which is furnished with a base and 
has its capital decorated with volutes. (See Capi¬ 
tulum.) (3) Corinthia, the Corinthian; tbe light¬ 
est of all, w hich has a base aud a plinth below it, 
and a deep capital ornamented with foliage. (See 
Capitulum.) To these are often added: (4) Tus- 
canIca, the Tuscan; only known from the accouut 
of Vitruvius, and which nearly resembled the Ro¬ 
man Doric; aud (5) ComposIta, the Composite; 
a mixed order, formed by combining tbe volutes 
of the Ionic with the foliage of the Corinthian. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give instances of tbe Doric style 
from the temple at Paestum and the Parthenon at 
Atbeus. The Doric column cousists (A) of the shaft, 
which increases in diameter almost invisibly up 
to about one-quarter of its height, and diminishes 
slightly after that point. It has no base, but rests 
immediately on the stylobate. It is surrounded 
with semicircular flutings, meeting each other at 
a sharp angle. These were chiselled with a cedar- 
wood tool after the separate drums had beeu put 
together. (B) The capital. This consists of three 
parts— (a) the hypotrachelion , or ueck of the col¬ 
umn, a continuation of tbe shaft, but separated by 



(1) From the Temple of (2) From the Parthenon, 

Poeeidon, Paestuin. Athene. 


Doric Order. 


an indentation from the other drums. It is wider 
at the top than at tbe bottom, aud is generally or¬ 
namented with several parallel and horizontal rings. 
(6) The echinu8y a circular moulding or cusbiou, 
which widens greatly towards the top. ( c) The 
abax or abacus , a square slab supporting the archi¬ 
trave or epistylion. The height of the shaft is 
usually 5^ times, the distance between the colnmns 
times, the diameter of the base of the column. 
The architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. On this agaiu rest* 
the frieze ( zophoros ), 60 called from the metopes 
which are adorned with sculptures iu relief. These 
metopes are square spaces between the triglyphs; 
the triglyphs are surfaces cut into three concave 
grooves, tw r o whole grooves in the centre, and two 
half grooves at the sides. Oue is placed over each 
pillar, aud oue between each pair of pillars. The 
entablature is completed by a projecting cornice, 
a slab crowned with a. simple heading-course, the 
low r er surface of which is ornamented with sloping 
corbels (ordyover, mutuli ). 

An iustance is given in Fig. 3 from the temple on 
the Ilissus at Athens. These are loftier tliau tbe 



(3) From tbe Temple on (4) From tbe Monemot of 

the lllmus, Athene. Lyskratc*. Aibe#*. 

Ionic Order. Corinthian Order. 


Doric, their height being 8J-9J times the diam¬ 
eter of the lower part. The enlargement of the 
lower part is also less than in the Doric colnmns, 
the distance between each column greater (2diaw- 
etersl^be flutings (generally 24 in number) deeper, 
aiu^|^bated by small flat surfaces. The Ionic 
coli^^Has a base, consisting of a square slab 
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inXivSos), aud several cushion-like supports sep¬ 
arated by grooves. Tlie capital, again, is more ar¬ 
tistically developed. The neck, instead of Ratings, 
has five leaves worked in relief. The echinus is 
very small and ornameuted with an egg pattern. 
Over it,-instead of the abacus, is a four-cornered 
cushion ending before and behind in spiral volutes, 
supporting a narrow square slab, which is also 
adorned with an egg pattern. The architrave is 
divided into three bands, projecting one above the 
other, and upon it rises, in an uninterrupted sur¬ 
face, the frieze, adorned with reliefs continuously 
along its whole length. Finally, the cornice is 
composed of different parts. 

The Corinthian column is shown in Fig. 4, from 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens. The base 
aud shaft are identical with the Ionic, but the 
capital takes the form of an open calix formed 
of acanthus leaves. Above this is another set of 
leaves, from between which grow stalks with small 
leaves, rounded into the form of volutes. On this 
rests a small abacus widening towards the top, 
and on this, again, the entablature, which is bor¬ 
rowed from the Ionic order. On the human figures 
employed instead of columns to support the entab¬ 
lature, see Atlas ; Canephori ; Caryae. 

The Romaus adopted the Greek styles of column, 
hut not always in their pure form. They were 
fondest of the Corinthian, which they laboured to 
enrich with new and often excessive ornamentation. 
For iustauce, they crowned the Corinthian capital 
with the Ionic, thus forming what is called the 
Roman or composite capital. The style known as 
Tuscan is a degenerate form of the Doric. The 
Tuscan column has a smooth shaft, in height 7 
diameters of the lower part, and tapering up to 
three-quarters of its lower dimensions. Its base 
consists of two parts—a circular plinth and a cush- 
iou of equal height. The capital is formed of three 
parts of equal height. 

In other styles, too, the Romans sometimes 
adopted the smooth instead of the tinted shaft, 
as, for iustauce, in the Pantheon (q. v.). 

This most beautiful of all architectural supports 
originated from the simplest beginnings. A few 
strong poles, or the straight trunks of trees, stuck 
into the ground, in order to support a cross-piece 
fora thatch of boughs or straw to rest upon, formed 
the first shaft (scapus) of a column. When a tile 
or slab of wood was placed under the bottom of 
the trunk to form a foundation and prevent the 
shaft from siukiug too deeply into the ground, the 
first notion of a base (spira) was attained; and a 
similar one, placed on its top, to afford a broader 
surface for the cross - beam or architrave to rest 
upon, furnished tbe first capital. Thus these sim¬ 
ple elements, elaborated by the genius and indus¬ 
try of succeeding ages, produced the several dis¬ 
tinctive properties of the architectural orders. 

One point, however, is to lie constantly borne in 
niiud—that the column of ancient architecture al¬ 
ways implies a real, aud not a fictitious, support; 
for neither the Greeks nor the Romans, until the 
arts had declined, ever made use of columns as the 
moderns do, in their buildings, as a superfluous 
ornament, or mere accessory to the edifice, hut as 
a main and essentially constituent portion of the 
fabric, which would immediately fall to pieces if 
they were removed ; and that the abusi^Applica¬ 
tion of coupled, clustered, incastrutcd^^^^lded 
columns, etc., was never admitted in G^^^mrchi- 
13 


fectnre; for the chief beauty of the column con¬ 
sists in its isolation, by means of which it presents 
an eudless variety of views aud changes of scene, 
with every movement of the spectator, whether 
seen in rank or in file. See Mauch, Die Architekt. 
Ordn. drr (iriech ., Homer, und Neuet'en Meister (5th ed. 
Berlin, 1862); Re her, Geschiehte der Baukunst im Ah 
terthum (Leipzig, 1866); Fergnsson, Hist, of Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. i. (2d ed. Boston, 1883); Liibke, Hist, of 
Art, 2 vol8. (Eng. trans., N. Y. 1877). 

Columna Cochlia. A column with a spiral stair¬ 
case running through 
the centre so as to 
furnish a means of as¬ 
cent to the top (Victor, 

De Rep. Urb. Rom. 8 
and 9). These were 
usually columuae trinm- 
phales, surmouuted by 
the statue of the person 
in whose honour the 
column was erected. 

Two still remain at 
Rome: (1) the Column 
of Trajan (shown in 
the illustration),erect¬ 
ed by Apollodorus, a.d. 

104; and (2) the Col¬ 
umn of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 



Columna Cochlia. (Column of 
Trajan ) 


Columna Rostrata. A column adorned with 
the beaks ( rostra ) of captured ships, original¬ 
ly set up iu the Roman Forum to commem¬ 
orate the naval victory of Duilins (q. v.) over 
the Carthaginians (n.c. 260). This monument 
was destroyed by lightning 
during the interval Ik* tween 
the Second and Third Punic 
Ware. A new column was 
erected by the emperor Clau¬ 
dius and an inscription placed 
upon it. Mommsen ( Cwp. In- 
seript. Lot. i. 40) holds that 
either the original column 
had no inscription at all, or 
else a short and simple one. 

At anj T rate, the inscription 
on the column of Claudius, 
part of which was excavated 
iu 1566 in the Forunt, is not a 
copy of the first, one, as many 
of the verbal forms contained 
iu it are too antique, while 
others are too modern, for 
tlie age in which it professes 
to have been written. Thus, 
the form c is used for g; -kt 
for it; ablatives iu -D, else¬ 
where unknown ( dictatorial , 
navaled )—all of which are too archaic; while, on 
tbe other hand, s and m at tbe end of words are 
never omitted in it, and in or EN is used for 
kndo. A portion of tlie Columna Rostrata is now 
in the Palazzo dei Conservator! on tbe Capitol at 
Rome. See Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin, pp. 170, 412-414; Ritscbl, In script io 
quae fertur Columuae Rostratae Duilianae (Berlin, 
1852); Mommsen, Corp. InsaHpt. Lat. \. 195, pp. 
37-40; and Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, pp. 67- 
68 . 



Columna Rostrata. (Res¬ 
toration by Canina.) 
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Columna Triumphalia. Single coin nine were 
erected from the earliest times to commemorate 
persons or events. Early Ronran examples are 
those in honour of C. Maenius and P. Minucius, 
mentioned by Pliny ( H . N. xxxiv. $ 21). Of a later 
date is the marble monolith to Inlius Caesar, set 
np in the Forum after his death (Suet. lul. 85). 

More important, as well on account of their im¬ 
posing size as of their value to the archaeologist, 
are the lofty and elaborate coluraus erected in im¬ 
perial times. The 
finest of these 
monuments is that 
figured in the ar¬ 
ticle Columna 
Cochlis, and 
which was voted 
by the Senate in 
honour of Trajan, 
and executed by 
Apollodorus in a.l>. 
104. The column 
itself is* apparent¬ 
ly of the Tuscan 
order, and is com¬ 
posed of huge 
drums of white 
marble, pierced! 
within so as to 
form a spiral stair- ( 
case, to which 
there is an en¬ 
trance in the ped¬ 
estal. A bas-relief 
of the chief epi¬ 
sodes in the Da¬ 
cian campaigns 
winds round the 
shaft. Including 
the bronze statue 
of the emperor, the 
total height was 
not less than 130 
feet. It st ill stands 
in the Foro Traia- 
no at Rome. 

The same mode 
of construction is 
found in the An- 
tonine Column, 
erected in honour 
of Marcus Aurelius 
and illustrating 
his victories over 
the Marcomanni, 
still to be seen in 
the Piazza della 
Colonna. Much 
less admirable, ar¬ 
tistically, was the 
column erected by 
Constantine in the 
Forum of Constantinople. It was erected on a 
pillar of white marble, 20 feet in height, aud was 
oomposed of ten pieees of porphyry. On its sum¬ 
mit, 120 feet from the earth, was a colossal bronze 
statue of Apollo, supposed to be the work of Phid¬ 
ias. A fragment of this structure survives at Con¬ 
stantinople under the name of “the Burnt Pillar/* 
Of the time of the same emperor was t lie curious 
Serpeutine Column of brass, formed of the twisted 


Column of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 


bodies of three brazen snakes, 
whose triple heads had ouce 
supported the golden tripod 
which the victors at Salamis 
had consecrated at Delphi in 
commemoration of the defeat 
of Xerxes. This pillar stood 
in the Hippodrome. 

Latest of all was the Column 
of Theodosius II., figured be¬ 
low, whose base still exists at 
Constantinople. 

Columnae Hero Alia. “The 
Pillars of Hercules ”; a name 
often given to Calp6 and Abyla, 
or the heights on either side 
of the Straits of Qibraltar. The 
tradition was that the Med¬ 
iterranean had no outlet in 
this quarter until Hercules 
broke through the mountain 
barrier, and thus formed the 
present straits. The rocky height on either side 
of the opening was fabled to have been placed 
there by him as a memorial of his achievement, 
and as marking the limits of his wanderings tow¬ 
ards the west. See Abyla ; Calpe ; Mkditrrra* 
nkum Mare. 

The name Columnae Herculis was also often ap¬ 
plied to the two large pyramidal colnmus set np 
by the Phoenicians in their voyages as landmarks 


Serpeutine Column ot 
Constantine. 


Column of Theodosius IL 
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by which to recognize 
seqneut visits. These 
dedicated to the Phoe¬ 
nician Hercules and 
to Astarte, as personi¬ 
fying the sun and the 
moon. (SeeTac. Getm. 

34.) The accompany¬ 
ing illustration is taken 
from a Tyrian coin. 

Columnarinm. A 

tax imposed in the time 
of Iulius Caesar niton 
the pillars (columnar) that supported a house. See 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 6. 

Coins. A distaff. See Fcsu& 

Colfithus (KoXov^of) and Colluthus (KoXXov- 
&ot). A native of Lycopolis iu Egypt, supposed 
to have lived about the beginning of the sixth 
century. He wrote a poem in six cantos, en¬ 
titled Calydoniea (KaXi/dapMcd), as well as other 
pieces that are now lost. He is believed also, 
though without any great degree of certainty, to 
have been the author of a poem, in 1192 verses, 
which bears the title of The Rape of Helen ('E\4vrjs 
\pwayr)). This poem commences with the uuptials 
of Peleus aud Thetis, and the poet goes on to re¬ 
count the judgment of Paris, the voyage of that 
prince to Sparta, and the abduction of Helen, 
which takes place after the first interview. This 
poem of Coluthus was discovered by Cardiual Bes- 
sarion along with that of Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
can be found in the Didot collection edited by 
Lehrs and Diibner. 

Coma (uofiij). The hair of the head. Besides 
this general term, there are various other words, 
both in Greek aud Latin, signifying the hair, 
each of which acquires its distinctive meaning 
from some physical property of the hair itself 
°r from some peculiarity iu the mode of arrang¬ 
ing it, the principal of which are as follows: (1) 
*E Oapa, a head of hair when carefully dressed. 
(2) Xalrrj, properly the mane of a horse or lion, is 
nsed to signify long, flowing hair. (3) <fco/9»/, when 
accurately used, implies the hair of the head iu 
a state of disorder incident to a person under a 
sense of fear. (4) Hoadr, from netK<o or 7 TfKo>, the 
hair when combed and dressed. (5) 0ptf, a general 
term for hair, from the plural of which the Romans 
perhaps borrowed their word tricae —and 
rpixutpa are used in the same sense. (6) K oparj 
(Att. uopprj), from the old word <cop, “ the head,” sig¬ 
nifies properly the hair on the top of the head; 
and hence a particular fashion of arranging the 



hair among the Greek women was termed uopvp - 
/3or; or, wlieu worn iu the same style by the men, 
it was designated by another derivative from the 
l same word, Kpa>P i/Xor. To produce this effect the 
hair was drawn up all round the head from the 
front and back, and fastened in a bow on the top, 
as exemplified iu the two preceding busts—one of 
the Apollo Belvedere, the other of Artemis—from 
the British Museum. 

Instead of a band, the people of Atbeus fastened 
the bow with an ornamental clasp, fashioned like 
a grasshopper, to show 
that they were aborigi¬ 
nes. Kpo>(3i/Xor is also 
used for a cap of net¬ 
work. (See Calantica.) 

(7) MaXXor, which prop¬ 
erly meaus wool, was also 
used for the short, round, 
curly hair, which resem¬ 
bles the fleece of a lamb, 
such as is seeu iu some 
of the early Greek sculpt¬ 
ures, particularly iu the Heracles. (British Museum.) 
heads of Heracles, one id* — 

which is subjoined from a specimen iu the British 
Museum. 

( 8) K 4pas was a Greek term used when the 
hair was combed up from the temples on each 
side, so as to give it the appearance of two horns, 
as is seeu in the heads of fauns and satyrs, and iu 
the bust of Zeus on the following page. (9) K Iklv- 
vos, 7r \oxpos, ^Xifiat, the hair which falls in ring¬ 
lets, either natural or artificial, which was some- 
, times called fioorpvxos aud nXoKapos. All these 
I terms, when strictly appropriated, seem to desig¬ 
nate that singular style of coiffure which is ob¬ 
servable iu Etruscan and early Greek works, and 
common to both sexes, as is seeu in the casts from 
the temple of Athend at Aegina in the British 
Museum. 

Besides the generic coma, the Romans made use 
of the following terms, expressive of some peculiar 
qualities iu the hair, or particular mode of arrange¬ 
ment: (1) Capiflus , according to the old etymolo¬ 
gists, quant capitis pilus. (2) Crinis , the hair when 
carefully dressed. (3) Caesaries, which is said, 
though without much probability, to be connected 
with caedo , the hair of the male sex, because they 
wore it short, whereas the women did not. (4) 
Cincinnus, kIkivvos, the hair when platted and 
dressed iu circles, like the head 
on page 17 (s.v. Acus), as it is 
still worn by the women of 
Moladi Gaieta (Formiae). Mar¬ 
tial terms these circles anuli, 
and Claudian orbes. (5) Citrus, 
a lock of curly liair. The locks 
which fell over the forehead 
were termed capronae (npot co- 
piov ), the modern “bang” or 
“ friuge ”; those which fell from 
the temples over the ears, antiae. 

Both the antiae and capronae are 
accurately traced in the figure of Cupid bending 
his bow, in the British Museum, from which the 
accompanying illustration is taken. 

All the Greek divinities are distinguished by a 
characteristic coiffure, modified in some respects 
i as the arts progressed, but never altered iu cliar- 
I acter from the original model; so that any person 


particular coasts on sub- 
pillars were respectively 



Phoenician Pillars of Hercules 




Cupid. (British Mu¬ 
seum.) 
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tolerably conversant with the works of Greek art 
may almost iuvariably recognize the deity repre¬ 
sented from the disposition of the hair. We pro¬ 
ceed to specify some of the principal ones. 


unshorn ; for he, as well as Apollo, is typical of 
perpetual youth. 

Iu the mature age of Greek art, Henues has 
short curly hair, as represented by the head on 
the left band in the illustration below, from a 
statue in the Vatican, which was for a long time 
falsely ascribed to Antinoiis; but in very early 
Greek works he is represented with braided hair, 
iu the Etruscan style, and a sharp-pointed beard 
(see the right-hand illustration, from an altar in 
the Museum of the Capitol at Rome), whence he 
is termed ofa von coy a>v. 


Lion’s Head. 
(British Museum.) 


Zeus. 

(Vatican.) 


Serapia (British Mu¬ 
seum.) 


The head of the lion is the type upon which that 
of Zeus is formed, particularly in the disposition 
of the hair, which rises from the forehead and falls 
back iu loose curls down the 
sides of the face, until it forms 
a junction with the beard. 
This is made clear by the two 
preceding illustrations, one 
of which is from a statue 
of Zeus in the Vatican, sup¬ 
posed to be a copy of the Phi- 
dian Zeus; and the other is a 
lion’s he%d from the British 
Museum. The same disposi¬ 
tion of the hair is likewise 
preserved in all the real or 
pretended descendants from 
Zeus, such as Aesculapius, 
Alexander, etc. 

Pluto or Serapis has the 
hair louger, straighter, and 
lower over the forehead, in 
order to give severity to the 
aspect, and with the modius on his head, as repre¬ 
sented in the above drawing from the British Mn- 
seum. The modius is decorated with an olive 
branch, for oil was used in¬ 
stead of wine in sacrifices 

The hair of Poseidon * 7 S 

is cut f^ier and sharper sf f > 

than that of Zeus. It , 7^ * 

rises from the forehead, and fju I 
then falls down in flakes, mL JJpv (iSjr 
sis if wet, in the manner V- k, * 

represented iu the accom- w . jsSnMr 
panying head from the Brit¬ 
ish Museum. \_'X 

Apollo is usually repre¬ 
sen ted 
with the 

Kp<a($v\os; but w’hen the hair is 
not tied up on the top of the 
head it is ahvays long and 
flowing over the neck and 
shoulders, as represented in the 
annexed illustration from a 
very beautiful and early Greek 
sculpture in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Hence he is called in- 
ions ns and aKfpo’fKopi/r. 


Poseidon. (British Mu¬ 
seum.) 


Hermes 
(Vatican) 


Etruscan Hermes. 

(Cap. Mus.) 


Hercules has short, crisp hair, like the curls be¬ 
tween the horns of a bull, the head of which ani¬ 
mal formed the model for his, as is exemplified in 
the subjoined drawings, one being the head of the 
Fames© Hercules, the other that of a bull, from a 
bas-relief at Rome, in which all the characteristics 
of Hercules, the small head, thick neck, and par¬ 
ticular form of the hair, are strongly preserved. 


Fames© Hercules 


Head of Bull 


Apollo. (British Mu¬ 
seum.) 


Dionysus also wears his hair 


The hair of Her 6 or Iuno is parted in the front, 
and on the top of the head is a kind of diadem, 
called in Latin corona , and in Greek afavtoowj, from 
its resemblance to a sling, the broad part of which 
is placed above the fore¬ 
head, while the two lashes 
act as bands to confine the 
hair on the sides of the 
head and fasten it behind, 
iu the manner represented 
iu the annexed illustration 
from the British Museum. 

Pallas is rarely seen with¬ 
out her helmet; but w'hen 
portrayed with her head un¬ 
covered the hair is tied np 
in a knot, at some distance 
from the head, and then falls 
from tl.o band in long paral- H „ r(! wUh ^ 
lei curls. ish Museum) 



Apliroditd aud Artemis are sometimes adorned 
with the Kopvpfios; but both these divinities 
are more frequently represented with their hair 
dressed in the simple style of the young Greek 
girls, whose hair is parted iu front, aud conducted 
round to the back, so as to couceal the tipper part 
of the ears. It is then tied iu a plain knot at the 
nape of the neck, or, at other times, though less 
frequently, at the top of the head; both of which 
fashions are represented in the two illustrations 
subjoined; one, that ou the right, Niob6, and the 
other from a bas-relief at Rome. 



From ft ba« relief at Rome. Niob<5. 


False hair, or wigs, <f)(yaKrj y tttjvikij , xopai npoaOt- 
rat, rpi*«r npoaOtra i, galerus, oorymbium, caliendrum , 
capillamentum, were also worn by the people of both 
couutries (Mart. v. 6b; xii. 23), aud much esteemed 
by them. 

Several passages of Latin literature show the 
fouduess of the Roman women for blond hair, quan¬ 
tities of which were imported from Germany to lie 
made up into wigs. (See Juv. vi. 120; Ovid. A. A. 
iii. 163.) Hence, in some of the statues, the hair 
was gilt, remains of which are discernible in the 
Venus dei Medici and in the Apollo of the Cap¬ 
itol ; and both sexes dyed their hair when it grew 
gray (Plin. 17. N. xxvi. $ 164). 



Ancieut Wig. (Museum at Ghizeh.) 

Id very early times the Romans wore their hair 
long, as was represented in the oldest statues dur¬ 
ing the age of Varro, and hence the Romans of 
the Augustan Age designated their ancestors in- 
tonri and capillati. But this fashion did not last 
after the year B.c. 300, as appears by the remain¬ 
ing works of art. The women, too, dressed their 
hair with simplicity, at least until the time of the 
emperors, and probably much in the same style, as 
those of Greece; but at the Augustan period a va¬ 
riety of different head-dresses came into fashion, 


many of which are described by Ovid. Four spec¬ 
imens of different periods are given below. The 
tiret head on the left represents Octavia, the niece 
of Augustus, from the Museum in the Capitol at 
Rome; the next, Messalina, fifth wife of the em¬ 
peror Claudius; the one below, on the left, Sabi¬ 
na, the wife of Hadrian; and the next, Plautilla, 
the wife of Caracalla, which last three are from the 
British Museum. 



Both countries had some peculiar customs con¬ 
nected with the growth of their hair and illustra¬ 
tive of their moral or physical conditions. The 
Spartans combed and dressed their heads with es¬ 
pecial care when about to encounter any great 
danger, in which act Leonidas and his followers 
were discovered by the spies of Xerxes before the 
battle of Thermopylae. The sailors of both na¬ 
tions shaved off their hair after an escape from 
shipwreck or other heavy calamity aud dedicated, 
it to the gods. In the earlier ages, the Greeks of 
both sexes cut their hair close in mourning; but 
subsequently this practice was more exclusively 
confined to the women, the men leaving theirs 
long aud neglected, as was the custom among the 
Romans. 

In childhood—that is, up to the age of puberty— 
the hair of the males was suffered to grow long 
among both nations, when it was clipped and ded¬ 
icated to some river or deity, from thence called 
Kovporp6(f)oi by the poets, and therefore to cut 
off the hair means to take the toga virili*. At Ath¬ 
ens this ceremony w'as performed on the third day 
of the festival Apaturia, which is therefore termed 

KOVp€a>TlS. 

In both countries the slaves were shaved as a 
mark of servitude. On barbers, see Tonsor. 

The Vestal Virgins also cut their hair short upon 
taking their vows; which rite still remains in the 
Roman Church, in which all women have theirhair 
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cnt close upon taking tlie veil. The lmir wns fast¬ 
ened up with hair-pins (aeus crinales) and combs 
( pectincs\ which we find made of boxwood, ivory, 
and tortoise-shell. The hair was also at times fast¬ 
ened with bands ( diadcmata ) of gold set with jewels, 
like the Greek <rrt<f)dvr]. As to nets, the women 
used to wear reticula , sometimes made of gold 
threads. The mitra (Juv. iii. 66) has been explained 
elsewhere, and the calautica y or calantica , or ca/vatica 
was a cap with lappets covering the ears and with 
two strings for tyiug under the chiu. Nonius says 
it was worn by women only. For other matters 
relating to the modes of dressing the hair, etc., see 
Acus; Diadkma; Mitra; Pbctkn; Reticulum. 

Comana (Kopava). (1) A city of Pontus, surnamed 
Poutica, to distinguish it from the Cappadocian city 
of the same name. It was situated to the north¬ 
east of Zela, and not far from the source of the 
Iris. This place was celebrated for the worship 
of the goddess M&, supposed to auswer to the Bel- 
lona of the West. She was likewise revered with 
equal honours in the Cappadocian Comana. The 
priesthood attached to the temple was an office 
of the highest emolument and dignity, and was 
sought after by kings and princes. The city itself 
was large and populous. The festivals of the god¬ 
dess, which were held twice a year, drew thither 
an immense concourse. There were no less than 
6000 slaves attached to the service of the temple, 
and most of these were courtesans. Hence it was 
remarked that the citizeus were generally addicted 
to pleasure, and the town itself was styled by some 
“Little Corinth.” (2) A city of Cappadocia, cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Artemis Taurica. 

Comes. Originally a fellow-traveller; hence it 
is applied to the members of the retinue of a mag¬ 
istrate or high official sent into the provinces (cf. 
Cic. Verr. ii. 10, 27), and under the emperors the 
term is used especially of those accompanying the 
emperor or members of his family. From this it 
was a natural transition to apply the term to the 
courtiers generally, even when not on a journey; 
and in later Latin we timl it used of the holders 
of the various State-offices. About the time of 
Constantine it. became a regular honorary title, 
whence the modern count (French comte) y including 
various grades, auswering to the comites ordinis pri- 
mi f secundi , tertii. 

The names of the following officers explain 
themselves: Comes Orientis (of whom there seem 
to have been two, one the superior of the other), 
comes Aegypti, comes Britanniae, comes Africae, 
comes rei militaris, comes portnum, comes sta- 
buli, comes domcsticoruui equitum, comes clibana- 
rins, conies linteae vestis or vestiarii (master of the 
robes). In fact the emperor hail as many comites 
as he had functions. 

Comic Art. See Graffiti; Pictura ; Sculp- 
tura. 

Comissatio (from ulopos or Ka>/nd<|a>, comissari). 
A drinking-bout following the com (q. v.), and fre¬ 
quently prolonged into the night. Food was par¬ 
taken of during the comissatio , but only as a rel¬ 
ish for the wine. Cf. Plaut. Most. i. 4; Petron. 65; 
Suet. Tit. 7. 

CombrSa (Ka>pfip€ia). A town in the Macedo¬ 
nian district of Crossaea. 

Comininm. A town in Samnium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Snmnite wars 'Livy, x. 44). 


Comitia. The popular assemblies of the Ho¬ 
mans, summoned and presided over by a magistra- 
tus . Iu the comitia the Roman people appeared as 
distributed into its political sections, for the pur¬ 
pose of deciding, in the exercise of its sovereign 
rights, upon the business brought before it by the 
presiding magistrate. The comitia must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the conti&nes. The condones were 
also summoned and presided over by a magistrate, 
but they did not assemble in their divisions, and 
they had nothing to do but to receive the com¬ 
munications of the magistrate. In all its assem-, 
blies at Rome the people remained standing. The 
original place of meeting was the Comitinm, a 
part of the Forum. There were three kinds of 
comitia, viz.: 

(1) The Comitia Curiata. This was the as¬ 
sembly of the patricians in their thirty curiae , who, 
until the change of the constitution under Serving 
Tullius, constituted the whole populus Roman**, 
During the regal period they were summoned by 
the rex or interrex , who brought before them ques¬ 
tions to be decided Aye or No. The voting was 
taken first in each curia by heads, and then ac¬ 
cording to curiae, in an order determined by tyt. 
Tho business within the competence of this' as¬ 
sembly was: (a) to elect a king proposed by the 
interrex ; (ft) to confer upon the king the tmpm'NM, 
by virtue of the lex curiata de imperio ; (c) to decide 
on declarations of war, appeals, arrogationes (see 
Adoptio ), and the reception of foreign families 
into the body of the patricians. The Servian con¬ 
stitution transferred the right of declaring aggres¬ 
sive war and the right of deciding appeals to the 
Comitia Centuriata, which, from this time onward, 
represented the people, now composed of both 
patricians and plebeians. After the establishment 
of the Republic, the Comitia Curiata retained the 
right (a) of conferring, on the proposal of the Sen¬ 
ate, the imperin in on the magistrates elected by 
the Comitia Centuriata, and on the dictator elected 
by tho consuls; (ft) of confirming, likewise on the 
proposal of the Senate, the alterations in the con¬ 
stitution decided upon by the Comitia Centuriata, 
and Tributa. 

The extinction of the political difference be¬ 
tween patriciaus and plebeians destroyed the po¬ 
litical position of the Comitia Curiata, and the mere 
shadow of their rights survived. The assembly 
itself became an unreality, so much so that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty lictores curiati and 
three augurs was sufficient to enable legal resolu¬ 
tions to be passed. (See Lictors.) But the Comitia 
Curiata retained the powers affecting the reception 
of a non-patrician into the patrician order, and the 
powers affecting the proceeding of arrogatio , es¬ 
pecially iu cases where the transition of a patrician 
into a plebeian family was concerned. Evidence 
of the exercise of these functions on their part 
may be traced down to the imperial period. 

(2) The Comitia Calata were also an assembly 
of the patrician curiae. They were so called be- 

1 cause publicly summoned (calare). The pontitice* 
presided, and the functions of the assembly were: 
(a) to inaugurate the flamiues, the rex sacrorum, 
and indeed the king himself during the regal 
period, (ft) The detestatio sacrorum , previous to an 
act at' arrogatio. This was the formal release of* 
person passing by adoption into another family 
from the sacra of his former family. (See Aoop- 
tio.) (c) The rat ideation of wills twice a year: 
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but this applies only to an early period, (d) The 
announcement of the calendar of festivals on the 
first day of every month. 

(3) Comitia Cknturiata. The assembly of the 
whole people, patrician as well as plebeian, ar¬ 
ranged according to the centuriae established by 
Servins Tullius. The original fouuder of the Co- 
mitia Ceumriata transferred to them certain polit¬ 
ical rights which had previously been exercised by 
the Comitia Curiata. It was not, however, until 
the foundation of the Republic, when the sovereign 
power in the State was transferred to the body of 
citizens, that they attained their real political im- 
portauce. They then became the assembly in 
which the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
The right of summoning the Comitia Ceuturiata 
originally belonged to the king. During the re¬ 
publican period it belonged, iu its full exteut, to 
the consuls and the dictator alone. The other 
magistrates possessed it only within certain limits. 
The titterrex, for instance, could, in case of there 
beiug no consuls, summon the Comitia Ceuturiata 
to hold ail election, but he could summon them for 
this purpose only. The censors could call them 
together only for the holding of the census and the 
lustrum; the praetors, it tnay Ue conjectured, only 
in the case of capital trials. In all other instances 
the consent of the consuls, or their authorization, 
was i ud ispeusable. 

The duties of the Comitia Ceuturiata during the 
republican period were as follows: (a) To elect the 
higher magistrates: consuls, censors, and praetors. 
(b) To give judgment iu all the capital trials in 
which appeal to the people was permitted from 
the sentence of the magistrate sitting iu judgment. 
This popular jurisdiction was gradually limited to 
political trials, common offeuces beiug dealt with 
by the ordinary commissions. And in the later 
republican age the judicial assemblies of the Comi¬ 
tia Ceuturiata became, iu general, rarer, especially 
after the formation of special standing commissions 
(quaestiones perpetuae) for the trial of a number 
of oflfences regarded as political, (c) To decide on 
declaring a war of aggression ; this on the proposal 
of the consuls, with the approval of the Senate. 
(d) To pass laws proposed by the higher magis¬ 
trates, with the approval of the Senate. This right 
lost much of its value after b.c. 287, when the legis¬ 
lative powers of the Comitia Tribute were made 
equal to those of the Comitia Ceuturiata. After 
this time the legislative activity of toe latter as¬ 
sembly gradually diminished. 

The Comitia Ceuturiata were originally a mili¬ 
tary assembly, and the citizens accordingly, iu 
ancient times, attended them in arms. On the 
night before the meeting, the magistrate summon¬ 
ing the assembly took the auspices on the place of 
meeting, the Campus Martins. If the auspices 
were favourable, signals were given, before day¬ 
break, from the walls and tlie citadel by the blow¬ 
ing of horns, summoning the citizens to a contio. 
The presiding magistrate offered a sacrifice and 
repeated a solemn prayer*.and the assembly pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the business which required its 
decision. Private individuals were not allowed to 
speak, except with the consent of the presiding 
magistrate. At his command the armed people di¬ 
vided themselves into their centuriae , and marched 
in this order to the Campus Martins, preceded by 
banners and beaded by the cavalry. Arrived at the 
Campus, they proceeded to the voting, the president 


having agaiu put the proposal to the people in the 
form of a question, Yelitis iubeatis Quirites? (“Do 
you wish ?” “ Do you command f”). While the vot¬ 
ing was going on, a red flag stood on the Ianiculuin. 
The equitesj who in ancient times used to begin 
the battles in war, opened the voting, and their 18 
centuries were therefore called praerogativae. The 
result of their vote was immediately published, 
and, being taken as an omen for the voters 
who were to follow, was usually decisive. Then 
came the 175 centuries of the five classes of infan¬ 
try in their order. Each century counted as cast- 
iug one vote ; this vote was decided by a previous 
voting within the century, which was at first 
open, but iu later times was taken by ballot. If 
the 18 centuries of equites and the 80 centuries 
of the first class, with whom went the 2 centuries 
of mechanics (centuriae fabrum), were unanimous, 
the question was decided, as there would be a ma¬ 
jority of 100 centuries to 93. If not, the voting 
went on uutil one side secured the votes of at 
least 97 centuries. The lower classes only voted in 
the rare cases where the votes of the higher classes 
were not.united. The proceedings concluded with 
a formal announcement of the result on the part 
of the presiding magistrate, aud the dismissal of 
the host. If no result was arrived at by sunset, or if 
unfavourable omens appeared during the proceed¬ 
ings, or while the voting was going on, the assembly 
was adjourned until the next convenient occasion. 

This forth “of voting gave the wealthier citizens 
a decided advantage over the poorer, and lent au 
aristocratic character to the Comitia Ceuturiata. 
In the third century b.c. a change was introduced 
in the interest of the lower classes. Each of the 
thirty-five tribuSj or districts, into which the Ro¬ 
man territory wsiK divided, included two centuriae 
of iuniores and seniores respectively. (For the five 
classes , see Exercitus.) Thus each of the five 
classes included 70 centuries, making 350 centuries 
in all. To this number add the 18 centuries equi- 
tuui, and the 5 centuries not included iu the prop¬ 
ertied classes — namely, 2 of fabri (mechanics), 2 
of tubicines ( musicians), aud 1 of proletarii aud 
liberti (the very poor and tho freedmen), aud the 
whole number of centuries amounts to 373. The 
centuries, it must be remembered, had by this 
time quite lost their military character. Under 
this arrangement the 88 votes of the equites and 
the first classis were confronted with the 285 votes 
of the rest. Besides this, the right of voting first 
was tukeu from the equites and giveu to the centu- 
ria praerogativa chosen by lot from the first classis. 
The voting, it is true, was still taken in the order 
of the classes , but the classes were seldom unani¬ 
mous as iu former times; for the interests of the 
tribus, which were represented in each classis by 
two centuries respectively, were generaUj^diver- 
gont, and the centuries voted iu the seu6e ofjtheif 
tribe. The consequence was that it wpi often nec 
essary—indeed, perhaps that it bccanm the rule 
at least at elections—to take the votesTrf all t tr 
classes. 

In early times the military arrangement was suf¬ 
ficient to secure the maintenance of order. But 
after its disappearance the classes were separated 
and the centuriae kept apart by wooden barriers 
(saepta), from which the centuries passed over 
bridges into aii open inner space called ovile (sheep- 
fold). On the position of the Comitia Ceuturiata 
during the imperial age, see lielow. 
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(4) Comitia Tributa. This was the collective I Martius. The proceedings opened with a prayer, 
assembly of the people arranged according to the unaccompanied l>y sacrifice. Thebusiuess iu hand 
local distribution of tribes. (See Tribus.) When was then discussed in a conlio (see above, p. 391 at; 
the tribunesbip of the plebs was established (B.c. aud the proposal having been read out, the meet- 
494) the tribunes wore allowed the right of sum- ing was requested to arrange itself according to 
inoniug assemblies of the plebs in its tribes to con- its thirty-five tribes in the saepta,or wooden fcuces. 
aider questions affecting its interests. Out of these Lots were drawn to decide which tribe should vote 
councils of the plebs (concilia plebis) were afterwards first. The tribe on which this duty fell was called 
(B.c. 449) formed the Comitia Tributa, iu which principium. The result of this first vote was pro- 
the patricians were represented as well as the claimed, and the other tribes then proceeded to 
plebeians; but the plebeians had the prepon- vote simultaneously, not successively. The vote* 
derauce, as they were the more numerous, and as given by each tribe were then announced in an 
the voting qualification was exactly eqpal. By a order determined by lot. Finally, the general re- 
law passed in B.c. 449, and finally fatifieqNu 286, suit of the voting was made known, 
the plebi scita, or resolutions of the Comitia Tributa, The proposer of a measure was bound to put hi* 
were declared binding upon the whole populus. The proposal into due form and publish it beforehaml. 
consequence was that this assembly, side by side When a measure came to the vote, it was accepted 
with the Comitia Centuriata, became the repre- or rejected as a whole. It became law when the 
sentative of the popular supremacy, and, indeed, presiding magistrate announced that it had been 
its proper aud constitutional orgau. This was accepted. The character of the comitia had begun 
specially the case in regard to legislation, the j to decliue even in the later period of the Republic, 
more so as it was far simpler to summou the peo- Eveu the citizens of Rome took but little part in 
pie by tribes than by centuries. them, and this is still more true of the population 

The right of summoning the Comitia Tributa of Italy, who had received the Roman citizenship 
lay chiefly, though not exclusively, with the Iri- iu B.c. 89. The Comitia Tributa, in particnlar, 
buni. Their consent was regarded as an iudispeu-1 sank gradually into a mere gathering of the city 
sable condition, if another magistrate wished to mob, strengthened ou all sides by the inflax of 
summou or preside over the Comitia Tributa. Un- j corrupt eleineuts. The results of the voting came 
til the latter years of the Republic, the assembly j more and more to represent, not the public inter* 
usually met upon the Capitol, and afterwards on i est, but the effects of direct or indirect corruption, 
the Campus Martins. The functions of the Coiui- Under the Empire the Comitia Centuriata and 
tia Tributa, gradually acquired, were as follows: Tributa continued to exist—in a shadowy form,it 
(a) The election of all the lower magistrates, ordi- is true—down to the third ceutury a.d. Inlina 
nary (as the tribuni plebis , tribuni militum, aediles Caesar had deprived them of the right of decidiug 
plebis , <iediles ourules) aud extraordinary, under on war and peace. Under Augustus they lost tin* 
the presidency partly of the tribunes, partly of the power of jurisdiction, and, practically, the power 
consuls or praetors. ( b) The nomiuatiou of the of legislation. The imperial measures were, indeed, 
pontifex maximus , and of the coopted members of laid before the Comitia Tributa for ratification, 
the religious collegia of the pontijices , augures , aud but this was all; and under the successors of An* 
decemviri sacrorum. This nomination was carried gustus even this proceeding became rarer. Since 
out by a committee of seventeen tribes choseu by the time of Vespasian, the emperors, at their acccs- 
lot. (c) To give judicial decisions in all suits in- sion, received their legislative and other powers 
stituted by the tribunes and aediles of the plebs, from the Comitia Tributa; but this, like the rest, 
for offeuces against the plebs or its representatives, was a mere formality. The power of election was 
In later times these suits were mostly instituted that which, in appearauce at least, survived long- 
on the ground of bad or illegal administration, est. Augustus, like Iulius Caesar, allowed the 
The tribunes and aediles had, in these cases, the Comitia Centuriata to confirm the nomination of 
power of inflicting pecuniary fines ranging up to two candidates for the consulship. He also left 
a large amount, (d) To pass resolutions ou pro- to the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa the power 
posals made by the tribunes of the plebs and the of free election to half the other magistracies— 
higher magistrates on foreign and domestic affairs the other half being filled by nominees of his own. 
—on the conclusion of peace, for instance, or the Tiberius transferred the last remuant of free elcc- 
making of treaties. Their power was almost un- tive power to the Senate, whose proposals, orig* 
limited, aud the more important because, strictly inating under imperial influence, were laid before 
speaking, it was only the higher magistrates who the Comitia for ratification. The formalities, the 
required the authorization of the Senate. Nor had auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and proclamation, were 
the Senate more than the right of quashing a mens- now the important things, aud the measures pro* 
ure passed without due formalities. posed were carried, not by regular voting, but by 

The Comitia Tributa were summoued, at least acclamation. See Mommsen, lidmische Forschun- 
seveuteen days before the meeting, by the simple gen, vol. i.; Becker and Marquardt, Rdm. Jlttr- 
proclamation of a herald (praeco). As iu the case of I t humor , vol. ii., pt. i., pp. 353-394, and pt. iii.* pp. 
the Comitia Centuriata, business could neither be j 1-196; Lange, Rdm. Altcrthiimer , i. 341-355, 391- 
begun nor continued in the face of ad verse auspices. ' 491; ii. 418-682; anil the articles Lkgks Tabel- 
Like the Comitia Centuriata, too, the tribal assem- lariak; Lbx; Pons. 


bly met at daybreak and could not sit beyond 
sunset. If summoned by the tribunes, the Comitia 


Comitialis Dies. See Diks. 


Tributa could only meet iu the city, or within the Comithim. The name of a small space iu Rome. 


radius of a mile from it. The usual place of as- bounded on the north by the Senate House (see 
serably was the Forum or the Comitiuui (q. \\). If I Curia), and on the south by the Rostra (q. v.). 
summoned by other authorities, the assembly met ' Down to the second century B.c. it was used for 


outside the city, most commonly in the Campus ; the meetings of the assemblies and of the courts 
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of law. After the removal of the rostra it became 
part of the Forum. See Forum. 

Co mm a g enA (Koppaygvij). The northeastern- 
most district of Syria, lying between the Taurus 
and the Euphrates. It formed a part of the king¬ 
dom of Syria, after the fall of which it maintained 
its independence uuder a race of kings, the family 
of the Seleucidae, and was not nnited to the Roman 
Empire until the reign of Vespasian. 

Commentarii. (1) Roman collections of his¬ 
torical documents, such as treaties, decrees, and 
short notices of important events. These became 
the sources from which many of the Roman his¬ 
torians drew their materials in treating of the 
early period. Of these collections may be noted 
(a) the Commentarii Regum, professing to be the 
work of the kings themselves, and in reality con¬ 
taining very ancient records; ( b ) the Commentarii 
AugOkum, kept by the college of augurs; (c) the 
Commentarii PontifIcum, also called Annales 
MaxImi, containing the naraesof the magistrates for 
each year and a record of all memorable events from 
the days of the kings down to the pontificate of P. 
Macius Scaevola (b.c. 133); ( d ) the Commentarii 
Magistratuum (i.e. consul um , quaestorum, censor um, 
etc.), records of the transactions of individual magis¬ 
trates. The greatest part of these records perished 
when Rome was destroyed by the Gauls (b.c. 388), 
though in some cases copies of them remained. See 
Annales; Fasti ; Libri Lintei. (2) The title of 
a number of historical and legal works by Various 
Roman writers, the best known being those of 
Cicero (written in Greek with the title \mopvgpara\ 
now lost, but largely used by Plutarch in his life 
of Cicero; the Commentarii de Bello Gallico and the 
Commentarii de Bello Civili of Iulius Caesar (q. v.); 
aud the Commentarii de lure Civili of the jurist Gains 
Ol- V.). ^ 

Coipmentarlua, Commentarii ( 'xmopv^para ). 
Properly notes or note-books. Hence the word 
acquires a variety of meanings, of which the most 
important are the following: 

(1) Commentarii domes tici t or family memorials, 
the records of events interesting to the members 
of part icular families. 

(2) The u memoirs ” drawn up by public men as 
to events in which they had taken part. See above. 

(3) Memoranda kept by different departments 
of the public service, the officials iu charge of 
them being known as a commentariis. 

(4) In towns a register kept of the official acts 
of the municipal authorities. We have interest¬ 
ing extracts from the commentarii of Caer6 in au 
inscription in the Museum at Naples (Wilmanns, 
2083). 

(5) The unofficial record of recent events at 
Rome, sent by Caelius to Cicero in Cilicia, is called 
by him commentarii rerum urbanarum (Cic. Ad 
Cam. viii. 2, 2). 

(6) The record of the daily occurrences at court 
kept in commentarii diumi (Suet. Aug. 64), a kiud 
of private diary, which must be distinguished from 
the formal acta and also from 

(7) Commentarii principis , the register of the em- 
poropg official decisions (PIin. Ep. x. 106) and of 
accusations brought before him (Suet. Calig. 15). 

(8) Tacitus once ( Ann. xv. 74) speaks of commen - 
him senatve, by which be can hardly meftn any¬ 
thing but the acta senatus. See Acta. 

Commentator Cruquianus. See Cruquius. 

13* 


Commerce. (1) Greek. In the Homeric poems 
the Greeks are not represented as a people with a 
spontaneous inclination to commerce. Indeed, the 
positiou of the oldest Greek cities, far away from 
the sea, sufficiently shows that their founders can 
have had no idea of trade as a means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times was 
almost exclusively subservient to war and piracy, to 
which latter, for a long time, no stigma was attached 
in public opiniou. And the trade carried on with 
Greece by the Asiatics, especially the PhcBuicians, 
who then ruled the Greek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, haviug no agricul¬ 
tural or industrial produce to offer, could uot have 
tempted many foreigners to deal with them. But 
in the centuries succeeding the Homeric Ago the 
commerce of Greece was revolutionized. 

The islands, especially Aegina and Euboea, were 
foremost iu commercial undertakings; the only con¬ 
tinental town which was at all successful in this 
way being Corinth, which was favoured by its in¬ 
comparable position. It was the foundation of 
the Hellenic colonies iu Asia Minor that first occa¬ 
sioned the free development of Greek trade. The 
exertions of the Ionians were mainly instrumental 
i in creating two things indispensable to its success 
—namely, commercial activity, excited by contact 
with the ancient industries of the East, and a mar¬ 
itime power iu the proper sense, which made it 
possible to oust the Phceniciaus from the naval 
supremacy which they had so long maintained. 
This new commercial activity necessitated a larg¬ 
er use of the precious metals and the establish¬ 
ment of a gold and silver coinage, which the Ioni¬ 
ans were the first among the Greeks to adopt. 
This proved a powerful stimulus to the develop¬ 
ment of commerce, or rather it was the very con¬ 
dition of its existence. Miletus took the first 
place among the trading colonies. The influence 
of these cities upon their mother country w'as so 
strong that even the Doriaus gradually lost their 
national aud characteristic dislike of trade and 
commerce, and threw themselves actively into 
their pursuit. Down to the sixth century b.c. 
Greek commerce had extended itself to the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and the inland seas connect¬ 
ed with it, especially towards the East. It was 
not until a later time that Athens joined the cir¬ 
cle of commercial cities. Even in Solon’s time 
the Athenians had lived mainly by agriculture 
and cattle-breeding, and it was only with the 
growth of the democratic constitution that their 
commercial intercourse with the other cities became 
at all considerable. The Persian Wars, however, 
aud her positiou as head of the naval confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first maritime 
power in Greece. Under the administration of 
Pericles she became the centre of all Hellenic ac¬ 
tivity, not only in art and science, but in trade. 
It was only Corinth and Corcyra whose western 
trade enabled them to maintain a promiuent posi¬ 
tion by the side of Athens. The Greeks of Asia 
Minor completely lost their commercial position 
after their conquest by the Persians. The naval 
supremacy of Athens, and with it its commerce, 
were completely annihilated by the Peloponnesiau 
War. It was a long time before the Athenians 
succeeded in breaking down the maritime power 
of Sparta which that war had established. Hav¬ 
iug done so, they recovered, but only for a short 
time, a position of prominence not at all equal 
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to their former supremacy by sea. The victory 
of the Macedonian power entirely destroyed the 
political and commercial importance of Athens, 
whose trade now fell behind that of other cities. 
The place of Athens, as the first maritime and 
commercial power, was taken by the city of 
Rhodes, founded in B.c. 408. By the second half 
of the fourth century B.c. the trade of Rhodes had 
extended itself over the whole known world, and 
its maritime law was universally observed until 
a much later period. After the destruction of Cor¬ 
inth, in the middle of the second century B.c., the 
island of Delos enjoyed a brief but brilliant period 
of prosperity. Among the commercial cities of 
the Graeco-Macedouiau Empire, Alexandria in 
Egypt took the first place, aud rose indeed to be 
the centre of European and Eastern trade. It was 
mainly through Alexandria that intercourse was 
kept up between Greece and the Eastern coun¬ 
tries opeued up by the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. 

/ Oue of the most important routes followed by 
j Grecian traffic was that leading to the Black 
/ Sea, the coasts of which were fringed with Greek 
/ colonies. Besides Byzantium and Sinope, the 
chief commercial centres iu this region were 01- 
bia, Panticapaeum, Pbanagoria, and Pbasis, from 
which trade-routes penetrated far into the bar¬ 
barian countries of the interior. Other maiu 
routes led by Chios and Lesbos to the coasts of 
Asia Minor and by the Cyclades to that part of the 
Asiatic coast where lay the great cities of Samos, 
Ephesus, aud Miletus. Hence they continued to 
Egypt and Cyrend, by Rhodes and Cyprus and 
V the coast of Phoenicia. But iu travelling to these 
parts from the Peloponnesus, men generally sailed 
/ by way of Crete, which had been long celebrated 
for its maritime enterprise. Round the promon¬ 
tory of Malea, the sou them most point of the Pelo- 
ponuesus, and by Coreyra, they sailed north¬ 
ward to the coasts of the Adriatic, or westward 
to Italy and Sicily. Regular traffic beyoud Sicily 
was rendered impossible by the jealousy of the 
Carthaginians and Etruscaus, who were masters 
of the commerce in this region, and whose place 
was afterwards taken there by the Romans. A 
considerable land-traffic was carried ou by the 
colonies with barbarians of the interior. But in 
Greece Proper the mountainous nature of the 
country and the absence of navigable rivers were 
unfavourable to communication by laud, aud the 
land-traffic accordingly was entirely throwu into 
the shade by the maritime trado. The only op¬ 
portunity for commerce by land on a large scale 
was afforded by the great uational festivals, which 
brought together great crowds of people from 
every part of Greece, and secured them a safe con¬ 
duct. (See Ekeciikiria.) In this way these fes¬ 
tivals exactly corresponded to the trade fairs of 
modern Europe. 

The exports of Greece consisted mainly of wine, 
oil, aud manufactured goods, especially pottery 
and metal wares. The imports included the nec¬ 
essaries of life, of which Greece itself, with its 
dense population, artificially increased by slavery, 
did not produce a sufficient quantity. The staple 
was wheat, which was imported in large quanti¬ 
ties from the coasts of the Black Sea, Egypt, and 
Sicily. Next came wood for houses and for ships, 
aud raw materials of all kiud for manufacture. 
The foreign manufactures imported were mostly 


objects of luxury. Finally we should mention 
the large number of imported slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the ancient 
Greek maritime commerce with those of modem 
trade, we may observe that the aucients were 
much hampered by having no commission agen¬ 
cies aud no system of exchange. The proprietor 
of the cargo sailed with it, or sent a representa¬ 
tive with full powers. No trausaction was car¬ 
ried on without payment in ready money, which 
was often rendered difficult by the existence of 
different systems of coiuage. With uncivilized 
tribes, uotably those on the Black Sea, a system 
of barter long maintained itself. As no goods 
could be bought without cash payments, and men 
of property generally preferred to lend out their 
capital to borrowers at high interest, a system of 
bottomry was extensively developed in Greek 
maritime trade. The creditor usually took care, 
in lending the capital necessary for loading the 
ship, to secure a lien on the ship or the cargo—or 
both. With this he undertook the risks of the 
business, charging interest at a very high rate, 
generally twenty to thirty per cent. The written 
contract contained other specifications as to the 
ship and the rate of interest, for the breach of 
which certain customary penalties were fixed. 
These had reference to the destination of the 
ship and, generally speaking, to the route and 
the time to be occupied; to the character and 
value of the wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan—the latter to determine whether it should 
be made ou the ship’s arriving at its destination 
or on its return home. Iu the first case the cred¬ 
itor would often sail with the ship, if he had no 
representative ou the spot or at the port for which 
she was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, the in¬ 
terests of the creditor were protected by a strict 
code of laws. Fraudulent appropriation of a 
deposit was punishable with death; dilatoriness 
in payment with imprisonment. The creditor 
was allowed to seize not ouly the security, but 
the whole property of the debtor. Iu other re¬ 
spects Athenian legislation secured several advan¬ 
tages to traders. Commercial cases came before 
the law courts in winter ouly, when navigation 
was impossible, and they had to be decided with¬ 
in a mouth. In ordinary cases of debt, the credit¬ 
or could only seize on the debtor’s property; but 
in commercial cases he was liable to be impris¬ 
oned if condemned to payment. In other mat¬ 
ters aliens had to be represented iu court by a cit¬ 
izen ; iu commercial cases they could appear in 
person. It was the duty of the Thesuiothetae to 
see to the preparation of these cases. The trial 
was carried on and the verdict given by a special 
tribunal, the vavro&Uai (q. v.). Merchants could 
easily obtain the considerable privilege of exemp¬ 
tion from military service, though they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general, it may be said that the Greek States, 
in consideration of the importance of trade, went 
very far in providing for its interests. They did 
their best to secure its safety and independence 
by force of arms, and concluded treaties with the 
same end iu view. This is especially true of thoee 
agreements which regulated the legal relations of 
the citizens of any two States in their intercourse 
with each other, and prescribed the forms to l>e 
observed by the citizens of one State when briog- 
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ing snits against those of another. The institu¬ 
tion of wpo£*voi, corresponding to that of the mod¬ 
em consuls, was of immense beuefit to the trading 
community. The Greek governments did a great 
deal in the way of constructing harbours, ware¬ 
houses, and bnildiugs for exchange in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the harbours. The superintendence 
of tbe harbour traffic, like that of the market traf¬ 
fic, was intrusted to special government officials; 
in Athens, for instance, to the ten overseers of tbe 
’E/urdpioy. (See Agoranomi.) The Athenians 
bad also a special board, called p*rpov6poi, to see 
that the weights and measures were correct. It 
was ouly in exceptional cases that the freedom of 
trade was interfered with by monopolies, nor was 
it usual to lay prohibitions upon imports. Pro¬ 
hibitions of exportation were, however, much com¬ 
moner. In many States, as e. g. in Macedonia, it 
was forbidden to export building materials, espe¬ 
cially wood for ship-buildiug; and no grain might 
be exported from Attica. Again, no Athenian mer¬ 
chant was permitted to carry corn to any harbour 
but that of Athens; no citizen or resident alien 
coaid leud money on the security of ships carrying 
corn to any place but Athens. Even foreigners 
who came with corn into the harbour of Athens 
were compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for sale 
there. To prevent excessive profits being realized 
in the corn trade, it was made a capital offence for 
any private citizen to buy up more than fifty bush¬ 
els at a time, or sell it at a profit of more than an 
obolus a bushel. Tbe com trade was under tbe 
superintendence of a board called <r(ro^>vXa«cfr. In 
the prevailing activity of commerce, the tolls on 
exports and imports were a plentiful source of 
reveuue to the government. See Portorium. 

In Greek society, petty trading was thought a 
vulgar and sordid pursuit, and was left to the 
poorer citizeus and resident aliens (piroiKoi). In 
Athens tbe class of resident aliens included a great 
number of the larger dealers; for the wealthier 
aud more respectable citizens liked lending their 
capital to others engaged in trade better than en¬ 
gaging in trade themselves. 

(2) Roman. Iu Italy an active commerce was 
early carried on at sea by the Etruscans, the other 
Italian peoples taking ouly a passive part in it. 
But Rome, from a very early time, became the 
commercial centre of Central Italy. It was situ¬ 
ated ou a river deep enough to admit large ves¬ 
sels, the upper course and tributaries of which 
were also navigable. Its position was mnch im¬ 
proved by the harbour at the colony of Ostia, said 
to have been constructed under Ancus Marcius. 
So long as tbe Etruscans and Carthaginiaus and 
(as in later times) the Greek cities of southern 
Italy aud Sicily, like Tareutum and Syracuse, 
ruled the sea, the maritime power and commerce 
of Rome were restricted within very narrow lim¬ 
its. Even as late as the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury b.c. the traffic of Rome was confined to Sar¬ 
dinia, Sicily, and Africa. But with the extension 
of the Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wider dimensions. At the end of the republican 
period Roman ships were on every sea, aud there 
was a flourishing interior trade in Italy and all 
the provinces. Wherever there was a navigable 
river it was used for communicatiou, with the hap¬ 
piest results. After the Second Punic War, Rome 
gradually acquired the character of a great com¬ 
mercial city, where the products of the whole 


world, natural and industrial, found a market. 
The most considerable import was corn, and this 
at all periods of Roman history. (See Annona.) 
The chief exports of Italy were wine and oil, to 
which w r e must add, after the development of Ital¬ 
ian industry, manufactured goods. The trading- 
harbour of Rome was Puteoli (Pozzuoli), on the 
Bay of Naples, while Ostia was used mainly by 
corn-ships. Petty dealing was regarded unfa¬ 
vourably by the Romans, as by the Greeks; but 
trade on a large scale was thonght quite respecta¬ 
ble, tbongh iu older times members of the Senate 
were not allowed to engage in it. Most of the 
larger undertakings at Rome were in the hands 
of joint-stock companies (see Publicani), the ex¬ 
istence of which made it possible for small capi¬ 
talists to share in the profits and risks of com¬ 
merce. It was indeed an old maxim of business 
men at Rome that it was better to have small 
shares in a number of speculations than to specu¬ 
late independently. The corn trade, in particular, 
was in the hands of these companies. The govern¬ 
ment allowed them to transport corn from Sar¬ 
dinia, Sicily, Spaiu, Africa, aud Egypt to Rome; 
whole fleets of vessels, constructed for the pur¬ 
pose, being appointed to this service. Foreign 
trade was subjected to a number of restrictions. 
The exportation of certain products was abso¬ 
lutely prohibited—for instance, iron, whether un¬ 
wrought or manufactured, arms, coin, salt, and 
gold—and duties were levied on all imports. 
There were also numerous restrictions on trade 
in the interior, as each province formed a unit of 
taxation, in which toll had to be paid ou entering 
or leaving it. Among the State monopolies, the 
most important was that of salt. 

For more minute details regarding ancient com¬ 
merce, see Reinaiul, Relations Politiques et Commei'- 
cielles de VEmpire Romain arec VAsie Otientale (Paris, 
1863); Lindsay, A Hist, of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce , 4 vols. (2d ed. London, 1882); aud 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries, chap. ix. (Boston, 1888). 

Commercium. A legal relation existing be¬ 
tween two Italian States, according to which the 
citizens of each had the same right of acquiring 
property, especially landed property, in the terri¬ 
tory of the other. Commercium also included the 
powers of inheriting legacies and contracting ob¬ 
ligations. See Civitas. 

Commisaoria Lex. A term met with in the 
law of pledge and in the law of sale. In the 
former it meant the agreement between pledger 
and pledgee that the property pledged should be 
vested absolutely in the latter unless the debt 
which it secured was punctually discharged by 
the day fixed for payment. See PiGNUS. 

Iu the law of sale, lex commissoria denotes an 
agreement between vendor aud purchaser that 
the former shall he at liberty to resciud the con¬ 
tract if the latter does not perforin his obligations 
under it in due mauner and at the proper time 
(Dig. 18, 3,1). This was not the same thing as a 
conditional sale; for in the latter, if the property 
were damaged or destroyed, the loss would fall ou 
the vendor, whereas iu our case, if the property 
was lost, damaged, or destroyed, the loss fell on 
the purchaser. 

Com ml Baum. One sense of this word is that 
of “ forfeited,” w hich is derived from the sense of 
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the verb committere , “ to attach legal effect to,” “ to slave, soon sncceeded to the place and influence 

make operative.” Hence property forfeited by the of Perennis, and for three years the Empire groaned 

coming into effect of a condition was said to be beneath his cruelty and 
commissum , as when a lex commissoria (q. v.) was rapacity. At length a 
attached to a mortgage ( pignut ). Commissa here - new insurrection burst 
ditas is an inheritance forfeited as a penalty (Cic. forth, which nothing 
Terr. i. 10, $ 27). could allay, the prae- 

Commius. A king of the Atrebates, who was ad- torian cavalry being de- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar. He was sent feated in the streets by 
by Caesar to Britaiu, but was cast into chains by the populace, until the 
the natives, and not released till they had been unworthy favourite was, 
defeated by Caesar. In b.c. 52, he joined the other by the emperor’s com- 
Gauls in their great revolt against the Romans, mand,delivered to the in- 
and continued in arms even after the capture of surgents. In the mean- 
Alesia (Pseud. Caes. B. G. viii. 7-23). time, Cora modus was 

Commixtio. See Coxfusio. indulging his base tastes 

Commodatum. A gratuitous loan in which and appetites, not only 
the borrower ( commodatarim ) is bound to return by gross sensuality, but 
the very thing lent, aud not an equivalent. It by attempting to rival 
thus differs from mutuum (q. v.). the gladiators. Being a ^"JJJiJetuieuro Rome? 1 ” 

Commodianus. A Christian Latin poet, who very skilful archer and ’ 

flourished in the third century a.d., when he wrote of great personal strength, he delighted in killiog 
two poems ( lnstructiones in acrostic and telestic wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and thus pretend- 
verse, aud the Carmen Jpologeticum), showing a ing to rival the prowess of Hercules. In the glad- 
prosody based partly on accent and partly on syl- iatorial contests, he publicly engaged so often that 
labic quantity, and intended to be regarded as he was the conqueror iu 735 combats. Though 
hexameters. Rhyme is also occasionally employed, luxurious in his dress, frequently resorting to the 
Both poems are aimed against the heathen aud the baths eight times in the day, scattering gold dost 
Jews. Edition by Dombart (Vienna, 1888). in his hair, aud, from the fear of admitting the ap- 

Comm&dus, L. Aurelius Antoninus. The proach of a razor in the hand of another, singeing 
son and successor of M. Aurelius Antoninus, who off his beard, he was especially proud of exhibitions 
ascended the imperial throne a.d. 180. The reign of personal strength, and frequently, in the garb 
of this priuce is a scene of guilt and misery, which of a priest, butchered victims with his own hands, 
the historian is glad to dismiss with brevity. He Among the flatteries of the obsequious Senate 
appears, indeed, to have inherited all the vices of none pleased him more than the vote which styled 
his mother, Faustina; aud his father, in selecting him the “ Hercules of Rome,” not even that which 
him for his successor, allowed the feelings of the decreed to him the titles of Pius and Felix, or which 
parent to triumph over the wisdom of the magis- offered to abolish the name of the Eternal City and 
trate. He had accompanied his father on the ex- substitute for it the title Colonia Commodiaiia. 
pedition against the Marcomanni and the Quadi, but After thirteen years of unmitigated oppression, his 
no sooner was Aurelius dead than his sou became favourite, Marcia, ultimately became the instrument 
anxious to proceed to Rome, and soon concluded a by which the Roman world was delivered from its 
hasty and disgraceful peace with the barbarians odious master. She discovered, from some private 
whom his father had been on the point of complete- notes of Commodus, that herself, Laetus the prae* 
ly subjugating when he was cut off by disease, torian praefect, and Eclectus the chamberlain, were 
Notwithstanding the care which Aurelius had be- on the list devoted to death. A conspiracy was im- 
stowed on his education, Commodus was ignorant mediately formed, Marcia administered poison to 
to an extreme degree, having neither abilities nor the emperor, and, lest the measure should not prove 
inclination for profiting by the paternal example effectual, the deed was completed by suffocation, 
and instruction. On his return to Rome he speed- in a.d. 192. The life of Commodus has comedown 
ily showed the bias of his natural disposition, giv- to us, written by Lampridius, in the Hutoria An- 
ing himself up to unrestrained indulgence in the gusta. 

grossest vices. That he might do so without im- Comnena, Anna, daughter of the Byzantiue 
pediment, he intrusted all power to Perennis, prae- emperor Alexius I. (Comnenns), aud author of one 
feet of the Praetorian Guard, a man of stern and of the most valuable of the Byzantine histories, 
cruel temper, who was at last slain by the soldiers She was born December 1st, 1083, and received alib- 
for his severity. eral education, showing at an early age a great 

A conspiracy against the life of Commodus hav- fondness for literary pursuits, combined with to 
ing failed, it was followed by a long succession of intriguing disposition, which found much to grat- 
judicial murders to gratify the vengeance of the ify it in the court of Constantinople. Failing to 
cowardly and vindictive tyrant. He was next induce her father on his death-bed to leave the im- 
threatened by a new danger : disaffection had perial crown to her, she set on foot a conspiracy 
spread over the legions; and an attempt of Ma- to destroy the life of her brother Iohannes, the law- 
teruus, a private soldier, who headed a band of ful heir (1118), but her husband, Nicephorns Bry- 
deserters and projected the assassination of Com- ennius, a nobleman of the court, refused his aid 
modus during the celebration of the festival of Her brother spared her life and only temporarily 
Cybel6, was so ably conceived that it must have deprived her of her property; but she retired from 
been successful but for the treachery of an accom- the court aud, after spending some time in histori- 
plice. But neither duty nor danger could draw r cal composition, entered a convent, where she died 
Commodus from the sports of gladiators or the in 1148. Her life of her father, in eighteen hooka, 
pleasures of debauchery. Cleander, a Phrygian is elaborately rhetorical aud always enlogi6tio»fit 
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it is of much value to the historian of the later 
Empire. Sir Walter Scott introduces her in a 
memorable chapter of his novel, Count Robert of 
Parie. The best edition of her history is that of 
Schopen and Keifferscheid, 2 vols. (1839-78). On 
her life and career, see Osier's work, Anna Comnena , 
3 vols. (1868-71). 

Comoedia (Kwpwdia). (1) Greek. The Greek 
comedy, like the Greek tragedy and satyric drama, 
had its origin in the festivals of Dionysus. As its 
name, Ktofuadia % or the song of the xu/ior, implies, 
it arose from the unrestrained singing aud jesting 
commou in the K&fios, or merry procession of Dio¬ 
nysus. According to the tradition, it was the 
Doric inhabitants of Megara, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up these jokes into 
a kiud of farce. The inhabitants of Megara ac¬ 
cordingly boasted that they were the founders of 
Greek comedy. From Megara, it was supposed, 
the popular farce found its way to the other Do¬ 
rian communities, and one Susarion was said to 
have transplanted it to the Attic deme of Icaria 
abont B.c. 580. No further information is in exist¬ 
ence as to the nature of the Megariau or Dorian 
popalar comedy. The local Doric farce was de¬ 
veloped into literary form in Sicily by Epichar- 
mus of Cos (about B.c. 540-450). This writer gave 
a comic treatment not only to mythology, but to 
subjects takeu from real life. The contemporary 
of Epicliarmus, Phormus or Phormis, and his pu¬ 
pil Dinolochns, may also be named as representa¬ 
tives of the Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like those 
of the Attic tragedy, are associated with the deme 
of Icaria, known to have been the chief seat of the 
worship of Dionysus in Attica. Not only Thespis, 
the father of tragedy, but also Chiouides and Mag- 
nes (about b.c. 550), who, if the story may be trust¬ 
ed, first gave a more artistic form to the Megarian 
comedy, iutroduced by Susariou, were natives of 
Icaria. Comedy did not become, in the proper 
sense, a part of literature until it had found wel¬ 
come and consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian Wars; until its form had been mould¬ 
ed on the finished outlines of tragedy; and until, 
finally, it had received from the State the same 
recognition as tragedy. See Tragokdia. 

The Old Comedy, as it was called, had its ori¬ 
gin in personal abuse. It was Crates who first 
gave it its peculiar political character, aud his 
yonuger contemporary, Cratinus, w r ho turned it 
mainly or exclusively in this direction. The mas¬ 
ters of the Old Comedy are usually held to be Cra- 
tiuus and his younger contemporaries, Eupolis and 
Aristophanes. It attained its youth in the time 
of Pericles and the Peloponnesian War—the peri¬ 
od when the Athenian democracy had reached its 
highest development. These three masters had 
many rivals—who fell, however, on the whole be¬ 
neath tlieir level—ainoug others Pherecrates, Her- 
mippns, Teleclides, Plirynichus, Ameipsias, Plato, 
and Theopompus. 

A good idea of the characteristics of the Old 
Comedy may be formed from the eleven surviving 
plays of Aristophanes (q. v.). The Greek tragedy 
has a meaning for all time; but the Old Comedy, 
the most brilliant and striking production of all 
Athenian literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
and addressed the Atheuian public ouly. 

Dealing from the very first with the grotesque 
and absurd side of things, it w r as the scourge of all 


vice, folly, and weakness. The social life of Ath- 
eus, so restless and yet so open, offered an inex¬ 
haustible store of material; and the comedian was 
always sure of a witty, laughter-loving public, on 
whom no allusion was lost. The first aim of the 
Athenian comedy was, no doubt, to make men 
laugh, but this was not all. Beneath it there lay 
a serious and patriotic motive. The poet, who 
was secured by the license of the stage, wished to 
bring to light aud turn to ridicule the abuses and 
degeneracy of his time. The Attic comedians are 
all admirers of the good old times, and according¬ 
ly the declared enemies of the social innovations 
which were beginning to make their way—the 
signs in many cases, no doubt, of approaching de¬ 
cline. It was not, however, the actual phenome¬ 
na of life which were sketched in the Old Comedy. 
The latter is really a grotesque aud fantastic cari¬ 
cature ; the colours are laid on thick, and proprie¬ 
ty, as we moderns understand it, is thrown to the 
winds. These plays abound iu coarseness and ob- 
sceuity of the broadest kiud, the natural survival 
of the rude license allowed at the Dionysiac festi¬ 
val. The choice and treatment of the subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque and fan¬ 
tastic. Fancy and caprice revel at their will, un¬ 
checked by any regard either for the laws of poet¬ 
ical probability or for adequacy of occasion. The 
action is generally quite simple, sketched out iu a 
few broad strokes, and carried out in a motley se¬ 
ries of loosely connected scenes. The language is 
always choice and fine, never leaving the forms of 
the purest Atticism. The metres admit a greater 
freedom and movement than those of the tragedy. 

A comedy, like a tragedy, consisted of the dra¬ 
matic dialogue, written mostly in iambic senarii, 
and the lyrical chorus. The division of the dia¬ 
logue into TrpoXoyor, eVcurodiov, and c£odor, and of 
the chorus into irdpobos and ordaipa , are the same 
as in tragedy. But, while the tragic chorus con¬ 
sisted of fifteen singers, there were tweuty-four in 
the comic. A peculiarity of the comic chorus is 
the 7 ra/xz/ 9 a<rtff, a series of lines entirely unconnect¬ 
ed with the plot, iu which the poet, through the 
mouth of the chorus, addresses the public directly 
about his own concerns of upon buruing ques¬ 
tions of the day. ( See Parabasis. ) Like the 
tragedies, the comedies were performed at the 
great festivals of Dionysus, the Dionysia (q. v.) and 
the Lenaea (q. v.). On each occasion five poets com¬ 
peted for the prize, each with oue play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, a limi¬ 
tation had been put upon the absolute freedom 
with which the poets of the Old Comedy lashed 
the shortcomings of the government aud its chief 
meu. The downfall of the democracy, however, 
deprived them of this liberty. The disastrous is¬ 
sue of the Peloponnesian War had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it neces¬ 
sary to give up the expensive chorus and with it 
the irapdfiaais. Thus deprived of the means of 
existence, the Old Comedy was doomed to extinc¬ 
tion. In its place came what was called the Mid¬ 
dle Comedy, from about b.c. 400 to 338. This was 
a modification of the Old Comedy, with a charac¬ 
ter corresponding to the altered circumstance of 
the time. The Middle Comedy was iu no seuse 
political; it avoided all open attack on individ¬ 
uals, aud confined itself to treating the typical 
faults aud weaknesses of mankind. Its main liue 
was burlesque and parody, of which the objects 
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were the tragedies and the mythology in general. 
It was also severe upon the lives of the philoso¬ 
phers. It dealt in typical characters, such as 
bullies, parasites, aud courtesans. The writers of 
the Middle Comedy were very prolific, more than 
eight hundred of their plays having survived as 
late as the secoud century a.d. The most cele¬ 
brated of them were Antiplmues of Athens and 
Alexis of Thurii; uext to these came Eubulus, and 
Anaxaudrides of Rhodes. 

A new departure is signalized by the dramas of 
what is called the New Comedy. In these, as in 
the modern society drama, life was represented in 
its minutest details. The New Comedy offered a 
play regularly constructed like that of tragedy, 
characterized by fine humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was that 
of ordinary society, and the plot was worked out 
in a connected form from the beginning to the de¬ 
nouement. The chief art of the poets of the New 
Comedy lay in the development of the plot aud the 
faithful portraiture of character. The stock sub¬ 
jects are illicit love affairs; for honest women lived 
in retirement, and stories of honourable love, there¬ 
fore, were practically excluded from the stage. The 
ordinary characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, cunning 
slaves, panders, parasites, aud bragging officers. 
Besides the dialogue proper, we find traces of parts 
written in lyric metres for the higher style of sing¬ 
ing. These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
logue, performed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of the Mid¬ 
dle Comedy, ouly a few fragments of its numerous 
pieces having survived. Of some of them, how¬ 
ever, we have Latin adaptations by Plautus and 
Terence. Its greatest master was Menander, be¬ 
sides whom should be mentioned Diphilus, Phile¬ 
mon, Philippides, Posidippus, and Apollodorus of 
Caryetus. The New Comedy flourished from B.c. 
330 till far into the third century a.d. 

In about b.c. 300, the old Doriau farce w as re¬ 
vived in a literary form in Southern Italy by 
Rhiuthou, the creator of the Hilavotragoedia ('iXa- 
porpaytpbia). The Hilarotragoedia was for the most 
part a parody of the tragic stories. It is also called, 
from its creator, fabula Rhintkonica. 

(2) Roman. Like the Greeks, the Italian peo¬ 
ple had their popular dramatic pieces—the versus 
Fescennini , for instance, which were at first intro¬ 
duced, in B.c. 390, from Etruria, iu consequence of a 
plague, to appease the wrath of heaven. (See Fk- 
scknnixi Versus.) From this combination sprang 
the satura, a performance consisting of Hute-playing, 
mimic dance, songs, aud dialogue. The Atellanae Fa- 
bulae( q. v.) were a second species of popular Italian 
comedy, distinguished from others by having cer¬ 
tain fixed or stock characters. The creator of the 
regular Italian comedy and tragedy was a Greek 
named Livius Audronicus, about b.c. 240. Like 
the Italian tragedy, the Italian comedy was, in 
form aud coutents, an imitation, executed with 
more or less freedom, of the Greek. It was the 
New Greek Comedy which the Romans took as 
their model. This comedy, which represents 
sceues from Greek life, was called paJliata , after 
the Greek pallium , or cloak. The dramatic satura 
and the Atellana , which afterwards supplauted the 
satura as a concluding farce, continued to exist 
side by side. The Latin comedy was brought to 
perfection by Plautus aud Terence, the only Ro¬ 


man dramatists from whose hauds we still possess 
complete plays. We should also mention Naevins 
and Ennius (both of whom wrote tragedies as well 
as comedies), Caecilins, aud Turpilius, with whom, 
towards the end of the third ceutury B.c., this style 
of composition died out. 

About the middle of the second century B.C., a 
new kind of comedy, tire fabula togata (from toga), 
made its appearance. The form of it was still Greek, 
but the life aud the characters Italiau. The toga- 
ta was represented by Titiuius, Atta, and Afrauius, 
who were accounted masters in this kiud of writing. 
At the beginning of the first century b.c., the Jtd- 
lana assumed an artistic form in the hauds of Pom- 
ponius aud NoviiiB ; and some fifty years later the 
mimus, also an old form of popular farce, was simi¬ 
larly handled by Laberius and Publilins Syrua. 
The mimus drove all the other varieties of comedy 
from the field, aud held its grouud until late in the 
imperial period. See Fabula; Mimus; Panto- 
mimus; Satira. 

The Roman comedy, like its model, the New 
Comedy of the Greeks, had no regular chorus, the 
intervals being filled up by perfortnauces on the 
flute. (See Chorus. ) The play consisted, like 
the Roman tragedy, partly of passages of spoken 
dialogue ( direrbia) iu iambic trimeters, partly of 
musical scenes called cantica. See Canticum. 

For the details of comic acting and a bibliogra¬ 
phy, see Drama ; Tiieatrum. 

Compenaatio. A legal term corresponding to 
the English “set-off” or " counterclaim.” See 
Gaius, iv. 64. 

Comperendinatio. The technical term in Ro¬ 
man law for the postponement of a trial for a def¬ 
inite time by conseut of both parties, each being 
bound to appear. It is to be distinguished from 
ampliatio , which seems to have meant an indefinite 
postponement, in cousequeuce of uncertainty ou 
the part of the jury. 

Compos (ntbrj). (1) A fetter or shackle for the 
ankles, and sometimes so constructed as to deprive 
the prisoner almost wholly of the power of walk¬ 
ing. (2) An ornamental anklet woru by women. 
See Periscelis. 

Competitor. See Ambitus. 

Complta. See Compitalia. 

Compitalia, also called Ludi Compitalicii A 
festival celebrated once a year in honour of tbs 
two Lares Compitales, to whom sacrifices were of¬ 
fered at the places where two or more ways met 
(comptta). Dionysius (iv. 14) similarly ascribes its 
origiu to Servius Tullius, and describes the festival 
as it was celebrated in his time. He relates that 
the sacrifices consisted of honey-cakes (wAarotX 
which were presented by the inhabitants of each 
house, and that the persons who assisted as minis¬ 
tering servants at the festival were not freemen, 
but slaves, because the Lares took pleasure iu the 
service of slaves. He further adds that the Com¬ 
pitalia were celebrated a few days after the Satur¬ 
nalia with great, splendour, and that the slaves ou 
this occasion had full liberty given them to do what 
they pleased. We are told by Macrobiiis (Saturn. 
i. 7, 34) that the celebration of the Compitalia was 
restored by Tarquinius Superbus, who sacrificed 
boys to Mania, the mother of tbe Lares; bat this 
practice was changed after tli^axpnlsion of tf* 
Turqtiins, aud the beads of garlic and poppi® were 
offered instead of human hernia. 
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The persons who presided over the festival were 
the magistri ricorum. Public games were added at 
some time during the republican period to this 
festival, but were suppressed by command of the 
Senate in B.C. 64. Yet that the festival itself still 
continued to be observed, though the games were 
abolished, is evideut from Cicero (ad Att. iii. 3). 
When Iulius Caesar dissolved most of the collegia , 
the Compitalia necessarily fell iuto disuse. Augus¬ 
tus restored the festival on an entirely new basis, 
not reviving the collegia , but assigning the charge 
of it to a newly constituted set of magistri vicorum. 
To the two Lares Compitales was now added the 
genius Augusti (Ovid, Fast. v. 145),'and the festival 
was observed twice in the year, on May 1 and 
August 1. At an earlier time the Compitalia be¬ 
longed to the feriae conceptivac; that is, festivals 
which were celebrated*ou days appointed anuually 
hy the magistrates or priests. The day on which 
this festival was celebrated Appears to have been 
always in the winter. 

Compluvium. See Domus, p. 544. 

Compromissum. See Iudex ; Recepta Actio. 

Compsa. A town of the Hirpiui, in Samnium, 
near the sources of the A u lid us. 

Comum. The modern Como; a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, at the southern extremity of the west 
branch of the Lac us Lari us (Lago di Como). It 
was originally a town of the Insubrian Ganls, and 
subsequently a Roman colony. It was the birth¬ 
place of the younger Pliny (Pliny, Epist. i. 3). 

ComtM (kw/ios). See Chorus; Comoedia. 

Comus (Kw/tor). The god of festive mirth and 
joy,represented as a winged youth, mentioned only 
iu the later times of antiquity. 

Concaedes. A barricade made of trees and 
placed across the road to hinder the approach of 
a hostile force (Tac. Ann. i. 50). 

Concha (icoy xn* Koy^oy). Literally, a sea-shell, 
and applied to a vessel made in the form of such a 
shell, aud used for various purposes—e. g. as salt¬ 
cellars, for oils, perfumes, unguents, colours for 
painters, etc. A liquid measure was also called 
concha , and was of two capacities: one = .0412 pts. 
Eng.; the other, .1238 pts. 

Conciliarii See Assessor. 

Concilium. An assembly in general, sometimes 
used in a loose way to designate the comitia of the 
centuries (Liv. ii. 28), or any contio. For the con¬ 
cilium plebis , see Comitia. The word also denotes 
the assemblies or meetings of confederate towns 
or nations, at which either their deputies alone, or 
any of the citizens who had time and inclination, 
met, and thus formed a representative assem¬ 
bly (Liv. i. 50). We find frequent traces of this, 
not only among the Italiau nations, but also in 
the Greek States ( t6 koiv6v ). (See Achaean 

League.) As the Romans conquered the neigh¬ 
bouring States of Italy, it was a regular part of 
their policy to break up the union of the van¬ 
quished tribes by forbidding the existence of such 
concilia (Liv. viii. 14,10). But Augustus not merely 
allowed the concilia to con tin no where they had 
previously beeu held, but instituted them also iu 
other provinces; and this representative character 
was recognized. In theory, they were associations 
formed for the worship of the imperial house. The 
president was the dpxtepevr, or sacerdos provinciae , 


an official elected aunually hy the deputies ( legatx) 
from the most important towns. This dignitary 
was usually one of the most eminent aud wealthy 
of the provincials, and had the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the finances of the temple and its festivals; 
at a later time be had a certain power of coutrol 
over all the priests of the province. After the 
concilium had taken part in the religions festival, 
it met again for the conduct of business. Its first 
duty was to pass the accounts of the expenditure 
connected with the provincial temple to Augustus, 
and to provide for the maiutenance of the worship 
for the coming year; but then it was entitled to 
criticise the conduct of the governor, and either 
vote thanks to him or lay a complaint before the 
emperor (cf. the Inscription of Torigny, edited 
by Mommsen), which was frequently followed by 
his accusation (Plin. Epist. vii. 6). In this manner 
some coutrol was exercised over the governor, aud 
there was some approach to the creation of a rep¬ 
resentative body. See Marquardt, Rom. Staatsrei'w. 
i. 503-516, and his important essay in the Ephem. 
Epigr. (1872), pp. 200-214. 

Concio. See Contio. 

ConolavA. A separate room in a house; or a 
suite of rooms that could be locked with the same 
key. See Fest. p. 38.9, MUU. 

Concordia. The Latin personification of con¬ 
cord or harmony, especially among Roman citizens. 
Shrines were repeatedly erected to Concordia dur¬ 
ing the republican period after the cessation of 
civil dissensions. The earliest was dedicated by 
Camillas in B.c. 367. The goddess Concordia was 
also iuvoked, together with Ianus, Salus, and Pax, 
at the family festival of the Cafistia, on the 30th 
of March, aud, with Venus and Fortnna, by mar¬ 
ried women on the 1st of April. (See Manes.) 
During the imperial period Concordia Augusta 
was worshipped as the protectress of harmony, 
especially of matrimonial agreement, in the em¬ 
peror’s household. 

Concubina ( naWatcrj, naWaKts). A concubine. 
(1) GREEK. The naWaKg or TraXXaJcir occupied at 
Athens a kind of middle rank between the wife 
and the harlot (sraipa), Demosthenes defines the 
position of eacl) by saying that the harlot minis¬ 
ters to pleasure only, the concubine serves, while 
the wife is for the purpose of bearing children and 
acting as the faithful steward of her husband’s 
goods (c. Keaer. § 122, p. 1386). Thus Antiphon 
speaks of the naWanff of Philoneos as following 
him to the sacrifice, and also waitiug upon him 
and his guest at table. If her person were violated 
by force, the same peualty was exigible from the 
ravisher as if the offence had been committed upon 
an Attic matron; aud a man surprised by the 
quasi-husband in the act of criminal intercourse 
with his naWaKrj , might be slaiu by him on the 
spot, as in the parallel case. (See Adultkrium.) It 
does not, however, appear very clearly from what 
political classes concubines were chiefly selected, 
as cohabitation with a foreign ((ct/rj) woman was 
strictly forbiddeu by law, aud the provisions marie 
by the State for virgins of Attic families must, in 
most cases, have prevented their sinking to this 
condition. Sometimes, certainly, where there were 
■ several destitute female orphans, this might take 
, place, as the next of kin was not obliged to pro- 
i vide for more than one ; and we may also conceive 
, the same to have occurred with respect to the 
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daughters of families so poor as to be unable to 
supply a dowry. The dowry, iu fact, seems to have 
been a decisive criterion as to whether the con¬ 
nection between a male and a female Athenian, iu a 
state of cohabitation, amounted to a marriage. If 
no dowry had been giveu, the child of such union 
would be illegitimate; if, on the contrary, a dowry 
had been given, or a proper instrument executed 
iu acknowledgment of its receipt, the woman was 
fully entitled to all conjugal rights. It does not 
appear that the slave who was taken to her mas¬ 
ter’s bed acquired auy political rights in couse- 
quence; the concubine mentioned by Antiphon is 
treated as a slave by her master, and after his death 
undergoes a servile punishment. 

(2) Homan. According to an old definition, an 
unmarried woman who cohabited with a man was 
originally called pellcxovpaelex (Gell. iv.3), but after¬ 
wards by the more decent appellation of concubina 
{Dig. 50,16,144). Concubinatus is cohabitation other 
than marriage between free persons who were both 
unmarried, or between au unmarried free inan aud 
an ancilla. In the older times this was viewed as 
au offence deserving punishment (Liv. x. 31; xxv. 
2); but when the possibility of a lasting affectiou 
between persons who had not conubium came to 
be recognized, the cohabitation of an unmarried 
mau with his liberta or ancilla (Plaut. Epid. iii. 4, 
29, 30) was regarded without censure. In Cicero’s 
time ( De Oral . i. 40, § 183) the name of concubina 
would have applied to a woman who cohabited 
with a man who had not divorced his wife; but 
this was not considered lawful concubinage in 
after-times. The Lex lulia do Adulteriis of Augus¬ 
tus imposed severe penalties on adulterium,incestus, 
and s tup rum (q. v.); but by the Lex lulia and Papia 
Poppaea concubinatus was legalized and exempted 
from the penal provisions of the earlier statute 
{Dig. 25, 7, 3, 1), though an honesta femina who 
wished to become a concubina was not dispensed 
from them unless she made an express declaration 
of her intention or testatio {Dig. ib. 3, pr.). But a 
mau who already had an uxor could not have a 
concubina at the same time {Dig. 50, 16, 144), nor 
apparently could a man have more than one con¬ 
cubina at a time; and widowers who already had 
children, and did not wish to contract auother legal 
marriage, took a concubina , as we see iu the case 
of Vespasiau (Suet. Vesp. 3), Antouiuus Pius, aud 
M. Aurelius. 

Concubinatus differed from lawful marriage in 
three especial respects. (1) Iu the relation of the 
parties, there being no affcctio mantalis (Paul. Scut. 
Rec. ii. 20). (2) In the loss of reputation to the 

woman if honesta. Yet there is au inscription in 
Fabretti (p. 337) to the memory of Paulliauus by 
Aemilia Prima, concubina cius et here*, which seems 
to show that the term concubina was not one that 
a woman need be ashamed of. (3) In its legal 
effects: it was not a marriage, aud therefore the 
rules as to dos, donatio proptei' nuptias , donatio inter 
virum et uxorem , had no application; nor were the 
childreu iu patna potestas , though their paternity 
was recognized; they could be legitimated, aud 
under the emperors were entitled to maintenance, 
eveu from the legitimate children after the father’s 
death {Nov. 89, 12, 6); also, they had some rights 
of succession on the father’s dying intestate. 

By later emperors concubinatus was discouraged, 
but it was not made generally unlawful until the 
niuth century, by Leo the Philosopher. 


Cohabitation between two slaves was called 
contubernium , a name also applied to that between 
a slave and a free person (Paul. ii. 19,6). 

Con dalium. A finger-ring worn on the first joint 
(kovBvXos) of the forefinger (Fest. s. v. condylu*; 
Plaut. Trin. iv. 3,7, and 15). 

Condemnatio. See Acno; Iudex; Judicial 
Procedure. 

Condictio. See Actio. 

Conditorinm. See Funus ; Sepulcrum. 

Condrusi A German people iu Gallia Belgica, 
the depeudants of the Treviri, dwelling between 
the EburoDes and the Treviri. 

Conductio. See Locatio. 

Condy {icovbv). An Asiatic driuking-vessel, 
sometimes used by the Greeks, made of silver or 
gold. According to some authorities it was of 
Persian (Athen. xi. 478 a), according to others 
of Cappadocian origin (Pollux, vi. 96). 

Confarreatio. The form of marriage used by 
the patricians. See Matrimonium. 

Confectionery. See Dulcia. 

Confiscatio. See Publicatio ; Proscriptio. 

Confluentea. The modern Coblentz; a town 
in Germany, at the confluence of the Mosella and 
the Rheuus. There was probably no Roman town 
here, however, but only a posting-station ad con- 
fluentes on the great Roman road; and the place 
was not made a castrum or fortress until the fifth 
century a.d. Of about that date are the remains 
of a Roman bridge of piles discovered in 1864, when 
the Moselle was unusually low. 

Confusio. Properly the mixing of liqnids, or the 
fusing of metals into one mass. If things of the 
same or of different kind were confused, either 
by the consent of both owuera or by accident, 
the compound w-as the property of both. If the 
confusio was caused by one without the consent of 
the other, the compound was only joint property 
in case the things were of the same kind and per¬ 
haps of the same quality—as, for instance, wioee 
of the same quality. If the things were different, 
so that the compound was a new thing, this was a 
case of what, by modern writers, is called specifioa- 
lio , which the Roman writers expressed by the 
term novam speciem facere, as if a man made mnl- 
hum out of his own wine and his neighbour’s hon¬ 
ey. In such a case the person w r ho caused the ow- 
fusio became the ow ner of the compound, but he 
was bound to make good to the other the value of 
his property. 

Commixtio applies to cases such as mixing to¬ 
gether two heaps of corn; but this is not an in¬ 
stance iu which either party acquires property by 
the commixtio. For if the mixture takes place, 
either accidentally or with mutual couseut, or by 
the act of one alone, in all these cases the proper¬ 
ty of each person continues as before, for in all 
these cases it is capable of separation. A case of 
commixtio arises w hen a man’s uiouey is paid with¬ 
out his kuowledge aud consent, aud the money, 
when paid, is so mixed w r ith other money that it 
cannot be recognized; otherwise it remains the 
property of the person to whom it belonged. 

Tw o things, the property of two persous, might 
become so united as not to be separable without 
injury to one or both ; iu this case, the owner of 
the principal thing became the owuer of the ae* 
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cessory. Thns, in the case of a man building on to the standard measure in tbe Capitol, and that it 
soother man's ground, the building belonged to contained, by weight, ten pounds. This congius is 
tbe owner of the grouud (superficies solo cedit) ; one of the means by which the attempt has been 
or in the case of a tree planted, or seed sown on made to fix the weight of the Roman pound. See 
another man’s ground, the rule was the same. If Libra. 

a man wrote, eveu in letters of gold, on auother Cato tells us that he was wont to give to each of 
man's parchment or paper, the whole belonged to his slaves a congius of wine at the Saturualia and 


the owner of tbe parchment or paper; in the case 
of a picture painted ou auother man's canvas, the 
canvas became the property of the owner of the 
picture. 

But in all these cases the losing party was en¬ 
titled to compensation, with some exceptions as 
to cases of malafides. 

Congiarium (sc. vas; from congius ). (1) A ves¬ 

sel containing a congius (q. v.). 

(2) In the early times of the Roman Republic, 
the congius was the usual measure of oil or wine 
which was, on certain occasions, distributed amoug 
the people; and thus congiarium y as Quintilian says, 
became a name for the gift as well as for the meas¬ 


ure ( congiarium commune liberalitatis atque mensu- 
rae , vi. 3, $ 52). It does not follow that all the citi¬ 
zens or even heads of families received a congius 
apiece. The earliest mention of a distribution of 
oil is in b.c. 213, when two Cornelii Scipioues, after¬ 
wards called Africauns and Cethegus, in their 
aedileship gave a certain number of congii (the 
numeral has dropped out) to the inhabitants of 
each street (Livy, xxv. 2, with Madvig’s note). 
Lncullus ou returning from his Eastern victories 
distributed more than 100,000 casks of wine to the 
people (Plin. H. N. xiv. $ 96). The name congia¬ 
rium was also applied, less accurately, to presents 
of corn or other provisions. 

Under the Empire the tranquillity of the capi¬ 
tal was insured by a gigantic system of outdoor 
relief (see Frumentariae Leges), supplemented 
by frequent doles. The geueral term for these 
imperial presents is largitio , sometimes (especially 
on coins) liberalitas. Distributions to the soldiers 
were called donativa , to the people congiaria; but 
sometimes the former also are called congiaria 
(Cic. Ad Att. xvi. 8). The snms thus spent were enor¬ 
mous. Hadrian's congiarium was three aurei per 
head on his proclamation as emperor, and double 
that amouut ou his arrival in Rome; Cominodus 
gave 725 denarii to each citizen. Marquardt has 
computed the imperial congiaria at au average of 
$450,000 a year from Iulius Caesar to Claudius, 
$1,500,000 a year from Nero to Septimius Severus; 
it must have been, however, a periodical empty¬ 
ing of the treasury rather than a continuous 
drain. 


Congiarium was, moreover, used to designate 
preseuts or pensions given by meu of rank to 


their friends, clients, or depend¬ 
ants. See Suet. Iul. 27; Sen. De 
Brer. Fit. 8. $ 2. 

Congius. A Roman liquid 
measure containing six sextarii 
( Carm. de Pond. 72), or the eighth 
part of the amphora. It was equal 
to the jour of the Greeks, about 
5.76 pints. 

There is a congius in existence, 
known as the Farnese congius, but 
now at Dresden, bearing an in¬ 
scription which states that it was 
made in the year a.d. 75, according 



Congius. (Dresden 
Collection.) 


the Corapitalia. Pliny relates, among other ex¬ 
amples of hard drinking, that Novellius Torquatus 
of Mediolauum obtained a cognomen ( tricongius , 
“ a nine-bottle man ”) by drinking three congii of 
wine at one sitting (H. N. xiv. $ 144). 

Conimbrica. A towu of Lusitauia, near the 
sea-coast, on the river Munda, now Coimbra in 
Portugal. 

Conisdlus (KovltraXos). A deity worshipped at 
Athens with Priapus (q. v.) 

Connubium. See Matrimonium. 

Conon (Koi'&>y). (1) A distinguished Atheuian 

commander, and one of the generals who succeeded 
Alcibiades in the command of the fleet during the 
Pelopouuesian War. Having engaged Callicrati- 
das, the Spartan admiral, he lost thirty vessels, 
and was compelled to take shelter in the harbour 
of Mytilend, where he was blockaded by his oppo¬ 
nent. The victory gaiued by the Athenians at the 
Arginusae released him at length from his situation. 
Being subsequently appointed, with five others, to 
the command of a powerful fleet, he proceeded to 
the Hellespont, where Lysauder had charge of the 
Lacedaemonian squadron. The negligeuce of his 
fellow-commanders, the result of overweening con¬ 
fidence in their own strength, led to the fatal de¬ 
feat at Aegos Potamos, and the whole Athenian 
fleet was taken, except nine vessels of Conou's 
division, with eight of which, thinking that the 
war was now desperate, he sailed to Salamis in 
the island of Cyprns. The ninth vessel was sent 
to Athens with the tidings of the defeat. In Cy¬ 
prus, Conon remained at the court of Evagoras, 
watching for an opportunity to prove of service 
to his country. Such a state of affuirs soon pre¬ 
sented itself. The Lacedaemonians, having no 
more rivals in Greece, sent Agesilatis with an array 
iuto Asia to make war npou the Persian king. 
Conon immediately repaired to Pharnabazus, the 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, aided him with his 
counsels, and suggested to him the idea of excit¬ 
ing the Thebans and other Grecian communities 
against Sparta, so as to compel that State to recall 
Agesilatis from the East. The plau was approved 
of by the king of Persia, and Conon, at the head 
of a Persian fleet, B.c. 394, attacked the Spartan 
admiral, Pisauder, near Cnidus, and defeated him, 
with the loss of the greater part of his ships. 
Lacedaemon immediately lost the control of the 
sea, and her power in Asia Miuor ceased. Conon 
thereupon, after ravaging the coasts of Laconia, 
returned to Attica, rebuilt the city walls as well 
as those of the Piraeus, with meaus which had 
been furnished by Pharnabazus, and gave on this 
occasion a public entertainment to all the Athe¬ 
nians. The Lacedaemonians, dispirited by the 
success of Conon, aud alarmed at the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Athenian fortifications, sent Antalcidas 
to Tiribazus, one of the Persian generals, to ne¬ 
gotiate a peace. The Athenians, on their part, 
deputed Conon and some others to oppose this 
attempt; but Tiribazus being favourably inclined 
towards Sparta, and in all probability jealous of 
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Pharnabazus, imprisoned Conon, under the pretext 
tbat he was endeavouring to excite an insurrection 
in Aeolis and Ionia. The Persian king, however, 
disapproved of the couduct of the satrap, and 
Conon was released. The latter thereupon returued 
to the island of Cyprus, where he fell sick and died, 
about B.o. 390. His remains were conveyed to 
Athens (Corn. Nep. Conon; Xen. Hist. Gr. i. 4, 10; 
id. ib. ii. 1,21, etc.). (2) A native of Samos, distin¬ 
guished as au astronomer aud geometrician. None 
of his works have reached us; he is mentioned, 
however, by Archimedes, Vergil, Seneca, and oth¬ 
ers. Conon lived between about 300 aud 260 years 
before our era. Apollonius, iu the fourth book of 
his Conic Sections, thinks that many of Couon’s 
demonstrations might be rendered more concise. 
He is meutioued as an astronomer by one of the 
commentators on Ptolemy, aud Seneca ( Quaest.Nat. 
vii. 3) informs us that he had made out a list of 
the eclipses of the sun that had been visible in 
Egypt. He is mentioned also by Vergil ( Eclog . iii. 
40), aud by Catullus in his translation of the Greek 
poem of Callimachus, on the tresses of Berenice. 
(3) A grammarian epitomized by Photius (q. v.). 

Conopeum (k<ov<oit€iov, from Kwvayfr, “ a mos¬ 
quito”). A mosquito-curtaiu—i. e. a coveriug 
made to be expanded over beds aud conches to 
keep away gnats and other flying insects. These 
enrtaius were much used in Egypt (Isid. Grig. 
xix. 5, 5), and by Roman ladies as early as Var- 
ro’s time. (See Varro, if. if. ii. 10.) The conopeum 
(wheuce the English word “canopy”) was also 
known iu Latin as cubiculare . 

Conquisitores. Recruiting sergeants who were 
employed to go about the country, eulisting or im¬ 
pressing soldiers for the Roinau army. See Liv. 
xxi. 11,113; Cic. Pro Mil. 25,67. 

Consanguine! See Cognatio. 

Conscript!. See Senatus. 

Consecratio. See Apotheosis; Inauguratio. 

Consensus. See Obligationes. 

Consentes Dii The name which the Romans 
gave to the twelve sni>erior deities, or Dii Maiorum 
Gentium. The best derivation of the name is that 
which traces it to the participle of the obsolete 
verb conso, “to advise” or “counsel,” the Dii Con- 
sen tea (quasi Consentientes) beiug they who formed 
the council of the sky. Enuius has given their 
names in the two following lines: 

Iuno, Vesta, Ceres, Diana, Minerva, Venus. Mars, 
Mcrcurius, Iovi’, Xeptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

The conception is, however, originally Etruscan 
(Muller, Etrusk. ii. p. 81 foil.). The Romans also 
called them Dii Complices. See Aruob. iii. 123; 
aud Corssen, Xachricht. 281. 

Consentia. The chief towm of the Brnttii, on 
the river Crathis; here Alaric died. It is now 
Coeeuza. 

Consenting Publius. A Roman grammatical 
writer, who flourished in the fifth century a.d. and 
wrote two grammatical works: (1) Ars Consentii 
de Duabtts Partibus Orationis , Xomitte et Vcrbo; and 
(2) Ars Consentii de Barbarismis et Metaplasmis. 
Osaun regards Conseutius as a Gaul, from the in¬ 
ternal evidence of these works. The only complete 
MS. of Consentius is oue at Munich of the tenth 
century. The text is given by Keil in his Gram - 
matici Latini , v. 386. 


Const dius Iionguo. See Loxgus. 

Consilium. A council, or body of advisers. 
Such councils were called in, according to an¬ 
cient Roman custom, by the presiding magistrate 
iu civil aud criminal cases. Even iu the family 
tribunals, which decided cases affecting the mem¬ 
bers of the gens , a consilium of kinsfolk was thought 
necessary. The custom was that the presiding 
judge bouud himself by the decision of his freely 
chosen consilium , but took the responsibility him¬ 
self. The expression consilium was afterwards 
transferred to the regular juries of the courts 
which decided civil aud criminal cases. (See 
Centumviri ; Iudices.) The emperors, too, made 
a practice of invitiug a consilium of friends to as¬ 
sist them in their judicial decisions. After the 
time of Hadrian, the members of the imperial con¬ 
silium or consistorium appear as regularly appoint¬ 
ed and salaried officers, the Cousiliarii August! 
These were generally, though not exclusively, se¬ 
lected from the body of professional jurists. See 
CON8I8TORIUM. 

Consistorium. The Roman emperors, follow¬ 
ing an ancient practice of Romau magistrates, 
consulted their friends and followers (amici, fami- 
liares, comites) before giving judicial decisions in 
cases of importance. The eonsilium principis, or ju¬ 
dicial council thus instituted, became a standing 
body iu the time of Hadrian (Spart. Hadr. 8, 18). 

The council was composed of persons of the 
greatest eminence; both senators of the highest 
rank aud members of the order of equites sat iu it. 

The term auditorium principis is used as equiva¬ 
lent to consilium. It was not a general council for 
State affairs, aud is not to be confused with the 
political council we find certain emperors conven¬ 
ing. Its functions were generally confined to le¬ 
gal business. The emperor not ouly took its ad¬ 
vice respecting his judgments, but also in all 
matters connected with legal administration. It 
was strictly consultative iu character, the emper¬ 
or not beiug bound in any way by its opiuion. 
Changes were made in its constitution by Diocle¬ 
tian aud his successors. The ordiuary members 
of the reconstituted body, w’bicli is known as the 
consistorium principis , were called comites consistoria- 
ni; they were divided into the two classes of (1) 
illustres , (2) spectabiles. The illustres consisted of 
four great officers of the palace: viz., the quaestor 
sacri palatii, the magister officiorum, the comes sacra- 
rum largitionum, and the comes rei privatae. The 
class of spectabiles was a larger one; its members 
are generally named simply comites consistoriani. 
Besides these two classes of ordinary and active 
members of the consistorium, there was a class 
of extraordinary members, called r acantes. There 
was also a class of purely honorary members. 
The functions of the consistorium seem to have 
beeu wider than those of the earlier consilium, 
since it acted as a council for advising the em¬ 
peror in general matters of State. 

Consolatio. The title of several works iu Ro¬ 
man literature. (1) A treatise of Cicero, now lost, 
written after the death of his daughter Tnllia (B.C. 
45) and based upon Crantoi^s treatise nept irivOovs. 
(See Thhc. Disp. i.65; ad Att. xii. 14, 3.) The frag¬ 
ments of this work are to be found in Baiter aud 
Kayser’s text, xi. 71. See Schulz, De Ciceronis Con - 
solatione (Greifswald. 1860). Cicero is supposed by 
some to have transcribed a portion at least of the 
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Conaolatw iu the first aud third books of the Tuacu- 
lanae Disputatkmee. (2) A probably spurious work 
called Conaolatio ad Liriam A ugustam de Morte Druai 
Neronis aud ascribed by Scaliger to Pedo Albino- 
vanus, but by others to Ovid. There exists uo early 
MS. of it, and it first appears in the editio princeps 
of Ovid, a.d. 1471. Hence it is believed to be the 
work of some Italian scholar of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. See Haupt, Epicedion Drusi cum Commentaries 
(Leipzig, 1849); and a paper by Nettleship in the 
Transact, of the Oxford Phil. Soc. (1885-86). (3) Ad 

Mardam , a treatise of the younger Seneca (q. v.), 
written by him to Marcia, the daughter of Cremu- 
fcius Cordus, on the death of her son. See Schin- 
uerer, Seneca's Schrift an Marcia (Hof. 1889). (4) A 

treatise written in prisou by Boethius (q. v.) about 
the year a.d. 524, aud entitled De Conaolatione Phi- 
loaophiae. It is partly in the form of a dialogue, 
aud is interspersed with metrical pieces after the 
fashion of a Menippean satire. 

Constant. The youngest of the three sons 
of Const an tiue the Great and Fausta. After his 
father’s death he received (a.d. 337) as his share 
of the Empire, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa. His 
territory was invaded by his brother Constantine, 
who was defeated and slaiu iu the invasion (340). 
Constans became supreme over the whole Western 
Empire, but the weakuess and profligacy of his 
character made him despised and disliked so that 
in 350 be was slaiu by the troops of the usurper 
Magneutius (q. v.). 

Comrtantia. The name of several cities: (1) in 
Cyprus; (2) in Phoenicia; (3) in Palestine; (4) in 
Mesopotamia; (5) in Rhaetia, now Constnnz. 

Constantina. (1) A Roman princess, daughter 
of Constantine the Great aud wife of the emperor 
Gallus. (2) See Cirta. 

Constant! nop61ia (K tovaravrivov IloXir). See 
Byzantium. 

Constantinus. (I)Gaius Flavius Valerius Au¬ 
relius Claudius, known as The Great, son of the 
emperor Constantins Chlorus and Helena (q. v.), was 
bom a.d. 272, at Nalsus,a ci ty of Dacia Medi terranea. 
Wheu Constantine’s father was associated in the 
government by Diocletian, the son was retained at 
court as a kind of hostage, but was treated with 
great kindness at firBt, and was allowed several 
opportunities of distinguishing himself. After 
the abdication of Diocletian, Coustautins and Ga- 
lerius were elevated to the rank of Augusti, while 
two new Caesars, Severus and Maximin, were ap¬ 
pointed to second them. Constantine was uot 
called to the succession. Diocletian, partial to 
Galerius, liis son-in-law, had left the nomination 
of the two new Caesars to the latter; and the son 
of Constautius, whose popularity and talents had 
excited the jealousy of Galerius, and whose depart¬ 
ure, although earnestly solicited by his father, 
was delayed from time to time uuder the most 
frivolous pretences, with difficulty at length ob¬ 
tained permission to join his parent iu the West, 
and only escaped the machinations of the emper¬ 
or by travelling with his utmost speed until he 
reached the western coast of Gaul. He came just 
in time to joiu the Roman legions, which were 
about to sail under his father’s command to Brit¬ 
ain, in order to make war upon the Caledonians. 
Having subdued the northern barbarians, Con¬ 
stantins returned to York (Eboracnm), where he 
died in the month of July, in the year 306. Gale¬ 


rius, sure of the support of his two creatures, the 
Caesars, had waited impatiently for the death of 
his colleague, to unite the whole Roman Empire 
under his individual sway. But the moderation 
and justice of Coustantius had rendered him the 
more dear to his soldiers from the contrast of 
these qualities with the ferocity of his rival. At 
the moment of bis death, the legions stationed at 
York, as a tribute of gratitude and affection to his 
memory, and, according to some, at his dying re¬ 
quest, saluted his sou Constantiue with the title 
of Caesar and decorated him with the purple. 
Whatever resentment Galerius felt at this, he 
soon perceived the danger of engaging in a civil 
war. As the eldest of the emperors, aud the rep¬ 
resentative of Diocletian, he recognized the au¬ 
thority of the colleague imposed upon him by the 
legions. He assigned to him the administration 
of Gaul aud Britaiu, but gave him only the fourth 
rank among the rulers of the Empire with the ti¬ 
tle of Caesar. 

Uuder this official appellation Constantine ad¬ 
ministered the prefecture of Gaul for six years 
(a.d. 306-312), perhaps the most glorious, aud cer¬ 
tainly the most virtuous, period of bis life. The 
title and rank of Augustus, which his soldiers had 
conferred upon Constantine, but which Galerius 
had uot allowed him to retain, the latter gave to 
Severus, one of his own Caesars. This dignity had 
been expected by Maxell tins, son of the abdicated 
emperor Maximiau, the former colleague of Dio¬ 
cletian. Indignant at his disappointment, Max- 
eutius caused himself to be proclaimed emperor 
by his army; and, to strengthen his usurpation, he 
induced his father to leave his retreat aud re¬ 
sume the imperial title. A scene of contention 
followed, scarcely paralleled in the anuals of 
Rome. Severus marched against the two usurp¬ 
ers ; but was abandoned by his own troops, surren¬ 
dered, and was slain. Galerius levied a great army, 
and marched iuto Italy against Maximian and 
Maxentius, who, dreading his power, retired to 
Gaul and endeavoured to procure the support of 
Constantiue. This politic chief did not consider 
it expedient to provoke a war at that time and 
for no better cause; aud, Galerius having with¬ 
drawn from Italy and returned to the East, Max¬ 
imian aud Maxentius returned to Rome. To aid 
him in the struggle, Galerius conferred the title 
of emperor on his friend Liciuins; and thus there 
were at once six pretenders to the sovereignty of 
the Empire—namely, Galerius and Licinius; Max¬ 
imian aud his son Maxentius; Maximin, who had 
been nominated Caesar by Galerius; and Constan¬ 
tine, the son aud successor of Constantins. Among 
these rivals Coustantine possessed a decided su¬ 
periority in prudence and abilities, both military 
and political. The harsh temper of Maximiau 
soou led to a quarrel between him and his son 
Maxeutius. Leaviug Rome, he went to Gaul, to 
Constautine, who had become his son-in-law when 
he and his son were endeavouring to make head 
against Galerius. Here also Maximian found him¬ 
self disappointed of that power which he so great¬ 
ly louged to possess; and having plotted against 
Constantine, was detected and put to death. Ga¬ 
lerius died not long after (311), leaving his power to 
be divided between his Caesars, Maximin aud Licin¬ 
ius ; so that there were now four competitors for 
the Empire: Constantiue, Maxentius, Maximin, 
and Licinius. Maxentius speedily provoked open 
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hostilities with Constantine, who marched at the 
head of a powerful army towards Rome. 

It was while Constantine was proceeding on 
this momentous expedition that he made an open 
and public declaration in favour of Christianity. 
Before that time, the persecuting edicts of Diocle¬ 
tian had been much mitigated by the forbearance 
and leniency of Constantius; and Coustautiue not 
only followed his father’s example in being merci¬ 
ful to the persecuted Christians, but even showed 
them some marks of positive favour. Very con¬ 
siderable numbers of them, in consequence, flocked 
to his standard and swelled the ranks of his army. 



Their peaceful, orderly, and faithful conduct, con¬ 
trasting most favourably with the turbuleut and 
dissolute behaviour of those who formed the 
mass of common armies, won his entire confidence. 
To what extent this led Constantine to form a 
favourable opinion of Christianity, or inclined 
him to view with esteem and respect the tenets 
which had produced such results, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. How far, also, his avowed reception of 
Christianity was influenced by the prudence of 
the politician, how far by the conviction of the 
couvert, it is impossible to determine. The ac¬ 
counts of his dream and his vision (see Labarum), 
which united to euforce his trust in Christianity, 
bear too much the aspect of fiction, or of having 
been the illusive consequences of mental anxiety, 
brooding intensely ou the possible results of a 
great religious revolution, to be woven into the 
narrative of sober history. The story goes, how¬ 
ever, that ou his inarch to Rome, either at Autuu 
in Gaul, or near the Rhine, or at Veroua iu Italy, 
Constantine beheld iu the sky a brilliant cross 
with the inscription *Ei/ rovr« wVca, “ By this con¬ 
quer!” and that on the uight before his decisive 
battle with Maxeutius a vision appeared to him in 
his sleep, bidding him inscribe the shields of his 
soldiers with the sacred mouogram of the name 
of Christ. This, at least, is certain, that Constan¬ 
tine caused the Cross to be employed as the 
imperial standard, and advauced with it to prom¬ 
ised victory. After the armies of Maxentius, led 
by his generals, had sustained two successive de¬ 
feats, that emperor himself, awakening from his 
sensual and inactive life at Rome, advanced 
against his formidable assailant, and met him 
near the little river Cremera, about nine miles 
from the city. Maxentius lost the day, after 
a bloody conflict, and, in endeavouring to enter 


the city by the Milvian bridge, was precipi¬ 
tated into the Tiber, where he perished (October 
27th, 312). 

Constantine was received at Rome with accla¬ 
mations ; Africa acknowledged him, as well as 
Italy; and an edict of religious toleratiou, issued 
at Milan, extended the advantages, hitherto en¬ 
joyed by Gaul alone, to this prefecture also. Af¬ 
ter a brief stay at Rome, during which he re¬ 
stored to the Senate their authority, disbauded 
the Praetorian Guard, aud destroyed their fortified 
camp, from which they had so long awed the city 
aud given rulers to the Empire, Constantine pro¬ 
ceeded to Illyricura to meet Liciuins, with whom 
lie had formed a secret league before marching 
against Maxentius. The two emperors met at 
Milan, where their alliance was ratified by the 
marriage of Licinius to Constantine’s sister. Dur¬ 
ing this calm interview, Constantine prevailed 
upon Licinius to repeal the persecuting edicts of 
Diocletiau, and to issue a new* one, by which 
Christianity was eucouraged, its teachers were 
honoured, and its adhereuts advanced to places 
of trust and influence in the State. After the 
overthrow of Maximin by Licinius, and his death 
at Nicomedia, Constantine and his brother-in-law 
were now the only two that remaiued of the six 
competitors for the Empire; and the peace be¬ 
tween them, which had seemed to be established 
on so firm a basis, was soon interrupted by a 
strife for sole supremacy. In the first war (aj>. 
315) Constantine wrested Illyricum from his com¬ 
petitor. After an interval of eight years the con¬ 
test was renewed. Licinius was beaten before 
Adriauople, the 3d of July, 323, and Constantine 
the Great was recognized as sole master of the 
Roman world. 

The seat of empire was now transferred to By¬ 
zantium (q. v.), which took from him the name of 
Constantinople. Several edicts were issued for 
the suppression of idolatry; and the churches and 
property restored to the Christians, of which they 
had been deprived during the last persecution. 
A reconstruction of the Empire was effected upon 
a plan entirely new, and this renovated Empire 
was pervaded by the worship aud the institu¬ 
tions of Christianity. That much of the policy of 
the statesman was mixed up with this patronage 
of the new religion can easily be imagined. But 
still, it would be wrong to make him, as some have 
done, a mere hypocrite and dissembler. The state 
of his religious knowledge, so far as we have any 
means of judging, was certainly very inadequate 
aud imperfect; but he was well aware of the 
characters of the two conflicting religions, Chris¬ 
tianity aud Paganism, and the purity of the for¬ 
mer could not but have made some impression 
upou his mind. 

The private character of Constantine has suf¬ 
fered, in the eyes of posterity, from his stern 
treatment of Crispus, his sou by his first wife, 
whom he had made the partuer of his Empire and 
the commander of his armies. Crispus was at 
the head of the administration in Gaul, where he 
gained the hearts of the people. Iu the wars 
against Liciuins he had displayed singular tal¬ 
ents, and had secured victory to the anus of bis 
father. But from that moment a strong mod 
unnatural jealousy stifled every paternal feeling 
iu the bosom of the monarch. He detained Cris- 
pus iu his palace, surrounded him with spies and 
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informers, and at length, in the month of July, 
324, ordered him to be arrested in the midst of a 
grand festival, to be carried off to Pola in Istria, 
and there put to death. A cousin of Crispns, the 
son of Licinius and Constantine’s sister, was at 
the same time sent, without trial, without even 
an accusation, to the block. His mother implored 
in vain, and died of grief. It is fair, however, to 
say that Niebuhr found evidence to support the 
view that Crispns aimed at supplanting his fa¬ 
ther. Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, the wife 
of Constantine, and the mother of the three princes 
who succeeded him, was shortly after stifled in 
the bath by order of her husband for infidelity. 

In the following year the celebrated Council of 
Nicaea was held, at which he opposed the Arians, 
probably on political grounds only, as being the 
weaker party; for just before his death he received 
baptism from an Arian bishop, Eusebius of Nico- 
media. 

Constantine died at the age of sixty-three, at 
Xicomedia, July 22d, 337, after a reign of thirty- 
one years from the death of his father, and of 
fourteen from the conquest of the Empire. He 
left three sons, Constantine, Constaus, and Con¬ 
stantins, among whom he divided his Empire. 
The first, who had Gaul, Spaiu, and Britaiu for 
his portion, was conquered by the armies of his 
brother Constans, and killed in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, A.D. 340. Magnentius, the gov¬ 
ernor of the provinces of Rhaetia, murdered Con¬ 
staus iu his bed, after a reign of thirteen years; 
aud Constantins, the only surviving brother, now 
become the sole emperor, a.d. 353, punished his 
brother’s murderer, and gave way to cruelty and 
oppression. He visited Rome, whore he enjoyed 
a triumph, and died (361) in his march against 
Jnlian, who had been proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers at Paris. 

8ee the works of Ensebins (De Vita Con8tantini) f 
Zosimns (Bk. II.), Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 
the Panegyrici Veteres (vi. 10); also Manso’s Leben 
Constantins des Grossen ; Burckhardt, Die Zeit Con¬ 
stantins des &rossen ; and Broglie, Utiglise et VEm¬ 
pire Romain. 

(2) The son of the preceding. See above. (3) 
A usurper who had himself proclaimed emperor 
in Britain during the reign of Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, in a.d. 407, reiguing for four years and 
securing possession of Gaul and Spain, uutil de¬ 
feated in 411 by Constantius, the able general of 
Honorius. By him Constantine was taken prison¬ 
er, carried to Ravenna, and there put to death. 
(4) The name of several emperors of the Eastern 
Empire. See Byzantinum Imperium. 

Constantins. (l)CmoRU8, son of Eutropius, aud 
father of Constantine the Great, received at Paris 
the title of Caesar, which he obtained by his victo¬ 
ries in Britain and Germany. He became the col¬ 
league of Galerius on the abdication of Diocletiau; 
and, after bearing the character of a humane and 
benevolent prince, he died at York, and had his 
son for his successor, a.d. 306. (2) The third son 

of Coustantine the Great. See Const anti nus. 
(3) The father of Jnliau and Gallus, was son of 
Constantius by Theodora, aud died a.d. 337. (4) 
A Roman general, who married Placidia, the sis¬ 
ter of Honorius, and was proclaimed emperor, an 
honour he enjoyed only seven months. He died, 
universally regretted, A.D. 421, and was succeeded 
by bis son Valentinian in the West. 


Constltutidnes. Enactments of the Roman 
emperors, in the exercise of their legislative au¬ 
thority, which bad statutory force. They comprise 
the following varieties: 

(1) OraHones , by which, in the earlier imperial 
period, the emperor submitted a “bill” to the 
Seuate ( Inst ii. 17,7). They were regarded as law 
apart from the senatns eonsulta, by which, in theory, 
they received the character of “ acts,” and are often 
cited as such in preference to the latter. 

(2) Edieta or (dictates con sHtu Hones, general rules 
of law made by the emperor after the analogy of 
the edicts of the republican magistrates. 

(3) Mandate , by which the emperor delegated his 
authority to other magistrates, such as legati,prae- 
sides, and praefecti. 

(4) Decreta and rescHpta, issued by the emperor 
in his capacity as praetor, judge, or supreme juris¬ 
consult. Up to the time of Constautine they were 
by far the commonest kind of constitutio. Decreta 
were determinations of suits by the emperor either 
as sitting iu a court of first iustance or on appeal 
(Suet. Aug. 33); rescripta (Tac. Ann. vi. 9) were 
provisional decisions on the legal point at issue (as 
to which he had been consulted by a magistrate 
or a private individual), the facts being left to be 
inquired into, aud a final judgment given, by an¬ 
other magistrate or index. Technically rescripta 
were of two kinds: epistolae and subsaHptiones or 
adnotationes. The first are independent replies on 
consultation (Dig. 1, 4, 1, 1; Inst. iii. 20, 4), many 
issued by Hadrian, Severus, and Caracalla being 
extant in the Digest. The second are brief opin¬ 
ions on caseB submitted to the emperor by petition, 
and written at the foot of the latter; this form 
being most commonly employed in answeriug pri¬ 
vate persons (Dig. 1,4,1,1; Cod. 1,23,6). 

In the Eastern Empire a peculiar kiud of re¬ 
scripts acquired the name of “ pragmatic sanc¬ 
tions.” They were drawn up in a peculiar and 
solemn form, and were morfe highly taxed thau 
others. Zeno restricted their use to petitions pre¬ 
ferred by corporations. 

In framing constitutions of any kind the em¬ 
peror was assisted by the council called oonsisto- 
Hum (q. v.). 

Constrfitum. In general, any flooring made of 
planks. Thus constratum navis, “the deck of a 
ship” (Petron. 100); constratum pontis , “a bridge¬ 
way” (Livy, xxx. 10), etc. 

Consualia. See Consus. 

Consularis. A term which, throughout the time 
of the Roman Republic, signifies a person who has 
been invested with the consulship; but under the 
Empire a mere title for the higher class of officers, 
who thereby obtained permission to have the in¬ 
signia of a consul, without ever having actually 
been consuls. Hence the title was almost equiv¬ 
alent to that of an “honorary consul” ( consul 
honoraHus; Cod. Theod. vi. tit. 19, s. 1). The title 
was given especially to generals, as formerly per¬ 
sons after their consulship had usually undertaken 
the command of an army in the provinces. Con- 
sularis gradually became the established name for 
those intrusted with the administration of imperial 
provinces. During the second century a.d., the title 
consulates always denotes a governor who had ac¬ 
tually held the office of consul or had received the 
title from the emperor; but by the fourth century 
it had become a mere title of a particular class of 
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provincial governors. The emperor Hadrian di¬ 
vided Italy into four districts, and over each be 
placed an officer who likewise bore the title of 
consularis. At Constantinople the title was given 
to the superintendents of the aqueducts ( con8ulares 
aquantm) f who seem to have been analogous to the 
curatore8 aqnarum of Rome. 

ConstUes (originally Praetores, xmarot). The 
Roman magistrates to whom the supreme author¬ 
ity was transferred from the kings, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the latter in b.c.510. The consuls gave 
their name to the year. They were elected by the 
Comitia Centuriata, And down to B.c. 366 from the 
patricians only. The legal age at which a man 
might be elected was, in the time of Cicero, forty- 
three. The time of entering on the office varied 
in the early periods: in B.c. 222, it was fixed to 
March 15th ; in 153, to the 1st of January. The ac¬ 
cession of the new consuls was attended with the 
performance of certain ceremonies, among which 
may be mentioned a procession of the consuls to 
the Capitol, with the Seuate, equites , and other cit¬ 
izens of position, as escort; an offering of white 
bulls to Iupiter, and the utterance of solemn vows. 

The consuls were the representatives of the royal 
authority, and consequently all other magistrates 
were bound to obey them, with the exception of 
the tribuues of the plebs and the dictator. During 
a dictatorship their powers fell into abeyance. In 
the city their authority was limited by the right 
of appeal to the people and the veto of the tri¬ 
bunes. But in the army, and over their subordi¬ 
nates, they had full power of life and death. Some 
of their original functions passed from them in 
course of time. Thus in B.c. 444, the business of i 
the census was made over to the censors; in 366, 1 
the civil jurisdiction within the city, so far as it j 
included the right of performing the acts of adop¬ 
tion, emancipation, and liberation of slaves, was 
transferred to the praetors. In the field, however, 
having the criminal ‘jurisdiction in their hands, 
they had also the right of deciding in civil cases 
affecting the soldiers. Iu the general administra¬ 
tion of public business the consuls, although for¬ 
mally recognized as the supreme authority, grad¬ 
ually became, iu practice, dependent upon the 
Senate aud the Comitia, as they had only the power 
of preparing the resolutions proposed and carry¬ 
ing them out if accepted. Within the city their 
powers were virtually confined to summoning the 
Seuate and the Comitia and presiding over their 
meetings. They also nominated the dictators, and 
conducted the elections and legislation in the Comi¬ 
tia and the levies of soldiers. After tint office of 
dictator fell into abeyance, the power of the con¬ 
suls was, in cast's of great danger, increased to 
dictatorial authority by a special decree of the 
Senate. See Comitia. 

An essential characteristic of the consular office 
was that it was collegial, and therefore if one 
consul died another (called consul auffcctus) was 
immediately elected. This consul suffcctus had 
absolutely the same authority as his colleague, but 
he had to lay dowu his office with him at the end 
of the year for which the two had beeii originally 
elected. 

The power of the two consuls Wing equal, the 
business was divided between them. In the ad¬ 
ministration of the city they changed duties every 
month, the senior taking the initiative. With re¬ 
gard to their insignia—namely, the toga vroctcjrta , 


sella curulisy aud twelve lictors— the original 
arrangement was that the lictors walked in 
front of the officiating consul, while the oth¬ 
er was only attended by an accensus. Iu later 
times the custom was for the lictors to walk 
before the officiating consul aud behind the 
other. 

Iu the field each consul commanded two legions 
with their allied troops; if they were in the same 
locality, the command changed from day to day. 
The qnestion of the administration of the prov¬ 
inces they either settled by consent, or left it to be 
decided by lot. With the extension of the Empire 
the consuls became unable to undertake the whole 
burden of warfare, and the praetors were called in 
to assist. The provinces were then divided into 
consular aud praetorian; the business of assign¬ 
ment being left to the Seuate, which, after the 
year 122, was bound to make it before the elections. 
In the first century B.c., a law of Sulla deprived the 
consuls of an essential element of their authority, 

| the military impenum; for it enacted that the con¬ 
suls should spend their year of office in Rome, and 
only repair to the provinces and assume the tm- 
perium after its conclusion. 

In the Civil Wars the consular office completely 
lost its old position, and though it continued to 
exist under the Empire, it became, practically, no 
more than an empty title. The emperors, who 
often held the office themselves, like Caesar, for 
several years in succession, had the right of nomi¬ 
nating the candidates, and therefore, in practice, 
had the election iu their own bands. It became 
usual to uominate several pairs of consuls for one 
year, so as to confer the distinction on as many 
persons as possible. In such cases, the consuls 
who came in on January 1, after whom the year 
was named, were called consults ordinarii, the con- 
sales suffecti counting as minores. Until the mid¬ 
dle of the first century a.d., it was a special dis¬ 
tinction to hold the consulship for a whole year; 
but after that no cases of thi9 tenure occur. In 
time the insignia ( ornament a consulaiia), or hon¬ 
orary distinctions of the office, were given, in cer¬ 
tain degrees, even to men who had not been consuls 
.at all. The chief duties of the consuls now were 
to preside in the Seuate and to conduct the crimi¬ 
nal trials in which it bad to give judgment. But, 
besides this, certain functions of civil jurisdiction 
were in their hands, notably the liberation of 
slaves, the provision for the costly games which 
occurred during their term of office, the festal cel¬ 
ebrations in hononr of the emperor, and the like. 
After the seat of empire was transferred to Con¬ 
stantinople, the consulate was, towards the end of 
the fourth century, divided between the two capi¬ 
tal cities. The consulate of the Western capital 
came to an end in a.d. 534, that of the Eastern in 
541. From that time the emperor of the East bore 
the title of consul perpetuus. 

Conans. A Roman deity, the god of counsel, as 
his name denotes. His altar was in the Circus 
Maximus, and was always covered, except on his 
festival-day, the 18th of August, called Consualia. 
Horse and chariot races were celebrated on this 
| occasion; and the working-horses, mules, aud asses 
were crowned with flowers and allowed to rest. 
Hence Census has probably been confounded with 
Neptunus Eqnestris. It was at the Consualia that 
the Sabine maidens were carried off by the Romans- 
See OiRcrs. 
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Contaminatio. A technical term for the com¬ 
bination of the plots of several Greek plays in a 
single Roman drama. This was done with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity by both Plautus and Toreuce. 
Thus, the Epidicus of Plautus is undoubtedly a 
specimen of dramatic contamination (Ladewig, in 
the Zeitsckrift fur die A Iterthumsicissenschaft [1841 ]); 
and the Andria and Eunuchus of Terence are excel¬ 
lent examples—the former combining the plots of 
Menander’s *A vbpta and UtpivOia, aud the latter the 
plots of the same poet’s Evvov^os and KoXa£. See 
Ikne, Quaestiones Terentianae (Bonn, 1843); and 
Kampe, Lustspieled. Ter. und ihre Originate (Halber- 
stadt, 1884); also the prologue to the Andria. The 
only instance of a play made up of the plays of 
two different authors is fomid in the Adelphoe of 
Terence, which is based upon the *AdeX^ot of Me¬ 
nander and the 2vvairo0vfl<ricovT€S of Diphilus. 

Contazii aud Contati ( Kovrofopoi ). Soldiers 
armed with the long pike called contus (Veget. 
Mil. iii. 6 ). 

Contio (erroneously spelt Concio). A contrac¬ 
tion for canventio; that is, a meeting, or conventus. 
In a loose mode of speaking it denotes auy popular 
assembly, even among non-Romans, and any speech 
or harangue addressed to such an assembly; hence 
the commou phrase contionem habere means indiffer¬ 
ently “ to hold a meeting ” and “ to make a speech.” 
Written speeches are 
also sometimes called 
contiones. In the tech¬ 
nical sense, however, a 
contio was an assembly 
of the Roman people 
conveued regularly (per 
praeconem) by a magis¬ 
trate or a sacerdos pub - 
licus. A general in the 
field by virtue of his 
imperium could summon 
his troops as often as he 
pleased to hear what he 
had to say to them ( adlocutio ), and what he said 
before the assembled army was pro contione (Sail. 

ContomiatL This Italian word (French and 
English contorniates) has beeu usually employed by 
numismatists to denote a particular class of cir¬ 
cular metallic objects bearing various devices and 
legends, which were issued, though not for circu¬ 
lation as currency, under the Roman Empire. The 
ancient appellation of these objects is not. known ; 
their modern name has beeu derived from the 
circle (in Italian cantorno) which marks both of 
their sides, in incuse. The metal of which contor- 
niates are composed is copper, with a certain 
amount of alloy; in size they are, as a rule, some¬ 
what larger than the “first brass” coins (sestertii) 
of the early Empire, bnt they are much thinner 
and are characterized by the circular depression 
already referred to. The greater number of them 
present on both sides a device in relief, which is 
generally obtained, not by striking from a die (as 
iu the case of the medallions), but by process of 
casting from a mould. 

The first issue of the contorniates, which are all 
of Western origiu, is assigned by Eckhel to the 
time of Constantine (a.d. 306-337), and this date 
has been practically accepted by the most recent 
authorities on the subject. Their fabrication, ac- 
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cording to Sabatier, ceased under Anthemius (A.D. 
464-47*2). 

The types or devices of the contorniates, though 
offering considerable varieties, may be considered 
to have reference to the public games and spec¬ 
tacles in the Circus, the Odeum, the Stadium, aud 
the Amphitheatre. The legends are nearly always 
descriptive of the types. See Robert, Etude sur lea 
Medallions Contorniates (Brussels, 1882); aud the 
article Numismatics. 

Contractus. See Obligationes. 

Contrebia. One of the chief towns of the Cel- 
tiberi, iu Hispania Tarraconeusis, southeast of 
Saragossa. 

Controveraia. See Iudex. 

Controveraiae. A series of compositions on 
legal subjects by the elder Seneca, originally iu 
ten books. The questions treated are hypothetical 
cases, and are discussed by way of practice for 
actual cases. With the ten books of controversiae 
is one book of suasoriew (see Declamatio), the 
whole collection bearing the title Oratorum et Rhe - 
torum Sententiae , Divisiones t Colores. The work is a 
very valuable source of information regarding the 
history of rhetoric under the early Empire. Of the 
original ten books of the controversiae , only five 
(I., II., VII., IX., X.) have been preserved. The 
Gronovii published an edition, with notes in Latin 
(Amsterdam, 1672). Recent critical editions are 
those of Kiessling (Leipzig, 1872) and H. J. Mtiller 
(Prague, 1887). See Rhetorica. 

Contubernales (ow 107 * 01 ). Originally, men who 
served in the same army and lived in the same 
tent. It is derived from taberna (afterwards fa&er- 
naculum ), “a military tent.” Each tent was occu¬ 
pied by ten soldiers ( contubernales) f with a subordi¬ 
nate officer at their head, who was called decanus f 
and in later times caput contubernii. 

Young Romans of illustrious families used to 
accompany a distinguished general on his expedi¬ 
tions or to his proviuce, for the purpose of gaining 
under his superintendence a practical training in 
the art of war or in the administration of public 
affairs, aud were, like soldiers living iu the same 
tent, called his contubernales (Cic. Pro Cael. 30,73). 

In a still wider sense, the name contubernales was 
applied to persons connected by ties of iutimate 
friendship and living under the same roof (Cic. Ad 
Fam. ix. 2 ); and hence when a free man and a slave, 
or two slaves, who were not allowed to contract a 
legal marriage, lived together as husband and wife, 
they were called contubernales , aud their connec¬ 
tion, as well as their place of residence, contuber- 
nium (Petron. 57, 6 ). 

Contubemium (o-vaicrjvta). See Concubina ; 
Contubernales. 

Contumacia The Latin term for disobedience 
to the commands of a magistrate or judge; espe¬ 
cially, absence from a trial without sufficient ex¬ 
cuse. If the accuser were absent, he was consid¬ 
ered as dropping his charge (see Tergiversatio), 
which lie was not allowed to renew. The absence 
of the accused was taken as an admission of guilt. 
In a civil trial the consequence was immediate 
condemnation ; aud the like was the case in crim¬ 
inal trials if the accused failed to appear at the 
appointed time or on the last day of the trial. If 
the accused saw that his condemnation was cer¬ 
tain, it was quite common for him to retire, and in 
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capital cases to go into voluntary exile—a pro-1 
ceeding which in no way influenced the further ] 
course of the proceedings. 

Contus (jcovroff). (1) A pole with a pointed iron 
at the end, used as a punt-pole by boatmen. (2) 
A huge pikesuch 
as those carried 
by barbarian sol¬ 
diers (Tac. Hist . 
i. 44). 

Conubium. 

The contracting 
of a matnmonium 
iustum, or valid 



Contus. (Mosaic at Praeneste.) 


marriage, with all its legal consequences. As such 
a marriage could only take place between persons 
of equal status, the patricians and the plebeians 
had each for a long time a separate conubium , until 
B.c. 445, when the two orders were equalized in this 
respect. See Matrimonium. 


Convgnae. A people in Aquitania, near the 
Pyrenees, and on both sides of the Garumna; a 
mixed race, which had served under Sertorins, and 
were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. Near their 
chief town, Lugdunum, were the warm baths 
called Aquae Couvenarum (Bagnferes). 


Conventions See Obligatioxks. 


Conventua See Provincia. 

Convivium (trvvbctnvov). SeeCENA; Symposium. 
Cooks and Cookery. See Cena ; Culina; 
Diaetetica. 


Cooptatio. The election of a new member by 
the members of a corporation ( collegium ) to sup¬ 
ply a vacant place. Among corporations which 
long tilled their vacancies in this way may be men¬ 
tioned the college of pontiflees and augurs. The 
election was preceded by the nomination of a 
proper candidate by one of the members, and fol¬ 
lowed by his inauguration. See Collegium. 

Copa. A short poem of thirty-eight lines iu 
elegiac verse, ascribed to Vergil by Cbarisius. In 
it the writer invites his friend to spend the heated 
hours of the day in a rustic arbour, where wine, 
fruit, and pleasant company await him under the 
care of mine hostess (copa), who is described as 
dancing to the castanets (« crotala ). The style re¬ 
sembles Vergil’s, though the tone is much more 
sprightly. See Ilgen, Animadversationes in Virgilii 
Copam ( Halle, 1820); Birt, Histona Hexam. Lat. 
(Bonn, 1876); Egli, Pseudo-Vergil. Gedicktc (Leip¬ 
zig, 1886); and Leo’s edition (Berlin, 1891). 

Copae (Katnai). An ancient town iu Boeotia, on 
the north side of the lake Copals, which derived 
its name from this place. 

Copals (Kwwair Xipvrj). A lake in Boeotia, formed 
chiefly by the river Cephissus, whose waters were 
connected with the Euboean Sea by several subter¬ 
ranean chauuels, called by the modern Greeks kata- 
rdtkra , which were not, however, sufficient to carry 
off the waters, especially iu the spring wlieu the 
Copaic plain was flooded by the rains. In the 
time of Alexander the Great au enormous tuunel 
was cut through the rock for the discharge of the 
water. (See Emissarium.) This proved effective 
until it fell into ruins, when the district again be¬ 
came uuwholesome and marshy. In 1886, how¬ 
ever, it was once more properly drained by a 
French company. The nuHleru name of the lake 


is Topolias; its Homeric name, Cephisis (Aquiy 
Ki 7 <£i<m, II. v. 709). Its eels were much prized in 
antiquity. 

Cophen (Kaxf>rjv) or Cophea (K axfrrjs). The 
modern Cabul; the only grand tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the west. Its 
own principal tributary is the Choaspes. 

Cophinus (KocfHvos). A large wicker basket, 
made of willow brauches. From Aristophanes 
(Av. 1310) it would Beem that it was used by the 
Greeks as a basket or cage for birds. The Ro¬ 
mans used it for agricultural purposes; and Co¬ 
lumella, in describing a method of procuring ear¬ 
ly cucumbers, says that they should be sown in 
well-manured soil, kept in a cophinus, so that in 
this case we have to consider it as a kiud of port¬ 
able hot-bed. Juvenal (iii. 14), when speaking 
of the Jews, uses the ex¬ 
pression cophinus et foe- 
num (a truss of hay), fig¬ 
uratively to designate their 
high degree of poverty. See 
Corbis. 

Copia. The goddess of 
plenty among the Romans, 
represented as bearing a horn 
filled with fruits, etc. See 
Cornu Copiae. 

Copia (koitU). (1) A sword 
or scimetar, curved like a 
sickle aud used by the Thes¬ 
salians and in the East (Eurip. 

Elcctra , 837; Xen. Cyrop. ii. 

1). (2) A knife used in cut¬ 

ting the flesh of animals in 
sacrifices or iu the kitchen 
(Plut. Lye. 2). 

Copper. See Aes. 

Coptoa (Kowror). A city 
of the Thebais or Upper Egypt, 
lying a little to the east of 
the Nile, some distance below 
Thebes. Under the Ptolemies 
it occupied an important com¬ 
mercial positiou. In 1894 ex¬ 
cavations conducted on its 
site by Mr. Petrie brought to light many valuable 
remains of the earliest Egyptian art. 

Coquua. A cook. See Ckna ; Culina. 

Cora. An ancient town in Latium, in the Vol- 
scian Mountains, southeast of Velitrae. It is now 
called Cori, and contains an ancient temple and 
massive polygonal walls. See p. 499. 

Coracesium (Kopaurjatov). A very strong city 
of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of Paiuphylia, 
standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a guod 
harbour. It was the only place iu Cilicia that offered 
a successful resistance to Alexander the Great. 

Coralli. A savage people of Sarmatia Europea, 
who inhabited the shores of the Euxiue, near the 
mouth of the Dauube (Ovid, Pont, iv.2,37). 

Coraaaiae (K opacrtrlai). A group of small isl¬ 
ands in the Icarian Sea, southwest of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
the islauds Corseae or Corsiae, off the Ioniau coast, 
and opposite the promontory Ampelos, in Samos 
(Pliny, H. X. iv. 12.23). 
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Temple at Core (Cori). 


Corax (K 6pa$). A Sicilian rhetorician, who 
flourished abont b.c. 467, and wrote the earliest 
work on the art of rhetoric. It wan entitled Tc'xvrj 
(Cic. De Oral. i. 20). 

Corbie, Corbttla, Corbicttla. A basket of very 
peculiar form and common use among the Ro¬ 
mans, both for agricultural and other purposes. 
It was made of osiers twisted together, and was 
of a conical or pyramidal shape (Varr. L. L. v. 
139). A basket answering precisely to this de¬ 
scription, both in form and material, is still to 
be seen in every-day use among the Campauian 
peasantry, which is called in the language of the 
country la corbella , a representation of which is 
introduced in the lower portion of the annexed il¬ 
lustration. The hook attached to it by a string 



is for the purpose of suspending it to a branch of 
the tree into which the man climbs to pick his or¬ 
anges, lemons, olives, or figs. The upper portion 


of the illustration (Antichithdi Ercolano, tom. iii. tav. 
29) represents a Komau farm, in which a farming 
man, in the shape of a dwarfish satyr, is seen with a 
pole (mrtXXa) across his shoulder, to each end of 
which is suspended a basket resembling in every 
respect the Campanian corbella. Like the calathue , 
which it somewhat resembles in shape, it is some¬ 
times employed as a distinguishing emblem of Ceres. 

Corbitae. Merchantmen of the larger class, so 
called because they hung out a corbie at the masthead 
for a sign (Festus; Nonius, s. v.). They were also 
termed onerariae; and hence Plautus, in order to des¬ 
ignate the voracious appetites of some women, says 
corbitam cibi comeese possunt ( Cas , iv. 1,20). The mod¬ 
ern corvette gets its name from the corbita. 

Corbfilo, Cn. Domitius. A general who dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his campaigns against the 
Germans and the ParthiatfS in the reigns of Clau¬ 
dius and Nero. To avoid the death destined for 
him by the orders of the jealous Nero, he com¬ 
mitted suicide at Cenchreae, a.d. 67. 

Corctra (K«p#cvpa, later K6picvpa). Au island iu 
the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, in which 
Homer is thought to have placed the fabled gar¬ 
dens of Alcinoiis. (See Schema.) It is said to 
have beeu first known under the name of Drepan6, 
perhaps from its similarity of shape to a scythe. 
To this name succeeded that of Scheria, always 
used by Homer, and by which it was possibly 
known in his time. From the Odyssey we learn 
that this island was then inhabited by Phaeacians, 
a people who, even at that early period, had ac¬ 
quired considerable skill in nautical affairs and 
possessed extensive commercial relations, since 
they traded with the Phoenicians, and also with 
Euboea and other countries (Odyss. vi. vii.). 

Coreyra was in after-days the principal city of 
the island, and was situated precisely where the 
modern town of Corfu stands. Scylax speaks of 
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three harbours, one of which is depicted as beau¬ 
tiful. In the Middle Ages, the citadel obtained 
the name of Kopv<f)a >, from its two couical hills or 
crests, which appellation was, iu process of time, 
applied to the whole town and finally to the isl¬ 
and itself. Heuce the modern name of Corfu, 
which is but a corruption of the former. The fol¬ 
lowing is a sketch of the history of this island. Its 
earlier periods are enveloped in the mist of uncer¬ 
tainty and conjecture. A colony of Colehians is 
said to have settled there about 1349 years before 
our era. In process of time, Corcyra, enriched 
and aggrandized by its maritime superiority, be¬ 
came one of the most powerful nations in Greece 
(Thuc. i. 1). The Corinthians, under Chersicra- 
tes, formed a settlement here in B.c\ 753, and 415 
years afterwards it. was captured by Agatliocles 
of Syracuse, who gave it to his daughter Lanes- 
sa upon her marriage with Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
It was occupied by the troops of the Illyrian 
queen Teuta, about fifty-eight years after its seiz¬ 
ure by Agatliocles, but was soon after taken from 
her by the Romans, under the consul Cn. Flavius; 
and, although it had the privileges of a free city, 
it remained uuder the Romans for many centuries. 
In the time of Strabo it was reduced to extreme 
misery. See Schmidt’s treatise Korkyrdische Studien 
{Leipzig, 1890). (2) An island iu the Adriatic, on 

the coast of lllyricuui, termed Nigra, “ Black” (in 
Greek MlXau/a), to distinguish it from the more 
celebrated island of the same name. It is now 
Curzola. Apollonius accounts for the epithet just 
mentioned from the dark masses of wood with 
which it was crowned. 

Cordax (icopdaf). An extremely indecent dance 
peculiar to the comic chorus. (See Chorus; Co- 
mokdia.) The gestures, and, indeed, the costumes, 
of the cliorentae were such that even the Atheni¬ 
ans considered it justifiable only at the festival of 
Dionysus, when every one was allowed to be drunk 
in honour of the god; for if an Athenian citizen 
danced the cordax sober and unmasked, he was 
looked upon as the most shameless of men and 
forfeited altogether his character for respecta¬ 
bility (Theophr. Charact. 6). Aristophanes him¬ 
self, who did not much scruple at violating com¬ 
mon decency, claims some merit for his omissiou 
of the cordax iu the Cloud*, and for the more mod¬ 
est attire of his chorus iu that play. According to 
Athenaeus, the cordax was a sort of inopxypa, or 
imitative dance, in which the ehoreutae expressed 
the words of the soug by comic gesticulations. 
Such a dance was the liyporcheme of the Spartan 
8*uc*\iKTcu —buffoons, whose peculiar mimic ges¬ 
tures seem to have formed the basis of the Dorian 
comedy, which prevailed in Megans, and which 
probably was the parent stock, not only of the At¬ 
tic, but also of the Sicilian and Italian comedy. 
The chief features of the cordax are probably pre¬ 
served in the Neapolitan tarantella. 

Cordiiba. The modern Cordova; one of the 
largest cities in Spain, and the capital of Baetiea, 
on the right bank of the Baetis. It became a Ro¬ 
man colony b.c. 152, and was the birthplace of the 
two Senecas and of Lucan. 

Corduend. See Gordykne. 

Cordus, Aulus Crkmutius. A Roman writer 
of history who, under Tiberius, in a.d. 25, was ac¬ 
cused of treason for having praised Brutus, the 
slayer of Caesar, and for styling Cassius “ the last 


of the Romans” (Tac. Ann. iv. 34), though the real 
cause of his prosecution is to be found iu some 
expressions that gave offence to Seianus, the em¬ 
peror’s powerful minister (Sen. ad Marc. xxii. 4). 
Besides his history he appears to have writteu a 
work on prodigies ( Admiranda ), and was favorably 
kuown as a pleader. See Held, De Vita Sctiptisque 
A. Cremutii Cordi (Schweidnitz, 1841), and Rathlef, 
De A. Cremutio Cordo (Dorpat, 1860). 

Kord (Kopi;). “ The Maiden ”; a name by w hich 
Persepliond is often called. See Persephone. 

Coressus ( Koptaaot). (1) A lofty mountain in 
Ionia, four miles from Ephesus, with a place of 
the same name at its foot. (2) A tow n in the island 
of Ceos. 

Corfinium. The chief town of the Paeligui iu 
Sainnium, strongly fortified, aud memorable as the 
place which the Italians in the Social War des¬ 
tined to be the new capital of Italy iu place of 
Rome, on which account it. was called Italics. 

Coriaxius (jdvpaevs, depparopaXwcnfs). A tan¬ 
ner. The tanners formed a guild at Rome dis¬ 
tinct from the shoemakers. See Pint. Numa , 17. 

Corinna ( Kopivva). A poetess of Thebes (fl. B.c. 
490), or, according to others, of Tanagra, distin¬ 
guished for her skill in lyric verse, and remarkable 
for her personal attractions. She was the rival of 
| Pindar, wdiile the latter was still a young man; 
and, according to Aelian, she gained the victory 
I over him no less than five times. Pansauias, in his 
! travels, saw at Tanagra a picture, in which Corin¬ 
na w r as represented as biuding her head with a fil¬ 
let of victory, which she had gained in a contest 
with Pindar. He supposes that she was less in¬ 
debted for this victory to the excellence of her 
poetry than to her Boeotian dialect, which was 
more familiar to the ears of the judges at the 
games, and also to her extraordinary beauty. 
Corinna after w’ards assisted the young poet with 
her advice. It is related of her that she recom¬ 
mended him to ornament his poems with mythi¬ 
cal narrations; but that when he had composed 
a hymn, in the first six verses of which (still ex¬ 
tant) almost the whole of the Theban mythology 
was introduced, she smiled and said, “We should 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” 
(Pausan. ix. 22; Pint. De Glor . Ath.). She was 
suruamed “the Fly” (Mum), as Erinna had been 
styled “the Bee.” The poems of Corinna were 
all iu the Boeotian or Aeolic dialect. Too little 
of her poetry, however, has beeu preserved to al¬ 
low' of our forming a safe judgment of her style 
of composition. The extant fragments refer most¬ 
ly to mythological subjects, particularly to hero¬ 
ines of the Boeotian legends. These remains are 
given by Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). 

Corinthi&cua Isthmus (T o-Opds K opivBov). An 
| isthmus between the Saronicns Sinus and Corin- 
thiacus Sinus, and uniting the Peloponnesus to 
the northern parts of Greece. Its breadth, iu the 
narrowest part, was less than six miles (or not 
quite five miles). It has lately (1893) been ent 
by a canal. Ships were drawn, by means of ma¬ 
chinery, from one sea to the other, near the 
town of Sclioenus, over the narrowest part of 
the isthmus, which was called AioXxor. This 
could only be accomplished, however, with the 
i vessels usually employed iu commerce, or with 
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\ipfio i, which were light ships of war, chiefly used 
by the Illyriaus and Macedonians. The tedious* 
ness and expense attending this process, and still 
more probably the difficulty of circumnavigating 
the Peloponnesus, led to frequent attempts, at 
various periods, for effecting a junction between 
the two seas; but all proved equally unsuccess* 
fnl. Demetrius Poliorcetes abandoned the enter¬ 
prise, because it was found that the two gulfs 
were not on the same level. We read of the 
attempt having been mode before his time by 
Periander and Alexander, and, subsequently to 
Demetrins, by Iulius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, and 
Herodes Atticus. Dio Cassius tells nearly the same 
story about digging through the isthmus as that 
which is related to travellers at this day. He 
says that blood issued from the ground; that 
groans and lamentations were heard, and terrible 
apparitions seen. In order to stimulate the per¬ 
severance of the people, Nero took a spade and 
dug himself (Dio Cass, lxiii. 16; and cf. Suet. 
Acr. 19). Lucian informs ns, that Nero was said 
to have been deterred from proceeding, by a rep¬ 
resentation made to him, similar to that which 
Demetrius received respecting the unequal levels 
of the two seas (Pint. De Cleom.). The Isthmus 
of Corinth derived great celebrity from the games 
which were celebrated there every five years in 
honour of Palaemon or Melicerta, and subsequent¬ 
ly of Poseidon (Pausan. i. 44). These continued 
in vogue when the other gymnastic exercises of 
Greece bad fallen into neglect and disuse; and it 
waa during their solemnization that the indepen¬ 
dence of Greece was proclaimed, after the victory 
of Cynoscephalae, by order of the Roman Senate 
and people (Polyb. xviii. 29; Liv. xxxiii. 32). Af¬ 
ter the destruction of Corinth, the superinten¬ 
dence of the Isthmian Games was committed to 
the Sicyoniaus by the Romans; on its restora¬ 
tion, however, by Iulius Caesar, the presidency 
of the games again reverted to the 
Corinthian settlers (Pausan. ii.2). See 
Isthmia. 

Corinthi&cus Sinus (KoptvdtaKos 
KoXnot). The modern Gulf of Le- 
panto, an arm of the sea running 
in between the coast of Achaia and 
Sicyonia to the south, and that of 
Phocis, Locris, and Aetolia to the north. 

The gulf had the general appellation 
of Corinthian as far as the Isthmus, 
hot it was divided into smaller bays, 
the names of which were sometimes 
poetically used for the entire gulf. Its 
different names were the Crissaean, 

Cirrhaean, Delphic, Calydoniau, Rhiau, 
and Halcyouian. 

Corinthian Brass. See Af.s. 

Corinthian Order of Architecture. 

See Akciutkctura ; Capittixm ; Co- 

IXMXA. 

Corinthus (KopivOos). A famous 
city of Greece, situated on the isthmus 
of the same name. Commanding by 
its position the Ionian and the Aegean 
seas, and holding, as it were, the keys 
of the Peloponnesus, Corinth, from the pre-emi¬ 
nent advantages of its situation, was already the 
seat of opulence and the arts, while the rest 
of Greece was sunk in comparative obscurity 


and barbarism. Its origiu is, of course, obscure ; 
but we are assured that it already existed uu- 
der the name of before the siege of Troy. 

According to the assertions of the Corinthians 
themselves, their city received its name from 
Corinthus, the son of Zeus; but Pausanias does 
not credit this popular tradition, aud cites the 
poet Enmelus to Bhow that the appellation was 
really derived from Corinthus, the son of Mar¬ 
athon (ii. 1). Homer certainly employs both 
names indiscriminately (//. ii. 570; xiii. 663). Pau¬ 
sanias reports that the descendants of Sisyphus 
reigned at Corinth until the invasion of their terri¬ 
tory by the Dorians and the Heraclidae, when Dori- 
das and Hyanthidas, the last princes of this race, 
abdicated the crown in favour of Aletes, a de¬ 
scendant of Heracles, whose lineal successors re¬ 
mained iu possession of the throne of Corinth dur¬ 
ing five generations, when the crown passed into 
the family of the Bacchiadae, so named from Bac- 
chis, the son of Prumnis, who retained it for five 
other generations. After this the sovereign power 
was transferred to annual magistrates, still chos¬ 
en, however, from the line of the Bacchiadae, with 
the title of npvTuv€ts. 

The oligarchy so long established by this rich 
and powerful family was at leugth overthrown, 
about B.c. 629, by Cypselus, who banished many 
of the Corinthians, depriving others of their pos¬ 
sessions, and putting others to death (Herod, v. 
92). Among those who fled from his persecution 
was Demaratns, of the family of the Bacchiadae, 
who settled at Tarquiuii in Etruria, and whose 
descendants became sovereigns of Rome. The 
reign of Cypselus was prosperous, and the system 
of colonization, which had previously succeeded 
so well in the settlements of Coreyra and Syra¬ 
cuse, was actively pursued by that prince, who 
added Ambracia, Anactorium, and Leucas to the 
maritime de}>endcucies of the Corinthians. 



Corinth and its Ports. 


Cypselus was succeeded by his son Periander. 
On the death of this latter (n.C. 585), after a reign of 
forty-four years, according to Aristotle, his nephew 
Psamiuetichus came to the throne, but lived only 
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three years. At his decease Corinth regained its 
independence, when a moderate aristocracy was 
established, under which the Republic enjoyed a 
state of tranquillity and prosperity unequalled by 
any other city of Greece. We are told by Thucyd¬ 
ides that the Corinthians were the first to build 
war-galleys or triremes; and the earliest naval en¬ 
gagement, according to the same historian, was 
fought by their fleet and that of the Corcyreans, 
who had been alienated from their inother-State 
by the cruelty and impolicy of Periander. The 
city is believed to have had at this time a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000 souls. 



The arts of painting aud sculpture, more espe¬ 
cially that of casting in bronze, attained to the 
highest perfection at Corinth, and reudered this 
city the ornament of Greece, until it was stripped 
by the rapacity of a Roman general. Such was the 
beauty of its vases, that the tombs in which they 
had been deposited were ransacked by the Ro¬ 
man colonists whom Iulius Caesar had established 
there after the destruction of the city; and these, 
being transported to Rome, were purchased at 
enormous prices. See Aes. 

When the Achaean League (q.v.) became involved 
in a destructive war with the Romans, Corinth was 
the last hold of their tottering Republic; aud had 
its citizens wisely submitted to the offers pro¬ 
posed by the victorious Metellus, it might have 
been preserved; but the deputation of that gen¬ 
eral having been treated with scorn and even in¬ 


sult, the city became exposed to all the vengeance 
of the Romans (Polyb. xl. 4.1). L. Mummius, the 
consul, appeared before its walls with a numer¬ 
ous army, aud after defeating the Achaeans in a 
general engagement, entered the town, now left 
without defence aud deserted by the greater part 
of the inhabitants. It was then given up to plun¬ 
der aud fiually set on fire; the walls also were 
razed to the ground, so that scarcely a vestige of 
this ouce great and noble city remaiued (b.c. 146). 
Polybius, who saw its destruction, affirmed that 
he had seen the finest paintings strewed on the 
grouud, aud the Roman soldiers using them as 
boards for dice or draughts. Pausanias reports 
(vii. 16) that all the men were put to the sword, 
the women and children sold, and the most valua¬ 
ble statues aud paintings removed to Rome. (See 
Mummius.) Strabo observes that the finest works 
of art which adorned that capital in his time had 
come from Corinth. He likewise states that Cor¬ 
inth remained for many years deserted and iu 
ruins. Iulius Caesar, however, not long before 
his death, sent a numerous colony thither, by 
means of which Coriuth was ouce more raised 
from its state of ruin, aud renamed Colonia 
lulia Corinthus. It was already a large and 
populous city and the capital of Acbaia, wheu 
St. Paul preached the Gospel there for a year 
and six mouths (Acts, xviii. 11). It is also evi¬ 
dent that when visited by Pausanias it was 
thickly adorned by public buildiugs and enriched 
with numerous works of art, and as late as the 
time of Hierocles we find it styled the metropolis 
of Greece. In a later age the Venetians received 
the place from a Greek etnperor; Mohammed II. 
took it from them in 1458; the Venetians recov¬ 
ered it in 1699, and fortified the Acrocorinthus 
again; but the Turks took it anew in 1715, and 
retained it until driven from the Peloponuesus in 
1822. In 1858, it was wholly destroyed by an earth- 
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quake, since which time it has been rebuilt upou 
a site three miles to the northeast. 

An important feature of the scenery around Cor¬ 
inth was the Acrocoriuthiis, a mention of which 
has beeu made iii a previous article. (See Acro- 
CORINTHU8.) On the summit of this hill was 
erected a temple of Aphrodite, to whom the whole 
of the Acrocoriuthiis, in fact, was sacred. In the 
times of Corinthian opulence and prosperity, it is 
said that the shrine of the goddess was attended 
by no less than one thousand female slaves, dedi¬ 
cated to her service as courtesans. These priest¬ 
esses of Aphrodite contributed not a little to the 
wealth and luxury of the city, whence arose the 
well-known expression, ov iravros avdpbs els Kopiy- 
Bov cW 6 wAovr, or, as Horace expresses it ( Epist . 
i. 17, 36), “ Xon cuivis homini contingit adire Corin - 
thum ,” in allusion to its expensive pleasures. 

Corinth was famed for its three harbours—Le- 
chaeum, on the Corinthian Gulf, aud Cenchreae and 
Schoeuus, on the Saronic. Near this last was the 
AioXffor, where vessels were transported over the 
isthmus by machinery. The city was the birth¬ 
place of the painters Ardices, Cleophantus, aud 
Cleanthes; of the statesmen Periander, Phidon, 
Philolaiis, and Timoleon; and of Arion, who in¬ 
vented the dithyramb. 

See Wagner, Rerum Corintkiacarum Specimen 
(Darmstadt, 1824); Barth, Corinthiorum Commerdi 
el Mercaturae Historiae Particula (Berlin, 1844); 
and E. Curtins, Peloponnesa vol. ii. p. 514 foil. 

Coriolanua, Gaits Makcius. A distinguished 
Roman of patrician rank, whose story forms a 
brilliant legend in the early history of Rome. His 
name at first was Gains Marcius, but having con¬ 
tributed, mainly by his great personal valour, to 
the capture of Corioli, and the defeat of a Volscian 
army, assembled for its aid, on the same day, he 
received for this gallant exploit the surname of 
Coriolanus. Not long after this, however, during 
a scarcity at Rome, he opposed the distribution of 
a supply of provisions, in part sent by Gelon of 
Sicily, and advised the patricians to make this a 
means of recovering the power which had been 
wrested from them by the commons. For this and 
other couduct of a similar nature, he was tried in 
the Comitia Tributa aud condemned to perpetual 
banishment. To gratify his vindictive spirit, Corio- 
lauus presented himself as a suppliant to Tnllius 
Aufidius, the leading man among the Volsci; was 
well received by him and the whole nation; and, 
war being declared, was invested, along with An- 
fidius, with the commaud of the Volscian forces. 
By his military skill and renown Coriolanus at 
ouce defeated and appalled the Romans, till, hav¬ 
ing taken almost all their subject-cities, he ad¬ 
vanced at the head of the Volscian army against 
Rome itself and encamped only five miles from it, 
at the Fossae Cluiliae. All was terror and confu¬ 
sion iu the Roman capital. Embassy after embas¬ 
sy was sent to Coriolanus, to entreat him to spare 
bis country, but he remained inexorable, and would 
grant peace ouly on condition that the Romans 
restored all the cities and lands which they had 
taken from the Volsci and gave to the latter the 
freedom of Rome, as had been done iu the case of 
the Latins. After all other means of conciliation 
bail failed, a number of Roman matrons, headed by 
the mother (Veturin) and the wife (Volumnia) of 
Coriolanus, proceeded to his tent, where their lofty 
remoustranees were more powerful than the arms of 


Rome had proved ; and the sou, after a brief strug¬ 
gle with his feeliugs, yielded to their request, ex¬ 
claiming at the same time, “Oh, mother, thou bast 
saved Rome, but destroyed thy son!” The Volscian 
forces were then withdrawn, and Rome was thus 
saved, by femiuine influence alone, from certain 
capture. On returuiug to the Volsci with his array, 
Coriolanus, according to one account, was sum¬ 
moned to trial for his conduct, and was slain in a 
tumult duriug the hearing of the cause, a faction 
having been excited against him by Tullius Anfid- 
ius, who was jealous of his renown (Dion. Hal. Jnt. 
Rom. viii. 59). According to another statement, he 
lived to au advanced age among the Volscian peo¬ 
ple, often towards the close of his life exclaiming, 
“How miserable is the state of an old man iu ban¬ 
ishment !” (Plut. Coi'iol.; Liv. ii. 33 foil.). Niebuhr, 
who writes the name Guaeus Marcius, ou w hat he 
considers good authority, indulges in some acute 
speculations on the legend of Coriolanus. He 
thinks that poetical invention has here most thor¬ 
oughly stifled the historical tiadition. He regards 
the name Coriolauus as of the same kind merely 
w'ith such appellations as Camerinus, Collations, 
Mugillanus, Vibulanus, etc., which, when takeu 
from an independent town, w’ere assumed by its 
t rpo£*vor, when from a dependent one, by its pairo- 
nus. The capture of Corioli belongs merely, in his 
opiuion, to au heroic poem. As for Coriolanus him¬ 
self, he thinks that he merely attended the Volscian 
standard as leader of a band of Roman exiles. The 
story of Coriolanus has received a brilliant setting 
from the genius of Shakespeare. 

Cori51L A towu iu Latin in, capital of the Volsci, 
from the capture of which, iu b.c. 492, Gains Mar- 
cins obtained the surname of Coriolanus. See 
Coriolanus. 

Corippus, Flavius Crrsconius. An African 
scholar, who iu the second half of the sixth century 
a.d. composed two historical epics—one iu seven 
books (or eight), in celebration of the Libyan w'ar 
of Iohannes Patricius (Iohatmis, sire de Beilis Liby- 
cis); and the other on the exploits of Iustinus 
(a.d. 565-578), in four books (De Laudibus Iustini). 
The latter is in the worst manner of Byzantine flat¬ 
tery, but is written iu a flowing style and in imita¬ 
tion of good models, such as Vergil and Claudian. 
His works have been edited by I. Bekkcr, with 
those of Merobaudes (q. v.), iu the Corp. Sa iptorum 
Byzant. (Bonn, 1836). The most recent text is that 
of Petschenig (Berlin, 1886). On the style of Co- 
rippns, see the monograph by Aiuanu, De Corippo 
Priorum Poetarum Lai. Imiiaiore (Oldenb. 1885). 

Corm&aa (Koppaaa). An inland town of Pam- 
pbylia, or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Com Laws. See Frumentariae Leges. 

Cornelia. (1) A daughter of Scipio African us 
Maior, and mother of Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. 
Cornelia occupies a high rank for the purity and ex¬ 
cellence of her private character, as well as for her 
masculine tone of mind. She was married to Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, and was left on his death with a 
family of twelve children, the care of whom devolved 
eutirely upon herself. After the loss of her husband, 
her hand was sought by Ptolemy Philometor, king 
of Egypt, but the offer was declined. Plutarch 
speaks iu high terms of her conduct during widow¬ 
hood. Having lost all her children but three—one 
daughter, who was married to Scipio Africanns the 
younger, and two sous, Tiberius and Gains —she 
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devoted lier whole time to the education of these. 
Valerius Maximus relates an anecdote of Cornelia, 
which has often been cited. A Campanian lady, 
who was at the time on a visit to her, having dis¬ 
played to Cornelia some very beautiful ornaments 
which she possessed, desired the latter, in return, 
to exhibit her own. The Roman mother purposely 
detained her in conversation until her children re¬ 
turned from rchool, when, pointing to them, she 
exclaimed, “These are my ornaments!” ( Hate or - 
namenta mm sunt, Val. Max. 4 iuit.). Plutarch in¬ 
forms ns that some persons blamed Cornelia for 
the rash conduct of her sons in after-life, she 
having been accustomed to reproach them that 
she was still called the mother-in-law of Scipio, 
not the mother of the Gracchi (Pint. T. Gracch. 
8). She bore the untimely death of her sous 
with great self-control, and a statue was after¬ 
wards erected in honour of her by the Roman 
people, bearing for an inscription the words “Cor¬ 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi” (Plut. C. Gracch. 4). 
(2) Daughter of Metellns Scipio, married to Pora- 
pey after the death of her first husband, Publius 
Crassns. She was remarkable for the variety of 
her accomplishments aud the excellence of her 
private character. Plutarch makes her to have 
been versed, not only in the musical art, but in 
polite literature, in geometry, and in the precepts 
of philosophy (Plut. Pomp. 55). After the battle 
of Pharsalus, when Pompey joined her at Mitylen^, 
Cornelia, with tears, ascribed all his misfortunes to 
her nniou with him, alluding at the same time to 
the unhappy end of her first husband, Crassns, in 
his ex]>edition against the Parthians. (Cf. Lucan, 
viii. 88.) She was also a witness, from her galley, 
of the murder of her husband on the shores of 
Egypt (Pint. Pomp. 79). (3) A daughter of Cinna. 

She was Iulius Caesar’s second wife, and mother of 
Iulia, the wife of Pompey. She died young. Plu¬ 
tarch says it had been the custom at Rome for the 
aged women to have funeral panegyrics, but not 
the young. Caesar first broke through this custom 
by pronouncing one upon Cornelia (Plut. Cacs. 5). 

Cornelia Gens. The most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families belonged 
to the patrician order. The names of its most dis¬ 
tinguished patrician families are Cethegus, Cinna, 
Cossu8,Dolabella, Lentulus. Scipio, and Sulla. The 
names of the plebeiau families are Balbns aud 
Gallus. 

Cornelia Orestilla. See Okkstilla. 

Cornelius Nepos. Sec Nepos. 

Comlcen. A horn-blower in the Roman anny 
who gave the sigual for the at tack, on au ox-horn 
mounted in silver. See Count. 

Comicfilum. A town in Lutium in the moun¬ 
tains north of Tibnr, celebrated as the residence 
of the parents of Servian Tullius. 

Cornificius. (l) Quintus, a contemporary of 
Cicero, distinguished for talents and literary ac¬ 
quirements, who attaiued to some of the highest 
offices in the State. Catullus .and Ovid both speak 
of his poetic abilities, and he appears to have been 
the friend of both. Cornificius distinguished him¬ 
self as propraetor in the Illyrian War, aud also as 
governor of Syria and afterwards of Africa. In 
this latter province he espoused the cause of the 
Senate after Caesar’s death, and received and gave 
protection to those who had beeu proscrilied by 


the Second Triumvirate. He lost his life, however 
while contending in that country against Sextins, 
who had been sent agaiust him by Octavi&nu*. 
Some scholars make this Cornificius to have beeu 
the author of the rhetorical treatise to Herennitw 
couimouly ascribed to Cicero. (See Quiut. iii. 1.21.) 
He is said also to have been au enemy of Vergil’*, 
but this supposition violates chrouology, siuce the 
poet only became eminent subsequent to the date 
when Cornificius died. (2) Lucius, a partisan of 
Octavianus, by whom he was appointed to accuse 
Brutus, before the public tribunal at Rome, of the 
assassination of Caesar (Pint. Brut. 27). He after¬ 
wards distinguished himself, as one of Octavianos’* 
lieutenauts, by a masterly retreat in Sicily during 
the war with Sextus Pompeius. He was consul, 
B.c. 35. 

CornXger. “ Horn - beariug.” A surname of 
Bacchus (Ovid, Fast. iii. 481), and of Iupiter Am¬ 
mon, who was worshipped in the form of a ram. 

Cornu. A wind iustrumeut, aucieutly made of 
horn, but afterwards of brass (Varr. L. L. v. 117) 
According to Athenaeus, it was an invention of the 
Etruscans. Like the tuba , it differed from the 
tibia in being a larger and more powerful instru¬ 
ment, aud from the tuba itself iu being curved 
nearly iu the shape of a C, with a crosspiece to 
steady the instrument, for the convenience of the 
performer. In Greek it is called arpoyyvXrj <roA- 
7 rryf. It had 110 stopples or plugs to adjust the 
scale to any particular mode; the cutire series of 
notes was produced without keys or holes, by the 
modification of the breath and of the lips at the 
mou thpiece. Probably, from the description giveo 
of it iu the poets, it was, like our own horn, an oc¬ 
tave lower than the trumpet. The classicum , which 
originally meant a signal, rather than the musical 
instiumeut which gave the signal, was usually 
sounded with the cornu. 



Cornu also signifies the end of the sailyards (sec 
Navis), a part of the helmet in which the crest wa* 
fixed (soe Galea), the end of the stick ou which 
books were rolled (see Liber), a part of a bow, a 
part of the lyre, and the wing of an army. See 
EXERCITU8. 

Cornu Copiae, or as oue word, Comucopiae, la¬ 
ter Cornucopia (Amniian. Marcel), xxii. 9, $ 1 ; xxv. 
2, § 3). The horn of fruitfnluess and abundance,used 
as the symbol of plenty. In mythology there an* 
two different tales explaining the origin of this 
horn. One traces it to the horn of the goat Am*)* 
tliea, which suckled Zeus. The horn waa broken 
off and filled with frnits and flowers, and waa after* 
wards placed hy Zeus, together with the go a t , a m ong 
the stars. (See Am althea.) Another le gen d re- 
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lates that it was the horn of the river-go<l Acheloiis 
(q. v.), which was wrenched off by Heracles, and 
which became forthwith a horn of plenty. Later 
mythologists combined the two tales, and tried to 
explain how the horn of Amalthea became the horn 
of Acheloiis (Apollod. ii. 7, $ 5). The origin of this 
symbol may perhaps be traced in the nse of the 
horns of oxen or goats as drinking-cnps; heuce the 
pvrov, or drinking-horn, which is frequently con¬ 
founded with the horn of abuudance (Athen. xi. 
468 d, 497 c). 

The cornucopia constantly appears in works of 
art, especially of the Roman period, as the symbol 
of abundance associated with various deities, as 
Fortune, Ceres, etc. See Copia. 

Comas (Kopyor). A town in the western part of 
Sardinia (Livy, xxiii. 40, 41). 

Comutua, L. Annaeus. A Greek philosopher, 
born at Leptis in Africa, who lived and taught at 
Rome during the reigu of Nero. The appellation 
L. Annaeus appears to indicate a client or freed- 
man of the Seueca family. His tenets were those 
of the Stoic sect, and his name was not without 
distinction in that school of philosophy. He ex¬ 
celled in criticism and poetry; but his principal 
studies were of a philosophical character. His 
merit as a teacher of the Stoic doctrine sufficient¬ 
ly appears from his having been the preceptor of 
the satirist Persius. Persius, dying before his mas¬ 
ter, left him his library, with a considerable sum 
of money; but Cornutns accepted only the books, 
and gave the money to the sisters of his pupil. 
The poet Lucau was also one of his students. Under 
Nero, Cornutns was driven into exile (a.i>. 68 ) for his 
freedom of speech. The emperor having written 
several books in verse ou the affairs of Rome, and his 
flatterers advising him to continue the poem, the 
honest Stoic bad the courage to remark that he 
doubted whether so large a work would be read; 
and when it was urged that Cbrysippus had writ¬ 
ten as mnch, he replied, “ His writings were useful 
to mankiud.” After so unpardonable an offeuce 
against imperial vanity, the only wonder is that 
Cornutus escaped with his life. He composed some 
tragedies, and a large number of other works, the 
only one of which that has come down to us is the 
“ Theory concerning the Nature of the Gods” (0fo>- 
pla 7T€pi rrjs t£>v Sttbv 4>e<rca>f) ; or, ns it is entitled 
in one of the MSS., “Concerning Allegories” (Utp\ 
*AXXrjyopiwu). Cornutns, in fact, in this production 
seeks to explain the Greek mythology on allegori¬ 
cal and physical principles. It has been edited by 
Lang (Leipzig, 1881). See Jahu’s prolegomena to 
his Persius, p. viii. 

Coroebus (Kopoi/Sor). (1) A Phrygian, the son of 
Mygdon. He loved Cassandra, and for that reasou 
fought on the side of the Trojaus. (2) An Elean, 
who gained the victory in the stadium at the 
Olympic Games, B.c. 776, from which time the 
Olympiads begin to be reckoned. See Calenda- 

R1UM. 

Corolla. See Corona. 

Corollazium. A present consisting of a garland 
of gold or silver leaves, given to successful actors 
and performers in addition to other honoraria. It 
thus became a term for any free gift whatever. 

Corona (c rr€<f>avos). A crown; that is, a circu¬ 
lar ornament of metal, leaves, or flowers, worn by 
the ancients round the head or neck, and used as 


a festive as well as funeral decoratiou, and as 
a reward of taleut, military or naval prowess, 
aud civic worth. It iucludes the synonyms, for 
which it is often used absolutely, oTe<f>dvTj t <rrc- 
<f>os, (rr((f>dv<t)pa t corolla , nerturn, ‘‘a garland or 
wreath.” 

The use of crowns ou public and private occa¬ 
sions was so general in autiquity that them was a 
special literature ou the subject, of which we have 
remains in Theophrastus (Hist. PI. vi. 6), Athe- 
uaens (lib. xv.), Pliny ( H. K. xxi. $$ 1-70, xxii. 
$$ 4-13), and Pollux (vi. 106-107). At Rome Clau¬ 
dius Saturniuus wrote a book De Coronis (Tertull. 
Be Cor. Mil. 7,10,12). 

Crowns originally consisted of wool or the foli¬ 
age of trees, especially myrtle-twigs or ivy, with 
which flowers of various kinds were subsequently 
interwoven. The makers and sellers of these gar¬ 
lands or crowns formed a distinct trade, aud were 
called in Greece (mffiavrjnXoKoi or <rrc<f>auoiToioi f 
and in Rome coronarii (Pliu. xxi. $$ 54, 177). 

The flowers used in making crowns were called 
in Greek oTfC^aiw/zara, in Latin coronamenta. 

The foliage and flowers were sometimes fast¬ 
ened together by the inner bark of the linden- 
tree, such garlands being known as coronae 8utile8 f 
also nexae and sertae. At Athens, the flower-mar¬ 
ket was called at pvpptvat, because myrtle (pvpros) 
was the material most commonly used in making 
them. Many of the flower-girls were celebrated 
in antiquity, especially Glycera the mistress of 
Pansias (Plin. H. N. xxi. $ 4; xxxv. $ 125). 

At Rome, the temple of the Lares, at the head 
of the Via Sacra, was most frequented by tho 
venders of garlauds. The crowns among the Ro¬ 
mans were often made of the leaves of plants, es¬ 
pecially ivy, myrtle, and parsley. At Athens, the 
violet was very popular, but both the Greeks and 
Romans preferred the rose to any other flower, 
calling it “the king of flowers” and “the rose of 
the loves.” (See Acliill. Tat. ii. 1; Auacr. 5.) 
They were especially used for convivial crowns; 
and garlauds of them were in request at Rome 
even in the winter, so that they were grown uuder 
glass (Mart. iv. 22, 5; xiii. 127), and were also im¬ 
ported from Egypt (Mart. vi. 80). As luxury in¬ 
creased, tho leaves of tho nardus or spikenard 
were brought from India for crowns (Mart. xiii. 
51; Plin. H. N. xxi. $ 11). Garlands were also 
made of dried flowers, especially of amaranth, 
which, when moistened, had the appearauce of 
fresh flowers, so that garlands of it were called 
coronae hibernae. The same name was given to 
crowns of artificial flowers (Plin. xxi. $ 5). Some¬ 
times they were made of a thin layer of metal cov¬ 
ered with gold or silver, and called corollae or co- 
rollaria inaurata or inargentata. 

The corona Etnisca was made of pure gold in the 
form of leaves, sometimes set with gems, and ter¬ 
minating in ribbons ( lemnisci ) of the same metal. 
It was held by a slave over the head of a general 
when he entered Rome in triumph (Pliu. xxxiii. 
$ 11 ). 

Crowns adorned with such peudent ribbons 
were called coronae lemniscatae (Serv. ad Verg. Am. 
v. 269, vi. 772). The lemnisci (XrjpvtaKot) were first- 
made of wool, adorned with ribbons (from Xijvos, 
“ wool,” Fest. p. 155, M.), afterwards of linden-bast, 
and subsequently of gold. Crowns so adorned 
were the highest rewards of victors, whence Cice¬ 
ro speaks of palma lemn\8cata y where palma means 
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a victory or the highest reward ( Hose. Am. 35, 

100 ). 

Coronae longae resembled what we call fes¬ 
toons, and were employed to decorate the doors 
of houses, temples, amphitheatres, etc. (Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 738). 

The corona pactilis , probably the same as the co¬ 
rona plectilis of Plautus ( Bacch . i. 1, 37), corona tor - 
ta (Propert. iii. 20,18), plexa (Lucret. v. 1309), aud as 
the oT€<f>avoi ir\fKToi and kvXuttos <rr(<f)avos of the 

Greeks, was made 
of flowers, shrubs, 
grass, ivy, wool, or 
any flexible material 
twined or twisted to- 
gether, and there¬ 
fore opposed to the 
corona sutilis de¬ 
scribed above. 

Corona radiata was 
one assigued to the 
gods or to deified 
heroes, aud hence 
was assumed by the 
Corona Radiata. later emperors in 

token of their divin¬ 
ity. They may he seeu ou many of the imperial 
coins. 

Coronae tonsae were made of leaves only, closely 
cut, as for instance 
of the olive (Verg. 

Aen. v. 556). 

Crowns were also 
among the Romans 
the highest distinc¬ 
tion awarded for 
service in war. The 
most coveted were 
the corona triumpha- 
lis or laurel crown of 
a general in triumph; 
and the corona obsi- 
dionalis, presented 

to a general by the Coroua Triumphal ia. (Medallion 
army which he had of Ventidius.) 

saved from a siege, 

or from a shameful capitulation. This was woven 
of grass growing on the spot, and called corona 
graminea. The corona myrtca, or oralis , was the 
crown of bay worn by the general who celebrated 
the lesser triumph ( oratio ). 



Corona Obsidionalts. 


The corona civica was of oak leaves, aud was 
awarded for saving a citizen’s life in battle. 




This secured for its possessor certain privileges, 
as freedom from taxes for himself, his father, and 
paternal grandfather. The golden corona muralit, 
with embattled 
ornameuts, was 
given for the 
storming of a 
wall; the corona 
castrensis or ralla- 
ris, also of gold, 
and ornamented 
in imitation of 
palisades, to the 
soldier who first 
climbed the wall 
of the enemy’s 
"camp; the corona 
ttavalis, with orua- 
meuts represent¬ 
ing the beak of 
a ship, to the man 
who first board- Corona Civica. 

ed a ship. Uu- 

der the Empire, the garland of bay was reserved 
exclusively for the emperor, and thus came to be 
regarded as a crown. 

The rayed crown, 
the insigne of the dei¬ 
fied emperors, was not 
worn by the emper¬ 
ors of the first and 
second century a.d. 
Golden crowns were 
originally the free 
Corona CaMronsi.. offerings of provin- 

cials and allies to 
victorious gencralB for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there arose, 
oven in republi¬ 
can times, the 
habit of com¬ 
pelling a contri¬ 
bution of money 
1 (aurum coronari- 
I um) to the gov¬ 
ernor of the prov¬ 
ince. During 
the imperial age cron. Mura|lll 

( this contribu- 

tion was on exceptional occasions offered as a 
present to the emperors, but it was ofteu also 
made compulsory. 

Among the Greeks, a crown (oreganos) was often 
an emblem of office. At Athens, for instance, a 

crown of ba\ 
was woru by the 
arcbous in of¬ 
fice, the senators 
(&ov\cvrai\ and 
the orators while 
speaking- It 
was also the em¬ 
blem of victory 
at the games, 
and a token of 
Corona Navalia distinction for 

citizens of merit. 

(See Tiieatrum.) Such crowns of honour were 
made originally of olive branches, but later of 
gold. The honour of a crow'll could be conferred 
by the people or the Senate, or by corporation* 
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and foreign States. Tbe latter would often pre¬ 
sent a crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
people or Senate presented the crown, the presen¬ 
tation took place in the great assembly or iu the 
Senate - house, but not in the theatre except by 
special decree. See Garcke, De Horatii Corollia 
(Altculmrg, 1860); ami Daremberg and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquitds , s. v. “Corona”; and on 
funeral crowns the article Funus. 

Coronati Quattuor. The name given to four 
Christian martyrs (Carpophorus, Severus, Severia- 
nns, Victorious), killed, according to the tradition, 
by having crowns with sharp nails pressed down 
into their heads (a.d. 304). The Catholic Church 
commemorates their martyrdom on November 8. 
See Erbesf, iu tbe Zeitschrift fiir Kirchetigeachichte, 
v. 466 (188*2). 

Cor on 6 (K opvvij). A town in Messenia on the 
west side of the Messeuian Gulf, founded b.c. 371 
by the Messeuians, after their rctnru to their na¬ 
tive country, with the assistance of the Thebans. 

Coronea (Kopavua). A town in Boeotia, south¬ 
west of Lake Copals, and a member of the Boeo¬ 
tian League. ( See Boeotarches ; Boeotia. ) 
Here in b.c. 447, the Boeotians defeated the Athe¬ 
nians; and in B.c. 394, the allied Greeks were de¬ 
feated by Agesilaiis (q. v.). 

Coronis (Kopwm). (1) Daughter of Phlegyas, 
and mother by Apollo of Aesculapius, who is hence 
called Coronides. See Aesculapius. (2) Daugh¬ 
ter of Phoroueus, king of Phocis, metamorphosed 
by Athend into a crow’ when pursued by Poseidon. 

Coronis (jcopwm). The cornice of an entabla¬ 
ture. The pure Latin word is corona or coronix 
(Vitruv. v. 2, 3). 

Corpus Inscriptidnum. See Epigraphy. 

Corpus Iuris Civllis. The name given since 
the sixteenth century to the great collection of 
authorities on Roman law, made by the lawyer 
Tribonianus, of Sid6 in Pamphylia, at the iustance 
of the Eastern emperor Justinian (a.d. 527-565). 
To this collection we owe the preservation of the 
treasures of the ancient jurisprudence, which must 
certainly otherwise have been lost. The Corpus 
Juris consists of four parts: 

(1) Codex Iustinianeus, called repctitae prae- 
kctioni #, as being the revised edition of a code now- 
lost, but which had appeared in 529. This was 
published iu 534, and contains iu tw elve books the 
imperial law (ius principale), or the constitutionea 
of the emperors since Hadrian. 

(2) Pandectak, or Digksta. The law of the 
jurists (iws vetus). These, published a.d. 533, are 
extracts from the works of thirty-nine ancient ju¬ 
rists, arranged in fifty books, according to subjects. 

(3) Institutionks. A haudbook of jurispru¬ 
dence, founded mostly upon Gains, and published 
iu tbe same year. 

(4) Novellab (constitutiones) y or supplementary 
ordinances of Justinian, mostly in Greek. These 
are preserved only in private collections of various 
compass, one of which, the Authenticnm or Liber 
Autkmticorum , was recognized as the authorized 
text, and gives the Greek rescripts iu a Latin ver¬ 
sion. The best modern edition of the Corpus Iuris 
Cicilis is that by Mommsen, Scholl, aud Kruger 
(Berlin, 4tb ed. 1886-88). 

Correus. One indicted jointly with auothcr 
person. See Obligations ; Reus. 

14 


Corrigia. (1) A shoe-string, some times made of 
dog-skin (Pliu. U. X. xxx. $ 35). (2) A whip-lash 

or rein (Edict. Dioclet. p. 26). 

Coral (K vpvioi). (1) The inhabitants of Corsica. 
(2) The inhabitants of part of northern Sardinia, 
who came originally from Corsica. 

Corsica. An islaud of the Mediterranean, called 
by the Greeks K vpvos. Its inhabitants were styled 
by the same people Kvpvioi ; by the Romans, Corsi. 
In later times the island took also the name of 
Corsis ( fj Kopois). The inhabitants were a rude 
race of mouutaineers, indebted for their subsist¬ 
ence more to the produce of their flocks than to 
the cultivation of the soil. Seneca, who was ban¬ 
ished to this quarter in the reign of Claudius, 
draws a very unfavourable picture of the island and 
its inhabitants; describing the former as rocky, 
unproductive, and unhealthy, and the latter as the 
worst of barbarians (Sen. I)e Consol, ad Ilelv. c. 6, 
8 ). His lines upon the character of the Corsicans 
are still remembered by them with resentment, 
and are as follows: 

Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere ruptu. 

Terlia mentiri, quarla ncgare deoe. 

The Corsi appear to have derived their origin front 
i Ligurian and Iberian (called by Seneca Spanish) 
tribes. Eustathius says that a Ligurian worn- 
; an, named Corsa, having pursued iu a small boat 
a bull which had taken to the water, accidentally 
discovered the island, which her countrymen named 
after her. TheRomanstook the island from Carthago 
in B.c. 231, and subsequently two colonies were 
sent to it—one by Marius, w-hich founded Mariaua, 
aud another by Sulla, which settled on the site of 
Aleria. Mantinornin Oppidum, in the same island, 
is now Bastia; aud Urcininm, Ajaccio. See Jacobi, 
Hialoire Generate de la Corse (Paris, 1835); and 
Gregorovius, Corsica (Stuttgart, 1854; Eng. trails. 
Philadelphia, 1855). 

Corslet. SeeAKMA; Lorica ; Thorax. 

Corsotd (KopooaTrj). A city of Mesopotamia on 
the Euphrates, which Xenophon found already dc- 
I sorted. 

| Corssen, Wilhelm Paul, a great classical phi¬ 
lologist, was horn at Bremen January 20th, 1820. 
From 1839 to 1843 he studied philology at Berlin, 
where he published (1844) Origines I’oesis Homanae. 
He then taught for two years in Stettin, aud in 1846 
became an adjunct, and, later, full professor at 
Pforta. In 1866, he resigned the post and lived at 
Lichterfelde, near Berlin, devoting himself exclu¬ 
sively to his studies until his death in 1875. His 
chief w-orks are: Ueber Aussprache y Vokalismns , and 
Betonung der laleinisvhen Spraehe , 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1858-59 ; 2d ed. 1868-70); Kritisvhe BeitreU/e zur 
lateinischen Formenlehre (Leipzig, 1863); Kritische 
Xachtrdge zur lateinischen Formenlehre (Leipzig, 
1866); Beitrage zur italischen Sprachkunde (Leip¬ 
zig, 1876); besides a number of treatises on old 
Italian dialects in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung ; the treatise l)e Volseorum 
Lingua (Leipzig, 1858); and Ueber die Spraehe der 
Etrusker (2 vols. Leipzig, 1874-75). Among the re- 
! suits of his stay at Pforta was Alterthumer and 
Kunstdenkmaler des Cistercienser Klosters St. Marien 
and der Landesschule Iforta (Halle, 1868). 

Dr. Corssen’s great work is his Aussprache , than 
which no more memorable publication in the field 
of Latiu scholarship has ever appeared. Its mass- 
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ing of facts is a monument of scholarly research; 
while the acuteness of criticism, and the mastery 
of detail shown in the use to which the facts are 
put, rank Corssen with the greatest scholars of all 
time. Not equally successful was his attempt to 
solve the problems of Etruscau ethnology and lan¬ 
guage. So great was Dr. Corssen’s authority on 
the dialects of Italy that when the first volume of 
his Sprache der Etruskcr appeared, it was enthusi¬ 
astically accepted as definitely clearing up the 
mystery that even MUller had failed to illuminate; 
and the author was hailed as “ the Oedipus of the 
Etruscan Sphinx.” But the sober second judg¬ 
ment of scholurs did not confirm this verdict, ami 
the second* volume ( which appeared soon after 
Corssen’s death) was read in a far different spirit. , 
In fact, though the work is laboriously learned, 
and bears everywhere the marks of immense re- ( 
search, its theories fail to commend themselves, 
and the volumes are uow only historically inter- I 
esting. Sec Etruria. j 

Cortez (<£cAAof). A cork used by fishermen to j 
float their nets (Aesch. Choeph. 506). I 

Cortina. (1) A caldron used for boiliug. (2) 
The lid or covering over, the Delphic tripod (see 
Oraculum; Tripus), on which the 
priestess sat in giving responses 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 347). (3) An altar «£§ Y& 

in the form of a tripod. 

Cortona. One of the twelve 
cities of Etruria, and very aucieut. 

It lies northwest of Lake Trasime¬ 
nus, over which it looks from an 
elevation of some 2000 feet. It has 
mighty walls of Pelasgic origin, De i phlc Cortina, 
among the most remarkable iu 
Italy, one fragment composed of enormous blocks 
being 120 feet in length. The city is said to have I 
beeu founded by the Umbri (q. v.), from whom it 1 
was wrested by the Etruscans. After becoming a 1 
Roman possession it sauk into insiguificauce. A 
vast number of most interesting Etruscan remains 
have been found here, and are carefully preserved 
iu the local museum. Romau tradition made Cory- 
tlius, the father of Durdanus, the founder of the 
towu,aud Corythus is sometimes given as its early 
name. 

Coruncaniua, Tiberius. Consul b.c. 280, with 
P. Valerius Laevinus, and the first plebeiau who 
wits created Pontifex Maximus, as well as the first 
person at Rome who gave regular instruction in 
law. See Schrader, in the Civilist. Mayazin , v. 187. 

Corvinns. (1) A name given to M. Valerius, 
from his having beeu assisted by a raven (corn/#) 
while engaged in combat with a Gaul. (See Va¬ 
lerius.) (2) Mess a la, a distinguished Romau iu 
the Augustau Age. See Mkssala. 

Corvus (icdpaf). A sort of crane, used by Gains 
Duilius (q. v.) against the Carthaginian fleet iu the 
battle fought off Mylae in Sicily (b.c. 260). The Ro- | 
mans, we are told, being unused to the sea, saw that 1 
their only chance of victory was by bringing a sea- 
fight to resemble one on land. For this purpose 
they invented a machine, of which Polybius (i. 22) 
has left a minute description. In the fore part of 
the ship a round pole was fixed perpendicularly, 
twenty-four feet in height and about nine inches 
in diameter; at the top of this was a pivot, upon 
which a ladder was set, thirty-six feet in length 


, ami four in breadth. The ladder was guarded by 
| crossbeams, fastened to the upright pole by a ring 
of wood, which turned with the pivot above. 

1 Along the ladder a rope was passed, one end of 
I which took hold of the corrus by means of a ring. 
The corrus itself was a strong piece of iron, with a 
spike at the end, which was raised or lowered by 
, drawing in or letting out the rope. Wheu an 
enemy’s ship drew near, the maebiue was tinned 
| outward, by means of the pivot, iu the directiou of 
the assailant. Another part of the maebiue, which 
Polybius has not clearly described, is a breastwork, 
let down (as it would seem) from the ladder, and 
serving as a bridge on which to board the enemy’s 
vessel. By meaus of these cranes, the Carthagin¬ 
ian ships were either broken or closely locked 
with the Roman, and Duilius gained a complete 
victory. See Polyb. i. 22. 

The word corrus is also applied to various kinds 
of grappling-hooks, such as the corvus dcmolilor, 
mentioned by Vitruvius for pulling down walls,or 
the terrible engine spoken of by Tacitus, wbicb, 
being fixed on the walls of a fortified place, and 
suddenly let down, carried off one of the besieging 
party, and then, by a turn of the machine, put him 
down within the walls. The word is used by Cel- 
8 us for a scalpel. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that all these meanings have their origin iu the 
supposed resemblance of the various instruments 
to the beak of a raven. 

Corybantes (Kopvfiams). The ministers or 
priests of Rhea (q. v.), or Cybeld, the great mother 
of the gods, who was worshipped in Phrygia. In 
their solemn festivals they displayed the most ex- 
travagaut fury in their dances in armour, as well 
as in the accompanying music of Antes, cymbals, 
and drums. Hence Kopvfiavrtapoz was the name 
given to an imaginary disease, in which persons 
felt as if some great noise were rattling in their 
ears. The Corybantes are often identified with 
the Idaean Dactyli, and are thus said to have been 



the nurses of Zeus when lie was suckled by the 
goat Amalthea iu Crete. See Curetes; Dactyli; 
Galli; Zeus. 

Corybantlca ( Kopofiavrucd). A fest i val aud mys¬ 
teries celebrated at Cnossus in Crete, in commem¬ 
oration of one Corybas, who, iu common with the 
Curetes (q. v.), brought up Zeus, and concealed him 
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from his father Cronus (q. v.) in that island. Other /xo^ca or KvpvKofioXia 
-accounts say that the Corybantes, nine iu number, (Hesych. s. v.). The 
independent of the Curetes, saved aud educated game is alluded to by 
Zeus. A third legend states that Cory has was the Plautus ( Uud . iii. 4, 16). 
father of the Cretan Apollo who disputed the sov- From this game came 
ereiguty of the island with Zeus. But to which the proverbial expres- 
of these three traditions the festival of the Cory- siou, npos KtdpvKov 
bantica owed its origin is uncertain, although the yvp.vd(c<r0at (Diog. 
first, which was current iu Crete itself, seems to be vii. 54), of labour iu 
best entitled to the honour. All that we know of ' vain, 
the Corybantica is, that the person to be initiated Corymbns (icopvp- 
was seated on a throne, and that those who initi- 0 O r). A particular 
ated him formed a circle aud danced around him. mode of wearing the 
'This part of the solemnity was called dpovuats or! i )a j r among the Greek 
Bpovtapds. I women, which is ex- 

Corfbas (K opvfHas). The son of Iasi on aud plaiued in the article 
Cybeld, who iutroduced the rites of the mother j Coma. The follow ing 
of the gods into Phrygia from the island of Samo- J illustration, taken from 



Corycus. (From the Cista i i- 
coroniana.) 


t brace. See Corybantica ; Rhka. 


Millingcu, represents a w oman whose hair isdressed 


Corycia (Kupvicia). A nyuiph, who became by in tbi* manner. The name literally means a bunch 
Apollo the mother of Lycortis, or Lycoreus, and ivy-berries, and was first applied to a form of 
from whom the Corycian eave on Mount Pam as- 1 £ ar ^ind. 


mis was believed to have derived its name. (See | 
Pausan. x. 6, 5.) The Muses are sometimes called j 
by the poets Corycides Nympbae. 

Corycldes. A name applied to the nymphs 
who were supposed to inhabit the Corycian cave 
ou Mount Parnassus. They were the daughters of 
the river-god Plistus (Ovid, Met. i. 320; A poll. Rh. 
ii. 711). The same name is also given to the Muses, j 
■See Corycia. ! 

Cordons (KwpvKos). (1) A promontory of Ionia, j 
southeast of the southern extremity of Chios. The | 
high and rugged coast in this quarter harboured at 
one time a wild aud daring population, greatly ad¬ 
dicted to piracy; ami who, by disguising themselves 
and frequenting the harbours iu their vicinity, ob- 
taiued private information of the course and freight 
of any mercliaut vessel, ami concerted measures for 
the purpose of intercepting it. The secrecy w’ith 
which their intelligence was procured gave rise 
to the proverb, Too d* dp' 6 Ko opvKo'ms r)Kpoa(fro , 
“This, then, the Corycean overheard,” a saying 
that was used iu cases where any carefully guarded 
secret had been discovered. The ancient ap]»ella- 
tion is still preserved iu that of Kourko, which 



Corymbus. (Millingen, frinturts Antiques, |4. 40.) 


belongs to a bold headland forming the extreme | 
point of the Erythrcnu peninsula towards Samos 
Pliny (B, N. v. $31) calls itCoryceum Promontorium. 
(2) A small towu of Cilicia Trachea, near the con- 
tines of Cilicia Campestris, ou the sea-coast, and to 
the east of Seleneia Trachea. It appears to have 
beeu a fortress of great strength, and a mole of 
wist uubewu rocks is carried across the hay for 
about a hundred yards. It served at one time as 
the harbour of Sclcucia, ami was t hen a place of 
considerable importance. About twenty stadia in¬ 
land was the Corycian cave (Kupvtuou dvrfmv), cele¬ 
brated in mythology as the fabled abode of the 
giant Typhoons. Iu faet, many writers, as Strabo 
reports, placed Ariina or Ariiui, the scene of Ty- 
phoens’s torments, alluded to by Homer, iu Cilicia, 
while others sought it in Lydia, and others in 
Campania. (3) A naval station on the coast of 
Lycia. about thirty stadia to the north of Olym¬ 
pus. 

Cornells ( KoipvKot). A large leathern sack, tilled 
with dour, tig-grains, or sand, hung up iu the gym¬ 
nasium, for the athletes to swing to and fro by 
striking it, whence the exercise is called kco/juko- 


Coryphaaium (KopvQdaiop). A promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos ou the 
north, with a town of 


t he same name upon it. 

Corythus ( Ko pv- 
0os). An Italiau hero, 
sou of I tipi ter, hus¬ 
band of Electra, and 
father of Dardanus, is 
said to have founded 
Cory thus, after wards 
called Cortona (q. v.). 

Corytus (Kwpvros, 
ytopvro y). A bow-case. 
It was worn suspend¬ 
ed by a belt over the 
right shoulder, aud 
frequently held the 
arrows as well as the 
bow (Sil. Ital.xv.773). 
On this account, it is 
often con fun tided with 



t he phst retra or quiver. Corytus. (Muaeo Pio riementino.t 
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It is generally carried by the armed Persiaus who 
are represented on the Persepolitan bas-reliefs; 
and iu this, as in many other respects, we observe 
the agreement between them and the European 
nations situated to the uorth of the Euxine Sea. 

Cos (K&r). An island of the Aegean, one 
of the Sporades, west of the promontory of 
Doris. Its more ancient names were Cea, Staphy- 
lus, Nymphaea, and Meropis, of which the last was | 
the most common. The colonizing of this island ( 
must have taken place at a very early date, siuce 
Homer makes meutidn of it as a populous settle¬ 
ment (II. ii. 184). The inhabitants were of Dorian 
origin, and closely connected with the Doric colo¬ 
nies on the mainland. Its chief city was Cos, an- 



Coius of Cos. 


eiently called Astypalaea. Strabo remarks that 
the city of Cos was not large, but very populous, 
and seen to great advantage by those who came 
thither by sea. Without the walls was a cele¬ 
brated temple of Aesculapius, enriched with many I 
admirable works of art, and among others, two fa¬ 
mous paintings of Apelles, the Antigouns and Aph- j 
roditd Auadyomend. The latter paintiug was so | 
much admired that Augustus removed it to Rome | 
and consecrated it to Iulius Caesar; and in cou- j 
Bideration of the loss thus iuflicted on the Coaus, | 
he is said to have remitted a tribute of one hun- ( 
dred talents which had been laid on them. Be- j 
sides the great painter just mentioned, Cos could 
boast of rankiug among her sons the first physi- j 
cian of antiquity, Hippocrates. The soil of the isl- 
aud was very productive, especially in wine, which 
vied with those of Chios and Lesbos. It was also 
celebrated for its 
purple dye, and for 
its manufacture of a 
species of transpar¬ 
ent silk stuff. See 
Coa Vkstis. 

Cob ( aKovrj ). A 
whetstone or grind¬ 
stone, the latter be¬ 
ing shown in the 
accompanying illus¬ 
tration from an en¬ 
graved gem, repre¬ 
senting Cupidsharp- 
eniug his arrows. 

Cosa, Cossa, or Cosae. (1) Now Ansedonia; 
an ancient city of Etruria near the sen, with a good 
harbour, called Hercnlis Portus, and after the fall 
of Falerii one of the twelve Etruscan cities. The 
ancient towers and polygonal walls, 1G00 yards in 
circumference, are still admirably preserved. (2) 
A town iu Lucania near Tlinrii. 



Cosmas (Koalas) An Egyptian priest, often 
called Indopleustes ('ivdoirXevorrjs) from his voy¬ 
ages, who lived about a.d. 535. Iu his yonth be 
was engaged in foreign trade and visited many 
countries, of which he wrote an account iu twelve 
books, most of which are extant. The work was 
styled To7roypa<f>Ui XpioTtavtKT). In it China is first 
undeniably mentioned, being styled Tzinista —the 
Persian Chinistnn. Edition by Gallandi (1776). 

Cosmetae (Koaprjrai). A class of slaves among 
the Romaus, whose duty it was to dress and adorn 
ladies (Juv. vi. 476). Some writers on antiquities 
have supposed that the cosmetae were female 
slaves, but the passage of Juvenal is alone suffi¬ 
cient to refute this opinion ; for it was not custom¬ 
ary for female slaves to take off their tunics when a 
punishment was to be inflicted upon them. There 
was, indeed, a class of female slaves who were em¬ 
ployed for the same purposes as the cosmetae; but 
they were called cosmetriae , a uame which Naevius 
chose as the title for one of his comedies. 


Coametes ( Koaprjrrjs ). An officer in the Atheni¬ 
an gymnasia in the time of the Romaus. See 
GYMNA81UM. 

Cosmetics. See Ckrussa ; Fucus. 

Cosmi (noo-poi). The chief magistrates of Crete. 
See Gerusia. 

Cossaea (Koarrata). A district on the confines 
of Media and Persia, inhabited by a rude, warlike, 
predatory people, the Cossaei, whom the Persian 
kings never subdued. They were conquered by 
Alexander (B.c. 325-324), but after his death they 
soon regained their independence. 

Cossus, Aulus Cornelius. A Roman consul 
(B.c. 428) who killed in single combat Lar Tolnm- 
nius, king of Veii,aud dedicated his spoils to Inpi- 
ter Feretrius, this being the second of the three 
instances iu which the spolia optma were won (Liv. 
iv. 19 and 20). See Spolla Opima. 

CoBsntius. A Roman architect who'rebuilt, at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes, the temple 
of the Olyrapiau Zeus at Atheus, about B.c. 168. 
See Reber, Hist, of Ancient Art , p. 249 (Eng. trans., 


S. Y. 1882). 

Costume. See Clothing. 

Cosj^ra or Cossyra. Now Pan tell aria; a small 
island in the Mediterranean near Malta. 

Cothon ( Kcadoav). The artificial iuner har¬ 
bour of Carthage. See Carthago. 

Cothurnus, or more correctly 
CoTURNU8(Ko0opvor). The Greek 
name for a high shoe or buskin 
with several soles. It covered 
the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was 
made so as to fit either foot, and 
was generally fastened in front 
with red straps. The cothurnus 
was properly a hunting-boot, 
hut Aeschylus made it part of 
the costume of his tragic actors 
to give them a stature above the 
average. At the same time the 
hair was dressed high in order 
to maintain the proportion of 
the figure. The cothurnus was 
also used in the Roman trag¬ 
edy. (See Soccus.) It must 
be remembered that though the Cot)|i|nL ^^ 1 . 
uame KoBopvot is Greek, the berg and Sagtio.) 
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Greeks do not use it of the tragic boot, which 
they cull otcpiftas, or more usually cpfidrrjs. 

Cotlso. A king of the Dacians, who was con¬ 
quered in the reign of Augustus by Leiitulus. 

Cotta, Aurelius. (1) Gaius, consul b.c. 75 with 
L. Octavius, was one of the most distinguished or¬ 
ators of his time, and is introduced by Cicero as 
•one of the speakers in the treatises Ik j Oratore and 
De Xatura Deorum. (2) Lucius, praetor in b.c. 70, 
when he carried the celebrated law (lex Aurelia 
indict aria), which iutrusted the indicia to the sen¬ 
ators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. 

Cotta, L. Auuunculeius. One of Caesar’s leg¬ 
ates in Gaul, who perished with Sabinus in the at¬ 
tack made upon them by Ambiorix, B.c. 54. See 
Ambiorjx. 

Cottdbns (Korrafiof). A Greek game very popu¬ 
lar at drinking-bouts. The player lay on a conch, 
and in that position tried to throw a few drops of 
wine, iu as high a curve as possible, at a mark, 
without spilling any of the wiue. The mark was 
called Korrafitiou, ami was a bronze goblet or saucer 
(irAdcmy£) on the eud of an upright rod (pdfibos); 
and it was a point to make a noise when hitting 
it. On the Kcrrrafitiov was fastened a little image 
•or a bust of Hermes, which was called pdvrjs , and 
which the player had to hit tirst with the wiue. 
The wine was supposed to make a sound (Xdra£) 
both in hitting the figure and in falling afterwards 
into the saucer. This, of course*, greatly increased 
the difficulty of the game. 
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There was another form of the game, iu which 
the point was to make the wine hit the saucer 
while floating iu a large vessel of water and 
sink it. The game was played iu a chamber 
made for the purpose. The form of the room was 
circular, to give every player an equal chance 
<»f hitting the mark, which was placed iu the cen¬ 
tre. The victor general]}' received a prize agreed 
upon lieforehaud. The players also used the game 
to discover their chances of snceess in love. They 
uttered the name of their lieloved while throwing 
the wine. A successful throw gave a good omen, 
an unsuccessful one a had omen. A good player 
leaned upon his left elbow, remained quite quiet, 
and used only his right hand to throw with. The 
game came originally from Sicily, but became pop¬ 
ular through the whole of Greece, and especially 
at Athens, where to play well was a mark of good 


breeding. It did not go out of fashion until the 
fourth century after Christ.. 

Vase-paintings representing the first form of the 
game exist iu considerable numbers, one of them 
being reproduced in the preceding illustration. An 
apparatus for playiug the cottabus was found some 
years ago iu an Etruscan tomb at Perugia, where 
it is now preserved in the local museum. See Hel- 
big, in the Mittheil. des Kaiserl. Deutsch . Arch&ol. 
Inst., Komische Abth., for 1886, i. pp. 222 foil, and 234 
foil. Also Becker-G5U, Charicles , ii. p. 366, and the 
Annali dell ’ Inst., for 1868, pp. 217 foil. 

Cottiae Alpes. The modern Mont St. Geuhvre, 
generally, though erroneously, supposed to be the 
place where Haunibal crossed into Italy. (See 
Ai.pes.) They took their name from Cottius, a 
king of several Ligurian tribes iu the Cottian 
Alps, which also derived their name from him. 
He submitted to Augustus, who grauted him the 
sovereignty over twelve of these tribes, with 
the title of praefectus. Cottius thereupon made 
roads over the Alps, and erected (b.c. 8 ) at Se- 
gusio (Susa) a triumphal arch in houour of Au¬ 
gustus, extant at the present day. It is 44 feet 
in height and 39 in width, with projecting Cor¬ 
inthian columns at the corners and sacrificial 
scenes on the friezes. 

Cottiua. See Cottiae Alpes. 

Cotton. See Carbasus; Gossypium. 

Cottus. A giant with 100 hands, son of Urauus 
(Heaven) and Gaea (Earth). See Gigantes. 

Cotyaeum (Korvdf tov). A town of Phrygia, south 
of Dorylaeum, on the Thymbris, a branch of the 
Sangarius. Suidas says that, according to some 
accounts, it was the birthplace of Aesop the fabu¬ 
list. Alexander, a grammarian of great learning 
and a voluminous writer, was also a native of Co¬ 
tyaeum. Late Byzantine writers term it the me¬ 
tropolis of Phrygia. 

Cotyia or Cotylus (kotvXij, kotvXos). A kind of 
cup, with regard to whose shape and capacity little 
has been satisfactory determined (Horn. Od. xv. 

! 312). 

Cotyora (Karuvpu). A colony of Sinopd ou the 
coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, celebrated as the 
place where the 10,000 Greeks embarked for Siuopd. 
See Xen. A nab. v. 5. 4. 

Cotys (Korvf). The name of several kings of 
Thrace. Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, addressed 
an epistle to one of them. (Ex Pont. ii. 9.) 

Cotyttia or Cottytes (Kon/rrui, Kdrrvrfr). A 
festival which was originally celebrated by the 
Edonians of Thrace, in honour of a goddess called 
Cotys or Cotytto (Strab. x. 470) It was held at 
night, and, according to Strabo, resembled the 
festivals of the Cabeiri (q. v.) and the Phrygian 
Cybeld. But the worship of Cotys, together with 
the festival of the Cotyttia, was adopted by several 
Greek States, chiefly those which w’ere induced by 
their commercial interest to maintain friendly re- 
| lations with Thrace. The priests of the goddess 
were formerly supposed to have borne the name 
of baptae; but Buttmann has shown that this 
, opinion is probably groundless. Her festivals were 
j notorious among the ancients for the dissolute 
I manner and the debaucheries with which they 
I were celebrated (Suidas, s. v. Kon/r; Hor. Epod. 

I xvii. 56; Theocr. vi. 40). Another festival of the 
I same name was celebrated iu Sicily (Plat. Proverb.), 
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where boughs huug with cakes ami fruit were car¬ 
ried about, which any person had a right to pluck 
off if he chose; but we have no mention that this 
festival was polluted with any of the licentious 
practices which disgraced those of Thrace and 
Greece, unless we refer the allusion made by Theoc¬ 
ritus to the Cotyttia, to the Sicilian festival. Cf. 
Buttmann’s essay, “Ueber die Kotyttia uud die 
Baptae,” in his Mythology *, vol. ii. p. 159. 

Cotytto or Cotys (KorvrrJ or Kotos). A god¬ 
dess worshipped by the Thracians, and apparently 
identical with the Phrygian Cybel6. Her worship 
was introduced at Athens and Corinth, where it 
was celebrated, in private, with great indecency 
and licentiousness. See Juv. ii. 92; and the arti¬ 
cle Cotyttia. 

Couch. See Lectus. 

Covlnarii See Covin ca. 

Covlnus or Covinnua (Keltic, kotrain ). A kind 
of car, the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-chariot 
chiefly by the ancient Belgians and Britous. The 
Romans designated by the name of covinus a kind 
of travel ling-carriage, which seems to have been 
covered on all sides with the exception of the 
front. It had no seat for a driver, but was con¬ 
ducted by the traveller himself, who sat inside 
(Mart. xii. 24). There must have been a great sim¬ 
ilarity between the Belgian scythe-chariot and the 
Roman travelling-carriage, as the name of the one 
wits transferred to the other; and we may reason¬ 
ably conclude that the Belgian car was likewise 
covered on all sides except the front, and that it was 
occupied by one man, the covinarius only, who was, 
by the structure of his car, sufficiently protected. 
The covinarii (the word occurs only in Tacitus) seem 
to have constituted a regular and distinct part of 
a British army (Tac. Agric. 35, 36). See Essedum. 

Cradle. See Cunae. 

Cragua (Kpayos). A mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus to 
the west, aud forming at its extremity the south¬ 
western promontory of Lycia. At its foot was a 
town of the same name on the sea-shore, between 
Pydna and Patara. Parallel to it, north of the 
river Glaucus, was the chain of Anticragus. 

Cranati ( Kpapdrj ). The island to which Paris 
flrst carried Helen from Peloponnesus. Its local¬ 
ity is uncertain, but some identify it with Cythera. 

Cran&us (Kpavaor). King of Attica, the son-in- 
law aud successor of Cecrops. 

Cranii (Kpavtot). A town of Cephallenia on the 
south coast. 

Cranon (Kpava>p) or Crannon (K pavtabv). A city 
of Thessaly on the river Onchestns, southeast of 
Pharsalus. Near it was a fountain, the water of 
which was fabled to warm wine when mixed with 
it, so that the heat remained for two or three days. 

Crantor (K pavrap ). A philosopher of Soli, 
among the pupils of Xenocrates, b.c. 300. He was 
the first who wrote commentaries on the works 
of Plato. Crantor was highly celebrated for the 
pnrity of his moral doctrine, as may be inferred 
from the praises bestowed by the ancients upon 
him. From one of his works, Utpl lUvdovs, Cicero 
drew largely in writing the third book of the Tn*- 
culanae , aud the lost treatise De Consolatione on the 
death of his daughter Tullia. Cf. Cie. Acad. ii. 44. 

Craaslpes, Kurils. Cicero’s son-in-law, hus¬ 


band to Tullia, from whom he was divorced short¬ 
ly after their marriage in B.c. 56. 

CraBBUs. (1) Lucius Licinius, a Roman ora¬ 
tor and man of consular rank. In B.c. 119, be¬ 
ing ouly twenty-one years of age, he made his d**- 
but in the Forum, in a prosecution against C. 
Carbo. Cicero says that lie was remarkable, even 
at this early period, for his candour aud his great 
love of justice. Crassus was but twenty-seven 
years old when his eloquence obtained the acquit¬ 
tal of his relation, the Vestal Licinia. Being ele¬ 
vated to the consulship in 95, he was the author 
of a law by which numbers of the allies, who 
passed for Roman citizens, were sent back to their 
respective cities. This law alienated from him 
the affections of the principal Italians, so that he 
was regarded by some as the primary cause of 
the Social War, which broke out three years after. 
Having Hither Gaul for his province, Crassu» 
freed the country from the robbers that infested 
it, and for this service hail the weakuess to claim a 
triumph. The Senate were favourable to his ap¬ 
plication ; but Scaevola, the other consul, opposed 
it, on the ground that he had not conqnered 
foes worthy of the Roman ptM>ple. Crassus con¬ 
ducted himself, in other respects, with great wis¬ 
dom in his government, and not ouly did uot re¬ 
move from around him the son of Carbo, who 
had come as a spy on his conduct, but eveu placed 
him by his side on the tribunal, and did nothing 
of which the other was not a witness. Beiug ap¬ 
pointed censor in 92, he caused the school of tbr 
Latin rhetoricians to he closed, regarding them as 
dangerous innovators for the young. Crassus left 
hardly any orations behind him, and he died 
while Cicero was yet in his boyhood; hut still 
that author, having collected the opinions of tbo*» 
who hail heard him, speaks with a minute and ap¬ 
parently perfect intelligence of his style of orato¬ 
ry. He was what may be called tbe most orna¬ 
mental speaker that had hitherto appeared in the 
Forum. Though not withont force, gravity, and 
dignity, these were happily blemlcd with the most 
insinuating politeness, urbanity, ease, aud gayety. 
He was master of the most pure aud accurate lan¬ 
guage and of perfect elegance of expressiou, with¬ 
out auy affectation or unpleasant apj»ean»n©c of 
previous study. Great clearness of language dis¬ 
tinguished all his harangues; and, while descant¬ 
ing on topics of law or equity, he possessed au in¬ 
exhaustible fund of argument and illustration. 
Some persons considered Crassus as only equal 
to Antonins, bis great contemporary; others pre¬ 
ferred him as the more perfect and accomplished 
orator. The most splendid of all the effort* of 
Crassus was the immediate cause of his death, 
which happened in B.c. 91, a short while before 
the commencement of the civil wars of Mario* 
and Sulla, and a few days after the time iu which 
he is supposed to have borne his part iu the dia¬ 
logue De Oratore . The consul Philippus had de¬ 
clared, in one of the assemblies of the people, that 
some other advice must be resorted to, since, with 
such a Senate as then existed, he could no long¬ 
er direct the affairs of the government. A foil 
Senate being immediately summoned, Crassns ar¬ 
raigned, in terms of the most glowing eloquence, 
the conduct of the consul, who, instead of acting 
as the political parent and guardian of the Senate, 
sought to deprive its members of their aneieot t»- 
lieritauce of respect aud dignity. Being farther 
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irritated by an attempt on the part of Philippine 
to force him into compliance with his designs, he 
exerted, on this occasion, the utmost effort of his 
genius and strength; but he returned home with 
a pleuritic fever, of which he died seven days af¬ 
ter. This oration of Crassus, followed, as it was, 
by his almost immediate death, made a deep im¬ 
pression on his countrymen; who, long after¬ 
wards, were wont to repair to the Senate-house for 
the purpose of viewing the spot where he had last 
stood, and where he fell, as it may be said, in de¬ 
fence of the privileges of his order. (2) Marci t s, 
who was praetor B.c. 105. He was surnamed by 
his friends Agelastus ('AyfXaoror), because, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny (vii. 19), he never laughed during the 
whole course of his life; or because, according to 
Lncilius, he laughed but once (Pic De Fiiuv. 30). 
(3) Marcus LiciNIL'S, called the Rich (7>irr*), the 
sou of the preceding, and the most opulent Roman 
of his day, was of a patrician family, and the son 
of a man of consular rank. His father and broth¬ 
er perished in the proscriptions of Marius and Ciu- 
na while he was still quite young, and, to avoid a 
similar fate, he took refuge in Spain until the death 
of Ciuna, wheu he returned to Italy and served 
under Sulla. Crassus proved very serviceable to 
this commander in the decisive battle (B.c. 83) that 
was fought near Rome; but afterwards, making the 
most unjust and rapacious use of Sulla’s proscrip¬ 
tions, that leader, according to Plutarch, gave 
him up and never employed him again in any 
public affair. The glory which was then begin¬ 
ning to attend upon Pompey, though still young 
and only a simple member of the equestrian or¬ 
der, excited the jealousy of Crassus, and, despair¬ 
ing of rising to an equality with him in warlike 
operations, he betook himself to public affairs at 
home, and, by payiug court to the people, defend¬ 
ing the impeached, lending money, aud aiding 
those who were candidates for office, he attained 
to an influence almost equal to that which Pom¬ 
pey hail acquired by his military achievements. 
It was at the bar, iu particular, that Crassus ren¬ 
dered himself extremely popular. He was not, 
it would seem, a very eloquent speaker, yet by 
care and application be eventually exceeded those 
whom nature had more highly favoured. When 
Pompey, or Caesar, or Cicero declined speaking in 
behalf of any individual, he often arose aud ad¬ 
vocated the cause of the accused. Besides this 
promptness to aid the unfortunate, his courteous 
aud conciliating deportment acquired for him 
many friends, and made him very popular with 
the lower orders. There was not a Roman, how¬ 
ever humble, whom he did not salute, or whose 
salutation he did not return by name. 

The great defect, however, in the character of 
Crassus was his inordinate fondness for wealth; 
and, although he could not strictly be called an 
avaricious man, since he is said to have lent 
money to his friends without demanding inter¬ 
est, yet he allowed the love of riches to exercise 
a paramount sway over his actions, and it proved 
at last the cause of his unhappy end. Plutarch 
informs us that his estate at first did not ex¬ 
ceed three hundred talents, but that afterwards 
it amonnted to the enormous sum of seven thou¬ 
sand one hundred talents (nearly $8,500,000 ). 
The uieaus by which he attained to this are enu¬ 
merated by the same writer, and some of them are 
singular euough. Observing, says Plutarch, how 


liable the city was to fires, he made it his business 
to buy houses that were on fire and others that 
joined upou them; aud be commonly got them 
at a low price, on account of the fear and distress 
of the owners about the result. A baud of his 
slaves thereupon, regularly organized for the pur¬ 
pose, exerted themselves to extinguish the flames, 
and, after this was done, rebuilt what hail been 
destroyed, aud in this way Crassus gradually be¬ 
came the owner of a large portion of Rome. He 
gained large sums also by educating aud then 
selling slaves. Plutarch, in fact, regards this as 
bis principal source of revenue. With all this 
eager grasping after wealth, however, Crassus ap¬ 
pears to have been no mean soldier, even though 
he displayed so few of the qualities of a comman¬ 
der iu his Parthiau campaign. Created praetor 
in B.c. 71, he was seut to terminate the war with 
Spartacus. He accordingly met, defeated him in 
several eucounters, and at last, bringing him to a 
decisive action, ended the war by a single blo>v, 
Spartacus and forty thousand of his followers be¬ 
ing left on the field. Not venturing to demand a 
triumph for a victory over gladiators and slaves, 
he contented himself with an ovation. 

In 70, Crassus obtained the consulship, having 
Pompey for his colleague. At a subsequent peri- 
oil we find him implicated by an informer in the 
conspiracy of Catiline, but acquitted by acclama¬ 
tion the moment the charge was heard by the 
Senate. We now come to the closing scene in the 
career of Crassus. Wheu Caesar, ou returning 
from his government to solicit the consulship, 
found Pompey and Crassus at variance (which 
had been the case also during almost all the time 
that they were colleagues iu the consular office), 
and perceived that, for the furtherance of his own 
ambitious views, the aid of these two individnals 
would be needed by him for opposing the influ¬ 
ence of the Senate, as well as that of Cicero, Cato, 
and Catulus, he managed to reconcile them, anil 
soon, in conjunction with both of them, formed the 
well-kuown league usually styled the First Trium¬ 
virate (b.c. 60), which proved so fatal to the liber¬ 
ties of the Roman people. By the terms of this 
compact Crassus obtained the government of Syr¬ 
ia. In the law that was passed relative to this gov¬ 
ernment of Crassus, no meutiou was indeed made 
of any war in its neighbourhood; still every one 
kuew that he hail counecteil with it an immediate 
invasion of Parthia (B.c. 55). Plutarch eveu states 
that he had fixed upon neither Syria uor Parthia 
as the limits of his expected good fortune, but in¬ 
tended to penetrate even to Bactria, India, and 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean. The only mo¬ 
tive to this memorable aud unfortunate undertak¬ 
ing was the rapacious love of wealth. 

It was not, however, without considerable op¬ 
position from the people and the tribunes that 
Crassus was allowed to proceed on this expedi¬ 
tion. Ail the influence of Pompey was necessary 
to preveut an expression of popular wrath, for 
no good was expected to result from hostilities 
against a people who bad done the Romans no 
injury, and who were, iu fact, their allies. When 
Cnissus, moreover, hail reached the gate of the 
city, the tribune Ateius attempted to stop him 
by force; but, failiug iu this, he immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to perform a religious ceremony of the 
most appalling nature, by which he devoted the 
commander himself and all who should follow 
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him on that service to the wrath of the infer¬ 
nal gods and a speedy destruction. Undismayed, 
however, by either denunciations or omens (Cic. 
IHv. ii. 40), Crassus, embarking at Brundisinm, pro¬ 
ceeded into Asia by Macedonia and the Helles¬ 
pont. As the enemy were not prepared for this 
unprovoked invasion, the Romans met with no 
resistance. At first Crassus overrau the greater 
part of Mesopotamia; and, had he taken advan¬ 
tage of the consternation into which his sudden 
appearance had throwu the Parthians, he might, 
with the greatest ease, have extended his con¬ 
quest to Babylonia itself. But, the season being 
far advanced, he did not think it expedient to 
proceed. On the contrary, having left in the dif¬ 
ferent towns and strongholds a detachment of 
7000 foot and 1000 horse, he returned into Syria 
and took up his winter quarters in that province. 
This retrograde movement was a fatal error. His 
occupations, too, duriug the winter were highly 
censurable, having more of the trader in them 
than the general. Instead of improving the dis¬ 
cipline of the soldiers, and keeping them in prop¬ 
er exercise, he spcut his time in making iuqniry 
relative to the revenues of the cities, and in 
weighing the treasures which he found in the 
temple of Hierapolis. In the spring the Rotnau 
commander took the field, on the frontiers of 
Syria, with seven legions, four thousand horse, 
and an equal number of light or irregular troops. 
With this force he again passed the Euphrates, 
when lie was joined by an Arabian chief, whom 
Plutarch calls Ariamues, but who is elsewhere 
named Acbarns or Abgarus; and in this barba¬ 
rian, owing to his knowledge of the country and 
his warm and frequent expressions of attachment 
to the Romans, Crassus unfortunately placed the 
utmost confidence. The result may easily be fore¬ 
seen. Crassus intended to have followed the 
course of the Euphrates till he should reach 
the point where it approaches nearest to Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
Empire: but being dissuaded from this by his 
crafty guide, and directing his march across the 
plains, he was led at last into a sandy desert, 
where his army was attacked by the Parthian 
forces under Surenas. An unequal conflict en¬ 
sued. The sou of Crassus, sent with a detach¬ 
ment of Gallic horse to repel the Parthian caval¬ 
ry, lost his life after the most heroic exertions; 
and his loss was first made know’ll to his father 


(Kovpot ). The use of the vessel is sufficiently clear 
from the expressions so frequent in the poems of 
Homer: Kprjrrjpa KtpdaarrOai —i. e. olvov koi vhmp 
tv KpTfTTjpi ptayttv : irivttv Kprjrfjpa , “ to empty the 
crater ”; Kprjrrjpa <rnj(ra(r6ai (cratera statuert), “ to 
place the filled crater near the table”; xpipjpas 
trrioTt(f)f(r6at norolo, “to fill the craters to the 
brim.” The crater, in the 

¥ * Homeric Age, was generally 
of silver, sometimes with a 
gold edge, and sometimes 
all gold or gilt. It stood 
upon a tripod, and its ordi¬ 
nary place in the jtfyapw 
was in the most honour¬ 
able part of the room, at 
the farthest end from the 
„ . , , entrance, and near the seat 

p. cxi.) of the most distinguished 

among the guests. The 
size of the crater seems to have varied accord¬ 
ing to the number of guests, for where their 
number is increased a larger crater is asked for. 
It would seem, at least at a later period (for in the 
Homeric poems we find no traces of the custom), 
that three craters were filled at every feast 
after the tables were removed. According to Sai¬ 
das, the first was dedicated to Hermes, the second 
to Charisius, and the third to Zens Soter; bnt 
others called them by different names; thus the 
first, or, according to others, the last, was also des¬ 
ignated the uparrfp ayaGov datpovos, “ the crater of 
the good geuius,” Kparrjp iryitias aud prraviirrpts or 
ptrdviirrpovy because it was the crater from which 
the cups were filled after the washing of the hands. 
There w ere special craters named from places, e. g. 
Lesbian, Laconiau, Argive (Herod, iv. 152). 

Craters were among the first thiugs ou the em¬ 
bellishment of which the ancient artists exercised 
their skill. Homer meutioiis, among the prises 
proposed by Achilles, a beautifully wrought silver 
crater, the work of the iugenious Sidoniaus, which, 
by the elegauce of its workmauship, excelled all 
others on the whole earth. In the reign of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, the Lacedaemonians sent to that 
kiug a brazen crater, the border of which was all 
over ornameuted with figures (fudui), and which 
was of such au enormous size that it contained 
300 amphorae. Croesus himself dedicated to the 
Delphic god two huge craters, which the Delphi- 
ans believed to be the work of Theodoras of 8a- 


hy the barbarians carrying his head on a spear. I mos, and Herodotus was induced, by the beauty 
Crassus himself, not long after, being compelled i of their w orkmanship, to think the same. It waa 
by his own troops to meet Surenas in a confer-1 
once, W’as treacherously slain by the barbarians, 1 
and his head and right hand sent to the Parthian 
king, Orodes, who is said to have poured molten 
gold down the dead man’s throat, saying, in allu¬ 
sion to his avarice, “ Sate thyself now with that 
of which in life thou wert so greedy!” The whole 
loss of the Romans in this disastrous campaign 
was 20,000 killed and 10,000 taken prisoners. See 
Pint. Crass.; Dio Cass. xl. 13 foil.; and the article I 
Parthia. | 

Crater (Kparrjp; Ionic Kprjrrjp ; Lat. crater or era- j 
tera, from Ktpdvwpi y u to mix”). A vessel iu wdiich Crater. (Dennis, Etruria, i. p. cxtL) 

the wine, according to the custom of the ancieuts, j 

who very seldom drank it undiluted, was mixed I about 01. 35 that the Samians dedicated six tal- 
witli waiter, and from which the cups were filled, ents (the tenth of the profits made by Colaeua ob 
Iu the Homeric Age the mixture was always made . his voyage to Tartessus) to Her6, in the shape of 
iu the dining-room by heralds or young men 1 an immense brazeu crater, the border of which 
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was adorned with projecting heads of griffins. 
This crater, which Herodotus calls Argive (from 
which we must infer that the Argive artists were 
celebrated for their craters), was supported by 
three colossal brazen statues, seven yards high, 
with their knees closed together. 

The number of craters dedicated in temples 
seems everywhere to have been very great. Liv- 
ius Andronicns, in his Equus Ti'oianus , represent¬ 
ed Agamemnon returning from Troy with no less 
than 3000 craters, and Cicero says that Verres car¬ 
ried away from Syra¬ 
cuse the most beauti¬ 
ful brazen craters, 
which most probably 
belonged to the va¬ 
rious temples of that 
city. But craters 
were not only dedi¬ 
cated to the gods as 
anathemata, but were 
used ou various sol¬ 
emn occasions in 
their service. In sac¬ 
rifices the libation 
was always taken 
from a crater; and 
sailors, before they 
set out on their jour¬ 
ney, used to take the 
libation with cups 
from a crater and 
pour it into the sea. 
The name crater was 
also sometimes used as synonymous with crtrAtov, 
situla , a pail in which water was carried. 

The Romans used their crater or cratera for the 
same purposes for which it was used in Greece; 
but the most elegant specimens were, like most 
works of art, made by Greeks. See Caelatura. 

Crat&ruB (K parepos). (1) A distinguished gen¬ 
eral of Alexander the Great, on whose death (b.c. 
323) he received, in common with Autipater, the 
government of Macedonia and Greece. He fell 
in a battle against Enmenes, in 321. (2) A Greek 

physician, who attended the family of Atticus. 

Crates (Kpdrrjs). (1) A celebrated Athenian poet 
of the Old Comedy, who begau to flourish B.c. 449. 
(2) Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, and 
one of the roost distinguished of the Cynic philos¬ 
ophers, flourished about b.c. 320. (See Cynici.) (3) 
Of Mallns in Cilicia, a celebrated grammarian, who 
founded the school of grammar at PergamuB, and 
wrote a commentary on the Homeric poems (At op- 
StoriKa) in opposition to Aristarchus. In B.c. 157, 
he was seut by Attalus to Rome as an ambassador, 
where he was the first to introduce the study of 
grammar. Besides his Homeric studies, Crates 
wrote commentaries on Euripides and Aristoph¬ 
anes and a treatise on the Attic dialect (Ilfpi 
’Attuci}* AiaXfKTov ). See Waclismnth, De Cratete 
Mallota (Leipzig, 1860); Susemihl, Geschichte d. 
gricck. Lift, in der Alexandr. Zeit , ii. pp. 4-12 and 
703; Conze, in the Berl. Acad. Sitzungsbcr. (1884); 
and Consbruch, in the Comment, in Honorem Stude- 
mundi (Strassburg, 1889). Also the articles Gkam- 
matica; Philology. 

Crates ( rapvos , ytppov). A hurdle, used by the 
ancients in many different ways—especially, as 
among ourselves, for agricultural purposes. Thus 
14* 


textae crates are the wattled hurdles of which 
sheep-folds are made (Hor. Epod. ii. 45); vimineae 
crates are bush-harrows (Verg. Georg, i. 95, 104). 
The name was also applied to any wooden frame 
composed of bars with interstices — our “ crate,” 
‘‘grate”; and the interstices might be filled up 
with mats of straw, rushes, or feru (Colum. xii. 15). 
The following special seuses may be noticed: 

(1) Crates were used by the country people upon 
which to dry figs, grapes, etc., in the rays of the 
sun ; or to screen growing fruit from the weather 
(Colum. xii. 16); or for spreading manure (Cat. Ii. 
Ii. 10). (2) A rack for provisions. (3) Among mil¬ 
itary terms we find crates used in forming the road¬ 
way of Caesar's bridge over the Rliiue (Caes. B. 
G. iv. 17); for parapets or breastworks; as fascines 
for crossing ditches; and as mantlets or wooden 
screens for sheltering the advance of troops under 
cover (Ammiau. Marcell. xxi. 12). From the plu- 
teiy which were employed iu the same way, they 
differed only iu being without the covering of raw 
hides. (4) By the besieged they were used joined 
together so as to form w*bat Vegetius calls a metel- 
lay and filled with stones; these w*ere then poised 
between two of the battlements, and as the storm- 
ing-party approached upou the ladders, overturned 
on their heads (Veget. Mil. iv. 6). (5) In poetry, 

the wicker-work of shields is so called (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 633). 

(6) A capital punishment was called by this name, 
whence the phrase sub crate necari. The criminal 
was either thrown into a pond or well and drowned 
uuder a hurdle (Tac. Germ. 12), or crushed by the 
weight of stones heaped upon it (Liv. iv. 50). 

Crathia (K paBts). (1) A river in Achaia, falling 
iuto the sea near Aegae. (2) A river iu Lower Italy, 
falling into the sea near Sybaris. Its waters were 
fabled to dye the hair blond (Enrip. Troad. 228). 

CratictLla ( rapptov). A gridiron, several speci¬ 
mens of which have been fouud iu Pompeii. In 
Petrouius (31 and 70) 
the craticula is of sil¬ 
ver and brought to 
the table by the slaves 
— an anticipation 
of the modern “silver Bronzo ^e™^r e8tUm 
grill.” 

CratictUum ( Kparevrrjptop ). An andiron. See 
Poll. vi. 89. 

CraturaB (KpaTti'or). (1) An Athenian comic poet, 
born in B.c. 519. It was not till late in life that 
he directed his atteutiou to comic compositions. 
The first piece of his on record is the *Apxi\oxoi f 
w’hich was represented about B.c. 448, at. w'hich 
time he was in his seventy-first year. In this 
play, according to Plutarch (Cimon), he makes 
mention of the celebrated Cimou, who had died 
the preceding year, B.c. 449; and from the lan¬ 
guage employed by the poet it may be inferred 
that he was on terms of close intimacy with the 
Athenian general. Soon after this, comedy be¬ 
came so licentious and virulent in its personali¬ 
ties that the magistracy were obliged to interfere. 
A decree was passed, B.c. 440, prohibiting the ex¬ 
hibitions of comedy ; which law continued iu force 
only during that year and the two following, being 
repealed in the archonship of Euthymeues. Three 
victories of Cratinus stand recorded after the 
recommencement of comic performances. With 
the Xupa(op.€voi he was second, B.c. 425 ( Argum. 
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Acharn.) } when the ’A^apj/fi? of Aristophanes won 
the prize, and the third place was adjudged to 
the Novpgvlai of Eupolis. In the succeeding year 
he was again second with the Sarvpoi, and Aris¬ 
tophanes again first with the *bnrflr ( Argum. 
Equit.). In a parabasis of this play that young 
rival makes mention of Cratinns; where, having 
noticed his former successes, he insinuates, under 
the cloak of an equivocal piety, that the veteran 
was becoming doting and superannuated. The 
old man, now in his ninety-fifth year, indignant 
at this insidious attack, exerted his remaining 
vigour, and composed, against the contests of the 
approaching season, a comedy entitled llvrti^, or 
The Flagon , which turned upon the accusations 
brought agaiust him by Aristophanes. The aged 
dramatist had a complete triumph (Argum, Nub.), 
He was first; while his humbled antagonist was 
vanquished also by Ameipsias with the Koi/i/or, 
though the play of Aristophanes was the favourite 
Nube». Notwithstanding his notorious intemper¬ 
ance, Cratinns lived to an extreme old age, dy¬ 
ing B.c. 422, in his ninety - seventh year. Aris¬ 
tophanes alludes to the excesses of Cratinus in a 
passage of the Equitee (v. 526 foil.). In the Pax, 
he humorously ascribes the jovial old poet’s death 
to a shock on seeing a cask of wine staved and 
lost. Cratinus himself made no scruple of ac¬ 
knowledging his failing (Schol. in Pac. 703). Hor¬ 
ace, also, opens one of his Epistles (i. 19) with a 
maxim of the comedian’s, in due accordance with 
his practice. The titles of thirty-eight of the 
comedies of Cratinus have been collected. His 
style was bold and animated (Pers. i. 123), and 
like his younger brethren, Eupolis and Aristoph¬ 
anes, he fearlessly and unsparingly directed his 
satire against the iniquitous public officer and the 
profligate of private life. The fragments of Crati¬ 
nus may be found in Meineke, Fragmenta Comico- 
rum Graecorum (Berlin, 1840). (2) There was also 

a younger Cratinus, a poet of the New Comedy and 
contemporary of Plato. 

Cratippus (Kparnnros). A Peripatetic philoso¬ 
pher of Mitylend, accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. He 
afterwards settled at Athens, where the young M. 
Cicero was his pupil in B.c. 44. By the elder Cic¬ 
ero’s influence, Cratippus received the gift of Ro¬ 
man citizenship from Caesar. 

Cratylus (K parvXos). A Greek philosopher, and 
disciple of Heraclitus. According to Aristotle 
(Metaph. i. 6), Plato attended his lectures in his 
youth. Cratylus is one of the interlocutors in 
the dialogue of Plato called after his uaine. 

Cremgra. A small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little above Rome; memorable for 
the death of the 300 Fabii in b.c. 477. Here also Con¬ 
stantine defeated Maxentiusin a.d.312. See Fabii. 

Cremna (Kprjpva). A strong place in the interior 
of Pisidia, lying, according to Ptolemy, on the de¬ 
clivity of Taurus, nearly six miles uorth of Selga. 
This fortress was considered by the Romans to be 
of so much consequence that they established a 
colony here. 

Cremdna. A city of Cisalpine Gaul, northeast 
of Placentia and a little north of the Po. Cremo¬ 
na and Placentia were both settled by Roman 
colonies, b.c. 219 (Polyb. iii. 40). After the defeat 
on the Trebia, we find the consul P. Scipio retiring 
to Cremona (Liv. xxi. 56), and it appears that the 


Romans retained the place throughout the whole 
of the Second Punic War, though it suffered so 
much during its continuance, and afterwards 
from the attacks of the Gauls, that it was fonnd 
necessary to recruit its population by a fresh sup¬ 
ply of colonists. The colony, being thus renewed, 
coutinued to prosper for nearly a hundred and fif¬ 
ty years; when the Civil Wars, which ensued after 
the death of Caesar, materially affected its inter¬ 
ests. Cremona, unfortuuately, espoused the cause 
of Brutus, aud thus incurred the vengeance of the 
victorious party. The loss of its territory, which 
was divided among the veteran soldiers of Augus¬ 
tus, is well known from the line of Vergil (Eclog. 
ix. 28), which is nearly repeated by Martial (viii. 
55). The effect of this calamity would seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been but temporary; and, in fact, 
we learn from Strabo that Cremona was account¬ 
ed in his time one of the most considerable towns 
in the north of Italy. The civil wars which 
arose during the time of Otho and Vitellins were 
the source of much severer affliction to this city 
than any former evil, as the fate of the Em¬ 
pire was more than once decided betweeu large 
contending armies in its immediate vicinity. Af¬ 
ter the defeat of Vitellius’s party by the troops 
of Vespasian, it was entered by the latter (a.d. 
69) and exposed to all the horrors that fire, the 
sword, and a licentious soldiery can inflict upou 
a city taken by storm. The conflagration of the 
place lasted four days. The indignation which 
this event excited throughout Italy seems to have 
been such that Vespasiau, afraid of the odium it 
might attach to his party, used every effort to 
raise Cremona from its ruins by recalling the 
scattered inhabitants, reconstructing the public 
edifices, and granting the city fresh privileges. 

Cremonis Iugum. See Alpes. 

Cremutius Cordus. See Cordus. 

Croon (Kptwv). (1) King of Corinth, aud father 
of Creiisa or Glaucd, the wife of Iason. (See Crku- 
sa ; Medea.) (2) The brother of Iocastd, mother 
and wife of Oedipus. (See Oedipus.) He ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Thebes after Eteocles and Poly- 
nices had fallen in mutnal combat, and gave or¬ 
ders that the body of the latter should l>e de¬ 
prived of funeral rites, on which circumstance is 
founded the plot of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
See Antigone; Eteocles; Polynices; Seven 
Against Thebes. 

Creophjrlus (Kpeax^vAor) of Chios. One of the 
earliest epic poets, and said to have been the 
friend or son-in-law of Homer (Plat. Repub. 600 C; 
Pint. Lye.). An epic poem has been ascribed to 
him, entitled Ot^aAtar dXaxm or Oi^aXia, relating 
the contest of Heracles with Enrytus for the sake 
of Iold, and the capture of Oechalia. 

Creplda (Kpgni r), also called Crepidtlla (Plant. 
Pers. iv. 2, 3). A kind of shoe of the nature of 
sandals, and to be consid¬ 
ered as occupyiug a mid¬ 
dle position between a 
closed boot and plain san¬ 
dals. Originally it »p- 
Crepida. (Foot of Horae*) I* eare to have 1*«“ 

by peasants, having a high 
and strong sole, often studded with nails (cf. Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. $ 127), sometimes fitted with leaden 
or brazen plates called Xtat Kpgmbfs (Hippocr. op> 
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Galen, xviii. A. p. 678, ed. Kuhn) ; and we are told 
that Haguon, one of the followers of Alexander, 
had gold or silver nails in his crepidae (Atheu. 
xii. 539 c). It sometimes had a low upper, 
with eyes (ansae) through which straps ( obstra - 
gula , ipavTfs), which were at times adorned with 
jewels or dyed with purple, were passed, fasten¬ 
ing it oyer the iustep; often it was closed at the 
back; but generally the upper consisted of a 
series of large loops (also called ansae\ through 

which the fast¬ 
ening thong or 
t h o n g 8 were 
passed. This 
kind of open 
network cover¬ 
ing the instep 
explains the ep- 
ithet irdkvtrxi- 
8et (L u c i a u, 

Crepida in Pompeian Street (Rich.) (See^CAL* 

CEU8.) The name crepida is also giveu to a raised 
sidewalk or causeway for foot-passeugers on the 
side of a street, as in the above illustration. 

Crepitaciilum. See Sistrum. 

Crepundia (to erndpyava). A generic term for 
childreu’s playthings, such as rattles, dolls, toy 
hatchets, swords, etc. The name is also given to 
objects of a similar description tied about the 
necks of children, either as amulets or for pur¬ 
poses of identification 
(Plant. Mil. Glor. v. 6; 

Cist. iv. 1, 13; Bud. iv. 

4; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1035). 

Specimens of these are 
represented as worn on 
the neck of a child in a 
statue of the Museo Pio- 
Clementino, copied iu the 
accompanying engraving 
—viz., a half-moon (lunu¬ 
la) on the top of the right 
shoulder; then a double 
axe ( securicula ancipes ); 
next a bucket (situla argenteola ); a sort of flower, 
not mentioned; a little sword (ensiculus aureolus ); 
a little hand ( manicula) ; then auother half-moon ; 
a dolphin (< delphin ), etc. See Amuletum. 

Cresphontes (Kpf(r(f>6imjs). A son of Aristo- 
znachus, who, with his brothers Temenus and Aris- 
tomedus, conquered the Peloponnesus. This was 
the famous conquest achieved by the Heraclidae. 
He and his two sous were subsequently slain by 
the Messenians. See Aristodemus; Heraclidae. 

Creasa. “The Cretan woman”; a term used 
by Ovid of Ariodnd (Am. i. 7, 16) and of Aeropd 
(A. A. i. 3*7). 

Crestonia (Kprjcrravla). A district in Macedonia 
between the Axius and the Strymon, near Mount 
Cercin6, inhabited by the Crestonaei, a Thracian 
people ; their chief town was Creston or Creston^, 
founded by the Pelasgians. 

Creta ( Kprjrrj ; in Italian, Candia; in Turkish, 
Kirit). One of the largest islands of the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, at the south of all the Cyclades. Its 
name is derived by some from the Curetes, who are 
»aid to have been its first inhabitants; by others, 
from the uyiupli Cret6, daughter of Hesperus; aud 



Cbild with Crepundia. (Mu¬ 
seo Pio-Clementino.) 


by others, from Cres, a son of Zeus aud the nyni|>li 
Idaea. It is also designated among the poets 
aud mythological writers by the several appel¬ 
lations of Aeria, Dolich£, Idaea, and Telcliinia. 
According to Herodotus (bk. i.), this great island 
remaiued in the possession of various barbarous 
nations till the time of Minos (q. v.), son of Euro- 
pa, who, having expelled his brother Sarpedou, be¬ 
came the sole sovereign of the country. These 
early inhabitants are generally supposed to be 
the Eteocretes of Homer (Od. xix. 172), who clearly 
distinguishes them from the Grecian colonists sub¬ 
sequently settled there. 

Miuos, according to the concurrent testimony 
of antiquity, first gave laws to the Cretans, aud, 
having conquered the pirates who infested the 
Aegean Sea, established a powerful navy. In the 
Trojan War, Idoineneus, sovereign of Crete, led its 
forces to the war in eighty vessels, a number little 
inferior to that commanded by Agamemnon him¬ 
self. According to the traditions which Vergil has 
followed, Idomeueu 8 was afterwards driven from 
his throue by faction, aud compelled to sail to 
Iapygia, where he founded the town of Salemnm. 
At this period the island appears to have been in¬ 
habited by a mixed population of Greeks and bar¬ 
barians. Homer enumerates the former under the 
names of Achaei, Dorians, surnauied Trichaices, 
and Pelasgi. The latter, who were the most an¬ 
cient, are said to have come from Thessaly, under 
the conduct of Teutamus, posterior to the great 
Pelasgic emigration into Italy. The Doriaus are 
reported to have established themselves iu Crete, 
under the command of Althemenes of Argos, after 
the death of Codrus and the foundation of Megara. 
In Crete was the famous labyriuth whose construc¬ 
tion was ascribed to Daedalus, and about which 
so many legends cluster. See AriadnIs ; Daeda¬ 
lus; Icarus; Labyrinthus; Minos; Minotau- 
rus; Pasiphae; Theseus. 

After the Trojan War aud the expulsiou of Idom- 
cuens, the principal cities of Crete formed them¬ 
selves into several republics, for the most part 
independent, while others were connected by fed- 
| eral ties. These, though not exempted from the 
j dissensions which so universally distracted the 
Grecian States, maintained for a long time a con¬ 
siderable degree of prosperity, owing to the good 
system of laws and education w hich had been so 
early instituted throughout the island by the de¬ 
crees of Minos. The Cretan code w'as supposed by 
many of the best-informed writers of antiquity to 
have furnished Lycurgus with the model of his 
most salutary regulations. It w T as founded, accord¬ 
ing to Epborns, cited by Strabo, on the just basis 
of liberty and an equality of rights; and its great 
aim was to promote social harmony and peace by 
enforcing temperauce and frugality. On this prin¬ 
ciple, the Cretan youths were divided into classes 
called Agelae, and all met at the Audreia, or pub¬ 
lic meals. Like the Spartans, they were early 
trained to the use of arms, and inured to sustain 
the extremes of heat and cold, and undergo the 
severest exercise; they were also compelled to 
learn their letters and certain pieces of music. 
The chief magistrates, called Cosmi (* 007 * 01 ), w^ere 
ten in number and elected annually. The Geron- 
tes constituted the council of the nation, and were 
selected from those who were thought worthy of 
holding the office of Cosmus. There was also an 
equestrian order, who were bound to keep horses 
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at their own expense. But though the Cretan 
laws resembled the Spartan institutions in so 
many important points, there were some striking 
features which distinguished the legislative enact¬ 
ments of the two countries. One of these was that 
the Lacedaemonians were subject to a strict agra¬ 
rian law, whereas the Cretans were under no re¬ 
straint as to the accnmnlation of moneyed or lauded 
property; auotber, that the Cretan republics were 
for the most part democratic, whereas the Spartan 
was decidedly aristocratic. Herodotus iuforms us 
that the Cretans were deterred by the unfavour¬ 
able response of the Pythian oracle from contrib¬ 
uting forces to the Grecian armament assembled 
to resist the Persians (vii. 169). In the Peloponne¬ 
sian War incidental mention is made of some Cre- 
tau cities as allied with Athens or Sparta, but the 
island does not appear to have espoused collective¬ 
ly the cause of either of the belligerent parties. 
The Cretan soldiers were held in great estimation 
as light troops and archers, and readily offered 
their services for hire to such States, whether Greek 
or barbarian, as needed them. In the time of Po¬ 
lybius the Cretans had much degenerated from 
their ancient character, for he charges them repeat¬ 
edly with the grossest immorality and the most 
hateful vices. We know also with what severity 
they are reproved by St. Paul, in the words of one 
of their own poets, Epimenides (Ep. Tit. i. 12), 
Kpi/rfr del yj/tvarait kcuco. Br}pla » yaorepcs dpyat. 

The chief cities of Crete were Cuossns, Cydonia, 
Gortyna, and Lyctus, all of which see. 

The Romans did- not interfere with the affairs 
of Crete before the war with Antiochus, when Q. 
Fabius Labeo crossed over into the island from 
Asia Minor, uuder pretence of claiming certain 
Roman captives who were detained there. Sev¬ 
eral years after, the island was invaded by a Ro¬ 
man army commanded by M. Antonius, under the 
preteuce that the Cretaus had secretly favoured 
the cause of Mithridates; but Florus more can¬ 
didly avows that the desire of conquest was the 
real motive which led to this attack. The enter¬ 
prise, however, having failed, the subjugation of 
the island was not effected till some years later by 
Metellus, who, from his success, obtained the agno¬ 
men of Creticus. It was then (b.c. 67) anuexed to 
the Roman Empire, and formed, together with 
Cyrenaica, one of its numerous provinces, beiug 
governed by tue same proconsul. 

Crete forms an irregular parallelogram, of which 
the western side faces Sicily, while the eastern 
looks towards Cyprus; on the north it is w ashed 
by the Mare Creticum, and on the south by the 
Libyan Sea, which intervenes between the island 
and the opposite coast of Cyrend. Mount Ida, 
which surpasses all the other summits in eleva¬ 
tion, rises in the centre of the island ; its base oc¬ 
cupies a circumference of nearly 600 stadia. To 
the west it is connected with another chain, called 
the White Mountains (A evna oprj) t and to the east 
its prolongation forms the ridge anciently known 
by the name of Dictd. See Hock, Kreta (Gottingen, 
1829); Pashley, Travels in Crete (London, 1837); 
Spratt, Researches in Crete , 2 vols. (London, 1865); 
Edwardes, Letters from Crete (London, 1887); aud 
the article Gortyn. 

Greta (sc. terra). Chalk or clay; so called from 
its abundance in the island of Crete (Creta), and 
so in Greek Kpiyring yfj. The creta proper was 
Bimply chalk; creta Eretria was a species of earth 


found near Eretria in Euboea and used in medicine 
as an astringent; creta Sarda was fuller’s earth, 
used iu cleaning garments (see Fullo) ; creta Ci- 
molia was a better kind of the same; aud creta 
Selinusia (from Selin us in Sicily) furnished women 
with one of their numerous face-powders. (See 
Cerussa ; Fucus.) Of some species of creta, ves¬ 
sels were made, on which see FictiiJs. From the 
whiteness of chalk, it was spoken of tropically as 
denoting luck, contrasted with carbo (Pers. v. 106 
with the commentators). The feet of slaves ex¬ 
posed for sale were chalked (Juv. i. Ill), possibly 
to aid in tracking them if they escaped; heuce 
gypsati pedes in Tibull. ii. 3, 60. The word cretati 
is sometimes applied to candidates for office, from 
the white robes they wore = Candida ii. See Am¬ 
bitus. 

Creteus (Kprjrevs) or Catreus (K arpevs). The 
son of Minos by Pasiphae or Cretd, and father of 
Althemeues. 

Cretheus (Kprjdc vr). Son of Aeolus and Enaretd, 
husband of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Pheres, Amy- 
thaon, and Hippoly td. He was the founder of Iolcus. 

Creuaa (Kpeovo-a). (1) A daughter of Creon, 
king of Corinth, and wife of Iason. She received 
from Medea, as bridal presents, a diadem and a robe, 
both of which had been prepared with magic art 
and saturated with deadly poisons. Ou arraying 
herself in these, flames burst forth and destroyed 
her. Creou, the father of the princess, perished in 
a similar way, having thrown himself upon the 
body of his dyiug daughter, and being afterwards 
unable to extricate himself from the embrace of 
the corpse (Eurip. Med. 781 foil., 1156 foil.). Accord¬ 
ing to the scholiast, she was also called Glaucd. 
(2) Daughter of Priam aud Hecuba, and wife of 
Aeneas. When Troy was surprised by the Greeks, 
she fled in the night with her husband, but they 
were separated during the confusion, nor was her 
absence observed until the other fugitives arrived 
at the spot appointed for assembling. Aeneas a 
secoud time entered the burning city in quest of 
his wife; but while be was seekiug for her through 
every quarter of Troy, Credsa appeared to him as 
a deified personage, and appeased his alarm by in¬ 
forming him that she had been adopted by Cybeld 
among her own attendant nymphs; and she then 
urged him to pursue his course to Italy, with an 
intimation of the good fortune that awaited him 
in that land (Verg. Aen. ii. 562 foil.). 

Cribram ( k6<tkivov ). A sieve; made of parch¬ 
ment perforated with holes, or of horse-hair, thread, 
papyrus, or rushes iuterwoven so as to leave in¬ 
terstices between each plat. The Romans sifted 
their flour through two kinds of sieves, called re¬ 
spectively excussoria and pollinaria , the latter of 
which gave the finest flour, termed pollen. Sieves 
of horse-hair were first made by the Gauls; those 
of linen by the Spaniards; and of papyrus and 
rushes by the Egyptians (Plin. H. N. xviii. 28; 
Cato, R. R. 76, 3; Pers. iii. 112). See p. 429. 

Crimen. A legal term having two meanings in 
ordinary use: (a) a punishable offence; and (h) the 
accusation brought against the persou by whom 
the offence is committed. In the first of these 
senses crimina were, in the oldest period of Roman 
history, regarded as wrongs against religion and 
the gods, and their punishment ns an expiation 
offered to heaven (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 632). In 
the Twelve Tables this implication of penal law 
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Bronze Cribra or Sieves from Pompeii. (Overbock.) 


judges chosen by ballot from a body 
of selected candidates at the time 
of the Dionysia (q. v.). Their office 
was to judge of the merit of the 
different choruses and dramatic 
poems, and to award the prizes to 
the victors. It is supposed that 
1 there were in all ten Kpirat —five 
for comedy and five for tragedy. 
See Drama. 

Crltheis (KpiBrjU). The reputed 
mother of Homer. See Homkrus. 

Crltias (Kpirias). An Atheniau, 
a disciple of Socrates and Gorgias 
of Leon tin i. He was one of the 
most accomplished men of his time, 
and was distinguished as a poet and 
an orator. But he is best known 
as the chief of the Thirty Tyrants 


with religion and religious sanctions has become 
less prominent, and we find a distinction between 
offeuces which are puuished by a solemn legisla¬ 
tive act of the State and offences atoned for by a 
fine paid to the injured person in satisfaction of 
liis resentment, as to the amount of which the par¬ 
ties might come to terms (Fest. s. v. talio). From 
this distinction arose another, of more scientific 
value, between delicta privata and crimina publica 
(Dig. 21, 1, 17, 18), which is adhered to with toler¬ 
able consistency in the writings of the jurists and 
the later law. Delicta privata , or delicta simply, 
are civil offeuces, or what w r e call“ torts ”; crimina 
publica are what we call ‘‘crimes,”offences against 
the State or community, the subject of prosecution 
before a criminal tribunal. But occasionally a de¬ 
lict is spoken of as a criineu (e.g. extra furti crimen 
rideri, Gaius, iii. 197; Inst. iv. 1, 7), and in other 
passages (e. g. Dig. 48,19,1) a person who commits 
a crime is said delinquere. Crimes punishable by 
death, loss of libertas, by interdictio aquae et ignis , 
or deportatio were called capitalia. 

Crimisus (K pipuros) or Crimissus (K pipuraos). 
A river in the west of Sicily falling into the Hypsa; 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians, 
B.c. 339. 

Crinag5ras (Kpivayopas). A resident of Mity- 
leu6 who flourished during the Augustau Age. He 
is the author of some fifty epigrams of the Greek 
Autbology. (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. pp. 876-878). 

Crispus, Flavius Iulius. The eldest son of 
the emperor Coustautine the Great, and named by 
him as Caesar in a.d. 317. He is thought to have 
aspired to the throne, for iu 324 his father caused 
him to be put to death. See Constantinus, p. 404. 

CrissaetiB Sinus (Kpia-a-aiot koXttos). An arru 
of the Sinus Corinthiacns on the northern shore. 
It extends into the country of Phocis, and had at 
its bead the town of Crissa, whence it took its 
name. Its modern uame is the Gulf of Salons, 
from the modern city of Salons, the ancient Ara- 
phissa, which was the chief town of the Locri 
Ozolae and lay to the northeast of Delphi. 

Crista. See Galea. 

Critae (Kpirat). Judges; a name applied by 
the Greeks to auy person who did not judge of a 
thing as ducaorq?—i. e. according to positive law— 
but rather according to his own persoual sense of 
justice aud equity (Herod, iii. 160). Specifically, 
the name was applied at Athens to a number of 


(q.v.), in defence of w hose cause against the Lib¬ 
erators he fell iu B.c. 403. He w'as the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of his poems 
have survived, the longest being from his political 
elegies. He seems to have had the gift of expres¬ 
sion, but to have written iu a harsh style. 

Criton (Kpiroav). A rich citizen of Athens and 
a friend and disciple of Socrates. He made ar¬ 
rangements to enable Socrates to escape from prison 
just before his death, but the firmness of the philos¬ 
opher, who refused to fly, foiled the plan. He was 
the author of seventeen philosophical dialogues, 
uow lost; aud a dialogue of Plato bears his name. 


Crobyius ( Kp<oftv\os ). A 
fashion of wearing the hair 
draw'n up into a knot (Thnc. 
i. 6), as shown iu the accom¬ 
panying illustration. See 
Coma. 

Crocodilop611s ( Kpoicodci- 
Xo)i/ noXtr). The name of sev¬ 
eral Egyptian cities, so named 
from the local worship of the 



Crobylua. (Rich.) 


crocodile. See Pliuy, H. N. v. 9; and the second 


article Arsinoe. 


Crocota, dim. CrocotMa (sc. vestis). A light, 
show'y garment named from its saffron ( crocus ) 
colour. It was affected chiefly by women aud by 
men of an effeminate character, and was probably 
worn between the uuder aud upper garments. 

Crocus (UpoKos). A youth who, being unable 
to obtain the object of his affections, the nymph 
Smilax, pined away, and was changed into the 
crocus, or saffron. Smilax herself was metamor¬ 
phosed into the smilax, or bindweed (Ovid, Met 
iv. 283). 

Croesus (K poiaos). The son of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, and born about b.c. 590. He w-as the 
fifth and last of the Mermnadae, a family which 
began to reign with Gyges, who dethroned Candau- 
les (q. v.). According to the account of Herodotus, 
Croesus was the son of Alyattes by a Carian moth¬ 
er, and had a hnlf-brother, named Pantaleon, the 
offspring of an Ionian woman. An attempt was 
made by a private foe of Croesus to hinder his ac¬ 
cession to the throue and to place the kingdom in 
the hands of Pantaleon ; but the plot failed (He¬ 
rod. i. 92), although Stobaeus informs us that Croe¬ 
sus, on coining to the throne, divided the kingdom 
with his brother. Plutarch states that the second 
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wife of Alyattes, wishing to remove Croesus, gave 
one of the cooks in the royal household a dose of 
poison to pnt into the bread sho made for Croesus. 
The woman informed Croesus, and gave the poi¬ 
soned bread to the queen’s children ; aud the prince, 
out of gratitude, consecrated at Delphi a golden 
image of this cook three cubits high. Croesus as¬ 
cended the throne ou the death of his father, B.c. 
560, and immediately undertook the subjugation of 
the Greek communities of Asia Minor (the Aeoli- 
ans, Ionians, and Dorians), whose disunited state 
and almost continual wars with one another ren¬ 
dered his task an easy one. He contented himself, 
however, after reducing them beneath his sway, 
with merely imposing an annual tribute, and left 
their forms of government unaltered. When this 
conquest was effected, he turned his thoughts to 
the construction of a fleet, intending to attack the 
islands, but was dissuaded from his purpose by 
Bias of Prien6 (Herod, i. 27). Turning his arms, 
upon this, against the nations of Asia Minor, he 
subjected all the country lying west of the river 
Halys, except Cilicia aud Lycia; and then applied 
himself to the arts of peace, and to the patronage 
of the sciences and of literature. He became famed 
for his riches and muniflcence. Poets and philoso¬ 
phers were invited to his court, and, among oth¬ 
ers, Solon, the Athenian, is said to have visited 
his capital, Sardis. Herodotus relates the conver¬ 
sation which took place between the latter and 
Croesus ou the subject of human felicity, in which 
the Athenian offended the Lydian monarch by 
the little value which he attached to riches as a 
means of happiness (Herod, i. 30), and by his say¬ 
ing that no man should be called happy until his 
death. 

Not long after this, Croesus had the misfortune 
to lose his son Atys, w ho was accidentally killed 
by Adrastus (q. \\), leaving him w ith only a dumb 
child as his heir; but the deep affliction into 
which this loss plunged him was dispelled in 
some degree, after two years of mourning, by a 
feeling of disquiet relative to the movements of 
Cyrus and the increasing power of the Persians. 
Wisbiug to form an alliance with the Greeks 
of Europe against the danger which threatened 


him, a st«*p whieli 
the oracle at Del- 


had beeu recommended by 
phi (Herod, i. 53), he ad¬ 
dressed himself, for 
this purpose, to the 
Lacedaemonians, 
at that time the 
most powerful of 
the Grecian com¬ 
munities; andliav- 



Crocsug on the Pyre. 


iug succeeded in his object, and made magnifi¬ 
cent presents to the Delphic shriue, be resolved 
on open hostilities with the Persians. The art 
of the crafty priesthood w ho managed the ma¬ 
chinery of the oracle at Delphi is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the history of their royal 
dupe, the monarch of Lydia. He had lavished 
upon their temple the most splendid gifts—so 
splendid, in fact, that we should be tempted to 
suspect Herodotus of exaggeration if his accouut 
w’ere not confirmed by other writers—and the re¬ 
cipients of this bounty, in their turn, put him off 
with an answer of the most studied ambiguity 
when he consulted their far-famed oracle ou the 
subject of a war with the Persians. The response 
of Apollo w'as, that if Croesus made war upou this 
people ‘‘he would destroy a great Empire”; and 
the answer of Amphiaraiis (for his oracle, too, was 
consulted by the Lydian king) teuded to the same 
effect (Herod, i. 53). The verse itself, containing 
the response of the oracle, is given by Diodorus 
(Excerpt vii. $ 28), aud iH as follows: Kpouror, 
*AXvv Siafias, pryaXrjv apx*l v Karakvaa, “ Croesus, 
on having crossed the Halys, will destroy a great 
empire” — the river Halys being, as already re¬ 
marked, the boundary of his dominions to the 
east. Croesus thought that the empire thus re¬ 
ferred to was that of Cyrus; the issue, however, 
proved it to be his own. 

Having assembled a numerous army, the Lydian 
monarch crossed the Halys, invaded the territory 
of Cyrus, aud a battle took place in the district of 
Pteria, but without any decisive result. Croesus, 
upon this, thinking his forces not sufficiently nu¬ 
merous, marched back to Sardis, disbanded his 
army, consisting entirely of mercenaries, and sent 
for succour to Amasis of Egypt and also to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, determining to attack the Persians 
again in the beginning of the next spring. But 
Cyrus did not allow him time to effect this. Hav¬ 
ing discovered that it w\as the iiitcutiou of the 
Lydian king to break up his present army, be 
marched with all speed into Lydia, before a new 
mercenary force could be assembled, defeated Croe¬ 
sus (who had no force at his command hut his Lyd¬ 
ian cavalry) in the battle of Thymhra, shut him up 
in Sardis, and took the city itself after a siege of 
fourteen days aud in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of the sou of Alyattes. 

With Croesus fell the Empire of the Lydians. 
Herodotus relates two stories connected with this 
event—one having reference to the dumb sou of 
Croesus, who spoke for the first time w hen lie saw 
a soldier in the act of killing his father, mid, by 
the exclamation which he uttered, saved his par- _ 
cut's life, the soldier being iguoraut of his rank; 
and the other being as follows: Croesus having 
been made prisoner, a pile was erected, ou which 
he was placed in order to be burned alive. After 
keeping silence for a long time, the royal captive 
heaved a deep sigh, and with a groau thrice pro¬ 
nounced the name of Solon. Cyrus scut to know 
the reason of this exclamation, and Croesus, after 
considerable delay, acquainted him with the con¬ 
versation hetweeu himself and Solon. The Per¬ 
sian king, relenting upon this, gave order* for 
Croesus to be released. But the flames had 
already begun to ascend on every aide of 
the pile, ami all hninan aid proved in¬ 
effectual. Iu this emergency Croeni 
prayed earnestly to Apollo, the god oa 
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whom lie had lavished so many splendid offerings. 
That deity heard his prayer, and a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain extinguished the dames (Herod, 
i. 86 full.). Croesus, after this, is said to have stood 
high in the favour of Cyrus, who profited by his ad¬ 
vice on several important occasions; and Ctesias 
declares that the Persian monarch assigned him 
for his residence a city near Ecbataua, and that in 
his last moments he recommeuded Croesus to the 
care of his son and successor Cambyses; and en¬ 
treated the Lydian, on the other hand, to be an 
adviser to his son. Croesus discharged this duty 
with so much fidelity as to give offence to the new 
mouarch, who ordered him to be put to death. 
Happily for him, those who were charged with this 
order hesitated to carry it into execution; and 
Cambyses, soon after, having regretted his precip¬ 
itation, Croesus was again brought into his pres¬ 
ence and restored to his former favour. The rest 
of his history is unkuown. As he was advanced 
iu years, he could not have long survived Cam¬ 
byses (Herod, iii. 36 foil.). The wealth of Croesus 
has passed into a proverb iu all languages. See 
Lydia. 

Crommjfon (Kpoppvtap) or Cromj^on (Kpopvcap). 
A town in Megaris, ou the Saronic Gulf, which 
afterwards belonged to Corinth. It is celebrated 
iu mythology on account of its wild sow, which 
was slaiu by Theseus (q. v.). 

Cronia (ra Kpovia). A festival celebrated in Ath¬ 
ens, and also at Rhodes, in honour of Cronus (q. v.). 
Greek writers apply the same name to the Romau 
Saturnalia (q. v.), which the Cronia seems to have 
resembled. 

Cronius Mona (Kpoviov opos). A mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Cronus (Kpoi/or). Iu Greek mythology, the 
youngest sou of Uranus and Gaea, who mutilated 
and overthrew his fa¬ 
ther, and, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Titaus, made 
himself sovereign of the 
world. He took his sister 
Rhea to w ife, and became 
by her father of Hestia, 

Deiueter, Herd, Hades, 

Poseidon, and Zeus. But 
his mother prophesied 
that oue of bis childreu 
would overthrow him. 

He accordingly swallow¬ 
ed them all except Zeus, 
whom Rhea saved by a 
stratagem. (See Zeus.) 

Zeus, w'lien grown up, 
obtaiued the assistance 
of the Ocean-uymph 
Thetis in making Cro¬ 
nus disgorge his chil¬ 
dren, and then, with the 
lielpof h is ki usfolk, over¬ 
powered Cronus and the 
Titans. According to Cronus. (Pompeian Puintiug.) 
one version of the fable, 

Croons was imprisoned in Tartarus with the Ti¬ 
tans ; according to another, he was reconciled with 
Zens, and reigned with Rhadamanthus on the Isl¬ 
ands of the Blessed. Cronus seems origiually to 
have been a god of the harvest; whence it hap¬ 
pens that iu many parts of Greece the harvest 



month was called Croniou. His name being easi¬ 
ly confused with that of Chrouos (Xpovos, “Time”), 
he was afterwards erroneously regarded as the god 
of time. In works of art he was represented as an 
old mnu, with a mantle drawn over the back of his 
head and holding a sickle in his hand. The Ro¬ 
mans identified him with Saturnus, their god of 
sowing. See Saturnus. 

Crophi (Kpwcfai). A mountain of Egypt, between 
Elephautiud and Syend. Between this mountain 
and another called Mophi were the sources of the 
Nile, according to a statement made to Herodotus 
by an Egyptian priest at Sais (ii. 28). 

Cropia (Kpa> 7 m'a). An Attic deme belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Crot&Ium (jcporaXoi/). A kind of castanet or 
rattle used by dancers, and distinct from the cym- 
balum (q. v.) and the sistrum (q. v.). It was used 
by the Egyptians, and specimens of all these in¬ 
struments have been found in the tombs or de¬ 



picted on the monuments. The simplest form 
was a couple of shells or potsherds, pierced with 
holes and strung together; but brass and wood 
are also mentioned as materials (Eurip. Cycl. 204; 
Mart. xi. 16). Women who danced to the erota- 
lum were called crotalistriae (Propert. v. 8, 39). 

Crotdna or Croton (Kpormv). The modern Co- 
trone. A powerful city of Italy, in the Bruttiorum 
Ager, on the coast of the Sinus Tarentinns. Its 
foundation is ascribed to Myscellus, an Achaean 
leader, soon after Sybaris bad been colonized by 
a party of tbe same nation, which was about B.c. 
710. According to some traditions the origin of 
Crotona was much more aucient, and it is said to 
derive its name from the hero Croton. The resi¬ 
dence of Pythagoras (q. v.) and his most distin¬ 
guished followers in this city, together with the 
overthrow of Sybaris which it accomplished, and 
the exploits of Milo (q. v.) and of several other 
Crotouian victors in tbe Olympic Games, contrib¬ 
uted iu a high degree to raise its fame; and,in conse¬ 
quence, it was commouly said that the last athlete 
of Crotona was the first of the other Greeks. This 
city was also celebrated for its school of medicine, 
and was the birthplace of Democedes, who long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the first physician 
of Greece. About B.c. 510, Crotona sent an army 
of 100,000 men, commanded by the athlete Milo, 
against its powerful rival, Sybaris (q. v.), by which 
the latter city was destroyed. The removal of its 
rival, however, produced an euervating effect upon 
Crotona. As a proof of t lie remarkable change which 
took place iu the warlike spirit of this people, it is 
said that, on their being subsequently engaged in 
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hostilities with the Locrians, an array of 130,000 
Crotoniatae were routed by 10,000 of the enemy ou 
the banks of the Sagras. Such was, indeed, the loss 
they experienced in this battle that, according to 
Strabo, their city henceforth rapidly declined, and 
could no longer maintaiu the rank it had long 
held among the Italian repnblics. Dionysius the 
Elder, who was theu aiming at the subversion of 
all the States of Magua Graecia, having surprised 
the citadel, gained possession of the town, which, 
however, he did not long retain. Crotona was 
finally able to assert its independence against bis 
designs, as well as the attacks of the Bruttii; and 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy it was still a con¬ 
siderable city. But the consequences of the war 
which ensued with that king proved so ruinous to 
its prosperity that above one half of its extent be¬ 
came deserted. Crotona was theu occupied by the 
Bruttii, with the exception of the citadel, in which 
the chief inhabitants had takeu refuge; these, be¬ 
ing unable to defend the place against a Cartha¬ 
ginian force, soon after surrendered, and were al¬ 
lowed to withdraw to Locri. Crotona eventually 
fell into the hands of the Romans, in B.c. 193, and 
a colony was established there. 

Crucifixion. See Crux. 

Crucis Inventio. See Helena. 

Crumena (fiakavnov or ftaWavriou). A leathern 
bag slung round the neck and used as a purse. 
It usnally hung down behind; hence we find a 
master walking behind the slave who carries the 
purse, so that he may keep an eye ou it (Plaut. 
Pseud, i. 2, 37). 

Cruppellarii (Keltic). A word used by the Gauls 
to designate a class of gladiators who fought in 
complete armour (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 56). See 
Cataphracti. 

Cruquius (Jacques de Crusque). A Flemish 
scholar, born at Messines, near Ypres, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and for many 
years professor of the classical languages at 
Bruges. He is best remembered by his elaborate 
commentary on Horace, which first appeared at 
Antwerp in 1578. A second and improved edition 
was issued in 1611. The value of this edition lies 
chiefly in the fact that it gives readiugs from four 
MSS., kuowu as the Codices Blaudinii, that were 
then preserved in the Benedictine monastery of 
Blankeuberg (Mons Blandinius), aud that were 
subsequently destroyed, possibly in the sack of 
the monastery by a mob in 1566 (Palmer). The 
importance of one of these MSS., kuowu to Cru¬ 
quius as retustissimus , aud now styled Y, is very 
great, aud the same thing is true of the marginal 
commeuts which it contained written by some 
unknown scholar, who is usnally cited (from Cru¬ 
quius) as the Commentator Cruquianus. Besides 
this edition of Horace, Cruquius published an edi¬ 
tion of Cicero’s Oratio pro Milone (Antwerp, 1582), 
au Encomium Urbis Brugen»is f and some miscella¬ 
neous Latin verse. See Andrd, Bibliotheca Belgica, 
s. v. “CruquiusJordan, De Commentatore Cru - 
quiano (Kouigsberg, 1883); and Palmer, Satires of 
Horace (Introduction), pp. xxix.-xxxi. (1883). 

Crusta. A figure in low relief as distinguished 
from one in high relief, which was called emblema 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 4,23). See Caelatura ; Emblema. 

Crustumerium or Crustumium. A town of the 
Sabiues in the vicinity of Fidenae, and, like Fi- 


denae, founded by a colony from Alba. Its great 
antiquity is attested by Vergil (Aen. vii. 629) aud 
by Silius Italicus (viii. 367). From Pliny we learn 
that the Crustumini were vanquished by Romulus, 
and that a settlement was formed in their territory. 
Their city, however, was not finally conquered till 
the reign of the elder Tarquiu (Liv. i. 38). The 
name of Crustumini Colles appears to havebeeu 
given to the ridge of which the Mons Sacer formed 
a part. The tribe called Crustumiua evidently de¬ 
rived its name from this ancient city (Liv.xlii.34). 

Crux ((rravpos, <r*oXo^). The cross; an instru¬ 
ment of capital punishment used from a very early 
period in the East. 

The words oravp6<o aud cr«coXo 7 r(fd> (more usually 
dvaoravpow, dva<rKo\oni^(o) are applied to modes of 
execution which were certainly common amougtbe 
Persians; and it is probable that impalemeut, as 
well as actual crucifixion, was thus deuoted. It 
has been doubted whether the later or Roman 
method of crucifixion was practised by the Per¬ 
sians ; but the case of Artayctes (Herod, ix. 120) 
seems to prove that nailing to a tree or plank was 
uot unknown to them. It was the usual putmh- 
ment of rebels—at least of those who headed re¬ 
volt. Darius iu the Behistuu inscription boasts 
that he had “ crucified ” the leader of every rebel¬ 
lion that he had put down, giving their names 
(Rawlinsou’s Hei'odotus f vol. ii. Appendix); and it 
was inflicted on InaroB, the champion of Egyptian 
liberty (Thuc. i. 110). For the sake of ignomi¬ 
ny, the bodies of those who had been otherwise 
executed were sometimes exposed ou a cross after 
death, not always from humanity. Oroetes, after 
putting Polycrates to death iu some horrible way 
which Herodotus refuses to describe, crucified the 
corpse ( Herod, iii. 125). We find Xerxes thus treat¬ 
ing the body of Leonidas, no doubt as a rebel (He¬ 
rod. vii. 238); and at a later period Ptolemy Philo- 
pator does the same to Cleomeues after his snicide 
(Plut. Cleom. 38). According to a strange story in 
Pliny, Tarquinius Prisons adopted this form of post¬ 
humous disgrace to check the frequency of suicide 
among the citizens, driven to despair by the forced 
labour with which his gigantic buildiug operations 
were carried on (H. N. xxxvi. $ 107). 

Among ancient nations, the Carthaginians were 
conspicuous for their cruelty, aud crucifixion was 
horribly frequent among them; it was probably 
through their example that it was subsequently 
introduced iuto Sicily and Italy. It was the usual 
punishment of rebels, aud, as is well known, was 
commonly inflicted on unsuccessful generals (Po- 
lyb. i. 11, 24, 79, etc.). In the war with their mer¬ 
cenaries and African subjects which followed im¬ 
mediately upon the conclusion of the First Puuic 
War, the atrocities on both sides, ghastly enough 
in the narrative of Polybius, have been seusatiou- 
ally exaggerated in Flaubert’s novel SalammbS. 

The Greeks were honourably distinguished in 
the ancient world for their aversion to torture and 
mutilation in every shape; indeed, it is only in 
quite recent times that Christian Europe has at¬ 
tained the same standard of refinement. Iii some 
ways they could be cruel enough, and the fre¬ 
quency of capital punishments showed a singular 
disregard of human life. The rage of faction led 
to massacres like that of Corcyra, on which Thu¬ 
cydides moralizes iu a well-known passage (iii. 
81 foil.). Prisoners of war were put to death in 
cold blood - the Pl&taeans by the Spartaus (Tbnc, 
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lii. 68); the Athenian prisoners after Aegospotami 
to the number of 3000 (Plut. Alcib . 37 ; Lysand. 13). 
The Athenians ordered a massacre of all the adult 
males iu Mityleud, probably as many as 6000 (Thuc. 
iii. 36). 

With all this, however, the Greeks habitually ab¬ 
stained from aggravating their executions, wheth¬ 
er of criminals or prisoners of war, by insult and 
torture; and they especially abhorred outrages on 
women and children. This side of the Greek char¬ 
acter is well brought out in Mahaffy’s Social Life 
is Greece; see especially pp. 238, 262 full., 3d ed. 
It was so from the earliest historical times. The 
tyrants of the seveuth and sixth centuries are not 
charged with any atrocities like those of the Vis¬ 
conti and other mediaeval despots in Italy; even 
the bull of Phalaris (q. v.) is now explained as an in¬ 
strument of Phoenician Moloch-worship. A few iso¬ 
lated acts of vengeauce are recorded of this period, 
only however in the ontlyiug parts of the Grecian 
world, and therefore probably due to the couta- 
giou of barbariau example. During the struggles 
at Miletus between the wealthy citizens and the 
commonalty, the latter (who were called YipyiQes) 
when victorious collected the children of the rich 
upon threshing-floors and bad them trampled to 
death by oxen; the rich, having iu tiiru gaiued the 
upper hand, burnt in pitch (KartwimHray : cf. the 
tunica molesta of Juvenal, viii. 235; Mart. x. 25) 
all whom they got into their power, aloug with 
their children (Heracl. Pout. ap. Ath. xii. 524 a). 
This story belongs probably to the “ two genera¬ 
tions” of civil strife at Miletus recorded by He¬ 
rodotus; bnt no such horrors are mentioned in 
Greece proper, where even Helots and serfs ranked 
as Hellenes. Pisistratus and his sons governed 
according to the laws of Solon, and even the pro¬ 
ceedings which arose out of the mnrder of Hippar¬ 
chus fall short of the crnelties inflicted on regi¬ 
cides iu quite recent times. There is, in fact, no 
evidence that crucifixion, impalement, and burning 
alive were regarded as Greek puuishments, at least 
where, as in Hellas itself, there was no contact 
with less civilized races. It was the same with 
mutilations of all kinds, sncli as the blinding pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of Locri in Italy (Demosth. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, $ 140) or the cutting off of hands 
and feet as practised by the Persians (Xen. A nab, 
i. 9, $ 13). The cruelties alluded to in Aesch. Eum. 
186-190, including irapalemeut, are those not of 
Greeks, but of barbarians, and the distinction is 
pointedly drawn. The Greeks distinguished be¬ 
tween reverence for the human body, for which 
they had a passionate admiration as shown iu 
their athletic exercises and their works of art, and 
revereuce for human life, which they held cheap 
enough. This feeling continued unimpaired as 
loug as Greece retained her freedom. 

Iu the Macedonian period Greece no longer en¬ 
joyed this happy immunity; as a mere province 
iu a larger Hellenism, it was influenced by lower 
and less humane races. Alexander himself is not 
free from the stain of cruelty, as is shown by his 
treatment of real or supposed conspiracies against 
his person in the cases of Pbilotas and Hermolaiis. 
He is said to have either hanged or crucified 2000 
Tyrians; he certainly crucified Musicanus, the In¬ 
dian rajah who had rebelled after being reinstated iu 
his dominions (Arrian, Anab. vi. 17). His successors 
improved upon his example : a year after his death 
Perdiccas and Enmenes crucified the aged Ariara- 


thes of Cappadocia after other tortures (Diod. xviii. 
16); Lysimachus threatened to crucify the Cyre- 
naic philosopher Theodorus, though an ambassador, 
but did not carry out his threat (Cic. Tuec. i. 43, $ 
102). Nicocreon of Cyprus, contemporary with Alex¬ 
ander, actually pounded the philosopher Auaxar- 
chus to death in a mortar (Cic. Itoc. ii. 22, $ 52). A 
similar story is told of an older philosopher, Zeno 
the Eleatic, and a tyrant of his native city (Cic. 
1. c.); but the accounts are contradictory. Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, used as an engine of torture 
a figure studded with nails resembliug the Eiseme 
Jungfrau of some German cities (Polyb. xiii. 7). 
It is not necessary to pursue the records of this 
period any further. The general aversion of the 
Greeks to degrading punishments was uot under¬ 
stood by grammarians who lived under the law of 
the later Roman Empire, nor by scholars like Lip- 
sius (De CVuce, 1592), in whose time even worse hor¬ 
rors were perpetrated. 

The Romans were naturally a hard-hearted peo¬ 
ple, and Livy shows considerable audacity in say¬ 
ing that the dismembering of Mettius Fufetius 
was the only example in their history of a disre¬ 
gard of the laws of humauity; adding that they 
might boast that no nation had employed milder 
puuishments (i. 28). From the language of Cicero 
(Pro Rab. Perd. 4, $ 13) it has been inferred that 
crucifixion was in use in the regal period. But 
the words of the old law point rather to simple 
hanging ( infelici arboti reate suapendito, Liv. i. 26), 
though the cross 
was uo doubt called 
arbor infelix iu later 
times. Cicero, who 
is arguing against 
the revival of theob- 
solete law of perdu - 
ellio and the capital 
punishment of cit¬ 
izens in any shape, 
is speaking rhetor¬ 
ically throughout: 
he q uotes the form u - 
la without the word 
veste f a misleading 
and doubtless inten¬ 
tional omission, and . . _ . „ _ . ...... 

talks vaguely of the 

cross ($$ 10, 11, 16) and of the detested Tar- 
qnin ($ 13). No historical conclusions can be 
drawn from a speech so obviously designed to 
confuse the questions at issue. It is highly prob¬ 
able that the Romans derived this punishment 
from the Carthagiuians; at least no mention of it 
appears to occur before the Second Punic War. 
First we find Haunibal crucifying a guide who 
had misled him (Liv. xxii. 13); then the Romans 
practise it on slaves and deserters (Liv. xxii. 33; 
xxx. 43, $ 13; xxxiii. 36). This last passage de¬ 
scribes a revolt among the slaves in Etruria, B.c. 
196; the ringleaders are scourged and crucified, 
the rest given up to tbeir masters to be dealt with 
at discretion. The enormous increase in the num¬ 
bers of slaves under the later Republic height¬ 
ened the dread of a rising aiuoug them, and the 
Roman system became more and more one of undis¬ 
guised terrorism. Two desperate rebellions broke 
out in Sicily, and were only put down by regu¬ 
lar armies—the first in B.c. 134-133, the second 
lasting four years, 102-99. After the pacification 
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by the praetor M\ Aqnillius in B.c. 99, a regula¬ 
tion was made, and strictly euforced by successive 
governors of the islaud, that no slave should be 
allowed to carry a weapon. A few years later, 
the praetor L. Domitius received a boar of re¬ 
markable size as a present; he inquired who had 
killed it, and fiuding that it was a slave employed 
as a shepherd, he summoned the man before him 
and asked him how he had contrived to destroy 
it. The shepherd, who expected a reward, replied 
that he had killed it with a boar-spear (venabulo); 
upon which Domitius at once ordered him to be 
crucified. Cicero tells this story with only faint 
disapproval, while he dwells complacently on the 
fact that there were no more revolts of the slaves 
in Sicily (Cic. in Verr. v. 3, 4, $$ 7, 8). When the 
servile war of Spartacus was at last put down by 
Crassus, the prisoners, to the number of 6000. 
were crucified all along the Appian Way, between 
Capua and Rome (App. B. C. i. 120). The power of 
masters over their slaves was at this period, and 
for some time later, absolute; even the good-na- | 
tured Horace treats as a joke the possibility of I 
their being crucified for slight offences (5at. i. 3, | 
80 foil.). The first measure passed in their fa¬ 
vour was the Lex Petronia (q. v.); Hadrian for¬ 
bade them to be executed without the sentence 
of a magistrate; Antoninus Pius ordered that the 
murder of a slave by his master should be pun¬ 
ished as homicide. Besides slaves, the provincials 
were liable to crucifixion for the greater crimes, 
such as murder, piracy (Suet. Iul. 4), brigandage, 
and especially for revolts and conspiracies. The 
obstinacy of the Jews was particularly exasperat¬ 
ing to the Romans, and their repeated rebellions 
were followed by the wholesale iufiiction of this 
punishment; thus Varus (the same who perished in 
Germany) crucified 2000 at once (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
10, $ 10); Gessius Florus several hundreds, includ¬ 
ing Roman citizeus of Jewish birth (id. B. I. ii. 14, 

$ 9); Titus so many that “room was wanting for 
the crosses, and crosses for the bodies” (id. ib. vi. 
28); and Hadrian, after the final revolt, 500 a day 
for some time. Under the Empire the right of the 
ciri* Roman us was no longer respected; the first 
instance, probably, of the crucifixion of a citizen 
in Rome itself is that, under Galba, of a guardian 
who poisoned his ward (Suet. Galb. 9). Afterwards 
the odious distinction between the honestioree and 
humiliores was introduced, and this and other tor¬ 
tures were freely inflicted upon the latter, espe¬ 
cially for maiestas or crimes against the State or 
the person of the emperor (Paul. Sent . v. 23, 1; Dig. 
48,19, tit. de poenis). 

The mode of punishment is too well known to 
need much description. Scourging, as with Ro¬ 
man capital punishments in general, usually pre¬ 
ceded it. Three kinds of crosses were in common 
use: the crux commiesa, or T shape ; the crux tm- 
miesa , with a projection at the top, to which was 
affixed the titulus , setting forth the crime of the 
sufferer (this was the most common); and the crux 
decussata , iu the shape of an X (St. Andrew’s cross). 
The word crux iB also applied to the single stake 
used iu impalement; the latter process is alluded 
to by Seneca in two passages, but, as he is speak¬ 
ing of death by torture in general, it may be 
doubted, in the absence of direct evidence, wheth¬ 
er this was a Roman custom (Cone, ad Marciam, 20, 
$ 3, where crucifixion with the head downward iB 
mentioned). The upright post is called s/ipes, the 


transverse beam patibulum ; and it was this, rath¬ 
er than the entire instrument, which the criminal 
carried to the place of execution (Plant. Mostell. i. 

1, 53, and ap. Non. s. v. patibulum). It was impos¬ 
sible that the whole weight of the body should 
rest upon the nails; hence there was a piece of 

wood projecting 
from the itipet on 
which the sufferer 
sat, or rather rode 
(Tertull. adv. Xat. 
i. 12; cf. Iren. adt. 
Baer. i. 12). The 
expression acuta ii 
aedeam ervee , in the 
fa m o u s line® of 
Maecenas ap. Sen. 
Ep. 101, probably 
refers to this sup¬ 
port, and not, as 
Lipsins thought, to impalement. When it was 
wanting, the body was probably sustained by 
ropes; the combination of ropes with nails is 
mentioned by Pliny as charms (B. AT. xxviii. $ 
46). See Eculeus. 

The martyrologies contain accounts of sufferers 
bound to the cross w ithout the use of nails, sod 
left to die of hnuger and exhanstiou ; when it is 
added that in some instances they survived nine 
days, w'e must be allowed to disbelieve. The 
criminal was stripped of his clothes—the cloth 
around the loins, as to which the Christ inn tradi¬ 
tion is constant, seems to have been exceptional— 
and nsually hoisted on to the cross after it had 
been set up. Sometimes he was stretched upon it 
on the ground, and then lifted with it; but the 
former method was the commoner, and henoe the 
phrases cruet suffigere, in crucem agere or tollert , oc¬ 
cur oftener than cruet affigere . The well-known 
breaking of the legs to hasten death is allnded to 
by Plautus ( Poen . iv. 2, 64) and Cicero (Phil. xiii. 
12, $ 27). The dead body w’us generally left bang¬ 
ing ou the cross, to be devoured by birds aud 
beasts; the feet were but little raised above the 
ground (not as in most pictures), and it was not 
out of the reach of the latter (Hor. Ep. i. 16, 48; 
Juv. xiv. 77). Sepulture was therefore forbidden, 
and a soldier set to watch the corpse (Petron. Ill, 
112). The place for these executions was always 
outside the walls of cities; at Rome it was the 
Campus Esqniliuus, to the east of the city, part of 
which was after wards occupied by the gardeus of 
Maecenas. 

With the establishment of Christianity the as¬ 
sociations connected with the Cross led to its abo¬ 
lition, though not from humanity, as other, cruel 
punishments were retained. Constantine at the 
beginning of bis reign had sanctioned it in the 
case of slaves and freedmen, but later he abol¬ 
ished it. 

See the article “Krenz” in Kraus, Realencyclo- 
pddie d. Christlichen Alterthums (1886), where a list 
of the various forms of the cross is given; also 
Mortillet, 1* Signe de la Croix avant le CkrUtia- 
nisme (1866); Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung 
(Breslau, 1878); and Huscbke, Die Malta (Leipzig, 
1882). 

Cxypta (icpviTTT}). Any long, narrow vault, either 
dark or dimly lighted. It is used in three specific 
senses: (1) A tunnel for draining purposes. (2) A 
dark vaulted passage in any building, as under 
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the oavea in the amphitheatre or behind the scona 
of a theatre. (3) A covered corridor above ground, 
dimly lighted in summer for the sake of coolness, 
and very commonly attached to the sides of an 
open colounade (portion*). This was probably the 
species of crypta known as crypto portions. See 
Porticus. 

Cryptla (Kpvmtla, Kpxmrla, or Kpvirrr)). A sys¬ 
tem of secret police adopted by the Spartaus in 
order to maiutaiu their control over the Helots; 
perhaps, as Grote thinks, over the Perioeci also. 
As to the main features of thia system there is no 
doubt. We learn that a number of active young 
Spartans were despatched every year by the Ephors, 
immediately npon their entry into office, to the 
different parts of the country. They were to post 
themselves as secretly as possible in conveuieut 
places from which to explore the neighbourhood 
and to make observations. If they found anything 
suspicious, they were either to report it or to sup¬ 
press it themselves on the Bpot (Schumann, Antiq. 

i. 195, Eng. trans.). The institution served not 
merely to break up organization and to check the 
possibility of an outbreak among their oppressed 
subjects, but as a useful military training in habits 
of endurance suited to a dominant race. On the 
latter ground it is proposed by Plato for bis ideal 
Cretau colony iu the Laics, and his way of express¬ 
ing himself shows that he is referring to a Spartan 
custom really existing (i. 633 B; vi.763B; cf. Grote, 

ii. 144 n.). The a-yptia may thus be considered as 
to a certain extent a species of armed police force, 
and the young men who were ordered to undertake 
it appear also to have formed a special corps in the 
army; at least we read of a commander of the 
cryptia in the battle of Sellasia (Pint. Cleom. 28). 
To these nndonbted facts later authors added some 
curious statements, which have been much crit¬ 
icised iu recent times. According to Plutarch, who 
quotes Aristotle os his authority, the Ephors every 
year declared war formally against the Helots, iu 
order that they might be killed without scruple; 
and they further, not every year as sometimes 
stated, but at intervals (At a xpovov), sent young 
Spartaus armed with daggers to assassinate such 
of the Helots as were thought formidable (Pint. 
Lycurg. 28). The language of Plutarch is somewhat 
loose. In oue sentence he states that the young 
men went out iuto the roads by night aud slew all 
whom they caught (rovr AXioicopcvovs), implyiug 
that the Helots lived under a sort of “curfew” 
law, which confined them to their houses at night 
to prevent conspiracies; in the uext sentence that 
they often ranged over the fields, and despatched 
the strongest aud bravest of them. The latter 
phrase, however, agrees with the account of Hera- 
clides Ponticus that they killed ooovc Av cmrfj^ciop 
f ( Fragm . ii. 4 ap. C. MUller, ii. 210). Otfried Miil- 
ler, whose criticism habitually tends to softeu the 
harsher features of the Spartau institutions, com¬ 
bats the notion that the Helots were annually 
huuted down aud destroyed (DoiHans, iii. 3, $ 4); 
and Schumann calls it “an exaggeration which is 
really too absurd to deserve serious confutation ” 

L c.). Grote, no friend to Sparta, rejects 
the annual or periodical massacre of the Helots 
and the formal declaration of war against them, 
which, he justly observes, “ would provoke the 
reaction of despair rather than enforce tranquil¬ 
lity”; aud eveu suggests a doubt as to the fact of 
Aristotle’s having really made the statement as¬ 


cribed to him by Plutarch, on the ground that he 
does not mention the subject in his Politics , where 
be speaks at some length both of the Spartan con¬ 
stitution aud of the Helots. See Helotae. 

Cryptoportlcus. See Crypta. 

Ctesias (K rgotac). A Greek historian, born in 
Cnidus iu Caria, aud a contemporary of Xenophon. 
He belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae at 
Cnidus. Iu B.c. 416, he went to the Persian court, 
and became private physician to King Artaxerxes 
Muemon. In this capacity he accompanied the 
king ou his expedition against his brother Cyrus, 
and cured him of the wound which he received in 
the battle of Cunaxa, B.c. 401. In 399, he returned 
to his native city, aud worked up the valuable ma¬ 
terial which he had collected during his residence 
iu Persia, partly from his own observation and 
partly from his study of the royal archives, iuto a 
History of Persia (IlcpoiKd), in twenty-three books. 
The work was written in the Ionic dialect. The 
first six books treated the history of Assyria, the 
remaining ones that of Persia from the earliest 
times to events within his own experience. Cte- 
sias’s work was much used by the ancient histo¬ 
rians, though he w-as censured ns untrustworthy 
and indifferent to truth—a charge which may be 
I due to the fact that lie followed Persian author¬ 
ities, and thus often differed, to the disadvantage 
of the Greeks, from the version of facts current 
among his countrymen. Only fragments and ex- 
| tracts of the book survive, and part of an abridg- 
j ment in Photius (Cod. 72). The same is true of his 
I’li/ducd, or notices of the researches which he had 
made in Persia ou the geography and productions 
of India. See Blum, Herodot und Ctcsias (Heidel¬ 
berg, 1836); and Gilmore, The Fragments of the Per- 
sica of Ctesias (1888). 

Cteaibfca Machlna. An hydraulic engine 
named after its inventor, Ctesibius (q. v.) of Alex¬ 
andria. In the language of modern hydraulics it 
I is a double-action forcing pump. Vitruvius, iu 
his description (x. 10 [7]), speaks of it as designed 
I to raise water, while Ctesibius’s pupil, Hero (Pneu- 
mat. p. 180), describes, under the name of otyoav, a 
machine identical in principle, but of improved 
construction, aud says that it w*ns used as a fire- 
engine (els tovs (ptrpgopovs). Indeed, the same 
principle has been employed in modern fire-engines. 
The remains of such a oitfxav were discovered at 
Castrum Novum, near CivitA Vccchia, in 1795, hav¬ 
ing probably served to supply the public baths 
with water. 

The following cut illustrates the construction 
of Ctesibius’s invention as described by Vitruvius. 
Two cylinders (modioli), B B, 
are connected by pipes with 
a receiver ( catinus ), A, which 
is closed by a cowl ( paenula ), 

D. In each cyliuder a pis¬ 
ton (embolus masculus ), C, is 
worked by menus of its rod 
( regula ). In the bottom of 
each cylinder, and at the 
opening of each pipe into the cicsibicaMachioa. (inch ) 
receiver, is a movable lid or 
valve (assis), which only opens upwards. The bot¬ 
toms of the cylinders are inserted into a reservoir, 
or connected with it by pipes. When one of the 
piston9 is raised, a vacuum is produced in the cyl¬ 
inder, and the atmospheric pressure forces a stream 
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of water past tlie raised valve into the cylinder. 
When this stream ceases, the valve falls; and if 
the piston is forced down, the water is driven ont 
of the cyliuder into the pipe, aud past the valve 
into the receiver, aud retained there by the closiug 
of the valve. If the two pistons are worked alter¬ 
nately, so that one descends as the other rises, a 
continuous stream of water is forced out of the 
top of th e paenula. 

Ctesiblus (Krrjo-iftios). A native of Ascra and 
contemporary of Archimedes, who flourished dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Ptolemy II. and Ptolemy III., or 
between b.c. 260 and 240. He was the son of a 
barber, aud for some time exercised at Alexandria 
the calling of his parent. His mechanical genius, 
however, soon caused him to emerge from obscur¬ 
ity, and he became known as the iuventor of sev¬ 
eral very ingenious contrivances for raising water, 
etc. The invention of clepsydrae , or water clocks, 
is also ascribed to him. (Cf. Vitruvius, ix. 9.) He 
wrote a book on hydraulic machines, which is now 
lost. See Clepsydra; CtesibicaMachina; Horo¬ 
logium. 

Cteslphon (Kn^o-t^aiiO. (1) A city of Assyria 
on the east bank of the Tigris, three Roman miles 
from Seleucia ou the west bank. It first became 
an important place under the Parthians, whose 
kings used it for some time as a wiuter residence. 
(2) See Aeschines ; Demosthenes. 

Cuba, Cunina, and Rumina. Three Roman 
divinities worshipped as the protectors of children 
in the cradle ( cunae ). Libations of milk were made 
in their bouonr. See August. De Civ . Dei, iv. 10; 
Lactaut. i. 20, 36. 

Cubicularii. Slaves who had charge of the 
sleeping and dwelling rooms. They were com¬ 
monly divided into watches ( stationes ) for day and 
night, and also into decuries (Orelli, 4663; Suet. 
Domit. 17). Under the later emperors the cubicu¬ 
larii of the palace were called praepositi sacra 
cubiculo , aud were persons of high rank. 

CubictUum usually means a sleeping and dwell¬ 
ing room in a Roman house, but is also applied to 
the pavilion or box in which the Roman emperors 
were accustomed to witness the public games (Suet. 
Nei\ 12; Plin. Paneg. 51). See Circus. 

Cubitus (jnJxvf). A measure of length used by 
the Greeks, Romans, aud other natious, was orig¬ 
inally the length of the human arm from the elbow 
to the wrist, or to the tip of the middle finger; the 
latter was its signification among the Greeks and 
Roinaus. It was equal to a foot and a half; aud 
therefore the Roman cubit was a little less, and 
the Greek cubit a little more, than a foot and a 
half English—the respective lengths of the foot 
being, in millimetres, Greek 308.3, English 304.7, 
Roman 295.7. The Greek cubit was, millimetres 
462.4, the Romau 443.6. The cubit was divided 
by the Greeks into 2 spans (<rmOapal) f 6 hand- 
breadths (naXaioTal), and 24 finger-breadths (8a*- 
vvAoi); ftl, d by the Romans into feet, 6 breadths 
(palmi ), and 24 thumb - breadths ( pollices ). See 
Hultscb, Metrol. pp. 29, 62, aud tables. 

Cubus (*u)3or). A die, cube. (See Tessera.) A 
cubic foot of water was the amphora or quadrantal , 
the principal liquid measure. See Quadrantal. 

Cucullus. (1) A funnel-shaped roll of paper 
used by the Roman shop-keepers to wrap pow¬ 
ders, drugs, etc.—the English “ screw” (Mart. iii. 


2). Hence (2) a cowl, intended to be used iu the 
open air, and to be drawn over the head to protect 
it from the injuries of the weather, iustead of a 
hat or cap. It was worn by travellers, shepherds, 
husbandmen, aud hunters; and by soldiers on ser¬ 
vice in cold climates, as is seen ou Trajan’s Column; 
aud also in city life, even by persons of distinction 
who wished to go abroad without being recognized 
(Juv. vi. 330). The cowl was sometimes a separate 
garment (Mart. xiv. 132). Occasionally it formed 
part of the lacema or paenula or 
other cloak, which was then said to 
be cucullatus (laid. Orig. xix. 24,17). 
This is shown iu the figure auuexed, 
from a relief representing a travel¬ 
ler leaving his inn ( Bullet . Napol. 
1848, 1). Iu either case the hood 
might be worn over the head or 
thrown back on the shoulder. The 
use of the cowl and also of the 
cape, which served the same pur¬ 
pose, was allowed to slaves by a 
law in the Codex Theodosianus. 
Cucullus. (Figure c ow ls were imported into Italy 
from Samtonge in France (Santonux 
cucullo , Jnv. viii. 145), and from the country of the 
Bardaei in Illyria. * Those from the latter locality 
were probably of a peculiar fashion, which gave 
origin to the term bardocucullus . 

Cudo or Cudon. A helmet of very simple form, 
fitting close like a skull-cap, made of 
leather or the skins of wild animals (Sil. 

Ital. viii. 493). It is probably to be iden¬ 
tified with the Homeric Karairv$ or hel¬ 
met of Diomedes (II. x. 258), described 
as d^aXov, “ without knobs or projec¬ 
tions,” and SKo<f)ov t “ without plume or 
horse-hai r crest ”; known also by Greek representa¬ 
tions of that hero, from one of which iu bronze the 
annexed example is taken. 

Cuirass. See Lorica ; Thorax. 

Cujacius (Jacques de Cujas). A distinguished 
expounder of the Roman law. He was bom at 
Toulouse in 1522, the sou of a tauner, and after be¬ 
ing educated iu the law, lectured at Cabors ia 
1554, becoming iu the following year professor in 
the Uuiversity of Bourges. From this seat of 
learning he was called to Valence in 1557, re¬ 
turning to Bourges in 1576. He died October 
4th, 1590. Cujacius won a remarkable reputa¬ 
tion by his study of the MSS. of the Romau ju¬ 
ristic writings, and by his brilliaut emendations 
that served to remove much of the obscurity that 
had enveloped the nicer questions of Romau law. 
These emendations were published iu part in the 
work entitled Ohservationum et Emendationum Libri 
X VIII —a treatise that contemporary writers styled 
opus incomparabile . He also published editions of 
the Institutes, Pandects, etc., of Justinian, a part 
of the Theodosiau Code, a Greek vereiou of the 
Justinian laws, besides commentaries on the Com - 
suetudines Feudorum t and on several books of the 
Decretals. His Observationes iuoluded a wide range 
of classical reading and criticism, so that be is fre¬ 
quently cited by philologists and studeuts of the 
ancieut literatures as well as by jurists. 

The first complete collection of the writings of 
Cujacius w as the edition of Fabrot, 10 vols. (Paris, 
1658), reprinted at Naples (1757); and at Venice 
and Modena in 11 vols. (1758-82). See Spangeu- 
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berg, Cujacius und seine Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 
1822). 

Colclta. See Lkctus. 

Culex. “The Gnat.” A poem often ascribed 
to Vergil, who is, in fact, known to have composed 
in his youth a poem with that title (Stat. Silvae, 
ii. 7, 73; Suet. Vit. Lucani. p. 50, Reiff.). The in¬ 
ternal evidence is, however, against the view that 
the one now extant is the original, though some 
scholars (as Heyne and Hildebrandt) have sup¬ 
posed it to be the same with later interpolations. 
The Culex is a short epic of 414 hexameter lines, 
whose subject may be considered as partly pastoral 
and partly mock-heroic. A goatherd leads out his 
flocks to feed upon the pastures near Mount Cith- 
aeron. Having fallen asleep, be is suddenly roused 
from bis slumbers by the bite of a guat; aud, while 
awakening, he crushes to death the insect which 
had inflicted the wound. He then perceives a huge 
serpent approaching, which, if his sleep had not 
been broken, would inevitably have destroyed him. 
The shade of the gnat appears to the goatherd on 
the following niglit, and reproaches him with hav¬ 
ing occasioned its death at the moment when it 
had saved his life. The insect describes all that 
it had seen in the infernal regions during its wan¬ 
derings, having as yet obtained no fixed habita¬ 
tion. Next day the goatherd prepares a tomb, 
in order to procure repose for the ghost of his 
benefactor, aud celebrates iu due form its ob¬ 
sequies. See Birt, Hist. Hexam. Lat. (Bonn, 1876); 
R. Ellis, in the Jour . of Philology , vol. xvi. p. 
153; and Hildebrandt, Studien auf d. Geb. d. rom . 
Poesie und Metrilc (Leipzig, 1887). The text 
is included in Ribbeck’s edition of the works of 
Vergil, aud edited by Leo (Berlin, 1891). 

Culina ( oirravtov ). A kitchen. The illustration 
represents a kitchen stove in the house of Pansa 


at Pompeii, with some 
cooking utensils upon 
it, as discovered when 
first excavated—viz., a 
strainer (colum), a kitch¬ 
en knife ( culter coquina- 
ris), and an implement 

for dressing eggs (sup- Kitchen Stove. (House of Pansa, 
posed a pal are). See Pompeii.) 

DOMU8, p. 546. 

Culpa. See article in the Appendix. 



Culter, dim. CULTELLU8 (paxatpa, kottis, affray is). 
A knife with only oue edge, which formed a straight 
line, the blade being pointed aud 
its back curved. It was used chief¬ 
ly for killing animals, either in 
hunting, in the slaughter-house, or 
at the altar. The minister, or at¬ 
tendant on the priest, is called cul- 
trarius, since he and not the priest 
did the actual killing. The ac¬ 
companying illustration is taken 
from Gruter ( Inscript . vol. ii. p. 640, 
The 



Cultri. (From 
Tombstouo of a 
Cultrarius.) 


no. 11). 
name culter was 
also applied to 
razors, pruning- 
k u i v e 8, and 
kitchen knives. 
That in these 
cases the culter 
was different 
from those above 
represented, and 
most probably 
smaller, is cer¬ 
tain ; s i u c e, 
wheuever it was 



Cultrarius. (Bas-relief from Pompeii.) 



Kitchen Utensils from Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 
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nsed for shaving or domestic purposes, it was al¬ 
ways distinguished from the common culter by 
some epithet, as culter tonsorius f culter coquinaris. 

Cultrarius. See Culter. 

Culullns. A calix or cup of eartheuware used 
by thepon/t/fces for sacrificial purposes. 

Cumae. See article in the Appendix. 

Cunae, Cunabtila (Xikvov , oKacfiq ). A cradle. It 
has been thought that cradles were little used by 
the Greeks, at least in early 
times; since Plato, in a pas¬ 
sage on the puttiug of in¬ 
fants to sleep, mentions 
only singing the lullaby and 
rocking in the arms ( Ley. 
vii.790 D). But various sul>- Cradle. (Museum at Beaune.) 
stitutes are mentioned. 

Heracles, according to tradition, was cradled in his 
father’s shield (Theocr. xxiv.4); Dionysus in a win¬ 
nowing-fan ( \Ikvovj vannus), which accordingly 
was borne in his processions; other deities in the 
same manner. The ark or cradle in which chil¬ 
dren were exposed is alveus , o-Ka(f)r}; but it is only 
in quite late authors that we find aKa<f)qv bt aireiW, 
“ to rock the cradle” (Ael. //. A. xi. 14). 

In the Roman period cradles were regularly used 
(Plaut. True. v. 13 and elsewhere), and were made 
to rock. We find a female slave called cunaria 
(Grut. Inscript. 311,7); and a male slave, who per¬ 
haps in time became the child’s paedagogus (cm- 
narum motor , Mart. xi. 39, 1). 

Cunaxa (Kovi/a£a). A small town iu Babylonia, 
ou the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought 
here between the younger Cyrus and his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former was 
killed (b.c. 401). See Anabasis; Artaxerxes; 
Cyrus; Xenophon. 

Cunctator. “ The delayer.” A nickname giveu 
to Q. Fabius Maximus (q. v.) because of his policy 
of delay iu the Second Punic War. 

Cuneiform. A name given to the form of writ¬ 
ing whose characters resemble a wedge ( cuneus ). 
The French equivalent is tite-d-clou ; the German, 
keilformig; and iu English, the terms “cuneatic” 
and “arrow-headed” are sometimes used as syno¬ 
nyms. This species of writing was employed by 
the ancient Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Armenians, Elamites, and Persians, who have left 
ns specimens of it upon clay,stone, metal, and glass, 
either moulded (as in the clay) or cut and chiselled 
(as upon the other substances). The use of the 
cuneiform characters dates from a period not later 
than B.c. 3800, and w'as continued uutil a ceutnry 
or so after the beginning of the Christian era. 
The oldest specimen uow known to exist is an in¬ 
scription upon a bit of porphyry assigned to the 
time of Sargon of Agadd. The latest example is 
preserved at Munich, and is as late as a.d. 80. 

It is only in the present century that scholars 
have been able to decipher the cuueatic characters, 
and to interpret satisfactorily the inscriptions that 
coutaiu them. It was, iu fact, many years before 
"-any one conceived the notion that the curious 
arrow -hearted marks on the vast ruins of Persepo- 
lis and other parts of Persia had anything to do 
with language at all. It was iu 1618 that an ink¬ 
ling of the truth first eutered the mind of Garcia 
de Silva Figueroa, au ambassador of Philip III. of 


Spain. In that year he visited Persepolis, and, be¬ 
coming imbued with a belief that the arrow-beads 
were some form of writing, bad a portion of one 
inscription copied. This be carried back to Eu¬ 
rope, where it attracted the attention of other 
savants. In 1674, the French traveller Cbardin, 
after visiting Persepolis, published copies of three 
sets of inscriptions, with an account of the curious 
characters as observed by him, pronouncing them 
to be writing and not hieroglyphs, but expressing 
his conviction that no one wonld ever be able to 
decipher them. More than a century later (iu 
1782), a French botanist named Michaux sent to 
Paris a stone which he had found at Bagdad cov¬ 
ered with cuneiforms. By this time the curiosity 
of the learned had become awakened, and the mys¬ 
tery surrounding these inscriptions excited the 
interest of the ablest scholars of Europe, who grad¬ 
ually accumulated a large number of specimens of 
the cuneiform, as other travellers brought back 
from the East valuable materials for study. It 
was long, however, before auything beyond mere 
conjecture was attained; and many varied and 
conflicting theories were put forward. The char¬ 
acters were said to be ouly fanciful desigus of the 
Oriental architects and devoid of meaning. Again, 
they were explained (by Witte of Rostock) as due 
to the work of many generations of worms. Others 
explained them as the w'riting of the Guebres. Still 
others viewed them as charms, cabalistic signs, or 
astrological formulae. Lichtenstein thought tbit 
he had found in them certain passages from the 
Kor&n written in Kufic. Kaempfer hesitated 
whether to explain them as Chinese or as modifi¬ 
cations of the Hebrew. Other scholars pronounced 
them Runes, Oghams, Old Greek, or Samaritan. 

The first light on this apparently insoluble prob¬ 
lem was due to the acute researches of Karsten 
Niebuhr, who, withont professing to read or inter¬ 
pret the inscriptions, proved the existence in them 
of three distinct varieties of cuneiform alphabet, 
instead of the single one that had been assumed 
before his time. The threefold inscriptions at Per¬ 
sepolis he then rightly explained as transcriptions 
of the same matter iu the three alphabets. This 
brilliant discovery was developed by Tycbsen of 
Rostock (1798) aud Miinter of Copenhagen (1800), 
whose labours cleared the way for the magnificent 
success of Georg Friedrich Grotefcnd (q. v.), vbo, 
on September 7th, 1802, presented to the Academy 
of Gottingen the first cuneiform alphabet with its 
phonetic equivalents. It may be observed that 
this date and meeting are doubly important in the 
history of language-stody, for then was also pre¬ 
sented the first reading of the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs by Hey lie. Twenty years later, St. Martin 
demonstrated a part of the fiexional system; and 
Burnonf, Lassen, Westergoanl, Beer, Jacques, and 
finally Sir Henry Rawlinson followed, each with 
his contributions towards a more perfect under¬ 
standing of the characters and of the language 
which they embodied. Rawlinson, it may be re¬ 
marked, was the first to read and publish the 1000 
or more lines of the great Behistnu inscription. 
(See the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1846.) 

Inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform are usual¬ 
ly in three parallel columns, being the same text 
translated into three languages and alphabets: 
Persian, Median (al&o called Scythic and New 
Susian), and Babylouian — these being the thw* 
great peoples under the dominion of the Ache*- 
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Black Obelisk with Cuneiform Inscriptions. (British Museum.) 

menian kings, who thus promulgated their decrees 
in three languages. 

(1) Babylonian. This is the most ancient and 
most important of the three varieties of cuneiform. 

With it are inscribed tablets and cylinders, giving 
a vast amount of information on history, arche¬ 
ology, law, government, and mythology. 

(2) Scythic. The Scythic cuneiform is never 
found alone (with one exception), and represents 
an alphabet of some 100 characters. The language 
which they embody is an Ugro-Fiuuic dialect, of 
which little as yet is knowu. 

(3) Persian. The Persian cuneiform, which al¬ 
ways stands first in the triliugnal inscriptions, is 
the most recent of the three, and consists of some 
44 characters. It is characterized by an oblique 
stroke which divides its words, and the wedges of 
which it is composed never cross oue another. The 
language of the Persian cuneiform is cognate with 
the Avestau, and is the parent tougne of the mod¬ 
ern Persian. This character was used in the peri¬ 
od from B.c. 570-370. In it is written the great 
inscription of Darius Uystaspis at Behistun, con¬ 
taining a genealogical record, a description of the 
extent of his dominions, a list of the great events 

r m et k- -m <n 8 

Persian. 

£-TT m m < *1T 

Scythic or New Sasian. 

em -iw e-t: *h< 


Babylonian. 

The Name Darias (Daryavas) in Cuneiform Characters. 


of his reign, with prayers to 
Ormiizd and the spirits. Most 
of these inscriptions have been 
found at Persepolis (q. v.), Be- 
histtin, Naksh-i-Rustam, and 
Hamadan. 

Tbe cuneiform characters 
were origiually pictures of the 
objects which they stood for 
(i deographs), like the Egyp t i an 
hieroglyphics and the earlier 
characters in Chinese; but as 
time went on tbe forms were 
modified and simplified so as 
to lose their pictorial charac¬ 
ter, though a few still Suggest 
the primitive design. 

At first they were drawn in 
outline on a vegetable sub¬ 
stance ( likhu8i ), but a little 
later on clay, to the difficulties 
of which are due the first mod¬ 
ification in the original shapes 
of the letters. The suhsequen t 
use of stone aud metal carried 
this modification still further. 
An archaic revival, however, 
set in during the age of Assur- 
bani-pal, when it became cus¬ 
tomary to use once more the 
most ancient characters. The 
signs, originally ideographic, 
became subsequently phouet- 
ic, denoting each a syllable. 
Tbe cuneiform syllabary con¬ 
tains in all some 2000 signs—ideographic, syllabic, 
or purely phonetic—being sometimes used iu oue 
way aud somet imes iu auother. 

The characters were inscribed upon stone, glass, 
aud metal with a chisel; and upon clay with a 
sharp-pointed stylus having three unequal faces— 
the largest for the outer and thickest wedges of 
the letters, the medium - sized for the medium 


Archaic Cunoiform Character for “Fish. 


strokes, and the smallest for the finer lines. The 
Babylonian clay tablets or “ bricks” are in size 
from one inch upward, pillow-shaped, and covered 
with characters often so minute as to be difficult 
to read without a magnifying glass. (See illustra¬ 
tion on page 179. ) After the inscriptions had 
been made, the tablet was dried in the sun aud 
then enclosed in a case on which the inscription 
was duplicated. These are styled “case-tablets.” 
Tablets were also used by the Assyrians, especially 
by the literary classes; but the records of this 
people were very often carved upon the stone pan¬ 
els of their palaces aud on colossal lmman-headed 
bnlls. Cuneiforms have been found, likewise, on 
amethyst, jasper, and onyx. 
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Les Inscriptions Assyriennes (1862); Manant, Recueil 
d? Alphabets (1860); Delattre, Les Inscriptions Histo- 
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Alphabet (1883); Amiaud and Scheil, Les Inscrip¬ 
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CuneuB (a(f>r]if). A wedge. For its metaphorical 
uses, see Exercitus ; Theatrum. 

CunictUus ( vnovopos, vnopirypa). A mine or 
subterranean passage, so called from its resem¬ 
blance to the burrowing of a rabbit. 

The word is applied to natural passages under¬ 
ground; to sulphur mines; to the flues of fur¬ 
naces; to sewers; and to the underground chan¬ 
nels of aqueducts. But it is most commonly used 
as a military technical term, denoting either the 
“mines” of besiegers or the “countermines” of 
defenders. The earliest military writer, Aeneas 
Tacticus, gives full details as to the art of min¬ 
ing, including that of countermines; and most of 
the later writers have copied or abridged liis ac¬ 
count. Among the curious particulars given by 
him are tho introduction of wasps, bees, and smoke 
iuto the miue, and the sounding for mines by lay¬ 
ing the ear to the ground with a bronze shield be¬ 
tween ( Poliorc . 37). Another remarkable strat¬ 
agem in countermining is described by Livy 
(xxxviii. 7) at the siege of Ambracia by the Ro- 
maus, when the Ambraciots introduced iuto the 
besiegers’ mine a “stink-pot” of burning feathers. 

Cup. See Calathus; Calix ; Carchesium; 
Culullus; Cyathus; Cymbium; Patera; Phi- 
ala; Poculum; Scaphium; Scyphus. 

Cupa. (1) A wooden cask, butt, or barrel, used 
like the largest earthen vessel, the dolium , to re¬ 
ceive the fresh must from the wine-press ( torcular) 
and to contaiu it during the process of fermenta¬ 
tion. The enpa was always of wood ; the dolium, 
like the amphora, always of earthenware. Hence 
of the derivatives, Fr. cure, cuvier, Eug. cooper, fol¬ 
low the origiual meauing; while in It. coppa , Fr. 
coupe, Eng. cup , it is modified. The inferior wines 
were drawn for drinking from the cupa, without 
being bottled in amphorae; whence vinum de cupa 
is equivalent to our expression “ from the wood.” 
(2) Part of an olive-press. See Trapetum. 


Cupedo or Cuppedo. A dainty, tid-bit, or del¬ 
icacy of any kind. The Roman dealers in choice 
food were called cupedinarii and had their stalls 
in the Forum Cupedinis (Vnrr. L. L. v. 146). 

Cupldo. The god of love. See Eros. 

Cura. The personification of care. See Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 220. 

Cura, Curatela, Curatio. See Curator; Cura- 

TORES. 

Curator. Curators were persons appointed 
either by law or by the magistrate to look after 
the property of certain classes of people, and to 
prevent its being squandered, because they were 
unfit or unable to properly take charge of it them¬ 
selves. Those classes are mainly four: minors or 
adulescentes (i. e. persons who were sui iuris and 
between the age of puberty—twelve or fourteen 
[Gains, i. 196; Inst. i. 22, pr.]—and twenty-five 
years); lunatics; interdicted prodigals; and a 
miscellaneous class, the cura of which was con¬ 
siderably later in origin. 

The cura of minors is to be attributed to tbs 
fact that when a young person who was #*» inn# 
reached puberty, and escaped from the supervision 
of his guardian (see Tutela), he was regarded as 
having attained his full stature, intellectual no 
less than physical; he might marry and become a 
paterfamilias; he was liable to military service, 
entitled to vote in the comitia, and competent to 
hold public office; and he had the complete man¬ 
agement of his own affairs. But it was felt to be 
a matter of necessity to give him some legal pro¬ 
tection against designing and unscrupulous per¬ 
sons, for it became clear that his indiscretion and 
ignorance of business would frequently lead to his 
being overreached; and this was done, without 
interfering with the principle that full legal ca¬ 
pacity was attained with puberty, by the Lex 
Plaetoria, passed certainly before b.c. 183, for it is 
mentioned by Plautus (Pseud, i. 3,69), wbo died in 
that year. This statute (which appears to have 
first established the distinction between minority 
and full age) protected minors by subjecting any 
one who fraudulently overreached them to a in¬ 
dicium publicum or prosecution (Cic. de Of. iii. 15, 
$ 61), entailing a pecuniary flue and infamia on 
conviction ; and after the introduction of exeeptio- 
nes by the praetor, a minor who was fraudulently 
induced to enter into a contract could protect him¬ 
self against action brought thereon by pleading 
the exceptio legis Plaetoriae. It being unlikely 
that in the face of this stringent procedure any 
one would have any dealiugs with miuore what¬ 
ever, the statute (Capitol. Macr. 10) apparently 
went ou to provide that minors who wished to 
contract or deal with other persons, especially in 
the way of stipulation (Priscian, viii. 4; xviii. 9) 
and loan, should be compellable to receive a cura¬ 
tor on their application, by whose assent to the 
transaction the penal cousequeuces of the law 
should be avoided. 

The principle of the Lex Plaetoria was carried 
still further by the praetor, who by means of i* »■- 
tegrum restitutio protected minors generally against 
iudiscretiou causing them proprietary loss (Isaria); 
he would set aside transactions into which they 
had entered, not only on the ground of fraud, but 
on a consideration of all the circumstances of tbs 
case, provided application were made to him with 
iu a year after the attainment of m%}orilj]r. 
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The Emperor Marcus Aurelius (Gains, Epit. 1, 8) 
seems to have extended the scope of the cura of 
minors by providing that a minor might, on appli¬ 
cation to the proper magistrate, obtain a perma¬ 
nent curator to look generally after his property 
and aid him with advice. The principle was that 
ho could not be compelled to have a general cura¬ 
tor unless he pleased, except whore he was in¬ 
volved iu litigation; when a person who owed him 
money wished to discharge his debt and obtain a 
release (Dig. iv. 4,7,2); and possibly where he had 
disregarded the advice given to hint by his guard¬ 
ian, on reaching puberty, to get one appointed for 
him. But apparently most minors were induced 
by the convenience of the system to have general 
curators to assist and advise them (Ulpian, Reg. 
12,4; Dio Cass. lii. 20). 

The curators of minors were always appointed 
by the magistrate; a testamentary appointment 
in itself was void, though the magistrate would 
usually confirm it by nominating the same person i 
(Inst. i. 23, 1; cf. Dio Cassius, xliv. 35); and, ac- j 
cording to rule, the minor had to apply for a cura¬ 
tor himself. The munus was a public one, ami j 
could not be decliued except on specific grounds, 
carefully enumerated in the authorities (Inst. i. tit. 

25) ; many curators had to give security that they 
would diligently look after the interests iutrusted 
to them ; aud if suspected of malversation or neg- . 
ligence, they could l>e removed by the magistrate, | 
and in cases of fraud were liable to the suspecti 
crimen , a quasi-criminal prosecution ( Inst. i. tit. I 

26) . ! 

A minor was fully competent to perform legal j 

acts, such as the conveyance of property or the mak- 
iug of contracts; but whether such legal acts had 
their full usual effect or not depended on whether | 
they were sanctioned by the curator. Both alien¬ 
ations and contracts were printd facie binding on 
him; bnt against both, if tney were seriously prej¬ 
udicial, or the curator's consensus had not been 
given, he could get himself in integrum restitutus 
by the magistrate (Cod. ii. 22, 3) ; and if the cura¬ 
tor had not assented to a contract, he could not 
be compelled to disburse anything from the mi¬ 
nor’s property in discharge of it, or to pay costs or 
damages of actions brought in respect thereof by 
the other party. But a series of imperial enact- 
raeuts (Cod. v. 71,16; v. 37, 22) placed him under 
very stringent regulations in respect of alienation 
of the ward’8 property, which as a general rule was 
not allowed without permission from a magistrate. 
If a minor wished to give himself in adrogation 
the curator’s cousent was necessary. 

The cura of furiosi (lunatics and idiots) and in¬ 
terdicted prodigalsor spendthrifts originated with 
the Twelve Tables, which placed furiosi under the 
cura of their nearest agnates, or, if there were no 
agnates, of their gentiles. Similarly the near re¬ 
lations of a prodigus might petition the magistrate 
for his interdiction from the management of his 
own affairs, and his subjection to the cura of his 
nearest aguates, though only if his property had 
come to him by the intestacy of his own father. 
In default of these legitimi cunt tores, one would be 
appointed for such persons by the magistrate 
( Inst. i. 23, 3). 

In the time of Justinian other classes of persons 
were able to get a general curator by application 
to the magistrate, especially those suffering from 
weak health, impaired mental faculties, or bodily 


infirmity—e. g. the deaf aud dumb (Inst. i. 23, 4). 
Similarly it would sometimes happen that an im- 
pubes would have a curator as well as a guardian 
—e. g. if there was litigation between himself and 
the latter (Inst. i. 21, 3), or if the latter was uufit 
or temporarily unable to discharge his duties (ib. 
23,5). 

It will appear from what has been said that be¬ 
tween a guardian aud a curator an essential dis¬ 
tinction lies iu this, that the latter was especially 
intended to look after the ward’s proprietary in¬ 
terests, whereas the former was personae , non rei 
datus. 

The word cura has also other legal applications: 
(1) cura bonorum , as in the case of the goods of an 
iusolveut debtor, which are secured for the benefit 
of his creditors; (2) cura bonomm et ventris, in the 
caso of a woman being preguant at the death of 
her husband ; (3) cura hereditatis , where there is a 
dispute as to who is the heres of a person, aud his 
supposed child is under puberty; (4) cura heredi¬ 
tatis iacentis , the charge of an inheritance of which 
the apparent heir has not yet declared his accept¬ 
ance; (5) cura bonorum absentis , in the case of 
property of an absent person who had appointed 
no manager of it. 

Curatores. Public officers of various kinds 
under the Roman Empire, several of whom were 
first established by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 37). The 
most, important of them were as follows: 

(1) Curatores Alvei et Riparum et Cloaca- 
kiwi, who had the charge of the navigation of the 
Tiber. 

(2) Curatores Axxoxae, who purchased corn 
aud oil for the State, and sold it again at a small 
price among the poorer citizens. They were also 
called curatorcs emendi frumenti et olei, and cririovai 
and fXaiurai. Their office belonged to the perso¬ 
nalia munera; that is, it did not require any ex¬ 
penditure of a person’s private property, but the 
curatorcs received from the State a sufficient sum 

; of money to purchase the required amount (Dig. 

I 50, tit, 8, a. 9, $ 5). 

1 (3) Curatores Aquarum. (See Aquae Ductus.) 

’ (4) Curatores Calexdarii, who had the care in 

I municipal towns of the calendaria ; that is, the 
I books which contained the names of the persons 
! to whom public money, which was not wanted for 
the ordinary expenses of the town, was lent on in- 
j terest. The office belonged to the personalia mu¬ 
nera. 

(5) Curatores Ludorum, who had the care of 

| the public games as special commissioners. Per- 
| sons of rank appear to have been usually appointed 
to this office (Tac. Ann. xi. 35; xiii. 22; Suet. Ca- 
Hth 27). 

(6) Curatores Opf.rum Publicorum, who had 
the care of all public buildings, such as the thea¬ 
tres, baths, aqueducts, etc., and agreed with the 
contractors for all necessary repairs to them. Their 
duties under the Republic were discharged by the 
aediles and the censors. 

(7) Curatores Regioxum, who had the care of 
the fourteen districts into which Rome was divid¬ 
ed, and whose duty it was to prevent all disorder 
and extortion iu their respective districts. This 
office was first instituted by Augustus (Suet. Aug 
30). There were usually two offlooie of this kind 
for each distriot. Alexander 8everua, however, 
appears to have appointed ouly one for each ; but 
these were persou> of < msular rank, who wore to 
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have jurisdiction in conjunction with the praefee- 
t us urbi (Lamprid. Alex. 8c r. 33). 

(8) Curatores ReipublIcae (with the name of 
the community added), also called logistae , who 
administered the lauded property of municipia. 
These were appointed by the emperors. Ulpian 
wrote a separate work, De Officio Curatoiis Reipub- 
licae . 

(9) Curatores Tabularum Publicakum, three 
magistrates appointed by Tiberius in a.d. 16, to 
assist in keeping the public records. 

(10) Curatores Via rum. See Viae. 

Curculio. " The Guzzler ”; a comedy of Plautus 

with a sleuder plot, and written to ridicule the 
ways of parasites. It was composed later than 
B.c. 193. It is noticeable as having a sort of parab- 
asis (q. v.) iu the fourth act (sc. i.). An editiou 
in Latin and German is that of Geppert (Berlin, 
1845). 

Cures. An ancient town of the Sabines, cele¬ 
brated as the birthplace of T. Tat ins and Numa 
Pompilius; from this town the Romans are said 
to have derived the name of Quirites (q. v.). 

Curetes ( Kovprjrfs ). Iu Cretan mythology the 
Cure tea were demigods armed with weapons of 
brass, to whom the new-born child Zeus was com¬ 
mitted by his mother Rhea for protection against 
his father Cronus. They drowned the cries of 
the child by striking their spears against their 
shields. They gave their name to the priests of 
the Cretan goddess Rhea and of the Idaeau Zeus, 
who performed noisy w'ar-dances at the festivals 
of those deities. See Corybantes ; Riiea; Zeus. 

Curetis. (1) A name given to Crete, as being 
the residence of the Curetes (Ovid, Met. viii. 
136). See Curetes. (2) The earlier name of Ae- 
tolia. 

Curia. A word which signifies both a division 
of the Roman people and the place of assembly for 
such a division. 

(1) Each of the three ancient Romuliau tribes, 
the Ramues, Tities, and Luceres, was subdivided 
into ten curiae, so that the whole body of the pop- 
ulus was divided into thirty curiae (Liv. i. 13). It 
has commonly beeu asserted that the plebeians had 
no connection whatever with the curiae, aud that 
the clients of the patricians were members of the 
curiae only iu a passive sense. But Mommsen has 
adduced strong reasons for denying the purely 
patriciau character of the curiae ( Rom. Forsch. i. 
140-150), and accepting the view of Dionysius (iv. 
12, 20) that plebeians were admitted. In B.c. 209, 
we find a plebeian elected as Curio Maximus, and, 
according to all analogy, plebeians must have been 
admitted to the curiae long before one of them 
could be found holding the highest post of dignity. 
Plebeians also are represented as existing aud vot¬ 
ing side by side with patricians before the institu¬ 
tion of any other thau the Comitia Curiata. The 
extinction of the functions of the curiae is nowhere 
mentioned as a result of the decay of the patrici¬ 
ate. Again, the thirty lictors who represented the 
curiae, and therefore must have had the right of 
voting there, were plebeians. There is no reason 
whatever to believe that the right of making wills 
and adoptions before the curiae was limited to pa¬ 
tricians, and we have one positive instance of a 
plebeian adopting before the curiae in the case of 
Clodius. Hence the common theory of the purely 
patrician character of the curiae must be aban¬ 


doned. There is no historical evidence to show 
when the plebeians became members of them, but 
it is a reasonable conjecture that they were admit¬ 
ted at the time of the expulsion of the kings, when 
the Comitia Curiata lost their political power by the 
development of the Comitia Ceuturiata (Momm¬ 
sen, Hist. i. 264). All the members of the different 
gentes belonging to one curia were called, in re¬ 
spect of one another, curiales. Each curia as a 
corporation had its peculiar sacra (Fest. pp. 174, 
245), and besides the gods of the State they wor¬ 
shipped other divinities and with peculiar rites 
and ceremonies. For such religions purposes each 
curia had its owu place of worship, called curia, 
which at first may have contained nothiug but an 
altar, afterwards a sacellum, and dually a building 
in which the cnriales assembled for the purpose of 
discussing political, financial, religious, and other 
matters (Paul. Diac. pp. 62,64; Dionys. ii. 50). The 
religious affairs of each curia were taken care of 
by a priest, curio , who was assisted by another 
called Flameu Curialis. (See Cl’Rio.) The thirty 
curiae had their own distinct names, which are 
said to have been derived from the uaiues of the 
Sabine woineu who had been carried off by the 
Romans, though it is evident that some derived 
their names from certain districts or from ancieut 
eponymous heroes. Few of these uauies only are 
known, snch as curia Titia, Faucia, Calabra, Fori- 
eusis, Rapta, Velieusis, Tifata (Paul. Diac. pp. 49. 
366; Fest. p. 174; Liv. i. 13). O. Gilbert has lately 
( Gesch . uud Topogr. dec Stadt Rom im Altertkum. 2 
vols. 1883,1885) advocated, with much ingenuity 
aud learning, a theory that the curiae were baaed 
originally upon the gradual occupation of the 
seven hills of the Septimontium by tribes of differ¬ 
ent origin, and their ultimate federation. 

(2) CURIA (JAovXtvrrjpiov ) is also used to designate 
the place in which the Senate held its meetings 
Froui this there gradually arose the custom of call¬ 
ing the Senate itself curia in the colouiae and nm- 
nicipia, but never the Senate of Rome. (See Dk- 
curio). The official residence of the Sabi, which 
was dedicated to Mars, was likewise styled curiu 
(Cic. Ue Div. i. 17 ; Dionys. xiv. 5; Plut. CamiU.Sil 

The history and site of the Senate - house at 
Rome have been much discussed. Built by Tulin* 
Hostilius (Varr. L. L. v. 155-156), the Curia Hostilia 
was burned at the funeral of Clodius (b.c. 52). Suc¬ 
cessive restorations by a son of Sulla and by Au¬ 
gustus are recorded in the names C. Cornelia and 
C. lulia. Under Domitiau the C. Inlia was again 
rebuilt. A still later building,ascribed to Diocle- 
tiau, has been identified with the present chnrth 
of S. Adriano on the uortheast of the Formu. It 
is of brick, oruamented with stucco aud marble. 
See Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1888; id. Hemam 
of Ancient Rome , i. pp. 237, 385 ; ii. 139. 

Curiales. See Curia. 

Curiata Comitia. See Comitia. 

Curiatii. A celebrated Alban family. Three 
brothers of this family fought with three Roman 
brothel's, the Horatii, aud were conquered by flu* 
latter. In consequence of their defeat Alba be¬ 
came subject to Rome. See IIoratius, p. 843. 

Curio. The person who stood at the head of* 
curia and had to manage its affairs, especially 
those of a religious nature. Iu their administra¬ 
tion he was assisted by another priest, called FteM> 
Curialis. As there were thirty the nakt 
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of curioues was likewise thirty, ami they formed a 
college of priest-s, which was headed by one of 
them bearing the title of curio maximus. In later 
times he was elected by the people, but originally 
probably by co-optation. 

Curio. (1) Gaius, praetor b.c. 121, but did not 
attain to the consulship. Cicero speaks with praise 
of his oratory, an opiuiou founded, not on personal 
knowledge, but on the speeches he had left. (2) 
C. Scribonius, consul with Gnaeus Octavius, B.c. 
76. On returning from the province of Macedonia, 
he triumphed over the Dardani, as proconsul, b.c. 
72. Cicero ofteu mentions him, and in his lirntu* 
(cap. 49) enumerates him among the Romau orators, 
along with Cotta and others. (3) C. Scribonius, 
son of the preceding, a turbulent and unprinci¬ 
pled man, and an active partisan of Iulins Caesar’s. 
Being deeply involved in debt when tribune of 
the plebs, Caesar gained him over by paying for 
him what he owed (Pint. Pomp. 58), and Curio im¬ 
mediately exerted himself with great vigour in 
his behalf. Caesar, it seems, was under obliga¬ 
tions to him before this, since Curio is said to have 
saved his life when he was leaving the Senate- 
house after the debate about Catiline’s accom¬ 
plices, his personal safety beiug endangered by the 
yonng men who stood in arms around the build- 
lug (Plut. Caes. 8). Plutarch ascribes Antony’s 
early initiation into licentious habits to his ac¬ 
quaintance with Curio. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War, Caesar, after having possessed him¬ 
self of Rome, sent Curio to take charge of Sicily. 
The latter subsequently crossed over from this 
island into Africa, with an armed force, against 
Iuba and the followers of Pompey, but was de¬ 
feated and slain. 

Curioflolitea. A people of Gaul, forming part 
of the Armoric tribes. Their territory lay to the 
uortheast of the Veneti, and answers to what is 
now the territory of St. Malo, between Dinaufe and 
Lamballe, in the department Cdtes-du-Nord. 

Corftis. A name given to Iuno and said to be 
derived from the Sabine cum, “a spear” (Macrob. 
Saturn . i. 9). See Quirites. 

Curium (Kovpiov). A city of Cyprus, on the 
southern coast, or rather, according to the au- 
cients, at the commencement of the western shore, 
at a small distance from which, to the southeast, 
there is a cape which bears the name of Curias. 
Curium is said to have been founded by an Argive 
colony, and it was oue of the nine royal cities of 
Cyprus. 8ee Cyprus. 

Curiua Dentatus, Maxi us. A Roman, cele¬ 
brated for his warlike achievements, and also for 
the primitive simplicity of his manners. In his 
first consulship (B.C. 290) ho triumphed twice, 
once over the Sauinites and then over the Sabines, 
and iu this same year also he obtained an ovation 
for his successes agaiust the Lucanians. He after¬ 
wards (b.c. 275), in his third consulship, triumph- 
eel over Pyrrhus aud the Sauinites. It was on this 
occasion that the Roman people first saw elephants 
led along in triumph (Flor. i. 18 ; Plin. H. N. viii. 6; 
Entrop. ii. 14), and it was this victory that drove 
Pyrrhus from Italy. The simple manners of this 
distinguished man are often referred to by the Ro¬ 
man writers. When the ambassadors of the Sam- 
nites visited his cottage, they found him, according 
to one acconnt, sitting on a bench by the fireside, 


and eating out of a wooden bowl (Val. Max. iv„ 

3, 5), and, according to Plutarch, boiling turnips- 
On their attempting to bribe him with a large sum 
of gold, he at once rejected their oiler, exclaiming 
that a man who could be content to live as they' 
saw him living had no need whatever of gold, 
and that he thought it more glorious to conquer 
the possessors of it than to possess it himself. His- 
scauty farm and humble cottage, moreover, were 
iu full accordance with the idea which Curius had 
formed of private wealth; for, after so many achieve¬ 
ments and houours, he declared that citizep a per¬ 
nicious oue who did not find seven acres ( iugera) 
sufficient for his subsistence (Pliu. xviii. 3). Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, Dentatus was so named because 
born with teeth (cum dentibus) ( H. N. vii. 15). 

Curotr5phos ( Kovporpo<f>os ). “Nurse of chil¬ 
dren.” The title of several Greek goddesses—for 
instance, Gaea—who were regarded as protectresses 
of youth. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 450; Macrob. Saturn* 
i. 10,19, 20. 

Currus, dim. Curriculum (ftppa). A chariot, a 
car. These terms appear to have denoted those 
two-wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons 
which were open overhead, thus differing from the 
carpenturn (q. v.), and closed in front, iu which they 
differed from the ci&ium (q. v.). One of the most 
esseutial parts in the construction of the currus 
was the avrvf, or rim; aud it is accordingly seen 
in all the chariots which are represented in this 
article. Another iudispeusable part was the axle, 
made of oak (<prjyivos a(<ov), and sometimes also of 
ilex, ash, or elm. The cars of Her6 and Poseidon 
have metallic axles. One method of making a 
chariot less liable to be overturned was to lengthen 
its axle, and thus to widen the base on which it 
stood. The axle was firmly fixed under the body 
of the chariot, which, iu reference to this circum¬ 
stance, was called {rntprepia , and which was often 
made of wicker-work, enclosed by the Avrv(. Fat 
(Xirror) and pressed olives (arnwrea) were used to 
grease the axle. 

The wheels (jcuicXa, rpo^ot, rotac) revolved upon 
the axle, as in modem carriages; and they were 
prevented from coming off by the insertion of pius 
(fpjQoXoi) into the extremities of the axle (aupa$o- 
via). Pelops obtained his celebrated victory over 
Oenomails through the artifice of Hippodamia, 
who, wishing to marry Pelops, persuaded Myrtilns, 
the charioteer of his adversary, to omit inserting 
one of the linchpins in the axle of his car, or to 
insert one of wax. She thus caused the overthrow 
and death of her father, Oenomails, and then mar¬ 
ried the conqueror in the race. 

.Sir VV. Gell describes, in the following terms, the 
wheels of three cars which were found at Pompeii: 
‘‘The wheels light, and dished much like the mod¬ 
ern, 4 feet 3 inches diameter, 10 spokes, a little 
thicker at each end.” These cars were probably 
intended for the purposes of common life. From 
Xenophon we learn that the wheels were made 
strouger when they were intended for the field of 
battle. After each excursion the wheels were taken 
off the chariot, which was laid on a shelf or reared 
against a wall, and they were put on again when¬ 
ever it was wanted for use. 

The parts of the wheel were as follows: 

ia) The nave or hub, called it \r\pvg y x olvlK * f » 
mudiolu*. The last two terras are founded on the 
resemblance of the nave to a modi ns or bushel- 
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Tbe nave wan strengthened by being bound with 
au iron ring, called nXrjpvoderov. 

(b) The spokes, Kvijpat (literally, “ the legs”), radii. 
We have seen that the spokes were sometimes ten 
in number. In other instances they were eight 
{kvkXq oKTaKinjpa), six, or four. Instead of l>eing 
of wood, the spokes of the chariot of the Snu, con¬ 
structed by Hephaestus, were of silver ( radiorum 
argen lefts ordo). 

(c) The felly, trvs. This was commonly made 
of some flexible and elastic wood, such as poplar 
or the wild tig, which was also used for the rim of 
the chariot; heat was applied to assist in producing 
the requisite curvature. The felly was, however, 
composed of separate pieces, called arcs (ftytdtv). 
Hence the observation of Plutarch that, as a 
41 wheel revolves, first one apsis is at the highest 
point, and then another. 1 ' Hesiod evidently in¬ 
tended to recommeud that a wheel should consist 
of four pieces. 

(d) The tire, cnltruTpov, canthus. Homer de¬ 
scribes the chariot of Herd as having a tire of 
bronze upon a golden felly, thus placing the 
harder metal in a position to resist friction and 
to protect the softer. The tire was commonly of 
iron. 

All the parts now enumerated are seen in an an¬ 
cient chariot preserved in the Vatican, a representa¬ 
tion of which is given in the following illustration. 



This chariot, which is in some parts restored, 
also shows the pole (pvpos , temo). It was firmly 
fixed at its lower extremity to the axle, whence 
the destruction of Phaethou’s chariot is represented 
by the circumstance of the pole and axle being 
torn asunder ( temone rerulsus axis). At the other 
end ( aKpoppvfitov ) the pole was attached to the 
yoke, either by a pin (fp/SoAov), as shown in the 
chariot above engraved, or by the use of ropes and 
bauds. See Iugum. 

Carriages with two, or even three, poles were 
used by the Lydians. The Greeks and Romans, 
•on the other hand, appear never to have used more 
than one pole and one yoke, and the currus thus 
constructed was commonly drawn by two horses, 
which were attached to it by their necks, and 
therefore called Atfirycf iirrrot, <rvv<opis , yemitti iuga- 
les , equi biiuges. 

If a third horse was added, as was not unfre¬ 
quently the case, it was fastened by traces. It 
may have lieen intended to take the place of either 


of the yoke-horses ((vyioi tmroi ) which might hap¬ 
pen to be disabled. The horse so attached was 
called irapyopos. When Patroclus returned to bat¬ 
tle iu the chariot of Achilles, two immortal home, 
Xanthus and Balius, were placed under the yoke; 
a third, called Pedasus, and mortal, was added on 
the right hand; and, having beeu slain, cansed 
coufusion, until the driver cut the harness by 
which this third horse was fastened to the chariot. 



Currus with Three Horses. (Ginzrot.) 


Giuzrot has published two drawings of chariots 
I with three horses from Etruscan vases iu the col- 
1 lection at Vieuna. The imros it apropos is placed 
oil the right of the two yoke-horses. We also ob¬ 
serve traces passing between the two airrvycr,and 
proceeding from the front of the chariot on each 
side of the middle horee. These probably assisted 
in attaching the third or extra horse. 

The Latin name for a chariot and pair was biga. 
(See Biga.) When a third horse was added, it was 
called triga ; and, by the same analogy, a chariot 
and four was called quadriga; in Greek, rttpaopia 
or TfOpiirrros. 

The horses wore commonly harnessed in a quad¬ 
riga after the manner already represented, the two 
strongest horses being placed under the yoke, aud 
the two others fastened ou each side by means of 
i ropes. This iB implied in the use of the epithets 
1 (Tfipaios <T€tpa<f>6poT, and funalis or funariun, for 
j a horse so attached. The two exterior horses were 
further distinguished from one another as the right 
'aud the left trace-horse. In a chariot-race de¬ 
scribed by Sophocles, the driver, aiming to pa» 
the goal, which is on his left hand, restrains tbe 
j neatest horse, aud gives the reins to that which 
was farthest from it—viz., the horse iu traces on 
i the right hand (df^tdv A’ dottr < rttpaiov hnrov). In 
I the splendid triumph of Augustus after the battle 
of Actium, the trace-horses of his car were ridden 
by two of his young relations. Tilierius rode, as 
Suetonius relates, siiiisteriorc fuua/i eg no , and Mar- 
cellus dexteriore fuuafi eg no. As the works of an¬ 
cient art, esjiecially fictile vases, abound in repre¬ 
sentations of quadrigae, numerous instances may 
be observed in which the two middle horses (6 
pftros teat 6 pctros apiorcpos) are yoked to¬ 

gether as iu a biga; and, as the two lateral ones 
have collars (AnraAva) equally with the yoke-horses, 
we may presume that from the top of these pro¬ 
ceeded the ropes which were tied to the riin of the 
car, and by which the trace-horses assisted to draw 
it. The first figure in the following illustration is 
the chariot of Aurora, as painted on a vase found at 
Canosa. The reins of the two middle horses pa» 
through rings at the extremities of the yoke. All 
the particulars which have been mentioned an* 
still more distinctly seen in the second fignre, taken 
from a terra-cotta at Vienna. It represents a char¬ 
iot overthrown in passing the goal at the circus. 
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The charioteer Laving fallen backwards, the pole The Persepolitan sculptures, and the inuuiner- 
and yoke are tbrowu upwards into the air; the able paintiugs discovered in Egyptian tombs, con- 
two trace-horses have fallen on their knees, and cur with the historical writings of the Old Testa- 
the two yoke-horses are prancing on their hi ud-legs. nient, and with the testimony of other aucient 
If we may rely on the evidence of numerous authors, in showing how commonly chariots were 
works of art, the ourrus was sometimes drawn by employed on the field of battle by the Egyptians, 
four horses without either yoke or pole; for we the Persians, and other Asiatic natious. The Greek 

poetry of the Heroic 
Ages proves with 
equal certainty the 
early prevalence of 
the same cnstom in 
Greece. The dpur- 
rijcs—i. e. the nobil¬ 
ity, or meu of rank 
— who wore com¬ 
plete suits of ar¬ 
mour, all took their 
chariots with them, 
and in an engage¬ 
ment placed them¬ 
selves in front. 8ucl» 
Curruu with Tour Horses. were the irnrecr, or 

cavalry of the Ho- 

see two of them diverging to the right hand and meric period—the precursors of those who, after 
two to the left, as in the beautiful cameo given some centuries, adopted the less expensive and 
below, which represents Apollo surrounded by the ostentatious practice of riding on horseback, 
signs of the zodiac. If the ancients really drove the but who, nevertheless, in consideration of their 
quadriga thns harnessed, we can ouly suppose the wealth and station, still maintained their own 
charioteer to have checked its speed by pulling horses, rather to aid and exhibit themselves in- 
up the horses and leaning with his whole body dividually on the field than to act as members 
backwards, so as to make the bottom of the car at of a compact body. In Homer’s battles we find 
its hindermost border scrape the ground—an act that the horseman — who, for the purpose of 
and an attitude which seem not unfrequently to using his weapons and in consequence of the 
be intended iu antique representations. weight of his armour, is under the necessity of 

The currns, like the cisium, was adapted to carry taking the place of irapai^arrjs —often assails or 
two persons, and on this account was called in challenges a distant foe from the chariot; but 
Greek bl<f>pos. Oue of the two was, of course, the that, when he encounters his adversary in close 
driver. He was called gvloxoe, because he held the combat, they both dismount , u springing from their 
reins, and his companion irapaiftdrrjs, from going chariots to the ground,” and leaving them to the 
by his side or near him. Though in all respects care of the f)vio\oi. So likewise Turuus isdescribed 
superior, the rrapai^arrjs was often obliged to place by Vergil, Desiluit Turn us biiugis; pedes apparatire 
himself behind the gino^os. He is so represented Comminn*. As soon as the hero had finished the 
in the biga at page 92, and in the Iliad Achilles trial of his strength with his opponent, he returned 
himself stands behind his charioteer Aiitomedon. to his chariot, one of the chief uses of which was 

to rescue him from danger. When Automedou pre¬ 
pares to encounter both Hector and Aeneas, justly 
fearing the result, he directs his charioteer, Alcirn- 
edon, instead of driving the horses to any distance, 
to keep them “breathing on his back,” and thus 
to enable him to effect his escape in case of need. 

These chariots, as represented on bas-reliefs and 
fictile vases, were exceedingly light, the body ofteu 
consisting of little besides a rim fastened to the 
bottom and to the axle. Unless such had been 
really their construction, it would bo difficult to 
imagine how so great a multitude of chariots could 
may be his napai^args , as when Nestor conveys 1 have been transported across the Aegean Sea. The 
Machaon (nap* oc Malawi' fiatvf), and Herd, holding j light and simple construction of war-chariots is 
the reins and whip, conveys Athene, who is iu full ; also supposed by Vergil, when he represents them 
armour. In such cases a kindness, or even a com- , as suspended with all kinds of armour on the eti- 
pliinent, was conferred by the driver upon him trance to the temple of the Laurentian Picus. 
whom he conveyed, as when Dionysius, tyrant of ! We have already seen that it was not unusual 
8icily, “himself holding the reins, made Plato his ! in the Homeric battles to drive three horses, one 
napai&anjs” In the contest which has been already being a napgopos ; in a single instance, that of Hec- 
referred to, and which was so celebrated iu Greek tor, four are driven together. In the games, the 
mythology, Oenoraatts intrusts the reins to the use of this number of horses was, perhaps, even 
unfaithful Myrtilns, and assumes the place of his more common than the use of two. The form of 
wapat^drTjr.whilePelopshimselfdriveswith Hippo- the chariot was the same, except that it was more 
damia as his irap<u/9<mr, thus honouring her in re- elegantly decorated. But the highest style of or- 
turn for the service she had bestowed. nament was reserved to be displayed in the quad- 
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xigae in which the Roman generals and emperors 
rode when they triumphed. The body of the tri¬ 
umphal ear was cylindrical, as we often see it rep¬ 
resented on medals. It was enriched with gold 
(aureus currus) and ivory. The utmost skill of the 
painter and the sculptor was employed to enhance 
its beauty and splendour. More particularly the 
extremities of the axle, of the pole, and of the yoke 
were highly wrought in the form of animals’ heads. 
Wreaths of laurel were sometimes hung round it 
(c units lauriger ), and were also fixed to the heads 
of the four suow-white horses. The car was ele¬ 
vated so that he who triumphed might be the 
most conspicuous person iu the processiou, and, for 
the same reason, he was obliged to stand erect (in 
chitu stantis eburno). A friend, more especially a 
son, w as sometimes earned iu the same chariot by 
his side. When Germanicus celebrated his triumph, 
the car was “loaded” with five of his children iu 
addition to himself. The triumphal car had, in 
general, no pole, the hoi-ses being led by men who 
were stationed at their heads. 

The chariot was an attribute not only of the 
gods, but of various imaginary beings, such as 
Victory, often so represented on coins, vases, and 
sculptures; Night; aud Aurora, whom Vergil rep¬ 
resents as driving either two horses or four, iu this 
agreeing with the figure in the illustrations on p. 
445. In general, the poets are more specific as to 
the number of horses in the chariots of the deities, j 
and it rarely exceeded two. Inpiter, as the father 
of the gods, drives four white horses when he goes 
armed with his thunderbolt to resist the giants; 
Pinto is drawn by four black horses. 

The chariots of Inpiter and of the Sun are, more¬ 
over, painted on ancient vases with wings proceed -1 
ing from the extremities of the axle (imjvbv appa; j 
roiuerem ettrrum). 1 

These supernatural chariots were drawn not only 
by horses, but by a great variety of brute or imag -1 
inary beings. Thus Medea received from the Sun ] 
a car with winged dragons. In no is drawn by pea -1 
cocks, Diana by stags, Venus by doves or swans, | 
Minerva by owls, Mercury by rams, aud Apollo by , 
griffins. To the car of Bacchus, and consequently 
of Ariadnd, are yoked centaurs, tigers, and lynxes, i 

Chariots executed in terra-cotta (quadrigae fieti- 
Jen), in bronze, or in marble, an example of which 
last is shown in the annexed illustration from an j 
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ancient chariot in the Vatieau, were among the most 
beautiful ornaments of temples aud other public 
edifices. 

No pains were spared iu their decoratiou, and 
Pliny informs us that some of tlu*. most eminent 


artists were employed upon them. In uumermi* 
instances they were designed to perpetuate the 
fame of those who had couquered in the chariot- 
race. As the emblem of victory, the quadriga was 
sometimes adopted by the Romans to grace the tri¬ 
umphal arch by being placed on its summit; and 
even iu the private houses of great families, char¬ 
iots were displayed as the indications of rank or 
the memorials of couquest aud of triumph. 

Cursive Writing. See Alphabet ; Palaeog¬ 
raphy. 

Cursor, L. Paphuus. See Papirius. 

Cur sores. (1) Slaves whose duty it was to run 
before the carriages of their masters, for the same 
purpose as modern outriders. They were not used 
during the times of the Republic, but appear to 
have first come iuto foshiou in the middle of the 
first century of the Christian era. The word car- 
Montt was also applied to all slaves whom their 
j masters employed in carrying letters, messages, 

. etc. (See CuRsrs Publicus.) (2) Runners iu the 
foot-race, or competitors iu the chariot race. Sec 
Census. 

Cutsub (dpo/xor, Tp6\os). Foot-racing. In bis- 
1 toric times, at the national festivals of Greece, 
several species of it had come into vogue. We 
1 may distinguish four sorts: (a) the arabior (or 
simply dpopor); (b) the dtai/Xor; (c) the tyiimos 
or iirtrior dpopos ; (d) the doXt^or dpopos (or doXt^or, 
proparox). A strange feature in these races was 
that they were not run on hard aud firm ground 
(Lucian, Anackar a. 27), but over a deeply sanded 
surface. 

(a) The oradtov was a race in whicli the niuiien 
(oTadtodpd/iot) traversed the arena iu a direct line 
(whence it was called tvBvs, axapirrot) from oue 
extremity to the other. This distance, as meas¬ 
ured by the Olympic stadium, which became tin* 
general standard, was about 600 feet. The trrahw 
corresponds to our “sprint,” iu which the rnnin-i 
does the whole run at his highest speed. 

(b) The dtavXor, or double course ( properly = 
double pipe), required that the runuers (dtavXodpo- 
poi) should, after traversing the arena as in the 
crrddtov, turn round a post (uapirrqp) and ruu back 
to their starting-point. Heuce it was called dpo- 
pos Kapnctos (from Kapnq — flexus). 

(c) The t'ffrimrioe or imrtor did not, as might seem 
from its name, signify a horse-race, but a race of 
sufficient leugth to try the power of a horse. (Srr 
Hermann - Bliimner, Privatalt. p. 346.) It was a 
test therefore of endurance as well as speed, beiug 
four stadia iu length ; that is, twice the d/aeXor. 

(d) The true test of staying power, however, was 
the doXt^or or long race, added to the Olympic 
Games (according to Philostratus, Gym*. 12) in 
Olymp. 15. The length of this race has been vari¬ 
ously described as seven, twelve, twenty, or twenty- 
four stadia. We may suppose that it differed on 
different occasions. 

Competition iu foot-racing was open to runners 
of all ages, whether boys (iratdcr), striplings (dyt- 
v* tot), or grown men (ai'dpcr). Only those who be¬ 
longed to the same class, as regards age (qXmvTtu), 
were permitted to compete with oue auother; 
seniors, of course, not being allowed to enter 
against their juuiors. In Sparta even girls ran. 

The competitors, beiug too numerous to contend 
all together, were entered iu successive groups 
(rofeis); those who should form each group, as 
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well as the order in which the groups should ruu, 
being determined by lot (trvprax^qyat vno rov tc\ 17 - 
pov). When all the in turn had run, the 

victors in each were formed into one group, which 
ran a fiual heat for the prize. 

It is doubtless owing to their want of instru¬ 
ments for accurately measuring small portions of 
time that the Greeks have left iis scarcely any 
means of computing the speed which foot-racers 
attained in the various kinds of rnuning. 

For some special forms of the foot-race, see Lam- 
padedromia and Staphylodiiomia. 

Wo have very meagre information regarding 
foot-racing as practised by the Romans. Accord¬ 
ing to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vii. 71, 73), it 
formed part of the Ludi Magui from the time of 
their institution. He, too, tells us that the run¬ 
ners wore the subligaculum round their loins. In 
the Capitoline Games (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 8 ) young 
women, after the Spartan fashion, took part in the 
competition. Beyond these scauty notices and 
vague references to rnnning for healthful exercise 
in the Canipns Martins, very little has been handed 
down to us. This rnnuiug in the Campus was not 
always competitive. That it was sometimes so, 
however, is plain from Martial, iv. 19. For chariot- 
racing, see Circus aud Hippodromus. 

Cursufl PublXcuB. The postal-service of the 
Roman Empire. 

Persia uuder Darius, son of Hystaspes, affords 
the earliest instance of a national postal-service. 
Mention is indeed made (Libn'at. Brer. 23) of a 
class called symmaci as existiug in the most an- 
cieut times among the Egyptians for the convey¬ 
ance of letters by land, but we have no grounds 
for thinking that a postal-system was established 
in Egypt as a branch of the administration. In 
the Persian dominions, however, as we learn from 
Herodotus (iii. 28; vi. 105; viii. 98), horsemen, sta¬ 
tioned at intervals aud relieving one another, con¬ 
veyed the imperial will in all directions from Susa, 
Ecbataua, or Babylon. The service was called dy- 
y aprjiov, and the couriers, ayyapoi. Messages of 
lesser urgency were carried by qptpobpopoi. In 
Greece there are no evidences of any such service, 
at least upon a similar scale, for the hemerodromi 
mentioned by Corn. Nepos (Milt. iv. 3) can scarce¬ 
ly have been a permanent institution. This was 
probably due to the geographical smallness of 
Greece; still more, however, to the utter absence 
of political unity amoug the Greeks, and the want 
of facilities for laud traffic, in contrast with the 
easy communications by sea. But the vast ex- 
teut of the Roman dominions, and the centrali¬ 
zation of imperial functions iu a single hand, 
again famished the conditions of a postal-service, 
which accordingly arose and became a most im¬ 
portant instrument of State administration. The 
practical wisdom of the Romans had from the be¬ 
ginning of their conquests taught them to make 
roads throughout the territories which they sub¬ 
dued, whence resulted a system of highways con¬ 
necting the remotest parts of the Empire with 
Rome. These not only facilitated the marching of 
troops, but served the general purposes of trans¬ 
port and the conveyance of intelligence, forming, 
as they did, the material conditio tine qua non of 
the future cursus publicuti . Within the last cen¬ 
tury of the Republic, also, certain practices 
bad already been established, by which the de¬ 
velopment of the postal-service was largely con- 
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ditioued. We now proceed to give some account 
of these. 

Under the Republic, after the conquest of Ita¬ 
ly? government officials despatched from Rome on 
public business were empowered to impose arbi¬ 
trary requisitions on the subject Italiaus ( dediti - 
tii) to supply them with necessaries for travel¬ 
ling. Among the Italian allies such functionaries 
usually obtained food, lodging, and means of 
transport from their guest-friends or from the 
principal personages iu the friendly States which 
they visited. But when the Roman dominions in¬ 
cluded extra-Italian provinces, the fine distinction 
made in Italy between subjects and allies (socii) 
was iu the provinces neglected, aud the provin¬ 
cial allies were as summarily requisitioned by a 
legatus as were the provincial subjects. Senators 
or citizeus employed on a public mission abroad 
received from the Senate a mandate (diploma) re¬ 
quiring subjects and allies alike to supply them 
with means of transport and other necessaries at 
all the successive .stages of their journey. This 
in the natural course of things led to grave hard¬ 
ships, and complaints frequently arose. Restric¬ 
tive enactments became necessary; and we read 
that Cato the Elder, when praetor in Sardinia, di¬ 
minished or removed the expenses entailed upon 
the people of that island by the entertainment of 
the praetors officiating among them (Liv. xxxii. 
27). It is doubtful, however, whether Cato issued 
a formal edict, or whether his good example alone 
operated towards the relief of the sufferers. 

Among the various embassies which thus be¬ 
came grounds of hardship to the provincials there 
was one which deserves especial notice. This was 
called libera legatio , being a sort of mission from 
which all State employment was absent, granted 
as a favour sometimes to distinguished men, last¬ 
ing for several years, aud carrying with it all the 
previously mentioned liabilities on the part of the 
provincials. The libera legatio , owing to the in¬ 
definiteness of the privileges it conveyed, became 
a fearful cause of oppression. A law was carried 
in b.c. 63 by Cicero (Cic. J)e Leg. iii. 8,18) restrict¬ 
ing abuses of the libera legatio and limiting its du¬ 
ration to one year; but the reform thus effected was 
short-lived, for Iulius Caesar (Cic. Ad Att. xv. 11) 
again extended the term of a libera legatio to a pos¬ 
sible five years. 

. During the last period of the Republic the Sen¬ 
ate had frequent occasions for communicating in 
despatches with their generals or provincial gov¬ 
ernors, as well as with allied kings and States. 
For the conveyance of such despatches the au¬ 
thorities employed freed men, slaves, or a certain 
class of couriers called tiratorc* ( 8ternere f u to sad¬ 
dle ”). A class of messengers also existed called 
tobellani. For pressing messages a general usual¬ 
ly employed mounted men detached from his own 
staff. The publicani , as especially interested in 
transmitting and receiving intelligence to and 
from Rome, had a special class of tabe1larii f whose 
services, however, wore often borrowed by the mag¬ 
istrates, or by the negotiatore #, speculators iu corn 
or money, who were in constant relations with the 
provincial governors aud with the publican*. The 
ships of the allies also were employed for the use 
of magistrates engaged abroad on public husiuess. 
Thus for the purposes of transport and the con¬ 
veyance of intelligence the dealings of the home 
government with the provincials were regulated 
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mainly by tlio principle that the incidental la¬ 
bour and expenses should be home as far as pos¬ 
sible by the latter, while the interests to be served 
were those of the government alone. 

It only remained for the Empire to organize 
and develop the system which had been estab¬ 
lished under the republican regime. The immense 
advantages of such an organization as a portion 
of the imperial administration were sufficiently 
obvious. Augustus accordingly appointed mount¬ 
ed couriers (stratores or specnlatores) to be em¬ 
ployed along the principal roads (Suet. Aug. 49). 
This implies the institution of stations (rnuta- 
tioncs), at which they should relieve one another. 
But as this arrangement provided only for the 
conveyance of intelligence, it required to be sup¬ 
plemented by a transport system for the convey¬ 
ance of money or other valuables of considerable 
weight. The necessity of constructing postal-sta- 
tious ensued. The stations were called mansiones, 
which, being intended for lodgings, as their name 
indicates, were furnished not only with a supply 
for the immediate wauts of man and beast, but 
also with the accommodation suitable for travel¬ 
lers. The mansiones were not so numerous along 
a road as the mutationes, or changing-stages. In 
accordance with republican precedent the ex¬ 
penses of the transport and postal system gener¬ 
ally continued to fall upon the communities 
through whose territories the lines of stations 
lay. They accordingly had to provide conduc¬ 
tors, guards, drivers, together with beasts of bur¬ 
den and rolling-stock, ou receipt of the emperors 
order (diploma), or that of the head of the postal 
system (a functionary designated in Trajan’s time 
as ab rehiculis), who was generally a freed man of 
the emperor. Such warrants for the use of the 
post were issued occasionally by the consul, by 
the praefoct of the praetorians, or by the governor 
of a proviuce, but in all cases only with the em¬ 
peror’s special authority. While the document 
entitling to the use of the ctirsus, by virtue of be¬ 
ing stamped with the emperor’s seal, was called 
diploma (and other uames which will hereafter be 
referred to), the right of issuing postal-warrants 
was, at least until a late period, called eveetio. The 
expenses, moreover, of constructing stations and 
stocking them with necessaries had to be borne 
by the neighbouring communities. Aloug the 
liue of one day’s journey there were six or eight 
sets of stables, each of which had to maintain a 
total of forty beasts, including horses, mules, 
asses, etc. The communities also were bound 
to furnish and maintain the teams and to keep 
the stables in repair; they had further to secure 
the services of muleteers ( mulioncs ), mule-doctors 
(mulomedici ), wheelwrights ( mrpentarii ), grooms 
(hippocomi ), aud conductors or guards ( cehicularii ). 
From these heavy burdens Nerva relieved the peo¬ 
ple of Italy, and to commemorate his act a medal 
was struck bearing the inscription vehiculatione 
Italiae remissa (where cehiculatio — cornu* publican). 
Trajan, however, re-authorized (Plin. Ep. x. 121) 
the issue of postal-warrants in Italy, but restrict¬ 
ed them to cases in which he had been personally 
consulted. We road (Spart. Hadr. 7) that Hadrian 
statum cursum fiscalem iunfituit, tie magistratus hoc 
onere grararentur . According to Hirschfeld, in his 
note to these words, cursus Jtecalis is in Spartiauus 
equivalent to cursus vehicularius, aud the emphasis 
lies upon the word ntatum. According to his view. 


therefore, the meaning of the whole sentence h 
that Hadrian made the postal-service through¬ 
out the Empire a department of the State admin¬ 
istration, and appointed fixed stations, superin¬ 
tended by government officials, in order to relieve 
the municipal magistrates of all res{HMisibility for 
them. Despite, however, these and other effort! 
in this direction, it was not until the time ofSep- 
timius Severus (Spart. Sever. 14) that the expense* 
of the post generally were made chargeable to the 
imperial treasury. But, even when this had been 
done, the subjects still continued to suffer, nor did 
any subsequent, legislation materially alleviate the 
burden with which the cursus pressed upon them. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the exact nature 
of the reforms or changes attributed respectively 
to Nerva, Trajan, and the others above mentioned. 
Humbert says we must at least suppose, as Hade- 
man u does, that Nerva entirely remitted, though 
only to Italy, the expenses of the service, so that 
the salaries of officials engaged in it, as well m 
the material cost, became alike chargeable to 
the treasury; that Trajan contented himself with 
merely checking the abuse of eveetio ; while Hadri¬ 
an, besides extending the organization of the post 
through the whole Empire, must apparently have 
imposed the charges of it upon the fiscus ; that An 
toniuus Pins again, like Trjyan, making a step 
backwards, confined the contemplated reform to a 
mere restriction of expenses and of the right of 
issuing post- warrants; that Septimius Severn* 
completely reorganized the vehicularimm nntu**. 
aud imposed the charges of it, in Italy and the 
rest of the Empire alike, upon the fiscus alone; 
but that the last and radical reform was incapa¬ 
ble of maintaining itself, owing to the burden# it 
entailed upon the treasury. Diocletian, Constan¬ 
tine, and their successors all strove to perfect the 
organization of the post, and to define exactly 
what the liabilities of the cities in regard to it 
should be, together with determining the qnea- 
tion who should have the eveetio, or right of 
granting postal permits, and under what circum¬ 
stances they might be justly granted. 

In the later times of the Roman Empire the post 
became an ever-increasing burden to the citic*; 
and as it injured them, in the same degree it pre¬ 
pared the way for its own ruin. Nevertheless a 
treaty ratified between Rome and Persia in a.k 
565 (Menander, Prot. p. 360, ed. Bonn) assured to the 
natives of the frontier provinces of the two em¬ 
pires the uses of the postal-service to aud fro be¬ 
tween them. See A. de Rothschild, Hist, de la Pod* 
aux Lettres depute see Origines (Paris, 1873). 

Curtius, Georg. One of the most distinguished 
classicists and philologists of the present centory. 
born at Liibeck, April I6tli, 1820. He pnrened hi* 
studies at Bonn aud Berlin, teaching for a time at 
the latter place and at Dresden. In 1849. he wa» 
made Professor Extraordinarins of Classical Philol¬ 
ogy at Prague, becoming in 1851 Professor Onlina- 
rius. From Prague he was called in 1854 to a like 
chair at Kiel, and in 1862 to Leipzig. He died Au¬ 
gust 12th, 1885. 

Curtins was the last aud oue of the greatest A 
the “old school” of classical philologists, and 6>r 
mulated in their final expression their etymologic** 
views. He was also profoundly learned in Greek, 
and in this department wrote a number of standard 
works: the GriechtecheSchu I grammatik (IfiM^ttkld 
reached its fifteenth (German) edition hi 
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has been translated into English in Dr. W. Smith’s 
aeries in England, aud forms the basis of Prof. Hud- 
ley’s Greek Grammar in this country ; also his Er - 
Iduterungen to the foregoiug (1863, 3d ed. 1875) 
Kng. trails. (1870); the Grundziige der Griechischen 
Etymologic (1858 ; 5th ed. in collaboration with 
Windisch, 1879), translated into English by Wil¬ 
kins and Englaud (1875-76); and Das Verktim der 
Griechischen Sprache (1873-76) — a very elaborate 
piece of work—translated by Wilkins and England 
(1880). Besides these important publications, he 
Also put forth a treatise De Nominum Graecorum 
Formatione (1842); Die Sprachvergleichung in ihretn 
Verhaltniss zur klassia&Keh~Philologie( 1845); Sprach - 
rergleichende Beit rage, zur griechischen und latein- 
ischen Grammatilc (1846); Philologie und Sprachwis- 
sensckaft (1862); Zur Chronologic der indo-germa - 
nischen Sprachforschung (1867; 2d ed. 1873); Zur 
Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung (1885); and 
in conjunction with Brugmann, G. Meyer, Kick, 
Windisch, and others, Studien zur grieeh. und lat. 
Grammatilc , 10 vols. (1868-77). The ninth volume 
of this series contains Brugmann’s famous paper 
on the uasal sonant, with which began the ag¬ 
gressive propaganda of the new school against the 
theories of Curtius and his predecessors. The uew 
theories form the subject of a vigorous attack by Cur¬ 
tius himself in the Kritik mentioned above, in which 
lie maintains the principle of u sporadic change” in 
addition to invariable phonetic law and the influ¬ 
ence of analogy. ($ee Philology.) In 1878, Prof. 
Curtius founded with Lauge, Rib beck, and Lipsius 
the Leipziger Studien zur klassischen Philologie. 

Curtiua, Mettus. A Roman youth, who devot¬ 
ed himself, for his country, to the Manes, b.c. 362. 
According to the account given by Livy (vii. 6), 
the ground near the middle of the Forum, in con¬ 
sequence either of an earthquake or some other 
violent cause, sank down to an immense depth, 
forming a vast aperture; nor could the gulf be 
tilled up by all the earth which could be thrown 
into it. At last the soothsayers declared that, if 
the Romans wished the commonwealth to be ever¬ 
lasting, they must devote to this chasm what con- 
stitnted the principal strength of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. Curtius, on hearing the answer, demanded 
of his countrymen whether they possessed any¬ 
thing so valuable as their arms and courage. They 
yielded a silent assent to the question put them; 
whereupon, having arrayed himself in full armour 
and mounted his horse, Curtius plunged iuto the 
chasm, and the people threw after him their offer¬ 
ings and quantities of the fruits of the earth. Va¬ 
lerius Maximus (v. 6.2) states that the earth closed 
immediately over him. Livy, however, speaks of 
a lake occupying the spot, called Lacus Curtius. 
Iu another part of his history (i. 13), he mentions 
this same lake as existing in the time of Romulus, 
and as having derived its name from Mettus Cur¬ 
tins, a Sabine iu the army of Titus Tatius. Iu all 
probability it was of volcanic origin, since the 
early accounts speak of its great depth, and was 
not produced merely by the inundations of the 
Tiber. Tarquinius Priscus is said to have filled 
np this lake at the time that he drained the whole 
of this district and constructed the Cloaca Maxima. 
Possibly he may have been aided in this by a nat¬ 
ural tunnel gradually formed through the basin of 
the lake itself. 

Curtiua Rufu4 Quintus. A Roman historian 
15 


who flourished in the first century of the Christian 
era. No particulars of his life are known, and no 
mentiou is to be found in the Romau writers that 
can be positively referred to him, though Suetouius 
mentions a Q. Curtius Rufus in his list of rhetori¬ 
cians, and a Curtius Rufus is named by Tacitus 
(Ann. xi. 21) and by the younger Pliny ( Epist . vii. 
27). The ten books ( Historiarum Alexandri Magni 
Libri Decern) that he wrote are believed to have 
been composed during the reign of Claudius on 
the strength of a passage in the work itself (x. 9, 
3-6), which seems to refer to the outbreak at 
Rome on the death of Caligula, to which the ac¬ 
cession of Claudius put an end. (See Schultess, 
De Setiecae Quaestt. Nat. [Bonn, 1872]; aud Berger, 
De Curtii Aetate [Heidelberg, I860]). 

The history of Alexander the Great is treated 
in a rhetorical fashion with little historical iu- 
sight, introducing a number of picturesque details 
which are grouped effectively; and the career of 
the great Macedonian is regarded as a series of 
brilliant and romantic adventures. There are a 
number of carefully finished speeches worked into 
the narrative and much sententious reflection. The 
style is evidently formed on that of Livy. The 
chief source of the Historiae is Clitarchus (q. v.). 
Of the origiual ten books, the first two are lost, 
and there are lacunae iu the others. The work 
was read during the Middle Ages, and there are 
numerous MSS., the oldest being of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The Historiae was edited by Erasmus (1518), 
and the first complete edition is that of Suaken- 
burg (Delft, 1724). Later editions, with notes, are 
those of Schmieder (Gottingen, 1803), Miitzell (Ber¬ 
lin, 1841), Ziimpt (Brunswick, 1849), Vogel (3d ed. 
Leipzig, 1885), Schmidt (Prague, 1886), Dosson (Paris, 
1887); bks. viii.aud ix., with English notes, by Heit- 
! laud and Raven (Cambridge, 1879). There is a lex¬ 
icon to Curtius by Eichert (2d ed. Hanover, 1880). 
On the style, see the dissertations by Krah (Insterb. 

| 1886), Eger (Giessen, 1885), Rauch (Meiniugen, 1889); 
aud for a general account, Dosson, Etude sur Q. 
Curce, sa Fie, et son (Eurre (Paris, 1887). 

CurtUia Magistrates. The name given to a 
class of magistracies which conferred the privilege 
j of using the sella curutis , or chair of state. This 
was anciently made of ivory, or, at least, adorned 
with it. The magistrates who enjoyed this privi¬ 
lege were the dictator, consuls, praetor, censors, 
and cnrule aediles. They sat on this chair in their 
tribunals on all solemn occasions. Those com¬ 
manders who triumphed had it with them iu their 
chariots. Persons whose ancestors, or themselves, 
had borne any curule office, were called nohiles 
and had the ins imaginum. They who were the 
first of the family that had raised themselves to 
any curule office were called homines nori, “ new 
men.” As regards the origin of the term curulis , 
Festns deduces it from currus , “ a chariot,” and says 
that “curule magistrates” were so culled because 
borne along iu chariots; but see Quikites. 

Custodes, Custodiae. The soldiers who guard¬ 
ed the gates of a camp. See Castra ; Vigiliak. 

| Cuatodla. A watching, guard, or care of any¬ 
thing; hence the word comes to mean ( 1 ) custody, 
confinement, or restraint of a person; ( 2 ) persons 
set as a guard or watch ; (3) the place where a 
| guard is kept; (4) a prisou, or place where a per¬ 
son is guarded ; (5) persons in oonfiuciueut or sub- 
1 ject to any restraint. 
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Custodia rex is a technical term for the charge 
which a person undertakes of a thiug intrusted to 
him by another, on account of which he is liable 
for auy loss due to his dolus or culpa. See Culpa. 

Customs Duties. See Portorium. 

Custos Urfeis. See Praefectus Urbis. 

Cutiliae Aquae. See Aquae (1). 

Cy And (K vavrj). A Sicilian nymph aud playmate 
of Persephone, changed iuto a fountain through 
grief at the loss of the goddess. 

Cyaneae (Kvdvcai, sc. vrjo-oi). Two small rugged 
islauds at the eutrance of the Euxiue Sea, and 
forty stadia from the mouth of the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus. According to Strabo, one was near the 
European the other near the Asiatic side, aud the 
space between them was about twenty stadia. 
There was an ancient fable relative to these isl¬ 
ands, that they floated about, aud united to crush 
to pieces vessels which attempted to pass through 
the straits (Pomp. Mela, ii. 7). Pliny gives the same 
fable, but assigns, at the same time, the true cause 
of the legend. It arose from their appearing, like 
all other objects, to move towards or from each oth¬ 
er when seen from a vessel in motion itself. The 
Argo, we are told by Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 601), had 
a narrow escape in passing through, aud lost the 
extremity of her stern. Piudar says that they were 
alive and moved to and fro more swiftly than the 
blasts, uutil the expedition of the Argonauts 
brought death upon them (Pyth. iv. 371 foil.). On 
which passage the scholiast remarks in explana¬ 
tion that it was decreed by the Fates they should 
become “rooted to the deep” whenever a vessel 
succeeded in passing through them—a prediction 
accomplished by the Argo. Phineus had directed 
Iason aud his companions to let fly a pigeon when 
they were near these islands, telling them that if 
the bird came safely through the Argo might ven¬ 
ture to follow her. They obeyed the directions of 
the prophet - prince; the pigeon passed through 
safely with the loss of its tail; and then the Argo¬ 
nauts, watching the recession of the rocks aud 
aided by Her6 and Athene, rowed vigorously on 
and passed through with the loss of a part of the 
rudder of their vessel. See Argonautae. 

The term “ Cyaneae ” (Kudvcm), i. e. “ dark blue ” 
or “ azure,” is referred by the scholiasts on Eurip¬ 
ides (Med. 2) to the colour of these rocks. Iu the 
description of.Homer, however, as will be seen 
presently, a more poetic turn is given to the appel¬ 
lation. To the name Cyaneae is frequently joiued 
that of “ Syraplegades” (IvpnXrjydbts), i. e. “ the 
Dashers,” iu allusion to their supposed collision 
when vessels attempted to pass through. Homer 
( Od . xii. 61) calls them nXayKTat, “Wanderers.” 

Cyan$6 (Kvavtrj). Daughter of Maeauder, 
mother of Caunus and of Byblis. 

Cy&nus (icvavos). A dark-blue substance sup¬ 
posed to be blue steel, mentioned by Homer and 
Hesiod as forming a part of works of metal—e. g. 
on Agamemnon's breastplate (II. xi. 24) and on 
the shield of Heracles (Sc. Her. 143). The house 
of Alciuoiis had a cornice or frieze of icvavos (Od. 
vii. 87). Iu Theophrastus it is lapis lazuli (Lapid. 
31). See Merriam’s note on Od. vii. 87, in his 
Phaeacians of Homer (N. Y. 1880). 

Cy&thua (kvh6os). A Greek and Roman liquid , 
measure, containing oue twelfth of the sextarius 1 


or .0825 of a pint English. It was, in later times at 
least, the measure of the common driukiug-glaas 


among the Romans, who 
borrow’ed it from the 



Greeks. The form of the 
cyathus used at banquets 
was that of a small ladle, 
by means of which the wiue 
was conveyed into the 
drinking-cups from the 
large vessel (icparqp) in 
which it was mixed. 

The cyathus was the wi- 
cto, considered with refer¬ 
ence to the sextarius as the 


1 11 unit; hence we have sextan 

\^Jr used for a vessel containing 
Cyathi. (Museo Borbonico.) sixth of the sextarius, 
or two cyathi, quadrant for 
oue containing three cyathi, tiiens for four cyathi, 
quincunx for five cyathi, and so on. 

Cyaxdres (K vafjaprjs). ( 1 ) A king of the Modes, 
grandson of Deioces, son of Phraortes, and father 
of Astyages. He was a prince of violent charac¬ 
ter, and this trait displayed itself in his treat¬ 
ment of the Scythians, a body of whom had taken 
refuge in his territories in consequence of a sedi¬ 
tion. He received them kindly, allowed them set¬ 
tlements, and even went so far as to intrust some 
children to their care, in order to have them taught 
the Scythian language and a knowledge of arch¬ 
ery. After some time had elapsed, the Scythians, 
accustomed to go forth to the chase, aud to bring 
back to the king some of the game obtained by 
the hunt, returned one day with empty hands. 
Cyaxares gave vent to his temper by punishing 
them severely. The Scythians, iudignant at this 
treatment, which they knew to be unmerited, re¬ 
solved to slay one of the children confided to their 
care, aud, after preparing the flesh like the game 
they had been accustomed to bring, to serve it np 
before Cyaxares, and betake themselves immedi¬ 
ately to Alyattes at Sardis (Herod, i. 73, 74 ). This 
cruel revenge succeeded but too well. Cyaxares de¬ 
manded the fugitives from King Alyattes, and ou 
his refusal a war ensued. This war lasted for five 


years; in the sixth, an eclipse of the sun, which had 
been predicted by Thales, separated the contending 
armies (b.c. 610). Peace w r as soon restored through 
the mediation of Labynetns, king of Babylon, and 
Syenuesis, king of Cilicia (Herod, i. 73 foil.). Herod¬ 
otus also informs us (i. 103) that Cyaxares was the 
first who regularly trained the Asiatics to military 
service; dividing the troops, which had been ini- 
bodied promiscuously before his time, into dis¬ 
tinct companies of lancers, archers, and cavalry. 
The historian then adds parenthetically, “this 
was he who w aged war with the Lydiaus; when, 
during a battle, the day became night.” This 
pareuthetical remark evidently refers to the fore- 
goiug account of the eclipse. We are next in¬ 
formed that, having subdued all Asia above the 
river Halys, he marched with all that were nnder 
his command against Nineveh, resolving to avenge 
the death of his father by the destruction of that 
city. After he had defeated the Assyrians he laid 
siege to the city, but was forced to raise it by a sud- 
deu invasion of his territories. For a numerous 


army of Scythians, headed by Madyas, made an ir¬ 
ruption into Media, defeated him in a pitched bat¬ 
tle, and brought both him and all Upper Asia under 
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sabjectiou to them for eight-aud-twenty years 
(Herod, i. 103 foil.). Theu, in revenge for their gall- 
iog impositions and exactions, he slew their chief¬ 
tains, when intoxicated, at a banquet to which he 
had invited them; and, expelling the rest, recov¬ 
ered his former power and possessions. After this, 
the Medes took Nineveh aud snbdned the Assyriau 
provinces, all except the Babylonians, their con¬ 
federates in the war. Cyaxares died after having 
reigned forty years (B.c. 634-694), including twen¬ 
ty-eight years of the Scythian dominion. (2) Son 
of Astyages, succeeding his father at the age of for¬ 
ty-nine years. Being naturally of au easy, indo¬ 
lent disposition and fond of bis amusements, he 
left the burden of military affairs and the care 
of the government to Cyrus, his nephew and son- 
in-law, who married bis only daughter, and was, 
therefore, doubly entitled to succeed him. 

Cybaea. A merchant-ship or transport, men¬ 
tioned only in Cicero’s orations against Verres (iv. 
8 , $ 17). It is properly an adjective, as Cicero 
speaks of naris cybaea , aud describes it as most 
beantiful and richly adorned like a trireme (v. 17, 
$ 44). The word perhaps comes from the Greek 
Kwn;, a kind of ship mentioned by Hesychius. 

Cybeb6 (Kv/3^3»j). A name of Cybel6, used by 
the poets when a long penult is required. The 
form Cybell6 is sometimes, though with less pro¬ 
priety, employed for a similar purpose. See Rhka. 

Cyb816 (K vfifXrf). See Rhea. 

Cybistra (ra Kvftt<rrpa). An ancient city of 
Asia Minor, lying at the foot of Mount Taurus, iu 
the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 

Cycl&des (KuftXddfv). A name applied by the 
ancient Greeks to that cluster (kvkXos) of islands 
which encircled Delos. Strabo says that the Cy¬ 
clades were at first only twelve in number, but 
were afterwards increased to fifteen. These, as 
we learn from Artemidorus, were Ceos, Cythnos, 
Seriphos, Melos, Siphuos, Cimolos, Prepesiuthos, 
Olearos, Paros, Naxos, Syros, Mycouos, Tenos, An¬ 
dros, and Gyaros, which last, however, Strabo 
himself was desirous of excluding, from its being 
a mere rock, as also Prepesiuthos and Olearos. 

It appears from the Greek historians that the 
Cyclades were first inhabited by the Phoenicians, 
Carians, and Leleges, whose piratical habits ren¬ 
dered them formidable to the cities on the conti¬ 
nent till they were conquered and finally extir¬ 
pated by Minos (Thuc. i. 4; Herod, i. 171). These 
islands were subsequently occupied for a short 
time by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and the Per¬ 
sians ; but after the battle of Mycald (b.c. 479) 
they became dependent on the Athenians. 

Cyclas (KvicXas). A luxurious robe, of a circu¬ 
lar form, worn by Roman women, to the bottom 
of which a border was affixed, inlaid with gold 
(Propert. iv. [v.] 7,40). It was made of some thin 
material, perhaps muslin. Alexander Severus, in 
his various attempts to restrain the luxury of his 
age, enacted that women should possess only one 
cyclas each, and that it should not be adorned with 
more than six unciac of gold (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 
41). It continued to be a dress of ceremony in 
the fifth century, and was not used exclusively 
by women. It is related, among other instances 
of Caligula’s effeminacy, that he sometimes ap¬ 
peared in pnblic in a garment of this description 
{cycladatus, Suet. Calig. 52). 


Cyclic Poets (CyclIci Poetae). A name given 
by the ancient grammarians to a class of minor po¬ 
ets, who selected, for the subjects of their produc¬ 
tions, eveuts occurring as well during the Trojan 
War as before and after, and who, in treating of 
these subjects, confined themselves within a cer¬ 
tain round or cycle (itthcXov, circulus) of fable. In 
order to understand the subject more fully, we 
must observe that there was both a Mythic and a 
Trojau cycle. The former of these embraced the 
whole series of fable, from the genealogies of the 
gods down to the time of the Trojan War; the 
latter comprised the fables that had reference to, 
or were in any way connected with, the Trojan 
War. Of the first class were Tbeogonies, Cosmog¬ 
onies, Titanomachies, and the like; of the second, 
the poems of Arctinus, Leaches, Agias, Euganimon, 
Stasinus, and others. (See Homeric Question.) 
At a later period the term cyclic was applied, as a 
mark of contempt, to two species of poems—oue, 
where the poet coufined himself to a trite and 
hackneyed round (kvkXos) of particulars (cf. Hor¬ 
ace, Art Poet. 132); the other, where, from an ig¬ 
norance of the true nature of epic poetry, he in¬ 
dulged iu an inordinate and tiresome amount of 
detail, going back to the remotest beginnings of 
a subject. The most celebrated of the Cyclic poems 
were the Cypria (q. v.), the Aethiopis (q. v.) of Arc¬ 
tinus, the Little Iliad (’lXiar Mncpd) of Pausauias, 
the Nostoi (q. v.) of Agias, the Telegonia of Eugam- 
mou, the Batrachomyomachia (q. v.), and the Mar¬ 
gate* (q. v.) of Pigres. See Homkrus. 

All that remaius of the Cyclic poets is some six¬ 
ty Hues, which cau be found in the appendix to 
Welcker’s Epischer Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), and Diint- 
zer, Frag. d. Ep. Poesie (Cologne, 1840). The chief 
aucient authority is the Chrestomatheia of Proclus 
(q. v.). See Mahaffy, Hist, of Class. Gk. Lit. vol. i. 
ch. vi. (1880), and the article Epos in this Diction¬ 
ary. Ou the meaning of the word kvkXlkos, see D. 
B. Muuro iu the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1883. 

Cyclopean Walls. See Cyclopes. 

Cycldpes (KvicXanrcs). A fabulous race, of gi¬ 
gantic size, having but one eye, large and rouud, 
placed in the centre of their forehead, whence, ac¬ 
cording to the common account, their name was 
derived—from kvkXos , “ a circular opening,” aud 
oty, “ an eye.” Homer makes Odysseus, after hav¬ 
ing left the country of the Lotus-eaters (Lotopha- 
gi), to have sailed on westward, and to have come 
to that of the Cyclopes, who are described by him 
as a rude and lawless race, who neither planted 
nor sowed, but whose laud was so fertile as to pro¬ 
duce of itself wheat, barley, and vines. They had 
no social institutions, neither assemblies uor laws, 
but dwelt separately, each in his cave, on the tops 
of lofty mountains, and each, without regard to 
others, governed his own wife aud children. The 
adventure of Odysseus with Polyphemus, oue of 
this race, will be found under the latter title. 
Nothing is said by Homer respecting the size of 
the Cyclopes in general, but every effort is made 
to give an exaggerated idea of that of Polyphemus. 
Hence some have imagined that, according to the 
Homeric idea, the Cyclopes were not iu geueral of 
such huge dimensions or cannibal habits as the 
poet assigns to Polyphemus himself; for the lat¬ 
ter does uot appear to have been of the ordinary 
Cyclops-race, but the son of Poseidon and a sea- 
nymph ; and he is also said to have beeu the 
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hood of volcatiotg, it 
was au easy process (*• 
convert them iuto 
am i ths, the assistant a of 
Hephaestns (Callim. 
in Artem. 46 foil.; Verg. 
Georg, iv. 173; Jew. viii. 
416 foil.). As they were 
now r artists in one line, 
it gave no surprise to 
find them engaged in % 
task adapted to tbeir 
huge strength—name¬ 
ly, that of rearing the 
massive walls ofTiryns. 

Section of the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. for wllicl1 P”TP«» ^ev 

were brought by Pro- 

strongest of the Cyclopes (Od. i. 70). Later poets, etus from Lycia ( Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 96T>l 
however, lost no time in supplying whatever the Hence, too, the name “Cyclopean" is applied to 
fable wanted iu this respect, aud hence Vergil de- this species of architecture, just, as in Germany 
scribes the whole race as of gigantic stature and the remains of ancient Romau walls are popu- 
compares them to so many tall forest-trees (Aen. larly called “ Rieseumauev” aud “ Te^:felsmaue^' , 
iii. 680). It is not a little remarkable that neither One theory refers the name Cyclops to the circa- 
iu the description of the Cyclopes in general, nor lar buildings constructed by the Pelasgi, of which 
of Polyphemus iu particular, is there any notice we have so remarkable a specimen iu what is 
taken of their beiug one-eyed ; yet in the account called the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenae. From 
of the blinding of the latter, it seems to be assumed the form of these buildings, resembling within a hol- 
as a thing well ktiowu. We may hence, perhaps, low coue or beehive, and the round opeuing at the 
infer that Homer followed the usual derivation. top, the individuals who constructed them an* 
Such is the Homeric account of the Cyclopes, thought to have derived their appellation. (Cf 
In Hesiod, on the other hand ( Theog . 139 foil.), we Gell’s Argolis, p. 34.) Those who make them to 
have what appears to be the earlier legend re- have dwelt in Sicily blend an old tradition with 
spectiiig these fabled beings, a circumstance w'hich one of more recent date. This last probably took 
may tend to show that the Odyssey was composed its rise when Aetna and the Li pari Islands were 
by a poet later than Hesiod, and not by the author assigned to Hephaestus, by the popular belief of 
of the Iliad. In the Theogony of Hesiod the Cy- the day, as his workshops; which could only have 
elopes are only three iu number—Brontes, Steropes, happened when Aetna had become better known, 
and Arges. They are the sons of Uranus aud Gaea and Mount Moschylus, in the isle of Lemnos, ha«l 
(Caelus and Terra), and tbeir employment is to ceased to be volcanic. 

forge the thunderbolts for Zeus. They are said A few remarks may fittingly be added here 
to be in every other respect like gods, excepting on the subject of the Cyclopean architecture, 
the one single eye iu the middle of their fore- This style of building is frequently alluded to by 
heads, a circumstance from which Hesiod also, like the ancient writers. In fact, every architectural 
Homer, deduces their general name ( Theog. 144 work of extraordinary magnitude, to the execution 
foil.). In the individual names given by Hesiod of which human labour appeared inadequate, was 
we have evidently the genn of the whole fable, ascribed to the Cyclopes (Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 531; 
The Cyclopes are the energies of the sky — the id. Heir. Fur . 15; id. Troad. 108; Strab. 373; Sen. 
fchuuder, the lightning, aud the rapid march of the Hei'c. Fur. 996; Star. Thcb. iv. 151; Pausan.ii. 25). 
latter (Brontes, from fipovrT), “thunder"; Stero- The general character of the Cyclopean style is 
pes, from ortpom ;, “the lightning”; Arges, from immense blocks of stone, without cement, placed 
dpyrjty “rapid”). Iu ac¬ 
cordance with this idea 
the term {Cy¬ 

clops) itself may be re¬ 
garded as a simple, not 
a compound term, of 
the same class with pu- 

\ay\fs, K (pKeoyjf, K (Kpo\f/, 

n (\o\jr ; and the word 
kvk\os being the root, 
we may make the Cy- 
elopes to he “ the Whirl- 
ers,” or, to designate 
them by a Latin name, 

Vohuli. 

When the thunder, 
the lightning, and the 
flame lia<l been convert¬ 
ed by poetry into one- 
eyed giants, and local¬ 
ized in the neighbour- Cyclopean Pyramid at Conch reae. 
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upon each other, sometimes irregularly and with 
smaller stoues tilling up the interstices, sometimes 
in regular and horizontal rows. The Cyclopean 
style is commonly divided iuto four eras. The 
first, or oldest, is that employed at Tiryns and My¬ 
cenae, consisting of blocks of various sizes, some 
of them very large, the iuterstiCe6 of which are, 
or were once, tilled up with small stoues. The 
second era is marked by polygonal stoues, which | 
nevertheless tit iuto each other with great uicety. 
Specimens exist at Delphi, lulis, and at Cosa in 
Etrnria. Iu this style there are no conrses. The 
third era appears iu the Phociau cities, and in 
some of Boeotia aud Argolis. It is distinguished by 
the work being made iu courses, and by the stones, 1 
though of unequal size, beiug of the same height. 
The fourth aud youngest style preseuts horizontal 
courses of inasoury, uot always of the same height, 
but formed of stones which are all rectangular. 
This style is chiefly confined to Attica. The most 
reasonable opiuion relative to the Cyclopean walls 
of antiquity is that which ascribes their erection 
to the aucieut Pelasgi (q. v.). See Reber, History 
of Ancient Art f pp. 178-194 (Eng. trans. N. Y. 188*2);' 
and W. Gell, Walls of Ancient Greece. 

Cyclops (Ku/cAwifr). The title of a play of Eurip¬ 
ides, which is remarkable as being the only un¬ 
doubted specimen left to us of a Satyric drama 
(q. v.). The prologue is spoken by Sileuns. He 
and his Satyrs are in search of Dionysus, who has 
beeu carried into the western seas by pirates. 
Odysseus appears, and his well-knowu adventure 
with the Cyclopes forms the rest of the plot, the 
story given in the Odyssey being closely followed. 
The play is little read, and lias been seldom edited 
apart from the other works of Euripides, though 
there is a good recent edition with English notes 
by W. Long (Oxford, 1891). Shelley has rendered 
the Cyclops into English with a few omissions. 
There are no imitations. See Mahaffy, Hist, of 
Class. Gk. Lit . vol. i. pp. 377-379 (American ed.). 

Cycnua (Kujci/or, “ Swan ”). ( l) The son of 

Ares and Pelopia, who threw himself iu the way 
of Heracles iu Trachis, when the hero was on his 
way to Ceyx. According to another story, Hera- 


ried. A slauderous utterance of his second wife 
stung him to fury against the children of his first 
wife, so that he threw them iuto the sea iu a chest. 
They were cast up alive on the islaud of Tenedos, 
where Tenes was king. At a later time Cycuus re¬ 
pented of his deed, sought for his son, aud marched 
with him to the aid of the Trojaus agaiust the 
Greeks. They prevented the Greeks from landing; 
but both were at last slain by Achilles, who stran¬ 
gled the invulnerable Cycuus with his own helmet- 
strap. He was changed by Poseidou iuto a swan. 

Cydias (KudZar). A painter, boru iu the island 
of Cythnns, oue of the Cyclades, and who flourished 
B.c. 360. Hortensius, the orator, purchased his 
painting of the Argonauts for 144,000 sesterces 
(nearly $5800). This same work was afterwards 
transferred by Agrippa to the portico of Neptune 
(Pliu. H. N. xxxv. 40). 

Cydippd ( Kvbtmrr) ). The heroine of a very 
popular Greek love-story, which was treated by 
Callimachus iu a poem now uufortunately lost. 
The later Greek prose romances were founded 
upon this version. Cydipp£ was the daughter of 
a well-born Atheuiau. It happened that she aud 
Acoutius, a youth from the islaud of Ceos, who was 
in love with her, had come at the same time to a 
festival of Artemis at Delos. Cydipp£ was sitting 
in the temple of Artemis when Acoutius threw at 
her feet an apple on which was written, “I swear 
by the sanctuary of Artemis that I will wed Acon- 
tius.” Cydippd took up the apple and read the 
words aloud, then threw it from her and took uo 
notice of Acoutius and his addresses. After this 
her father wished on several occasions to give her 
i in marriage, but she always fell ill before the wed- 
ding. The father consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which revealed to him that the illuess of his 
daughter was due to the wrath of Artemis, by 
| whose shrine she had sworn and brokeu her oath. 
He accordingly gave her to Acontius in marriage. 

Cydnus (Kv8i»oy). A river of Cilicia Campestris, 
rising in the Taurus and flowing through the midst 
; of the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated for the 
coldness of its waters, in bathing in which Alex- 
auder the Great nearly lost his life (Plut. Alex. 19). 


cles was seut against Cycnus by Apollo, because he 
lay in wait for the processions on their road to 
Delphi. Iu the contest betweeu them, as described 
by Hesiod in his Shield of Heracles , Ares stood by 
the side of his sou, while Heracles was supported 
by Atben6 aud his faithful Iolaiis. Heracles slew 
Cycuus and even wounded Ares, when the latter 
attempted to aveuge the fall of his sou. Cycuus 
was buried with all due honours by his father-in- 
law Ceyx, but Apollo destroyed the tomb by an 
innudation of the river Anaurus. There was a son 
of Ares aud PyremS who bore the same name, and 
he too was said to have fallen in combat against 
Heracles. Ares attempted to aveuge his son, when 
Zens, by a flash of ligbtniug, separated his angry 
children. After his death, so ran the story, Cyc- 
nns was changed by his father into a swan. 

(2) The son of Poseidon and Calyc6. He was 
exposed by his mother on the sea-shore and found 
by some fishermen, who uamed him Cycuus be¬ 
cause they saw a swan flying round him. He was 
invulnerable and of gigantic strength and stature; 
his head (or, according to another account, his 
whole body) was as white os snow. He became 
king of Colonae in the Troad, and was twice mar- 


Cydonia (Ku8o>wa). One of the chief cities of 
. Crete, situated on the northwest coast, derived its 
name from the Cydoues, a Cretau race, placed by 
I Homer in the western part of the islaud. Cydonia 
j was the place from which quinces (Cydonia mala) 
were first brought to Italy; and its inhabitants 
were among the best Cretau archers. 

Cylindras ( KvXivdpos ). (1) A roller for level¬ 

ling the ground in agricultural aud other operations 
(Verg.Geor0.i.l78; 

Vitruv. x. 6). Un- 
like those of mod- 
orn times, it did not 

revolve but was _ 

simply dragged ^ 
upon the ground. 

! (2)Aprecionsstone _ 

j cut or ground in . - 
i a cylindrical form 

(Juv. ii. 61). Cylindrus or Holler. (Rich.) 

Cylix. See Caux. 

Cyll&rus ( KvWapos ). A beautiful Ceutaur, 
killed at the wedding-feast of Pirithoiis (q. v.). 
The horse of Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 
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Cyllend (K vXkrjtnj). (1) The highest moiiutaiu 
in the Peloponnesus, on the frontiers of Arcadia 
and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a temple 
on the summit, was said to have been born there, 
aud was hence called Cyllenius. (2) A seaport 
towu of Elis. 

Cylleniua (K vXkrjvtoi). An epithet applied to 
Hermes, from his having been born on Mount Cyl- 
lene. 

Cylon (KvXo>i')< An Athenian of noble family 
who formed the plan of making himself tyraut of 
Athens (b.c. 612). At the time of the Olympic 
Games, he seized the Acropolis, where be was soon 
after closely besieged by the archous. Being at 
last destitute of food, he and his followers capitu¬ 
lated, after receiving a promise from the archon 
Megacles, one of the Alcmaeouidae, that their lives 
would be spared, in violation of this promise, 
however, they were all put to death, some being 
even murdered at the altar of the Eumenides. For 
this sacrilege, the Alcmaeouidae were tried by the 
nobles and banished (b.c. 596 or 595), at the insti¬ 
gation of Solon. The family retired to Phocis and 
remained exiles from Athens until the time of Ly- 
curgus (b.c. 560). See Alcmaeonidae. 

Cyma ( Kvpa ). In architecture, an ogee , a wave¬ 
shaped moulding, consisting of two curves, the one 
concave and the other convex. There were two 
forms—the cyma recta , which was concave above 
and convex below, and the cyma reverea , which 
was convex above aud concave below. The di¬ 
minutive cymatium or cumatium (icvpariov) is the 
more common name. The original form of the cyma¬ 
tium was, however, a simple hollow, the cavetto. 

Cymba (Kvpprj). Literally “a hollow,” was a 
small boat, probably made originally from the hol¬ 
low of a tree, used on rivers and lakes, etc., espe¬ 
cially by fishermen. Pliny ascribes its invention 
to the Phoenicians (Plin. H. N. vii. 208). The poets 
give the name of cymba to Charon’s boat (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 303). See Charon. 

Cymb&lum (icvpftaXov). A musical instrument 
in the shape of two half globes, which were held 
one in each hand by the performer and played by 
being struck agaiust each other. The word is orig¬ 
inally Greek, being derived 
from Kv/ipos, “a hollow.” 

In Greek it has several 
other significations, as the 
cone of a helmet; it is also 
used for apdavia, the vessel 
of purification placed at 
the door of a house where 
there had beeu a death. 

Besides this, it is often em¬ 
ployed metaphorically for 
an empty, uoisy person, as 
Tiberius called Apion the 
grammarian cymbalum mun- 
di. In the mediaeval Latin it is used for a church 
or convent bell and sometimes for the dome of a 
church. 

The cymbal was usually made in the form of 



Cymbium ( Kvpfios, Kvpfirj). A small 
cup, not round, but long and without haudles. 
They were used as drinking-cups, and also as la¬ 
dles for dipping out wine from the mixer. Vari¬ 
ous materials were employed in their construction, 
such as silver, clay, aud chrysoprase. The name 
is derived from “a boat,” with which com¬ 

pare our “ butter-boat,” “ sauce-boat,” etc. 

Cymd (K vfirj). The largest of the Aeolian cities 
of Asia Minor, upon the coast of Aeolis, on a bay 
named after it Cumaeus (also Elaiticus) Sinus. It 
was the mother-city of Cumae in Campania. 

Cymothob (K vpoSorj). One of the Nereides, 
represented by Vergil as assisting the Trojans, 
with Triton, after the storm with which Aeolus, 
at the request of luno, had afflicted the fleet {Aen. 
i. 148). 

Cynaegirus (Kvvaiytipos). An Athenian, cele¬ 
brated for his courage. He was brother to the jioet 
Aeschylus. After the battle of Marathon (B.C. 490) 
he pursued the flying Persians to their ships, and 
seized one of their vessels with his right hand, 
which was immediately severed by the enemy. 
Upon this he seized the vessel with his left hand, 
and when he had lost that also he still kept his 
hold with his teeth. Herodotus (vi. 114) merely 
relates that he seized one of the Persian vessels 
by the stern, aud had his hand cut off with an axe. 
The more detailed account is given by Jostin (ii.9). 

Cynaetha (Kvwutfa). A town of Arcadia, on the 
river Crathis, near the northern borders, and some 
distance to the northwest of Cyllenb. It bad been 
united to the Achaean League, but was betrayed 
to the Aetolians in the Social War. This was ef¬ 
fected by some exiles, who, on their return to their 
native city, formed a plot for admitting the enemy 
within its walls. The Aetolians, accordingly, hav¬ 
ing crossed into Achaia with a considerable force, 
advanced to Cynaetha and easily scaled the walls; 
they then sacked the town aud destroyed many of 
the inhabitants, not sparing even those to whose 
treachery they were indebted for their success. 
Polybius observes that the calamity which thus 
overwhelmed the Cynaethians was considered by 
many as a just pnnishmeut for their unusually 
depraved and immoral life. 

Cynanb ( Kvrdvr)) f Cyna (Kvva), or Cynna (Kww)- 
The half-sister of Alexander the Great, daughter of 
Philip by Audata, an Illyrian woman. She married 
her cousin, Aniyntas, and on Alexander’s death went 
to Asia, intending to marry her daughter Enrydice 
to Arrhidaeus; but Perdiccas, who controlled Ar- 
rhidaeus, fearing this project, had her put to death 
(Diod. Sic. xix. 15). 

Cynegetlca. A poem ou the chase, writteu in 
Latin by Grattius (q. v.) towards the eud of the 
Augustan Age, and existiug in an imperfect state. 
It traces the development of the chase from the 
earliest ages, and goes on to describe the chiwse it¬ 
self, giving also an account of the different breeds 
of dogs and horses, with digressions on various 
! themes. The technical details are carefully given. 


two half globes, either running off towards a | but the poem has no very great merit. The part 


point, so as to be grasped by the whole hand, or of the poem still existing consists of 536 hexameter 
with a handle. It was commonly of bronze, but lines and five fragments of lines. The same title 


sometimes of baser material, to which Aristopha- was chosen by the later poet Nemesianus (about 
nes alludes. As with the crotalum , the perform- a.d. 275), of which we have the first 425 lines 
ers were usually women and were known as cym - ( hexameters), partly in imitation of Calpurniua 
balistriae. See Crotalum ; Sistrum. I (q. v.). The poems of both Grattius and Nemeaia- 
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tius were edited together by Stern (Halle, 1832), 
by Haupt (J-ieipzig, 1838), and by Schenkl (Prague, 
1885). See Birt, Hist. Hexam. Lat. p. 57. A treatise 
■of Xenophon, in prose, on the chase is entitled 
K vwfymitos. See Oppiaxus. 

Cyneaii (Kv» nfaioi) or Cynetes. A people, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, dwelling in the extreme 
west of Europe, beyond the Kelts, apparently iu 
Spain. 

CynXci (KvvikoI). A name given to the follow¬ 
ers of Antisthenes who founded a distinct school 
-of philosophy at Atheus about B.c. 380. Antis¬ 
thenes had been a pupil of Socrates, and, like that 
philosopher, he taught that speculative philosophy 
was unprofitable, and should be supplanted by the 
practical ethical teaching whose end is a moral 
and tranquil life. In this respect the Cynic School 
was like the Stoic, but differed in defining virtue 
to be extreme simplicity in living. This simplicity 
the followers of Antisthenes pushed so far as to 
violate the most elementary notious of cleanliness 
and even decency, and to plunge into the most 
frantic excesses of austerity, wearing filthy cloth¬ 
ing, eatiug raw meat, and treating all who ap¬ 
proached them with insulting rudeness. Hence 
the name K vvucol, “ dog-like,” was applied to them 
in its literal meaning, from their snarling insolence, 
though the name probably originated from the Gym¬ 
nasium Cynosarges(q. v.), in which Antisthenes first 
taught. The most famous of the Cynics, Diogenes 
of Sinop^, accepted the name K xxov with a sort of 
pride, aud was pleased to be styled “ Diogenes the 
Dog,” saying, however, that he did not, like other 
dogs, bite his enemies, but only his friends and for 
their own good. Besides Antisthenes and Diog¬ 
enes, the best known Cynics were Crates of Thebes 
(Diog. Laert. vi. 86), Hipparchia and her brother 
Metrocles, Monimus of Syracuse, Menippns of Si- 
nopd, whom Lucian describes as li one of the an¬ 
cient dogs who harks a great deal ” (Bis Accus. 33); 
and at Rome, Demetrius, the friend of 8eneca, 
OeuomaUs of Gadara, and Demouax of Cyprus. 
Cynicism became ultimately merged in Stoicism. 

8 ee Ueberweg, Hist, of Philos, vol. i. pp. 9*2-94 
(Eng. trans. N. Y. 1872); Mnllach, Frag. Philoso- 
phorum Graecornm } vol. ii. pp. 261-395; Diog. 
I^aert. vi.; and the articles Antisthenes; De- 
monax ; Diogenes ; Menippus. 

Cynisca (Ki/i n<r*a). A daughter of Archidamns, 
king of Sparta, who was the first womau that ever 
turned her attention to the trainiug of steeds, and 
the first that obtained a prize at the Olympic 
Games (Pausan. iii. 8). 

Cyno (Km). The wife of a herdsman, and the 
■one who nurtured and brought up Cyrus the Great, 
when exposed in iufaucy (Herod, i. 110). Her 
name iu the Mediau language was Spaco, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, who makes Cyno the Greek 
translation of it, from kvv i/, “ a dog,” aud adds that 
it siguified in the Mediau tougue a female dog. 

Cynoceph&li (Kwoic«'<£aXoi). A nation of India, 
who were Baid to have the heads of dogs, whence 
their name (Ctesias, Ind. 23; Aul. Gell. ix. 4). Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus speaks of them as resembling human 
beings of deformed visage and as sending forth | 
human mutterings. It has been generally sup- , 
poeed that the Cynocephali of antiquity were 
nothing more than a species of large ape or ba¬ 
boon. Heeren, however (fdeen, i. 2, p. 689), thinks 
that Ctesias refers, iu fact, to the Pariahs, or lowest 


caste of Hindoos; and that the appellation of 
Cynocephali is a figurative allusiou to their de¬ 
graded state. The name is also applied to the 
baboons revered by the aucient Egyptians. Thoth, 
the god of scieuce, is often represented as dog¬ 
headed, and so Anubis (q. v.). 

Cynosargea (Kvvoaapyce). A place in the sub¬ 
urbs of Athens, where the school of the Cynics was 
held. (See Cynici.) It derived its name from a 
white dog (kixov dpy or), which, when Diomus was 
sacrificing to Heracles, snatched way part of the 
victim. It was adorned with several temples. 
The most remarkable thing in it, however, was the 
Gymnasium, where all strangers, who had but one 
parent an Atheuiau, had to perform their exer¬ 
cises, because Heracles, to whom it was conse¬ 
crated, had a mortal for his mother and was not 
properly one of the immortals. Cynosarges is sup¬ 
posed to have been situated at the foot of Mount 
Anchesmus. 

Cynoacephcilae (Kuvor Kcc^aXac, i. e. “Dogs' 
Heads).” Two hills near Scotussa in Thessaly, 
where the Thebans defeated the Pheraeans (b.c. 
364) and where Flamininus gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of Macedonia, B.c. 197. 

Cynossema (Kta/iv 2rjpa, i. e. “ Dog's Tomb ”). 
A promontory iu the Thracian Chersouesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previously 
changed into a dog. See Hecuba. 

Cynosura (Kvvotrovpd). (1) A nymph of Ida in 
Crete, oue of the nurses of Zeus, and afterwards 
changed into a coustellation. (2) A promoutory 
of Attica, formed by the range of Pentelicus. (3) 
A promontory of Attica, faciug the northeastern 
extremity of Salamis. It is mentioned in the ora¬ 
cle delivered to the Athenians prior to the battle 
of Salamis (Herod, viii. 76). 

Cynthia (K vvOia). A surname of Artemis, from 
Mount Cynthus, in the islaud of Delos, where she 
was born. 

Cynthus (Kv»/0or). A mountain of Delos, cele¬ 
brated as the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, 
who were hence called Cynthius and Cynthia re¬ 
spectively. 

Cynuria (Kvvovpla). A district on the frontiers 
of Argolis and Laconia, for the possession of which 
the Argives and Spartans carried on frequent wars, 
and which the Spartans at length obtained about 
b.c. 550. 

Cynua (Kovoy). The chief seaport iu the terri¬ 
tory of the Locri Opuntii. According to some an¬ 
cient traditions, it had long beeu the residence of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha; the latter was even said to 
have beeu interred here (Strab. ix. p. 425). 

Cyparissia (Kimapiao-ta). A town in Messeuia, 
on the western coast, on a promontory and bay of 
the same name. 

Cyparis8us (Kvirdpuraos). (1) Sou of Telephus, 
who, having inadvertently killed his favorite stag, 
was seized with immoderate grief and metamor¬ 
phosed into a cypress. (2) A small town in Pho- 
cis on Paruassus, near Delphi. 

Cypria (Kvnpia). A poem in early days ascribed 
to Homer, but denied to him by Herodotus (ii. 117). 
Later, its author is variously given as Stasinus or 
Hegesias. It detailed the causes of the Trojan 
War, and served as a sort of introduction to the 
Iliad. See Cyclic Poets; Homerus. 
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Cyprus (Kwrpor). A large island of the Medi¬ 
terranean, south of Cilicia and west of Syria, 
identical, at least in part, with the Hebrew Kit - 
Hm , which seems to be its oldest known name; 
but it appears to be sometimes included in the 
name Caphtor, a title that properly belongs to 
Crete with other islands and coast lands settled 
by the Caphtorim. Other ancient names of Cy¬ 
prus, most of them poetical, are Aeria, Aerosa, Aca- 
mantis, Amathusia, Aphrodisia, Aphelia, Collinia, 
Cerastis, Cryptos, Meinis, Ophiusa, Macaria, Pa¬ 
phos, Sphekeia. The derivation of the name is 
uncertain, but the principal authorities, aucient 
and mo<lern, refer it to the Hebrew kopher or gopher , 
the name of a tree; sometimes, without adequate 
reason, connecting it with cupressus. Another der¬ 
ivation is from cuprum , “ copper,” formerly found 
in the islaud; but the ^ 6\kos Kvnptos or aes cyprium 
probably took its name from the island, not the 
islaud from the metal. 

Cyprus is reckoued by Strabo (or Timaens, 
whom he follows) to be the third in extent of the 
Meditervaueau isles. Its shape was aptly com¬ 
pared by the ancients to the outspread skin of an 
ox, or to the fleece of a sheep. Its extreme length, 
from Cape Acainas (now Cape Arnaouti or Epi- 
phanio) on the west to the promontory Dinaretum 
(now St. Andrea) on the east, is about 140 miles; 
its greatest breadth, from Crommyon (now Corma- 
citi) on the north to Cape Curias (now Cape Gatto), 
on the south, about 60; its width varying greatly, 
the long strip that ends at Dinaretum being very 
narrow and scarcely more than 10 miles across at 
any point. Off Dinaretum are several small isl¬ 
ands called Kleides (Keys). The coast is provided 
with numerous bays; bat the harbors are now 
mere roadsteads, though the remains of aucient 
artificial harbor moles are to be seen at several 
places (as New Paphos, Soli, etc.). 

From Crommyon to Diuaretum, along and quite 
near the coast, extends a mountainous chain, of 
which the highest peaks are Buffavento (3240 ft.), 
Pentedactylon (2480 ft.), and Elias (2810 ft.). The 
principal ranges, however, are in the west and 
southvrest, the highest poiut being Mount Olympus 
(Trodos or Troodos, 6590 ft.), nearly midway be¬ 
tween Curium on the south coast and Soli on the 
north, from the top of which a view of the whole 
islaud can be obtained. Next in height is Mount 
Adelphi (Maschera, 5380 ft.), a few miles to the 
east; still farther east, a hill (4370 ft.) whose au- 
cieut name is unkuown; and still farther east 
agaiu, Mount Sauta Croce (Stavros, 2300 ft.). The 
chain extends nearly to Famagousta (Ammochos- 
tos, Constantia - Salamis), with frequent spurs to 
the shore; and spurs also extend from Olympus 
radially to the north, west, and south. Between 
the two ranges is a vast plain, now called the Mes- 
souria, whose principal river is the Pidias(Pidaeas), 
emptying into the sea near Salamis. The Mcssou- 
ria to-day is one vast graiu-field, interspersed 



with insignificant villages. The island formerly 
abounded iu trees and timber, of which it is now 
mostly denuded, though the kharub, olive, fig, 
orange, date-palm, lemon, nectarines, apricots, etc., 
and others suited to the climate flourish. Wild 
grape-vines still grow to an immeuse size. Wine, 
of various sorts, is abundant; the best aud most 
famous being the Commanderia wine, so named 
from its original producers, the Knights of St. 
John, at Colossi. Formerly Cyprus yielded to no 
region in fertility, producing an abundance of 
graiu, wiue, oil, aud fruits. At the proper season 
the hills and uncultivated plaius are carpeted 
with anemones, ranunculuses, crocuses, hyacinths, 
squills, aud a great variety of other flowers, especi¬ 
ally those with bulbous roots. One ancieut epi¬ 
thet of Cyprus is fvvdrjs. But agriculture, along 
with irrigation and draiuage, is much neglected. 
Salt lakes, or “ Salines,” exist near Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium, furnishing now, as in the times of 
Pliny, vast supplies of salt for home consumption 
and exportation, the salt coating the surface as the 
summer "heat evaporates the water. The climate 
is still that of the ancieut nimio cal ore. 

Although the names of special historians have 
come down to us, we possess no ancient special 
treatise or history of the island, but are dependent 
for information anciently current upon the fre¬ 
quent mention in the Greek aud Romau classics, 
with brief notices in the later historians. These 
are best collected iu Engel’s monograph Kyprot 
(Berlin, 1841). 

The earliest inhabitants have geuerally been 
supposed to be Phoenicians, and it is true that the 
Phoenician language retained its hold in certain 
parts of Cyprus as late as anywhere, contemporar¬ 
ily, of course, with the Greek, the Lyciau (locally), 
aud later with the Latin. The Cypriotes, how¬ 
ever, spoke a language peculiar to themselves, as 
was long ago evident from the scattered glosses 
preserved by the grammarians and lexicographers, 
and as has lately been further and most conclu¬ 
sively shown by the recent discovery and decipher¬ 
ment of inscriptions In the peculiar Cypriote char¬ 
acter. This language was essentially Greek; and 
the Greek of Cyprus to-day embraces many pecu¬ 
liarities of its own. The legendary hero of Cyprus 
was Ciuyras, who is said to have come to the isl¬ 
and at the time of the beginning of the Trojan 
War. Without going into the matter of the leg¬ 
end, it may be said that Greek inscriptions of the 
“Cinyradae” (the priestly caste of Old Paphos, 
etc.) have been found in the island within the last 
twenty years. 

The chief religion of the island was notoriously 
the worship of Venus; but with few exceptions 
(as e. g. Zeus Labranios, introduced near Amathos 
from Caria) the religion and deities were intro¬ 
duced from Phoenicia, and thus indirectly from the 
farther East—with, however, some Greek modifica¬ 
tion. Aphroditd, Apollo, Hercules, aud other dei¬ 
ties usually called Greek or Roman were thus in¬ 
troduced, the Greek and Phoenician names of 
some of them appearing uow and theu ou the same 
bilingual inscription Apbroditd had her epithet 
of " Paphian ” not only at Paphos, where her rites 
included all the extravagauoies of Mylittaat Baby¬ 
lon, but at the other seats of her worship— Golgoa, 
Dali, Cerynia, etc. Apollo Hylatea, who had a 
temple at Curium, is called by that name and aim 
by his Phoenician name of Reaheph Mica! a* * 
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bilingual inscription found at Dali. A temple to 
Eshniuunielqartb (=Aesculapius-Hercules), a Phoe¬ 
nician deity much like the Greek Palaemon and 
the Roman Portumnus, near the Salines at Larna- 
ca, has famished a number of Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions of the fourth century B.c. ; while a temple 
to Artemis Paralia, close at hand, has furnished a 
few Greek inscriptions and an immense number of 
valuable terra-cotta remaius. 


Colossal Male Head from Cyprus. (1)1 Ccsnola.) 

Aside from the mythical reign of Cinyras over 
the whole islaud, the territory, so far as we know, 
was broken up into a number of kingdoms, whose 
detailed history has well-uigh perished. A dy¬ 
nasty of Phoenician kings ruled over Citium, Ida- 
linm, and Tamassus in the fifth and fourth centu¬ 
ries B.c. Salamis, said to have been founded by 
Teucer, and by him named after his native city, 
had its own Greek kings at the same period. Pa¬ 
phos had its dynasty of the Cinyradae, who seem 
also to have extended their power over Amathus 1 
and'certain other parts. Soli and Cythrea traced 
their origin to the Athenians; Lapethus and Cery- 
uia to a Lacedaemonian colony under Praxander j 
and an Achaean one under Cepheus; Curium to i 
the Argives. A town Asin6, whose site is not 1 
kuown, is said to have been colonized by the Dry- j 
opians; Neo-Paphos by Agapenor. The promon-1 
tory Acamas is said to have its name from the hero 
of the Trojan War. Old Paphos, Amathus, and 
Citium were founded by the Phoenicians; and of I 
these, Citium (with Dali and Tamassus) seems to 
have retained its Phoenician character with less 
modification than the others. Carpassia seems 
also to have had a Phoenician origin. Articles of 
Phoeuician manufacture—bronze, gold, silver, pot-; 

15 * 


tery, etc.—have 
been found in 
abundance all 
over the island. 

Aside from 
these scattered 
data, we know 
that Thothmes 
III. of Egypt 
( c i r. B.c. 1500) 
conquered Cy¬ 
prus ; Belus of 
Tyre was at one 
time its master; 
ten kingdoms, 
including Soli, 

Chytri, Curium, 

Lapethus, Cery- 
uia, Neo Paphos, 

Marinin,Idalium, Terra cotta Vase from Citium, inscribed 
Citium,andAma- Khthac • Ccsnola.) 

thus, sent their submission to the Assyrian Esar- 
haddon (cir. B.c. 890); Sargon put the island to 
tribute (cir. B.c. 707); Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) 
of Egypt defeated some Cyprian monarchs near 
Citium, and returned home laden with their spoils; 
Amasis of Egypt overran the island and put it to 
tribute, but the Cyprian rulers joined Cambyses 
the Persian against the soil of Amasis. The king 
of Amathus revolted from the Persians in the time 
of Darius, and the longest record extant in the 
Cypriote character commemorates one of the side 
issues of this struggle. In B.c. 477, the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians conqnered part of Cyprus 
from the Persians; and a war resulted in which 
the Greeks, with the Tyrians and Egyptians as 
allies, were on one side, and the Persians on the 
other. The power of Alexander the Great was 
both felt and helped in Cyprus, after which, under 
the Ptolemies, followed wars and doubtful sover¬ 
eignty, till Demetrius Poliorcetes conquered the 
island (cir. B.c. 306). About b.c. 296, Ptolemy Soter 
took the island, after which it remained under 
Egypt till conquered by the Romans. 

Literature and the arts flourished in Cyprus 
even from a very early period, as witness the “ Cy- 
pria Carmina,” by some attributed to Homer. Ci¬ 
tium was the birthplace of Zeno. It is foreign to 
the present article to trace the history of the island 
duriug the Ro«an rule, the Arabs, the dukedoms 
of the Crusades, Richard of England, the Lusig- 
naus, the Turks, and the recent occupation by the 
English. Its geographical position made it the 
field for the exhibition of the arts, deeds, and cults 
of various nations; and its remains, as brought to 
light in the explorations of the last twenty-five 


Vase, with Phmnlrinn Inscription Burnt on the Clay. 
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years, have given a deeper insight into the ancient 
life and occupations and attainments of its succes¬ 
sive peoples and masters than it had been thought 
possible hitherto to attain, aud necessitated the 
rewriting of the principal chapters in the history 
of ancient art. From the time of Pococke, who, 
nearly three centuries ago, made his famous dis¬ 
coveries of Phoenician inscriptions (chiefly about 
Citium), down to the English occupation, scattered 
and partial explorations have been made. The 
discovery, iu the first half of this century, of in¬ 
scriptions in a character hitherto unknown, aud 
their decipherment, from 1873 ouward, has fur- 
uished most valuable clues to the history of relig¬ 
ions iu Cyprus aud the transference of deities 
thither from the East, besides many minor histori¬ 
cal matters and a vast addition to the knowledge 
of Greek dialects. The characters are syllabic, 
with peculiar laws of writing, aud the language 
Greek. Some hundreds of these inscriptions are 
now known (the most of them found by Di Cesno- 
la)—some bilingual (Phoenician and Cypriote) and 
some digraphic (Greek and Cypriote). The de¬ 
cipherment is a brilliant record—George Smith, of ] 
England, discovering the key in a bilingual iuscrip- j 
tion now iu the British Museum; R. H. Lang sitiiul-, 
taneously and independently proving the iucor-1 
rectness of certain previous attempts by others; | 
after which Samuel Birch made additional prog¬ 
ress; and complete inscriptions were first read 
simultaneously and independently by Justus Sie- 
gismund aud W. Deecke of Strassburg, M. Schmidt 
of Jena, and I. H. Hall of New York, since which 
time many waiters have contributed lexicographic 
and dialectic additions. 

The discoveries by exploration and excavation 
have been chiefly made (though the work of others 
is not inconsiderable) by L. P. di Cesnola, while 
U. S. Consul at Cyprus, from 1866 to 1877. His 
work covered nearly all parts of the island, dis¬ 
covering the sites of many aucient cities, and ruins 
of others whose ancieut identity is not yet known, 
besides many temples, necropoles, ancient aque¬ 
ducts, and other remains, including over 200 in¬ 
scriptions, in Assyrian, Cypriote, Phoenician, Greek, 
and Latin. The greatest number ( many thou¬ 
sands) and most important of the objects discov¬ 
ered are deposited in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, though many found their way to 
European museums aud private collections. The 


works accomplished being the further excavation 
of the site of the greater temple of Venus at Old 
Paphos, and some large operations near Salamia. 

For authorities, among many, see Eugel, Kyprot , 
above referred to; Di Cesnola, Cyprus (New York 
aud London, 1878); R. H. Lang, Cyprus , etc. (Lon¬ 
don, 1878). The literature in periodicals and minor 
volumes is very extensive. 

CypaSla (ra KitycXa). (1) A town in Arcadis 
on the frontiers of Laconia. (2) A town in Thrace 
on the Hebrus and the Eguatia Via. 

Cypsdlus (Km/ffAoff). A tyrant of Coriuth, B.c. 
655-625, so named because when a child he was 
concealed from the Bacchiadae (the Doric nobility 
of Corinth) by his mother in a chest (/cv^rcAq). He 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his son Periauder. 

Kyrbeis (tcvp/Seir). See Axones. 

CyrenaXca (7 Kvpyyaia). A country of Africa, 
east of the Syrtis Miuor and west of Marmarica. It 
corresponds with the modern Barca. Cyrenaica was 
considered by the Greeks as a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. This was partly owing to the force of 
contrast, as all the rest of the African coast along 




Cyprian Sarcophagus — Roman Period. 


statuary, pottery, terra - cottas, glass, gold, silver, 
and gems are a unique aud uurivalled collection, 
and their value for the study of Phoenician and 
Greek archeology, art, and history appears in 
their unceasing use in the learned publications of 
all countries. Since the occupation of Cyprus by 
the English, others have excavated and explored, 


Coins of Cyrend, bearing the sacred Silphinm Plant 

the Mediterranean, from Carthage to the Nile, was 
a barreu, sandy waste, and partly to the actual 
fertility of Cyrenaica itself. It was extremely 
well watered, and the inhabitants, according to 
Herodotus (iv. 199), employed eight months in col¬ 
lecting the productions of the laud; the maritime 
places first yielded their fruits, then the second re- 
giou, which they called the hills, aud lastly those 
of tbe highest part inlaud. 
One of the chief natural 
productions of Cyrenaica 
was an herb called silpki- 
um, a kind of laserpitium 
or assafcetida. It was fat¬ 
tening for cattle, render¬ 
ing their flesh also tender, 
and was a useful aperient 
for man. From its juice, 
too, wheu kueaded with 
clay,a powerful antiseptic 
was obtained. Thesilpbi- 


11m formed a great article of trade, and at Rome 
the composition above mentioned sold for its 
weight iu silver. It is for this reasou that tbe 
silphiura appeared always ou the medals of Cy- 
reu6. Its culture was neglected, however, when 
the Romans became masters of the country, and 
pasturage was more attended to. Cyrenaica was 


but by no means on tbe same scale, the principal 1 called Pentapolis from its having five cities of 
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note in it—Cyreu6, Arsinoe, Apollonia, PtolemaTs, 
Berenice, and Teucbira. All of these exist at the 
present day under the form of towns or villages. 
See Cyrene. 

Cyrenalci (Kt vprjvaiKoi). A sect of philosophers 
who followed the doctrines of Aristippus (q. v.), 
and whose name was derived from their founder’s 
having been a native of Cyrend, and from their 
school having been established in this place. 
Aristippus made the sum mum bonum and the H\os 
of man to consist in enjoyment, accompanied by 
good taste and freedom of mind, to spare iv «cat prj 
rjTTuoOai rjbovt ov apiorov , ov t 6 py xprj(r$ai (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 75). Happiness, said the Cyrenaica, con¬ 
sists, uot in trauquillity or indolence, but in a 
pleasing agitation of the mind or in active enjoy¬ 
ment. Pleasure (rjdovrf) is the ultimate object of 
human pursuit; it is only in subserviency to this 
that fame, friendship, ami even virtue are to be de¬ 
sired. All crimes are venial, because never com¬ 
mitted except through the immediate impulse of 
passion. Nothing is just or unjust by nature, but 
by custom and law. The business of philosophy is 
to regulate the senses in that manner which will 
render them most productive of pleasure. Since, 
then, pleasure is to be derived, uot from the past 
or the future, but the present, a wise man will 
take care to enjoy the present hour, and will be 
indifferent to life or death. Such were the tenets 
of the Cyreuaio School. The short duration of 
this sect was owing, in part, to the remote dis¬ 
tance of Cyrend from Greece, the chief seat of 
learning and philosophy; in part to the unbound¬ 
ed latitude which these philosophers allowed them¬ 
selves in practice as well as opinion; and finally 
to the rise of the Epicurean School, which taught 
the doctrine of pleasure in a more philosophical 
form. The Cyrenaic teaching that pleasure is the 
only good was developed in a curious way by He- 
gesias (q. v.), who argued that as pleasure is the 
only good, aud that as, by reason of the uncertain¬ 
ties of life, au existence of pure pleasure is impos¬ 
sible of attainment by man, the true philosopher 
will not seek to live, but will end his life by sui¬ 
cide. He therefore preached the doctriue of self- 
destruction. See Wendt, De Philosophia Cyrenaica 
(Gottingen, 1841); Von Stein, De Philosophia Cy¬ 
renaica (Gottingen, 1855); and ITeberweg, Hist, of 
Philos, vol. i. pp. 95-98 (Eng. trails. N. Y. 1872). 

Cyrend (Kvprjvrf). (1) Daughter of Hypseus, 
mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, and carried by the 
god from Mount Pel ion to Libya, where the city 
of Cyreud derived its name from her. (2) An im¬ 
portant Greek city in the north of Africa, lying 
between Alexandria and Carthage. It was found¬ 
ed by Battus (B.c. 631), who led a colony from the 
island of Thera, and he and his descendants ruled 
over the city for eight generations. It stood eigh¬ 
ty stadia (eight geographical miles) from the coast, 
on the edge of the upper of two terraces of table- 
laud, at the height of 1800 feet above the sea, in 
one of the finest situations in the world. At a 
later time Cyrend became subject to the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, and was eventually formed, with the 
island of Crete, into a Roman province. The ruins 
of the city of Cyrend are very extensive. It was the 
birthplace of Carneades, Callimachus, Eratosthe¬ 
nes, and Aristippus. The territory of Cyrend, called 
Cyrenaica, included also the Greek cities of Barca, 
Tenchira, Hesperides, and Apollonia, the port of 


Cyrend. Under the Ptolemies, Hesperides became 
Berenicd, Teuchira was called Arsinoe, aud Barca 
was entirely eclipsed by its port, which was raised 
into a city under the name of PtolemaTs. See Cy¬ 
renaica. 

Cyresch&ta. See Cyropolis. 

Cyiiacua of Ancona. See Renaissance. 

Cyrillua (K vpikXos). (1) A bishop of Jerusalem, 
a.d. 351-386, and a firm opponent of the Arians, 
by whose influence he was banished three times 
from Jerusalem. His works are not numerous. 
The most important are lectures to catechumens, 
etc., and a letter to the emperor Constantins, giv¬ 
ing an account of a luminous cross which ap¬ 
peared at Jerusalem in 351. The best editions are 
by Milles (Oxford, 1703), Touttde (Paris, 1720), and 
Reischl aud Rupp (184&-60). There is an English 
translation of his works in the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers , vol. iii. (1838). See also the works by 
Gonnet (1876) and Marquardt (1882). (2) Bishop 

of Alexandria, a.d. 412-444, of which city he was 
a native. He was fond of power, and was of a 
remarkably polemical spirit. He persecuted the 
Jews, whom he expelled from Alexandria; aud af¬ 
ter a long protracted struggle he procured the de¬ 
position of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 
He was tho author of a large number of works, 
inauy of which are extant; but in a literary view 
they are almost worthless. The best edition is 
still that of Aubert, 6 vols. (Paris, 1638). See 
Newman’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii.; Hefele’s 
History of the Councils , vol. ii.; and Kopallik, 
Cyril ron Alexandria (Mainz, 1881). 

Kyrfos ( svpiot ). A lord or guardian ; a person 
charged with the protection of such members of a 
family as were regarded as incapable of protecting 
themselves. The early law of all countries takes no¬ 
tice of families only; in other words, it only takes 
notice of persons exercising patria potestas. Attic 
law, therefore, subordinates a woman to her blood- 
relations; though relieved from her parent’s author¬ 
ity by his death, she continues subject through life 
to her nearest male relations as guardians (Maine, 
Ancient Law, p. 152 foil.). During marriage, of course, 
her hnsbaud was her svpios; but when this rela¬ 
tion was terminated by death or divorce, she ac¬ 
quired no more freedom than before, but returned 
to the guardiauship of her own family. The term 
Kvpiot is applied to males only during minority ; 
the icvpios of such was first, of course, the father, 
secondly the guardian appointed by his will, 
thirdly the nearest male relative. Iu cases of 
adoption, the natural father remained no longer 
the Kvpios of the adoptee. See Adoptio; Epitro- 
pos; Kakosis. 

CyrnuB ( Kvpvos ). The Greek name of the island 
of Corsica, from which is derived the adjective 
Cyrueus, used by the Latin poets. 

Cyropaedla (K vpov Ilatdcla). A species of his¬ 
torical romance in eight books by Xenophon, pro¬ 
fessing to give an account of the early years of 
Cyrus the Great, but in reality setting forth an 
ideal system of kingly government. Some have 
considered the Cyropaedia as a criticism of the 
first two books of Plato’s Republic , on which see 
Aulus Gellius, xiv. 3. It is the longest and most 
ambitious of all the works of Xenophon, and is in¬ 
teresting as containing in the form of au episode 
the earliest specimen of a love-romance—the sto- 
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ry of (be love of Abradatus and Paiithea. The last 
chapter of the work is probably spurious. (See 
Makaffy, Hist, of Class. Ok. Lit. ii. pp. 280-282.) 
Good editions are those of Bieitenbach and Hert- 
lein (1874); and Holden (1890). 

Cyropfilia (K vponoXts). A large city of Asia, on 
the banks of the laxartes, founded by Cyrus. It 
was also called Cyreschata. Alexander destroyed 
it, and built in its stead a city, called by the Ro¬ 
man geographers Alexaudrea Ultima, by the Greeks, 
‘AXf^avdpeia 'Eaxarg, of which the Latin is a trans¬ 
lation. 

Cyrrhestlcd (KvpprjoriKTj). The name given un¬ 
der the Selencidae to a province of Syria, lying 
between Commagend ou the north and the plaiu 
of Autioch on the south. 

Cyrrhua (Kvppos). (1) A city of Macedonia in 
the viciuity of Pella. (2) A city of Syria, the cap¬ 
ital of a district named after it, Cyrrhestica. It 
derived its name from the Macedonian Cyrrhus. 

Cyrus (Kupor; iu Persian, Kurus). (1) A cele¬ 
brated conqueror, and the founder of the Persian 
Empire. He comes forth in a line of monarchs 
who ruled in Susiana. According to Herodotus, 
he was the son of Mandani, daughter of Astyages, 
king of the Medes. The father of Cyrns was the 
Persian Cambyses. It having been foretold that 
Maudani’s son would become the lord of all Asia, 
Astyages attempted to destroy the infant, and de¬ 
livered it to Harpagus, his attendant, to kill. Har- 
pagus, however, fearing the auger of Mandani, ; 
gave the child to a herdsman, one Mitradates, 
who reared the young Cyrus as his own son, under 
the name of Agradates. When ten years of age, 
the true parentage of the boy was accidentally 
discovered by Astyages, who, after punishing Har¬ 
pagus with great barbarity, sent Cyrus to his par¬ 
ents in Persia. When the young prince grew up, 
he headed a revolt agaiust Astyages, who had be¬ 
come unpopular by his tyranny, and defeated him 
iu battle (b.c. 559). The Medes then accepted Cy¬ 
rus as their king. 

He had not been loug seated on the throne 
when his dominions were invaded by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, the issue of which contest was so 
fatal to the latter. (See Croesus.) The con¬ 
quest of Lydia established the Persian monarchy 
on a firm foundation, and Cyrus was now called 
away to the East by vast desigus and by the 
threats of a distant aud formidable enemy. Bab¬ 
ylon still remained an independent city in the 
heart of his empire, and to reduce it was his first 
and most pressiug care. On another side he was 
tempted by the wealth and weakness of Egypt, 
while his northern frontier was disturbed and en¬ 
dangered by the fierce barbarians who ranged 
over the plains that stretch from the skirts of the 
Indiau Caucasus to the Caspian. Until these last 
should be subdued or humbled his Eastern prov¬ 
inces could never enjoy peace or safety. These 
objects demanded his owu presence ; the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Greeks, as a less urgent aud less 
difficult enterprise, he committed to his lieuten¬ 
ants. While the latter, therefore, were executing 
his commauds in the West, he was himself enlarg¬ 
ing and strengthening his power iu the East. Af¬ 
ter completing the subjugation of the nations west 
of the Euphrates, he marched upon Babylon (q. \\), 
which he took. The account of this conquest, as 
described by Herodotus, is given in the article 



Babylon. Recent archaeological discoveries, how¬ 
ever, teud to discredit his narrative. A tablet- 
inscription found at Babylon states that Cyrus, 

I ‘‘king of Elam,” took Sippara amj. Baby Ion “with¬ 
out fighting.” This took place in B.c. 538. See 
I Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancieut Monuments 
(London, 1883); and his Introduction to Ezra , Xe- 
hemiahy and Esther (2d ed. London, 1887). 

Cyrus enjoyed no long interval of repose. The 
protection which he afforded to the Jews was prob¬ 
ably connected with 
his designs upon 
Egypt, but he nev¬ 
er found leisure to 
carry them into ef¬ 
fect. Soon after the 
fall of Babylon be 
undertook an expe¬ 
dition against one 
of the nations on 
the eastern side of 
the Caspian. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodo¬ 
tus, it was the Mag- 
sngetae, a nomadic 
horde which had 
driven the Scythi¬ 
ans before them 
towards the West; 
and, after gaining a 
victory over them 
by stratagem, he 
was defeated iu a 
great battle and 
slain. The event is 
the same in the nar¬ 
rative of Ctesias ; but the people against whom 
I Cyrus marched are called the Derbices, and their 
army is strengthened by troops and elephants fur¬ 
nished by Indian allies; while the death of Cyrus 
is speedily avenged by one of his vassals, Amor- 
ges, king of the Sacae, who gains a decisive victo¬ 
ry over the Derbices, and annexes their land to the 
Persian Empire. Cyrns died in B.c. 529. His son 
and successor, Cambyses, had been made by him 
I king of Babylon three years before. Cyrns wa> 
one of the greatest Asiatics who ever lived; and 
with the exception of Egypt, the greater part of 
the Old World was under his rule at the time of 
his death. His capitals were Ecbatana and Sosa; 

! and his tomb exists to-day at Mnrgab, near Pasar- 
gadae. 

(2) Commonly called “the Younger,” to distin¬ 
guish him from the preceding, was the second of 
the four sons of Darius Not bus and Parysatis. Ac¬ 
cording to the customs of the monarchy, his elder 
brother Artaxcrxes was the legitimate keir-appsr- 
I ent; but Cyrus was the first son born to Darius af- 
| ter his accession to the throne, and he was also 
his mother’s favourite. She had encouraged him 
I to hope that, as Xerxes, through the influence of 
I Atossa, had been preferred to his elder brother, 

! who was born w hile their father was yet iu a pri- 
I vato station, so she should be able to persuade Da¬ 
rius to set aside Artaxerxes and declare Cyrus hi# 
successor. In the meanwbile he was invested 
; with the government of the western provinces. 

I This appoiutment he seems from the first to have 
| considered as a step to the throne. He had, how¬ 
ever, sagacity and courage enough to peroeiw 
that, should lie be disappointed in his fint < 


Cyrus. (l’asargadae.) 
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tations, the co-operation of the Greeks might still 
enable him to force bis way to the throue. It was , 
with this view that he zealously embraced the side 
of Sparta iu her struggle with Athens, both as the 
power which he found in the most prosperous con¬ 
dition and as that which was most capable of fur¬ 
thering his designs. According to Plutarch (Jr- 
iai. 2), Cyrus went to attend his father’s sick-bed | 
with saugniue hopes that his mother had accom¬ 
plished her purpose, and that he was sent for 
to receive the crown. On his arrival at court, 
however, be saw himself disappointed iu his ex¬ 
pectations, and found that he had ouly come to 
witness his father’s death and his brother’s ac¬ 
cession to the throue. He accompauied Artax- 
erxee, whom the Greeks distinguished by the 
epithet of Mnemou, to Pasargadae, where the 
Persian kings went through certain mystic cere¬ 
monies of inauguration, and Tissaphernes took 
this opportunity of charging Cyrus with a design 
against his life. It would seem, from Plutarch’s 
account, that one of the officiating priests was 
suborned to support the charge, though it is by 
no means certaiu that it was unfounded. Art-ax* 
erxes was convinced of its truth, and determined 
on putting his brother to death; and Cyrus was 
only saved by the passionate entreaties of Pary- 
satis, iu whose arms he had sought refuge from the 
executioner. On this occasion Artaxerxes suffered 
her to overpower both the suspicions suggested 
by Tissaphernes and the jealousy which the tem¬ 
per aud situation of Cyrus might reasonably have 
excited. He not ouly pardoned his brother, hut 
permitted him to return to his government. Cyrus 
felt himself uot obliged, hut humbled, by his rival’s 
clemency; and the danger he had escaped ouly 
strengthened bis resolutiou to make himself, as 
soon as possible, independent of the power to 
which he owed his life. 

Immediately after his return to Sardis, he be¬ 
gan to make preparations for the execution of his 
designs. The chief difficulty was to keep them 
coucealed from Artaxerxes until they were fully 
matured; for though his mother, who was proba¬ 
bly from the beginning acquainted with his pur- 
pose, was at court, always ready to put the most 
favourable construction on his conduct, yet Tissa¬ 
phernes was at hand to watch it with malignant 
attentiou and to send the earliest information of 
any suspicious movement to the king. Cyrus, 
however, devised a variety of pretexts to blind 
Tissaphernes and the court, while he collected an 
army for the expedition which he was meditating. 
His main object was to raise as strong a body of 
Greek troops as he could, for it was only with such 
aid that he could hope to overpower an adversary 
who had the whole force of the Empire at his com¬ 
mand ; aud he knew enough of the Greeks to be¬ 
lieve that their superiority over his countrymeu, 
in skill and courage, was sufficient to compensate 
for almost any inequality of numbers. 

In the spring of u.c. 401, Cyrns began his march 
from Sardis. His whole Grecian force, a part of ] 
which joined him on the route, amounted to 11,- 
000 heavy infautry and about 2000 targeteers. His 
barbarian troops were 100,000 strong. After di¬ 
recting his line of march through the whole ex- 
teut of Asia Minor, he entered the Babylonian ter¬ 
ritory ; and it was not until he reached the plain 
of Cunaxa, between sixty and seventy miles from 
Babylon, that he became certain of his brother’s 


intention to hazard an engagement. Artaxerxes 
met him in this spot at the head of an army of 
900,000 meu. If we may believe Plutarch, the 
Persian monarch had continued to waver almost 
to the last between the alternatives of fight¬ 
ing aud retreating, and was only diverted from 
adopting the latter course by the energetic re¬ 
monstrances of Tiribazus. In the battle which 
eusued the Greeks soon routed the barbariaus op¬ 
posed to them, but committed au error iu pursu- 
| iug them too far; and Cyrtis was compelled, iu or¬ 
der to avoid being surrounded by the rest of the 
king’s army, to make an attack upon the centre, 
where his brother led iu person. He routed the 
royal body-guard, and being hurried away by the 
violence of his feelings the moment he espied the 
i king, he engaged with him, but was himself 
wounded and slain by a common soldier. Had 
I Clearchus acted in conformity with the directions 
of Cyrus, aud led his division against the king’s 
| ceutre, instead of being drawn off iuto pursuit of 
the flying enemy, the victory must have belonged 
to Cyrus. According to the Persian custom of 
treating slain rebels, the head aud right hand of 
j Cyrus were cut off and brought to the king, who 
I is said himself to have seized the head by 
the hair and to have held it up as a proof of 
his victory to the view of the surrounding crowd. 

I Thus ended the expedition of Cyrus. The Greeks, 

, after the battle, began to negotiate with the 
king through Tissaphernes, who offered to lead 
j them home. He treacherously violated his word, 

| however; aud having, by an act of perfidy, 

| obtained possession of the persons of the Greek 
commauders, he sent them up to the king at 
Babylou, where they were all put to death. The 
Greeks were not, however, discouraged, though at 
a great distance from their country aud surround¬ 
ed on every side by a powerful enemy. They im¬ 
mediately chose new commauders, in the number of 
whom was Xenophon, who has given an account 
of their celebrated retreat. See Anabasis. 

Cyrus (Kvpot). A large river of Asia, rising iu 
Iberia and falling into the Caspian ; now the Kur. 
This river waters the great valley of Georgia, and 
is increased by the Aragui; the Iora, probably the 
Iberus of the ancients; aud the Alasan, which is 
their Alazo. 

Cyta (Kvra). A city of Colchis, in the interior of 
the country, near the river Phasis, aud northeast of 
Tyndaris. It was the birthplace of Medea. The 
inhabitants, like the Colchians generally, w r ere 
famed for their acquaintance with poisonous herbs 
and magic rites. Scylax calls the place Mal3 
(MaAi;). Medea was called Cytaeis from this her 
native city. 

Cythera ( KvOrfpa). The modern Cerigo; au island 
off the southeast poiut of Laconia, with a town of 
the same uame in the interior, the harbour of which 
was called Scandea. It was colonized at an early 
time by the Phceuicians, who introduced the wor¬ 
ship of Aphrodite (q. v.) into the island, for which 
it was celebrated. This goddess was lienee called 
Cytheraea, Cytbereis; and according to some tra¬ 
ditions, it was in the neighbourhood of this island 
that she first rose from the foam of the sea. 

Cytheria. A celebrated courtesan at Rome, the 
mistress of M. Antonins, and afterwards of the poet 
Gallus, the friend of Vergil, who iu the Tenth Ec¬ 
logue speaks of her as Lycoris. 
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Cythnus (Kv&vos). The modem Thermia; an 
island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades 

(q. v.> 

Cytinium (Kvrlvtov). The most important of the 
four cities of Doris in Greece. According to Thucyd¬ 
ides (iii. 95), it was situated to the west of Par- 
uassns, aud on the borders of the Locri Ozolae. 

Cytdrum (Kt rrapov). A city of Paphlagouia, on 
the coast between the promontory Carambis and 
Amastris. It was a Greek town of great antiquity, 
since Homer alludes to it (/Mi. 853), and it is thought 
to have been fonuded by a colony of Milesians. Ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, it had been a port of the inhab¬ 
itants of Sinop£. In its vicinity was a mountain, 
named Cytorus, which produced a beautifully 
veined species of box-tree (Catull. iv. 13; Verg. 
Georg, ii. 437). It is now Kidros. 

Cyzicenus Nummus. See Cyzicus; Plec¬ 
trum. 

Cyzic&nua Oecus. See Domus, p. 546. 

Cyzicus (Kvfucor). (1 ) An island oft’ the uortbern 
coast of Mysia, nearly triaugular in shape, and about 
five hundred stadia iu circuit. Its base was turned 
towards the Propontis, while the vertex advanced 
so closely to the contiuent that it was easy to con¬ 
nect it by a double bridge, which, as Pliny relates, 
was doue by Alexander. Seylax, however, says 
that it was always a peninsula, aud his authority 
is followed by Maunert, who is of opinion that the 
inhabitants may, after the time of Seylax, have 
separated it from the inaiulaud by a canal or ditch, 
for purposes of security. It is certainly a penin¬ 
sula at the present day, and there are no indica¬ 


tions whatever of the bridges meutioned by Pliny 
and others. (2) A celebrated city of Mysia, on the 
island of the same name, situated partly in the plain 
which extended to the bridges connecting the isl¬ 
and with the continent, aud partly on the slope of 
Mount Arc ton Oros. Its first foundation was as¬ 
cribed to a colony of Pelasgi from Thessaly, under 
the conduct of Cyzicus, son of Apollo. Iu process 
of time the Pelasgi were expelled by the Tyrrbeni, 
and these again made way for the Milesians, who 
are generally looked upon by the Greeks as the 
real settlers, to whom the fouudation of Cyzicus is 
to be attributed. Cyzicus became, iu process of 
time, a flourishing commercial city, aud was at the 
height of its prosperity wheu, through the means 
of the kings of Pergamus, it secured the favour and 
protection of Rome. Florus speaks of its beauty 
and opulence. The Cyzicene commonwealth re¬ 
sembled those of Rhodes, Marseilles, and Carthage. 
The Romans, in acknowledgment of the bravery 
aud fidelity displayed by the Cyziceniaus when 
besieged by Mithridates (B.c. 75), granted to them 
their indepeudeuce and greatly enlarged their ter¬ 
ritory. Under the emperors, Cyzicus continued to 
prosper, aud in the time of the Byzautine sway it 
was the metropolis of the Hellespoutiue province. 
Cyzicus gave birth to several historiaus, philos¬ 
ophers, and other writers. The coins of this place, 
called Kv(ucr)voi o“raTrjpcs , were so beautiful as to 
be deemed a miracle of art. (See Electrum.^ 
Persephone was worshipped as the chief deity of 
the place, and the inhabitants had a legend atnoug 
them that their city was given by Zeus to this god¬ 
dess as a portion of her dowry. 
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D, as a symbol. 

In Greek.—A = a tribus of EWh (Arch. Zeit. 1880, 
p. 57), dcKcpor, duccKTTTjs, 8ov\os (('. /. G. 3104), drjfiov 
(C. I. G. 2383, B. A. = tygtyurpari /3ouX»/r, drjpov). 

A = 10 in the old decimal system of Greek nu¬ 
meration, AA = 20, AAA = 30; in the alphabetic 
system = 4 ; to A (C. /. G. 2059) = to rdraprov. 

In Latin. — D = Decimus, decurio, December, 
decessit, deciuianns, decretuin, dodit, defunctus, 
denarius, designates, dens, Diana, dies, dignus, di¬ 
vas, dixit, dominus, douavit, duumvir, etc., etc. 

l)*D = dare debebit, dea Dia, dedit dedicavit, 
donum dedit, dis deae, domus divina. 

DD = devoti. 

D'D-l) = datum decreto decuriouum, deo donum 
dedit, dono dedit dedicavit. 

D*D*D*D = datum de decreto decuriouum donum 
dat dicat dedicat. 

DA defunctus annorum, disceus aquiliferum. 

D-B’S =diis bonis sacrum. 

D*C = decreto conscriptorum, deeurionnm con- 
sulto, decurio eivitatis. 

DCS = de conscriptorum (consilii, collegii) sen- 
tentia. 

D D D O L-M = donum dat dicat dedicat libens 
nierito. 

DDD-XNN =doiniui nostri tres. 

D*D*E = dare damnas esto. 

D D L D D I) = dedit dedicavit loco dato decre¬ 
to decuriouum. 

D-D'O = diis deabus omnibus. 


D D P P P = decreto deenrionum pecunia pub¬ 
lics posuerunt. 

D D V L L’M = dono dedit votnm laetus libeut 
merito. 

D*F = dare facere, defunctus, dulcissimas filiae. 

D*PM =dens invictns Mithras. 

D*L = dedit libens, deus Liber, die Luuae. 

D*M =dea magna, denm mater, decurio muuici- 
pii, devotae memoriae, diis Mauibus, diviuo man* 
datn, dolus mains. 

D*0 = dari oportet. 

D-OM =deo optimo maximo. 

D-P = de proprio deus patrius, diis parentibus, 
donum posuit. 

D-P*E = devotus pietati eius. 

D*P*P = dii Penates pnblici, de pecunia publics. 

D P S = de pagi sententia, de pecunia sua, de 
proprio suo. 

D-P-S-F-D = de pecunia sua factum dedit. 

D-Q=dccurio quaestor. 

1)-Q'A =de qua agitur. 

D-Q'L’S-T-T'L = dic qui legis: sit tibi terra le- 
vis. 

D R-1* = diguum re pnblica. 

D-8=de suo, deus sauctus, deus Satunnis, di- 
scens signifernm. 

D-S-F*C = de suo faciendum curavit. 

D S-P-D-D = de sua pecunia douo dedit. 

D-S-R = de suo restituit. 

D-S-S-FC =de seuatus sententia faciendum cu¬ 
ravit. 
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D S V‘L — de 8uo vivus libens. 

D T = dum taxat, de thesauro. 

D-T*S = di8 te servent. 

D-V-V‘A-S*P‘P = duumvir viis aedibus sacris 
pablicis procurandis. 

D = 500, formed by halving 0, the Etruscan 
symbol for 1000. 

Dame (Aaai). See Dahae. 

Dacia (Aaxm), as a Roman province, lay between 
the Danube and the Carpathian Mountains, and 
comprehended the modern Transylvania, Walla- 
chin, Moldavia, and part of Hungary. The Daci 
were of the same race and spoke the same language 
as the Getae, and are therefore usually said to l>e of 
Thracian origin. They were a brave aud warlike 
people. In the reign of Domitian they became so 
formidable under their king, Decebalus, that the 
Romans were obliged to purchase a peace of them 
by the payment of tribute. Trajan delivered the 
Empire from this disgrace. He crossed the Dan¬ 
ube, and after a war of five years (a.d. 101-106) 
conquered the country, and made it a Roman prov¬ 
ince. At a later period Dacia was invaded by the 
Goths; and as Anrelian considered it more prudent 
to make the Danube the boundary of the Empire, 
he resigned Dacia to the barbarians, removed the 
Roman inhabitants to Moesia, and gave the name 
of Dacia (Aureliani) to that part of the province 
along the Danube where they were settled. 

Daclcuflw A surname of the emperor Trajan, 
from bis couquest of Dacia. See Thai anus. 

Dacier, Anne Lkf&vre, a famous French trans¬ 
lator of the classics, was born at Saumur about 
1654. She was the daughter of Tauneguy Lefbvre, 
a Huguenot scholar of some note. Ou her father’s 
death, aud when in her eighteenth year, she went 
to Paris, where she soon after published an edition 
of Callimachus, which secured for her a place among 
the editors of the Delphin Edition (q. v.) of the 
classics, for which she prepared notes on Florus, 
Dictys Cretensis, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius. 
In 1681 appeared her prose version of Anacreon 
and Sappho, followed by similar translations of 
Terence, selected plays of Plautus and Aristoph¬ 
anes, the Iliad (1711), and the Odyssey (1716). It 
is by these translations that she will be longest 
remembered, as she brought to the work much 
spirit and enthusiasm, combined with a good share 
of literary iusight, so that her renderings are still 
cited by modern scholars. In her versions of Ho¬ 
mer especially, her direct, simple, and often home¬ 
ly language is admirably fitted to express the orig¬ 
inal. Iu defence of Homer against La Motte, she 
wrote a treatise Des Causes de la Cotruption de la 
Go4t (1714). 

Mile. Lefevre married in 1683 M. Audr£ Dacier, 
who subsequently became secretary of the French 
Academy, and was himself a man of much erudi¬ 
tion but little talent, so that he was wittily de¬ 
scribed as un pros mulct charge de tout le bagage de 
Vantiquitd. Both husband and wife received pen¬ 
sions from the king. Mme. Dacier died at the 
Louvre, where her husband was librarian, August 
17, 1720. See Sainte-Benve, Causeries de Luudi , 
aud Burette’s Eloge sur Mme. Dacier. 

'Dactyli (AdxrvXot). Fabnlous beings, to whom 
the discovery of iron, and of the art of working 
it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mount Ida, in 
Phrygia, is said to have been the original seat of 
the Dactyli, whence they are usually called Idaean 


(’I&aiot) Dactyli. In Phrygia they were couneoted 
with the worship of Rhea, or Cybeld. They are 
sometimes confounded or identified with the Cure- 
tes, Cory ban tes, and Cabeiri (q. v.). 8ee Rhea. 

The name AdxrvXot (“ Fingers ”) is variously ex¬ 
plained from their number being five or ten, or 
because they dwelt at the foot (tv darn/Xotr) of 
Mount Ida. The original number seems to have 
been three — i. e. Kelmis (K eXpts) the 8melter, 
Damnameneus (Aapvaptvtvs) the Hammer, and 
Acmon (*Axfu»v) the Anvil. This number was af¬ 
terwards increased to five, then to ten, to fifty- 
two, and finally to one huudred. See Lobeck, Ag- 
laophoroSf 1166 foil.; Pollux, ii. 4; Diod. v. 64. 

Dactyllotheoa ( daKTvXioOrjKi] ). A case or box 
where rings were kept. Such a ring-case has been 
recognized in a round ivory box found at Pompeii 
(Mus. Barb. ix. pi. xiv. 8). From the centre of the 
lid projects a vertical stick, on w hich the rings 
might be slid when the wearer took them off at his 
toilet. The same purpose may have been served 
by a bronze stand which was found at Talese. It 
consists of a rod restiug ou three feet. Down the 
rod may be slid a ring furuished with 
catches to hold it steady, to oue of 9 
which is attached a vertical oval ^ 
ring broken at the top so as to admit 
of rings or other articles of jewellery ( jy 

being slid upon it. The name was also 
applied to a cabinet or collection of 
jewels, as to which we learn from 
Pliny (H. X. xxxvii. $ 11) that Scaurus, the step- 
sou of Sulla, was the first person at Rome who 
had a collection of this kind, and that his was 
the only one till Pompey brought to Rome the col¬ 
lection of Mithridates, which he placed in the 
Capitol. 

Dactylus ( ddjcrvXor ). A Greek measure, au- 
sweriug to the Roman digitus , each signifying “ a 
finger-breadth ” and being the sixteenth part of a 
foot. See Pes. 

Daduchus (dpdoi^or). A torch-bearer. A name 
applied to the person who, on the fifth day of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, led the initiated, torch in 
baud, to the temple of Demeter, in memory of her 
wanderings with a lighted torch in search of Per- 
sephoud (q. v.). See Eleusinia ; Mysteria. 

Daed&la (ra AaidaXa). (1) A town of Caria, uear 
the coufiues of Lycia and on the northern shore of 
the Glaucus Sinus. It was said to have derived 
its name from Daedalus, who, being stung by a 
suake on crossing the small river Niuus, died and 
was buried here. (2) A mountain, in the vicinity 
of the city of the same name and on the confine* 
of Lycin. 

Daed&la, Daedalea (datdaXa, daiddXtia). (1) A 
term applied to the earliest iconic representations 
of the gods roughly hewn out of wood ( ayaXpa 
£uXov, Pausau. ix. 3,2). From a very early period 
stones aud trees received divine honours (Lucian, 
Pseudom. 30). Thus Artemis Sotera at Boiae was a 
myrtle (Pausan. iii. 22,12); the Paphian Aphrodite, 
a conical stone. The effigy of the god, down to 
the latest times, was placed in a tree. The imme¬ 
diate predecessor, however, of the daidaXov was a 
squared beam or flat board, which, like the pillar, 
was probably draped aud decorated. (See Daeda¬ 
lus.) (2) A peculiar festival held by the Boeotians 
in honour of Herd. The goddess had, according to 
the story, once quarrelled with Zens and hidden 
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herself ou Mount Cithaeron. Her husband then 
spread the report that he was going to marry an¬ 
other wife, and had an image of oak-wood decked 
out in bridal attire and carried over Cithaeron on 
a chariot with a numerous train amid the singing 
of marriage hyrnus. Her6, in her jealousy, threw 
herself upon her supposed rival, but, on discover¬ 
ing the trick, reconciled herself, with laughter, to 
Zeus, took her seat on the chariot, and founded the 
festival in memory of the incident. The feast was 
celebrated every seven years by the Plataeans 
alone and called the Little Daedala. But every 
sixtieth year all the cities of the Boeotiau federa¬ 
tion kept it as the Great Daedala. At the Little 
Daedala, guided by the note of a bird, they fixed 
on a tree iu a grove of oaks and cut a figure out 
of it, which they dressed in bridal attire and took, 
as iu marriage processiou, to the top of Cithaeron. 
Here they offered a goat to Zeus aud a cow to 
Her£, aud burned the image with the offering. At 
the Great Daedala the images made at the Little 
Daedala were distributed by lot among the cities 
of the Boeotiau confederacy, aud the same proceed¬ 
ings were then repeated (Pausau. ix. 3.1, etc.). 

Daed&lua (Aai'8aXo?, “cunning artificer”). The 
mythical Greek representative of all handiwork, 
especially of Attic and Cretan art. As such he was 
worshipped by the artists’guilds, especially iu Atti¬ 
ca. He is said to have been the son of the Athenian 
Motion, son of Eupalamus (the ready-handed), aud 
grandson of Erechtheus. He was supposed to 


originality. The invention of the saw t which he 
copied from the jawboue of a snake, of the potter’* 
wheel, of the turning-lathe, of the axe, of the plumb- 
line, of glue, of the gimlet, and of other thingsof this 
kind, was attributed to him. Daedalus was so jeal¬ 
ous of him that he threw him from the Acropolis; 
and, being detected iu the act of burying the body, 
was condemned by the Areopagus, and tied to 
Crete to King Minos. Here, ainoug other thingB, 
he made the labyrinth at Gnosus for the Mino¬ 
taur. (See Labykixthus.) He and his son Icarus 
were themselves contiued iu it, because he had 
given Ariadud (q. v.) the clue with which she guided 
Theseus through the maze. But the father and 
son succeeded iu escaping, and fled over the sea 
upou wiugs of wax feathers made by Daedalus. 
Icarus, however, approached too near to the sun, 
so that the wax melted, aud he fell into the sea 
aud was drowned. The sea w f as called after him 
the Icarian, aud the island on which his body was 
thrown up and buried by Heracles was called Ica- 
ria. Daedalus went to Camicus iu Sicily, to Kiug 
Cocalus, whose daughter loved him for his art, and 
slew Miuos, who came in pursnit of hini. He was 
supposed to have died iu Sicily, where buildings 
attributed to him were shown in many places, as 
also iu Sardinia, Egypt, and Italy, particularly at 
Cumae. In Greece a number of aucient woodeu 
images were supposed to be his work—iu particu¬ 
lar a statue of Heracles at Thebes, which Daedalus 
was said to have made in gratitude for the burial of 
Icarus. Besides Icarus, Daedalus had a second 
son, Iapyx, said to be the founder of the Iapy- 
gee. See Daedala. 

Daemon (dal^uap). Originally a term ap¬ 
plied to deity in general, uianifested iu its ac¬ 
tive relation to human life, without special 
reference to any single divine personality. But 
as early as Hesiod the daemones appear as sub¬ 
ordinates or servants of the higher gods. He 
gives the name especially to the spirits of the 
past age of gold, who are appointed to watch 
over men and guard them. In later times, 
too, the daemones were regarded as beings in¬ 
termediate betweeu the gods aud maukind, 
formiug, os it were, the retiuue of the gods, 
representing their powers in activity, aud in¬ 
trusted with the fulfilment of their various 
fnuctious. This was the relatiou, to take an 
instance, which the Satyrs and Sileni bore to 
Dionysus. But the popular belief varied in 
regard to these deities. 

Another kind of daemones are those attached 
to individual men, attending them, like the 
Roman genim (q. v.), from birth to death. In 
later times two attendant daemones were as¬ 
sumed for every one; but this feeling was 
not universal, both good aud evil beiug re¬ 
garded as emanating at different times from 
the same daemon. The good spirit who gate 
rural prosperity and presided over viueyards 
(a sort of Hellenic brownie or Robin Good- 
fellow ) was called Agathodaemon (ayaMai- 

fiw). 

On the famous daemon of Socrates, see the ar¬ 
ticle Socrates. 

Dagger. See Pugio; Sica. 

Dahae (A aat\ A great Scythian people (Plin- 
IT. X. vi. 19), who led a nomadic life over a gre»* 
extent of country, on the east of the Caspian,. 



have been the first artist who represented the hu¬ 
man figure with open eyes, and feet and arms iu 
motion. Besides being an excellent architect, he 
was said to have invented many implements— 
the axe, for instance, the awl, and the bevel. His 
own nephew Talus (son of his sister Perdix) ap¬ 
peared likely to surpass him in readiness and 
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in Hyrcania (which still bears the name of Dagh¬ 
estan), on the banks of the Margus, the Oxus, 
and even the Iaxartes. Some of them served as 
cavalry and as archers under Darius Codomannus 
aud Alexander. 

Dalma t ia (AaXfiaria) or Delmatia. A part of the 
country along the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
included under the general name of Illyricum, and 
separated from Liburnia on the north by the Titius 
(Kerka), and from Greek Illyria on the south by the 
Drilo (Drino), thus uearly corresponding to the mod¬ 
ern Dalmatia. The capital was Daliuinium or Del- 
minium, from which the country derived its name. 
The next most important town was Salona, the resi¬ 
dence of Diocletian. The Dalmatiaus were a brave 
and warlike people and gave much trouble to the 
Romaus. In B.c. 119, their country was overrun by 
L. Metellus, who assumed, in consequence, the sur¬ 
name Dalmaticii8, but they continued independent 
of the Romaus. In B.c. 39, they were defeated by 
Asinius Pollio, of whose Dalmatic triumph Horace 
speaks; but it was not till the year 23 that they 
were dually subdued by Statilius Taurus. They 
took part in the great Pannouiau revolt under their 
leader Bate; but after a three years’ war were 
agaiu reduced to subjection by Tiberius, iu a.d. 9. 

Dalmatic a or Delmatlca (daXpariKT), dcX/zorncr/). 
A tunic with long sleeves (Isid. Orig. xix. 22, 9), 
introduced at Rome in the second century a.d. It 
was made both with aud without purple stripes, 
and was sometimes of wool aud sometimes of silk. 
8ee Clavus Latus ; Tunica. 

Dalmatdua. A nephew of Constautiue the Great. 
He was invested by this emperor with the title 
of Caesar, aud commanded against the Goths iu 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. Dal matins fell 
in a tumult of his own soldiers, a.d. 337, brought 
about by the intrigues of Constantins, after the 
death of Constantine (Zosim. ii. 39 foil.). 

Dalminium. See Dalmatia. 

Dam&lia ( A d- 
fia\is) or Bous 
(BoCr). A small 
place in Bithynia, 
on the shore of 
the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus north of 
Chalcedou ; cele¬ 
brated by tradi¬ 
tion as the laud¬ 
ing - place of Io 
(q. v.) after her 
transformation 
into a heifer. 

Damaratus. 

See Demaratus. 

Damascenua, 

NicolaUs ( Nmco- 
Xaof Aapacncrjvos). 

A Greek historical 
and philosophical 
writer who lived 
iu the Augustan 
Age. His name is 
derived from that 
of his birthplace, 

Damascus. He 
was an intimate 
frieud of Herod 


| the Great, whom he survived. His chief work was 
| a universal history iu 144 books, of which only a 
few fragments remain. He also wrote an autobiog¬ 
raphy, a life of Augustus, a life of Herod, and some 
philosophical works. The standard edition of his 
fragments is that of Orelli (Leipzig, 1804; suppl. 
1811). 

Damasclus (Aapdo-tcios)- A philosopher, a na¬ 
tive of Damascus. He commenced his studies nu- 
der Aminouius at Alexandria, aud completed them 
at Athens under Mariuus, Isidorus, and Zeuodotus. 
According to some, he was the successor of Isido¬ 
rus. It is certain, however, that he w r as the last 
professor of Neo- Platonism at Atheus. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a mau of excellent judgment, 
aud to have had a strong attachment for the 
sciences, particularly mathematics. He wrote a 
work entitled * Anopiai ical Avetis ire pi tg>v JJpcjTtoir 
*Apx&v , “ Doubts and Solutions couceruing the Ori¬ 
gin of Things.” Of this only two fragments re¬ 
main—one preserved by Photius, which forms a 
biographical sketch of Isidorus of Gaza ; the oth¬ 
er treating lit pi rtvvrjrov , “ Of what has been pro¬ 
created.” The remains of this work were edited, 
with a valuable preface, by J. Kopp (Frankfort, 
1828). A Venetiau MS. contains au unedited work 
of his, entitled 'Airopiai nai Avetis tls top IlXdrwvov 
UapptvidrjPj “Doubts and Solutions relative to the 
Parmeuides of Plato.” 

Damascus (Aapaeicos ; iu Hebrew, Dammesek; 
in Arabic, Diraeshk-es-Sham). One of the princi¬ 
pal cities of Syria, in what was called Coeld-Syria, 
a few miles to the east of Antilibauus, where the 
chain begins to turn oflf to the southeast, under 
the name of Carmel. It is beautifully situated 
iu an exteusive and pleasant plaiu, aud watered 
by a river called by the Greeks Bardin^ or Chry- 
sorrhoas, “the golden stream,” now Barada. The 
Biblical name of this stream was Abana. Da¬ 
mascus is supposed to have been founded by Uz, 
the eldest sou of Aram (Gen. x. 23). However this 
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may be, it existed in the time of Abraham, and 
may be reckoned one of the most ancient cities of 
Syria. It was conquered by David (2 Sam. viii. (»), 
but freed itself from the Jewish yoke in the time 
of Solomou (1 Kings, xi. 23 foil.), and became the 
seat of a new principality, which often harassed 
the kingdoms of both Jiulah and Israel. It after¬ 
wards fell, in succession, under the power of the As¬ 
syrians and the Persiaus, and came from the latter 
into the hands of the Seleucidae. Damascus, how¬ 
ever, did not flourish much under the Greek dy¬ 
nasty, as it had while held by the Persiaus. The 
Seleucidae neglected the place, and bestowed all 
their favour on the new cities erected by them in 
the northern parts of Syria; and here, no doubt, 
lies the reasou why the later Greek and Roman 
writers say so little of the city itself, though they 
are all loud in their praises of the adjacent coun¬ 
try. Damascus was seized by the Romans in the 
- war of Pompey with Tigranes, b.c. 65, but still 
continued, as under the Greek dynasty, a com¬ 
paratively unimportant place until the time of 
Diocletian. This emperor, feeling the necessity 
of a strongly fortified city in this quarter, as a 
d6p6t for munitions of war and a military post 
against the frequeut inroads of the Saracens, se¬ 
lected Damascus for the purpose. Everything 
was done, accordingly, to strengthen the place; 
extensive magazines were also established, and 
likewise numerous workshops for the preparation 
of weapons of war. It is not unlikely that the 
high reputation to which Damascus afterwards 
attained for its manufacture of sword-blades and 
other works in steel, may have had its first foun¬ 
dations laid by this arrangement on the part of 
Diocletian. The city continued from this time to 
l>e a flourishing place. In the seventh century it 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, and was for some 
time after this the seat of the califs. Its prosper¬ 
ity, too, remained unimpaired, since the route of 
the principal caravans to Mecca lay through it. It 
was sacked by Tamerlane, and finally became sub¬ 
ject to the Turks. 


cQ /as «lH 


Coin of Dama.'srus. 

The Great Mosque of Damascus still shows traces 
of the Graeco-Roman architecture. See Walch, 
Antiquitates Damasc. Illustrator: and Addison, 
Damascus and Palmyra. 

Damasippus, Licinius. (1) A Roman praetor, 
B.c. 81, an adherent of Marius, and put to death 
by order of Sulla (Sail. ('at. 51, 32). (2) A con¬ 

temporary of Cicero, w ho mentions him as a lover 
of statues, and speaks of purchasing a garden from 
Damasippus. He is probably the same person as 
the Damasippus ridiculed by Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 16, 
64). It appears from Horace that Damasippus had 
Income bankrupt, in consequence of which he in¬ 
tended to put an end to himself; but he was pre¬ 
vented by the Stoic Stertinius, and then turned 
Stoic himself, or at least affected to be one. 



Damastes (Aapdo-TTjs) of Sigeum. A Greek his¬ 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos. His works are lost. 

DamnoniL (1) Or Dumnonii or Dumnvxu, a 
powerful people in the southwest of Britain, in¬ 
habiting Cornwall, Devonshire, and the western 
part of Somersetshire, from whom was called tbe 
promontory Daiunonium, also Ocriuum (C. Lizard >, 
in Cornwall. (2) Or Damxii, a people iu North Brit¬ 
ain, inhabiting parts of Perth, Argyle, Stirling, aud 
Dumbarton shires. 

Damnum. A Latin term which signifies loss 
or iujury of any kind; but iu its particular seuar 
means loss or injury which a person has sus¬ 
tained in his property. Damnum in this partic¬ 
ular sense may include loss of gain which a per¬ 
son is prevented from realizing (lucrum cessans), 
as w'ell as loss of actually acquired property ( dam¬ 
num emergens). The causes of damnum are either 
chauce, accident (casus) f or acts or omissions of 
reasonable hnman beings for which they are held 
to be responsible. As a rule no liability arise* 
out of loss or injury to property caused by acci¬ 
dent. Dolus malus or culpa —i. e. wilful or negli¬ 
gent misconduct on the part of the persou com¬ 
mitting damnnin—is, as a rule, necessary in order 
to constitute liability; but iu exceptional cases a 
person may be liable, although neither dolus ma¬ 
lus nor culpa can be imputed to him. A wrongful 
act by which damnum is caused may be either an 
independent delict, or the breach of some special 
duty to which a person has become subject as a 
breach of contract. The liability to make good a 
loss which another has suffered is praesiare dam¬ 
num. A person liable for damages is, as a role, 
bound to put the injured party in the same posi¬ 
tion as he would have been iu if the act by which 
the damage was done had not been committed. 
He may also be subject to a penalty. 

Damnum Infectum. A term used iu Roman 
law to denote damage not actually done, but ap¬ 
prehended on account of the dangerous condition 
of neighbouring property. If proceedings were not 
taken before damage had been done, tbe injured 
party had no action for damages subsequently; 
if, e. g. a ruinous house (aedes ruinosae) fell and 
damaged a neighbour before a cautio had been de¬ 
manded, all the right that the damaged person 
had was to retain the materials that had fallen 
on bis land (Dig. 39, 2, 6. 7, $ 2. 8). Gains state* 
that a party who apprehended damage might 
have recourse to a leg is actio in order to protect 
himself, but that the stipulatio damni infecti pro¬ 
vided by the praetor iu his edict for such cases 
was always sought as beiug tbe more convenient 
remedy (Gains, iv. 31). 

Damo (An/zo>). A daughter of Pythagoras mod 
Tlicano, to w hom Pythagoras intrusted his writ¬ 
ings, and forbade her to give them to any one. 
This command she strictly observed, although she 
was in extreme poverty aud received mauy re¬ 
quests to sell them (Diog. Laert. viii. 42). 

Dam6cles (Aa^ioKXrjs). A Syracusan, one of tbe 
companions and flatterers of the elder Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolled the great felicity of Di¬ 
onysius on account of his wealth and power, the 
tyrant invited him to try what his happiness real¬ 
ly was, and placed him at a magnificent banquet 
in the midst of which Damocles saw a naked 
sword suspended over his head by a single bone 
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hair—a bight which quickly dispelled all his vis¬ 
ions of happiness. The story is alluded to by 
Horace ( Carm . iii. 1. 17) and by Pereius (ii. 40). 

Damon (Adpwv). (1) A Pythagorean philosopher 
of Syracuse, united by ties of the firmest friend¬ 
ship to Phintias (not Pythias, as the name is com¬ 
monly given), another Pythagorean, of the same 
city. Dionysius, the tyrant, having condemned 
Phiutias to death for conspiring against him, the 
latter begged that leave might be allowed him to 
go for a short period to a neighbouring place, in 
order to arrange some family affairs, and offered 
to leave one of his friends in the hands of Diony¬ 
sius as a pledge for his return by an appointed 
time, aud who would be willing, in case Phiutias 
broke bis word, to die iu his stead. Dionysius, 
sceptical as to the existence of such friendship, 
aud prompted by curiosity, assented to the ar¬ 
rangement, and Damon took the place of Phin¬ 
tias. The day appointed for the return of the 
latter arrived, and public expectation was highly 
excited as to the probable issue of this singular 
affair. The day drew to a close; no Phiutias 
came; and Damon was in the act of being led to 
execution, wheu, of a sudden, the abseut friend, 
who had been detained by unforeseen and un¬ 
avoidable obstacles, presented himself to the eyes 
of the admiring crowd aud saved the life of Da¬ 
mon. Dionysius was so much struck by this in¬ 
stance of true attachment that he pardoned Phin¬ 
tias, and entreated the two to allow’ him to share 
their friendship (Val. Max. iv. 7; Pint. De Amic. 
Mult.). (2) An Atheuian sophist, the teacher of 
Pericles and perhaps of Socrates (Diog. Laert. ii. 19). 

Damophlla (A apo(f)i\r) ). A poetess of Lesbos, 
intimate with Sappho. She composed a hymn on 
the worship of the Pergaean Artemis (Phi lost rat. 
Ilf. Apollon, i. 20). 

Damoaia (bapoala). The escort or retinue of 
the Spartan kings in time of war (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
xiii. 1). 

Damox&nus (A apo^tvos). A boxer of Syracuse, 
excluded from the Neiuean Games for killing his 
opponent in a pugilistic encounter. The name of 
the latter was Creugas; and the two competitors, 
after having consumed the entire day in boxing, 
agreed each to receive from the other a blow with¬ 
out flinching. Creugas first struck Damoxeuus on 
the head, aud theu Damoxeuus, with his fingers 
unfairly stretched out, struck Creugas ou the side; 
and such, observes Pausanias, was the hardness of 
his nails and the violence of the blow that his baud 
pierced the side, seized on the bowels, and, drawing 
them outward, caused instaut death to Creugas. A 
tine piece of sculpture has come down to us w ith 
this for its subject (Pausan. viii. 40). 

Dana (Adva). A great city of Cappadocia, prob¬ 
ably the same as the later Tyana (q. v.) (Xen. Anab. 
i.2,20). 

DanSe (Awdi/). (1) The daughter of Acrisius, 
king of Argos, by Enrydic^, daughter of Lacedae¬ 
mon. Acrisius iuqnired of the oracle about a son ; 
and the god replied that he would himself have no 
male issue, but that his daughter would bear a 
son, whose hand would deprive him of life. Fear- 
• ing the accomplishment of this predictiou, he 
framed a brazen subterranean chamber, iu which 
he shnt up his daughter and her nurse, in order 
that she might never become a mother. (The 


Latin poets call the place of confinement a brazen 
tower.) But Zeus had seen aud loved the maiden; 
and, under the form of a golden showrer, be poured 
through the roof into her bosom. Danae became, 
in consequence, the mother of a son, whom she aud 
her nurse reared in secrecy uutil he had attained 
his fourth year. Acrisius then chanced to hear 
the voice of the child at play. He brought out 
his daughter aud her nurse, aud, putting the latter 
instantly to death, drew Danae privately, w ith her 
child, to the altar of Hercean Zeus, where he made 
her answer ou oath whose was her son. She re¬ 
plied that he was the offspring of Zeus. Her father 
gave no credit to her protestations. Enclosing her 
and the boy in a coffer, he cast them into the sea, 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, a circum¬ 
stance which has aft’orded a subject for a beautiful 
lyric by the poet Simonides. The coffer was car¬ 
ried to the little island of Seriphus, where a person 
named Dictys drew it out in his nets (di/crva); and, 
freeing Danae and Perseus from their confinement, 
treated them with the greatest kindness. Poly- 
dectes, the brother of Dictys, reigned over the isl¬ 
and. He fell in love with Danae; but her son 
Perseus, who w as now growm up, was au invincible 
obstacle in his w ay. He had, therefore, recourse 
to artifice to deliver himself of his presence; and, 
feigning that he was about to become a suitor to 
Hippodamia, the daughter of Oenomaiis, he man¬ 
aged to send Perseus, w r ho had bound himself by 
a rash promise, in quest of the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, which he pretended that he wished for 
a bridal gift. When Perseus had succeeded, by 
the aid of Hermes, in slaying the Gorgon, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Seriphus, w here he fonnd that his moth¬ 
er and Dictys had been obliged to fly to the pro¬ 
tection of the altar from the violence of Polydectes. 
He immediately w’ent to the royal residence; and 
when, at his desire, Polydectes had summoned 
thither all the people to see the head of the Gor¬ 
gon, it was displayed, and each became a stone of 
the form and position which he exhibited at tbe 
moment of the transformation. Having estab¬ 
lished Dictys as king of Seriphus, Perseus returned 
with his mother to Argos; and, not finding Acrisius 
there, proceeded to Larissa in Thessaly, whither 
the latter had retired through fear of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the oracle. Here he inadvertently killed 
Acrisius. See Acrisius ; Pkrskus. 

There was a legend in Italy that Ardea, the cap¬ 
ital of the Hutulians, had been founded by Danae 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 372, 410). It was probably caused 
by the similarity of sound in Dana$ and Daunia. 
Dauuus is the father of Turnus. 

Danai* (Aavaoi). A name origiually belonging 
to the Argives, as being, according to the common 
opinion, the subjects of Danaiis (q. v.). Iu couse- 
quence, however, of the warlike character of the 
race, aud the high renown acquired by them, Ho¬ 
mer uses the uamo Danai as a general appellation 
for the Greeks, wheu that of Hellenes was still 
confined to a narrower range. See Danaus. 

Danaidea ( Aavatdts ). The fifty daughters of 
Danaiis. See Danaus. 

Dan&la (ra Aai/aXa). A city in the territory of 
the Troini, iu the uortheast of Galatia, notable iu 
the history of the Mithridatic War as the place 
w'here Lucullus resigned the command to Pompey. 

DanapSria (also Danapris). Auother name for 
the Borysthenes, first mentioned in an anonymous 
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Periplus of the Enxine Sea. It is now the Dnie- [ joined opou them to slay in the night their on- 
per. A little above its month the river widens suspecting bridegrooms. All but Hvpermncstra 
into a kind of lake or marsh, called Liman, into ’ ’ ‘ ' 

which the Bog, the ancient Hypanis or Bogus, one 


of the principal tributaries of the Diiit*i>er, dis¬ 
chargee itself. See Borysthenes. 

Danas trio. See Dana sirs. 

Danastus. Another name of the Tyras or Dnie¬ 
ster. It is called Dauastus by Aminianus Marcel- 
linus (xxxi. 3), and Danastris by Constantine 
Porpbyrogenitiis. It rises from a lake amid the 
Carpathian Mountains in Galicia, and empties into 
the Black Sea after a course of about six hundred 
miles. The name Tyras (T vpas) occurs in Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Stephanas of Byzantium, and Scymnus of 
Chios. Herodotus gives the Ionic form Tvprjs (He¬ 
rod. iv. 51). 

Danaiis (Am/aov). A son of Belus and Auclii- 
noi;, and brother of Aegyptus. Belus assigned the 
country of Libya to Danaiis, while to Aegyptus he 
gave Arabia. Aegyptus conquered the country of 
the Melampodes and named it from himself. By 
many wives he became the father of fifty sous. 
Danaiis had by several wives an equal number of 
daughters. Dissension arising between him aud 
the sons of Aegyptus, they aimed at depriving 
him of his kingdom; and, fearing their violence, 
he built, with the aid of Athene, a fifty-oared ves¬ 
sel, the first that ever was made, iu which he em¬ 
barked with his daughters and fied over the sea. 
He first lauded on the isle of Rhodes, where he 
set up a statue of the Lindiau Athene; but, not 
caring to remaiu iu that island, he proceeded to 
Argos, where Gelanor, who at that time ruled over 
the country, cheerfully resiguod the government 
to the stranger who had brought thither civili¬ 
zation aud the arts. The people took the name 
of their new monarch, and were called Daual 
(A avaoi). The country of Argos being at this 
time extremely deficient in pure and wholesome 
water (see Inachis ), Daualls seut forth his 
daughters iu quest of some. As Amymond, one 
of them, was engaged iu the search, she w as res¬ 
cued by Poseidon from the intended violence of a 
satyr, and the god revealed to her a fouutaiu 
called after her name and the most famous nrnoug 
the streams that contributed to form the Lernae- 
an lake or marsh. The sons of Aegyptus came 
uow to Argolis and entreated their uucle to bury 
past enmity in oblivion, and to give them their 
cousins in marriage. Danaiis, retaining a perfect 


obeyed the cruel orders of their father; and cut¬ 
ting off* the heads of their husbands, they flung 
them into Lerna, and buried their bodies with all 
due rites outside of the town. At the command 
of Zeus, Hermes aud Athene purified them from 
the guilt of their deed. Hypermnestra had spared 
Lynceus for the delicate regard which he had 
shown to her modesty. Her father, at first, in his 
anger at her disobedience, put her into close con¬ 
finement. Relenting, however, after some time, 
he gave his consent to her union with Lynceus, 
and proclaimed gymnastic games, iu which the 
victors were to receive his other daughters as the 
prizes. It was said, however, that the crime of the 
Dan aides did not pass without due punshment in 
the lower world, where they were condemned to 
draw water forever with perforated vessels. 
Dancing. See Saltatio. 

Danubius. See Ister. 

Daphnae (Aa<£vm). A city of Egypt, about six¬ 
teen miles from Pelusium, on the route to Mem¬ 
phis. There was always a strong garrison in this 
place to keep in check the Arabians aud the Syrians. 
Many Jews settled here after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Daphn6 (Aa^ioy). (1) The daughter of the river- 
god Peneus, iu Thessaly, pursued by Apollo, who 
was charmed by her beauty; but as she was on 
the point of being overtaken by him, she prayed 
for aid, and was metamorphosed into a laurel-tree 
(da(f)vr)) } which became iu consequence the favourite 
tree of Apollo. (2) See Manto. 

Daphn6 (A a<f)vr)). A beautiful spot, five miles 
south of Antioch in Syria, to which it formed a 
sort of park or pleasure garden. It was celebrated 
for the grove aud temple dedicated to Apollo. Here 
was a sanctuary with the right of asylum which 
became famous, and to which pilgrims resorted 
iu great numbers, making it a scene of perpetoal 
vice. See the description iu Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall, chap. xxiv. Hence Daphnici mores became 
proverbial. 

Daphnephoria ( &a<j)vT)<f>opia ). A festival cele¬ 
brated every ninth year at Thebes iu houour of 
Apollo, surnamed Ismenius or Galaxius. Its name 
was derived from the laurel branches (daefwu) 
which were carried by those w’ho took part in its 
celebration. A full account of the festival is giv* 


recolleetiou of the injuries they had done him and I eu by Proclus (Chrestomatk. p. 11). At one time 
distrustful of their promises, consented to bestow all the Aeolians of Arn6 and the adjacent districts, 
upon them his daughters, whom he divided among at the command of an oracle, laid siege to Tliebe*, 
them by lot; but ou the wedding-day lie armed which was at the same time attacked by the Pe- 
the hands of the brides with daggers, aud en-1 lasgians, aud ravaged the neighbouring country. 

But when the day came ou which both 
parties had to celebrate a festival of 
Apollo, a truce was couclmled, and on 
the day of the festival they went with 
laurel-boughs to the temple of the god. 
But Polematas, the general of the Boeo¬ 
tians, had a vision iu which he saw a 
young mail who presented to him a com¬ 
plete suit of armour, and who made him 
vow to institute a festival, to be cele¬ 
brated every ninth year, in honour of 
Apollo, at which the Thebans, with 
laurel - boughs in their hands, were to 
go to bis temple. When, on the third 
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day after this vision, both parties again were en¬ 
gaged in close combat, Polematas gained the vic¬ 
tor)'. He now fulfilled his promise, and himself 
walked to the temple of Apollo in the manner 
prescribed by the being he had seen in his vision; 
aud ever since that time, continues Proclus, this 
custom has been strictly observed. 

Daphnis (Aa(f)vis). A Sicilian shepherd, son of 
Hermes by a nymph, aud taught by Pan to play 
on the flute. He was regarded as the inventor of 
bucolic poetry. A Naiad, to whom he proved 
faithless, punished him with blindness, where- 
upou his father Hermes translated hint to heaven. 
See the Fifth Eclogue of Vergil, 20-80. 

Daphnus (Aa<j)vovs). A town of the«Locri Opun- 
tii, situated on the seacoast, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, near the frontiers of the Epic- 
ueiuidiaii Locri. Into the river Daphnus the body 
of Hesiod was thrown after his murder. See Hk- 
SIODl'S. 

Dar&dus (Adpados) or Daras (Aapas). A ri ver of 
Africa, rising to the uorthwest of the Palus Nigri- 
tes, ou Mount Mandras, and falling into the At¬ 
lantic to the north of the promontory Arsiuarium. 
It is supposed to be the same with the Senegal. 

Dardanarii Monopolists at Rome who pur¬ 
chased and held graiu in order to sell it at a high 
price. They were liable to severe punishment un- 
<ler the Empire. See Pliu. U . N. xxx. $ 9; Dig. 
47,11. 6. 

Dardini (A apdavot). A people in Upper Moesia, 
occupying part of lllyricum. 

Dardania (Aapdcma). (1) A district of the Troad, 
lying along the Hellespont, southwest of Abydos, 
and adjacent to the territory of Ilium. Its people 
(Dardani) appear in the Trojan War, under Aeneas, 
in close alliauce with the Trojans, with whose 
name their own is often interchanged, especially 
by the Roman poets. (2) A city in this district. 
8ee Dahdanus (2). 

Dard&nia or Dardanium. A promontory of 
Troas, south of Abydus, near which was situated 
the city of Dardauum. The Hellespont here be¬ 
gins to contract. 

Dard&nus (Adp&avos). (1) The son of Zeus and 
Electra, the mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and 
through them of the Romans. The Greek tradi¬ 
tions usually made him a king in Arcadia, from 
whence he emigrated first to Samotbrace, and after¬ 
wards to Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from King Teucer, on which he built the town of 
Dardania. His grandson Tros removed to Troy 
the Palladium, which had belonged to his grand¬ 
father. According to the Italian traditions, Dar- 
danus was the son of Corythus, an Etruscan prince 
of Corythus (Cortona); aud, as in the Greek tradi¬ 
tion, he afterwards emigrated to Phrygia. (2) Also 
Dardanum (A dpbavov), a Greek city in the Troad 
on the Hellespont, twelve Roman miles from Ilium, 
bnilt by Aeolian colonists, at some distance from 
the site of the ancient city Dardania. From Dar- 
damim arose the name of the Castles of the Dar¬ 
danelles, after which the Hellespont is now called. 

Dares (A dprjs), (1) A Trojan priest, mentioned 
by Homer (//. v. 9). It is absurdly pretended, by 
some of the ancient writers, that he wrote an Iliad, 
or history of the Trojau War, in prose; aud Aelian 
( Far. Hist. xi. 2) assures ns that it still existed in 
his day, without telling ns, however, whether he j 


himself had read it or not. There can, of course, be 
no doubt that Aelian was deceived, and that the 
work which he took for the production of Dares 
was the composition of some sophist of a much 
later age. However this may be, the Iliad of 
which Aelian speaks no longer exists; but we 
have a Latin work remainiug, written in prose, 
which was for some time regarded as a translation 
from the Greek original, and was ascribed to Cor- 
uelius Nepos, though abounding with absurdities 
and solecisms. It is entitled Historia Excidii 
Troiae , or I)e Excidio Troiae. It professes to be 
dedicated to the historian Sallust. 

This work, together with that of Dictys Cretensis 
(q. v.) forms the original source of a famous roraauce 
of chivalry, which met with extraordinary success 
during the Middle Ages, and in the centuries im¬ 
mediately subsequent to the invention of printing. 
These works of Dares and Dictys having fallen 
into the hands of a Sicilian named Guido delle Co¬ 
lon ne, a native of Messina, and a celebrated lawyer 
and poet of the thirteenth ceutury, he conceived 
the idea of giving them that romantic air which 
would harmonize with the spirit of his age, when 
chivalry had acquired its greatest lustre. Ho 
consequently interpolated the narratives of the 
preteuded poets of Phrygia and Crete with various 
adventures, suited to the taste of the time, such as 
tournaments, challenges, aud single combats. His 
work having met with considerable success, he 
composed, iu Latin prose, a romance of the war of 
Troy, iuto which he also introduced the war of the 
Seveu against Thebes and the expedition of the 
Argonants. He confounds together history and 
mythology, Greek and Oriental manners; his he¬ 
roes are acquainted with alchemy and astronomy, 
and come into conflict with dragons, griffins, and 
other fabulous monsters. His romance was trans¬ 
lated into almost every European language, and 
excited a general euthnsiasm. Hence the desire 
which at that time seized the great families of 
Europe of claiming descent from oue of the heroes 
of Trojan story; aud hence the eagerness, on the 
part of the monks, to compose genealogies consist¬ 
ing of Greek and Roman names which had some 
analogy with the names of the sovereign princes 
of the Middle Ages. This same work of Dares 
Phrygius was the source whence Conrad of WUrz- 
burg, in the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
derived the materials of the poem which he com¬ 
posed in like manner on the war of Troy. 

The oldest MS. of the Historia de Excidio Troiae 
is oue at Paris, of the ninth century, aud other 
MSS. are those of St. Gall, Bern, Bamberg, and Vi¬ 
enna. The work is at least as early as Isidorus, 
who mentions it (Orig. i. 41). The best edition is 
that by Meister (Leipzig, 1873). See Moister, De 
Daretis Phryg., etc. (Breslau, 1871); Dungeris treat¬ 
ise in the Programme of the Vitzthuin Gymnasium 
(Dresden, 1869); and Korting, Dictys und Dares 
(Halle, 1874). Ou the language, see the Index 
Latinitatis, iu MeistePs edition. 

(2) One of the companions of Aeneas, celebrated 
as a pugilist, though conquered iu the funeral 
games of Auchises by the aged Entellus (Verg. 
Aen. v. 369 foil.). This Dares, or a Trojau of the 
same name, was slain by Turuus in Italy (Aen. xii. 
363). 

Daricus (orarrjp dapcucos). A daric; the gold 
coin which constituted for centuries, until the time 
of Alexander the Great, the main part of the coin- 
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age of Asia under Persian dominion. Gold dories 
are to be found iu all great museums; their type 
is on the obverse a crowned archer kneeling, on the 
reverse a mere rude incuse; their weight is about 
130 grains, and their intrinsic value about $5.40 of 
our money. In allusion to their type they were 
sometimes called to^otcu ; whence the saying of 
Agesilatis (Plut. Ages. 15) that he had been driven 
from Asia by 30,000 archers, when his recall was 
the result of Persian bribery at Athens and Thebes. 

The Greeks connected the word dapeucos with 
the name of Darius Hystaspis, to whom they at- 
tribnted the first issue of these coins. This deriva¬ 
tion, however, is certainly erroneous. Not only is 
there small likeness in sound between the name of 
the coin aud that of the king in their Persian 
forms, but we learn from the Book of Ezra (ii. 69; 
viii. 27) that darics were iu circulation in Palestine 
in the time of Cyrus; and M. Bertin has found the 
word dariku on a tablet of the reign of Nabouidus, 
which is still earlier ( Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1883- 
1884, p. 87; cf. Head, Historia Numorum , p. 698). 
Of course in the oases just cited, though we have a 
complete proof of the great antiquity of the word 
dariCj we cannot be sure whether a fixed weight 
of gold or a coin is intended. The probability is 
that the nations of the Euphrates valley did not 
coin money until they had conquered Lydia and 
Ionia in the time of Cyrus. Darius, Herodotus 
tells us, issued gold coin of great fineness (Herod, 
iv. 166); and this may have caused the Greeks to 
suppose that he issued the earliest Persian coins. 
The abundance of the darics in circulation in Asia 
Minor iu the days of Xerxes is shown by the well- 
kuown story of Py thins the Lydian (Herod, vii. 28), 
who possessed fonr millions of them. 


Gold Dane, actual size. (British Museum.) 


Silver Darlc, actual size. (British Museum.) 

Besides the gold darics there circulated silver 
coins of the same shape and bearing the same de¬ 
vice of the archer; these were commonly known 
as the <rcyXoff or shekel, but were sometimes termed 
silver darics (Pint. Cimon , 10). These were of the 
value of about $0.27. 

Darius (Aapclor; Pern. Ddryacan). (1) Snruamed 
Hystaspis (or son of Hystaspes), a satrap of Per¬ 
sia, boru B.c. 548, and belonging to the royal line 
of the Achaemenide8. His father Hystaspes hail 
been governor of the province of Persia. Seven 
noblemen of the highest rank, among whom was 
Darius, conspired to dethrone the Magian Smerdis 
(q. v.), who had usurped the crown after the death 
of Cambyses, aud, having accomplished their ob¬ 
ject (b.c. 521), resolved that one of their number 
should reign in his stead. According to Herodotus 


(iii. 84), they agreed to meet at early dawn in the 
suburbs of the capital, and that he of their num¬ 
ber whose horse should first neigh at the rising of 
the sun should possess the kingdom. If we believe 
the historian, who gives two accounts of the mat¬ 
ter, Darius obtained the crowu through an artful 
contrivance on the part of bis groom. It is more 
probable, however, that, iu consequence of his re¬ 
lationship to the royal line, his election to the 
throne was the unanimous act of the other cou- 
spirators. It is certaiu, indeed, that they reserved 
for themselves privileges which tended at least to 
make them independent of the monarch, and eveu 
to keep him dependent upou them. One of their 
number is said to have formally stipulated for ab¬ 
solute exemption from the royal authority, as the 
condition on which he withdrew his claim to the 
crown; and the rest acquired the right of access 
to the king’s person at all seasons, without asking 
his leave, and bound him to select his wives ex¬ 
clusively from their families. How far the power 
of Darius, though nominally despotic, was really 
limited by these privileges of his nobles, may be 
seen from an occurrence which took place iu the 
early part of his reign, in the case of Intaphernes. 
who bad been one of the partners in the con¬ 
spiracy. He reveuged himself, it is true, for an 
outrage committed by this individual, by putting 
him to death ; but before he ventured to take this 
step, he thought it necessary to sound the other 
four, aud to ascertain whether they would make 
common.cause with the otfeuder. 

Nevertheless, Darius was the greatest and most 
powerful king that ever filled the throne of Persia. 
Cyrus and Cambyses had conquered uatious; Da¬ 
rius was the true founder of the Persian State. The 
dominions of his predecessors were a mass of coun¬ 
tries only united by their subjection to the will of 
a commou ruler, which expressed itself by arbitra¬ 
ry and irregular exactions. Darius first organized 
them into an empire, of which every member felt its 
place and knew its functions. His realm stretched 
from the Aegean to the Indus, from the steppes of 
Scythia to the Cataracts of the Nile. He divided 
this vast tract into twenty satrapies or provinces, 
aud prescribed the tribute which each was to pay 
to the royal treasury, and the proportion in which 
they were to supply provisions for the army ami 
for the king’s household. A highway, on which 
distances were regularly marked and spacions 
buildings placed to receive all who travelled in 
the king’s uame, connected the western coast with 
the seat of government; and along this road cour¬ 
iers trained to extraordinary speed transmittal 
the king’s messages. See Curscs PuBUCl’s: 
Persia. 

Darius, iu the very beginning of his reigu, medi¬ 
tated an expedition against the Scythians to check 
their incursious for all time to come by a salutary 
display of the power aud resources of the Persian 
Empire. His march, however, was delayed by a 
rebellion which broke ont at Babylon. The an¬ 
cient capital of Assyria had been secretly prepar¬ 
ing for revolt during the troubles that followed 
the fall of Smerdis, and for nearly two years it 
defied the power of Darius. At length the strat¬ 
egy of Zopyrns, a noble Persian, who sacrificed 
his person aud his power to the interrat of bis 
master, is said to have opened its gates to him 
(circa B.c. 516). When he was freed from this care 
i he set out for the Scythian war (B.C. 513 or 508). 
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tain its independence, they sent tweuty 
ships, to which the Eretrians added five 
wore, in order to requite a kindness 
previously received from the Milesians. 
Aristagoras, upon the arrival of this 
fleet, resolved to make an expedition 
against Sardis, the residence of the Per¬ 
sian satrap. Accordingly, landing at 
Ephesus, the confederates marched in¬ 
land, took Sardis, and drove the gov¬ 
ernor into the citadel. Most of the 
houses in Sardis were made of reeds, 
and even those that were built of brick 
were roofed with reeds. One of these 
was set on tire by a soldier, and imme¬ 
diately the flames spread from house to 
house and consumed the whole city. 
The light of the conflagration showing 
to the Greeks the great numbers of their 
opponents, who were beginning to rally, 
being constrained by necessity to defend 
themselves, as their retreat was cut off 
by the river Pactolus, the former retired 
through fear and regained their ships 
(b.c. 501). Upon the receipt of this en- 
telligence, Darius, having called for a 
bow, put an arrow into it, and shot it 
into the air, with these words, “Grant, 
Rock-cut Tomb of Darius. O God, that I may be able to revenge 

myself upon the Athenians.” After he 
The whole military force of the Empire was put had thus spoken, he commanded one of his at- 
in motion, and the numbers of the army are tendants thrice every time dinuer was set before 
rated at seven or eight hundred thousand men. him, to exclaim, “Master! remember the Athe- 
This expedition of Darius into Scythia has given mans.” Mardonius, the king’s son-in-law, was in¬ 
rise to considerable discussion. The first point in- trusted with the care of the war. After crossing 
volved is to ascertain how far the Persian monarch the Hellespont, he inarched down through Thrace, 
penetrated into the country. According to Herod- but, in endeavouring to double Mount Athos, he lost 
otus (iv. 83), he crossed the Thracian Bosporus, 300 vessels and, it is said, more than 20,000 men 
marched through Thrace, passed the Danube on a (b.c. 492). After this he was attacked in the night by 
bridge of boats, and then pursued a Scythian di- the Brygi, who killed many of his men and wound- 
vision as far as the Tanals. Having crossed this ed Mardonius himself. He succeeded, however, in 
river, he traversed the territories of the Sauroma- defeating and reducing them to subjection, but 
tae as far as the Brnlini, whose city he burned, his army was so weakened by these circumstances 
Beyond the Budini he entered upon a vast desert, that he was compelled to return ingloriously to 
and reached the river Oarus, where he remained Asia. Darius, only animated by this loss, sent a 
some considerable time, erecting forts upon its more considerable force, under the command of 
banks. Fiuding that the Scythians had disap- Datis and Artapherues, with orders to sack the 
peared, he left these works only half finished, turned cities of Athens and Eivtria, and to send to him all 
his course to the westward, and, advancing by the surviving inhabitants in fetters. The Persians 
rapid marches, entered Scythia, where be fell in took the isle of Naxos and the city of Eretria in 
with two of the divisions of the enemy. Pursuing Euboea, but were defeated with great slaughter by 
these, he traversed the territories of the Melanch- the Athenians and Plataeans under the celebrated 
laeni, Androphagi, aud Neuri, without being able Mil tiades at Marathon (B.c. 490). Their fleet wasalso 
to bring them to an engagement. Provisions fail- completely unsuccessful in an attempt to surprise 
ing, he was eventually compelled to recross the Athens after the battle. (See Miltiadks; Mara- 
Dauube (see Histiaeus), glad to have saved a small thon.) The anger of Darius was doubly inflamed 
portion of his once numerous army. According to against Athens 

other accounts (Strab. 305), Darius only came as w . by the result at 

far as the sandy tract between the Dauube aud the H IlY \TT Marathon ; and 

Tyrns, in the present Bessarabia, where, in after- he resolved that 

days, Antigonus was taken prisoner by the Scyth- the insolent peo- 

ians, with his whole army. Illth Jf P* e » w h° * ,a< * * n " 

Another expedition undertaken by command of varied his territo- 

Darius was an invasion of India (Herod, iv. 44), Cuneiform and Hieroglyph leal Forms ries, violated the 

the date, however, being doubtful. In this affair of Darius/ 1 persons of his 

he was more successful, and conquered a part of messengers, and 

the Punjab; not, however, the whole country, as put his generals to a shameful flight, should feel 
some modem writers erroneously represent. the whole weight of his arm. 

Some time after this, Miletus having revolted, and The preparations he now set on foot were on a 
Aristagoras, its ruler, having solicited aid from the vast scale and demanded a longer time. For three 
Athenians for the purpose of enabliug it to main- years all Asia was kept in a continual stir; in the 
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fourth, however, Darius was distracted by other 
causes—by a quarrel between his two sous respect¬ 
ing the succession to the throne, and by an insur¬ 
rection in Egypt. In the following year, before 
he had ended his preparations against Egypt and 
Attica, he died, and Xerxes (q. v.) ascended the 
throne, in B.c. 485. Darius had reigned for thirty- 
aix years. His memory was always held in venera¬ 
tion by the Persians and the other nations compre¬ 
hended under his sway, whom he governed with 
much wisdom and moderation. 

(2) The second of the name was styled T Q^oy. 
See Ochus ; Cyrus (2). 

(3) The third of the name, and the last king of Per¬ 
sia, was son of Arsames, who had for his father Ostha- 
ines, one of the sous of Darius Ochus. His true name 
was Codomauuus, and he had, before coming to the 
throne, acquired some reputation for personal cour¬ 
age, chiefly through an exploit which he had per¬ 
formed in oue of the expeditions against the Cadu- 
sians, when he accepted a challenge from oue of 
their stoutest warriors, and slew him in single 
•combat. The eunuch Bagoas (q. v.) raised him to 
the throne, not so much, however, on this account, 
as because they had previously been friends, and 
because, perhaps, there was no other prince of the 
blood on whose gratitude he could safely rely. 
Codomannus, upon his accession (b.c. 336), which 
took place about the time wheu Philip of Macedon 
died, assumed the name of Darius. He soon discov¬ 
ered that Bagoas, who may have intended at length 
to seize the throne himself, designed that he should 
share the fate of his last two predecessors. A cup 
of poisou had been prepared for him. But, having 
detected the plot, he called Bagoas into his pres¬ 
ence and compelled him to drink the deadly 
draught. 

The reigu of Darius Codomannus was early dis¬ 
turbed by the iuvasion of Alexander. The Persian 
monarch, however, did not take the command of his 
forces until after the battle of the Granicus had 
been fought (334), and Alexander had advanced as 
far as Cilicia. He then proceeded to meet the in¬ 
vader, in all the pomp of royalty, but with an army 
ill fitted to contend against such an antagonist. 
Resolviug to hazard au encounter, contrary to the 
advice of his Greek allies, Darius engaged in the bat¬ 
tle of Issu8, but was compelled to flee from the field 
with so much precipitation as to leave behind him 
his bow, shield, and royal mantle (333). His camp 
was plundered, and his mother, wife, and children 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. In vain, af¬ 
ter this, did Darius supplicate for terms of peace. 
Alexander weut on in his career of victory; and in 
a second pitched battle at Gaugamela, comraouly 
called the battle of Arbela (q. v.), Darius again 
fought, and again was compelled to flee (331). His 
plau was now to advance into Media, lay waste the 
country through which he passed, and seek refuge 
finally on the other side of the Oxus, where he 
hoped that the conqueror would be content to leave 
him nnmolested. Alexander allowed four months 
to elapse before he again set out in pursuit of Da¬ 
rius. He then advanced by forced inarches iu pur¬ 
suit of him, and learned eventually that the mon¬ 
arch was a prisoner in the hands of Bessus (q. v.), 
one of his own satraps. A still more active pur¬ 
suit now commeuced, and the unhappy king, re¬ 
fusing to proceed any farther, was left mortally 
wounded iu a chariot, while Bessus and his accom¬ 
plices took to flight, accompanied by 600 horse. 


DEAD, BOOK OF THE 

Darius expired before Alexander saw him (B.C. 
330). 

Alexander ordered his body to be buried in the 
sepulchre of his ancestors with royal magnificence, 
took charge of the education of his children, and 
married his daughter (Plut. Alex.; Arrian, Exp. Al\ 

(4) The eldest son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, put to 
death for conspiring against his father (Plut. Jr t<u.\ 

Dart See Hasta; Iaculum; Pilum; Tklcm; 
Tragula. 

Dassaretii (A aaaaprjriot), Dasaaritae ( Aa<r<ro- 
pirat ), or Dassaretae (Aaaaaprjrai). A people in 
Greek Illyria on the borders of Macedonia; their 
chief town was Lychuidus, on a hill, on the north 
side of the lake Lychnitis, which was so called 
after the town. 

Dat&mes (Aaraprjs). A distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, and satrap of Cilicia 
under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), bnt who revolted 
against the king. He defeated the generals who 
were sent against him, but was at length assassi¬ 
nated, B.c. 362. Cornelius Nepos, who has writ¬ 
ten his life, calls him the bravest and most able 
of all barbarian generals, after Hamilcar and Han¬ 
nibal. 

Datatim Lud&re. Bee Pila. 

Datetae (barrjTai). Distributors or liquidators, 
employed in the winding up of a partnership con¬ 
cern wheu a disagreement existed among the part¬ 
ners. The datetae were usually chosen by lot from 
among the public diaetetae (q. v.). 

Datis (Aaris). A Mede who commanded, along 
with Artaphernes, the Persian army that was de¬ 
feated at Marathon, B.c. 490 (Herod, vi. 94). 

Dator. The attendant who, during the game 
of ball, picked up the balls that fell, or supplied 
new balls to the players (Plaut. Cure. ii. 3, 15)l 
See Pila. 

Datum (Aorov) or Datus (Aaror). A Tbraciau 
town on the Strymonic Gulf, subject to Macedo¬ 
nia, with gold mines in Mount Pangaens in the 
neighbourhood, whence came the proverb, a “ Da¬ 
tum of good things ” (Herod, ix. 75). 

Daulia {AavXis) or Daulia (Aai/Xuz). Au ancient 
town in Phocis, situated on a lofty hill, celebrated 
iu mythology as the residence of the Thracian king 
Tereus, aud as the sceue of the tragic story of Phi¬ 
lomela and Procnd. Hence Daulias is the name 
of both Proeu6 and Philomela (q. v.). 

Daunia. See Apulia. 

Daunua (Aauvos). (1) Sou of Lycaou and broth¬ 
er of Iapyx aud Peucetius, with whom he settled 
in Apulia aud divided it into three parts. (2) Son 
of Pilumnus and Danae, husband of Venilia, and 
ancestor of Turnns (q. v.). 

Days. See Dies. 

Dea Dia. Au early Roman goddess, probably 
identical with Acca Larentia and worshipped by 
the Fratres Arvales (q. v.). See Romulus. 

Dead, Book of the. A famous funerary work 
of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of prayen 
aud exorcisms intended for the benefit of the soul 
on its journey through Arnenti (Hades). Such be¬ 
ing its purpose, portions of it were placed with 
the nmminy when entombed. Nearly one half of 
all the Egyptian papyri now in existenoe oootiat 
of copies of this work, and from them a good text 
of the whole has been constructed by Navilktil 
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Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII bis XX Dy¬ 
nastic (Berlin, 1886). See, also, an interesting re¬ 
view of this work by Miss Edwards in the Academy 
(London) for September 10th, 1887. 

Dealbatores. Workmen mentioned in the 
Codex of Justinian (x. 64,1), who appear to have 
been simply whitewashers, and not, as some have 
supposed, workmen employed to cover walls with 
a coating of white cement or stucco. Dealbare is 
to cover the walls with lime-wash (calce ex aqua 
liquida dealbentur , Vitruv. vii. 4, 3). 

Death. See Th a natos. 

Debitor. See Obligations^. 

Decadarchia or Decarchia (8(Ka8apxia y ftocap- 
Xia). A council or government of ten. (1) Iu Thes¬ 
saly, established by Philip ou his conquest of that 
country and the overthrow of its tyrants iu B.c. 352, 
after a defeat in the previous year (Demostb. Phil. 
ii. p. 71, $ 22). (2) Introduced by Lysander at the 

close of the Peloponnesian War, and established in 
many Greek cities by the Lacedaemonians, who in¬ 
trusted to it the whole government of the State un¬ 
der the direction of a Spartan hnrmost. It always 
consisted of the loadiug members of the aristocrat¬ 
ic party (Xen. Hell. vi. 3, $ 8). The form 8cKa8ap- 
xia is used by Demosthenes of the Thessalian in¬ 
stitution, aud btKapxla by Xenophon and Isocrates 
of the Lacedaemonian. 

Decaduchi ( 8cKa8oi>xoi ). The members of a 
Council of Ten, who succeeded the Thirty Tyrants 
iu the supreme power at Athens, b.c. 403. They 
were chosen from the teu tribes, one from each; two 
of the Thirty, if not more, were among them, aud, 
like the Thirty, they relied on Spartau assistance 
against Thrasybolus and the exiles. They re¬ 
mained masters of Athens till the party of Thra- 
sybulns obtained possession of the city and the de¬ 
mocracy was restored; and, like the Thirty, were 
excepted from the amnesty, but allowed to retire 
into banishment. See Thirty Tyrants. 

Decanus (Fr. doyen , Eng. dean). The head of 
ten men. The word does not seem to occur before 
the time of Constantine, and theu, except iu its 
ecclesiastical use, ouly in the Eastern Empire. It 
perhaps took the place of the classical decurio at a 
time when the latter word had acquired its special 
meaning in the colouies and rauuicipia. We may 
distinguish three senses. 

(1) A petty officer commanding a contubernium 
of ten men (Modestus, $ 9). 

(2) Officials at the court of Constantinople, but 
of no higher thau meuial rank (Cod. Theod. vi. 12). 
8t. Chrysostom instances the vnapxos ( = praefec- 
tus praetorio') and 8cnav6? as at opposite euds of 
the social scale. Like other officiales , they were 
under the orders of the magister officiorum. 

(3) The members of a guild or confraternity at 
Constantinople, charged with the burial of the 
dead (Cod. lust. i. 2, 4 and 9). The institution 
appears to be a distinctly Christian one, and to 
have organized what had been previously a mat¬ 
ter of casual charity—the decent burial of the 
poor. 

Decapdlis. See Palaestixa. 

Decaproti (8c Kanpatroi). In the Greek-speak¬ 
ing cities of the Roman Empire a committee of 
ten, or more rarely of twenty (ciKoo-anpayroi, ico- 
saproti), was chosen from among the decuriones or 
provincial senators, and charged with the collec¬ 


tion of the taxes, for which they were made re¬ 
sponsible. These decaproti are to be distinguished 
from the decern primi (q. v.) iu Rome aud the Ital¬ 
ian muuicipia, who were honorary representatives 
of their curia, but not magistrates. 

DecaBmus (bcKaapos) Bribery; strictly mean¬ 
ing a systematic bribery by division into sets of 
teu. There were two actious for bribery at Ath¬ 
ens-one, called 8cKa<rpov ypafpr), lay against the 
person who gave the bribe; and the other, called 
8<apoav or 8(opo8oKias ypa(f>rj y against the persou 
who received it (Pollux, viii. 42). These actions 
applied to the bribery of citizens in the public 
assemblies of tbe people, of the Heliaea or any 
of the courts of justice, of the f}ov\rj, and of the 
public advocates (avvrjyopoi). Demosthenes, in¬ 
deed, says that orators were forbidden by the 
law, not merely to abstaiu from receiving gifts 
for the injury of the State, but even to receive 
auy present at all. 

Actious for bribery were under tbe jurisdiction 
of the thesmotbetae. The punishment on con¬ 
viction was death (Isocr. De Pace, $ 50) or pay¬ 
ment of ten times the value of the gift received 
(Dinarch. c. Demosth. $ 60). An additional pun¬ 
ishment (nponriprjpa) might be inflicted by the 
court; as in the case of Demosthenes, who was 
not only fined fifty talents, but thrown into pris¬ 
on (Plut. Demosth. 26). 

Decastylos. See Templcm. 

Dec&tl (8cKdrrj). See Decuma. 

Deceb&lus. A celebrated king of the Dacians, 
to whom Domitian paid an annual tribute. He 
was defeated by Trajan, and put an end to his 
own life, whereupon Dacia became a Roman prov¬ 
ince, a.d. 106 (Suet. Dom. 6). See Dacia. 

Decelea (AckcKcio). A deme of Attica, north¬ 
west of Athens, on the borders of Boeotia, near 
the sources of the Cephissus, seized and fortified 
by the Spartans in the Peloponuesian War. 

Decemp&da. The standard Roman unit in 
measuring land. It was a pole ten feet in length 
used by the agrimensores (q. v.), w T ho were thence 
called decempedatores. See Cic. Phil. xiii. 18, $ 37. 

Decern Primi. (1) The First Ten of the Roman 
Senate were originally the heads of the decuries 
into which the Senate of one hundred was divid¬ 
ed. They took the office of iuterrex by turns, and 
are mentioned in that capacity at the first inter¬ 
regnum, on the death of Romulus (Liv. i. 17; of. 
Dionys. ii. 57). Wheu subsequently the represen¬ 
tatives of the Tities and Luceres were admitted 
into the Senate, the Ramnes with their Decern 
Primi retained for some time their precedence 
over the other two tribes and gave their votes 
first (Plut. Num. 3; Dionys. ii. 58; iii. 1). The 
first in rauk among them was the princeps senatus , 
who was appointed by tho king, and was at the 
same time custos urbis (Dionys. ii. 12; I. Lydns, 
De Mens. i. 19). In the early republican period 
the Decern Primi seem to have been the cousulars 
of the greater houses in order of seniority, then 
those of the lesser houses. 

When the censors acquired the power of nomi¬ 
nating the senators from among qualified persons, 
the Decern Primi were simply the first ten named 
by them ; this choice was usually exercised accord¬ 
ing to merit, and a man who was generally ac¬ 
knowledged as the first Roman of his time was tol- 
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erably certain to become pnnceps senatus and to 
retain the dignity for life. Valerius Corvus, the 
two Fabii Maximi, Rnllianns and Cunctator, L. 
Aemilius Paullus, and the two Africaui, all seem 
to have enjoyed this honour. The censors were 
often partial and passionate in the exercise of 
their almost irresponsible authority; but even 
the memorable quarrel between Livius Salinator 
and Claudius Nero did not prevent their giving 
the first place in the Senate to Fabius Cunctator 
<Liv. xxix. 37, $ 1). 

(2) In municipal senates we constantly find a 
committee, generally of ten, sometimes of a great¬ 
er or less number, chosen (apparently by the decu- 
rions themselves) out of the larger body. In Italy 
this institution can be traced very far back; we 
find it in Latium as early as the great Latin War 
of B.c. 340 (Liv. viii. 3, $ 8). 

(3) Wherever there was an ordo, Roman organi¬ 
sation seems to have involved the appointment 
of ten, or sometimes six, primi. Below the sena- 
toriau rank we find them among apparitore 8, licto - 
res, and praecones; in priestly colleges (C. I. L. vi. 
2010); and among the domestic* or body-guards of 
the later Empire (Cod. Theod. vi. 24). 

Decemremis ( betcrjprfs ). See Navis. 

Decemviri (1) Ten commissioners appointed 
(B.c. 451) to frame a code of laws for the Roman 
State at a time when the feuds between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians were continuing with unabated 
animosity. Occasionally one of the consuls fa¬ 
voured the plebeians, and proposed some mitiga¬ 
tion of the hardships under which they were la¬ 
bouring, or some increase of their privileges, but 
generally with little success. The Agrarian Law, 
brought forward by Spurius Cassius, continued to 
be the main demand of the commons and their sup¬ 
porters, but its passage was, on every occasion, 
cither directly or indirectly prevented. At last 
the commons became convinced that they need 
hope for no complete redress of grievances until 
they should have previously secured the establish¬ 
ment of some constitutional principle, from which ! 
equal justice would, of necessity and from its very j 
nature, emanate. Accordingly, Gains Terentillus 
Harsa, oue of the tribunes, proposed a law (b.c. ' 
462) for a reform of the existing state of things. 1 
Its purport was that ten commissioners should be 
chosen, five by the patricians and five by the ple¬ 
beians, to draw up a constitution, which should 
define all points of constitutional, civil, and crim¬ 
inal law; and should thus determine, ou just and 
fixed principles, all the political, social, and civil 
relations of all orders of the Roman people. After 
much opposition on the part of the patricians, the 
law was passed, and three commissioners were at 
length sent to Greece, to collect from the Grecian 
States such notices of their laws and constitutions 
as might be serviceable to the Romans. After the 
absence of a year they returned ; and the plebeians, 
findiug it in vain to iusist upon five of their own 
body forming part of the reviewers of the laws, 
yielded the point, aud teu of the most distinguished 
of the patrician and senatorial body were chosen 
to form an entirely new and complete code of laws 
by which the State should bo governed. They 
were named Decemviri , “the ten men” ( Decem¬ 
viri Legibus Scribendis) f and during their office 
they were to supersede every other magistrate. 
Each in his turn was to administer the gov¬ 


ernment for a day, or, according to others, for 
several days, till they should complete their leg¬ 
islative labours. After the careful deliberation 
of a few months, the result was laid before the 
people in the form of teu tables, fully written ont, 
and exhibited in a conspicuous place where til 
might read them. Various amendments were pro¬ 
posed, aud the ten tables again laid before the Sen¬ 
ate, the curiae, and the ceutnries, and, having re¬ 
ceived the sanction of both orders of the State, 
were recognized as the very fountain of the lavs, 
public and private. The Decemvirs had coudncted 
matters so much to the satisfaction of the com¬ 
munity that when, at the expiration of their year, 
they requested a renewal of their office, on tbe 
ground that they had still two more tables to form 
in order to complete their task, an election of new 
Decemvirs was ordered. (See Twelve Tables.i 
The patrician Appins Claudius, who took the lead¬ 
ing part in the whole affair, was nominated to pre¬ 
side over this election. He acted in concert with 
the plebeians, by receiving votes for plebeian can¬ 
didates, aud for himself likewise, though it had 
been declared contrary to law that any functionary 
should be re-elected immediately after holding of¬ 
fice. By dint of intrigue, however, Appius waa re¬ 
elected, and along with him nine others, half of 
whom were patricians, half plebeians. 

The new commission soon showed itself very 
different from the first. Each of the Decemvirs 
had twelve lictors, whereas the previous commis¬ 
sion had the lictors only by turns, and a single 
accensHs or officer preceded each of the rest. The 
lictors, too, now bore amid the fasces the formid¬ 
able axe, the emblem of judgment ou life and 
death, which the consuls, since the time of Vale¬ 
rius Publicola, had been obliged to lay aside dnring 
their continuance in the city. The Decemvirs 
seemed resolved to change the governinent of 
Rome into a complete oligarchy, consisting of ten, 
whose power should be absolute in everything. 
They assumed the right of superseding all other 
magistracies; and, at the conclusion of their sec¬ 
ond year, they showed no intention of resiguing 
their offices or of appointing their successors. 
Matters had nearly reached a crisis when a war 
arose, the Sabines and the Aeqni having united 
their forces and being desirous of availing them- 
selves of tbe distracted state of Rome. The De¬ 
cemvirs assembled the Seuate, obtained its au¬ 
thority to raise an army, at the head of which they 
placed three of their number, and seut it against 
the Sabiues. Another was raised aud sent against 
the Aequi, while Appius Claudius remained at 
Rome to provide for the safety of the city aud for 
the maintenance of the power of the Decemvirs. 
Both armies were defeated, and retired nearer to 
the city, dissatisfied rather than discomfited. Thru 
occurred the affair of Virginia, and the decemviral 
power was at an end. See Claudics(4); Virginia; 
Liv. iii. 32 foil.; and Mommsen, Hist . of Rome, vol. 
i. pp. 345-371 (Eng. trans.). 

(2) There were also military decemviri; and, on 
various emergencies, decemviri were created to 
manage and regulate certain affairs, after the same 
manner as boards of commissioners are now ap¬ 
pointed. Thus there were decemviri for oondoct- 
ing colouics; decemviri who officiated as judges io 
litigated matters under the praetor; deoemvififr* 
dividing the lands among the veteran soldiers; de* 
ceiuviri to prepare and preside at feasts In baas* 
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of the gods; decemviri to take care of the sacri¬ 
fices ( Decemviri Sacris Faciundis) and to guard the 
Sibylliue Books. With regard to the last of these, 
however, it must be observed that the number, 
after having been originally two, aud then in¬ 
creased to teu, was subsequently still further in¬ 
creased to fifteen aud sixteeu. 

Decennalia or Decennia. A festival celebrated 
with games every ten years by the Romau emperors. 
This festival owed its origin to the fact that Augus¬ 
tas refused the supreme power when it was offered 
to him for life, and would only consent to accept 
it for ten years; aud when these expired, for an¬ 
other period of ten years; and so on to the end 
of his life. The memory of this comedy, as Gib¬ 
bon has called it, was preserved to the last ages 
of the Empire by the festival of the Deceunalia, 
which was solemnized by subsequent emperors 
every tenth year of their reign, although they had 
received the imperium for life, aud not for the 
limited period of ten years (Dio Cass. liii. 16; liv. 
12; lviii. 24; Ixxvi. 1). 

Decetda. The modem D6size; a city of the 
Aedui, in Gallia Lugduuensis, on an islaud in the 
Liger (Loire). See Caes. B. G. vii. 33. 

Decidiua Saxa. See Sax a. 

Decimatio. The selection, by lot, of every teuth 
man for capital punishment, when any number of 
soldiers in the Roman army had been guilty of 
certaiu military offences—usually cowardice, loss 
of standards in action, or mutiny. This punish¬ 
ment is not ofteu mentioned in the early times of 
the Republic; but the case of the cousnl Appius 
Claudius and his mutinous army (B.c. 471) is re¬ 
corded bottr by Livy (ii. 59) and Dionysius (ix. 50); 
the latter speaks of it as customary (narptos) for 
the offences named. Polybius notices it as usual 
when troops had given way to pauic; the remain¬ 
der were punished by haviug rations of barley in¬ 
stead of wheat served ont to them, and by being 
made to lodge ontside the camp (vi. 38). When, 
however, Crassus employed decimation in the ser¬ 
vile war of Spartacus, he is described as haviug 
revived an ancient punishment which had long 
fallen into disuse ( Pint. Crass. 10). In the Civil 
Ware it once more became common, aud was re¬ 
tained under the Empire (Suet. Galb. 12). Some¬ 
times only the twentieth man was puuished ( rice - 
sinuitio ), or the hundredth ( centesimatio) (Capitol. 
Macr. 12). 

Decimatus. See Quinquatkus. 

Decius. (1) Publius Decius Mus, a celebrated 
Roman consul, who, after many glorious exploits, 
devoted himself to the Manes for the safety of his 
country in a battle against the Lathis, b.c. 337. 
His son, Decius, imitated his example, and devoted 
himself in like manner in his fourth consulship, 
when fighting against the Gauls and the Sam¬ 
mies at Sentinum, B.c. 296. His grandson is said 
to have done the same in the war against Pyr¬ 
rhus and the Tarentiues, B.c. 280 (Liv. vii. 21 
foil; id. viii. 10; Val.Max. v. 6). (2) Gaius Mes- 

sics Quintus Traianus. A native of Pannonia, 
sent by the emperor Philip to put down a sedi¬ 
tion in Moesia. Instead of obeying his master's 
command, he assumed the imperial purple. His 
disaffected troops, it is said, forced him to this step. 
The emperor immediately marched against him, 
aud a battle was fought near Verona, which termi¬ 


nated successfully for Decius, and Philip was either 
slain in the contlict or put to death after he fell 
into the conqueror’s power. This took place a.d. 
249, aud from this period is dated the commencement 
of the reign of Decius. It was one of short dura¬ 
tion, about two years. During this time, however, 
he proved a very cruel persecutor of the Christians. 
He greatly signalized himself against the Persians, 
but was slaiu in an action with the Goths, who 
had invaded his dominions. In advancing upon 
them he was, with the greater part of his troops, 
entangled in a morass, where, being surrouuded by 
the enemy, he perished under a shower of darts, 
a.d. 251, aged fifty years. See Victor, De Caes. 29; 
Eutrop. ix. 4 ; Euseb. Hist. Eceles. vi. 39, etc.; Zo- 
uar. xii. 19, 20. 

Declamatio. A term which came into use first 
iu Cicero's time (Brut. 90, 310) for the rhetorical 
exercises employed in the training of orators. 
These were of two kinds: (a) suasoriae; (b) contro - 
rersiae. The former were based upon some his¬ 
torical or legendary theme, and the pupil was re¬ 
quired to treat some problem arisiug thence, as, 
for iustauce, whether Sulla should have resigned 
I his dictatorship (Juv. i. 16) or Cato have com- 
! raitted suicide (Pers. iii. 45). These were regard- 
| ed as suitable for begiuners, as not requiring auy 
I wide or minute knowledge of law (Tac. Dial. 35). 
j The latter dealt with legal questions, and took 
the form of the discussion of an imaginary case, 
such as might arise in the courts. Marcus Sene¬ 
ca (q. v.), the father of the philosopher, has left 
seven examples of euasoi'iat, thirty-five of contro - 
rei'siae, as well as ten books of exempt a controver - 
siarnm, which contain many interesting specimens 
of the kind of questions thus treated. The prac¬ 
tice had at first a real value, aud Cicero repre¬ 
sents himself as continuing it for a great part of 
his life (Tusc. i. 4,7), although in his later years he 
preferred philosophical topics. But, with the de¬ 
cline of free speech, the exercise sank into a mere 
occasion for display. The themes were hackneyed 
or extravagant, the language affected and fall of 
strained antithesis and epigram (Qnintil. viii. 3, 
76; 5, 14, etc.); and what should have been a 
! preparation for real life became au end in itself. 

I The rage for declamation was at its height during 
j the first century of the Empire. Qnintilian’s so¬ 
ber seuse did much to check it; and though the 
practice did not wholly die ont of the schools, it 
seems to have been confined within more reason¬ 
able limits. (Cf. Bernhardy, Rom. Lit. $ 53; Pe- 
tron. 1-3; and Mayor’s notes on Juv. i. 16; vii. 150- 
170.) 

Decoctor. A bankrupt; a term used in popu- 
| lar language to signify auy spendthrift. The Ro- 
I mans were a frugal people, and spendthrifts were 
not only coudemned by public opinion (Catnll. xli. 
4; Cic. Cat. ii. 3, 5) but punished by the censors 
with the nota censoria , which carried with it cer¬ 
tain legal disabilities. By the Lex Roscia (b.c. 
67) a certain place in the theatre was assigned to 
spendthrifts (Cic. Phil. ii. 18). According to Spar- 
tianus, Hadrian ordered that spendthrifts should 
be flogged ignominiously (catomidiari) in the am¬ 
phitheatre and turned out (Spart. Hadr. 18). 
The Roman law against persons who would not 
pay borrowed inouey was very severe and is ex¬ 
plained under Nexum. Its severity, however, 
was mitigated by the bonorum cessio (q. v.). By 
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a constitution of the emperors Valentinian, Theo¬ 
dosius, aud A read ins, auy decurio who had dissi¬ 
pated the funds of the city ( decoctor pecuniae pub- 
licae) was to be scourged. 

Decretum. A word meaning that which is de¬ 
termined in a particular case after examination 
or consideration. It is thus applied to a resolu¬ 
tion of the Senate. 

A decretum of the Senate would seem to differ 
from a senatusconsultum , in that it was limited to 
the special occasion and circumstances instead of 
being of general application. But this distinction 
in the use of the two words, as applied to an act 
of the Senate, is not consistently observed. 

Cicero (Ad Fam. xiii. 56) opposes edictum to de- 
cretnm, between which there is in this passage ap¬ 
parently the same analogy as between a consultum 
and a decretum of the Senate. 

Decretum is the technical term for the decision 
and order which a magistrate gives in a particu¬ 
lar case after an inquiry into its circumstances 
(causae cognitxo). A iudex is said condemnare not 
decernere; the latter word being appropriate in ju¬ 
dicial proceedings to a magistrate who has iuris- 
dictio. A decretum, as one of the kinds of imperial 
constitutions, was a judicial decision in a case be¬ 
fore the emperor in his capacity of supreme magis¬ 
trate; cases were brought into the imperial court 
( consistorium principis) by supplicationes or provo- 
cationes of suitors. 

The interpretations of law laid down by the 
emperor iu his decreta were, as a rule, binding ou 
all courts in subsequent cases. 

Dec&ma (sc. pare). u A tithe.” This name was 
applied by the Romans to the tribute iu kind, which 
Sicily, and at oue time Asia Minor, had to pay ou t of 
the yearly production of wheat, wine, oil, aud pro¬ 
duce, instead of the stipendium usual in other prov¬ 
inces. It was a burden on the land called after it 
ager decuman us , and was exacted from the persons 
occupying at the time. Every year the number 
of cultivators, of acres under cultivation, and the 
produce of the harvest, were ascertained, and the 
right of exacting the decuma of the whole territo¬ 
ry of a city sold to the highest bidder. In the 
case of Sicily this took place at Syracuse; in the 
case of Asia, in Rome. The purchaser of the de¬ 
cuma bouud himself to deliver a certain quantity 
of corn in Rome; if the harvest were good, he 
found his advantage in the surplus. Such fanners 
of the decumae were called decumani . (See Pub- 
licanus.) If the amount delivered were insuffi¬ 
cient for the needs of the city, a secoud amount 
could be extracted by decree of the Senate or the 
people, which was paid for by the State. See An- 
nona; Frumentariae Leges. 

Decumana Porta. See C astra. 

Decumani. See Decuma ; Publicani. 

Decumates Agri. See Agri Dec u mate 8. 

Decuncia. The dextans , or ten unciae; a divi¬ 
sion of the as (q. v.). 

Decuxia, from decern , “ teu,” aud consequently a 
company of ten persous (Colura. i. 9, $ 7). 

(1) A division of the curiae. Each of the three 
ancient Roman tribes — the Ramnes, Tities, and 
Luceres—was divided iuto ten curiae, and each 
curio into ten decuriae, so that there were 300 de- 
cnriae, which, according to Niebuhr, were equiva¬ 
lent to the gentes , but this is doubtful (Dionys. ii. 


7; Plut. Rom. 20; Cic. de Rep. ii. 6). The consti¬ 
tution of the curiae is discussed under Curia. See 
also Gens. 

(2) A corresponding division of the Senate. Tbe 
original hundred members of the Senate were di¬ 
vided into ten decuriae, the heads of each decaria 
forming the Decern Primi iu the Senate. (See 
Decem Primi ; Senatus). In like manner in the 
municipal towns the Seuate, usually called curio, 
was divided into decuriae. See Decuriones. 

(3) In the same way for military purposes each 
of the three Roman tribes was represented by 100 
equites, called centuriae. The three centuriae were 
divided into ten turmae , each consisting of thirty 
men; every turma contained ten Ramnes, ten Ti¬ 
ties, and ten Luceres, and each of these decuriae 
was commanded by a decurio (Liv. i. 13; Varr. L. 
L. v. 91). See Equitcs. 

(4) The Iudices were divided into three decuriae, 
to which Augustus added a fourth, and Caligula a 
fifth decuria. See Iudex. 

(5) Collegia or corporations were divided into 
decuriae. Thus we read of decuriae of scribae. lie- 
tors, viatores, etc. The members of these decuriae 
were called decuriales. 

(6) The tribes were divided into decuriae by elec¬ 
tioneering agents for bribery and corruption (Cic. 
Plane. 18, 45; 19, 47). See Ambitus. 

Decurialis. See Decuria ; Decuriones. 

Decurio. The head or representative of a de- 
curia. 

(1) The head of the decuriae into which tbe cu¬ 
riae and the Seuate were divided. 8ee Decuria. 

(2) The head or commander of the decuriae of tbe 
Equites. But decurio was in later times tbe name 
of an officer of a divisiou of cavalry, though snch 
division might contaiu auy number of men (Vegrt. 
Mil. ii. 14). 

(3) Tbe head or representative of a rfecirrui in 
corporations. In like manner we find a decurio 
cubiculariorum, a decurio palatii , a decurio out iario¬ 
rum, a decurio Gcrmanorum , and there was even a 
decurio of slaves ill the imperial household (Orelli, 
2785). 

(4) The most important decuriones were those in 
the municipal tow'iis, who are the subject of tbe 
following article. 

Decuriones, Curiales. Iu the constitution of 
the Italian towns ( municipia , coloniae , prae/ectu- 
rae), as regulated by the Lex Inlia Municipals 
B.c. 45, each municipality was governed by an as¬ 
sembly of the populus, which elected magistrates 
and made laws, aud also by a senate, wbich was 
an administrative body. Subsequently, by a 
change corresponding to that which took place in 
Rome, the power of tbe popular assembly was 
transferred to tbe seuate, which thus became tbe 
supreme municipal body for legislative and ad- 
| ministrative purposes. 

The municipal senate is sometimes called jcm- 
tus, but the terms commonly used to deuote it are 
ordo decurionurn , or simply ordo , and in later time* 
! curia. Decuriones or curiales siguify members of 
I the seuate, these words being used indifferently in 
tbe same sense. 

As opposed to tbe decuriones, which formed a 
sort of patrician body, tbe rest of the people were 
styled plebeii. The number of the deenrfoues **• 
fixed by tbe local senate, and vacancies ware 
filled by co-optation. To be eligible as decaff a 
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person was required to be of a certain age; tbe 
limit was thirty (Tab. Heracl. 23), till rednce<l by 
Augustns to twenty-live for the municipal seuate 
as well as for the Roman. 

A property qualification, the amouut of which 
depended ou the constitution of each town, was 
attached to the acquisition of membership iu a 
curio, bnt membership w'as not vacated by loss of 
property. We learn from Pliny ( Ep. i. 19) that at 
Comnm a person who had less than 100,000 ses¬ 
terces could not become a decurio. Criminals, 
bankrupts, persons of iufamous character, and per¬ 
sons who followed certain employments, as prae- 
cones , designatores , libitinarii , were incapable of 
boldiug this office (Tab. Heracl. 23 (25); cf. Dig. 50, 
2,12). Freedmen were likewise incapable. 

The names of decuriones were inscribed on an 
album or register in a regular order, which was 
based partly on rank and partly on seniority. The 
album of Canusium, which was discovered in the 
last century and is now in the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples (Fabretti, Inset\ C. 9, p.598; Orelli, No. 
3721), shows the plan on which such an album was 
arranged. 

Dec undo, Decuraua, Decurrere. (1) These 
words were used to signify the manoeuvres of the 
Roman army, by which the soldiers were taught 
to make long marches in a given time, under arms 
and without quittiug their rauks. They are fre¬ 
quently mentioned by Livy, mid sometimes con- ] 
sisted of a sham fight between tw*o divisions of 
tbe army (Liv. xl. 6,5). With the standing armies 
under the Empire these manoeuvres assumed a 
more regular form, and were constantly practised. 
Augustus and subsequently Hadrian ordered that 
the infantry and cavalry were to march out three 
times si mouth teu miles from the camp and ten 
miles back, fully armed and equipped. This is called 
by Vegetius campicnrsio (Veget. i. 27, iii. 4), and by 
8uetonius vampestria decursio (Suet. Galb. 6). 

(2) The same words were used to signify the 
military honours paid by soldiers at the funerals 
of distinguished gen¬ 
erals or emperors. 

Such a decursio is first . \ 
mentioned iu connec¬ 
tion with the funeral 
of Setuprouius Grac¬ 
chus, killed in the Sec¬ 
ond Punic War (Liv. WT;*- 
xxv. 17,4,5). The sol- y 

diers marched three ^ 

times around the fuuer- 
al pyre (Verg. Aen. xi. 

188; Tac. Ann. ii. 7; Oeeureio on Coin °f Nero. 

Q l ... . ,, * British Museum. 

Suet. Claud. 1). 

(3) The decursio, which occurs on tbe coins of 
Nero, probably refers to the military manceuvres 
or sham fights in the circus. The above cut rep¬ 
resents a horseman with a spear, and another 
carryiug a standard. These games date from the 
time of the Republic aud were continued uuder 
the Empire (Liv. xliv. 9,3). 

DecuMdu. Ten asses; as a Roman coiu, a ten as 
piece, struck after the reduction of the weight of 
the as, but rarely found. (See As.) The name 
occurs iu the Lex Aternia Tarpeia, B.c. 454. 

Dedicatio. The Roman name for the consecra¬ 
tion of a public sanctuary. The pontifices drew up 
tbe deed of foundation. When they had signified 


Decursio ou Coiu of Nero. 

(British Museum.) 


that they deemed the act permissible, aud the con¬ 
sent of the people (in later times of the emperor) had 
been obtained, the rite w as performed in the presence 
of the whole collegium pontificum. The Pontifex 
Maximus, whose head was veiled, and with him 
the representative of the people, took hold of the 
door-post with one hand, the former dictating, and 
the latter repeating after him, the formula of dedi¬ 
cation. The people were represented usually by 
one of the two consuls, or a person or a commission 
(generally of two persons) elected by the people oiK 
the recommendation of the Seuate. One of the 
persons forming the commission was generally the 
man who had vowed the dedication. The day on 
which the shrine was dedicated was regarded as 
tbe day of its foundation, aud w as inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. See Inauguratio. . 

Dediticii The lowest of the three classes of 
freedmen at Rome (Gains, i. 26). 

The Lex Aelia Scotia (a.d. 4) provided that, if a 
slave was put in bonds by his master as a punish¬ 
ment, or branded, or put to the torture on a crimi¬ 
nal charge and convicted, or delivered to fight 
with men or beasts, or committed to a gladiatorial 
school (Indus) or a public prison, aud was subse¬ 
quently manumitted by the same or by another 
owner, he should acquire by manumission the sta¬ 
tus of a peregrin us dediticius. The peregrini dediti¬ 
cii were people who, in former times, having taken 
up arms aud fought against the people of Rome, 
had surrendered themselves. 

Gaius, from whom this account of the origiu of 
dediticii is taken (Inst. i. 12-16), also informs us of 
the incapacities to which this class of freedmen 
were subject. Dediticii could never under any cir¬ 
cumstances acquire Roman citizenship. They 
were not allowed to reside in Rome or within the 
hundredth mile-stone from it(cf. Liv. viii. 14, $ 6); 
if they disobeyed this prohibition they forfeited 
their liberty and their goods and were made in¬ 
capable of subsequent manumission. They did 
not participate iu any of tbe rights of citizenship, 
but only hud the status of peregrini. This class of 
persons had died out long before the time of Jus¬ 
tinian ; it w T as, however, formally abolished by that 
emperor (Cod. vii. 5). 

The form of deditio occurs in Livy (i. 38). 

Deditio. See Dkditicii. 

Defensor Civitatis. Tbe oppression of the low¬ 
er orders of the people by the more powerful, which 
was prevalent throughout the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century,owing to the general weakness 
aud corruption of local government, led to the in¬ 
stitution of a new municipal officer, called defen¬ 
sor ciritatis, plebis, loci (in Greek cxfiocor), whose 
function it w as to defend the rights of the inhabi¬ 
tants of a ci vitas , much as the citizens of the Scotch 
towns were protected in the Middle Ages by the 
Provost, of w hich relation Scott has given an in¬ 
teresting picture iu his Fair Maid of Perth , i. 8, 
and ii. 3. 

An edict of the emperor Valeutinian I., issued in 
a.d. 364, established this office, but only for the 
province of Illyricum. By this edict the governor 
of the province was directed to choose a trustwor¬ 
thy person for each city of the dioceses subject to 
him, in order that fiwjtMvoftll IHyricum might 
be protected by n public guardiftoft - patro- 

ni ) from injuries ai tbe bands of the powerful (( <><l. 
Thcod. i 29, 1). 
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In the next year, a.d. 365, Valentinian extended 
the office of defensor to all parts of his Empire, in¬ 
cluding Italy, but with some changes in its con¬ 
stitution. Each eiritas acquired the right of 
choosing a defensor from its most eminent and 
independent citizens, who were bound to serve 
the office in a prescribed order. 

The election of a defensor was made by the 
whole eiritas; the choice of the township had to 
be confirmed by the emperor or his deputy. At 
first a defensor held office for five years, but the 
term was reduced by Justiuiau to two years. The 
protection of the inhabitants of his district from 
oppression of all kinds, and especially from that 
of the imperial governor and local authorities, 
was always considered to be the main object of 
a defensor civitatis. Moreover it was his business 
to prevent the taxes being made too burdensome. 
For the purpose of prosecuting oppressors, he had 
free access to the court of the governor, and, if 
necessary, he could bring his complaints against 
the governor or other officials before the emperor 
or ministers of the imperial government. The de¬ 
fensor acted as judge iu civil cases of minor im¬ 
portance; his jurisdiction was first limited by Jus¬ 
tinian to fifty solidi , and afterwards extended by 
that emperor to three hundred solidi. He had 
the right of appointing guardiaus and of register¬ 
ing many formal proceedings. In rank he had 
precedence of magistrates. 

Deianira (A rjiaveipa or Agavtipa)* The daugh¬ 
ter of Althaea and Oeneus, and sister of Meleager. 
Acheloiis and Heracles both loved Deianira, and 
fought for the possession of her. Heracles w as 
victorious, and she became his wife. She was the 
unwilling cause of her husband’s death, by pre¬ 
senting him wdth the poisoned shirt which the 
Centaur Nessns (q. v.) gave her. In despair, she 
put an end to her owu life. For details, see Her¬ 
acles. 

Dei'damia (Agiddfieia). Daughter of Lycomedes, 
iu the island of Scyros. When Achilles was con¬ 
cealed there in maiden’s attire, she became by 
him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. See 
Achilles. 

Deiecti Effusiv6 Actio. At Home, if any person 
threw or poured anything from the room of a house 
upon a place commonly frequented by people, and 
thereby caused damage, the praetor’s edict gave j 
the injured party an action against the occupant 
of the house or part of the house from which the 
thiug had been thrown or poured. There was the 
same liability on account of a thing which had 
been suspended from a building, and which by its 
fall injured people, as for a thing which had beeu 
actually thrown. 

Deigma (forypn). A particular place in the Pi¬ 
raeus, as well as in the harbours of other States, 
where merchants exposed samples of their goods 
for sale (Harpocrat. s. v. Henyeh .; Pollux, ix. 34; 
Aristoph. Eq. 979). The samples themselves were 
also called deigmata (Pint. Demoxth. 23).. 

Deilias Graphs (httXlas ypa<f)rf). See Astua- 
tkias Grath£. 

Dei dees (Aipdwijf). First king of Media, who 
after the Medcs had thrown oft'the supremacy of the 
Assyrians, reigned B.c. 709-656. He built the city of 
Eehataua. w hich he made the royal residence. He 
was succeeded by his son Phraortes (Herod, i. 16). 


Deionldes (Arjiovtdrjt). Miletus, son of Delong 
by Apollo. 

Deiot&rufl (Arfiorapor). A tetrarch of Galatia, 
who adhered to the Romaus in their ware against 
Mithridates, and was rewarded by the Senate with 
the title of kiug. In the Civil War he sided with 
Pompey, and was preseut at the battle of Pharea- 
lia, B.c. 48. He is remembered as haviug been de¬ 
fended by Cicero before Caesar (b.c. 45), in the house 
of the latter at Rome, in the speech (Pro Bege Dei<h 
taro) still extant. The charge against Deiotarna 
was of attempting to murder Caesar. 

Deiphdbd ( Aqtyofir ]). The Sibyl at Cuoiae, 
daughter of Glaucns. See Sibylla. 

Deiph5bus (Arjfyofios). Son of Priam and Hec¬ 
uba, who married Helen after the death of Paris 
(//. xii. 94). On the capture of Troy by the Greeks 
he was slain and fearfully mangled by Menelaiis. 

Deipnon (Senrvov). See Cena. 

Delatio Nominis. Iu Roman criminal proced¬ 
ure the first step was to apply to the praetor to al¬ 
low the accusation to be made ( postnlare), the next 
formally to arraign the defendant (women dtyerre). 
The judge might himself take the initiative and 
declare his readiuess to receive a nominis delatio; 
this, however, is mentioned among the oppressive 
proceedings of Verres (Cic. in Verr. ii. 38, $ 94; iv. 
19, $ 40). 

The postulatio aud nominis delatio occur most 
frequently iu prosecutions of magistrates and pro¬ 
vincial governors for misconduct in office. See 
Repetundae. 

Delatore A term originally applied to those 
who gave notice to the officials of the treasury of 
moneys that had become due to the treasury. It sub¬ 
sequently received a wider application. A delator 
was not quite identical with our “ informer”; the 
term covered two classes—one consisting of those 
w ho themselves acted as prosecutors, the other of 
those who simply gave information. The legisla¬ 
tion of Augustus gave the first stimulus to the 
habit of delatiou by grauting pecuniary rewards 
to those who secured the conviction of offenders 
against his laws relating to marriage (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 28). The Lex Iulia de maiestate , by rewarding 
the successful prosecutor with a fourth part of 
the estate of the condemned (Tac. Ann. iv. 2fb, 
gave a fatal eucouragoment to this class; aud al¬ 
though Tiberius appears to have endeavoured at 
first to check the practice, it became during his 
reign a veritable Bcourge; aud as his suspicious 
temper developed, he actually encouraged them. 
Caligula at the beginning of his reigu negarit *e 
delatoribns aures habere (Suet. Calig. 15), and Nero 
reduced the rewards of those who prosecuted of¬ 
fenders against the Papian law to the legal fourth 
part. Titus severely punished them; Doiuitiau at 
first followed his example, but soon proved ready 
to use them as the tools of his tyrannous greed. 
They were again banished by Trajan (Pliu. Paneg. 
34), and denounced by a rescript of Constantine 
(Cod. x. 11, 5). But the need of this constant re¬ 
pression proves what a standing evil this class 
must have been to the State. See Mayor’s notes 
on Juvenal, i. 33-36, iv. 48, x. 70; and the article 
Maiestas. 

Delectus. See Exercitus. 

I Delia (ra A rjXia). The uame of festivals aud 
games celebrated at the great assemblage in the isl- 
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aud of Delos (q. v.), the centre of an amphictyouy, 
to which the Cyclades aud the ueigbbouriug Ioni- 
aus on the coasts belonged (Horn. Hymn . in Apoll. 
147, etc.) This amphictyouy seems originally to 
have been instituted simply for the purpose of re¬ 
ligions worship in the cotnmou sanctuary of Apol¬ 
lo, the Btbs 7 r arp&os of the Ionians, who was be¬ 
lieved to have been born at Delos. The Delia, as 
appears from the Hymn to Apollo, had existed 
from very early times, and were celebrated every 
fifth year (Pollux, viii. 104), and as Boeckh sup¬ 
poses, with great probability, ou the sixth and 
seventh days of Thargeliou, the birthdays of Apol¬ 
lo and Artemis. The members of the amphicty- 
ony assembled on these occasions ( t’Bivpovv ) in 
Delos, iu long garments, with their wives and 
children, to worship the god with gymnastic and 
musical contests, choruses, and dauces. That the j 
Athenians took part in these solemnities at a very 
early period is evident from the Deliastae (after¬ 
wards called Otapoi) mentioned in the laws of 
Solon (Athen. vi. p. 234). The sacred vessel (0€o>- 
pir), moreover, which they sent to Delos every 
year, was said to be the same which Theseus had 
*ent after his return from Crete. The Delians, 
daring the celebratiou of these solemnities, per - 1 
formed the office of cooks for those who visited 
their island, wheuce they were called 'E\*obvrcu 
(Athen. iv. p. 173). I 

Delictum. See Crimen. 

Delium (A 7 X 101 /). A town on the coast of Boeo- 
tia, in the territory of Tauagra, near the Attic 
frontier, named after a temple of Apollo similar 
to that at Delos. Here the Athenians were de¬ 
feated by the Boeotians, B.c. 424. 

Delius (ArjXios) aud Delia (Aq\ia). Surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the isl¬ 
and of Delos (q. v.). 

Delos (A 7 X 0 ?). An island of the Aegean, situ¬ 
ated nearly in the centre of the Cyclades (q. v.). 
This island was called also Asteria, Pelasgia, 
Chlamydia, Lagia, Pyrpilis, Scythias, Mydia, andj 
Ortygia. It was named Ortygia from oprv £, u a j 
quail,” and Lagia from XayAr, “a hare,” the island 
formerly abounding with both these creatures, j 
On this account, according to Strabo, it was not 
allowed to have dogs at Delos, because they 


by the shocks of an earthquake. This, however, 
is contradicted by Thucydides aud Herodotus, 
who report that a shock was felt there before the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 8 ; Herod, vi. 98). 

Delos was celebrated as the natal island of 
Apollo aud Artemis, and the solemnities with 
which the festivals of these deities were observed 
there never failed to attract large crowds from the 
neighbouring islauds and the continent. Among 
the seven wonders of the world was an altar at 
Delos which was made of the horns of animals. 
Tradition reported that it was constructed by 
Apollo with the horns of deer killed in hunting by 
his sister Artemis. Plutarch says be saw it, and he 
speaks of the wonderful interlacing of the horns 
of which it was made, no cement nor bond of any 
kind being employed to hold it together. Por¬ 
tions of this altar are identified by archmologista 
in the scattered blocks of marble lately found in 
the so-called Hall of the Bulls, to the east of the 
great temple, and named from its u taurine” cap¬ 
itals representing recumbent bulls. The Athe¬ 
nians were commanded by an oracle, in the time 
of Pisistratus, to purify Delos, which they did by 
causing the dead bodies which had been buried 
there to be taken up and removed from all place* 
within view of the temple. In the sixth year of 
the Peloponnesian War, they, by the advice of an 
oracle, purified it anew by carrying all the dead 
bodies to the neighbouring island of Rheuaea, 
where they were interred. After haviug done 
this, iu order to prevent its beiug polluted in the 
time to come, they published an edict that for the 
future no person should be suffered to die, nor any 
woman to be brought to bed, in the island, but 
that, when death or parturition approached, they 
should be carried over into Rbenaea. Iu memory 
of this purification, it is said, the Athenians insti¬ 
tuted a solemu quinquennial festival. See Delia. 

When the Persiau armament, under Datis and 
Artaphernes, w T as making its way through the 
Grecian islands, the inhabitants of Delos left their 
rich temple, with its treasures, to the protection of 
its tutelary deities, aud fled to Tenos. The fame 
of the sanctuary, however, saved it from spoliation. 
The Persians had heard that Delos was the birth¬ 
place of two deities who corresponded to those 
who held the foremost rank in their own relig- 


destroyed the quails and 
bares. The name Delos 
was commonly derived 
from diyXor, “ manifest,” iu 
allusion to the island hav¬ 
ing floated under the sur¬ 
face of the sea uutil made 
to appear and stand firm 
by order of Poseidon. This 
was done for the purpose 
of receiving Leto, who was 
on the eve of delivery, and 
could find no asylum ou 
the earth, Herd haviug 
bound it by an oath not 
to receive her; but as Delos 
at the time was floating be- 
ueath the waters, it was 
freed from the obligation. 
Once fixed in its place, it 
continued, according to 
popular belief, to remain so 



firm as even to be unmoved 


Plan of Delos, showing Excavations. (1890.) 
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ions system—the sun and moon. This comparison 
was probably suggested to them by some Greek 
who wished to save the temple. If we may credit, 
the tradition which was current in the days of 
Herodotus, Delos received the highest honours 
from Datis. He would not suffer his ships to touch 
the sacred shore, but kept them at the island of 
Khenaea. He also sent a herald to recall the De¬ 
lians who had fled to Teuos, aud offered sacrifice 


to the god, iu which 300 talents of frankincense 
are said to have been consumed (Herod, vi. 97 ). 


After the Per¬ 
sian War, the 
Athenians es¬ 
tablished at 
Delos the treas- 
ury of the 
Greeks, and 



Coin ot Delos. 


ordered that all 


meetings relative to the confederacy should be 
held there (Tliuc. i. 96). Iu the tenth year of 
the Peloponuesian War, not being satisfied with 


the purifications which the island had hitherto 
undergone, they removed its entire population to 
Adramyttium, where they obtained a settlement 
from the Persian satrap Pharnaces ( Thuc. v. 1). 
Here many of these uufortunate Delians were 
afterwards treacherously murdered by order of 
Arsaces, an officer of Tissaphernes (Thuc. viii. 
108). Finally, however, the Athenians restored 
those that survived to their country after Hie bat¬ 
tle of Amphipolis, as they considered that their ill 
success in the war proceeded from the anger of the 
god on account of their conduct towards this uu¬ 
fortunate people (Thuc. v. 32). Strabo says that 
Delos became a place of great commercial impor¬ 
tance after the destruction of Corinth, as the mer¬ 
chants who had frequented that city then with¬ 
drew to this islaud, which afforded great facilities 
for carrying on trade on account of the conven¬ 
ience of its port, aud its advantageous situation with 
respect to the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor, as 
well as from the great concourse of people who re¬ 
ported thither at stated times. It was also very 
famous for its bronze. The Romans especially 
favoured the interests of the Delians, though 
they had conceded to the Athenians the sov¬ 
ereignty of the island and the administration of 
the temple (Polyb. xxx. 18). But on the occu¬ 
pation of Athens by the generals of Mithridates, 
they landed troops in Delos and committed the 
greatest devastations there in consequence of the 
inhabitants refusing to espouse their cause (b.c. 
87). After this calamity it remained in an impov¬ 
erished and deserted state. The town of Delos 
was situated at the foot of Mount Cyuthus, iu a 
plain watered by the little river Inopus, and by a 
lake called Trochoeides by Theognis and Herod¬ 
otus. Remains of the great temple of Apollo, of 
the temple of Leto, a theatre, a private house, and 
of several porticoes are among the antiquities that 
are now visible. Siuce 1877, M. Homolle aud oth¬ 
ers, on behalf of the French Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute, have prosecuted very extensive investigations 
on the site of the town. See Sallier, Hist, de VIsle 
de Dtlosj in the Mem. de VAcademic des Inscriptions 


iii.376; and Homolle, Fouilles de Delos (Paris. 1878). 


Delos, Confkdbkacy of. A league entered into 


by the Greek States under the hegemony of Athens 
iu B.c. 478, with the primary object of defending | 
Greece against the desigus of Persia. The league ! 


obtained its name from the fact that the represen¬ 
tatives of the States composing it met periodically 
at the islaud of Delos, iu the temple of Apollo and 
Artemis. Each State contributed at its option 
either ships or money according to the assessment 
proposed by Aristides (q. v.), representing Athens, 
aud ratified by the assembled delegates. The first 
assessment amonnted to 460 talents, or about $550,- 
000. The contributions were collected and admin¬ 
istered by officers called Hellenotamiae (q. v.). 

Delphi (AA small but important city 
of Phocis in Greece, situated on the southern side 
of Mount Parnassus aud built in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Justin (xxiv. 6) says that it had uo 
walls, but was defended by its precipices. Pau- 
sanias (x. 5) calls it TroXtr, which seems to imply 
that it was walled like other cities. In earlier 
times it was, perhaps, like Olympia, defended by 
the sanctity of its oracle and the presence of 
its god. These being fouud insufficient to afford 
protection against the enterprises of the profane, 
it was probably fortified aud became a regular 
city after the predatory iucursious of the Phoci- 
ans. The walls may, however, be coeval with 
the foundation of the city itself; their high an¬ 
tiquity is not disproved by the use of mortar in 
the construction, for some of the Egyptiau pyra¬ 
mids are built in a similar manner. 

The more undent name of Delphi was Pytlio, 
from the serpent Python, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, which was said to have been slain by Apol¬ 
lo (Apollod. Biblioth. i. 4, 3). Whence the uame 
Delphi itself was derived we are not informed. 
Some make the city to have received this name 
from Delphus, a sou of Apollo. Others deduce 
the appellation from the Greek adcX^oi, “breth¬ 
ren,” because Apollo and his brother Bacchus 
were both worshipped there, each having oue of 
the summits of Parnassus sacred to him. The no¬ 
th or of the Hymn to Apollo seems to pun on the 
word Delphi, iu making Apollo transform himself 
into a dolphin (dc\<f>is —v. 494). Some supposed 
that the uame was inteuded to designate Delphi 
as the centre or navel of the earth. 

A short sketch of the history of this most cele¬ 
brated oracle aud temple will not be out of place. 
Though not so ancient as Dodona (q. \\), it is evi¬ 
dent that the fame of the Delphic shrine bad been 
established at a very early period, from the mention 
made of it by Homer and the accouuts supplied 
by Pausauias and Strabo. The Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo iuforms us (391 foil.) that, when the Py¬ 
thian god was establishing his oracle at Delphi, 
he beheld on the sea a merchant-ship from Crete; 
this he directed to Orissa, and appointed the foreign¬ 
ers the servants of his newly established sanctu¬ 
ary, near which they settled. When this story 
is stripped of the language of poetry, it can only 
mean that a Cretan colony founded the tem¬ 
ple and oracle of Delphi. Strabo reports that it 
was at first consulted only by the neighbouring 
States; but that after its fame became more wide¬ 
ly spread, foreign princes and nations eagerly 
sought responses from the sacred tripod, and 
loaded the altar of the god with rich presents 
and costly offerings (420). Pausauias states that 
the most ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi was 
formed, according to some, out of brauebee of 
bay, and that these branches were cut from the 
tree that was at TempA The form of this temple 
resembled that of a cottage. After mentioning a 
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second and a third temple—the one raised, as the ents, or about $11,000,000 (cf. Pausau. x. 2). At 
Delpbians said, by bees from wax and wings, and a still later period, Delphi became exposed to a 
sent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans, and the oth-1 formidable attack from a large body of Gauls, 
cr built of brass—he adds that to this succeeded a headed by their king, Brennus. These barbari- 
fourth and more stately edifice of stone, erected by ans, having forced the defiles of Mount Oeta, pos- 
two architects named Trophonius and Agamedes sessed themselves of the temple and ransacked 
(Pausan. x. 5). Here were deposited the sumptu- its treasures. The booty which they obtained on 
oils presents of Gyges and Midas, Alyattes aud this occasion is stated to have been immense; 
Croesus (Herod, i. 14, 51), as well as those of the j and this they must have succeeded iu removing 
Sybarites, Spinetae, and Siceliots, each prince and to their own country, since we are told that, on 
nation having their separate chapel or treasury for | the capture of Tolosa, a city of Gaul, by the Ro- 
the reception of these offerings, with an inscrip- man general Caepio, a great part of the Delphic 
tion attesting the name of the donor and the cause | spoils was found there. Pausanias, however, re- 
of the gift. This temple haviug been accidental-1 lates that the Gauls met with great disasters in 
ly destroyed by fire in B.c. 548, the Amphictyons their attempt on Delphi, and were totally disconi- 
undertook to bnild another for the sum of three fited through the miraculous intervention of the 
hnndred talents, of which the Delphians were to god (x. 23; cf. Polyb. i. 6, 5; ii. 20, 6). Sulla is 
pay one fourth. The remainder of the amount is also said to have robbed this temple as well as 
said to have been obtained by contributions from those of Olympia aud Epidanrus. Strabo assures 
the different cities and nations. Arnasis, king of us that in his time the temple was greatly ira- 
Egypt, furnished a thousand talents of electrum. poverished, all the offerings of any value haviug 
The Alcmaeouidae, a wealthy Athenian family, been successively removed. The emperor Nero car- 
undertook the contract, and agreed to construct lied off, according to Pausanias (x. 7), five hun¬ 
dred statues of bronze at one 
time. Constantine the Great, 
however, proved a more fatal 
enemy to Delphi than either 
Sulla or Nero. He removed the 
sacred tripods to adorn the Hip¬ 
podrome of his new city, where, 
together with the Apollo, the 
statues of the Helicouian Muses, 
and a celebrated statue of Pan, 
they were extant when Sozomen 
wrote his history (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, ch. xvii.). Among these 
tripods was the famous oue which 
the Greeks, after the battle of 
Plataea, found in the camp of 
Mardouius. The Brazen Column 
which supported this tripod is 
still to be seen at Constantino¬ 
ple. See the illustration on p. 
386. 

The spot whence issned the 
prophetic vapour which inspired 
the priestess was said to be the 
the edifice of Porine stone, but afterwards liber- 1 central point (op</>aXor) of the earth, this having 
ally substituted Parian marble for the front, a been proved by Zeus himself, who despatched 
circumstance which is said to have added con- two eagles from opposite quarters of the heavens, 
siderably to their influence at Delphi (Herod, ii. which there encountered each other (Pausan. x. 
180; v. 62). According to Strabo and Pausa- 16). The Omphalos was marked by a stone in 
nias, the architect was Spintharus, a Corinthian, the shape of half an egg. Strabo reports that 
The vast riches accumulated in this temple led the golden tripod was placed over the mouth of 
Xerxes, after haviug forced the pass of Ther- the cave, whence proceeded the exhalation, and 
mopylae, to send a portion of his army into Pho- which was of great depth. On this sat the 
cis, with a view of securing Delphi and its treas- Pythia, who, having caught the inspiration, pro- 
ures, which, as Herodotus affirms, were better nonuced her oracles in extempore prose or verse; 
known to him than the contents of his own pal- if the former, it was immediately versified by 
ace. The enterprise, however, failed, owing, as it the poet always employed for that purpose. The 
was reported by the Delphians, to the manifest oracle itself is said to have been discovered by 
interposition of the deity, who terrified the barba- accident. Some goats having strayed to the 
rians and hurled destruction on their scattered mouth of the cavern, were suddenly seized with 
bands (Herod, viii. 37). Many years subsequent to convulsions ; those likewise by whom they were 
this event, the temple fell into the hands of the found iu this situation having been affected in a 
Phocians, headed by Philomelas, who did not scru- ' similar manner, the circumstance was deemed su- 
ple to appropriate its riches to the payment of his . pernatural and the cave pronounced the seat of 
troops iu the war he was then waging against prophecy (Pausan. x. 5; Plut. De Orac. Def. p. 433). 
Thebes- The Phociaus are said to have plun-| Earthquakes have long since obliterated the chasm, 
dered the temple during this contest of gold and ,The priestess could only be consulted on certain 
silver to the enormous amount of 10,000 tal- 1 days. The season of inquiry was the spring, dur- 
16 
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ingthe month Busius (Pint. Quaest. Graee.). Sac¬ 
rifices and other ceremonies were to be performed I 
by those who sought au answer from the oracle 
before they could be admitted into the sanctuary. 

The most remarkable of the Pythiau respouses 
are those which Herodotus records as having been 
delivered to the Athenians before the iuvasiou of 
Xerxes (vii. 140); to Croesus (i. 47); to Lycurgus 
(i. 65); to Glaucus the Spartan (vi. 86). One rel¬ 
ative to Agesilaiis is cited by Pausanias (Hi. 8). 
There was, however, as it appears, no difficulty in 
bribing and otherwise influencing the Pythia her¬ 
self, as history presents us with several instances 
of this imposture. Thus we are told that the Alc- 
maeouidae suggested on one occasion such an¬ 
swers as accorded with their political designs 
(Herod, v. 62, 90). Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
also prevailed on the priestess to aver that his col¬ 
league Demaratus was illegitimate. On the dis¬ 
covery, however, of this macbiuatiou, the Pythia 
was removed from her office (Herod, vi. 66). Del¬ 
phi derived further celebrity from its being the 
place where the Amphictyonic Council held one 
of their assemblies, and also from the institution 
of the games which that body established after 
the successful termination of the Crissaeau War. 
See Am PH ictyones. 

The site of Delphi is occupied by the modern ham¬ 
let of Kastri. There still exist at Delphi a part of 
the wall of the great temple of Apollo with columns 
and steps, a fragment of a curious marble sphinx, 
the “Column of the Naxians” with an inscription, 
a small part of the theatre, a carefully constructed 
tomb, remains of the Stoa of the Athenians, and 
some other remnants of the ancient buildings. 
For many interesting details regarding Delphi 
and the oracle, see A. Mommsen, Delphika (Leip¬ 
zig, 1878), and Bouch^-Leclerq, Ilistoire de la Diri - 
nation dans VAntiquity vol. iii. (Paris, 1880); and 
on the temple, a valuable paper by Prof. Middleton 


iu the Journal of Hellenic Studies , vol. ix. pp. 282- 
322. See also the article Oraculum. 

Delphic a, sc. mensa. A table of bronze or mar¬ 
ble, and made iu imitation of the tripod. It was 
used at drinking - bouts and also 
for ornamental purposes (Mart, 
xii. 66). 

Delphic Oracle. See Delphi; 

Oraculum; Pythia. 

Delphicus (AfX^ocor). A sur¬ 
name of Apollo, from his sanctuary 
and worship at Delphi (q. v.). 

Dolphin Edition of the Latin 
classics. A name given to an edi- 
tion of the classic authors, pre¬ 
pared by thirty-nine eminent scholars of the 
time for the use of the Dauphin (Delphiuus) of 
France, the sou of Louis XIV. The original ed¬ 
itors of the whole were Bossuet and Hnet, the 
Dauphin’s tutors. The whole editiou consists of 
sixty-four quarto volumes, and appeared at inter¬ 
vals from 1674 to 1730. The title-pages bear the 
words, “Ad Usum Sereuissimi Delphini.” The 
editors saw fit to expurgate all passages that ap¬ 
peared to them objectionable, and carried this 
process to absurd lengths, so that ad usum Del¬ 
phini has passed into a phrase to denote that any¬ 
thing has been much Bowdlerized. 
For some curious details on this 
head see Larousse, Dictionnairt du 
XIX 9 Sttcle, s. v. “Ad Usum Del¬ 
phini.” 

Delphini or Delphlnea. The 

dolphins, seven in number, placed 
on the meta of the circus. (See 
Circus.) Their object was to 
give notice of the number of tarns 

n i hi . m " round the goals which had been 

Delpnim. (From a 0 - 

Bas relief) run in each race. Seven courses 
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runnel the spina constituted a single race; and, 
consequently, one of these dolphins was put up 
at one end of the course upou the completion of 
each circuit, and an egg (ora eurriculorum) at the 
other, in order that there might be no mistake or 
dispute. The figure of a dolphin was selected in 
honour of Neptune; the egg, in honour of Castor 
And Pollux. 

Delphinia (ra dcX<£tW). A festival of the same 
expiatory character as the Apollouia, which was 
celebrated in various towns of Greece, in honour 
of Apollo, suruamed Delphinius, who was consid¬ 
ered by the Iouians as their Btot irarpAos* The 
name of the god, as well as that of his festival, 
most be derived from the belief of the ancients 
that in the beginning of the month of Munychion 
(probably identical with the Aeginetau Delphini- 
ns) Apollo came through the defile of Parnassus to 
Delphi and began the battle with Delphyn6. As 
he thus assumed the character of a wrathful god, 
it was thought necessary to appease him, and the 
Delphinia accordingly were celebrated at Athens, 
as well as at other places where his worship had 
been adopted, on the sixth of Munychion. At Athens 
seven boys and seven girls carried olive-branches, 
hound with white wool (called tho iKCTrjpia), into 
the Delphinium (Pint. Thes. 18). 

Delphis (8t\(f)is). A mass of lead pointed with 
bronze or iron, perhaps in the shape of a dolphin, 
used for sinking an euemy’s ship (Aristoph. Eq. 759; 
Thuc. vii. 41). In action, the delphis was hauled 
np from the deck to the point of a yard-arm, which 
was swuiig round by braces till over the hostile 
deck; the machine was then instautly let fall, af¬ 
ter which it was again drawn up and deposited on 
board. The vrjts d(\(f)ivo<f)6pot were probably only 
of the transport class (dXicdfics), as swift (ra^ciai) 
triremes would have been impeded by the great 
weight. 

Delphus (AfX^df). A son of Apollo and Celae- 
uo, who, according to one account, was the found¬ 
er of Delphi (Pausan. x. 6). 

Delta. See Aegyptus. 

Delubrum. See Tkmplum. 

Demades(A rjpddrjs). An Athenian orator, who 
belonged to the Macedonian party, and was a bit¬ 
ter enemy of Demosthenes. He was put to death 
by Anti pater in B.c. 318. Deuiades was a man 
without principle, but a vigorous and brilliant 
orator, always speaking extemporaneously, and 
with such freshness and force as to rival Demos¬ 
thenes himself. A long fragment of an oration 
(Ilcpt Awdfjcaer/ar) bears tho name of Demades, 
but is probably spurious. 

Demaratus ( Arfpdparos ). (1) The son and suc¬ 

cessor of Ariston on the throne of Sparta, B.c. 516. 
He was deposed, through the intrigues of Cleome- 
nes, his colleague, on the grouud of his being il¬ 
legitimate. After his deposition he was chosen 
ami held the office of magistrate; but being in¬ 
sultingly derided ou one occasion by Leotychides, 
who had been appointed king in his stead, he 
crossed over into Asia to Darius, who received 
him honourably and presented him with lands 
and cities (Herod, vi. 65, 70). He enabled Xerxes 
subsequently to obtain the nomination to the em¬ 
pire, iu preference to bis older brother Artabazar- 
nes, by suggesting to him an argument, the justice 
of which was acknowledged by Darius (Herod, vii. 


3). We find him after this, though au exile from 
his country, yet sending the first intelligence to 
Sparta of the designs of Xerxes against Greece. 
He accompanied that monarch on his expedition, 
frankly praised the discipline of the Greeks, and 
especially that of the Spartans; and before the 
battle of Thermopylae explained to him some of 
the warlike customs of the last-mentioned people. 
We learn also that he advised Xerxes to seize, 
with bis fleet, the island of Cythera, off the 
coast of Laconia, from which he might continual¬ 
ly ravage the shores of that couutry. The mon¬ 
arch did not adopt bis suggestion, but still al¬ 
ways regarded the exile Spartan as a friend, and 
treated him accordingly. (2) A rich citizen of 
Coriutb, of the family of the Bacchiadae. When 
Cypselus had usurped the sovereign power of Cor¬ 
inth, Demaratns, with all his family, migrated to 
Italy, and settled at Tarquinii, 658 years before 
Christ Commerce had uot been deemed disrepu¬ 
table among the Corinthiau nobility; and as a 
merchaut, therefore, Demaratns had formed ties 
of friendship at this place. He brought great 
wealth with him. The sculptors Eucheir and En- 
grammus, and Cleophautus the painter, w’ere said 
to have accompanied him, and along with the 
fine arts of Greece he taught (so the popular ac¬ 
count said) alphabetic writing to the Etrurians. 
His son called Lucumo w r ent afterwards to Rome, 
and became king there under the name of Tar- 
quinius Priscus (Liv. i. 34 foil.). (3) A Corinthian, 
in the time of Philip and his son Alexander. He 
had connections of hospitality with the royal fam¬ 
ily of Macedon, and, having paid a visit to Philip, 
succeeded in reconciling that monarch to his son. 
After Alexander had overthrown the Persian Em¬ 
pire, Demaratus, though advanced in years, made 
a voyage to the east in order to see the conquer¬ 
or, and, when he beheld him, exclaimed, “What 
a pleasure have those Greeks missed, who died 
without seeing Alexander seated on the throne of 
Darius!” He died soon after, and was honoured 
with a magnificent funeral (Plut. Alex. 37, 56). 

Demarchi (dqpap^oi). The presidents of the 
denies {Srjpot) iu Attica, said to have been first ap¬ 
pointed by Clisthenes when he abolished the vav- 
Kpapoi. (See Naucraria.) They were probably 
elected by vote and uot by lot. Their duties were 
various and important. Thus they convened meet¬ 
ings of the demotae, aud took the votes upou all 
questions uuder consideration ; they had the cus¬ 
tody of the \q^Lap\ix6u ypapparelov, or book iu 
which the members of the detne w'ere enrolled 
(Demostb. c. Eubul. p. 1317, $ 60); and they made 
and kept a register of the landed estates (x<opta) in 
their districts, whether belonging to individuals or 
the corporate property of the dome. See Dkmus. 

Demens. See Curator. 

Demensum. See Servus. 

Dementia. See Curator. 

Demetae (Arjprjrai). A people of Britain, in the 
southwestern part of what is uow Wales. Their 
chief town was Mariduunm, now Caermnrtbeu 
(Ptol. ii. 3, 23). 

Demeter (Aqprjrrjp). The daughter of Cronus 
aud Rhea. Her name signifies Mother Earth, 
meaniug that she was goddess of agriculture and 
of the civilization based upon it. Her childreu 
were: by Iasion, a son Plutus, the god of riches. 
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and by lier brother Zeus, a daughter Persephond. j knowledge of agriculture and other blessing ac- 
Round Demeter and this daughter centre her compauyiug it—the settlement of fixed places of 
worship and the fables respecting her. Hades car- abode, civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demeter 
ried off Persephond, and Demeter roamed for nine , was worshipped as the goddess of agriculture and 
days over the earth seeking her, till ou the tenth founder of law, order, and especially of marriage, 
day she learned the truth from the all-seeing Suu. in all places where Qreeks dwelt, her daughter be* 
She was angry with Zeus for permitting the act iug usually associated with her. (See Thesxo- 
of violence; visited Olympus, and wandered about | phoria.) The most ancient seats of her worship 
among men in the form of an old woman under were Atheus aud Eleusis, where the Rhariau plain 
the name of Deo, or the Seeker, till at length, at was solemnly ploughed every year in memory of 
Eleusis, in Attica, she was kiudly received at the the first sowing of wheat. She was also much 
house of King Celeus, aud found comfort in teud-: worshipped in Sicily, which from its fertility was 
iug his newly born sou Demophoou. Surprised ' accounted one of her favourite places of abode, 
by his mother in the act of trying to make the | (See Elkusinia.) As the goddess of fertility, De¬ 
meter was in many regious associated 
with Poseidon, the god of fertilizing 
water. This was part icularly the case 
iu Arcadia, where Poseidon was re¬ 
garded as the father of PersephonA 
She was also joined with Dionysna, 
the god of wine; and as mother of 
Perseplion6 and goddess of the earth, 
to which not only the seed, but the 
dead are committed, she is connected 
with the lower world under the name 
of Chthonia. In later times she waa 
often confused with Gaea aud Rhea 
or Cybeld. Besides fruit and houey- 
combs, the cow and the sow were of¬ 
fered to her, both as emblems of pro¬ 
ductivity. Her attributes are poppies 
and ears of corn (also a symbol of 
fruitfulness), a basket of fruit, and a 
little pig. Other emblems had a mys¬ 
tic significance — e. g. the torch, and 
the serpent, as liviug in the earth, 
and as symbolizing a renewal of life 
by shedding its skin. The Romans 
identified her with their own Ceres 
(q. v.). 

Demetrla (A jjfirjTpla). An animal 
festival which the Athenians, in B.C. 
307, instituted in hononr of Demetrins 
Poliorcetes, who, together with his fa¬ 
ther Antigonus, was consecrated on- 
der the title of “ saviour god.” It was 
celebrated every year in the month 
of Munychion, the name of which, as 
well as that of the day on which the 
festival was held, was chauged into 
Demetrion and Demetrias. A priest 
ministered at their altars, and con¬ 
ducted the solemn procession and the 
sacrifices and games with which the 
festival was celebrated (Diod. Sic. xx. 



Demeter. (Mural Painting from Pompeii.) 

child immortal by putting it into the fire, she re¬ 
vealed her deity, aud caused a temple to be built 
to her, in which she gave herself up to her grief. 
In her wrath she made the earth barren, so that 
mankind were threatened with destruction by 
famine, as she did not allow the fruit of the earth 
to spring up again until her daughter was allowed 
to spend two thirds of the year with her. Ou 
her return to Olympus she left the gift of corn, 
of agriculture, and of her holy mysteries with 
her host, as a token of grateful recollection. She 
sent Triptolemus the Eleusinian round the world 
ou her chariot, drawn by serpents, to diffuse the 


46; Pint. Demetr. 10, 46). To honour 
the new god still more, the Athenians 
at the same time changed the name 
of the festival of the Dionysia into that of Deme- 
tria, as the young prince was fond of hearing him¬ 
self compared to Dionysus. 

Demetriaa (A r^prjTpidt). A town iu Magnesia 
in Thessaly, ou the innermost recesses of the Pa- 
gasaean Gulf, founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and peopled by the inhabitants of Iolcus ami the 
surrounding towns. Its position was such that it 
was styled by the last Philip of Macedon one of 
the three fetters of Greece, the other two beiug 
Cbalcis and Corinth (Liv. xxxii. 37). 

Demetrius (Arjpr^rpios). (1) A son of Antigooua 
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andBtratouic6, surnamed Poliorcetes (UoXiopfcr^f), 
** besieger of cities,” from his talents as au engi¬ 
neer and his pecnliar skill in conducting sieges, 
especially by the aid of machines and engines 
either iu veil ted or improved by himself. At the 
age of twenty-two he was seut by his father against 
Ptolemy (B.c. 312), who had invaded Syria. He was 
defeated near Gaza, but soon repaired his loss by 
a victory over one of the generals of the enemy. 
He afterwards sailed with a fleet of 250 ships to 
Atlieus, and restored the Athenians to liberty, by 
freeing them from the power of Cassander and 
Ptolemy and expelling the garrison which was ; 
stationed there under Demetrius Phalereus. The 
gratitude of the Atheuiaus to their deliverer passed 
all bonuds, bnt Demetrius was soon summoned by I 
his father to leave the flattery of their orators in j 
order to resume the combined duties of an admiral 
auti an eugineer in the reduction of Cyprus. After 
a slight engagement with Menelaiis, the brother 
of Ptolemy, he laid siege to Salamis, the ancient 
capital of that island. The occurrences of this 
siege occupy a prominent place in history, not so i 
much on account of the determined resistance op¬ 
posed to the assailants aud the great importance 
attached to its issue by the heads of the belliger-1 
ent parties, as for a new species of warlike engine 1 
invented by Demetrins, and first employed by him 
against the city of Salamis. The instrument in I 
question was called an cXfVoXtr, or “ town-taker,” | 
and was an immense tower, consisting of nine sto¬ 
ries, gradually diminishing as they rose iu altitude, j 
and affording accommodation for a large number of j 
armed men, who thence discharged all sorts of mis¬ 
siles against the ramparts of the enemy. Ptolemy, 
dreading the fall of Salamis, which would pave the 
way, as lie easily foresaw, for the entire couqnest 
of Cyprus, had already made formidable prepara¬ 
tions for compelling Demetrins to raise the siege. 
A memorable sea-fight ensued, iu which the ruler 
of Egypt was completely defeated, with the loss 
of nearly all his fleet and 30,000 prisoners. An 
iuvasiou of Egypt by Autigonus then took place, 
but ended disgracefully; and Demetrius was sent 
to reduce the Rhodians, who persisted iu remain¬ 
ing allies of Ptolemy. The operations of Deme¬ 
trius before Rhodes, and the resolute defence of 
the place by the inhabitants, present perhaps the 
most remarkable example of skill and heroism that 
is to be fouud in the auuals of ancient warfare. 
The fXjiroXts employed on this occasion greatly 
exceeded the one that was used in the siege of 
Salamis. Its towers were 150 feet high; it was 
supported on eight enormous wheels, and propelled 
by the labour of 3400 meu. After a siege of a 
whole year, however, the enterprise was aban¬ 
doned, a treaty was concluded with the Rhodians, 
and Demetrius, at the request of the Atheuiaus, 
who were now again subjected to the Macedonians, 
proceeded to rescue Greece from the power of Cas- 
sauder. In this he was so successful that he ulti¬ 
mately spread the terror of his arms over the whole 
of that country. The object of Autigonus and 
his son was now to effect the fiual subjugation of 
Macedouia, Egypt, and the East. The confederacy 
of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander 
was therefore renewed, with the view of crushing 
these ambitious schemes, and iu the battle of Ipsus 
they succeeded in effecting their object. Antigo- 
nns fell in the conflict, and Demetrius, after a pre¬ 
cipitate flight of 200 miles, regained his fleet with 


1 only a small remnant of liis once powerful host. 
Sailing soon after to Athens, he received iuforma- 
tion from the fickle inhabitants that they had re* 
solved to admit no kiug within their city; upon 
which, finding that all Greece had now submitted 
to the influence of Cassander. he made a descent 
on the coast at Corinth for the mere purpose of 
plunder and revenge, and afterwards committed 
similar ravages along the whole coast of Thrace. 
Fortune, however, soon smiled again. Seleucus, 
jealous of the power of Lysimachus, whose terri¬ 
tories now extended to the Syrian borders, resolved 
to strengthen his own dominions by forming an 
alliance with the family of Demetrins, which was 
still possessed of considerable claims and interests. 
He therefore made proposals for, and obtained iu 
marriage, Stratonic^, the daughter of his former 
rival. The power of Demetrius again became for¬ 
midable, an alliauce with Ptolemy, who gave him 
his daughter Ptolema’is in marriage, having also 
added to its increase. He compelled the Athenians 
to opeu their gates and receive a garrison; and 
having geuerously forgiven their previous fickle¬ 
ness, he turned his attention to Macedonia, and 
embracing an opportunity of interfering in the 
affairs of that country, which was afforded by dis¬ 
sensions between the two sons of Cassander, he cut 
oft’ Alexander, one of the two princes, and made 
himself master of the throne. His restless ambi¬ 
tion now projected new conquests iu Europe and 
Asia. Turning his arms agaiust Pyrrhus, he drove 
him from Thessaly, aud then marched to Thebes, 
which he took by assault. About the same time 
also he built the city of Demetrins on the Pagasaean 
Gulf; and, in order to increase his naval power, 
formed a matrimonial nnion with the daughter of 
Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily. His fleet at length 
amounted to 500 galleys; while his land forces ex¬ 
ceeded considerably 100,000 men, of which more 
than 12,000 were cavalry. This formidable power 



Coin of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


excited the alarm of Lysimachus and Ptolemy ; the 
latter advanced against Greece with his fleet, while 
the former, with Pyrrhus his ally, made a land at¬ 
tack on Macedon iu two different points at once. 
Demetrius took the field with his usual alacrity, 
but when he approached the position of Pyrrhus 
the greater part of his troops deserted him and lie 
w as compelled to flee. Leaving Macedou a prey 
to Lysimachus aud Pyrrhus, Demetrius passed over 
into Asia Minor with a body of his best troops, re¬ 
solved to assail his adversary in the most vulner¬ 
able quarter. The enterprise w r as at first attended 
with the most brilliant success. Iu a short time, 
however, a chock was imposed on his career by 
Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, and Demetrius 
was compelled to apply for protection to his aged 
son-in-law Seleucus. The latter yielded to his 
solicitations only so far as to grant him permission 
to spend tw r o months within his territory ; aud was 
subsequently iuduced by his courtiers to rid him- 
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self of so dangerous a guest, by sending bim a pris¬ 
oner to a strong fortress oil the Syriau coast, about 
sixty miles south of Antioch. A sufficient revenue 
was allowed him for his support, aud he was per¬ 
mitted to iudnlge in the chase and other exercises, 
always, however, uuder the eye of his keepers. At 
last, giviug up all active pursuits, he died (b.c. 283) 
at the end of three years. The age of Demetrius at 
the time of his death was fifty-four. His posterity 
enjoyed the throne of Macedou in continued succes¬ 
sion down to Perses, when the Romau conquest took 
place. See the life of Demetrius by Plutarch. (2) Son 
of Antigouus Gonatas, aud graudson of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, succeeded his father, B.c. 239. He made 
war on the Aetoliaus aud the Achaeans, and was 
successful against both, especially the latter, whom 
he defeated, although under the command of Ara- 
tus. He had distinguished himself, before coming 
to the throne, by driving Alexander of Epirus ont 
of Macedonia, and by stripping him of his own 
dominions. He reigned ten years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Antigonus Doson. (3) Son of Philip 
III., of Macedonia, an excellent priuce, greatly be¬ 
loved by his countrymeu, and sent by his father 
as a hostage to Rome, where he also made many 
friends. He was subsequently liberated, aud not 
long after paid a second visit to the capital of Ita¬ 
ly as an ambassador from Philip, on which occasion 
he obtaiued favourable terms for his father, when 
the latter was complained of to the Romau Senate by 
the cities of Greece. Returning home loaded with 
marks of distinction from the Romans, and hon¬ 
oured by the Macedonians themselves, who re¬ 
garded him ns the liberator of their country, he 
excited the jealousy of his own father aud the 
envy aud hatred of his brother Perses. The latter 
eveutually accused him of aspiring to the crowu, 
aud of carrying on, for this purpose, a secret cor¬ 
respondence with the Romans. Philip, lending 
too credulous an ear to the charge, put his son De¬ 
metrius to death, and only discovered when too 
late the utter falsity of the accusation (Liv. xxxiii. 
30; xxxix. 35 foil.; xl. 5, 24, 54 foil.). (4) A Syr¬ 
iau, called Soter ( Iwrrjp ), or “ the Preserver,” 
the son of Seleucus Philopator, and sent by his 
father, at the age of tweuty-three, as a hostage 
to Romo. He was living there in this condition 
when his father died of poison, B.c. 176. His 
nucle Antiochus Epiphanes thereupon usurped the 
throne, and was succeeded by Antiochus Eupa- 
tor. Demetrius, meanwhile, having in vain en¬ 
deavoured to interest the Senate in his behalf, 
secretly escaped from Rome, through the advice of 
Polybius the historian, and, finding a party in 
Syria ready to support his claims, defeated and put 
to death Eupator, and ascended the throne. He 
was subsequently acknowledged as king by the 
Romans. After this, he freed the Babylonians from 
the tyranny of Tiinarchus and Heraclides, and w as 
honoured for this service with the title of Soter. 
At a subsequent period he sent his generals Nica- 
nor aud Bacchides iuto ludaea, at the solicitation 
of Alcimus, the high-priest, who had usurped that 
office with the aid of Eupator. These two com¬ 
manders ravaged the country, and Bacchides de¬ 
feated and slew the celebrated Judas Maccabaeus. 
Demetrius at last became so bated by his own 
subjects, and au object of so much dislike, if not of 
fear, to the neighbouring princes, that they advo¬ 
cated the claims of Alexander Balas, and he fell in 
battle against this competitor for the crown after 


haviug reigned twelve years (from B.c. 162 to b.c. 
150). His death was avenged, however, by his son 
and successor Demetrius Nicator (Just, xxxiv. 3, 
xxxv. 1). (5) Son of the preceding, aud suruamed 

Nicator (Nucdrwp), or “ the Conqueror.” He drove 
out Alexander Balas, with the aid of Ptolemy Philo- 
motor, who had given him his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, though she was already the wife of 
Balas. He ascended the throne B.c. 146, but soon 
abandoned himself to a life of indolence aud de¬ 
bauchery, leaviug the reius of government in the 
hands of Lasthenes, his favourite, au unprincipled 
and violent mau. The disgust to which his con¬ 
duct gave rise induced Tryphon, who had been 
governor of Antioch under Balas, to revolt, and 
place upon the throne Antiochus Diouysius, sou of 
Balas and Cleopatra, a child ouly four years of age. 
A battle ensued, in which Demetrius was defeated, 
aud Antiochus, now receiving the surname of 
Theos, was coifducted by the victors to Antioch 
and proclaimed king of Syria. He reigned, how¬ 
ever, ouly in name. The actual monarch was Try¬ 
phon, who pnt him to death at the end of about 
two years aud caused himself to be proclaimed in 
his stead. Demetrius, meanwhile, held his court 
at Selencia. Thiuking that the crimes of Try¬ 
phon would soon make him universally detested, 
he turned bis arms in a different direction and 
marched against the Partliians, iu the hope that, 
if he returned victorious, be would be euabled the 
more easily to rid himself of his Syrian antagonist 
After some successes, however, he was entrapped 
and made prisoner by the Parthian monarch Mitli- 
ridates, aud his army was attacked and cut to 
pieces. His captivity among the Parthiaus was 
au honourable one, and Mithridates made him es¬ 
pouse his daughter Rhodoguna. The intelligence 
of this marriage so exasperated Cleopatra that she 
gave her hand to Autiochns Sidetes, her brother- 
in-law, who thereupon asceuded the throne. Side¬ 
tes having been slain in a battle with the Parthiaus 
after a reigu of several years, Demetrius escaped 
from the hands of Mithridates and resumed the 
throne. His subjects, however, unable any longer 
to endure his pride and cruelty, requested from 
Ptolemy Physcon a kiug of the race of the Seleu- 
cidae to govern them. Ptolemy sent Alexander 
Zubinas. Demetrius, driven out by the Syrians, 
came to Ptolemals, where Cleopatra, his first wife, 
then held sway, but the gates were shut against 
him. He then took refuge in Tyre, but was pnt to 
death by the governor (B.c. 125). Zubinas recom¬ 
pensed tile Tyrians for this act by permitting 
them to live according to their own laws, aud from 
this period commences what is called by chrouolo- 
gists the era of the independence of Tyre, which 
was still subsisting at the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon, 574 years after this event (Joseph. Jut 
Ittd. xiii.9,12, 17; Just, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. I). (6)Sur- 
named Eukaerus (Etbcaipoc), “the Seasonable”or 
“Fortunate,” was the fourth son of Autiochns Gry- 
pns. He was proclaimed king at Damascus,mid,in 
conjunction with bis brother Philip, to whom a part 
of Syria remained faithful,drove out Autiochns Eo- 
sebes from that country, compelling him to take ref¬ 
uge among the Parthiaus. The two brothers then 
divided Syria betweeu them, Antioch being the cap¬ 
ital of Philip and Damascus that of Demetrina. 
The latter afterwards marched to the aid of the 
Jews, who had revolted from their king, Alexander 
Ianueus. He was recalled, however, to his own 
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dominions by the news of an invasion on the part 
of liis owu brother Philip. He took Antioch, and 
besieged Philip in Beroea; bnt the latter being as¬ 
sisted by the Partbians and the Arabians, Deme¬ 
trius was besieged in bis own camp and at length 
taken prisoner. He was brought to the king of 
Partbia, who treated him with great distinction 
and sent him into Upper Asia. He reigned a little 
over six years. (7) Pepagomenus, a medical writ¬ 
er, who flourished daring the reigu of Michael VIII. 
(Palaeologns). By the order of this monarch, he 
wrote a work on the gout (Ilfpi Tlodaypas). We 
have two treatises under his name, but it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether he was indeed their au¬ 
thor. The first is on the art of training falcons; 
the second, on the mode of breakiug and training 
dogs. (8) Phalereus (*aXrjpevs) y a native of 
Phalernm in Attica, and the last of the more dis¬ 
tinguished orators of Greece. He was the son of 
a person who had been slave to Timotheus and 
Conou. Bnt, though born in this low condition, 
he soon made himself distinguished by his tal¬ 
ents, and was already a conspicuous individual 
in the public assemblies when Autipater became 
master of Athens, for he was obliged to save him¬ 
self by flight from the veugeance of the Macedo¬ 
nian party. He was compelled to qnit the city a 
second time when Polysperchon took possession 
of it throngh his son. Subsequently named by 
Cassander as governor of Athens (B.c. 317), he so 
gained the affections of his countrymeu that, dur¬ 
ing the six years in which he filled this office, they 
are said to have raised to him three hundred aud 
sixty statues. Athenaeus, however, on the author¬ 
ity of Duris, a Samian writer, reproaches him with 
luxurious and expensive habits, while he pre¬ 
scribed, at the same time, frugality to his foliow- 
citizeus and fixed limits for their expenditures. 
After the death of his protector, Demetrius was 
driven from Athens by Antigouns and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (B.c. 306). The people of that city, al¬ 
ways fickle, overthrew the numerous statues they 
had erected to him, although he had been their 
benefactor and idol, and even condemned him to 
death. Demetrius, upon this, retired to the court 
of Alexandria, where he lived upwards of twenty 
years. It is generally supposed that he was the 
individual who gave Ptolemy the advice to found 
the Museum and the famous Library. This prince 
consulted him also as to the choice of a successor. 
Demetrius was in favour of the monarch’s eldest 
son, but the king eventually decided for the son 
whom he had by his second wife Berenice. When 
Ptolemy II., therefore, came to the throne, he re¬ 
venged himself on the uulucky counsellor by exil¬ 
ing him to a distant province in Upper Egypt, 
where Demetrius put an end to his own life by the 
bite of au asp (b.c. 282). Cicero describes Deme¬ 
trius as a polished, sweet, aud graceful speaker, 
but deficient in energy and power. Plutarch cites 
bis treatise il On Socrates,” which appears to have 
contained also a life of Aristides. The works 
of DemetriuB are lost. There exists, it is true, 
under his name a treatise on elocution (Ilfpi 'Epprj- 
viiat), a work full of ingenious observations; but 
critics agree in making it of later origin. Besides 
the treatise on elocution, there exists a small work 
on the apophthegms of the Seven Sages, which 
Stobaeus has inserted in his third discourse, as 
beiug the production of Demetrius Phalereus. (9) 
Of Suninm ; a Cynic philosopher, who flourished at 


Corinth in the first century. During the reign of 
Caligula he taught philosophy at Rome, where he 
obtaiued the highest reputation for wisdom and 
virtue. He was banished from Rome in the time 
of Nero for his free ceuBure of public manners. 
After the death of this emperor he returned to 
Route, but the bolduess of his language soon of¬ 
fended Vespasian and again subjected him to the 
punishment of exile. Apollouius, with whom he 
had formed a friendship, prevailed on Titus to 
recall him; bnt under Domitian he withdrew to 
Puteoli. Seneca, who was acquainted with him, 
speaks in the highest terms of his masculine elo¬ 
quence, sound judgment, iutrepid fortitude, and 
inflexible integrity (Sen. De Fit. Beat. 25). 

Deminutio Capitis. Diminution of civil rightB 
and legal capacity. A term by which the Ro¬ 
mans denoted degradation to an inferior civil 
condition, through the loss of the rights of free¬ 
dom, citizenship, or family. The extreme form of 
it, deminutio capitis maxima , was entailed by the 
loss of freedom, which involved the loss of all oth¬ 
er rights. This would occur if a Roman citizen 
were taken prisoner in war, or given up to the eu- 
emy for having violated the sanctity of an ambas¬ 
sador or concluding a treaty not approved of by 
the people. Or again if he was sold into slavery, 
whether by the State for refusing military service, 
or for declining to state the amount of his property 
at the census, or by his creditors for debt. If a 
prisoner of war returned home, or if the enemy 
refused to accept him when given up to them, his 
former civil rights were restored. The interme- 
j diate stage, deminutio capitis media or minor , con¬ 
sisted in loss of civil rights consequent on becom¬ 
ing a citizen of another State, or on a decree of 
exile confirmed by the people, or (in imperial times) 
on deportation. Restoration of the civil status was 
possible if the foreign citizenship were given up, 
or if the decree of exile were cancelled. The low¬ 
est grade ( deminutio capitis minima) was the loss 
of hitherto existing family rights by emancipa¬ 
tion (which involved leaving the family), adop¬ 
tion, or (if a girl) by marriage. See Caput. 

Demioprflta (bfipionpara). Property confiscated 
at Athens and sold by public auction. The confis¬ 
cation of property was one of the most common 
sources of revenue in many Greek States; and 
Aristophaues (Vesp. 659; Eq. 103) mentions the 
brfpiorrpaTa as a separate branch of the public 
revenue at Athens. A chapter of Boeckh’s Pub¬ 
lic Economy is devoted to this subject (book iii. ch. 
14). These sales were under the direction of the 
poletae (q. v.), who presented their reports to the 
people in the first assembly of each prytany (Poll, 
viii. 95); they also set up lists of brjptonpaTa 
(probably after the sale) upon tablets of stone in 
the Acropolis, at Eleusis, and elsewhere. Several 
fragments of such lists are preserved in inscrip¬ 
tions ; one of the most important, throwing light 
on the prices realized by the poletae , is discussed 
in Boeckh-Friinkel (ii. 129 foil.). On dqpioirpara ill 
general, see Boeckh-Frankel, Index, s. v. “Giiter.” 

Demiurgi {&rjpiovpyoi). A general term among 
the Greeks for tradesmen, among whom they in¬ 
cluded artists and physicians. In old times they 
formed, at Athens, the third order, the other two 
being the Eupatridae and Geomori (see these 
names). In some States, Demiurgi was the name 
of the public officials: in the Achaean League, 
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for instance, the ten Deminrgi were among the 
highest officers of the confederacy. 

Demiua (brjptos). The public executioner at 
Atheus, a slave, who was the servant of the Eleven. 
For references, see Demosii, Hendeka, and Tor- 
MENTUM. 

Demooedes (Aijpoicrjbrjs). A celebrated physi¬ 
cian of Crotona (Herod, iii. 129). He practised 
medicine successively at Aegina, Athens, and Sa¬ 
mos. He was taken prisoner by the Persians, 
in B.c. 522, and was sent to Susa to the 00111 ! 
of Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot and the breast of the queen 
Atossa. Notwithstanding his honours at the Per¬ 
sian court he was always desirous of returning to 
his uative country, and in order to effect this, he 
procured by means of Atossa that he should be 
sent with some nobles to explore the coast of 
Greece and to ascertain in what parts it might be 
most successfully attacked. At Tareutum he es¬ 
caped, and settled at Crotona, where he married 
the daughter of the famous wrestler Milo. 

Democh&res (Arjpoxaprjs). An Athenian, the 
son of the sister of Demosthenes, and well known 
as an orator. Upon the restoration of the democ¬ 
racy by Demetrius Poliorcetes in B.c. 306, Demo- 
chares was at the head of the popular party for 
several years. Ho left orations and an elaborate 
history of his own times, only fragments of which 
remain. See the essay by Droysen in the Zeit - 
schrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft (1836), xx. 
and xxi. 

Democr&tes (ArjpoKparrjt). A Pythagorean phi¬ 
losopher of whose life nothing is known, but who 
is remembered as the author of the so-called 
“Golden Maxims” (yvtbpai xpvo-al), a number of 
moral sayings in the Ionic dialect. They are 
printed in Orelli’s Opusc. Graec. Vet. Sentent. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1819). 

Democratia ( brfpoKparia, “ sovereignty of the 
people ”). The Greek term for the form of consti¬ 
tution in which all citizens had the right of tak¬ 
ing part in the government. This right was not 
always absolutely equal. Sometimes classes were 
formed on a property qualification and civil rights 
conferred accordingly ( see Timocratia ); but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded from a 
share in the government, and it was possible to rise 
from one class to auother. Sometimes provision 
was made by law' to prevent any persons taking 
part in the administration but such as had proved 
their worth and capacity. In the absence of such 
limitations the democracy, as Plato in his Republic 
and Aristotle in his Politics observed, soon degen¬ 
erated into a mob-goverument (oxXoKparia) or de¬ 
veloped into a despotism. 

Democritus (ArjpoKptros). A celebrated philos¬ 
opher, born at Abdera, about B.c. 494 or 490, but 
according to some, b.c. 470 or 460. His father was 
a mail of noble family and of great wealth, and 
contributed largely towards the entertainment of 
the army of Xerxes on his return to Asia. As a 
reward for this service the Persian monarch made 
him and the other Abderites rich presents aud left 
among them several Chaldaean Magi. Democri¬ 
tus, according to Diogenes Laertius, was instruct¬ 
ed by these in astronomy and theology. After the 
death of his father he determined to travel in 
search of wisdom, and devoted to this purpose the 


portion which fell to him, amounting to one hun¬ 
dred talents. He is said to have visited Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the Persian Magi, and, according to 
some, even the Gymnosophists of India. Wheth¬ 
er, in the course of bis travels, he visited Athens 
or studied under Anaxagoras is uncertain. There 
can be little doubt, however, that during some 
part of his life he was instructed in the Pythago¬ 
rean teuets, and particularly that he was a disciple 
of Leucippus (q. v.). After a long course of yearn 
thus spent in travelling, Democritus returned to 
Abdera, richly stored with the treasures of philos¬ 
ophy, but destitute even of the necessary means 
of subsistence. His brother Damosis, however, 
received him kindly aud liberally supplied all his 
wants. According to the law of Abdera, whoever 
should waste his patrimony should be deprived 
of the rites of burial. Democritus, desiring tS 
avoid this disgrace, gave public lectures to the 
people, chiefly from his larger Auucovpot, the most 
valuable of his writings; in return he received 
from his hearers mauy valuable preseuts aud oth¬ 
er testimonies of respect, which relieved him from 
all apprehension of suffering public censure as a 
spendthrift. 

Democritus, by his learning and wisdom, and 
especially by his acquaintance with natural phe¬ 
nomena, acquired great fame and excited much 
admiration among the ignorant Abderites. By 
giving previous notices of unexpected changes in 
the weather, and by other artifices, be bad the ad¬ 
dress to make them believe that he possessed a 
power of predicting future events; and they not 
only looked upou him as something more than 
mortal, but even proposed to invest him with the 
direction of their public affairs. From inclina¬ 
tion and habit, however, he preferred a contem¬ 
plative to an active life, and therefore declined 
these public honours and passed the remainder of 
his days in solitude. It is said that from this time 
he spent, his days and nights in caverns and sepul¬ 
chres; aud some even relate that, iu order to he 
more perfectly master of his intellectual faculties, 
he blinded himself by means of a burning-glass. 
The story, however, is utterly incredible, since the 
writers who mention it affirm that Democritus 
employed his leisure in writing books and in dis¬ 
secting the bodies of auimals, ueitber of which 
could well have been effected without eyes. Nor 
is greater credit due to the tale that Democritus 
spent his leisure hours iu chemical researches after 
the philosopher’s stone—the dream of a later age; 
or to the story of his conversation with Hippoc¬ 
rates, grounded upon letters which are said to have 
passed between the father of medicine aud the 
people of Abdera on the supposed madness of 
Democritus, but which are evidently spurious. The 
ouly reasonable couclusiou that can be drawn from 
these and other tales is that Democritus was a man 
of lofty genius and penetrating judgment, who, by 
a loug course of study and observation, became ao 
eminent master of speculative and physical sci¬ 
ence ; the natural couseqnence of which was that, 
like Roger Bacon in a later period, he astonished 
and imposed upon his ignorant and credulous 
countrymen. Petronius relates that be waa per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the virtues of herbs, plants, 
aud stones, and that he spent his life in making 
experiments upon natural bodies. 

Democritus has been commonly knows sad* 
the appellation of “ The Laughing 
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Democritus. (Naples Museum.) 


and it is gravely related by Seneca (De Ira , ii. 10; | 
De Tranq. 15) that be never appeared in public 
without expressing his contempt of the follies of 
mankind by laughter. Thus much, in fact, may be 
easily believed: that a man so superior to the gen¬ 
erality of his contemporaries, and whose lot it was 
to live among a race of men who were stnpid to a 
proverb, might frequently treat their follies with 
ridicule and contempt. Accordingly, we find that 
among his fellow-citizens he had the name of 
TiXaaivoSi or “ the mocker” (cf. Jnv. x. 33, 34). 

Democritus appears to have beeu in his morals 
chaste and temperate, and his sobriety was re¬ 
paid by a healthy old age. He lived and enjoyed 
the use of his faculties to the term of a hundred 
years, and at last died through mere decay. 

Democritus expauded the atomic theory of his 
master Leucippus (q. v.), to support the truth of 
which be maintained the impossibility of division 
ad infinitum; and, from the difficulty of assigning a 
commencement of time, he argued the eternity of 
existing nature, of void space, and of motiou. He 
supposed the atoms, originally similar, to be en¬ 
dowed with certain properties, such as impenetra¬ 
bility and a density proportionate to their volume. 
He referred every active and passive affection to 
motion, caused by impact, limited by the princi¬ 
ple he assumed, that like can only act on like. He 
drew a distinction between primary motion and 
secondary; impulse aud reaction; from a combi¬ 
nation of which he produced rotary motion. Here- 
iu consists the law of necessity, by which all things 
in nature are ruled. From the eudless multiplic¬ 
ity of falling atoms have resulted the worlds which 
we behold, with all the properties of immensity, 
resemblance, and dissimilitude which belong to 
them. The soul consists (such is his doctrine) of 
globular atoms of fire, which impart movement to 
the body. Maintaining his atomic theory through¬ 
out, Democritus introduced the hypothesis of im¬ 
ages (<tda>Xa), a species of emanation from external 
objects, which make an impression on our seuses, 
aud from the influence of which he deduced sensa¬ 
tion (aicrOT)(Tis) and thought (vorja if). He distin¬ 
guished between a rude, imperfect, and therefore 
false perception aud a true one. In the same 
manner, consistently w ith his theory, he account¬ 
ed for the popular notions of the Deity; partly 
16 * 
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' through our incapacity to understand fully the 
| phenomena of which w*e are witnesses, and part¬ 
ly from the impressions communicated by certain 
beings (f?da>Xa) of enormous stature and resem¬ 
bling the human figure which inhabit the air. 
To these he ascribed dreams and the causes of 
Idivinatiou. He carried liis theory into practi- 
| cal philosophy also, laying down that happiness 
consisted in an equability of temperament (*u0v- 
1 fiia ), whence he deduced his moral principles 
I and prudential maxims. It was from Democritus 
that Epicurus (q. v.) borrowed the principal feat 
ures of his philosophy. The fragments of De 
mocritus have been collected and published by 
Mullach (Berlin, 1843), with notes. See Ueber 
I weg, History of Philosophy (Eng. trails., N. Y 
I 1872), vol. i. pp. 67-71; and the dissertation by 
E. Johnson, Der Sensualismus des Demokrit (Plaueu, 
1868). 

Demod5cus (Arjpoboicos). (1) A blind musician 
at the court of Alcinoiis, who sang in the presence 
of Odysseus (Horn. Od. viii. 44; Plut. De Mus.). (2) 
A Trojan chief, who came with Aeneas into Italy, 
where he was killed (Verg. Jen. x. 413). 

Demoleon (Aij/xoXcW). (1) A Centaur, killed by 
Theseus at the nuptials of Pirithoiis (Ovid, Met . 
xii. 356). (2) A sou of Antenor, killed by Achilles 

(Horn. II. xx. 395). 

Demon. See Daemon. 

Demonax (Ai^a>»/a£). A philosopher of the sec¬ 
ond century b.c., who endeavoured to revive the 
philosophy of the Cynic School. Born in Cyprus, 
lie went to Athens, where he became very popular, 
so that people vied with one another in presenting 
him with food, aud even the young children gave 
him great quantities of fruit. Much less austere 
than Diogenes (q. \\), whom he took as his philo¬ 
sophic model, he nevertheless rebuked vice un¬ 
sparingly, and was charged with neglecting the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, to which he replied : “ If the 
mysteries are bad, no one should be initiated; and 
if they are good, they ought to be open to every 
one.” He was a friend of Epictetus, who once re¬ 
buked him for not marrying, but was silenced by 
Demonax, who said, “Very well; give me one of 
your daughters for a wife”—Epictetus being him¬ 
self a bachelor. Demonax lived to be nearly a 
hundred, and on his death was buried with great 
magnificence. See the Demonax of Lucian, in 
which the character of the philosopher is painted 
in glowing colours. 

Demoneai Insttiae (Aijpoyrjaoi). A group of 
islands in the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) belong¬ 
ing to Bithynia. The chief of these w^ere Pityodes 
aud Chalcitis, also called Demonesns. 

DemophDus (Ar^oc/uXor). (1) An Athenian poet 
of tho New Comedy, from whose 'Ovayos Plautus 
took his Jsinaria. (2) A Pythagorean philosopher 
who wrote a work called Biov Oepansia, of which 
a selection is extant under the name of rVw/iuca 
'O pouopara, w hich has been edited by Orelli (Leip¬ 
zig, 1819). Of the life of Demophilus no particu¬ 
lars are known. 

Demophoon ( Arjpo<f)6<ov) or Dem5phon. (1) 
See Elkisinia. (2) See Phyllis. 

Demopoietoa (drjponoirjTos). A newly made or 
naturalized citizen at Athens. See Demostb. c. 
Steph. i. p. 1125, $ 78. 
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Demosii (drjpdaioi). Public slaves at Athens, 
bought by the State. The most numerous class 
were the to£otcu or 2kv0cu , a force of police, also 
called 2rrcv<rtvtot , from the first organizer of the 
service (Poll. viii. 131-132). Their duty was to pre¬ 
serve order in the assembly, courts, public places, 
and public works. They were at first encamped 
in tents in the Agora, and afterwards removed to 
the Areopagus. Certain of them were in persoual 
attendance on officials. The corps dated from the 
year of Salamis, when 300 were bought; they were 
later increased to 1200 (Andoc. De Pac. 5,7; Aesch. 
Be Fah. Leg . $ 173 f.). 

Executioners, torturers, etc., whether police or 
not, were also slaves (Poll. viii. 71). Demosii w'ere 
also employed in the treasury, in subordinate 
places in the assembly and courts, as checking- 
clerks (dvTiypa<f>fls) —their amenability to torture 
making them especially serviceable for such duties. 
The State undertook their training. 

Iu the mint were slave workmen, as also in the 
mines. Exceptionally, as at Arginusae, demosii 
rowed* iu the galleys. See Servus Pubucus. 

DemoBthSnea (A rjpoadtvTjs). (1) A celebrated 
Athenian orator, a native of the deme of Paeania, 
iu the tribe Pandionis. His father, Demosthenes, 
was a citizen of rauk and opulence, and the pro¬ 
prietor of a manufactory of arms; not a common 
blacksmith, as the language of Juvenal (x. 130) 
would lead us to believe. The son was born about 
B.c. 383, and lost his father at the early age of sev¬ 
en years, when he was left to the care of his moth¬ 
er, Cleobuld. The guardians to whom his father 
had intrusted the administration of a large prop¬ 
erty proving faithless to their charge and wasting 
a large portion of his patrimony, the orator’s early 
studies were seriously hampered by the want of 
sufficient means, to say nothing of the delicate 
state of his own health. Wheu Demosthenes was 
some sixteen years of age his curiosity was at¬ 
tracted by a trial in which Callistratns pleaded 
and won a cause of considerable importance. The 
eloquence which gained, and the applause which 
followed, his success so inflamed the ambition of 
the yonng Athenian that he determined to devote 
himself thenceforward to the assiduous study of 
oratory. He chose Isaeus as his master rather 
than Isocrates; from Plato, also, he imbibed much 
of the richness and the grandeur which character¬ 
ize the writings of that philosopher. At the age 
of seventeen he appeared before the courts and 
pronounced against his faithless guardians, and 
against a debtor to his father’s estate, five ora¬ 
tions, which were crowned with complete success. 
These discourses, iu all probability, had received 
the finishing touch from Isaeus, under whom De¬ 
mosthenes continued to study for the space of four 
years after he had reached his majority. 

Au opening so successful emboldened the young 
orator to speak before the people in the assembly ; 
but, wheu he made the attempt, his feeble ami 
stammeriug voice, his interrupted respiration, his 
uugraceful gestures, and his ill-arrauged periods, 
brought upon hiut general ridicule. Returning 
home in the utmost distress, he was encouraged by 
the kindness of the actor Satyrns, who, having re¬ 
quested Demosthenes to repeat some passage from 
a dramatic poet, pronouuced the same extract after 
him with so much correctness of enunciation and 
in a manner so true to uature that it appeared to 
the young orator to be quite a different passage. 


Convinced, therenpou, how much grace aud per¬ 
suasive power a proper enunciation aud manner 
add to the best oration, he resolved to correct the 
deficiencies of his youth, aud accomplished this 
with a zeal and perseverance which have passed 
into a proverb. To free himself from stammering 
he spoke with pebbles in his mouth, a story rest¬ 
ing on the authority of Demetrius Phalerens, his 
contemporary. It also appears that he was unable 
to articulate clearly the letter R; but he van¬ 
quished that difficulty most perfectly, for Cicero 
says that he exercitatione fecisse ut plenissime dice- 
ret. He removed the distortion of features which 
accompanied his utterance by watching the move¬ 
ments of his countenance iu a mirror; and a naked 
sword was suspended over his left shoulder while 
he was declaiming iu private, to prevent its rising 
above the level of the right. That his enunciation 
might be loud and full of emphasis be frequently 
ran up the steepest and most uneven walks, an ex¬ 
ercise by which his voice acquired both force and 
energy ; and on the sea-shore, when the waves were 
violently agitated, he declaimed aloud, to accustom 
himself to the noise and tnrnnlt of a public assem¬ 
bly. He constructed a subterranean study, where 
he would often stay for two or three mooths to¬ 
gether, shaving one side of bis bead, that in case 
he should wish to go abroad the shame of appear¬ 
ing in that condition might keep him withiu. In 
this solitary retreat, by the light of bis lamp, he 
is said to have copied aud recopied, ten times at 
least, the orations scattered throughout the his¬ 
tory of Thucydides, for the purpose of mouldiug 
his own style after so pure a model. 

Whatever may be the truth of these stories, De¬ 
mosthenes got credit for the most indefatigable 
labour iu the acquisition of Iris art. His enemies, 
at a subsequent period of his career, attempted to 
ridicule this extraordinary industry, by remarking 
that all his arguments “ smelled of the lamp,” and 
they eagerly embraced the opportunity of denying 
him the possession of uatural talents. This criti¬ 
cism of Demosthenes seems to have rested chiefly 
on his known reluctance to speak without prepara¬ 
tion. The fact is, that though he could exert the 
taleut of extemporaneous speaking, he avoided 
rather thau sought such occasions, partly from 
deference to his audience and partly from appre¬ 
hending the possibility of a failure. Plutarch, 
however, who mentions this reluctance of the ora¬ 
tor, speaks at the same time of the great merit of 
his extemporaneous effusions. 

Demosthenes reappeared in public at the age of 
twenty-five years, aud pronounced two orations 
against Leptines, the author of a law which im¬ 
posed on every citizen of Athens, except the de¬ 
scendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the exer¬ 
cise of certain burdensome functions. The second 
of these discourses, entitled “Of Immunities,” is 
regarded as one of his happiest efforts. After this, 
he became much eugaged in the business of the 
bar, and these professional labours, added to the 
scanty portion of his patrimony which he had re¬ 
covered from his guardians, appear to have formed 
his only means of support. But, whatever may 
have been the distinction and the advantages 
which Demosthenes acquired by bis practice at 
the bar, his principal glory is derived from his po¬ 
litical discourses. At the period when he engaged 
in public affairs the State was a mere wreck. 
Public spirit was at the lowest ebb; the laws had 
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lost tbeir anthority; the austerity of early manners 
liad yielded to the iuroads of luxury, activity to 
indolence, and probity to venality. Of the virtues 
of tbeir fathers there remained to the Athenians little 
save an attachment, carried almost to enthusiasm, 
for their native soil. On the slightest occasion 
this feeling of patriotism was sure to display itself; 
and, thanks to this sentiment, the people of Athens 
were still capable of makiug strenuous efforts for 
the preservation of their freedom. No one under¬ 
stood better than Demosthenes the art of exciting 


Demosthenes. (Vatican Museum, Roma) 

and keeping alive this enthusiasm. His penetra¬ 
tion enabled him easily to divine the ambitions 
plans of Philip of Macedon from the very outset 
of that monarch’s operations, and he resolved to 
counteract them. His whole public career, indeed, 
had but one object iu view, and that was war with 
Philip. For the space of fourteen years this mon¬ 
arch found the Athenian orator continually in his 
path, and every attempt proved unavailing to cor¬ 
rupt so formidable an adversary. These fourteen 
years, which immediately preceded the fall of 
Grecian freedom, constitute the brightest period in 


the history of Demosthenes. And yet his courage 
was political rather than military. At Chaeronea 
(B.c. 338) he fled from the field of battle, though in 
the Athenian assembly no private apprehensions 
could check his eloquence or influence his conduct. 
But, though overpowered iu the contest with the 
enemy of Athenian independence, he received after 
his defeat the most honourable recompense which, 
iu accordance with Greciau customs, a grateful 
country could bestow. Athens decreed him a 
crown of gold. The reward was opposed by 
Aeschines (q. v.). The combat of eloquence which 
arose between the two orators attracted to Athens 
an immense concourse of spectators. Demosthenes 
triumphed, and bis antagonist, not having received 
the fifth part of the votes, was, in conformity with 
the existing law, compelled to retire into exile. A 
short time after this splendid victory Demosthenes 
was condemned for having suffered himself to be 
bribed by Harpalns, a Macedonian governor, wbo, 
dreading tbe anger of Alexander, had come to Ath¬ 
ens to hide there the fruit of his extortion and 
rapine, and had bargained with the popular lead¬ 
ers of the day for the protection of the Republic. 
Demosthenes, haviug escaped from imprisonment, 
fled to Aegina (B.c. 324), whence he could behold 
the shores of his beloved country, and earnestly 
and constantly protested his innoeeuce. After the 
death of Alexander he was restored, and his entry 
into Athens was marked by every demonstration 
of joy. A uew league was formed among the 
Grecian cities against the Macedonians, and De¬ 
mosthenes was the soul of it. But the confederacy 
was broken up by Autipater, aud the death of the 
orator was decreed. He retired, thereupon, from 
Athens to the island of Calauria, off the coast of 
Argolis, and, being still pursued by the satellites 
of Autipater, terminated his life there by poison, 
in the temple of Poseidon, at the age of about 
sixty years, b.c. 322. 

Before the time of Demosthenes there existed 
three distinct styles of eloquence: that of Lysias, 
mild and persuasive, which quietly engaged the 
attention and won the assent of an audience; that 
of Thucydides, bold and animated, which awak¬ 
ened the feelings aud powerfully forced conviction 
on the mind; while that of Isocrates was, as it 
were, a combination of the two former. Demos¬ 
thenes can scarcely be said to have adopted any 
individual as a model, although he bestowed so 
much untiring labour on the historian of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. He rather culled all that was 
valuable from tbe various styles of bis great 
predecessors, working them up and blending 
them into one harmonious whole. In the gen¬ 
eral structure of many of his sentences he resem¬ 
bles Thucydides, but is simpler and more perspic¬ 
uous and better calculated to be quickly com¬ 
prehended by an audience. On tbe other band, 
his clearness in narration and his elegance and 
purity of diction remind the reader of Lysias. 
But the argumentative parts of the speeches of 
Lysias are often deficient in vigour; w hereas ear¬ 
nestness, power, zeal, rapidity, and passion, all ex¬ 
emplified in plain, unornamented language aud 
a strain of close, business-like reasoning, are the 
distinctive characteristics of Demosthenes. The 
general tone of his oratory, indeed, was admirably 
adapted to an Athenian audience, constituted as it 
was of those whose habits of life w'ere mechanical, 
and of those whom ambition or taste had led to 
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the cultivation of literatnre. The former were 
captivated by strong good sense, urged with mas¬ 
culine force and inextiuguishabie spirit, and by 
the forcible application of plain truths; while 
there was euough of grace and variety to please 
more learned and fastidious auditors. Another 
I very remarkable excellence of Demosthenes is the 
j collocation of his words. The arrangement of sen- 
i tences in such a manner that their cadeuces should 
' be harmonious, and to a certain degree rhythmical, 
was a study much in vogue among the great mas¬ 
ters of Grecian composition. See Colon. 

The question has often been raised as to the 
secret of the success of Demosthenes. The uni¬ 
versal approbation will appear the more extraordi¬ 
nary to a reader who for the first time peruses the 
orations. They do not exhibit any of that decla¬ 
mation on which loosely hangs the fame of so 
many aspirants to eloquence. There appears no 
deep reflection to indicate a more than ordiuary 
penetration, or any philosophical remarks to prove 
the extent of his acquaintance with the great mor¬ 
al writers of his country. He affects no learning; 
he aims at no elegance; he seeks uo glaring orna¬ 
ments; he rarely touches the heart with a soft or 
melting appeal, and when he does, it is only with 
an effect in which a third-rate speaker would have 
surpassed him. He had no wit, no humour, uo vi¬ 
vacity, iu our acceptance of these terms. The 
secret of his power is simple, for it lies essentially 
in this, that his political principles were interwov¬ 
en with his very spirit; they were not assumed to 
serve an interested purpose, to be laid aside when 
he descended from the bema aud resumed when 
he sought to accomplish an object, but were deeply 
seated iu his heart and emanated from its pro- 
fonndest depths. The more his couutry was en¬ 
vironed by dangers, the more steady was his reso¬ 
lution. Nothing ever impaired the truth aud in¬ 
tegrity of his feelings or weakened his generous 
conviction. It was his undeviating firmness, his 
disdain of all compromise, that made him the first 
of statesmen aud orators; iu this lay the substance 
of his power, the primary foundation of his superi¬ 
ority ; the rest was merely secondary. The mys¬ 
tery of his influence, then, lay in his honesty; and 
it is this that gave warmth and toue to his feel¬ 
ings, energy to his language, and an impressiou 
to his inanuer before which every imputation of 
iusincerity must have immediately vanished. We 
may thus perceive the meaning of Demosthenes 
himself, when, to one who asked him what was the 
first requisite in an orator, he merely replied, 44 De¬ 
livery” ( irrroKpuris ); and when asked w hat were 
the secoud and third requisites, gave the same an¬ 
swer as at first (Plut. Fit. X. Orat.). His meaning 
was this: a lifeless manner on the part of a public 
speaker shows that his own feelings are not en¬ 
listed in the cause which he is advocating, and it 
is idle for him, therefore, to seek to make con¬ 
verts of others when he has failed in making one 
of himself. On the other hand, w hen the tone of 
voice, the gesture, the look, the whole manner of 
the orator, display the powerful feelings that agi¬ 
tate him, his emotion is communicated to his hear¬ 
ers, and success is inevitable. Cf. Quiutil. Inst. Or. 
xi. 3 init. 

Of the orations we have sixty-one (half of 
( them spurious), and fifty-six Introductions, or 
irpooipia SrjprjyopiKa. In confiniug ourselves to 
the classification adopted by the aucient rhetori¬ 


cians, we may arrange all these discourses nnder 
one of three heads. (I.) Deliberative discourses 
(\6yoi (Tvpftov\€VTiKoi), treatiug of political topics, 
and delivered either before the Seuate or the as¬ 
sembly of the people. (IL) Judicial speeches (Xoyot 
ditcopiKot), having for their object accusatiou or de¬ 
fence. (III.) Studied or set speeches (Xdyoi cVidci*- 
rixot), intended to censure or praise. 

Seventeen of the orations of Demosthenes be¬ 
long to the first of these classes, forty-two to tbe 
second, and two to the third. 

Of the seventeen discourses which compose the 
first class, five treat of various subjects couuected 
with the Republic, and twelve of the quarrels 
between the State aud Philip. Our limit* allow 
an examination of only a few of these that are 
most important in their character. Of the twelve 
harangues that turn upon the quarrels of the 
Republic with Philip, tbe first was pronounced 
in B.c. 351; tbe secoud, third, aud fourth in B.C. 
349; the fifth in B.c. 347; the sixth in B.c. .146 ; 
the seventh in B.c. 344; the eighth iu B.C. 343; 
the ninth in B.c. 342; the tenth and eleventh iu 
B.c. 341; and the twelfth iu B.c. 340. The order 
here given is that of Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus, hut no manuscript and no editions observe 
it. The manuscripts give the First, Second, Tenth, 
and Eleventh Philippics of Dionysius by name, aud 
regard his fifth as forming the conclusion of the 
first. They give the title of Second, Third, and 
First Olynthiacs to his Second, Third, and Fourth. 
The remaining four (Sixth, Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth) 
have the following titles: 44 Of Peace,” “ Of Halo- 
nesus,” “Of the Chereonesus,” aud “On the Letter 
of Philip.” We shall now speak of them in chrono¬ 
logical order. The (1 and 2) Upos ♦iXiinroi' Aoyor 
npa>Tos, the First Philippic. Demosthenes here ex¬ 
horts his fellow-citizens to prosecute the war with 
the greatest vigour agaiust Philip. This monarch 
had, after the defeat of the Phocians, assumed a 
threatening attitude, as if wishing to establish 
himself in their country. The discourse we are 
now considering has been divided iuto two parts, 
which, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
were prouounced at different times; but this 
opiuion is contradicted by most critics. (3, 4,5) 
’O XvvBuikos A, B, T—The three Olynthiacs. Their 
object is to stimulate the Athenians to succour 
Olyntlius and prevent its falling into the bauds 
of Philip. (6) n*pi lift fipTfvrfty “Of the Peace.” 
Philip having obtained a seat iu the couucil of tbe 
Ampbictyons, Demostheues advises his conntry- 
raen to preserve the peace with this prince. Li- 
banius thinks that this discourse, though written 
by Demosthenes, was never delivered. Modern 
scholars are, however, of a different opinion. (7) 
Kara ^tXlnirov Aoyor B, the Second Philippic, pro¬ 
nounced after the return of Demosthenes from the 
Peloponnesus, where he had negotiated a peace be¬ 
tween Sparta and Messenia. (8) Ilept lift ‘AAarq- 
< tov , “Of Haloiiesns,” or, rather, of a letter of 
Philip’s, by which he makes a present to the Athe¬ 
nians of the island of Halonesus, which he bad 
taken from the pirates, aud demands of tbe Athe¬ 
nians to share with them the office of protecting 
the seas. Demosthenes streuuonsly opposes so in¬ 
sulting an offer; it is, bow-ever, far from certain 
whether he ever pronounced snch a discourse as 
this. Libanius says that the ancient critics as¬ 
cribed it. to Hegesippns, the friend of Demosthe¬ 
nes. Suidas and the author of tbe Etymologic** 
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Magnum agree with him. (9) U.ep\ ratv ev Xfppovrj- 
<r<a npaypitTtDv, rj 6 nepl AioweiBcavs, “ Of the events 
in* the Chersonesus, or of Diopithes.” That gen¬ 
eral, sent at the head of a colony into the Clierso- 
nesns, had committed hostilities against, the city 
of Cardia, the only one which Philip had reserved 
Tor himself in the conditions of peace. Diopithes 
had even made an inroad into Macedonia. Philip 
insisted on his being punished. Demosthenes un¬ 
dertakes in this oration to justify the conduct of 
the Athenian commander. (10) Kara <frtXi7nrov Xo- 
yor r, the Third Philippic. The progress which 
Philip had made in Thrace, where lie was prepar¬ 
ing to lay siege to the cities of Perinthus and By¬ 
zantium, form the subject of this harangue. (11) 
kord GiXiirrrov Aoyor A, the Fourth Philippic, pro¬ 
nounced at the time when Philip had raised the 
siege of Perinthus, in order to fall upon Byzanti¬ 
um - Valckenaer (Or. De Phil. p. 250), Wolf {Ad 
Lept. Proleg. p. lx.), and Bekker do not acknowl¬ 
edge this as a production of Demosthenes. (12) 
‘O 7Tpos rrfv (iriarroXrjv <bCkimrov Aoyor, “ On the Let¬ 
ter of Philip.” The letter of the king, to which 
this harangue refers, still exists. It contains many 
complaints, but no declaration of war. Taylor, 
Reiske, Valckenaer, aud Bekker consider this let¬ 
ter to be spurious. 

We come now to the second class of the orations 
of Demosthenes, namely, those of a judicial nature ; 
and here a distinction must be made between those 
which refer to affairs connected with the State and 
those which relate to individual interests: in the 
former case, the procedure was called Karrjyopia’j in 
the second, dbcrj —words which may be translated 
by “accusation” and “pleadings.” Of the first 
species we have twelve harangues remaining, the 
most important one of which is that entitled 
Ilfpi 2,Tt<f>avov, “On the Crown.” Demosthenes 
Inid been twice crowned in the theatre dur¬ 
ing the Dionysiac festival: the first time after 
the expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons from 
the ydand of Euboea, and again after the alli¬ 
ance with the Thebans. In the year B.c. 338, 
Ctesipbon, who was then president of the Senate, 
had a decree passed by this body that, if the people 
approved, Demosthenes should be crowned at the 
approaching Dionysiac festival, in the public thea¬ 
tre, as a recompense for the disinterested manner 
in which he had filled various offices, and for the 
services which be bad never for a moment ceased 
to render the State. This matter had to be con¬ 
firmed by a yfrr)(fH(Tpa, or decree of the people; but, 
before it was brought before them, Aeschines pre¬ 
sented himself as the accuser of Ctesipbon. He 
charged him with having violated the laws in pro¬ 
posing to crown a public functionary before the lat¬ 
ter had given an account of the manner in which 
he had discharged his office; and to crown him, 
too, in the theatre, instead of the senate-house or 
the Pnyx, where this could alone be done ; finally, 
in having alleged what was false, for the purpose 
of favouring Demosthenes. He concluded by de¬ 
manding that a fine of fifty talents be imposed 
npou Ctesipbon. The matter remained for some 
time pending, in consequence of the troubles that 
followed the battle of Chaeronea. When, how¬ 
ever, the influence of the Macedonian party had, 
through the exertions of Antipater, gaiued the as¬ 
cendency in Athens, Aeschines believed it to be a 
favourable moment for the revival of his accusa¬ 
tion. It was brought forward, therefore, again, 


in B.c. 330, or eight years after the proposition of 
Ctesipbon had been made. Aeschines thereupon ^ 
pronounced his famous harangue, to which De- i 
mosthenes replied. This speech of Demosthenes 
is regarded, and justly so, not only as his mas- \ 
terpiece, but as the most perfect specimen that \ 
eloquence has ever prodnced. It is said that after 
this discourse Demosthenes no longer appeared as 
a public speaker. Ulpian, in his commentary on 
the oration De Corona , relates an auecdote which 
has been often cited. Demosthenes is endeav¬ 
ouring to fix the charge of bribery on Aeschi¬ 
nes, whom he represents as corrupted by Philip 
and by Alexander, aud consequently their hire¬ 
ling and not their frieud or guest. Of this as¬ 
sertion he declares his willingness to submit the 
truth to the judgment of the assembly. “ I call 
thee,” says the orator, “the hireling, first of Phil¬ 
ip and now of Alexander; and all these who are 
here present agree in opinion with me. If thon 
disbelievest it, ask them the question; but no, I 
will ask them myself. Athenians, does Aeschines 
appear to you in the light of a hireling or a friend 
of Alexander’s ?” In puttiug this question, Demos¬ 
thenes purposely commits a fault of accentuation: 
he places the accent improperly on the antepenul- 
tima, instead of the last syllable, of pia0 <otos —in 
the words of Ulpian, (K<i>v tfiap&apicrcv —in order 
to draw the attention of the people from the ques¬ 
tion to the pronunciation. This had the desired 
effect: the accurate ears of the Athenians were 
struck with the mistake ; to correct it, they called 
out pitrOaiTos, purOforos, “a hireling! a hireling!” 
from every part of the assembly. Pretending to 
receive the word as the expression of their sen¬ 
timents on the guilt of Aeschines, he cried out, 

“ Dost thou hear what they say f” 

The simple pleadings (dUai) relative to matters 
of private interest, constitute the second class of 
judicial actions. Of these we have thirty remain¬ 
ing, which are as follows: (1) Discourses having 
relation to the proceedings instituted by Demos¬ 
thenes against liis guardians. They are five in 
number: of these, two are against Aphobus, and 
two against One tor, his brother. (2) Aoyot napa- 
ypa<f)iKotj or, as Cicero {De Invent. 1, 8) calls 
them, con8titutione8 translativae. We have seven 
discourses of this class from the pen of Demos¬ 
thenes, viz.: against Zenothemis, against Apatu- 
rius, against Lacritns, against Phormion, against 
Pantaenetus. against Nausiuiachus, and Xenopi- 
thaea. (3) Discourses relative to the rights of 
succession and to questions of dower. These 
are four in number: against Macartatns, against 
Leochares, against Spndias, against Boeotus for 
his mother’s dowry. (4) Discourses in mat¬ 
ters of commerce and of debt. These are three 
in number: against Calippns, against Nicostra- 
tus, against Timotlieus. (5) Actions for indem¬ 
nity and for damages ($A afir), ahcia). The dis¬ 
courses under this head are five in number: 
against Boeotus, against Olympiodorus, against 
Conon, against Dionysiodorus, against Collides. 

(6) Actions for perjury: two discourses against 
Stephanos, aud one against Euergus and Mnesibu- 
lus. (7) Three discourses on the subject of the 
dvrtboiris (q. v.), or exchange of estates. The dis¬ 
courses under this head are the follow ing: against 
Phoenippus, .against Polycles, and respecting the 
crown of the trierarchia. It is unnecessary to 
speak of each of these thirty pleadings; a few 
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remarks on some of them must suffice. The five also the three volumes of Annotations Interprets* 
discourses which Demosthenes pronounced agaiust of Dindorf (Oxford, 1849). The editio princeps of 
his guardians contain valuable details respecting Demosthenes was that of Aldns(Veuice,1504). Good 
his youth, his fortune, aud the Athenian laws, editions of the various orations with notes are as 
Aphobus, one of the guardians, was condemned follows: De Corona, T. K. Arnold (London, 1860), 
to pay Demosthenes the sum of ten talents. It Holmes (London, 1871), Drake (London, 1866), Sim- 
does not appear whether he brought the two cox (Oxford, 1873), containing also the oration of 
other guardiaus to trial or not. These discourses Aeschines, D’Ooge (Chicago, 1875), Blass (Leipzig, 
have some resemblauce to those of Isaeus, his 1890); De Falsa Leyatione, Shilleto (London, 1874); 
master. The irapaypa<f>q for Phormio against Apol- Contra Leptinem , Beatson (Loudon, 1864), King 
lodorus has furnished occasion for a reproach to (London, 1880), and especially Saudys (Cambridge, 
the memory of Demosthenes. We are told by 1890); In Midiam , Holmes (Buttnmuu), (Loudon, 
Plutarch that Demosthenes “ wrote an oration for 1868); of the Olynthiacs, Wilkins (London, 1860),T. 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his cause against K. Arnold (London, 1877); of the Philippics , Ileslop 
the general Timotheus, in an action for debt to the (London, 1868), T. K. Arnold (London, 1868), Wes- 
public treasury ; as also those others against Phor- termanu (1825); of the First Philippic, Gwatkin 
mio and Stephanus, which formed a just exception (Rehdautz), (Loudon, 1883); Adv. Timocratem, etc., 
against his character. For he composed likewise Wayte (Camb. 1883); collections of Select Private 
the oration which Phormio had pronounced against Orations , Penrose (London, 1853), Saudys and 
Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furnishing Paley, in 2 pts., 9 orations (Camb. 1874-75), with 
the enemies with weapons out of the same shop.” French notes, Weil (Paris, 1877). See also Baiter 
The discourse against Macartatus, respecting the and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici, 8 vols. or one large 
succession of Haguias, is interesting from the cir- quarto (1850); Bekker, 10 vols. with indices (Ox- 
cumstauce of our haviug the defence of Macarta- ford, 1828); Dobsou with variorum notes (London, 
tus by Isaeus, and from our being thus able to 1828); and Jebb (London, 1882). Useful is Mitch- 
compare the pupil with his former master. It ell’s Index Graecitatis , 3 vols. (Londou, 1828); and 
remains to Bpeak of the third class of Demosthe- Westermauu’s Geschichte d. Beredsamkeit (1835) is 
nes’s orations, the Xoyoi em&tucTucoi, “studied or to be commended for a general couspectus. The 
set speeches.” We have only two remaining, aud best translation into Euglish is that of Kennedy 
these, very probably, are spurious. The one, cVt- iu 5 vols. (Londou, 1852-63). 
radios Xoyor, is a eulogy on the Athenians who had (2) Au Athenian general, sou of Alcistheues, who 
perished at Chaerouea; the other, cpomKoc Xoyor, obtained considerable reputation duriug a part 
is written in praise of the beauty of the young of the Peloponnesian War. When the Spartan 
Epicrates. monarch Agis made an inroad iuto Attica, Dernos- 

There are also six letters ascribed to Demosthe- thenes, on his part, harassed the coasts of the 
lies; five of them are addressed to the people of Peloponnesus, and seized upon and fortified the Mes- 
Athens. All, however, are forgeries. seniau Pylos. This led to the affair of Sphacteria 

Good manuscripts of Demosthenes are rare, (q. v.), iu which he had a conspicuous, or, rather, 
but several of them are as old as the eleveuth the principal share. He was afterwards sent 
century, aud most of them contaiu a very large with au armament to the relief of Nicias before 
portion, if not the whole, of the extant works. Syracuse; but, by bis precipitate measures there. 
In ail, there are some 170 MSS. They are di- brought defeat upon himself and the consequent 
vided by editors into three groups, of which the ruin of the whole expedition. Demostheues aud 
first is headed by a Codex Parisians (S or 2) of Nicias were both put to death while in prison, 
the tenth or eleventh century, distinguished by notwithstanding the endeavours of the Spartan 
remarkable omissions in the text; the second is commander G.vlippus to save their lives. Anoth- 
headed by a Marciauus Venetus (F) aud auother er account, alluded to by Plutarch, makes them 
Codex Parisinus (y), both of the eleveuth ceutu- to have been stoned to death (Tkuc. iv. 3 foil.; 
ry; the third by a Codex Mouacensis (A), also Pint. Nic.). 

of the eleventh century, distinguished by curious (3) A Greek pbysiciau, a disciple of Alexander 
simplifications of hard passages. Editors are not Philalethes, who obtained the same surname as 
entirely agreed as to the value of S or 2, some liis master — namely, Philalethes, or “Lover of 
maintaining that it gives the authentic text, oth- Truth.” He flourished about the commencement 
ers believing that it gives an edition by a*clever of our era, and turned his attention particularly 
scholar. The scholia on Demosthenes are inferior, to diseases of the eye. We have some fragments 
the best being those in C. Miillor (Paris, 1846-47) remaining of his writings on this subject, which 
aud Scholia Graeca in Demosth. (Oxford, 1851). On appear to have formed part of a work ofteu cited 
the MSS. see Vomers Prolegomena Critica to his by Galen, Oribasius, and Aetius. 
edition (Halle, 1856-57). Demotio Writing. A cursive form of the 

Bibliography. —For the life of Demosthenes, Egyptian hieroglyphic writing in use from the 
the reader is referred to Schafer’s Demosthenes and sixth century B.c. to the third centnry A.P. B 
seine Zeit (2d ed. Berlin. l-*'82); and for au exhaustive 1 was rarely used on the public monuments, though 
literary criticism, to Blass’s Jttisehe Beredsamkeit it is fouud ou the Rosetta Stoue (q. v.); bat was 
(lf?80). Butcher's Introduction to the Study of 
Demosthenes (London, 1881) and Brodrihb’s (1877) 
are useful. See alsoCroiset, Des Idees Morales dans l 
VEloquence Politique de DJmosthcne (1871). The A a; (<> / * , f 

standard texts are those of Bekker (1866) aud of L. i 3 I* I i *** 1**^ j «• » 

Dindorf (Leip. 1878; rev. by Blass). For critical zl . ^ n m 1 c—. c d 

study of Demosthenes, the Apparatus Criticus of b? ^ l?l '*/* l'*=> ' 0 I ** “/* ** 

Scluiter in 5 vols. (London, 1824) is valuable, as ait) Demotic Writing. (Funerary Inscription.) 
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largely employed for documents, contracts, etc., 
and occasionally in religious formulas. See Hie¬ 
roglyphics. 

Demus (brjpos). A word which originally de¬ 
noted a district or country. Then, because in the 
early days the lower classes lived in the country 
and the nobles in the city, it received the meauing 
of commons or common people. A third use, like¬ 
wise derived from the original signification, is seen 
in its application to the local divisions, or town¬ 
ships as it were, of Attica. 

A certain number of these brjfioi , or demes, were 
included iu each of the ten tribes established by 
Clisthenes to replace the four old Ionic, tribes. 
Their exact number at that time is not positively 
known, though it is supposed by some, from a state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (v. 69), to have been one hun¬ 
dred. In the third ceutury before Christ, at all 
events, they numbered one hundred and seventy- 
four (Strab. ix. 396). The names of one hundred 
and forty-five of these are known to ns from in¬ 
scriptions. If, however, we consider the division 
of some demes into KaOvrrtpOfv and imivtpdcvi aud 
of others between two different tribes, this sum is 
increased to one hundred aud fifty-six (Milehlioe- 
fer, Enter suchungen iiber die Demenordnung dee 
Kleisthenss , pp. 8-10; C. I. A. iii. index). The names 
were derived in part from places, as iu the case of 
Acharnae, Rhamuus, etc., and in part from the 
founders of the demes, as in the case of Erchia and 
of Daedalidae (Aristot. A then. Polit. 21). The larg¬ 
est deme, according to Thucydides, was Acharnae, 
which in the Peloponnesian War was able to fur¬ 
nish three thousand heavily armed troops (Tbuc. 
ii. 19,20). 

At the time of his reforms Clisthenes admitted 
many resident aliens and even slaves to citizen¬ 
ship (Aristot. Polit. 3, 2), and to this fact is due 
that alteratiou in the official designation of citi- 
zeus w’hich he also introduced (Aristot. Athen. Polit. 
21). They were no longer designated by the fa¬ 
ther’s name only, but also by the name of the deme 
to which they belonged. The demes now became 
the ceutres of the local administrative power, 
and are said by Aristotle to have takeu the place 
of the naucrarie8 (Athen. Polit. 21). Each deme 
had its register of citizens, its own property, 
its own meetiugs and religious observances, aud 
its own demarch. This officer made out the lists 
of the dome’s property, kept in his possession the 
lexiarchic register, or register of qualified citizens, 
and convened the demesmeu at will (Harpocration, 
s. v. Ar]pap\os ). At these meetings the public 
business of the deme w as transacted, such as the 
leasing of property, the election of officers, the re¬ 
vision of the lexiarchic register, aud the enrolment 
of new members. 

When a man was first admitted to citizenship 
he had the right to choose his owu tribe and deme, 
but otherwise a man belonged to the same deme 
as his natural or adoptive father. The legitimate 
children of citizens could be enrolled on attaining 
their majority at the age of eighteen, and adopted 
children, whenever presented by their adoptive fa¬ 
thers. The enrolment took place in the presence | 
of the assembled demesmeu. If any member ques¬ 
tioned the candidate’s eligibility the matter w as 
settled by a majority vote of those present (De- 
mosth. Eubul. 1318). IHegal registration, however, 
was not nncommon, and certain demes, as Pota- 
mua for example, were notorious for this abuse 


(Harpocration, s. v. Uorapos ; Demosth. Leoch. 1091). 
To counteract this evil an official investigation of 
those inscribed in the register, called diapsejthisis 
(Harpocration, s. v. was held at vari¬ 

ous times by the deme. A similar examination 
was also held if, by any chance, the lexiarchic 
registers were lost or destroyed (Demosth. Eubul. 
1306). If any one in the course of this inquiry 
w r as disfranchised by vote of the demesmeu, he 
had the right of appeal to the courts. If the de¬ 
cision of the deme were sustained he was sold as 
a slave aud his property was confiscated. But 
were he successful in his suit his name was re¬ 
stored to the register of the deme (Isaeus, 12; Ar - 
gum. ad Demosthenis Eubul. 1298). 

A man was not obliged to reside within the 
limits of the deme of which he w*as a member. 
But he could only hold property in another deme 
upon payment to the demarch of a tax, called 
iyKTTfTLKov. This tax, however, w’as sometimes re¬ 
mitted by the demes in the case of individuals to 
whom they desired to grant special privileges or 
houours ( C. I. A. ii. 589). 

Denarius. A Roman silver coin, so called be¬ 
cause it originally contained 10 asses. In later 
times it = 16 asses — 4 sestertii = ^ of an aureus. 
Its original weight w'as 4.55 gr. (= between $0.18 
and §0.20); from b.c. 217 to Nero, 3.90 (about §0.14); 
after Nero’s time 3.41 gr., the amount of pure sil¬ 
ver being so reduced that it was worth only about 
§0.12. Its value subsequently sank more and 



Denarii, actual size. (British Museum.) 


more, until at the beginning of the third century 
A.D. it was worth only $0.06. When at the end of 
the third century Diocletiau introduced a uew sil¬ 
ver coin of full value according to the Neroniau 
standard (the so-called argentcus) t the name denar¬ 
ius was transferred to a small copper coin. See 
Numismatics. 

DendrophdrL A Roman collegium or corpora¬ 
tion of carpenters, frequently mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions in imperial times. They formed originally a 
religious corporation, carrying the sacred tree in the 
worship of the Magua Mater (collegium dendropho- 
rum Matris magnae) f and were under the Quiude- 
cimviri. See inscriptions quoted by Marquardt, 
Pom. Staatsverw. iii. pp. 356, 380. 

Denicales Feriae. See Fun us, p. 699. 

Dens (odovs). A tooth. (1) Artificial teeth 
were made and used by the ancients, as may be 
seen from several passages in the classic writers. 
C’icero (Dc Legibus, ii.24) quotes a very old sumptu¬ 
ary law’ forbidding gold to be placed iu the tomb 
with the body, but especially excepting the gold 
used iu fastening the artificial teeth. Little is 
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known of the degree of skill attained by ancient 
dentistry. Martial (i. 73) speaks of one Aegl6 as 
provided with teeth “of purchased bones and 
ivory” (dentata . . . emptis ossibus Indicoque cornu). 

(2) The word dens is also used of a number of 
pointed objects, such as the fluke of an anchor 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 3); the barb of a hunting-spear 
(Grat. Cyneget. 108); the prong of the implement 
called Hgo (q. v.); of the ploughshare (Varr. L. L. 
v. 135); the tooth of a rake or harrow ( irpex , occa y 
rasU'um ); the tooth of a saw (Ovid, Met. viii. 246); 
the wards of a key (Tibull. i. 2, 18); the hook of 
a clasp (Sidou. Carm. ii. 397); the cog of a wheel 
(Vitruv. x. 5); and poetically of a pruniug-hook 
(dens curvus Saturni, Verg. Georg, ii. 406). 

(3) Dens densus is the name given to a fine- 
toothed comb (Tibull. i. 9.68), a specimen of which, 



Peus Densus, or Comb. (Rich.) 


exactly like those iu use to-day, is giveu in the 
above illustration of one found iu a Homan tomb. 

Denseletae or Dentheletae ( Asv&TjXrjrai). A 
Thracian tribe liviug on the Haemus between the 
Strymon and Nessus (Plin. H. X. iv. 11). 

Dental^ (tXvpa). The share-beam of a plough 
to which the share (vomer) was attached (Colum. 
ii. 2, 24). See Akatrum. 

Dentarp&ga (odovrdypa). A forceps for drawing 
teeth (Varr. ap. Non. s. h. v.). 

Dentatus, Manius Curius. See Curius Den- 
tatus. 

DentictUus. A “dentil” in architecture (Vi¬ 
truv. iii. 5, 11). Dentils are small square blocks 



Denticuli. (Temple of Diouysus at Teos.) 

with interstices between them, used in the entab¬ 
lature of columnar architecture. 

Dentidficum. A dentist’s forceps (Cael. Aurel. 
Tord. ii. 4). * 

Dentifricium ( odovrorpippa, odoirroopijypa ). 
Dentifrice or tooth-powder appears to have been 
skilfully prepared aud generally used among the 
Homans. A variety of substances, such as the 
boues, hoofs, and horns of certain animals, crabs, 
egg-shells, and the shells of the oyster and the 
murex, constituted the basis of the preparation. 
Having been previousiy burned, and sometimes 
mixed with honey, they were reduced to a fine 
powder. Though fancy and superstitiou often 
directed the choice of these ingredients, the addi¬ 
tion of astringents, such as myrrh, or of nitre aud 


hartshorn ground iu a raw state, indicates sci¬ 
ence which was the result of experience, the inten¬ 
tion being not only to clean the teeth aud to render 
them white, but also to fix them wheu loose, to 
strengthen the gums, and to assuage toothache 
(Plin. H. X. xxviii. $$ 178,179; xxxi. $ 117; xxxii. 
$$ 65,79; Scrib. Larg. Comp. 59). 


Dentists. See Dens; Medicus. 

Deo (Arjd)). Another name for Demeter; hence 
her daughter Persephond is called by the patro¬ 
nymic DeoTs aud Deoind (Callim. Frag. 48). 
Deoind (Ago) a vrj). See Deo. 



Depas (biirat). A cup with two handles, frequent- 
| ly mentioned by Homer. It seems to have been 
a generic term, like •norrqpiov. It was used in liba¬ 
tions, and was usually of gold (II. xxiii. 196, xxiv. 
285, etc.) but later of eartkeuware. The term is 
applied to the 
golden bowl or 
boat in which the 
sun floated back 
from west to east 
during the night 
(Stesich. Fr. 8 
Bergk). As a 
specific term it 
was probably ap- n 

J c Do pas. (Dennis, Etruria ,) 

plied to cups of a 

bowl-like shape, and is therefore identified by 
Pauofka and Dennis with the form giveu in the 
above illustration. 


i The word is frequently used in Homer with the 
epithet dp(f>iicvirf\\ov (II. i. 584), which has given 
rise to much discussion. It was, however, proba- 
j bly a double-cup, with a bottom half-w ay np. like 
a dice-box. That this was the form of the cnp is 
inferred from a passage of Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 
40), where he describes tbe cells of bees as having 
| two openings divided by a floor, like the dptfnxi- 
7rcXXa. No specimen is known to exist. 

Depontani Senes. A name given at Rome to 
men sixty years of age, hence called sexagenarii , 
because they were freed from the obligation of 
voting in the Roman comitia; that is, of passing 
over the bridges ( pontes) which led into tbeMepta, 
where the voting took place. (See Comitia.) This 
is the most probable explanation of the word; and 
it is doubtful whether men of sixty years of age 
were absolutely deprived of the franchise, though 
this wa8the case if we accept literally the statement 
that they were thrust back from voting, de ponlt 
deiiciebantur (Fest. pp.75, 334 M.). Some ancient 
w riters supposed that the name depontani had refer¬ 
ence to a barbarous custom of antiquity, that men 
of sixty years of age were throwu down from the 
pons snblicius into the Tiber, but this interpreta¬ 
tion was repudiated by Varro and Verrius (Fest. 
11. cc.; Varr. ap. Non. p. 523; Cic. Rose. Am. 35, 
100; Ovid, Fast. v. 623; Macrob. i. 5; Plut. QuaesL 
Rom. 32). 

Deportatio. Banishment to a specified locality, 
generally an island. This form of exile was de¬ 
vised under the early Homan emperors. It in¬ 
volved loss of civil rights, and generally also of 
property. See Exsiuum. 

Depositum. A real contract w'hicb consists iu 
one man intrusting a movable thing to another 
to keep until it is demauded back, and without 
any rewrard for the trouble of keeping it. Tit 
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party who makes the deposition is called deponens 
or depositor , and he who receives the thing is called 
depositarius. The main object of a depositum is to 
beuetit the deponens and not the depositarius. Ac¬ 
cordingly the depositarius has, as a rule, no right 
to make use of the thing deposited, the contract 
by which one person lends a thing to another for 
his gratuitous use being commodatum and not de¬ 
positing The deponens is benefited by the deposi¬ 
tum without being obliged to give anything in re¬ 
turn. If money is promised to a person for taking 
care of a thing, the contract is locatio conductio 
and not depositum. If anything else except money 
is promised, the contract is one of the innominati 
contractus. 

The depositarius is bound on demand to restore 
the thing deposited to the deponens , or to the per¬ 
son to whom the deponens has ordered it to be re¬ 
stored. If he cannot restore it, or cannot restore 
it uninjured, he is liable, should such loss or injury 
be due to his wilful misconduct {dolus), or to gross 
negligence (culpa lata), which is equivalent to 
wilful misconduct; but he is not liable on account 
of ordinary negligence {culpa levis), except under 
special circumstances, as that lie has agreed to 
undertake such liability or has benefited in some 
way by the contract. The remedy by which the 
deponens could euforce these obligations is the 
actio depositi directa. 

Roman law recognized an irregular kind of de¬ 
posit, which consists in depositing “fungible” 
things, such as money, with another person, on the 
understanding that an equal quantity of things 
of the same kind shall be restored aud not the 
ideutical things deposited, as in an ordinary de¬ 
posit. In this case the depositarius has the use of 
the things deposited, the property in them passing 
to him; consequently he is subject to ail risk of 
loss. This transaction is distinguished from a 
loau ( mutuum ) by the fact that it is entered into 
in the interest of the person who makes over the 
things, and not iu that of the person who receives 
them. 

Derb6 (Aep/9»y). A town in Lycaonia on the 
frontiers of Isnuria (Pausau. iv. 15, $ 4). 

Derblces (Acp/Juccr). A nation of Upper Asia, 
whom Ptolemy places in Margiana, where the 
Oxns, according to him, empties iuto the Caspian ; 
but Strabo in Hyrcauia, aud others on the south¬ 
ern and western shores of the Caspian (Aeliau, 
T. H. iv. 1 ). 

DercStis or Derc&to (AepKertr or Afp*rro>), also 
called Atargatis. A Syrian goddess (Diod. Sic. 

ii. 4). She of¬ 
fended Aphro¬ 
dite, who in 
consequence in¬ 
spired her with 
love for a youth, 
to whom she 

Fish god on Gem& (British Museum.) bore a daugh¬ 
ter, Seuiirarais; 

but ashamed of her frailty, she killed the youth, 
exposed her child iu a desert, and threw herself 
into a lake near Ascalon. Her child was fed by 
doves, and she herself was changed into a fish. 
The Syrians thereupon worshipped her as a god¬ 
dess. The npper part of the statue represented a 
beautiful woman, while the lower part terminated 
in the tail of a fish. She appears to be connected 



with the fish-god Dogon mentioned in the Old Tes¬ 
tament as a deity of the Philistines. 

Dercyllldas (Afp/tvXXida?). A Spartan who iu 

B. c. 399 took command of the army levied for the 
defence of the Asiatic Greeks agaiust Persia. He 
compelled Tissapherues and Pharnabazus to sue 
for peace, but in 396 resigned the command to 
Agesilaiis (q. v.). 

Dermatlkon {beppartnov, sc. apyvpiov). “ Hide- 
money”; that is, the money paid into the treas¬ 
ury at Athens from the sale of the hides of victims 
slain at the festivals (App. viii., vol. ii. pp. 100 - 10 * 2 ; 

C. I. A. ii. 741 A). 

Dertona (A epratva). The modern Tortona; an 
important town in Liguria on the road from Genua 
(Genoa) to Placeutia (Ptol. iii. 1 , 35). 

Dertdsa (Afpr&tra). Now Tortosa; a city of the 
Ilercaones iu Spain, situated on the Iberus, a short 
distance above its mouth. Here was a bridge over 
the river, and along this route led the main mili¬ 
tary road to the southern parts of Spain and the 
colonies established there (Mela, ii. 6 ). 

Deaertor. Iu the military language of the Ro¬ 
mans, a deserter. Those w ho deserted in time of 
peace were punished by reduction to the ranks 
{gradus deiectio ), corporal chastisement, fines, or 
ignominious dismissal from the service (missio ig- 
nominiosa). Those who left the standards in time 
of war were usually punished with death. The 
transfugae, or deserters to the enemy, when taken, 
were sometimes deprived of their hands or feet 
(Liv. xxvi. 1‘2), but generally were put to death. 
In imperial times they were exposed to wild 
beasts. 

Designator. See Funus; Theatrum. 

Designates Consul. See Consul. 

Desk. See Scrinium. 

Desmoterion ( 8 * 07 x 01 ^ 101 /). See Carcer. 

Despatches. See Cursus Publicus. 


Despoena (Acowoiva). “The mistress”; a title 
given to Aphrodite, to Demeter, and especially to 
Persephone who was worshipped under this name 
in Arcadia (Plat. De Leg. 796 B). 

Desponslonautae ( 8 * (nrovotovavrai ). See He- 


LOTAE. 

Dessert See Cena, pp. 311 and 314. 

Desuitor {anofiargs, peTafidrgs). A word literal¬ 
ly meaning “one who leaps oft’,” and applied to a 
person who rode several 
horses or chariots, leaping 
from one to the other. As 
early as the Homeric times, 
we fiud the description of a 
man w ho keeps four horses 
abreast at full gallop, and 
leaps from one to another, 
amidst a crowd of admiring 
spectators {II. xv. 679-684). 
in the games of the Roman 
circus this sport was also 
very popular. The Roman 
desuitor generally rode only t w o horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle and vault¬ 
ing upon either of them at his pleasure (Isid. Orig. 
xviii. 39). He wore a hat or cap made of felt. The 
taste for these exercises was carried to so great an 
extent that youug men of the highest rank not 
only drove bigae and quadrigae iu the circus, but 



Desulior. (Bas relief at 
Verona.) 
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exhibited these feats of horsemauship (Suet. Iul. 
39). Amoug other nations this species of equestri¬ 
an dexterity was applied to the purposes of war. 
Livy mentions a troop of horse in the Numidiau 
army, in which each soldier was supplied with 
two horses, aud, in the heat of battle and when 
clad in armour, would leap with the greatest ease 
aud celerity from that which was wearied or disa¬ 
bled upon the back of the horse which was still 
sound and fresh (xxiii. 29). 

The following illustration shows three figures 
of desultores—one from a bronze lamp, published 



Desultorca (From an Ancient Lamp and Coins.) 


by Bartoli (Antiche Lucerne Sepolcrali, i. 24), the 
others from coins. 

Deucalion (AcvkoXiW). The son of Prometheus 
aud Clymeu6, or of Prometheus aud Paudora, and 
sometimes called the father (Time. i. 3), some¬ 
times the brother of Helleu, the reputed founder 
of the Greek natiou. His home was Thessaly, 
from which, according to geueral tradition, he was 
driven to Parnassus by a great deluge (Apollod. i. 
7,2), which, however, according to Aristotle ( Mete - 
orol. i. 14) occurred between Dodona and the Acbe- 
loiis. The Greek legend respecting this memorable 
event is as follows: Deucalion was married to 
Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora. 
When Zeus designed to destroy the brazen race of 
ineu on account of their impiety, Deucalion, by the 
advice of his father, made himself an ark (\apva£), 
and, putting provisions into it, entered it with his 
wife Pyrrha. Zeus then poured rain from heaven 
and inundated the greater part of Greece, so that 
all the people, except a few who escaped to the 
lofty mountains, perished in the waves. At the 
same time, the mountains of Thessaly were burst 
through by the flood, and all Greece without the 
Isthmus, as well as all the Peloponnesus, were 
overflowed. Deucalion was carried along the sea 
in his ark for nine days and nights, until he 
reached Mount Parnassus. By this time the rain 
had ceased, and, leaving his ark, he sacrificed to 
Zeus the flight-giver (4>e£ior), who sent Hermes, 
desiring him to ask what he would. His request 
was to have the earth replenished with men. By 
the direction of Zens, thereupon, he and his wife 
flung stones behind them, and those which Deuca¬ 
lion cast became men, and those thrown by Pyr¬ 


rha women ; from which circumstance the Greeks 
derived the name for “ people ” (\aos) from Xoat, 

“ a stone ” (Apollod. i. 7,2). 

This narrative restricts the general deluge to 
Greece proper, perhaps originally to Thessaly; 
aud it most incongruously represents others as 
having escaped as well as Deucalion; while st 
the same time, it intimates that he and his wife 
alone had been preserved in the catastrophe. 
The circumstance of the ark is thought by some 
to be borrowed from the Mosaic account, and to 
have been learned at Alexandria, for we elsewhere 
find the dove noticed. “The mythologist*/’says 
Plutarch, “ inform us that a dove let fly out of the 
ark was to Deucalion a sign of bad weather if it 
came iu again, of good weather if it flew away” 
(Plut. De Sollert. An.). The sacrifice aud the ap¬ 
pearance of Hermes likewise strongly remind us of 
Noah. (See, also, the article Apamea.) The Latin 
writers take a different view of the deluge. Ac¬ 
cording to them it overspread the whole earth, 
and all animal life perished except Deucalion aud 
Pyrrha, whom Ovid, who gives a very poetical ac¬ 
count of this great catastrophe, conveys in a small 
boat to the summit of Parnassus; while others 
make Aetna or Atbos the mountain which yielded 
them a refuge (Ovid, Met. i. 253 folk; Hyg. Fab. 
153; Serv. ad Verg. Eclog . vi. 41). According to 
Ovid they consulted the ancient oracle of Themis 
respecting the restoration of mankind, and received 
the following response: “Depart from the fane, 
veil your heads, loosen your girded vestments, and 
cast behind you the great bones of your pareut” 
(Met. i. 381 foil.). They were at first horror-struck 
at such an act of impiety, but at leugth Deucalion 
understood the words of the oracle as referring to 
the earth, the common mother of all. Rationaliz¬ 
ing mythologists make the story au allegory in 
which Deucalion represents water (as if from dew), 
aud Pyrrha, fire (nvp). The meaning of the legend 
will theu be, that when the passage through which 
the Penens carries off the waters that ruu into the 
vale of Thessaly, which is on all sides shut in by 
lofty mountains, had beeu closed by some accident, 
they overflowed the whole of its surface, till the 
action of subterranean fire opeued a way for them. 
According to this view of the subject, then, the 
deluge of Deucalion was merely a local one; and 
it was not until the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
when the Hebrew Scriptures became known to the 
Greeks, that some features borrowed from the uni¬ 
versal deluge of Noah were incorporated iuto the 
story of the Thessalian flood. See Harcourt, Doc¬ 
trine of the Deluge (London, 1838); Sayce, Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (London, 1886); 
Motais, Le Dtluge Bihlique (Paris, 1887). 

Deunx. Eleven ounces, eleven twelfths of the 
as (q. v.), not represented by a coin; or eleven 
twelfths of nuything (Varr. L. L. v. 172; Cic. Cat- 
cin. 6,17). 

Deva. (1) Now Chester; the principal towu 
of the Cornii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee). A 
number of Roman remains are to be seen at Ches¬ 
ter, preserved in the Grosvenor Musenm. (2) Now 
the Dee; an estuary in Scotlaud, on which stood 
the towu Dovanna, uear the modern Aberdeen. 

Deverbium. See Diverbium. 

Deverra. One of the three goddesses wor¬ 
shipped by the Italiaus as protecting new-born 
children against the mischievous intrusion of the 
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god Silvanus (q.v.). Tbe two divinities who joined 
with Deverra in this function were Iutercidouaand 
Picuinuus. See August. De Civ. Dei, vi. 9. 

Deveraorium. See Caupona. 

Devotio. A Roman religious ceremony, by vir¬ 
tue of which a general whose army was in dis¬ 
tress offered up as an atouemeut to the gods be- I 
low*, and a meaus of averting their wrath, the 
army, city, and land of the enemy; or some soldier I 
iu the Roman array; or even himself, as w*as the 
jcase with the Decii. (See Decius.) The general, 
stauding on a spear and with veiled head, repeated 
a solemn formula dictated to him by the Pontifex. 
If the city aud laud of the enemy were offered, the 
gods were solemnly invited to burn the laud or 
city. (See Evocatio.) The fate of the devoted 
person w*as left iu the hands of the gods. If he 
survived, an image at least seven feet high was 
bnried iu the ground aud a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it; he was meanwhile held incapable iu fut¬ 
ure of performing any other religious rite, either 
on his own behalf or on that of the State. 

Dexippus (Ac&Tnrof). (1) P. Herennius, a 
Greek historian and rhetorician, born iu Attica 
iu the third century a.d. He held high office in 
Athens, aud iu the year 262, w*hen the Goths in¬ 
vaded Greece, distinguished himself against them. 
He died about a.d. 280. Photius gives some ac¬ 
count of three historical works by Dexippus—a 
history of Macedonia from the time of Alexander 
the Great; a general chronological history from 
the earliest times down to the year a.d. 268 ; and, 
finally, au account of the w*ars with the Goths in 
which Dexippus had himself fought. The frag¬ 
ments of these works, which are fairly uumerous, 
are iucluded iu the collection of Scriptorea Histo- 
riae Byzantinae . (2) A student of the philosopher 

Iamblichus, who w*rote (about a.d. 350) a commen¬ 
tary on the Categories of Aristotle in the form of a 
dialogue, which is edited by Speugel (Munich, 1859). 

Dextans. Ten ounces, ten twelfths of the as 
(q. v.), not represented by a coin; or ten twelfths 
of anything (Varr. L. L. v. 172; Suet. iVer. 32). 

Dextral6 and Dex- 
trocherium (from dex¬ 
ter and “the 

hand ”). Late Latin 
words, signifying a 
bracelet. See Armilla. 

Dia (A i a). The 
daughter of Dioneus 
and wife of Ixion (q. 
v.), by whom (or, ac¬ 
cording to others, by 
Zeus) she became the 
mother of Pirithoiis 
(q.v.). 

Dia (Am). Tbe ancient name of Naxos (q. v.). 

Diabatena {bia^arrjpia). A sacrifice offered to 
Zeus and Athene by the Spartau kings on passing 
the froutier of Laconia iu command of au army 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 13, $ 2 foil.). If the victims w ere 
unfavourable they disbanded the army aud re¬ 
turned home (Tliuc. v. 54, 55, 116). We also find 
bia^arrfpia offered by a Roman general in passing 
a swollen river (Plut. Lucull . 24). 

Diabathron (bidfiaBpov). A Greek slipper. 

Diablintes. A branch of the Aulerci (q. v.). 


Diacrla (A taKpia). A mountainous district in 
the northeast of Attica, including the plain of 
Marathon. See Attica. 

Diadema (bidbgpa). The white fillet round the 
brow which was the emblem of sovereignty from 
the time of Alexander the Great. Caesar refused 
it when offered him by Antonius, aud it was not, 


Diadema on Heads of Seleucus IT., King of Syria 
(left hand figure), and of Ptolemaeus II., King 
of Egypt (right hand figure). (Coins in Brit¬ 
ish Museum.) 

in consequence, worn by the Roman emperors, ex¬ 
cept in a few cases. But when the seat of gov¬ 
ernment was removed to Byzantium, Constantine 
adopted the Greek emblem of royalty (Aurel. Viet. 
41). 

Before the diadem was worn by the Roman em¬ 
perors as a symbol of sovereignty, it was used as 
a head-dress by Roman women (Isid. Orig. xix. 31). 

Diaddchi. (“ Successors,” from biabe'xopai.) A 
name given to the successors of Alexander the 
Great. 

Diaddseis (biaboae ir). See Dianomae. 

Diadumenianus or Diadumgnus, M. Opelius. 
A son of the Roman emperor Macrinus, who be¬ 
stowed upon him in a.d. 217 the titles of Caesar, 
Princeps Iuventutis, Imperator, aud Augustus. Af¬ 
ter the victory of Elagabalus, lie w as sent to Arta- 
bauns, king of the Parthians, aud was murdered 
at about the same date as that of his father's death. 
Diadumenianus is said by Lampridins to have been 
a most marvellously beautiful child, so that the 
biographer compares his face to a heavenly star; 
but if so, the coins on which his likeness appears 
do him a sad iujustiee. 

Diaeta (blaira). See Domus, p. 546. 

Diaetetae ( biatTgrat ). Public arbitrators at 
Athens, to whom the parties iu a private suit 
might apply if they wished to avoid a trial be¬ 
fore the Heliastae (q. v.). For this object a con¬ 
siderable number of citizens of advanced age were 
nominated. They received no salary, but a fee of 
a drachma from each party and as much from the 
complainant for every adjournment. Iu case of 
misconduct they could be called to account. The 
diaetetae were assigned to tbe parties by lot by the 
magistrate w ho (according to the character of the 
case) would have presided in the court of the He- 
liaea. To this magistrate (in case the parties did 
not appeal to the Heliaea against it), the diaetetes 
handed in the sentence he had delivered as the 
result of his investigation, to have it sigued and 
published and thus made legal. The name of 
diaetetae was also given to private arbitrators 
named by agreement between the parties, on the 
understanding that their decision was to be ac¬ 
cepted without appeal. 

See Perrot, Kasai aur le Droit Public d’Athhiea 
(1869); and Thalheim, Rcchtaalterth. pp. 98, 99 
(1884). 
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Diaetetifca ( biavnjTiKr j). One of the principal 
branches into which the ancients divided the art 
aud science of medicine. The word is derived 
from biaira, which meant much the same as onr 
word diet. It is defined by Celsus (De Medic. 
Praef. lib. i.) to signify that part of medicine 
which cures diseases by meaus of regimen and 
diet. Takeu strictly in this sense, it would cor¬ 
respond very nearly with the modern “ dietetics,” 
aud this is the meaning which it always bears iu 
the earlier medical writers. 

In later times the comic poet Nicomachus ( Fr . I, 
30 M. ap. Atli. vii. p. 291 c) introduces a cook who, 
among his other qualifications, implies that be is 
a physician; but no attention seems to have been 
paid to eating as a branch of medicine before the 
date of Hippocrates. Homer represents Macbaou, 
who had been wounded in the shoulder by an ar¬ 
row (II. xi. 507) and forced to quit the field, as 
taking a draught composed of wine, goat’s-milk 
cheese, and Hour, which probably no surgeon iu 
later times would have prescribed in such a case. 
Hippocrates seems to claim for himself the credit 
of being the first person who had studied this sub¬ 
ject, and says that “ the ancients had written 
nothing on it worth mentioning” (De Iiat. Viet, in 
Morb. Acut. $ 1, vol. ii. p. 26, ed. Kuhn). Among 
the works forming the Hippocratic collection, 
there are four that bear upon this subject, of 
which, however, only one (viz. that just quoted) 
is considered to be undoubtedly genuine. It 
would be out of place here to attempt anything 
like a complete account of the opinions of the 
ancients on this point, so that in this article only 
sncli particulars are mentioned as may be supposed 
to have some interest for the classical reader. 

In the works of Hippocrates and his successors 
almost all the articles of food used by the ancients 
are mentioned, and their real or supposed proper¬ 
ties discussed, sometimes quite as fancifully as by 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy. Iu some re¬ 
spects they appear to have been much less deli¬ 
cate than the modems, as we find the flesh of the 
fox, the dog, the horse, and the ass spoken of as 
common articles of food. Beef and mutton were 
of course eateu, but the meat most generally es¬ 
teemed was pork (see Oribas. Coll. Med. i. p. 585, 
Paremberg). A morbid taste for human flesh ap¬ 
pears to have been secretly indulged in t he time of 
Xenocrates (first century a.d.) ; so that the unnat¬ 
ural practice was forbidden by an imperial edict, 
which decree serves to illustrate the “strange and 
revolting anecdote,” as Mihnau calls it, of the wild 
cry that, in a time of scarcity amounting to fam¬ 
ine, assailed the ears of the emperor Attains, “ Fix 
the tariff for human flesh” ( pone pretium carni hu- 
manae y Zositn. vi. 11). 

With regard to the strength or quality of the 
wiue drunk by the ancients, we may arrive at 
something like certainty from the fact that Coe- 
lins Aiirelianus mentious it as something extraor¬ 
dinary that Asclepiades at Rome in the first cen¬ 
tury B.c. sometimes ordered his patients to double 
and treble the quantity of wine, till at last they 
drank half wine and half water (De Morb. Chron. 
ii. 7. p. 386). From this it appears that wine was 
commonly diluted with five or six times its quan¬ 
tity of water. Hippocrates also in particular cases 
recommends wine to be mixed with an equal quan¬ 
tity of water, and Galen approves of the propor¬ 
tion. According to Hippocrates, the proportions 


in which wine and water should be mixed togeth¬ 
er vary according to the season of the year; f*»r 
instance, in summer the wine should be most di¬ 
luted, in winter the least so. In one place the 
patient after great fatigue is recommended to get 
himself drunk once or twice, in which passage it 
has been doubted whether actual intoxicatiou is 
meant or only the “drinking freely and to cheer¬ 
fulness,” in which sense the same word is used by 
St.John (ii. 10) and the Septuagiut (Geu. xliii. 34; 
Cant. v. 1; and perhaps Gen. ix. 21). 

Exercises of various kinds and bathing are also 
much insisted on by the writers on diet aud regi¬ 
men, but for further particulars on these subject* 
the articles Balnkae and Gymnasium must be con¬ 
sulted. It may, however, be added that the bath 
could not have been very common, at least iu pri¬ 
vate families, iu the time of Hippocrates, a* he 
says that “ there are few houses in which the nec¬ 
essary conveniences are to be found” (De Bat.Viet, 
in Morb. Acut. $ 18). 

Another very favourite practice with the an¬ 
cients, both as a preventive of sickness and as a 
remedy, was the taking of an emetic from time to 
time. In one of the treatises of the Hippocratic 
collection the unknown author recommends it 
two or three times a mouth. Celsus considers it 
more beneficial in the winter than in the summer 
(De Medic, i. 3, p. 28), and says that those who take 
an emetic twice a month had better do bo on t«o 
successive days than once a fortnight. In the first 
century B.C. this practice was so commonly abused 
that Asclepiades rejected the use of emetics alto¬ 
gether. See Plin. H. N. xxvi. $ 17. 

It was the custom among the Romans to take 
an emetic immediately before their meals, in or¬ 
der to prepare themselves to eat more plentifully; 
and again soon after, so as to avoid any injnry 
from repletion. Cicero, in his account of the day 
that Caesar spent with him at his bouse in the 
country (Ad Ait. xiii. 52), says, “ Accubuit, cprn- 
Kyv agebat (he was meditating an emetic ), itaque et 
edit et bibit dStws- et iucnnde”; and this has by 
some persons been considered a sort of compli¬ 
ment paid by Caesar to his host, as it intimated * 
resolution to pass the day cheerfully and to eat 
and drink freely. He is represented as having 
done the same thing when he was entertained by 
King Deiotarus (Cic. Pro Deiot. 7, $ 21). The glut¬ 
ton Vitellius is said to have preserved his own 
life by constant emetics, while he destroyed all 
his companions who did not use the same precau¬ 
tion ; so that one of them, who was prevented by 
illness from dining with him for a few days, said, 
“ I should certainly have been dead if I had not 
fallen sick” (Dio Cass. lxv. 2). It might truly be 
said, in the strong language of Seneca, Fomunt, it 
edant; edunt y ut romant (Cons, ad Heir. 9, $ 10: cf 
De Prorid. 3, $ 11; Ep. 95, $ 21). By some, the 
practice was thought so effectual for strengthening 
the constitution that it was the constant regimen 
of all the athletae , or professed wrestlers, trained 
for the public shows, in order to make them more 
robust. Celsus, however, warns his readers against 
the too frequent use of emetics without, necessity 
aud merely for luxury and gluttony, and says that 
no one who has any regard for his health and 
wishes to live to old age ought to make it a daily 
practice. See Saalfeld, Kiiche und Keller in Jit• 
Bom (Berliu, 18^3); and the articles AtBUCTAX; 
Cbna; Medicina; Victus; Yinum. 
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Diag&ras (Auryopar). (1) A native of tbe island 
of Melos and a follower of Democritus. Having 
been sold as a captive in his youth, be was re¬ 
deemed by Democritus and trained up in tbe study 
of philosophy. He attached himself also to lyric 
poetry and was much distinguished for his suc¬ 
cess. His name, however, has been transmitted 
to posterity as that of an avowed advocate for the 
rejection of all religious belief. It is expressly 
asserted by ancient writers that when, in a par¬ 
ticular instance, he saw a perjured person escape 
punishmeut, he publicly declared liis disbelief of 
Divine Providence, and from that time spoke of 
the gods aud all religions ceremouies with ridicule 
and contempt. He even attempted to lay open the 
sacred Mysteries, writing two books on the snbject, 
called Gpiryioi. A price at last was set upon his head, 
and he fled to Corinth, where he died. He lived 
about 416 years before Christ (Cic. N. D. i. 23 ; iii. 
37; Val. Max. i. 1 , $ 7). (2) An athlete of Rhodes, 

who gained the prize in pugilism at the Olympic 
Games, B.c. 464. His victory was celebrated by Pin¬ 
dar in au ode which is still extant (Olymp. vii.), 
aud which is said to have been inscribed in golden 
letters in the temple of the Lindian Atbend at 
Rhodes. According to Pindar, he twice obtained 
the victory in tbe games of Rhodes, four times at 
the Isthmian, and was successful also at the Ne- 
mean and other contests. Aulus Gellius (iii. 15) 
informs ns that he saw his three sous crowned on 
the same day at the Olympic Games aud expired 
through joy. 

Diagr&pheis (8iaypa<f>€is). Sec Eisphora. 

Dialects. A dialect, in the usual acceptance of 
tbe word, is a form of speech used by a limited 
number of people, or within a limited region, and 
differing from the language of the main branch of 
the race by reason of local usages due to separation 
and special conditions. The term also denotes any 
of the divisions of a linguistic family. It some¬ 
times happens that those who use a particular dia¬ 
lect of a language come to be politically the most 
powerful branch, with greater wealth, refinement, 
aud literary cultivation. Their dialect then ulti¬ 
mately becomes the standard form of the language, 
while the other variations of it sink to a subordi¬ 
nate position, and are then spoken of as dialects , 
and the first, which was originally of no more 
authority, is accepted as the normal form of speech. 
Thus, Latin became the great standard language 
of Italy, while its sister languages, Umbrian and 
Oscan, sank to the position of dialects. Thus, too, 
in England, the so-called Middle English, being 
spokeu in that part of the country where the two 
great universities were situated, and being used 
by the early writers of the country, gradually be¬ 
came the tongue of tbe educated all over England 
and the literary form of speech, while the Northern 
English and the Southern English ceased to he 
flicard except in the mouths of the uneducated. In 
Greek, the finest, productions of literature were, 
on the whole, those of the Ionic Greeks, so that 
(a form of the Ionic dialect (Attic) became the 
standard with which all others were compared, 
though the Doric aud Aeolic, being used by many 
ifanions writers, never became, like Lowlauil Scotch 
or the Sussex speech in England, discredited and 
vulgar. Dialectic differences when perpetuated 
and intensified by continued separation and lack 
of intercourse between the peoples who use them 


at last develop into different languages. See Indo- 
European Languages. 

I. Greek Dialects. —The three main divisions of 
the dialects of Greece are usually said to bo t he Aeo¬ 
lic, Ionic, aud Doric. The exact lines of division 
are, however, obscure, for one dialect often borrows 
from another when spoken by contiguous peoples. 
It must be remembered, also, that the racial divi¬ 
sions of the Greeks do not always coincide with 
the dialectic divisions; that there were hundreds 
of minor dialects of which no account can be tak¬ 
en here; and that these dialects shaded off one 
into the other by almost imperceptible gradations. 
Scholars differ most as to what dialects are to he 
called Aeolic, some restricting the name to the 
Lesbian and Asiatic. Brngmann classes Northwest 
Greek (of Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, Acarnania, Pbthi- 
otis, aud Epirus), Elean, Arcadian - Cyprian, and 
Pam phylian as separate dialects ( Comp. Gram. i. p. 6). 

A. Aeolic. —The Aeolic dialect was spoken in 
Macedonia, North Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia (f), 
Elis, Cyprus, aud the northern part of Asiatic Hel¬ 
las. Our knowledge of the Lesbio-Aeolic comes part¬ 
ly from inscriptions and partly from the fragments 
of Alcaeus and Sappho quoted by the grammarians 
aud others, and from tbe statements of the gram¬ 
marians themselves. Three of its inscriptions are 
of great importance—one found at Mityleu 6 re¬ 
cording the return of certain exiles in the time of 
Alexander the Great (C. I. G. 2166), one found at 
Pordoselena (C. I. G. 2166 c), and a third found at 
Eresus (edited by Couze and Sauppe). The chief 
peculiarities of tbe Aeolic dialect are (1) a strong 
tendency to barytone pronunciation (e. g. tro<f>os t 
Bvp or, ’A^tXXcvr, for o’offros , Ovpos, *A^iXXrur); ( 2 ) the 
retention of the digamma (q. v.); (3) the loss of the 
dual; a second singular ending - o-$a iu verbs (e. g. 
ryeurda); (4) a third plural ending iu -ten; (5) f ap¬ 
pears as <t8 ; ( 6 ) the absence of tbe rough breath¬ 
ing. Its general character was lightness aud 
rapidity of utterance; the Aeolic poets abound in 
anapaests aud dactyls. The Athenians regarded 
the Lesbian language as somewhat barbaric (Plat. 
Protag. 341 C.). The Thessalian - Aeolic t which is 
known to us by a few inscriptions only, is a sort of 
bridge between the Lesbian and the Boeotian (Col- 
litz), doubling the liquids, changing a to o, and using 
au infinitive iu -pcv. The Boeotian-Aeolic is known 
from inscriptions aud from the fragments of Co- 
rinna, though iu these it is mixed with Ionic forms, 
as is also true of the Boeotian passages in the 
Acharnians of Aristophanes. The Boeotian-Aeolic 
differed from the Lesbian chiefly in the following 
particulars: (1) In not throwing back the accent; 
(2) in a fondness for aspiration; (3) in retaining r 
or 6 where the Lesbian changes it to a ; (4) in using 
88 for a-8 = (; (5) in allowing the mi contracted 
-ao and -ao >v to stand; ( 6 ) in using such genitives 
as f/xovr, T€ovs t for which the Lesbian has iptdcv, 
triBtv. (See Beermau iu Curtius’s Studien, ix. p. 85.) 
The Elean-Aeolic is known from several inscrip¬ 
tions, such as the bronze plate found at Olympia 
by Gell (C. /. G. 11) and the inscription of Damo- 
crates (Kirclihoff in the Archaeol. Zeit. 1876). The 
Arcadian-Aeolic is nearer to the Doric than to the 
Lesbian in its forms. It has -av for the gen. sing, 
masc. of a-nouns, -ot as a dative (or locative) sing, 
of o-noiius, ii/ for fit and cV, and -rot as a third Ring, 
middle ending (e. g. ytmjroi). (See Schrader in 
Cnrtius’s Studien , x. pp. 273-280.) The Cyprian dia¬ 
lect is probably at the bottom Arcadian - Aeolic 
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(Herod, vii.90; Pausan. viii.5,2)—a theory strength¬ 
ened by the study of the Cypriote inscriptions by 
Birch, Deecke, Siegismnnd, Hall, Voigt, and others. 
See Cyprus. 

B. Doric. —The Doric dialect was used in Doris, 
Argos, Laconia, Messeuia, Crete, Sicily, Lower Italy 
(Magna Graecia), and the southern part of Asiatic 
Hellas. Ahrens recognizes two types—the severer 
Doric (spoken in Lacouia, Crete, Cyrend, aud Mag¬ 
na Graecia); and the milder Doric, influenced by 
Aeolic or Ionic usage (spokeu iu Argolis, Messeuia, 
Megara, northern Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily). 
It was used by the bucolic poets (Theocritus, Biou, 
Moschns), aud by Pindar, Aleman, aud others. Its 
principal features are ( 1 ) a tendency to use d for y 
and for o>; ( 2 ) the use of -per (for - ptv) as a first 
plural verbal ending; (3) the use of -m as a third 
plural ending; (4) a strong tendency to oxytones 
(e. g. iXtyou, avOpayrrot, naiBfr, for cXryov, du6p(onoi, 
waider); (5) the use of the digamma, which it re¬ 
tained longer than did any other Greek dialect; 
( 6 ) peculiarities of contraction, such as y for «, <■> 
for ov (fjs for tls, ypev for fo-pfv)] (7) the shorten¬ 
ing of long final syllables, usually when the length 
is due to a compensation for the loss of a consonant 
(e. g. nos for noi-s, Xcy ts for Xeyctr, tikt€v for W- 
kt fiu, etc.); ( 8 ) a free use of assimilation. There 
are many important inscriptions in Doric Greek. 
Chief among them are the famous Tables of Hera- 
clea, found iu the bed of the river Cavone in 1732 
and 1735, aud now partly in the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples and partly in the British Museum. An¬ 
other (in the Messenian-Doric) was found at An- 
dania, aud though of late date (b.c. 95 f) is valuable 
for its fulness aud for some of the forms it exhib¬ 
its. The Megarian-Doric is known from inscrip¬ 
tions at Byzantium; the Corinthian from inscrip¬ 
tions of Coreyra and Syracuse, both colonies of 
Coriuth; the Locrian from the bronze tablet found 
at Oeauthia, and dating from the fourth century 
B.c. ; the Cretan from treaty-tablets and others 
found in Crete (see Gortyn) and among the ruins 
of the Temple of Dionysus on the island of Teos. 
The general character of the Doric speech was 
slowness, deliberation, and fulness of sound, with 
the nXarftao-pos which the Dorians shared with the 
Boeotians. 

C. Ionic. —The character of the Ionic dialect, in 
its several subdivisions, gives striking evidence of 
its long-continued employment in literature. Its 
smoothness and harmony, its rich and full vowel- 
system, its variety and plasticity, all mark it out 
as eminently fitted for noble and expressive utter¬ 
ance in both prose and verse. It was used by the 
Greeks of Attica and Iouia and in most of the isl¬ 
ands of the Aegean Sea. Under this head we may 
consider (1) the Old Iouic (Epic), (2) the New louic, 
(3) the Attic, and (4) the Common Dialect (New At¬ 
tic). 

The Old Ionic or Epic dialect is the Ionic of the 
poems of Homer. Strictly speaking it was not a 
genuine, popular form of speech in common use, 
but a mixed dialect, developed by the poets for 
artistic purposes. Its base is doubtless the spok¬ 
eu lauguage of the district in which the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed ; but interwoven with this 
are forms and usages partly borrowed from other 
dialectic sources and partly modified by poetic li¬ 
cense. Thus there is a strong Aeolic element in 
Homer, due perhaps in part to the Aeolic affinities 
of the Ionians of Smyrna, but cherished also be¬ 


cause of the exigencies of the dactylic hexameter. 
Every page of the Homeric poetry shows a pecul¬ 
iar multiplicity of forms of the same word. Thua 
we find limov and iimoio, pd^yr and pa^ytri, tvftr- 
<rt and € 7 T(crt, rjpwoi aud ypd>f<r<rt : iu the pronoant 
fpov, fpfify fpfOfv, and tptio, appes, and rjptts. The 
augment is used or disused at pleasure, forms are 
contracted or not, diphthoogs are shortened before 
succeeding vowels, the metrical valne of vowels 
varies, both hiatus and elision are freely used—in 
a word, the widest license prevails aud stamps the 
dialect as one established for the convenience of 
poets and not for the common use of men. “ The 
polish of the style, tlio artistic perfection of the 
composition, and the elaborate nature of the syn¬ 
tax point back to a long series of years of devel¬ 
opment, during which poets and schools of poets 
composed and passed on by oral traditiou many 
lays . . . which in course of time grew into more 
complete epic poems. Forms of speech had not 
theu been fixed by the general use of writing; the 
poet willingly adopted any of the floating forms 
in commou use around him, or caught aud pre¬ 
served for his purpose those older forms be¬ 
queathed by past generations: so that in this 
way we have au explanation of the remarkable 
fact that in Homeric Greek there are forms in nse 
of such different ages—archaisms, as we might 
say, by the side of modem isms” (Merry). Some 
of the peculiarities of the Epic language, how¬ 
ever, which were at one time ascribed to the li¬ 
cense of the poet, are now properly recognized as 
the usage of the oldest Greek. The most inter¬ 
esting of these is the effect produced by the ear¬ 
lier existence of a spirant, no longer written, 
upon the quantity of a preceding syllable. This 
lost letter is sometimes j and sometimes <r—e. g. 
fo6r 0 ')eor, fir dXa (a)aXro, tn yap (<r)c^or. The 
same is true of the digamma, to which, indeed, 
as late as the time of I. Bekker all such cases were 
ascribed. Real examples of the influence of the 
digamma in making position or in preventing eli¬ 
sion are <f>i\a ffipara dv<ra >, ovra toy foucov&f, fwttra 
Pdva£. See Digamma. 

This complex and conventional dialect founded 
upon an Ionic base was disseminated throughout 
all Greece by the rhapsodes, or public reciters, who 
chanted the epics at the great public assemblies 
and festivals. Its forms and expressions colonr 
the compositions of authors of very different ages 
and various styles. It forms the basis of the ly¬ 
ric language of Stesichoms and Pindar; it per¬ 
vades the prose of Herodotus; and it tinges the 
style of the early Attic dramatists with a distinct¬ 
ly epic hue. See Epos. 

The Xctc Ionic dialect is found in the writings 
of the iambic elegiac poets Archilochus, Callinus, 
aud Mimnermus, and in the prose of Herodotns and 
Hippocrates. This dialect has the following dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarities : ( 1 ) the retention of the ear¬ 
lier k for n in interrogative and relative words (e. 
g. <o?or, oKoaor ); (2) the interchange of <t and or 
with the simple vowels (e. g. tipopai, (tlvot, but 
pffau, dc£a>; aud povvor , ovvopa, etc.); (3) the con¬ 
traction of oy into o> (e. g. /9axrni, rVvaxrar); (4) the 
use of yi for t 1 (e. g. fta<n\yty ); (5) crasis (e. g. itryp 
£>XXot); ( 6 ) the disnse of the appended r ; (7) the 
use of -arat, -aro for -vrat, -vro whenever these arc 
added directly to the tense-stem (e. g. dwuttmu n* 
64 arai ); (8) the genitive plural in -tw for the Ho¬ 
meric -acju and Attic -up. 
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The Attic dialect is probably a modification of 
the Ionic spokeu before the foundiug of the Ionic 
colonics. It is to the student of literature the 
most important of all the forms of Greek, since it 
was used by Thucydides, Aeschylus, Xenophon, 
Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and many oth¬ 
ers of genius scarcely inferior to them. Attic oc¬ 
cupies a middle ground between the harsher Doric 
and the softer Iouic, and was thus fitted to be 
the common speech of all cultivated Greeks, and 
is now used as the standard of comparison in the 
study of the Hellenic tongue. Literary Attic is 
divided into Old and New, the point of division 
being approximately the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War (b.c. 431). The differences between 
the Old and the New are slight, and seem to point 
to a gradual adoption in literature of popular forms. 
The Old Ionic is seen in Thucydides and the tra¬ 
gedians ; both the Old and the New are noticeable 
in Plato ; while the comic writers and the orators 
show the usages of the New. It is in the New At¬ 
tic that the Greek language reached the zenith of 
its grace, expressiveness, and symmetry, combiuiug 
at once the aeprorgs of the Doric with the 
of the Ionic speech. 

The general use of the Attic gradually led to its 
corruption, so that we find a modified form of it 
developed by the time of Alexander, which is 
known as the Common dialect (rj koivt) dtaAdcror). 
It was used by the Greek writers of later times, such 
as Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Pausanias, Babri- 
U8, and Lucian—writers, however, who exhibit 
very different degrees of divergence from the At¬ 
tic standard of purity. 

The rise of the Alexandrian School (q. v.) of critics 
and grammarians did much to check the tendency 
to linguistic corruption in literature; but the pop¬ 
ular speech, continually receiving additions from 
foreigu sources and especially from the East, ulti¬ 
mately developed into a distinct idiom which is 
knowu as Hellenistic Greek , and which is the basis 
of the diction of the New Testament and also 
of the Septuagint. The variations from earlier 
standards exhibited in this form of speech are 
rather to be seen in the vocabulary than in the 
syntax; but the following come under the latter 
head : (1) a confusion in the use of moods (e. g. tva 
with the present indicative, orav with the past in¬ 
dicative); (2) a construction of cases unknown in 
Attic (e. g. yfV€O’0ai with the accusative, 7rpo(r<f)a>v€ip 
with the dative); (3) a gradual disuse of the opta¬ 
tive mood, for which the subjunctive is substi¬ 
tuted. 

The corruption of the spokeu laugnage went on 
continuously, much as in the case of the Latin. 
For centuries literature still struggled to preserve 
the usages of Attic or at least of the koivtj diakctc- 
roff, but at last this attempt ended, and the popu¬ 
lar speech became also the language of literature, 
being first so used by Theodoras Ptochoprodro- 
mus, a mouk of Constantinople, about a.d. 1160. 
From this date begins the history of modern 
Greek. 

Bibliography. —The first scientific treatment of 
the Greek dialects is found in the work of Ahrens, 
De Graecae Linguae Dialectis t 2 vols. (Berlin, 1839- 
1843). Many of his views require modification, 
however, owing to more recent investigations. 
Much valuable material will be found in Curtins’s 
Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Gramma - 


tit , 10 vols. (Leipzig, 1868 -78); and MerzdorPs 
Sprachwissensch. Abhandl. (Leipzig, 1874). For the 
Homeric dialect see La Roche’s edition of the 
Iliad (Berlin, 1870); D. B. Monro’s Grammar of the 
Homeric Dialect (Oxford, 1882); and Seymour’s In¬ 
troduction to the Homeric Language (Boston, 1885). 
Examples are given by Caner in his Delectus (Leip¬ 
zig, 1883); Meister, Die griechischen Dialekte (Gott. 
1882-89); and by Hoffmaun, Die griechischen Dia¬ 
lekte (Gott. 1891). See also Boisacq, Les Dialectes 
Doriens (Paris, 1891); and Smyth, Greek Dialects , 
part i. Ionic (Oxford, 1894). For Hellenistic and vul¬ 
gar Greek see Winer’s Grammar , part ii. pp. 69-128, 
ed. Moulton ; Mullach, Grammatik der griechischen 
Vulgarsprache (Berliu, 1856); and Sophocles, Glos¬ 
sary of Later and Byzantine Greek (Boston, 1870). 

II. Italian Dialects.— The dialects spoken in 
Italy iu ancieut times and surely traceable to au 
Aryan stock may be roughly divided into two 
main groups—the Umbro-Sabellian and the Latin- 
Faliscan. Their geueral relations and divisions 
are indicated in the diagram given under Italia, 
p. 892. Of the Umbro-Sabellian group, the princi¬ 
pal dialects are the Umbrian and the Oscau. See 
Osci; Umbria. 

The Latin and the Faliscan are so closely allied 
that the Faliscan may be roughly regarded as only 
a rustic variation of the Latin. It was nsed by 
the people of Falerii, a city situated within Etru¬ 
rian territory, and probably one of the twelve con¬ 
federated cities of the Etruscan League. That the 
language of the Falisci was not Etruscau or cog¬ 
nate with Etruscan was noticed by the ancients 
(e. g. Strabo, v. p. 266; Dionys. Hal. i. 21; Cato ap. 
Pliny, H. N. iii. 5, $ 1), and inscriptions found in 
the present century have confirmed its close affin¬ 
ity with Old Latin. Thus the Falisci used the 
Latin R instead of the Etruscan and Umbro-Sabel¬ 
lian character q, and possessed also the Old Latin Z. 
The principal phonetic peculiarity distinguishing 
the Faliscan from the Latin is the represen tat iou 
of an original bh medial by/, as in lofertas for liber - 
tas. See Deecke, Die Falisker (Strassburg, 1885); 
and Conway’s Italic Dialects (announced in 1894). 

Latin was originally spoken only in the plain 
of Latium (q. v.), and seems not to have developed 
any subordinate dialects. For its colloquial and 
rustic forms and usages, see Skrmo Plebeius. The 
best grammars of the language are those of Roby 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1881); Kiihner, Ausfuhrliche 
Grammatik (2 vols. Hanover, 1877-78); Stolz and 
Schmalz in Iwan Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen 
Alterthumswis8cnschaftj vol. ii. (Nordlingen, 1885); 
and Gildersleeve, revised by Lodge (N. Y. 1894). 

Besides the Latin-Faliscan and the Umbro-Sa- 
belliau, Greek was spoken iu the Greek cities of 
southern Italy (Magna Graecia), Keltic by the Gaul¬ 
ish peoples in the north, Etruscan by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Etruria, and at one time in Campania and 
the plain of the Eridauus (Po); while at au early 
period, in the extreme southeast, iuscriptions show 
the existence of a language whose affinities have 
not yet been wholly determined, but which is usu¬ 
ally styled Messapian or Iapygian, and regarded 
as cognate with the language of the Veneti in the 
northeast of Italy. For these dialects, see the 
articles Celtae; Etruria; Messapia; Veneti. 

Dialis Flamen. See Flamen. 

Dialdgus (biakoyos). A dialogue. As a form 
of literary composition, apart from its purely dra- 
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matic use, fcbe dialogue plays au important part in 
the history of Greek and Roman letters. The viv¬ 
idness and pungency of rapid question and reply 
were fully appreciated by the earliest writers. The 
Homeric poems abound in passages whose great 
dramatic force is due to the use of this form. 
Herodotus continually employs it to give pictu- 
resqueiiess and life to his narrative; and this is true 
even of Thucydides, in whose history the so-called 
Melian dialogue at the close of the fifth book, the 
dialogue of Archidamus with the Plataeans (ii. 
71-74), and of the Ambraciot herald and the Acar- 
naniati soldiers of Demosthenes (iii. 113) are strik¬ 
ing examples. The great popularity of the drama 
must have been a direct stimulus to the use of 
the dialogue in prose literature; so that it is not 
surprising to find Plato employing it in his philo¬ 
sophical writings, thus following the example of 
Alexaiuemis of Teos and Zeno of Elea (cf. Mahaffy, 
Hist, of Class. Gk. Lit. ii. pp. 170-174). In this 
way the philosophical argument is worked out in 
a most attractive form, the attack and defence ex¬ 
cite a lively interest, and the reader is artfully 
made to accept the truth of the doctrine by wit¬ 
nessing, as it were, the utter overthrow of its as¬ 
sailants. The qOonoita, or character-pain ting, of the 
dialogues of Plato has never been surpassed, even 
by the greatest dramatists. The subtlest touches 
are here given with wonderful deftness, and a whole 
gallery of portraits is presented to us as varied, as 
delicately drawn, and as life-like as those of En- 
ripides, of Molibre, or of Sbakspeare. In some of 
them, however (e. g. the Pai'menides, Protagoras , 
and Symposium ), the artistic mistake has been 
made of reporting the conversation in the oratio 
obliqua; and in these the sustained indirectuess 
of construction, the crowded infinitives, and the 
absurdity of supposing one man to repeat from 
memory the whole of an intricate dialogue, greatly 
diminish the pleasure of the reader. 

The dialogues of Aristotle are very different^ 
from those of Plato, and are probably a reversion 
to the models of Alexameuus and Zeno. The form 
is still nominally that of a conversation, but in 
fact the divet'bium appears only in the introductory 
parts, and after the argument is once under full 
headway it becomes an almost unbrokeu mono¬ 
logue. The conversational proomium is, therefore, 
rather a device to secure the attention of the reader, 
than an essential part of the work as a whole ; and 
the rjOorroua is conspicuously absent. 

Such of the philosophical and rhetorical writ¬ 
ings of Cicero as adopt the form of the dialogue 
are decidedly Aristotelian rather than Platonic in 
their arrangement and in their lack of dramatic 
ability. Such ure the treatises De Scnectute, De 
Amicitia, the Brutus, the Tusculanae Disputatioues, 
the De Oratore, and the De Repnblica. 

The so-called Dialogi of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(Dialogorum Libri xii.) get the name from the fre¬ 
quent introduction of a second speaker with the 
words inquis, inquit, dicet aliquis, etc., but they are 
in no true sense of the word dialogues at all. 

In Latin literature the title Dialogus is given 
par excellence to a work of Tacitus ( Dialogue de 
Oratonbus), a conversation between a number of 
literary celebrities of the time of Vespasian, who 
in it discuss the decay of oratory under the Em¬ 
pire. The style shows that the dialogue was com¬ 
posed at the time when the writer was in the 
Ciceronian period of his studies and was endeavour¬ 


ing to imitate the diction of that great roaster. 
Hence it differs in many respects from the later 
Tacitean compositions, so that some critics from 
the time of Lipsius have even snspected its authen¬ 
ticity; but in a letter of Pliny (ix. 10,2) addressed to 
Tacitus is found an evident allnsiou to the Dialogus , 
even did not a careful study of the piece itself yield 
sufficient evidence of the authorship. Bee Wein- 
kauff, Untersuchungen Uber den Dialogus des Tacitus 
(Cologne, 1880); and Real, Utrum Dialogus Tacito 
Adscribi Possit (Czernowitz, 1881). Editious are 
those of Ritter (Bonn, 1859), Miohaelis (Leipzig, 
1868), Peter (Jena, 1877), Andresen (Leipzig, 1879), 
Bah re ns (Leipzig, 1881), Peterson (Oxford, 1893), 
Bennett (Boston, 1894), and Gndeman (Boston, 1894). 

Diamartyria ( btapaprvpia ). See Anacrisis. 

Diamastigoslfl (biapa<rriy<aait). A solemnity 
performed at Sparta at the festival of Artemis Or- 
thia (Pausau. iii. 16, $ 6). The ceremouy was this. 
Spartan youths (tyqfioi) were scourged ou the oc¬ 
casion at the altar of Artemis, by persous appoint 
ed for the purpose, until their blood gushed forth 
and covered the altar. The scourging itself was 
preceded by a preparation by which those who in 
tended to undergo the diamastigosis tried to harden 
themselves against its pains. Pausanias describes 
the origin of the worship of Artemis Orthia, and 
of the diamastigosis, iu the following rnanuer: A 
wooden statue of Artemis, which Orestes had 
brought from Taurie, was found in a bush by As- 
trabacus and Alopecus, the sons of Irbns. The two- 
men were immediately struck mad at the sight of 
it. The Limnaeans and the inhabitants of other 
neighbouring places then offered sacrifices to the 
goddess; but a quarrel ensued among them, in 
which several individuals were killed at the altar 
of Artemis, who now demanded atonement for the 
pollution of her sanctuary. From henceforth, hu¬ 
man victims were selected by lot and offered to 
Artemis, until Lycnrgus introduced the scourging 
of youug men at her altar as a substitute for hu¬ 
man sacrifices. 

The diamastigosis, according to this account, 
was a substitute for human sacrifice, and Lycur- 
gus made it also serve his purposes of education, 
in so far as he made it a part of the system of 
hardening the Spartan youths against bodily suf¬ 
ferings (Plut. Lyc. 18). 

Diana (from the root of dies). An ancient Ital¬ 
ian deity, whose name is the feminiue counterpart 
of Ian us (originally Dianas). She was the goddess 
of the moon; of the open air and open country 
with its mountains, forests, springs, and brooks; of 
the chase; and of childbirth, since the moon was 
believed to foster growth (Cic . N. D. ii. 19). Iu 
the latter capacity she, like Inno, bore the second 
title of Lucina. Thus her attributes were akin to 
those of the Greek Artemis, and in the coure© of 
time she was completely identified with her and 
with Hecatd, who resembled her. The most cele¬ 
brated shrine of Diana was at Arioia (q. v.), in a 
grove (nemus), from which she w r as sometimes sim¬ 
ply called Nemorensis (Plin. H. N. xix. 3,33). This 
was on the banks of the modern lake of Neini, 
which was styled the mirror of Diana. Here a male 
deity named Virbius (Ovid, Fast. vi. 756) was wor¬ 
shipped with her, a god of the forest and the chase. 
He was in later times identified with Hippolytns, 
the risen favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary (Bex Nemorensis, Suet. Caliy. 35). 
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He was said to have originated the castom of giving 
the priest's office to a ruuaway slave, who broke 
off a brauch from a particular tree in the precincts 
and slew his predecessor in office in single combat. 
In consequence of this murderous custom the 
Greeks compared Diana of Aricia with the Tanric 
Artemis, and a fable 
arose that Orestes 
had brought the im¬ 
age of that goddess 
into the grove. Di¬ 
ana was chiefly wor¬ 
shipped by women, 
who prayed to her 
for bappiuess in mar¬ 
riage or childbirth. 

The most important 
temple of Diana at 
Rome was on the 
Aventiue, founded by 
Servius Tullius as 
the sanctuary of the 
Latiu confederacy. 

On the day of its 
foundation (August 
13) the slaves had a 
holiday. ThisDiaua 
was completely identified with the sister of Apollo, 
and worshipped simply as Artemis at the Secular 
Games. (See Ludi.) A sign of the original differ¬ 
ence, however, remained. Cows were offered to the 
Diana of the Aveutine, and her temple adorned 
with cows’, not with stags', horns, but it was the 
doe which was sacred to Artemis. See Artemis. 

Dianinm. The modern Denia; a town in His- 
pania Tarraconensis on a promontory of the same 
name (now Cape 8. Martin) founded by the Mas- 
silians. Here stood a celebrated temple of Diaua, 
from which the town derived its name (Pliu. > 
H- X. iii.5,11). | 

Diandmae (8iuvofxal) or Diaddseia (dia&ocrds). 



the names of the demotae from the register, asking 
the opinion of the assembly (diay/rr}(f)t(«r0ai ) re¬ 
specting each individual, whether they thought 
him a true and legitimate citizen or not. Auy one 
then had the right to say what he thought or kuew 
of the person in question, and when auy one was 
impeached a regular trial took place (Demosth. 
c. Eubul. p. 1301, $ 9). If a person was found 
guilty of having usurped the rights of a cit¬ 
izen (diroyfrrf(f>iC«r0ai) f bis name was struck from 
the lexiarchic register, aud he himself was de¬ 
graded to the rank of an alien. But if he did not 
acquiesce in the verdict, but appealed to the great 
courts of justice at Athens, a heavier punishment 
awaited him if he was found guilty there also; 
for he was then sold as a slave, and his property 
was confiscated by the State (Dion. Hal. De Jsaeo r 
c. 16, and the fragment of the speech pro Euphileto 
there preserved). 

If by any accident the lexiarchic registers had 
been lost or destroyed, a careful scrutiuy of the 
same nature as that described above, and likewise 
called 8iayftrj<l)i(ris , took place, in order to prevent 
any spurious citizen from having his name entered 
in the new registers. See DKMua 

The oldest kuown 8iayfrrf(f>iais occurred in B.c. 
445 (Plut. Pericl. 37; Schol. Aristoph Vesp. 1. c.). 

Diarium. A day's allowance for Roman slaves 
or soldiers. 8ee Servus. 

Diary. See Commentaries; Ephemeris. 

Diasia (ra A id<ria). A great festival celebrated 
at Athens, without the walls of the city, in honour 
of Zeus, surnamed MciXt^ior. The whole people 
took part in it, and the wealthier citizens offered 
victims (If pda), while the poorer classes burned 
such incense as their country furnished (Ovpara 
inixvpia). The Diasia took place in the hitter 
half of the month of Anthesterion, with feast¬ 
ing, and was, like most other festivals, accom¬ 
panied by a fair. The etymology of Aiao-ia given 
by most of the ancient grammarians (from Aios and 


Public doles to the Athenian people, resembling ao-rj) is false; the name is a mere derivative from 


the Roman congiarium. To these belong the free 
distributions of corn (Aristoph. Vcsp. 715 foil.), the 
cleruchiae , the revenues from the mines, and the 
theoric fund. See Theoricon. 

Diapsephlais (Aun/ri^urtr). A political institu¬ 
tion at Athens, the object of w T hicli was to prevent 
aliens, or such as were the offspring of an unlawful 
marriage, from assuming the rights of citizens. As 
usurpations of this kiud were not uncommon at 
Athens (Pint. Pericl. 37), various measures hod been 
adopted against them; but, as none of them had 
the desired effect, a new method, the dia\lrr)<f> icrir, 
was devised, according to which the trial of spu¬ 
rious citizens was to be held by the demotae with- 


Aior, as ' Airo\\d>via from 'AnoAAwv. 

Diaatyiua (SmorvAor). See Tkmplum. 

Diatreta (sc. rasa). Cups of glass mentioned by 
Martial (xii.70,9) of an egg-shape, and hence could 
not be put down, but must be emptied at a draught. 
See Vitrum. 

Diaulos (Slav Aor). See Curses. 

Diazoma (didfapa). See Subligaculum. 
Diazom&ta (diafapara). The broad passages in 
the Greek theatre, which horizontally divided the 
successive rows of seats into two or three flights. 
The Latin equivalent is praecinctio (q. v.). See 
Theatrum. 


in whose deme intruders {napiyypairroi) were sus¬ 
pected to exist; for if each deme separately was 
Kept clear of intruders, the whole body of citizens 
would naturally feel the benefit. Every deme, 
therefore, obtained the right or duty at certain 
times to revise its lexiarchic registers, and to ascer¬ 
tain whether any had entered their names who 
bad no claims to the rights of citizeus. The assem¬ 
bly of the demotae, iu which these investigations : 
took place, was held under the presidency of the 
deniarcb or some senator belonging to the deme. 
When the demotae were assembled, an oath w as 
administered to them, in which they promised to 
judge impartially. The president then read out 


Dicaea (Aucata). A town in Thrace on Lake 
Bistonis (Herod, vii. 109). 

Dicaearchia. See Peteoli. 

Dicaearchua (A uuiiapxos). (1) A native of Mes- 
saua in Sicily. He was a scholar of Aristotle's, 
aud is called a Peripatetic philosopher by Cicero- 
(De Off. ii. 5); but, though he wrote some works on 
philosophical subjects, he seems to have devoted 
his attention principally to geography and statis¬ 
tics. His chief philosophical work was two dia¬ 
logues on the soul, each divided into three books, 
one dialogue ( KopivOiatcoi ) being supposed to have 
been held at Corinth, the other at Mityleud (Acer- 
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fiiaKoi). In these he argued against the existence of 
the soul. The greatest performance, however, of 
Dicaearchus was a treatise on the geography, poli¬ 
tics, and manners of Greece, which he called Bios 
‘EXXdflor, “The Life of Greece,” a title imitated by 
Varro in his Vita Populi Romani. All the philosoph¬ 
ical writings of Dicaearchus are lost. His geograph¬ 
ical works have shared the same fate, except a few 
fragments. We have remaining one hundred and 
fifty verses of his *A vaypa<f>rj rffs ‘EXXaSor, or “ De¬ 
scription of Greece,” written in iambic trimeters; 
and also two fragments of the Bios ‘EXXaSor, one 
eontaining a description of Boeotia and Attica, 
and another an account of Mount Pelion. Dicae- 
archus’s maps were extant in the time of Cicero 
(Ep. ad Jtt. vi. 2). Cicero was very fond of the 
writings of Dicaearchus, and speaks of him in 
terms of warm admiration (Ad Jtt. ii.2). In one 
of the extant fragments Dicaearchus quotes Posi- 
•dippus, and must therefore have been alive in b.c. 
289. There is an edition of the fragments of Dicae¬ 
archus by Fuhr (Darmstadt, 1841). 

Dicasterion (StKaarriptov). A word which indi¬ 
cates both the aggregate judges that sat in court 
and the place itself in which they held their sit¬ 
tings. For an account of the former, the reader is 
referred to the article Dicastes ; with respect to 
the latter, our information is very imperfect. In 
the earlier ages there were five celebrated places 
■at Athens Bet apart for the sittings of the judges 
who had cognizance of the graver causes in which 
the loss of human life was avenged or expiated— 
viz., the Areopagites and the Ephctae. These 
places were on the Areopagus; in the Palladium, 
-a sacred place in the southeastern part, of the city ; 
in the Delphinium, a place sacred to the Delphian 
Apollo in the same district; iu the Prytanenm, the 
-ancient sacred hearth of tire State, to the north¬ 
east of the Acropolis; and finally at Phreatto or 
Phreattys in the Piraeus, at the inlet of Zea (Schu¬ 
mann, Antiq. i. 465, Eng. trans.; and the great pas¬ 
sage in Demosth. c. Arintocr. pp. 641-646). The an¬ 
tiquity of these last four is sufficiently vouched for 
by the archaic character of the division of the 
•causes that were appropriated to each : in the first 
we are told that accidental deaths were discussed , 
in the second, homicides confessed, but justified; 
in the third there were quasi-trials of inanimate 
things, which, by falling and the like, had occa¬ 
sioned a loss of human life (see Apsychon Dik£) ; 
iu the fourth, homicides who had returned from 
^xile aud committed a fresh manslaughter were 
appointed to be tried. With respect to these an- 
•cient institutions, of which little more than the 
name remained when the historical age commenced, 
it will be sufficient to observe that in accordance 
with the ancieut Greek feeling respecting homi¬ 
cide—viz. that it involved ceremonial pollution in 
all cases, irrespective of the degree of criminality— 
the presiding judge was invariably the king ar- 
chon, the Athenian rex mcrorum; and that the 
places in which the trials w’ere held were open 
to the sky, to avoid the contamination which the 
judges might incur by being under the same roof 
with a murderer (Antiph. de I'aed. Her. $ 11; cf. 
Phonou Dike). 

The Hcliaea properly so called, and probably, 
also, the majority of the Heliastic courts, were sit¬ 
uated in the Agora; others in various parts of the 
•city. The statement that there were not more 
than ten of these is probably erroneous. Besides 


the Heliaea, the first in numbers and importance, 
the following are named: the Parabyston (xapa- 
fivo-Tov), in which the Eleven presided, and which 
is said to have received its name front its position 
in a remote quarter of the city; the Dicasterion of 
Metiochus, or Metichns, and that of Callea* (to KoX- 
Xftoy), probably named after their builden; the 
Green Court ( Barpa\tovv ) and the Red Court (tom* 
kiovv), the Middle Court (McVop), the Greater Coart 
(Mcifoi/), the New Court (Kao'dr), the Triangular 
Court (T piyoyyov), and the Dicasterion at the holy 
place of Lycus (cVi Awco>), probably near the Ly¬ 
ceum without the city. Dicasteries near the wall* 
and in the street of the Hermoglyphi are men¬ 
tioned with no further indication of their name. 
The Odeum, too, a building erected by Pericles and 
properly destined for musical performances, was 
used for the sittings of Heliastic courts; and so, 
probably, were other places of which no mention 
is found. The dicasts sat upon wooden benches, 
which were covered with rugs or matting (^taBta), 
and there were elevations or tribunes (prfparaU 
upon which the antagonist advocates stood daring 
their address to the court. The space occupied 
by the persons engaged in the trial was protected 
by a railing ( 8pv<f>aicroi ) from the intrusion of the 
bystanders; but in causes which bore upon the 
violation of the Mysteries, a further space of fifty 
feet all rouud was enclosed by a rope, and the se¬ 
curity of this barrier guaranteed by the presence 
of the public slaves. See Demosii. 

Dicastes (StKacrrqs). In its broadest accept* 
tion a judge, but more particularly denoting the 
Athenian functionary of the democratic period, 
commonly rendered “juryman.” Except, however, 
in the circumstance that they were sworn “well 
and truly” to discharge the duties intrusted to 
them, there was little resemblance between an 
Attic dicasterion and an English jury. As dis¬ 
tinguished from the district judges (ot Kara Srjpovf 
Sucatrrat, better know'll by their later name of oi 
TtTTapdKovra ), and from the Nautodicae or judges 
in commercial cases, the dicastae are frequently 
styled Heliastae, aud their courts the Heliastic 
courts. The name comes from rjXtataj a word 
which, like dyopa , denotes both the assembly and 
the place in which it was held; and the court of 
the Heliaea, as the most strongly mauued and the 
first in dignity, being taken as a representative of 
the rest, both names were used indiscriminately. 
Their jurisdiction extended to matters of eveiy 
kind without exception. Iu private canses it is 
highly probable that they acted originally as 
judges of the second iustauce—i. e. of appeal; bat 
in public matters they acted as the primary and 
sole judicial authority. The Heliastae were insti¬ 
tuted by Solon, but wliat was their original noon 
her and how they were nominated at first we do 
not know. At the time when democracy was folly 
developed, when the canses even of the subject 
allies were bronght. before the Athenian courts, 
there were 6000 dicasts or Heliasts, 600 for each 
tril>e, chosen by lot. Previously the number can¬ 
not have been very small; and divisions of the 
whole body into sections, such as we find after* 
wards, may without hesitation be assnmed to have 
existed in the earlier times also. The ballot (iXf 
povv* trriKXrjpovv ra SiKaarqpta , Demosth. «. Eterf* p* 
1144, $ 17 ; sometimes also wXiypov*, after the sad* 
ogy of “ manning” a ship, c. Timocr . p.729, $ H) 
was conducted annaally by the nine mbeae; 
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cording to some authorities their secretary (ypa/x- 
parsvs) made the tenth. 

The lots were drawn, ami the persons chosen 
were sworn, in the earlier ages at a place called 
Ardettus, without the city, on the banks of the 
Ilissus; bnt in after-times at some other spot, of 
which we are not iufortned. The formula of the 
Heliastic oath, preserved in Demosthenes (c. 
Timocr. p.746, $$ 149-151), passed until lately as 
genuine, and was accepted as such by Scbomann 
in his early writings {Aft. Process, etc.) as well as 
by other recent scholars. The first hint that, like 
most of the documents embodied in the Demosthe¬ 
nic speeches, it was the patchwork of a late gram¬ 
marian, seems to have been giveu by Schumann 
in his Antiquities (1855); and the point was com¬ 
pletely proved in a special dissertation by Wes- 
tennann in 1859. The whole number of 6000 
Heliasts was divided into ten sections of 500 
each, so that 1000 remained over, in order, when 
necessary, to serve for the filling of vacancies in 
the sections. These sectious, as well as the places 
of meeting, were called Dicasteria, and in each 
section members of all the tribes were mingled to¬ 
gether. Each Heliast received, as a certificate of 
his appointment, a bronze tablet (nipdiuop, crvpfio- 
\ov) with his name and the number or letter of the 
section to which he belonged (from A to K). Three 
of these (rvp&oka have been found, inscribed as 
follows: B. ANTIXAPM02 AAMH[TPEY2], A..AIO- 
AQP02 4>PEA[PPI02], E. AEINIA2 AAAIEY2: and 
bear besides representations of owls and Gorgon 
heads, and other devices symbolic of the Athenian 
people (Boeckh, C. I. G. nos. 207-209). 

As often as courts were to be held the Heliastae 
assembled in the Agora, and the courts in which 
each section had to sit for the day were there as¬ 
signed by the Thesmothetae by lot. But it did 
not happen always, or iu every suit, that whole 
sections sat; on the contrary, sometimes cases 
were tried only by parts of a section, sometimes 
by several sectious combined, accordiug to the im¬ 
portance of the issues. Provision, however, was 
made that the number should be always an uneveu 
one, in order to avoid an equality of the votes; 
and if w-e fiud the number of 200 or 2000 dicasts 
meutioned, we are to assume that the round num¬ 
bers ouly are given instead of 201 or 2001. For 
examples of the actual figures, we have iu Demos¬ 
thenes a court of 1001 dicasts taken from two sec¬ 
tions {dutcuTTTjpioiv dvolp (is (pa tcai %i Xiovs 
fUvcsp, c. Timocr. p. 702, $ 9); and one of 1501 from 
three sections in Lex Seguer. s. v. rjXiaia. The usual 
number in the Heliaea appears to have been 501. 

For the trial of certain classes of cases Heliastae 
of a peculiar qualification were required; as, for 
instance, in the case of profaners of the Mysteries, 
when the initiated only were allowed to judge; 
and in that of military offenders, who were left to 
the justice of those only whose comrades they 
were, or should have been at the time when the 
offeuce was alleged to have been committed. After 
this ballot on the day of the trial each member of 
the section received a staff with the colour and 
number of the court in which he had to sit; this 
might serve both os a ticket to procure admittance 
and also to distinguish him from any loiterer who 
might endeavour clandestinely to obtain a seat 
after business had beguu. That the dicasts were 
not sworn afresh before every case seems certain— 
the oath originally taken at the annual election 


sufficed. The legal age of the Heliastae was at 
least thirty, and of course the full franchise («Vm- 
fiia) was another condition of eligibility. No per¬ 
quisite was ever more jealously guarded. For an 
atimos to attempt to earn the dicast’s fee was a 
capital offeuce, aud a case is mentioned in which 
this law was actually carried out (Demosth. c. Mid. 
p. 573, $ 182). It would appear that they were only 
balloted for from among those who voluntarily of¬ 
fered themselves; we have uo information on this 
point, but after the custom of payment was intro¬ 
duced there would be no lack of candidates. 

This payment (picOos dueaoruedr, more usually 
ro dixaoTtKov) is said to have been first instituted 
by Pericles. It is generally supposed from Aris¬ 
tophanes ( Nub. 863), who makes Strepsiades say 
that with the first obolus lie ever received as a 
dicast he bought a toy for his son, that it was at 
first only one obolus. It increased rapidly under 
the influence of the demagogues (Aristot. ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 682; Schol. Ran. 140; Poll. viii. 
113; Hesych. s. v. ducaoTiicov 8uid. s. v. rjXtaaral). 
Three oboli or the trioboton (rpuaftoXop) occurs as 
early as B.c. 425 in the comedies of Aristophanes, 
and is after wards mentioned frequently (Aristoph. 
Eq. 51, 255; Vesp. 300,663,684). The paymeut was 
made at the eud of the day’s work by the Colacre- 
tae (q. v.), in exchange for the staff (fdaKrqpia) and 
ticket ( avpfioXov ) with which, as we have seen, 
each dicast was already provided on entering the 
court (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut . 277; Suid. s. v. /9a#c- 
rrjpia ; Poll. viii. 16). No doubt the staves only 
were given up, to be redistributed on another trial; 
the bronze avpftoXa merely shown, and retaiued 
by the dicast, as they were inscribed with his 
name and had to serve him throughout tile year; 
unless we are to suppose that two different kinds 
of avpfioXa were used. 

Dicaatfcon (dtKaartKov). See Dicastes. 

Dice. See Ala ; Talus ; Tesseha. 

Dikd (Aon;). The personification of Justice. In 
Greek mythology she is the daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, aud sister of Euuomia (Order) aud Eirend 
(Peace). She is represeuted as one of the Horae; 
as the attendant aud adviser ( ndps&pos , (vp(dpos) 
of her father; and as the avenger of wrong who 
smites the wicked with the sword forged for her 
by Aesa. Iu this last character she resembles the 
Erinnyes, though, unlike them, she not only pun¬ 
ishes wrong but rewards virtue. 

Dikd (diKT)). A term of Attic law which signi¬ 
fies generally any proceedings at law by one party 
directly or mediately against others. The object 
of all such actions is to protect the body politic, or 
one or more of its individual members, from injury 
and aggression—a distinction which has in roost 
countries suggested the division of all causes into 
two great classes, the public and the private, and 
assigned to each its peculiar form aud treatment. 
At Atheus the first of these was implied by the 
terms public dUai or dywres, or still more pecu¬ 
liarly by ypatfml ; causes of the other class were 
termed private dUai or dyupes, or simply dUat in 
its limited sense. There is a still further subdivi¬ 
sion of ypa<pai into drjpoa-iai and ibiat, of which the 
former is somewhat analogous to impeachments 
for offences directly agaiust the State; the latter to 
criminal prosecutions, in which the State appears 
as a party mediately injured in the violence or oth¬ 
er wrong done to individual citizens. It will be 
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observed that cases frequently arise which, with 
reference to the wrong complained of, may with 
equal propriety be brought before a court in the 
form of the ypa<f>r) last mentioned, or in that of au 
ordinary 8 ** 17 ; and under these circumstances the 
laws of Athens gave the prosecutor an ample 
choice of methods to vindicate his rights by pri¬ 
vate or public proceedings, much in the same way 
as a plaintiff in modern times may, for the same 
offence, prefer au indictment for assault or bring 
his civil action for trespass on the person. It 
will be necessary to mention some of the principal 
distinctions in the treatment of causes of the two 
great classes above mentioned before proceeding 
to discuss the forms and treatment of the private 
lawsuit. 

In a 8 t*» 7 , only the person whose rights were al¬ 
leged to be affected, or the legal protector (*vp*or) 
of such person, if a minor or otherwise incapable 
of appearing suo iure, was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff; in public causes, with the 
exception of some few' in which the person injured 
or his family were peculiarly bouud and interest¬ 
ed to act, any free citizen, and sometimes, when 
the State was directly attacked, almost any alien, 
was empowered to do so. In all private causes, 
except those of c^ovXtjs, ftiaitov, and f£a*pt(rfa>r, 
the penalty or other subject of contention was ex¬ 
clusively recovered by the plaintiff; while in most 
others the State alone, or jointly with the prose¬ 
cutor, profited by the pecuniary punishment of the 
offender. The court fees, called xpirravsla, were 
paid in private but not in public causes; and a 
public prosecutor who compromised the action 
with tho defendant was in most cases punished 
by a fine of a thousand drachmas and a modified 
disfranchisement, while there was no legal imped¬ 
iment at any period of a private lawsuit to the 
reconciliation of the litigant parties (Meier, Att. 
Process , p. 163). 

The proceedings iu the 8**17 were commenced by 
a summons to the defendant ( npoo-KXrjo-is ) to ap¬ 
pear on a certain day before the proper magis¬ 
trate (d(ray<oy€vs)t ai, d there atmwer the charges 
preferred against him (Aristoph. Nub. 1221). This 
summons was often served by the plaintiff in per¬ 
son, accompanied by one or two witnesses (see 
Cletkres), whose names were endorsed upon the 
declaration (A?j£*r or tyKXrjpa). If there were au 
insufficient service of the summons, the lawsuit 
was styled dnpdo’KXrjrot and dismissed by the 
magistrate (Hesych.). From the circumstance of 
the same officer who conducted the dpatcpuris be¬ 
ing also necessarily present at the trial, and as 
there were besides dies nefasli (d 7 ro$pd 8 cr) and 
festivals duriug which none, or only some spe¬ 
cial causes could be commenced, the power of 
the plaintiff in selecting his time was, of course, 
in some degree limited; and of several causes, we 
kuow that the time for their iustitution was par¬ 
ticularized by law (Aristoph. Nub. 1190). There 
were also occasions upon which a personal arrest 
of the party proceeded against took the place of, 
or at all events was simultaneous with, the ser¬ 
vice of the sumtnous; as, for instance, when the 
plaintiff doubted whether such party would not 
leave the country to avoid answering the ac¬ 
tion ; and accordingly we find that in such cases 
(Demosth. c. Zenoth. p. 890, $ 29; c. Aristog. i. p. 
788, $ 60) an Athenian plaintiff* might compel a 
foreigner to accompany him to the polemarcb’s of¬ 


fice, and there produce bail for his appearance, or, 
failing to do so, submit to remaiu in custody till 
the trial. The word *arryyvav is peculiarly used 
of this proceeding. Between the service of tbe 
summons and appearance of the parties before the 
magistrate, it is very probable that the law pre¬ 
scribed the intervention of a period of five days 
(Meier, Att. Process, p. 580). If both parties ap¬ 
peared, the proceedings commenced by the plain¬ 
tiff putting in his declaration, and at the same 
time depositing his share of the court fees (xpvra- 
vda), the non-payment of which was a fatal ob¬ 
jection to the further progress of a cause (Matr 
thiae, de Jud. Ath . p. 261). These were very tri¬ 
fling in amount. If the subject of litigation was 
rated at less than 100 drachmae, nothing was paid; 
if at more than 100 drachmae and less than 1000 
drachmae, 3 drachmae was a sufficient deposit, and 
so on iu proportion. Tbe deposits being made, it 
became the duty of the magistrate, if no manifest 
objection appeared on the face of the declaration, 
to cause it to be writteu out on a tablet, aud ex¬ 
posed for the inspection of the public on the wall 
or other place that served as the cause list of his 
court (Meier, Att. Process , p. 605). 

Tho magistrate then appointed a day for tbs 
further proceedings of the anacrusis (q. v.), which 
was done by drawing lots for the priority in case 
there was a plurality of causes instituted at tbs 
same time; aud to this proceeding the phrase 
Xay\dvav dtKrjv, which generally deuotes to bring 
au action, is to be primarily attributed. If tbe 
plaintiff failed to appear at the anacrisis, the suit, 
of course, fell to the ground; if the defendant 
made default, judgment passed against him (Mei¬ 
er, Att. Process, p. 623). Both parties, however, 
received an official sumuious before their non- 
appearance was made the ground of either rwolL 
An affidavit might at this, as well as at other pe¬ 
riods of the action, be made iu behalf of a person 
unable to attend upon the given day, and this 
would, if allowed, have the effect of postponing 
further proceedings (vnatpotria) ; it might, how¬ 
ever, be combated by a counter-affidavit to tbe 
effect that the alleged reason was unfounded or 
otherwise insufficient (dvOvn&poo-ta ); and a ques¬ 
tion would arise upon this point, the decision of 
which, when adverse to the defendant, would ren¬ 
der him liable to the penalty of contumacy (De¬ 
mosth. c. Otgmp. p. 1174, $ 25). The plaintiff was 
iu this case said sprjpjjv cXc*?; the defendant, q>v 
prjv 6<t>Xitv, 8 ** 17 ? being the word omitted iu both 
phrases. If the cause were primarily brooght be¬ 
fore au umpire (duurrjrrfs), the anacrisis was con¬ 
ducted by him ; in cases of appeal it was dispensed 
with as unnecessary. The anacrisis begau with 
the affidavit of the plaintiff (npovpoaia), then fol¬ 
lowed the answer of the defendant (dvrvpocia or 
dmypa(f>f)) (see Antigraphe), then the parties pro¬ 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced their 
evidence to writing, and put in originals, or an- 
thenticated copies, of all tbe records, deeds, and 
contracts that might be useful in establishing 
their case, as well as memoranda of offers sod 
requisitions then made by either side (xposX^ 
(ret*). The whole of the documents were then, if 
the cause took a straightforward course (toMudaX 
enclosed on tbe last day of tbe anacrists ia a css* 
ket which was sealed and intrusted to the 

custody of tbe presiding magistrate till it was p«* 
dneed and opened at the trial. Duriag tfcafettf* 
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val no alteration in its contents was permitted, 
and accordingly evidence that had been discov¬ 
ered after the anacrisis was not producible at the 
trial (Demoetli. c. Boeot. i. p. 999, $ 18). In some 
causes, the trial before the dicasts was by law ap¬ 
pointed to come on within a given time; in such 
as were not provided for by such regulations, we 
may suppose that it would principally depend 
upon the leisure of the magistrate. The parties, 
however, might defer the day ( Kvpia ) by mutual 
consent (Demosth. c. Phaen. p. 1042, $ 12). Upou 
the court being assembled the magistrate called 
on the cause (Platner, Process und Klagen , i. 182), 
aud the plaintiff opened his case. At the com- 
mencemeut of the speech the proper officer (6 «</>' 
vbup) filled the clepsydra with water. As long as 
the water flowed from this vessel the orator was 
permitted to speak; if, however, evidence was 
to be read by the officer of the court or a law re¬ 
cited the water was stopped till the speaker re¬ 
commenced. The quantity of water, or, iu other 
words, the length of the speeches, was not by any 
means the same in all causes: in the speech against 
Macartatns, and elsewhere, one amphora only was 
deemed sufficient; eleven are mentioned iu the im¬ 
peachment of Aeschines for misconduct in his em¬ 
bassy. In some few cases, as those of Kaxcotrit, ac¬ 
cording to Harpocration, no limit was prescribed. 
The speeches were sometimes interrupted by the 
cry Kardfiaj “ go down in effect, 44 cease speak¬ 
ing ”—from the dicasts, which placed the advo¬ 
cate in a serious dilemma; for if after this he 
still persisted in his address, he could hardly fail 
to offend those who bade him stop; if he obeyed 
the order, it might be found, after the votes had 
been taken, that it had emanated from a minori¬ 
ty of the dicasts (Aristoph. Vesp. 980). After the 
speeches of the advocates, which were iu general 
two on each side, aud the incidental reading of 
the documentary aud other evidence, the dicasts 
proceeded to give their judgment by ballot. Sec 
Psephos. 

When the principal poiut at issue was decided 
iu favour of the plaintiff, there followed, in the 
case of a diicrj Tipgrrjj a further discussion as to the 
amouut of damages, or peualty, which the defend¬ 
ant should pay. (See Timema.) If the penalty 
was already prescribed by law, the suit was de¬ 
scribed as aripjjTos, not requiring assessment (De- 
niosth. c. Mid. p. 543, $ 90). The method of vot¬ 
ing upon this question seems to have varied, in 
that the dicasts used a small tablet instead of a 
ballot-ball, upon which those that approved of 
the heavier penalty drew a long line, the others a 
short one (Aristoph. Vesp. 167). Upon judgmeut 
being given in a private suit, the Athenian law 
left its execution very much in the hands of the 
successful party, who was empowered to seize the 
movables of his antagonist as a pledge for the 
payment of the money or institute an action of 
ejectment (ffovXijr) agaiust the refractory debtor. 
The judgment of a court of dicasts was in general 
decisive (due?; avTonXgs ); but upon certain occa¬ 
sions, as, for instance, when a gross case of per¬ 
jury or conspiracy could be proved by the unsuc¬ 
cessful party to have operated to his disadvantage, 
the cause, upon the conviction of such conspirators 
or witnesses, might be commenced dc novo. In ad¬ 
dition to which, the party against whom judgment 
has passed by default had the power to revive the 
cause, upon proving that his non-appearance in 


court was unavoidable (Platner, Process und Klagen , 
i. 396); this, however, was to be exercised within 
two months after the original jndgment. If the 
parties were willing to refer the matter to an um¬ 
pire (diaiTTjrgs), it was iu the power of the magis¬ 
trate to transfer the proceedings as they stood to 
that officer; and iu the same way, if the diaetetes 
considered the matter in hand too high for him, he 
might refer it to the elo’ayuyevs, to be brought by 
him before an Heliastic court. The whole of the 
proceedings before the diaetetes were analogous 
to those before the dicasts, and bore equally the 
name of ding ; but it seems that the phrase avrtXa- 
X*fy rrjp prj ovaav is peculiarly applied to the revi¬ 
val of a cause before the umpire iu which judg¬ 
ment had passed by default. 

The following are the principal actions, both 
public and private, which we read of iu the Greek 
writers, and which are briefly defined iu this Dic¬ 
tionary under their several heads: 

A ikt] or Tpa<f>g — ' Ay fupyiov: ' Aypa(f>iov: ' Ay pa- 
(f>ov /ifraXXov : AiKiat : *AXoyeov: * Avayuygt: * A vav- 
pa^lov : * Ap8pano8urpov : 'Av8pano8u>v : Anargatut 
rov dirjfwv : *A(ftoppgt: \\no\(fy(ut : ' Anoniptytut : 
' Anoppgcr tut : * Anpoaraaiov : 'Apyias ' *Apyvptov : 
*A <rt$*iat : ’Acrrparcias : AirropoXiat: Bfftaiuafus: 
Biaiup : B \Xdftgs: BovX(v(T€us : Kaicgyopias : K aico- 
Xoyiat : KaKuacut: Kcikotcxpicop : Kdpnov : KaraXv- 
ac <os rov dgpov: KaraoTctwrijr: KAonfjs : A occur pov : 
Af tXiat : Aupup : Ac opofccpias : ’Eyyvgt : * Epouciov: 
*Enirpigpapxgparot : 'Enirponijs : 'E£ayuygs : *E (ai- 
pco-foas : *E£ovXgs : 'Apnaygt : E ipypov : *E ratpg- 
j erf cot : *Ifpo<n/Xias > .* 'YnoftoXgs : *Y/9pfa>r: Attnopap- 
rvpiov : Atinorairriov: A( moor par iov : Annora^tov : 

| MlctOov : Mur0cocrfa)y oikov : Moc^ciar : N opierparot 
8ui<f>0opat : Oik tat: HapaKaraOgKgt: Tlapapotat : Ila- 
papopup: Ilapanpeer ft fiat: Hap*toypaffirjt: 4 >appd- 
kup : <&opov : <t>updt d<f>apovt tcai ptOgpfpipgt : 4>0o- 
pdt tup fkivOcpup : Ylpoayuytat : Upo&oaiat: JJpo- 
(t<r(f>opdt: IIpoiKot: V(v8*yypa<Pgs : 'kfvdoicXiprfuir l 
'k tvbopapTvpiup : ‘ PgropiKT): Sicvpla : Sirov : Svko- 
(jmvriat : SvpfioXai up or SvpBtjkup napafddatut : 
Tpavparos €K npopoiat : T vpappidos. 8ee Dicastes ; 
Judicial Procedure ; and for the Roman ac¬ 
tions, Actio. 

Dicrdtua (tiUporos). See Navis. 

Dictaeus. See Dicte. 

Dictamnnm Promontorium. See Dictvn- 
naeum Promontorium. 

Dictator. The Latin term for a magistrate ap¬ 
pointed for special emergencies, after auspices 
duly taken by the consuls on the commission of 
the Seuate. The dictator was never appointed 
for more than six months. The first instance of 
the appointment occurred in B.c. 501. The dic¬ 
tator was usually, though not always, chosen from 
the number of consnlares } or men who had held the 
office of consul. No plebeian was elected before 
b.c. 356. He was always nominated for a particu¬ 
lar or specified purpose, on the fulfilment of wjiicli 
he laid dow n his office. He combined the supreme 
judicial with the supreme military power, and 
there was, originally, no appeal against his pro¬ 
ceedings, even the veto of the tribunes being pow¬ 
erless against him. He was free from responsibil¬ 
ity for his acts, and could therefore not be called 
to account on the expiration of his term of office, 
the case of Camillas, who was so impeached, being 
very peculiar. (See Becker, Bom. Alterth. ii. pt. 2, 
p. 172.) That the dictator was free from subsequent 
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attack is expressly stated by Dion. Hal. (v. 70, vii. 
56), Appiau (B. C. ii. 23), and others. His insignia 
were the sella curulis and the toga praetexta, and he 
was attended by twenty-four lictors, who represent¬ 
ed the lictors of two consuls, and who even in the 
city bore axes in their bundles of rods, as a sign of 
unlimited power of life and death. His assistant 
was the magistei • equitum (master of the horse), who 
was bouud absolutely to obey his commands, and 
whom he had to nominate immediately after his 
own electiou. The original function of the dic¬ 
tator was military; but after b.c. 363 a dictator 
was occasionally chosen, in the absence of the con¬ 
suls, for other purposes than dealing with external 
danger or internal troubles—especially to hold the 
games or religious festivities. The office gradual¬ 
ly passed out of use, though not legally abolished. 
The last military dictator was appointed in B.c. 
206, the last absolutely in B.c. 202. The dictator¬ 
ships of Sulla and Caesar who was named perpet¬ 
ual dictator not long before his death, were anti¬ 
republican and unconstitutional. After Caesar 
had been murdered, in B.c. 44, the office was abol¬ 
ished forever by a law of Marcus Antonius. See 
Mommsen, Romische Staaisrecht , ii. 133-172; Beck¬ 
er, Bom. Alterth. ii. pt. 2, p. 150 foil. 

DictA (A ikttj). A mountain in the east of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been reared. Hence 
he bore the surname Dictaeus. The Roman poets 
frequently employ the adjective Dictaeus as synony¬ 
mous with Creticus. 

Dictionaries. See Glossarium ; Lexicon. 

Dictynna (A bcTvwa or Aiterwa). A surname 
of both Britomartis aud Artemis, two divinities 
who were subsequently identified. The name is 
connected with dtrrvov, u a hunting-net,” aud was 
borne by Britomartis and by Artemis as goddesses 
of the chase (Herod, iii. 59). See Artemis ; Brito¬ 
martis. 

Dictynnaeum or Dictammim Promontorium. 

A promontory on the northern coast of Crete, tow¬ 
ards the northwest. This promontory, auswering 
to the Psacum Promontorium of Ptolemy, forms 
the termination of a chain called Tityrus by Stra¬ 
bo. On its summit was placed a celebrated tem¬ 
ple of the nymph Britomartis or Dictynna (Diod. 
Sic. v. 76). See Dictynna. 

Dictynnia (ra Aiktvpviq). A festival with sac¬ 
rifices, celebrated at Cydonia in Crete, in honour 
of Artemis, surnamed AiKTvvva , from Socrvov, “a 
hunter’s net ” (Diod. Sic. v. 76). Particulars re¬ 
specting its celebration are not known. Artemis 
AiKTvvva was also worshipped at Sparta (Pausan. 
iii. 12, $ 7) and at Ainbrysos in Phocis (Pausan. 
x. 36, $ 3). 

Dictys (Aocrur), called Cretensis. A Cretan, 
said to have accompanied Idoineueus to the Trojan 
War, aud to have written a history of that contest. 
This work (Ephemeris Belli Troiani ), according to 
the accouut that has come down to us, was discov¬ 
ered in the reign of Nero, in a tomb near Cnossus, 
which was laid opeu by au earthquake. It was 
asserted to have been written in Phoenician on 
bark, and translated into Greek by one Eupraxides 
or Eupraxis. We have a pretended Latin version 
by one C. Septimius, who probably lived in the 
time of the emperor Diocletian. The work of Sep- 
timins contains the first five books, with an abridg¬ 
ment of the remainder. This work is a part of the 


fictitious literature that sprang up iu the first cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and, though worthless 
except as a literary curiosity, it was au important 
source of the romances of the Middle Ages. (See 
Dares). Good editions are those of Dederich 
(Bonn, 1832-37), and Meister (Leipzig, 1872). See 
Dnuger, Dictys - Septimius : iiber die ursprunglicke 
Abfassung und die Quellen der Ephemeris (Dresden, 
1878). 

Didascalia (SiBaoicaXta). (1) The performance 
of a drama. (2) The pieces brought forward for 
performance at a dramatic entertainment. (3) A 
board hung up iu the theatre, with short uotices 
as to the time and ptace of the contest, the com¬ 
peting poets, their plays and other successes, per¬ 
haps also the choregi , and the most celebrated 
actors. These documents, so important for the 
history of the drama, were first collected ami ar¬ 
ranged by Aristotle, whose example was followed 
by the Alexandrian scholars Callimachus, Aris¬ 
tophanes of Byzantium, aud others. From these 
writings, also called didascaliae } but now unfortu¬ 
nately lost, come the scanty notices preserved by 
grammarians and scholiasts upou the particular 
tragedies and comedies. Following the example 
of the Greeks, the Romans provided the dramas of 
their own poets with didascaliae , as for distance 
those attached to the comedies of Terence and the 
Stichus of Plautus. 

Didiua Salviua Iulianus. A Roman who 
bought the Romau Empire from the praetorian 
guards, w'hen they put up the Empire for sale after 
the death of Pertinax, a.d. 193. The price paid was 
25,000 sesterces ($1000) to each soldier. After reign¬ 
ing for two mouths (March 28 to June 1), he was 
murdered by the soldiers while Severus was march¬ 
ing against the city. His life was written by Spar- 
tianus. 

Dido (Aiftay), also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She w T as a daughter of 
a Tyrian kiug, Bolus, Agenor, or Mutgo, aud sis¬ 
ter of Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crowu 
after the death of his father. Dido was mar¬ 
ried to her wealthy uncle, Acerbas or Sicbaeo.% 
who was murdered by Pygmalion. Upon this, 
Dido secretly sailed from Tyre with his treasures, 
accompanied by some noble Tyrians, and passed 
over to Africa. Here she purchased as much land 
as might be enclosed with the hide of a bull, 
but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the 
thinnest possible strips, and with them she sur¬ 
rounded a spot on which she built a citadel called 
Byrsa (from /Septra, “ lmll’s-hide ”). Arouud this 
fort the city of Carthage arose and soon became 
a powerful and flourishing place. The neigh¬ 
bouring king, Hiarbas, jealous of the prosperity 
of the new city, demanded the baud of Dido in 
marriage, threatening Carthage with war in case 
of refusal. Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her 
late husband; but seeing that the Carthaginians 
expected her to comply with the demands of Hiar¬ 
bas, she pretended to yield to their wishes, and 
under pretence of soothing the maues of Acerbas 
by expiatory sacrifices she erected a funeral pile* 
on which she stabbed herself iu presence of her 
people. After her death she was worshipped by 
the Carthaginians as a divinity. Vergil has in¬ 
serted iu his Aencid the legend of Dido, with va¬ 
rious modifications. According to the common 
chronology, there was au interval of more than 
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300 years between the capture of Troy (b.c. 1184) | 
and the foundation of Carthage (b.c. 853); but 
Vergil, nevertheless, makes Dido a contemporary j 
of Aeneas, with w hom she falls in love on his ar¬ 
rival in Africa. When Aeneas hastened to Beek 
the new home which the gods had promised him, 
Dido, in despair, destroyed herself ou a funeral 
pile. She was worshipped at Carthage and may 
be identified with Iuuo Caelestis, the Roman rep¬ 
resentative of the Phoenician Astart£. See Verg. 
Jen. bks. i.-iv. and vi.; and the article Aeneas. 

Didrachmon (b&paxpop). See Drachma. 

Didjhna (ra Aifivpa). See BraxCHIDAK. 

Didymus (A itivpos). A famous grammarian, the 
son of a seller of fish at Alexandria, who was born 
in the consulship of Antouius and Cicero, B.c. 63, 
and flourished in the reign of Augustus. Macro- j 
bins calls him the greatest grammarian of his own 
or any other time ( Saturn . v. 18, 9). According to 
Athenaeus (iv. 139), be published 3500 volumes, and 
had written so much that he was called u the for- 
getter of books” (/3i/9AioXddar), for he often himself 
forgot what he had written; aud also “ the man 
with brazen bowels” (^aA/ccVfpor), from his un¬ 
wearied industry. He wrote, among other things, 
commentaries on Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Cratinus, 
Eupolis, Aristophanes, Menander, Antiphon, Isaeus, 
Hyperides, Aeschines, Demosthenes, and Thucyd¬ 
ides ; on Ion; and also on the plays of Phrvnicbus; 
several treatises against Iuba, king of Mauretania; 
a book on the corruption of style; and a great 
number of historical aud antiquarian treatises. 
The most important production of Didymus was 
his very learned treatise on the edition of Homer I 
by Aristarchus (q. v.), parts of which are pre¬ 
served in the Venetian scholia on Homer. His lex¬ 
ical works, in fact, were the source of innumerable 
lexica, scholia, etc. The collection of proverbs ex¬ 
tant under the name of Zenobius was partly taken i 
from a previous collection made by Didymus. The , 
fragments of Didymus may be fouud in the collec¬ 
tion by M. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1854). See the ac¬ 
count of Didymus in Wilamowitz, Enrip. Ueracle*, 

i. 157-168; and Susemihl, Oeschichle d. grieeh. Lit. 

ii. 195-210,688 foil. (1892). See Didascai.ia ; Scho¬ 
lium. 

Diefenbach, Lorenz. A celebrated German 
philologist, born at Ostheim, in the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, Jnly 29th, 1806. He studied theology and 
philology at Giessen, aud after travelling exten¬ 
sively, was settled as pastor and librarian at Solme- 
Laubacb, and in 1848 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Here, from 1865 until 1876, he was the second 
librarian to the city. A writer and scholar of 
much versatility, he produced a large number of 
works in general literatnre, including verse and 
prose fictiou, besides the famous books on lin¬ 
guistic topics whereby he will be longest remem¬ 
bered. These are Cel/ica, 3 vols. (1840); Verglei- 
chenden Worterbuch der Gothischen Sprache , 2 vols. 
(1846-51); Glossarium Latino-Germanieum Mediae 
et Jnfimae Aetatis (1857), being a supplement to 
the great work of Ducange (q. v.); and Origine a 
Europae , 2 vols. (1874), completed by Whicker in 
1885. Diefenbach died at Darmstadt, March 28, 
1883. 

DiengySsis (Bieyyvrjats). See Engy£. 

Dies. The ancients distinguished (1) dive civilis 


(pvx6r)p*pop), the time in which the sun apparent¬ 
ly completed a course around the earth, including 
thus both uight and day; aud (2) dies naturalis or 
the time between the risiug aud the setting of 
the sun. The civil day began with the Athenians 
at the setting of the sun ; with the Romans (as 
with the Egyptians and Hipparchus) at midnight ; 
with the Bahyloniaus at the rising of the sun, 
and with the Umbriaus at mid-day (Macrob. Sat¬ 
urn. i. 3; Gell. iii. 2). 

At the time of the Homeric poems, the natural 
day was divided into three parts (II. xxi. 111). 
The first, called rjd>s, began with suurise and com¬ 
prehended the whole space of time during which 
light seemed to be increasing—i. e. till mid-day 
(//. viii. 66, ix. 84; Od. ix. 56). The second part 
was called picrop rjpap or mid-day, during which 
the sun w as thought to stand still (Hermias, ad 
Plat. Vhaedr. p. 342). The third part bore the name 
of b(Lkr) or b'UXov fjpap (Od. xvii. 606; cf. Butt- 
man’s Lexilog. ii. u. 95), which derived its name 
from the increased warmth of the atmosphere. 
The last part of the dciXrj was sometimes desig¬ 
nated by the words 7ror< *<nrepa or fiovXvros (Od. 
xvii. 191; //.xvi.779). 

The first and last of the divisions made at the 
time of Homer were afterwards subdivided into 
two parts. The earlier part of the morning was 
termed npiot or rrp<p rijs tj pi pas ; the later — i. e. 
from 9 or 10 till noon— irXr)6ovo’rjs r?)r ayopas or 
ire pi nXrjOovaap ayopap. The piaop fjpap of Homer 
was afterwards expressed by ptoypfipia, pi crop 
t) pi pas , or pi<rr) rjpipa, and comprehended, as be¬ 
fore, the middle of the day, when the sun seemed 
neither to rise nor to decline. The two parts of 
the afternoon were called 8ciXr) np<otrj or npma , 
and &€i\r} oyfriri or oy/fia. This division continued 
to be observed down to the latest period of Grecian 
history, though another more accurate division, and 
one more adapted to the purposes of common life, 
was introduced at an early period; for Anaximan¬ 
der, or according to others, Anaximenes, is said to 
have made the Greeks acquainted with the use 
of the Babylonian chronometer or sundial (called 
7roXos or oopoXoyiop, sometimes with the epithet 
aKioOgpiKop or rjXiapapdpop), by means of which the 
natural day was divided into twelve equal spaces 
of time. These spaces were, of course, longer or 
shorter according to the various seasons of the 
year. The name hours (2>pat), however, did not 
come into general use till a very late period, and 
the difference between natural and equinoctial 
hours was first observed by the Alexandriau astron¬ 
omers. See Pollux, Onom. i. 68. 

During the early ages of the history of Rome, 
the natural pheuoiueua of increasing light and 
darkness formed with the Romans, as with the 
Greeks, the standard of division, as we see from 
the vague expressions in Censorinus (De Die Nat. 

I 24). In the Twelve Tables only the rising aud the 
i setting of the sun and mid-day ( meridiee ) were 
| mentioned as the parts into which the day was 
1 then divided. Varro (L. L. vi. 4, 5) and Isidorus 
(Orig. v. 30 and 31) likewise distinguished three 
parts of the day—viz. mane, meridies , and suprema, 
sc. tempeetas, after which no assembly could be held 
iu the Forum. 

But Ae division of the day most generally ob¬ 
served by the Romaus was that into tempus ante - 
meridianum and pomeridianum , the meridies itself 
being considered only as a point at which the one 
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ended and tlie oilier commenced. As it was of im¬ 
portance that this moment should be known, an 
officer (see Accknsi) of the consuls was directed 
to proclaim the time of mid-day, when from the 
Guria lie saw’ the sun standiug between the Rostra 
and the Graecostasis. The division of the day iuto 
twelve equal spaces, which, here as in Greece, were 
shorter in winter than in summer, was adopted at 
the time when artificial means of measuring time 
were introduced among the Romans from Greece. 
This was about the year B.c. 293, when L. Papirius 
Cursor, before the w’ar with Pyrrhus, brought to 
Rome au instrument called solan um horologium , 
or simply solarium (Plant, ap. Gellium , iii. 3, $ 5; 
Plin. H. N. vii. $ 212). Iu b.c. 263, M. Valerius Mes- 
sala brought one which he had takeu at the capture 
*of Catiua; and although this w as incorrect, having 
been constructed for a place 4° farther south thau 
Rome, it was in use for 99 years before the error 
was discovered. In B.c. 164, the censor Q. Marcins 
Philippus had a more exact sundial constructed; 
but. the time was still unknown in cloudy weather. 
Scipio Nasica, therefore, erected in B.c. 159 a pub¬ 
lic clepsydra, which indicated the hours of the 
night as well as of the day (Censor, c. 23). Before 
the erection of a clepsydra it was customary for 
one of the subordinate officers of the praetor to 
proclaim the third, sixth, aud ninth hours; which 
shows that the day was, like the night, divided 
into four parts, each consisting of three hours. In 
daily life numerous terms were in use to denote 
the different parts of the day, mostly of a general 
and somewhat vague character. (Cf. Varr. L. L. 
vi. 4-7 ; Servius on Aen. ii. 268; iii. 587; Isid. Orig. 
v. 31,32.) See, also, the article Horologium. 

All the days of the year were, according to dif¬ 
ferent points of view, divided by the Romans into 
different classes. For the purpose of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice aud of holding assemblies of the 
people all the days were divided into dies fasti , 
dies nefasti , and dies partly fastiy partly nefasti. 

1. Dies fasti , in the wider sense, were days on 
which legal and political business could be law¬ 
fully transacted. They were divided into: 

(a) Dies fasti , iu the narrower sense, marked with 
F in the calendars. On these legal business could 
be conducted (Ovid, Fast. i. 4 S,fastus erit per quern 
lege lieebit agi; Varr. X.X.vi.29, dies fasti per quos 
praetonbus omnia verba sine jnaculo licet fari ). The 
word is derived by the ancients from fari; but, 
although the root is undoubtedly the same, the 
more immediate connection is w ith fas. 

(5) Dies comitiales, days on which meetings of 
the people could legally be held, and on which, if 
there wras no meeting convened, courts could be 
opened (Macrob. Saturn, i. 16). 

These days are marked C in the calendar. 

2. Dies nefasti were days on w’hicli uo legal or 
political business could be doue (Varr. L. L. vi. 30). 
These are again divided iuto two quite distinct 
classes: 

(a) Dies nefasti or fenati , on which no business 
could be done because the day was sacred to some 
festival. These are marked >P in the calendars. 
This sign was commonly interpreted nefastus parte 
or nefastus jrrincipio , and was explained to mean 
that the day was one during the earlier part of 
which no business could be done. But ^ramsen 
(Chronol . p. 220; C. I. L. i. 366) showed that this 
view was quite untenable, aud explains the sign 
to be, like M’ when used as an abbreviation for 


Manias, a modification of the archaic M with five 
strokes (>V). 

(b) Dies religiosi or ritiosiy sometimes called fllri, 
marked in the calendars by R. These were un- 
lucky days, which had been declared to be such 
by a decree of the Senate in consequence of some 
disaster which had taken place upon them. All 
the dies postriduani were included under this bead 
—i. e. the days after the Kalends, the Nones, and 
the Ides—because these were believed to have been 
especially unfortunate (Ovid, Fast. i. 59, 60). On 
these days it was not only unlawful to transact 
any legal or political business, but it was also un¬ 
lucky to begin any affair of importance. Cf. GelL 
iv. 9, 5. 

3. Days partly fasti and partly not, including: 

(a) Dies intercisiy marked in the calendars by 
EN, for endotercisi ( endo being an archaic form of 
in, as iu ertdoperator). On these days a victim vu 
sacrificed in the morning and the exta offered in 
the evening. Between the sacrifice and the offer¬ 
ing the day was fasius ; before the former and after 
the latter it was nefastus (Varr. L. L. vi. 31; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 49). 

(b) Dies fissiy three in number. To two of these, 
March 24 and May 24, are prefixed the letters 
Q. R. C. F.—i. e. quando rex (sacrorum ) comitiarit, 
fas. These days w’ere, even in ancient times, con- 
fused with the Jiegifugium —i. e. February 24— 
and the letters were wrongly interpreted quando 
rex comitio fugit. To the third, June 15, is pre¬ 
fixed Q. ST. D. F.—i. e. quando stereos delatumfas; 
on this day the temple of Vesta was solemnly 
cleansed by the Vestals, and the filth carried away 
or thrown into the Tiber (Ovid, Fast. vi. 707), no 
other busiuess being permitted on this day. 

Mommsen (C. I. L. i. p. 373) calculates that the 
year contained 45 dies fasti , 194 dies comitiales, 48 
dies nefasti or feriatiy 57 dies religiosi , 8 dies intercisiy 
aud 3 dies fissi. 

Auother division of the days of the year was of 
a purely religions character, with which naturally 
the former division to a certain extent coincided 
in a city so dominated by religious scruples as 
Rome: 

1. Dies festiy on which the gods were honoured 
by (a) sacrificiay (b) epulae, (c) ludiy (d) ferine. 8ec 
Feriae. 

2. Dies profestiy ordinary working-days. 

3. Dies intercisiy of a mixed character. 

For the Nundinae, see the article with that 
title. 

Dieaplter. See Iupiter. 

Diet See Diaetetica. 

Diffareatio. See Divortium. 

Digamma (blyappa). A name given by gram¬ 
marians of the first century to Van, the sixth letter 
of the early Greek alphabet, but which in the clas¬ 
sical had ceased to be used aud was known only 
by inscriptious. The digamma (“double gamma’’) 
gets its name from its form \r or F. Its sound 
was originally something like that of English ff. 
Its form in the hieratic Egyptian was y\ in the 
aucient Phoenician, ; the square Hebrew, \ It 
is found in Pelopouuesian inscriptions as late a* 
the sixth century B.C., but it had disappeared froin 
the Ionic or Eastern Greek alphabet before the 
middle of the seventh century’ B.c., being retaiued 
only as a numeral =6. From the Chalcidian or 
Western alphabet it was transmitted to Italy, re- 
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tabling its position as the sixth letter, but acquir¬ 
ing the sound of F, a labio-deutal fricative. See 
Alphabet. 

That its influence remained after it ceased to be 
written, is showu by the fact that in the Homeric 
poems it prevents elision where a final vowel stands 
before a word which originally bad the digatnma 
(e. g. <f>ika ftlpara dv<ra>). (See DIALECTS.) Too 
much was made of this fact at one time, and Mr. 
Payne Knight eveu published a text of Homer 
with the digamma restored, a part, of this text 
l»eing reprinted in this country by Dr. Charles 
Anthon in his edition of the Hind. But more re¬ 
cent scholarship shows that many of the supposed 
instances are not those of words that originally 
were digammated, but which rather once had an 
initial spirant, s or j — e.g.cls aAa ( <r ) bXro: cn yap 
(a) c*ov. See Hadley’s Essays, pp. 56-80 (1873). 

Words which filially lost the digamma in Greek 
still often show it in the cognate languages—e. g. 
oucof, Lat. vicus; olvos, Lat. vinum; dir (ofis), Lat. 
avis; prjyvvpi, Lat. frango; cpyov, Eng. work. In 
Laconian it frequeutly became £—e. g. (Savvas for 
fava£, (Stpyov for fipyov , etc. 

The word biyappa is not found earlier than the 
first century A.D., when it occurs in the gram- 
mariaus. Diouysius of Halicarnassus describes it, 
but gives it no name (i. 20). Terentianus Maurus 
calls it biyappos littera (163 K). Macrobius uses 
the word blyappov (sc. trroi^ctov) (De Yero. vi. 13). 
Quintiliau (i.7,27) calls it Aeolica littera (cf. i. 4,7), 
but it is not found in the later Lesbian inscrip¬ 
tions, and in Alcaeus and Sappho it is represented 
by /3 before p (e. g. {SpaKos for the Homeric panos — 
fpaxos ). See Mouro, Homeric Grammar (1882); and 
King and Cookson, Principles of Sound and In¬ 
flexion, pp. 166-171 (Oxford, 1888), 

Digentia. The modern Licenza; a small stream 
in Latium, beautifully cool and clear, flowing into 
the Anio, through the Sabine farm of Horace. 

Digeata. See Corpus Iuris Civius; Pan- 

DECTAE. 

Pi gitalin. See Manic a. 

Digitus. See Pes. 

DiSpolia (ra AmroXia, AtiiroXcia, or AittoXui). A 
festival celebrated in Athens on the 14th Sciro- 
phoriou (June to July) to Zeus (Aristoph. Pax , 420) 
as the protector of the city. It was also called 
Buphonia, from the sacrifice of an ox connected 
with it. A labouring ox was led to the altar of 
Zens in the Acropolis, which was strewn with 
wheat and barley. As soon as the ox touched the 
consecrated grain be was punished by a blow on 
the neck from an axe, delivered by a priest of a 
particular family, who instautly threw away the 
axe and took to flight. In his absence the axe 
was brought to judgment iu the Prytaneum, and 
condemned, as a thiug polluted by murder, to be 
thrown iuto the sea. To kill a labouring ox, the 
trusty helper of mau, was rigidly forbidden by 
custom. In the exceptional sacrifice of one at this 
festival the ancient custom may be regarded as on 
the one hand excusing the slaughter, and on the 
other insisting that it was, nevertheless, equivalent 
to a murder. 

Dikes. See Moles. 

Dilectus. The levying of soldiers for military 
service among the Romaus. In the republican 
age all the citizens who were liable to service 
17 


assembled iu the Capitol on the day previously an¬ 
nounced by the cousuls in their cdictum , or proc¬ 
lamation. The twenty-four tribuni militum were 
first divided among the four legions to be levied. 
Then one of the tribes was chosen by lot, and the 
presence of the citizens ascertained by calling the 
names according to the lists of the several tribes. 
The calling was always opened with names of 
good omen. (See Omen.) If a man did not ap¬ 
pear he would be puuished, according to circum¬ 
stances, by a fine, confiscation of property, corporal 
punishment, eveu by beiug sold into slavery. Four 
men of equal age aud bodily capacity were ordered 
to come forward, and were distributed among the 
four legions; then another four, and so on, so that 
each legion got men of equal quality. As the proceed¬ 
ing was the same with the other tribes, each legiou 
had a quarter of the levy for each tribe. No one 
man hail exemption ( vacatio) from service unless 
he was over forty-six years of age, or had served 
the number of campaigns prescribed by law—twen¬ 
ty iu the infantry, ten in the cavalry—or held a city 
office or priesthood, or had a temporary or perpet¬ 
ual dispensation granted on account of special 
business of State. In ancient times the levy of 
the cavalry followed that of the infantry, in later 
times it preceded it. On the oath taken after the 
le\y, see Sacramentum. 

About the year B.c. 100, Marius procured the ad¬ 
mission of the capite censi, or classes without prop¬ 
erty, to military service. (See Proletarii.) After 
this the legions were chiefly made up out of this 
class by enlistment; and though the liability to 
common military service still existed for all cit¬ 
izens, the w ealthy citizens strove to relieve them¬ 
selves of it, the more so as after Marius the time 
of service was extended from twenty campaigns 
to twenty years. In B.c. 89, Roman citizenship 
was extended to all the inhabitants of Italy, and 
all, therefore, became liable to service. The levies 
were, in consequence, not held exclusively in Rome, 
but iu all Italy by conquisitores . These officials, 
though they continued to nse the official lists of 
qualified persons, assumed more and more the char¬ 
acter of recruitiug officers. They were ready to 
grant the vacatio , or exemption, for money or fa¬ 
vour, and anxious to get hold of volunteers by 
holding out promises. The legal liability to mili¬ 
tary service continued to exist in imperial times, 
but after the time of Augustus it was only enforced 
in regard to the garrison at Rome and on occa¬ 
sions of special necessity. The army had become 
a standing one, aud even outside of Italy, except 
when a special levy of new legions was made, the 
vacancies caused by the departure of the soldiers 
who had served their time were filled up by vol¬ 
unteers. The levy was carried out by imperial 
commissioners ( dilectatores), whose business it was 
to test the qualifications of the recruits. These 
were, Romau citizenship—for only citizens were 
allowed to serve, whether in the legions or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome (cohortes 
urbanae )—physical capacity, and a certain height, 
the average of which was 5 feet 10 inches under 
the Empire. For the republican age we have no 
information on this point. See Exercitus. 

Dim&chae (bipdxai). Macedonian cavalry, who 
also fought on foot when ordered. See Pollux, i. 
132. 

Dimachaeri (bipaxaipoi). See Gladiatorrs. 
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Diminutio Capitis. See Deminutio Capitis. 

Dinarchus ( Aeivap\os ). One of the ten Greek 
orators, for the explanation of whose oratious 
Harpocration compiled bis lexicon. (See Canon 
Alexandrinus.) He was a Corinthian by birth, 
but settled at Athens and became iutimate with 
Theophrastus and Demetrius Pbalerens. Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus fixes his birth at B.c. 361. 
The time of his highest reputation was after the 
death of Alexander, when Demosthenes aud other 
great orators were dead or banished. He seems to 
have made a living by writing speeches for those 
who were in need of them. Haviug always been 
a friend to the aristocratic party, he was involved 
in a charge of conspiracy against the democracy 
and withdrew to Cbalcis iu Euboea. He was al¬ 
lowed to return to Athens after an absence of fif¬ 
teen years. On his arrival, Diuarchus lodged with 
one Proxeuus, an Athenian, a friend of his, who, 
however, if the story be true, robbed the old mau 
of his money. Dinarchus brought an action 
against him, and, for the first time in his life, imule 
his appearance in a court of justice. The charge 
against Proxeuus, which is drawn up with a kind 
of legal formality, is preserved by Dionysius of Hal¬ 
icarnassus. Of the numerous oratious of Dinarchus, 
only three remain, and these are not entitled to any 
very high praise. One of them is against Demos¬ 
thenes, touching the affair of Harpalus. The best 
MSS. of Dinarchus are the Codex Cripsianus aud 
the Codex Oxoniensis. The extaut oratious of Di¬ 
narchus are found in the usual collections of the At¬ 
tic orators, especially Baiter aud Sauppe’s Oratores 
Attici; and an edition by Thalheim (1887) ; elab¬ 
orate commentary by Matzner (1842). 

Dindorf (1) Karl Wilhelm. A celebrated Hel¬ 
lenist, son of Gottlieb Immanuel Dindorf, and born 
January 2d, 1802, at Leipzig, where his father was 
Professor of Oriental Languages iu the University. 
There the young Dindorf pursued his own studies 
in classical philology under Gottfried Hermann 
and C. D. Beck. In 1827, he received a call to the 
University of Berlin, which he declined, but in the 
following year accepted the title of Professor Ex- 
traordinarius at Leipzig. This he held until 1833, 
when he resigned it in order to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to research. For fifty years he continued to 
labour in the line of Greek and especially upon the 
dramatic poetry of Greece, and his contributions 
are of the very greatest value to modern scholar¬ 
ship. He died August 1st, 1883. 

The most important works of Diudorf s long and 
productive labours are vols. vii.-xiii. of the great 
Invernizzi-Beck edition of Aristophanes (1820-34); 
a separate edition of Aristophanes, with notes 
and scholia (1835-39); of Aeschylus (1841-51); of 
Euripides (1834-63); an annotated edition of Soph¬ 
ocles (1832-36); a second volume of scholia to 
Sophocles, edited by Elmsley (1852); an edition 
of Demosthenes, with notes and scholia (1846-51); 
a work on the metres of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes (1842); lexicons to 
Sophocles and Aeschylus (1873-76); a text of Ho¬ 
mer (1855-56); the scholia to the Odyssey (1855), 
aud to the Iliad (1875-77). In collaboration with 
Hase and his brother, Ludwig Diudorf, he edited 
the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of Stephanus (1831— 
65). See Bursian, Geschtchte der class. Philologie 
(Munich, 1883), pp. 861-870. 

(2) Ludwig August, brother of the preceding, 


born January 3d, 1805, was a classical scholar of some 
eminence. He collaborated with his brother and 
C. B. Hase upon the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of 
Stephanus (9 vols. Paris, 1831-65); and published, 
independently, critical editions of Xenophon, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, Pausanias, Polybius, Dio Cassias. 
Zonaras, Hesiod, Euripides, and the Histories Greet t 
Minores , besides a work on the ebronography of 
John Malelas, etc. He died September 6th, 1871. 

Dindymenl (Aipbvpgvg). 8ee Dindymus. 

Dindymus (Alvdvpos) or Dind^ma. (1) A moon- 
tain in Phrygia on the frontiers of Galatia, near 
the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybeld, the mother of 
the gods, who is hence called Dimly menA (•2) A 
moilutain in Mysia, near Cyzicus, also sacred to 
Cybele. See Rhea. 

Dinia. A town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the 
capital of the Bodiontici. It is now Digue. 

Dinocr&tea (A etvoKparrjs). A very celebrated 
Macedonian architect, who offered to cut Mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander. (See Athos.) 
That monarch took him to Egypt, and employed 
him in several works of art. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus directed him to construct a temple for his 
queen, Arsinoe, after her death; and the inten¬ 
tion was to have the ceiling of lodestone and the 
statue of iron, in order that the latter might appear 
to be suspeuded in the air. The death of the 
artist himself frustrated the undertaking (Plin. 
H. N. xxxi v. 42). See Ephesus, p. 599. 

Dinostrcitrus (A evoorparot ). A famous mathe¬ 
matician of the Platonic school, the brother of 
Menechares, aud a disciple of Plato. Panning 
the steps of his brother, who amplified the the¬ 
ory of conic sections, Dinostratus is said to have 
made many mathematical discoveries; but he is 
particularly distinguished as the inventor of the 
quadratrix, though there is some reason for ascrib¬ 
ing the original invention of this curve to Hippias 
of Elea (Pruclus, Comment, in Eucl. ii. 4). 

Dio. See Dion. 

DiobSlon (5td»/9oAoi/). A small coin of two obol* 
(see Drachma), which was given to each Athenian 
citizen during the festivals to pay for his seat in 
the theatre, wheuce the gift was called 
( Xen. Hell. i. 7, $ 2; Aristot. Pol. ii. 7, $ 19). In 
Plautus the adjective dioholaris signifies anything 
very cheap or mean, like “ tuppenny” in Euglish. 

Diocaeaarea (Atouaurdpeta) ( more anciently 
Sepphoris [Scrr^Apif]) in Galilaea was a small 
place uutil Herodes Antipas made it the capital 
of Galilaea, under the name of Diocaeaarea. 

DioclSa (AoxXf'a). A town of Dalmatia, tin- 
birthplace, according to some, of the emperor Dio¬ 
cletian (Anrel. Viet. Epit. 54). 

Diocletian, Edict of. An edict published by 
the emperor Diocletian about a.d. 363, directing 
those engaged in the sale of provisions not to es* 
ceed certain fixed prices in times of scarcity, b 
is preserved iu an inscription in Greek and Latin 
on the outer wall of the cella of a temple at Stra- 
tonicea (Eski-hissar) in Caria. It states the price 
of many varieties of provisions, aud these inifcna 
us of their relative value at the time. The pro¬ 
visions specified include not only the owfiaaiy 
food of the people, but also a number of artieto 
of luxury*. Thus mention is made of several kMft 
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of honey, of bams, sausages, salt aud fresh-water 
fish, asparagus aud beaus, and even pemae Mena - 
picae (Westphalian hams). At the time when the 
edict was published the denarius was obviously 
much reduced in value, that coin appeariug as 
the equivalent of a single oyster. The inscrip¬ 
tion was first copied by Sherard in 1709; it has 
been elaborately edited by M. Waddington, with 
new fragments and a commentary, 1864; and by 
Mommsen in the third volume of the Corpus In - 
tcriptionum La tin arum . Portions of the Greek 
copy and the Latin preamble were fouud at Pla- 
taea in 1888-89 during the explorations of the 
American School of Classical Archaeology. In 
1890, during the excavations of the British School 
of Archeology, several huudred lines of the Greek 
version of the decree were discovered at Megalop¬ 
olis, including a list of pigments with their prices. 

Diocletianop61ia (ALOKXrjTiavovTroXis). A city of 
Thrace, so called iu honour of Diocletian. Its site | 
is not known. See Celetrcm. 

Diocleti&nua, Gaius Valerius Iovius. A cele¬ 
brated Roman emperor, born of an obscure family 
in Dalmatia at the town of Dioclea, from which 
he derived his first name, which was probably Do¬ 
cks, afterwards lengthened to the more harmoni¬ 
ous Greek form of Diocles, and at length, after his 
accession to the Empire, to the Roman form of 
Diocletianus. He likewise, on this occasion, as¬ 
sumed the patrician name of Valerius. Some, 
however, make him to have been born at Salona. 
His birth-year is also differently given. The 
common account says a.d. 245, but other state¬ 
ments make him ten years older. He was first a 
common soldier, and by merit and success gradu¬ 
ally rose to rank, serving in Gaul aud in Moesia 
under Probus, and being present at the campaign 
against the Persians when Carus perished in so 
mysterious a mauner. He commanded the house¬ 
hold or imperial body-guard when young Numeri- 
anns, the son of Carus, was secretly put to death 
by Aper, his father-in-law, while travelling in a lit¬ 
ter on account of illness, on the return of the army 
from Persia. The death of Numerianus being dis¬ 
covered, after several days, by the soldiers near 
Chalcedon, they arrested Aper and proclaimed 
Diocletian emperor, who, addressing the army 
from his tribunal in the camp, protested his in¬ 
nocence of the death of Numerianus, and then, 
upbraiding Aper for the crime, plunged his sword 
into his body. Diocletian made his solemn entry 
into Nicomedia in September, a.d. 284, aud after¬ 
wards chose this town for his favourite residence. 
Carinus, the other sou of Carus, having collected 
a force to oppose Diocletiau, the two armies met 
at Margum in Moesia, where the soldiers of Cari- 
nns had the advantage at first, but Carinus himself 
having been slain by one of his own officers, both 
armies joined in acknowledging Diocletian emper¬ 
or, A.D. 285. Diocletian was generous after his vic¬ 
tory, and, contrary to the common practice, there 
were no executions, proscriptions, or confiscations 
of property. He even retaiued most of the offi¬ 
cers of Carinus in their places. Diocletian, on 
assuming the imperial power, found the Empire 
assailed in various quarters, but his talents and 
energy soon succeeded in counteracting these 
evils. In the year 286, he chose his old friend 
Maximian, a brave, but rude aud uncultivated 
soldier, as his colleague, and it is to the credit 


I of both that the latter continued ever after faith- 
Ifnl to Diocletian and willing to follow his advice. 
Maximian was stationed iu Gaul, aud on the Ger¬ 
man frontier, to repel invasion; Diocletian re¬ 
sided chiefly in the East, to watch the Persians, 
though he appears to have visited Rome in the 
early part of his reign. After the lapse of a few 
years Diocletiau thought it necessary, in conse¬ 
quence of invasions aud revolts in different parts 
of the Empire, to increase the number of his col¬ 
leagues. On the 1st of March, 292, or, according 
to some, 291, lie appointed Galerins a Caesar, and 
Maximian, at the same time, adopted, on bis part, 


Co^i of Diocletian. 

Constantins Chlorus. The two Caesars repudiat¬ 
ed their respective wives; Galerins married Vale¬ 
ria, Diocletiau’s daughter, and Constantins mar¬ 
ried Theodora, daughter of Maximian. The tw o 
Caesars remained subordinate to the two Augusti, 
though each of the four was intrusted with the ad¬ 
ministration of a part of the Empire. Diocletiau 
kept to himself Asia aud Egypt; Maximian had 
Italy and Africa; Galerins, Thrace and Illyricnm ; 
aud Constantins, Gaul and Spain. But it was 
rather an administrative than a political division. 
At the head of the edicts of each prince were put 
the names of all four, beginning with that of Dio¬ 
cletian. Diocletiau resorted to this arrangement 
probably as much for reasons of internal as of 
external policy. By fixing upon three colleagues, 
one in each of the great divisions of the Empire, 
each having his army, and all mutually checking 
one another, Diocletian put a stop to military in¬ 
solence and anarchy, though another danger re¬ 
mained—that of disputes and wars between the 
various sharers of the imperial power. 

The new Caesars justified Diocletian’s expecta¬ 
tions. Successful wars were waged in different 
quarters of the Empire; and though Galerins at 
first met with a defeat from Narses, king of 
Persia, yet, in the following year, he gave the 
Persians a terrible overthrow. Narses sued for 
peace, which was granted by Diocletian, on con¬ 
dition of the Persians giving up all the territory 
on the right or western bank of the Tigris. This 
peace was concluded in 297, aud lasted forty years. 
At the same time Diocletian marched into Egypt 
against Acbillaeus, whom he besieged in Alexan¬ 
dria, which he took after a siege of eight months, 
when the usurper aud his chief adherents were 
put to death. Diocletian is said to have behaved 
on this occasion with unusual sternness, several 
towns of Egypt, among others Busiris and Coptos, 
being destroyed. For several years after this the 
Empire enjoyed repose, and Diocletian and his 
colleagues were chiefly employed iu framing laws 
and administrative regulations and in construct¬ 
ing forts on the frontiers. Diocletian kept a splen¬ 
did court at Nicomedia, which town he embellished 
with numerous structures. He, or rather Maxim¬ 
ian by his order, caused the magnificent Thermae 
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at Rome to be built, the remains of which still 
bear Diocletian's uame, and which contained, be¬ 
sides the baths, a library, a museum, and other es¬ 
tablishments. 

Iu February, 303, Diocletian issued an edict 
against the Christians, ordering their churches 
to be razed, their books to be burned, and all 
Christians to be dismissed from offices civil or 
military — with other penalties, exclusive, how¬ 
ever, of death. Various causes have been assigned 
for this measure. It is kuown that Galerius had 
always been hostile to the Christians, while Diocle¬ 
tian had openly favoured them, and had employed 
them in his armies and about his person ; and Eu¬ 
sebius speaks of the prosperity, security, and pro¬ 
tection which they enjoyed under his reign. They 
had churches iu most towns, and one at Nicomedia, 
in particular, uuder the very eye of the emperor. 
Just before the edict was issued, Galerins had re¬ 
paired to Nicomedia to induce Diocletian to pro¬ 
scribe the Christians. He filled the emperor's 
miud with reports of conspiracies and seditions, 
and, aided by the artifices of the heathen priest¬ 
hood, was at last successful. The barbarities 
that followed upon the issuing of the edict above 
referred to are beyond belief. Malicious inge¬ 
nuity was racked to the utmost to devise tort¬ 
ures for the persecuted followers of Jesus. For 
the space of ten years did this persecution rage 
with scarcely mitigated horrors; aud such mul¬ 
titudes were massacred in all parts of the Em¬ 
pire that at last the imperial murderers ventured 
to erect a triumphal column, bearing the barba¬ 
rously boastful, yet false inscription, that they 
had extinguished the Christian name aud super¬ 
stition and restored the worship of the gods to 
its former purity and splendour. This was the 
last persecution under the Roman Empire. 

Iu November, 303, Diocletian repaired to Rome, 
where be and Maximiau enjoyed the honour of a 
triumph, followed by festive games. This was the 
last triumph that Rome saw. The populace of 
that city complained of the economy of Diocletian 
on that occasion, aud so offended him by their gibes 
and sarcasms that he left Rome abruptly, iu the 
month of December, in very cold weather. A long 
illness eustted, which coufiued him at Nicomedia; 
and soon after bis recovery he was visited by 
Galerins, who persuaded and almost forced him to 
abdioate. According to others, however, Diocle¬ 
tian did so spontaneously. Betting off for Salo- 
na, in Dalmatia, he built himself, near this place, 
an extensive palace by the sea-shore, in which he 
lived for the rest of his life, respected by the oth¬ 
er emperors, withont cares and without regret. 
At the same time that Diocletian abdicated at 
Nicomedia, Maximian, according to an agreement 
between them, performed a similar ceremony at 
Milan. Maximian retired to his seat iu Lucania; 
but, not being eudowed with the firmness of Dio¬ 
cletian, he tried some time after to recover his 
former power, and wrote to his old colleague to 
induce him to do the same. “Were yon but to 
come to 8aloiia,” answered Diocletian, “and see 
the vegetables which I raise in my garden with 
my own hauds, you would no longer talk to me 
of empire.” Diocletian died May 1, 313. See the 
studies by Preuss (1868) and Mason (1876). 

Diodorus (Atodopor). (1) An historian, stir- 

named SicO lus, because boru atAgyrium iu Sicily, 
aud the contemporary of Iulius Caesar and Augus¬ 


tus. Our principal data for the events of his life 
are derived from his own work. In early life he 
travelled into Asia, Africa, and Europe, aud on hit 
return established himself at Rome, where he pub¬ 
lished a general history, in forty books, under the 
title of BifjXtoBrjKTi 'Ioropucq, or Historical Library. 
To this labour he devoted thirty years of his life. 
The history comprehended a period of 1138 years, 
besides the time preceding the Trojan War, aud 
was carried down to the end of Caesar’s Gallic 
war. His work was written after the death of 
Caesar. The first six books were devoted to the 
fabulous history anterior to the war of Troy, and 
of these the three former to the antiquities of bar¬ 
barian States, the three latter to the archeology 
of the Greeks. But the historian, though treating 
of the fabulous history of the barbarians iu the 
first three books, enters into an account of tbeir' 
manners and usages, and carries dowu the history 
of these nations to a point of time posterior to the 
Trojan War. Thus, in the first book he gives a 
sketch of Egyptian history from the reign of Menes 
to Amasi8. In the eleven following books he de¬ 
tails the different events which happened be¬ 
tween the Trojan War and the death of Alexander 
the Great; while the remaining twenty-three books 
coutain the history of the world down to the 
Gallic War aud the conquest of Britain. We have 
only a small part remaining of this vast compila¬ 
tion—namely, the first five books; theu from the 
eleventh to the twentieth, both inclusive; aud, 
finally, fragments of the other books from the sixth 
to the tenth inclusive, and also of the last twenty. 
These rescued portions weowe to Eusebius; to John 
Malalas, Georgius Syncellus, and other writers of the 
Lower Empire, who have cited them in the course 
of their own works; but, above all, to the authors 
of the “ Extracts respecting Embassies” and of the 
“ Extracts respecting Virtues and Vices.” We are 
indebted also for a part of them to the patriarch 
Pbotius, who has inserted in his Myriobiblon ex¬ 
tracts from several of the books, from the thirty- 
first to the thirty-third, aud from the thirty-sixth 
to the thirty-eighth aud fortieth. Important ad¬ 
ditions have also been made from MSS. iu the Vat¬ 
ican Library. 

A great advantage possessed by Diodorus over 
most of the ancient historians is his indicating the 
order of time, though it must be acknowledged at 
the same time that his chronology offers occasional 
difficulties aud often needs educing. Diodorus, 
who wrote at Rome, and at a period when the do¬ 
minion of that city extended over the greater part 
of the civilized world, arrauges his narrative in 
accordance with the Roman calendar and consular 
fasti; but he frequently adds the names of the 
Athenian archons who were contemporaneous. 

With regard to the historical value of the work 
itself and the merits of the author, the most vary¬ 
ing opinions have been eutertaiued by modern 
writers. The principal fault of Diodorns seems to 
have been the too great extent of liis work. It 
was not possible for auy man living in the time of 
Augustus to write an unexceptionable universal 
history. It is not, then, a matter of suq>rise that 
Diodorus, who does not appear to have been a man 
of superior abilities, should have fallen into a num¬ 
ber of particular errors aud shonld have placed too 
much reliance on authorities sometimes far from 
trustworthy. Wherever he speaks from his own 
observation be may, perhaps, generally be relied 
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npon; but when he is compiling from the writings 
of others he lias shown little judgment in the selec¬ 
tion. The literary style of Diodorns, though not 
very pure or elegant, is sufficiently perspicuous ami 
presents but few difficulties, except where the MSS. 
are defective, as is frequently the case. The best 
editions of Diodorus are those of Wesseling (1746), 
L. Dindorf (1867-68), aud Bekker (1853-54). (2) A 

native of Caria, and a disciple of the Megaric 
School. He was a great adept in that species of 
verbal combat which prevailed among the philos¬ 
ophers of his sect. It is said that a question was 
proposed to him in the presence of Ptolemy So ter 
by Stilpo, one of his fraternity, which he required 
time to answer, aud on this account he was ridi- 
cnled by Ptolemy and denominated “Chronus” 
(Xpowr). Mortified at this defeat, he wrote a book 
on the question, but nevertheless died of vexation. 
He is the reputed author of the famous sophism 
against motion: 44 If any body be moved, it is 
moved either in the place where it is or in a place 
where it is not, for nothing cau act or suffer where 
it is not, and therefore there is uo such thing as 
motion.” Diodorus was rewarded for this dis¬ 
covery; for, having dislocated his shoulder, the 
surgeon who was seut for kept him for some time 
in torture, while he proved from the philoso¬ 
pher’s own mode of reasoning that the bone could 
not have moved out of its place. (3) A Peripa¬ 
tetic philosopher, with whom the uninterrupted 
succession of the Peripatetic School terminated. 
He was a native of Tyre and a pupil of Critolatis.; 
Mention is often made of him in the selections of I 
Stobaens and also in the works of Cicero. The | 
sovereign good, according to Diodorus, was to live 
in a becoming manner, free from toil and care, r6 
dfioj(Bfjrtas Kcii tcaXws (rjv, or, vacare omni molestia 
cum homeetate, as Cicero expresses it ( Acad . ii. 42). 
(4) An orator and epigrammatic poet, a native of 
Sardis. He was surnamed Zouas (Zovas). He 
fought in Asia and was contemporaneous with 
Mitbridates the Great, against whom he was 
charged with conspiring. He defended himself 
successfully. Nine of his epigrams remain. (5) 
Another native of Sardis, who wrote historical 
works, odes, and epigrams. Strabo speaks of him 
as subsequent to the former and a contemporary 
and frietid of bis own. We have one of his epi¬ 
grams remaining. 


prinoiples and character of his master. Renounc¬ 
ing every other object of ambition, he deter¬ 
mined to distinguish himself by his contempt of 
riches and houours and by his invectives against 
luxury. He wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet 
aud a staff, made the porticoes and other public 
places his habitation, and depeudeil upon casual 
contributions for his daily bread. A friend whom 
he had desired to procure him a cell not executing 
hiB order so soon as was expected, he took up his 
abode in a niOos, or large vessel, in the Metroum. 
It is probable, however, that this was ouly a tem¬ 
porary expression of indignation and contempt, 
aud that he did not make it the settled place of 
his residence. This famous “ tub” is indeed cele¬ 
brated by Juvenal; it is also ridiculed by Lucian 
and mentioned by Seneca. But no notice is taken 
of so singular a circumstance by other ancient 
writers who have ineutioned this philosopher. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that Diogenes prac¬ 
tised the most hardy self-control aud the most 
rigid abstinence—exposing himself to the utmost 
extremes of heat aud cold and living upon the 
simplest diet, casually supplied by the hand of 
charity. In his old age, sailing to Aegina, be was 
taken by pirates aud carried to Crete, where he 
was exposed to sale in the public market. When 
the auctioneer asked him what he could do, he 
said, " I can govern men; therefore sell me to one 
who wants a master.” Xeniades, a wealthy Corin¬ 
thian, happening at that instant to pass by, was 
struck with the singularity of his reply and pur¬ 
chased him. On their arrival at Corinth, Xeniades 
gave him his freedom and committed to him the 
education of his children and the direction of his 
domestic concerns. Diogenes executed this trust 
with so much judgment aud fidelity that Xeniades 
used to say that the gods bad seut a good genius 
to his house. During bis residence at Corinth, the 
j interview between him and Alexander is said to 
| have taken place. Plutarch relates that Alexan¬ 
der, when at Corinth, receiving the congratulations 
| of all rauks on being appointed to command the 
I army of the Greeks againBt the Persians, missed 
1 Diogenes among the number, with whose character 
he was not unacquainted. Curious to see oue who 
had given so signal an instance of his haughty in¬ 
dependence of spirit, Alexander went in search of 
■ him and found him sitting in his tub in the sun. 


Diod&tua (Atoftoror). A Stoic philosopher, and 
teacher of Cicero, in whose house he died b.c. 59 
(Cic. Brut. 90; Ad Att. ii. 20; Tusc. v. 39). 

Diogtines (Auryfvrje). (1) A celebrated Cynic 
philosopher of Siuopd. His father, Icesias, a bank¬ 
er, was convicted of debasing the public coiu, 
and waa obliged to leave the country; or, accord¬ 
ing to another account, his father and himself 
were charged with this offence, and the former 
was thrown into prison, while the son escaped 
and went to Athens. Here he attached himself, 
as a disciple, to Autistlieues, who was at the head 
of the Cynics. Antisthenes at first refused to ad¬ 
mit him into liis house and even struck him with 
a stick. Diogenes calmly bore the rebuke aud 
said, “ Strike me, Antisthenes, but you will never 
find a stick sufficiently hard to remove me from 
your presence, while you speak auything worth 
hearing.” The philosopher was so much pleased 
with this reply that he at once admitted him 
among his scholars. Diogenes fully adopted the 


“ I am Alexander the Great,” said the monarch. 
“ And I am Diogenes the Cynic,” replied the philos¬ 
opher. Alexander then requested that he would 
inform him what service he could render him. 
“ Stand from between me and the sun,” said the 
Cynic. Alexander, struck with the reply, said to 
his friends, who were ridiculing the whimsical sin¬ 
gularity of the philosopher, 44 If I were not Alex¬ 
ander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” This story 
is too good to be omitted, but there are several 
circumstances which in some degree diminish its 
credibility. It supposes Diogenes to have lived 
in his tub at Coriutb, whereas it is certuiu that he 
lived there in the house of Xeniades, and that, if 
he had ever dwelt in a tub, he left it behind him 
at Athens. Alexander, moreover, w r as at this time 
scarcely twenty years old, and could not call him¬ 
self Alexander the Great, for he did not receive this 
title till his Persian aud Indian expedition, after 
which he never returned to Greece; yet the whole 
transaction represents him as elated with the pride 
of conquest. Diogeues probably was visited by 
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Alexander, when the latter held the general assem¬ 
bly of the Greeks at Corinth, and was received by 
him with rudeness and iucivility, which may have 
given rise to the whole story. The philosopher at 
this time would have been about seventy years of 
age. 

Various accounts are given concerning the man¬ 
ner and time of his death. It seems most probable 

that he died at Cor¬ 
inth, of mere de¬ 
cay, in the nineti¬ 
eth year of his age 
and in the 114th 
Olympiad. A col¬ 
umn of Parian 
marble, terminat¬ 
ing in the figure 
of a dog, was raised 
over bis tomb. 
His fellow-towns¬ 
men of Sinopd also 
erected brazen 
statues in memory 
of the philosopher. 
Diogenes in his n<0or or “Tub.” (From Diogenes left he¬ 
ft fragment of a Lamp in the British hind him no sys- 

Museum. ) tem ph jjogQpjjy 

After the example of his school, he was more at¬ 
tentive to practical than to theoretical wisdom. 
See Hermann, Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Diogenes 
(Heilbroun, 1860); and the article Cynici. 

(2) A native of Apollonia iu Crete, who was a pu¬ 
pil of Anaximenes and contemporary with Anaxag¬ 
oras. Schleiermacher, however, affirms, from the 
internal evidence of the fragments of the two 
philosophers, that Diogenes preceded Anaxagoras. 
But Diogenes might have writteu before Anaxag¬ 
oras and yet have been his juuior, as we know 
was the case with Empedocles. Diogenes followed 
Anaximenes iu making air the primal element of 
all things; but he carried his views further, and 
regarded the universe os issuing from au intelli¬ 
gent principle, by which it was at once vivified 
and ordered, a rational as well as sensitive soul, 
but still without recognizing any distinction be-1 
tween matter and miud. Diogenes wrote several 
books on Cosmology (Hcpc Qvcrcus). 

(3) Laertius, so called from his native city, 
Laertd in Cilicia. He wrote the lives of the philos¬ 
ophers ($tXo<ro<^ot B/ot), in ten books, which are still 
extant. The period when he lived is not exactly 
kuown, but it is supposed to have been during the 
reigns of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. Diog¬ 
enes is thought to have belonged to the Epicurean 
School. He divides all the Greek philosophers into 
two classes: those of the Iouic and those of the 
Italic school. He derives the first from Anaximan¬ 
der, the second from Pythagoras. After Socrates, be 
divides the Iouiau philosophers iuto three branches: 
(<i) Plato and the Academics, down to Clitomachus; 

( b) the Cynics, down to Chrysippus; (c) Aristotle 
aud Theophrastus. The series of Italic philos¬ 
ophers consists, after Pythagoras, of the following: 
Telauges, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of Elea, 
Leucippus, Democritus, aud others down to Epicu¬ 
rus. The first seveu books are devoted to the 
Ionic philosophers; the last three treat of the 
Italic school. 

The work of Diogenes is a crude contribution 
towards the history of philosophy. It contains a 
brief account of the lives, doctriues, aud sayings 


of most persons who have been called philosophers; 
aud though the author is evidently a most unfit 
person for the task which he imposed upou him¬ 
self, and has shown very little judgment and dis¬ 
crimination in the execution of it, yet the book is 
extremely useful as a collection of facts, which we 
could not have learned from any other quarter, 
and is entertaining as a sort of pot-pourri on the 
subject. The article on Epicurus is valuable, a« 
containing some original letters of that philos¬ 
opher, which comprise a fairly satisfactory epitome 
of the Epicurean doctriues and are very useful to 
the readers of Lucretius. The best editions of 
Diogenes are those of Hiibner (Leipzig, 1828-31) 
and Cobet (Paris, 1850). 

Dlogenianua (Atoyc veto pop). A Greek gram¬ 
marian of Heraclea. About the middle of the sec¬ 
ond century a.d. he made extracts, in five books, 
from the great collection of glosses com pi led about 
a ceutury before by Pamphilus. These extracts 
form the foundation of the lexicon of Hesychius 
(q. v.). A collection of proverbs made by him is 
preserved in an abridged form. See Lexicon. 

Diomedeae Inaftlae (Aiofirjdftai vfjeroi). Five 
small islauds in tbe Adriatic Sea, north of the 
promontory Garganum in Apulia, named after Dio* 
medes. (See Diomedrs.) Tbe largest of these, 
called Diomedea Insula orTrimerns (Tremiti),was 
the place whither Iulia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was exiled (Tac. Ann, iv. 71). 

Diomedes (Aio/iqdi??). (1) The son of Tydeus and 
Delpyld. He was king of Aetolia, aud one of the 
bravest of tbe Grecian chiefs in the Trojan War, 
ranking next to Achilles and Aiax. Homer repre¬ 
sents him as one of the favourites of AthenA 
Among his exploits, it is recorded of him that be 
engaged in single combat with Hector and Aeneas; 
that he wounded Ares, Aeneas, and Aphrodite; and 
that, iu concert with Odysseus, he carried off the 
horses of Rhesus and the palladium, and secured 
the arrows of Philoctetes. Diomedes was deprived 
of the affection of his wife Aegiald through the 
wrath and vengeance of Aphroditd, by whose in¬ 
fluence, during his absence at the war, she had be¬ 
come attached to Cyllabarns, the son of Sthenelns. 
Diomedes was so afflicted at the estrangement of 
Aegiald that he abandoned Greece aud settled at 
the head of a colony in Magna Graecia, where be 
founded a city, to which he gave the name of 
Argyripa, and married a daughter of Daunus, 
prince of the country. In the progress of his voy¬ 
age to Italy, Diomedes was shipwrecked on that 
part of the Libyan coast which was under tbe sway 
of Lycns, who Beized and confiued him. He was, 
however, liberated byCallirrhod, the tyrant's daugh¬ 
ter, who became so fond of him that upon his quit¬ 
ting the African shores she put herself to death. 
Diomedes, according to oue account, died in Italy 
at a very advanced age; while another legend 
makes him to have been slain by his father-in-law 
Daunus. His companions were so much afflicted 
by his death that they were changed into birds. 
Vergil, however, makes this transformation earlier 
in date, and to have taken place during tbe life¬ 
time of Diomedes (Jen. xi. 272). He seems to have 
followed the tradition recorded by Ovid (Afrt. xiv. 
457), that Aguon, one of Diomedes’s companions in 
bis voyage from Troy, insulted Aphroditd with con¬ 
temptuous language, and that the goddess, in re¬ 
venge, transformed not only Agnon, but many 
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others of Diomedes’s followers into birds. (See 
Diomkdbae Insulae.) (2) A king of the Bistones, 
in Thrace, sou of Ares aud CyrenA His mares 
fed on human flesh. Heracles sailed to this quar¬ 
ter, having beeu ordered, as his eighth labour, to 
bring these mares to Mycenae. The hero over¬ 
came the grooms of Diomedes and led the mares to 
the sea. The Bistoues pursued with arms. Her¬ 
acles, leaving the mares in charge of Abderns, one 
of his companions, went to engage the foe. Mean¬ 
time the mares tore their keeper to pieces; aud 
the hero, having defeated the Bistones and slain 
Diomedes, built a city by the tomb of Abderus, 
which he called Abdera after him. Heracles 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, who turned 
them loose, and they strayed to Mount Olympus, 
where they were destroyed by the wild beasts 
(Apollod. ii. 5, 8). Another accouut makes Hera¬ 
cles to have given Diomedes to be devoured by his 
own mares, aud Eurystheus to have consecrated 
them to Herd (Diod. Sic. iv. 15). (3) A Homan 

grammariau of the fourth ceutnry a.d., whose 
work, entitled Ars Grammatioa y has come down 
to us in three books. It is taken from the same 
sources as the contemporary work by Charisius 
(q. v.), aud is chiefly valuable for the notices on 
literary history contained in the third book and 
taken from the De Poetti of Suetonius. The best 
text of Diomedes is that in Keil, Orammatici Latini 
(L 296). On his Latinity see the treatise of 
Panoker (Berlin, 1883). 

Diomoaia (&a ifioata). See Antomosia. 

Dion (Audi/). (1) An inhabitant of Syracuse, who 
became a disciple of Plato, invited to the conrt of 
Syracuse by the elder Dionysius. He was nearly 
connected with Dionysius by having married his 
daughter, and because his sister was one of his 
w i ve8; and he was also much esteemed by him, so as 
to be employed on several embassies. At the acces¬ 
sion of the younger Dionysius, Plato was again, at 
Dion’s request, invited to Syracuse. (See Plato.) 
In order, however, to counteract his influence, the 
courtiers obtained the recall of Philistns, a man 
notorious for his adherence to arbitrary principles. 
This faction determined to supplant Dion, and 
availed themselves of a real or supposititious letter 
to fix on him the charge of treason. Dion, pre¬ 
cluded from defence, was transported to Italy, and 
from thence proceeded to Greece, where he was 
received with great honour. Dionysius became 
jealous of his popularity in Greece, especially at 
Athens, stopped his remittances, confiscated his 
estates, and compelled his wife, who had been left 
at Syracuse as an hostage, to marry another per¬ 
son. Dion, incensed at this treatment, determined 
to expel the tyrant. Plato resisted his intentious; 
but, encouraged by other friends, he assembled a 
body of troops, and with a small force sailed to 
Sicily, took advantage of the absence of Dionysi¬ 
us iu Italy, aud freed the people from his control. 
Dionysius returned; but, after some conflicts, was 
compelled to escape to Italy. The austere and 
philosophic manners of Dion, however, soon lost 
him the favour of his countrymen, and be was 
supplanted by Heraclides, a Syracusan exile, and 
obliged to make his retreat to Leontini. He af¬ 
terwards regained the ascendency and caused 
Heraclides to be assassinated, which robbed him 
ever after of his peace of mind. Au Athenian, an 
intimate frieud, formed a conspiracy against his 


life, and Dion was assassinated in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, B.c. 354 (Diod. Sic. xvi. 6 foil.; 
Plut. Dion.; Corn. Nep. Dion), 

(2) Dio Cassius Coccbi anus, son of Cassius Apro- 
niauus, a Homan senator, born a.d. 155, at Nicaea, 
in Bithynia. His true name was Cassius, but he 
assumed the other two names, as being descended 
on the mother’s side from Dion Chrysostom. Thus, 
though he was on his mother’s side of Greek de¬ 
scent, and though, in his writings, he adopted 
the prevailing language—Greek—of his native 
province, he must be considered as a Roman. 
Dio Cassius passed the greater part of his life in 
public employments. He was a senator under 
Commodus and governor of Smyrna after the 
death of Septimius Severus; and afterwards con¬ 
sul, as also proconsul in Africa and Pannonia. 
Alexander Severus entertaiued the highest esteem 
for him, and made him consul for the second time, 
with himself, though the Praetorian Guards, irri¬ 
tated against him on accouut of his severity, had 
demanded his life. When advanced in years 
(about a.d. 229), he returned to his native country. 
Dio published a Roman history, in eighty books, 
the fruit of his researches and labours for the 
space of twenty-two years. It embraced a period of 
983 years, extending from the arrival of Aeneas in 
Italy, and the subsequent founding of Rome, to 
a.d. 229. Down to the time of Iulius Caesar, he 
only gives a summary of events; after this, he ou¬ 
ters somewhat more into details; and from the 
time of Commodus he is very circumstautial in re¬ 
lating what passed under his own eyes. We have 
fragments remaining of the first thirty-six books: 
but there is a considerable portion of the thirty- 
fifth book, on the war of Lucullus against Mitb- 
ridates, and of the thirty-sixth, ou the war with 
the pirates and the expedition of Pompey against 
the king of Pontus. The books that follow, to the 
fifty-fourth inclusive, are nearly all entire: they 
comprehend a period from B.c. 65 to b.c. 12, or 
from the eastern campaigu of Pompey and the 
death of Mithridates to the death of Agrippa. The 
fifty-fifth book has a considerable gap in it. The 
fifty-sixth to the sixtieth, both included, which 
comprehend the period from a.d. 9 to a.d. 54, are 
complete, aud coutaiu the events from the defeat 
of Varus in Germany to the death of Claudius. 
Of the following twenty books we have only frag¬ 
ments and the meagre abridgment of Xiphilinus. 
The eightieth or last book comprehends the period 
from a.d. 222 to a.d. 229, in the reign of Alexander 
Severns. The abridgment of Xiphilinus, as now 
extant, commences with the thirty-fifth and con¬ 
tinues to the end of the eightieth book. It is a 
very indifferent performance, and was made by 
order of the emperor Michael VII., Parapinaces. 
The abbreviator, Xiphilinus, was a mouk of the 
eleventh century. 

The fragments of the first thirty-six books, as 
now collected, are of four kinds: (a) Fbagmknta 
Valesiana, such as were dispersed throughout va¬ 
rious writers, scholiasts, grammarians, lexicog¬ 
raphers, etc., and were collected by Henri de Valois. 
( b ) Fragmknta Peirbsciana, comprising large 
extracts, found in the section entitled “Of Vir¬ 
tues and Vices,” in the great collection or porta¬ 
tive library compiled by order of Constantine 
VII., Porphyrogeuitus. The manuscript of this 
belonged to Peiresc. (c) The fragments of the 
first thirty-four books, preserved in the second 
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section of the same work of Constantine’s, en¬ 
titled 4< Of Embassies.” These are known under 
the name of Fragment a Ursiniana, because the 
manuscript containing them was found in Sicily 
by Fulvio Orsini. ( d ) Excerpta Vaticana, by 
Mai, whioh contain fragments of books i.-xxxv. 
and lxi.-lxxx. To these are added the fragments 
of an unknown contiunator of Dio, which go down 
to the time of Constantine. Other fragments 
from Dio belonging chiefly to the first thirty- 
five books were found by Mai in two Vatican 
MSS., which contain a collection made by Maxi¬ 
mus Plantides. The annals of Zonaras also con¬ 
tain numerous extracts from Dion. 

Dio has taken Thucydides for his model; bnt 
the imitator is comparable with his original neither 
in arrangement and the distribution of materials 
nor in soundness of view and just and accurate rea¬ 
soning. His style is generally clear, where there 
appears to be no corruption of the text, though full 
of Latiuisms. His diligence is unquestionable, and, 
from his opportunities, he was well acquainted with 
the oircumstauces of the Empire during the period 
for which lie is a contemporary authority; and, iu- 
deed, we may assign a high value to his history of 
the whole period from the time of Augustus to his 
own age. Nor is his work without value for the 
earlier periods of Romau history, in which, though 
he has fallen into errors, like all the Greek and 
Roman writers who have handled the same ob¬ 
scure subject, he still euables us to correct some 
erroneous statements of Livy and Dionysius. The 
best editions are those of Fabricius, completed by 
Reimar, 2 vols. (Hamb. 1751); of Sturz, 8 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1824-25); of Bekker (1849); and especial¬ 
ly of L. Dindorf (revised by Melber, 1890 foil.). The 
small Taucliuitz edition, 4 vols. 16mo, contains all 
the fragments. 

(3) Surnamed Chrysostomus, or the Golden¬ 
mouthed, oil account of the beauty of his style, was 
a native of Prusa in Bithynia, born about a.d. 50. 
He was a sophist and Stoic. Being in Egypt when 
Vespasiau, who had been proclaimed emperor by 
^his own army, came there, lie was consulted by 
that prince on the proper 00111*86 to be adopt¬ 
ed under the circumstances. Dion had the can¬ 
dour to advise him to restore the Republic. Af¬ 
terwards be resided for years at Rome, till, one 
of his friends having engaged in a conspiracy 
against Domitian, Dion, fearing for himself, fled 
to what is now Moldavia, where he remained till 
the tyrant’s death, labouring for his subsistence 
with his own hands. Domitian having been as¬ 
sassinated, the legions quartered on the Danube 
were about to revolt, when Dion got upon an al¬ 
tar and harangued them so effectually that they 
submitted to the decision of the Senate. Dion 
was in high favour with Nerva and Trajan, and 
when the latter triumphed after his Dacian vic¬ 
tories the orator sat in the emperor’s car in the 
procession. He returned to Bithynia, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Accusations 
of peculation and treason were brought against 
him, but rejected as frivolous. He died at an 
advanced age, but it is not knowu in what year. 
We have eighty orations attributed to him, which 
are very neatly written in pure Attic Greek, but 
are not of much intrinsic value. The best edi¬ 
tions are those of Reiske, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1784); 
Emper (1844); and L. Dindorf (1857). 

Dionaea (Auoeaia). See Dion£. 


Di5n6 (Attoyrj). A female Titan, loved by Zeus, 
by whom she became the mother of Aphrodite, who 
is hence called Dionaea and sometimes even Dio- 
nd. Hence Caesar is called Diouaeus Caesar, be¬ 
cause he claimed descent from Venus (Aphrodite). 

Dionysla (ra Au>vv<ria). A celebration iu honour 
of Dionysus (q. v.), which was held in Atheus iu a 
special series of festivals, namely 

(1) The Oschophoria, supposed to have been in¬ 
stituted by Theseus on his return from Crete. This 
was celebrated iu the month of Pyatiepsiou (Octo¬ 
ber to November), when the grapes were ri pe. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine (Sa^xoi) with grapes 
on them, which were borne in a race from the tem¬ 
ple of Dionysus in Limuae, a southern suburb of 
Athens, to the sanctuary of Atheud Sciras, in the 
harbour town of Phalerum. The bearers and run¬ 
ners were twenty youths (c<£> 7 / 9 ot) of noble descent 
whose parents were still living, two being chosen 
from each of the ten tribes. The victor received 
a goblet containing a drink made of wine, cheese, 
meal, and honey, and au honorary place in the 
procession which followed the race. This proces¬ 
sion, in which a chorus of siugere was preceded 
by two youths in woman’s clothing, marched from 
the temple of Athend to that of Dionysus. The 
festival was concluded by a sacrifice and a ban¬ 
quet. 

(2) The smaller (ra fuicpa), or rustic Dionysia. 
This feast was held iu the month of Poseideon (De¬ 
cember to January), at the first tasting of the new 
wine. It was celebrated, with much rude merri¬ 
ment, throughout the various couutry districts. 
The members of the different tribes first went in 
solemn processions to the altar of the god, on which 
a goat was offered iu sacrifice. The sacrifice was 
followed by feasting and revelry, with abundance 
of jesting and mockery and dramatic improvisa¬ 
tions. Out of these were developed the elements 
of the regular drama (see Drama), for in the more 
prosperous villages, pieces—in most eases the same 
as had been played at the urban Dionysia—were 
performed by itinerant troupes of actors. The festi¬ 
val lasted some days, one of its chief features being 
the Ascoliasmus, or bag-dance. The point of this 
was to dance on one leg, without falling, upon oiled 
bags of inflated leather. (8ee Ascolia.) The*AXfa, 
Harvest-home (or Feast of Threshing-floors), was 
celebrated at Athens and in the country in the 
same month to Demeter aud Persephond iu com¬ 
mon. 

(3) The Lexaea ( Xrjvaia ), or Feast of Vats. This 
was held at Atheus in the month of Gainelion (Jann- 
ary to February), at the Lenaenn, the oldest and most 
venerable sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a great banquet, for which the meat was provided 
at the public expense, the citizens went iu proces¬ 
sion through the city, with the usual jesting aud 
mockery, to attend the representation of the trag¬ 
edies and comedies at the theatre. 

(4) The Anthesteria. Celebrated for three days 
in Anfchesterion (February to March). On the first 
day (UiOoiyiay or opening of casks) tbe casks were 
first opened, and masters and servants alike tasted 
the new wine. On the second (Xo«r, or Feast of 
Beakers), a public banquet was held, at which a 
beaker of new wine was set by each guest. This 
was drunk with enthusiasm, to the souud of trum¬ 
pets. The most important ceremony, however, was 
the marriage of the Basilissa, or wife of the Arcbon 
Basileus, with Dionysus, the Basilissa being rty 
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garded as representing the country. The ceremony 
took place in the older of the two temples in the 
Lenaeun, which was never opened except on this 
occasion. The last day was called Xvrpoi, or the 
Feast of Pots, because on this day they made of¬ 
ferings of cooked pulse in pots to Hermes, as guide 
of the dead, and to the souls of the departed, espe¬ 
cially those who had perished in the flood of Deu¬ 
calion. 

(5) The GREAT URBAN DIONYSIA ( ra ptyaXa). 
This festival was held at Athens for six days iu the 
mouth of Elaphebolion (March to April) with great 
splendour,aud attended by multitudes from the sur¬ 
rounding country and other parts of Greece. A sol¬ 
emn procession was formed, representing a train of 
Dionysiac revellers. Choruses of boys sang dithy¬ 
rambs, and an old wooden statue of Dionysus, wor¬ 
shipped as the liberator of the land from the bondage 
of winter, was borne from the Lenaenm to a small 
temple in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
back again. The glory of this festival was the 
performance of the new tragedies, comedies, and 
satyric dramas, which took place, with lavish ex¬ 
penditure, on three consecutive days. In conse¬ 
quence of the immense number of citizeus and 
strangers assembled, it was found convenient to 
take one of these six days for conferring public 
distinctions on meritorious persons, as iu the case 
of the presentation of the golden crown to Demos¬ 
thenes. 

The Dionysia were celebrated at Rome under 
the name of Bacchanalia The circumstances 
of their introduction are given in detail by Livy, 
(xxxix. 8-19). According to his account, a Greek 
priest brought iuto Etruria the secret nightly cele¬ 
bration of this worship. It was not only accom¬ 
panied by all manner of licentious excesses, but 
was also made the occasion for planning the most 
revolting crimes—peijnry, forgery, false accusa¬ 
tions, poisoning, and assassinatioh. From Etruria 
the contagion spread to Rome. According to 
Livy, at first the rites were comparatively iuno- 
eent. Women only were initiated, aud that by 
day, three times in the year, and the priesthood 
was held by matrons in turn. It is quite possible 
that in this statement Livy has in view the wor¬ 
ship of Stimula or Simila, an early Italian deity, 
afterwards identified with Semeld, whence Ovid 
{Fait. vi. 503-515) regards her rites as of a Baccha¬ 
nalian character. Possibly Vergil is thinking of 
the same when ( Jen. vii. 385) he speaks of the 
Bacchic rites as existing in Italy in the time of 
Aeneas. In any case it is hardly conceivable that 
the corrupt Etruscan onlt should have so much 
•changed its character in passing into Rome as 
Livy’s account would require us to believe. He 
goes on to tell how a certain Pacullia Annia, a 
Campanian priestess, claiming to be acting under 
the inspiration of the gods, changed the whole 
character of the worship. She was the first to 
adroit men, by initiating her own sons; she altered 
the time of celebration from the day to the night, 
and held initiations five times every month in¬ 
stead of three times a year. The promiscuous ad¬ 
mission of men and women aud the liceuse of 
night opened the way to all manner of debauchery 
aod crime. The most horrible immoralities were 
practised, the wildest frenzy indulged in. Men 
flung themselves about as if possessed, and uttered 
frantic prophecies; women dressed as Bacchanals, 
with dishevelled locks, ran dowu to the Tiber anil 
17* 


plunged into the water torches which, composed 
of a mixture of sulphur and lime, were not extin¬ 
guished in the waves. The initiated were a vast 
number, including many of high birth, both men 
and women. To secure the complete subjugation 
of the votaries a rule was made that none should 
be admitted who were not under twenty years of 
age, a time at which the judgment is weak and 
the passions strong. For some time, although the 
existence of these rites was generally known, not 
only by report, but also by the clanging of cym¬ 
bals and the howlings of the devotees by night, 
their real nature was not suspected. But in B.c. 
186, the lewd and criminal character of the meet¬ 
ings was brought to the knowledge of the consuls. 
P. Aebutius, the orphan of a Roman knight, had 
been left by the death of his guardians to the 
charge of his mother Duronia aud his stepfather 
Sempronius Rutilns. The latter had embezzled 
his property, and in order to escape punishment 
desired either to make away with the youth or to 
get him wholly into his power. Duronia, who 
was entirely devoted to her husband, determined 
to avail herself of the Bacchanalia for the corrup¬ 
tion or destruction of her son. She informed him 
that at a time when he was ill she had vowed 
that he should be initiated into the Bacchic rites 
if be recovered, and that now w'as the time to dis¬ 
charge the vow. Aebutius, taking the matter 
lightly, mentioned it to a freedwoman, Hispala 
Fecenia, with whom he had a liaison; but she, in 
the utmost terror and distress, warned him of the 
dangers that he was incurring—she, when still a 
slave, bad accompanied her mistress to the orgies, 
and had seen the vile practices of the votaries. 
Aebutius, returning to his mother, refused to be 
initiated, without disclosing his reasons. 8he, iu 
a fury, drove him from the house. He took refuge 
with his father’s sister, aud at her advice laid the 
whole facts of the case before the consuls. His¬ 
pala was induced by them to confess all that she 
kuew. The Senate was consulted and full powers 
given to the consuls to investigate the matter. 
Prompt measures were taken to secure evidence 
and to prevent the escape of the guilty. The in¬ 
quiry led to the belief that more than 7000 men 
and women were implicated in the affair Those 
who were merely initiated, and had taken the oath 
binding them to every kiud of crime and lewdness, 
were punished with imprisonment; those agaiust 
whom actual guilt was found—and these, we are 
told, were the majority—received capital punish¬ 
ment. The women for the most part were handed 
over to their relations, or to those who were re¬ 
sponsible for them, for private execution; the rest 
were put to death in public. 

One of the most ancient aud precious records of 
the old Latin language preserved to ns is the bronze 
tablet, commonly called the Senatus Consultum 
de BacchanalIbus, containing the letter in which 
the consuls commuuicated to the magistrates in 
agro Teurano (Tirioli, in the country of the Bruttii) 
part (as Mommsen thinks) of the decree of the 
Senate passed on this occasion (cf. Mommsen, C. I, 
L. i. 196; Ritschl, P L. M. E. tab. xviii.; Allen’s 
Early Latin , pp. 28-31 [Boston, 1880] ; and Cortese, 
Latini Sennonis Vetustioris Exempla, p. 9 [ Turin, 
1892]). Doubtless it is only a specimen of many 
which mutatis mutandis were sent throughout 
Italy. The Bacchaualia are rigidly prohibited: 
I if any one, Romau, Latin, or ally, considers himself 
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trader a religious obligation bacanal habere, be can 
only do so by obtaining permission from the prae¬ 
tor urbanus , confirmed by a vote of the Senate in 
which not less than one hundred have taken part. 
No priest, president, or common purse is allowed, nor 
any kind of common vow. Not more than two meu 
or three women (five in all) may celebrate the rites, 
except by special permission. These regulations 
were carried out with unflinching rigour, apparent¬ 
ly not without the use of military force (Cic. De Leg. 
ii. 15,37); but it was some years before the Baccha¬ 
nalian rites were completely extinguished in south¬ 
ern Italy(Liv. xxxix. 41, xl. 19). The Liberalia(q. v.) 
were of an entirely different character. The bronze 
tablet mentioned above is now’ preserved at Vienna. 

Dionysi&ca (Aiowo-iaicd). An epic poem, in forty- 
eight books, by the Christian Greek poet Nounus, 
of Pauopolis in Egypt, duriug the fifth century a.d. 
See Nonnus. 

Dionysius (A lovvaiot). (1) The Elder, a cele¬ 
brated tyrant of Syracuse, raised to that high rank 
from the station of a simple citizen, was born in 
that city, b.c. 430. He was son-in-law to Hermoc- 
rates, who, having been banished by an adverse 
party, attempted to return by force of arms and 
was killed in the action. Dionysius was dan¬ 
gerously wounded, but he recovered and was af¬ 
terwards recalled. In time he caused himself 
to be nominated one of the generals, and, under 
pretence of raising a force sufficient to resist 
the Carthaginians, obtained a decree for recalling 
all the exiles, to whom he gave arms. Being sent 
to the relief of Gela, then besieged by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, he effected nothing against the enemy, 
pretending that he was not seconded by the other 
commanders; and his friends suggested that, in 
order to save the State, the supreme power ought 
to be confided to one man, reminding the people 
of the times of Gelou, who had defeated the Car¬ 
thaginians. The General Assembly therefore pro¬ 
claimed Dionysius supreme chief of the Republic 
about B.c. 405, when he was twenty-five years of 
age. He increased the pay of the soldiers, enlisted 
new ones, aud, under pretence of a conspiracy 
against his person, formed a guard of mercenaries. 
He then proceeded to the relief of Gela, but failed 
in the attack on the Carthaginian camp; he, how'- 
ever, penetrated into the town, the inhabitants of 
which he advised to leave it quietly in the night 
under the escort of his troops. On his retreat he 
persuaded those of Camarina to do the same. This 
raised suspicion among his troops, and a party of 
horsemen, ridiug on before the rest, raised, on their 
arrival at Syracuse, an insurrection against Diony¬ 
sius, plundered his house, and treated his wife so 
cruelly that she died iu consequence. Dionysius, 
with a chosen body, followed close after, set fire 
to the gate of Acradina, forced his way iuto the 
city, put to death the leaders of the revolt, and 
remained uudisputed possessor of the supreme 
power. The Carthaginians, being afflicted by a 
pestileuce, made proposals of peace, which were 
accepted by Dionysius, and he then applied him¬ 
self to fortifying Syracuse, aud especially the isl¬ 
and of Ortygia, which he made his stronghold, and 
which he peopled entirely with his trusty partisans 
and mercenaries, by the aid of whom he put down 
several revolts. After reducing the towns of Leon- 
tini, Catana, and Naxus, he engaged iu a new war 
with Carthage, in which he met with the most 


brilliaut success, making himself master of numer¬ 
ous towns in Sicily, and becoming eventually feared 
both in Italy and Sicily. In order to raise money, 
he allied himself with the Illyrians, and proposed 
to them the joint plunder of the temple of Delphi; 
the enterprise, however, failed. He then plundered 
several temples, such as that of Persephond at Lo- 
cri; and as he sailed back with the plunder, with 
a fair wind, he, being a humourist in his way, ob¬ 
served to his friends, “You see how the immortal 
gods favour sacrilege.” Having carried off a gold¬ 
en mantle from a statue of Zeus, consecrated by 
Gelou out of the spoils of the Carthaginiaus, he 
replaced it by a woollen garment, saying that this 
was better suited to the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
He also took away a golden beard from Aescula¬ 
pius, observing that it was not becoming for the 
sou of a beardless father (Apollo) to make a dis¬ 
play of his own beard. He likewise appropriated 
to himself the silver tables and golden vases and 
crowns in the temples, saying that he would make 
use of the bounty of the gods (Cic. N. D. iii. 34). He 
made a descent with a fleet on the coast of Etruria, 
and pluudered the temple at Caerd or Agyila of 
1000 taleuts. With these resources he was pre¬ 
paring himself for a new expedition to Italy, when 
a fresh Carthaginian armament lauded in Sicily, 
B.c. 383, and defeated Dionysius, whose brother 
Leptines fell in the battle. A peace followed, of 
which Carthage dictated the conditions. 

This peace lasted fourteen years, during which 
Dionysius remained the undisturbed ruler of Syra¬ 
cuse and one half of 8icily, with part of southern 
Italy. He sent colonies to the coasts of the Adri¬ 
atic, and his fleets navigated both seas. Twice he 
sent assistance to his old ally, Sparta: once agaiust 
the Athenians, B.c. 374, and again iu 369 after the bat¬ 
tle of Leuctra, when the 8partans were hard pressed 
by Epaminoudas. Meantime the court of Diouy- 
sius was freqneuted by many distinguished men, 
philosophers and poets. Plato is said to have beeu 
among the former, beiug invited by Dion (q. v.), the 
brother-in-law of Dionysius; but the philosopher’s 
declamations against tyranny led to his being 9ent 
away from Syracuse. The poets fared little bet¬ 
ter, as Dionysius himself aspired to poetical fame, 
for which, however, he was not so well qualified 
as for political success. Those who did not praise 
his verses were in danger of being led to prison. 
Dionysius twice sent some of his poems to be re¬ 
cited at the Olympic Games, but they were hissed 
by the assembly. He was more successful at Atli- 
eus. A tragedy of his obtained the prize, and the 
news of his success almost turned his brain. He 
had just concluded a fresh truce with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, after having made an unsuccessful attack 
on Lilybaeum, at the expiration of the fourteen 
years’ peace; and he now gave himself up to re¬ 
joicings and feastings for his poetical triumph. 
In a debauch with his friends he ate and drauk 
so in temperately that he fell senseless, and soon 
after died, B.c. 367, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, haviug been tyrant of Syracuse for thirty- 
eight years. Dionysius, his elder son by Doris, suc¬ 
ceeded him in the sovereignty. 

Dionysius was a clever statesman and generally 
successful iu his undertakings. He did much to 
strengthen aud extend the power of Syracuse, and 
it was probably owing to him that all Sicily did 
not fall into the hands of the Carthagiuians. He 
was unscrupulous, rapacious, aud vindictive; but 
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several of the stories related of his cruelty and 
suspicions temper appear improbable, or at least 
exaggerated. An account of the famous prison, or 
44 Ear of Dionysius,” will be found under the title 
Lautumiae. 

(2) The second of the name, styled The Young¬ 
er, was son of Dionysius I. by Doris. His fa¬ 
ther, whom he succeeded, had left the State in a 
prosperous condition, but young Dionysius bad 
neither his abilities uor his prudence and expe¬ 
rience. He followed at first the advice of Dion, 
who, although a republican in principle, had re¬ 
mained faithful to his father, and who now en¬ 
deavoured to direct the inexperienced son for the 
good of his country. For this purpose Dion in¬ 
vited his friend Plato to Syracuse, about b.c. 364. 
Dionysius received the philosopher with great re¬ 
spect, and, in deference to his advice, reformed for 
a while his loose habits and the manners of his 
court. But a faction, headed by Philistus, who 
had always been a supporter of the tyranny of the 
elder Dionysius, succeeded in prejudicing the son 
against both Dion and Plato. Dion was exiled, 
under pretence that he had written privately to 
the Seuate of Carthage for the purpose of con¬ 
cluding a peace. Plato urgently demanded of Di¬ 
onysius the recall of Dion, and not being able to 
obtain it, he left Syracuse, after which Dionysius 
gave himself up to debauchery without restraint. 
Dion, meanwhile, was travelling through Greece, 
where his character gained him numerous friends. 
Dionysius, moved by jealousy, confiscated his prop¬ 
erty and obliged his wife to marry another. Upon 
this, Dion collected a small force at Zacynthus, 
with which he sailed for Sicily and entered Syra¬ 
cuse without resistance. Dionysius retired to the 
citadel in Ortygia, and after some resistance, in 
which Philistus, his best supporter, was taken pris¬ 
oner and put to death, he quitted Syracuse by sea 
and retired to Locri, the country of his mother, 
where he had connections and friends. Dion hav¬ 
ing been treacherously murdered, several tyrants 
succeeded each other in Syracuse, until Dionysius 
himself came aud retook it about B.c. 346. In¬ 
stead, however, of profiting by his ten years’ 
exile, he had grown worse. Having, during the 
interval of his absence from Syracuse, usurped the 
supreme power in Locri, he had committed many 
atrocities, had put to death several citizens and 
abused their wives and daughters. Upon his return 
to Syracuse, his cruelty and profligacy drove away 
a great number of people, who emigrated to various 
parts of Italy aud Greece, while others joined Hice- 
t&s, tyraut of Leontini and a former friend of Dion. 
The latter sent messengers to Corinth to request 
assistance against Dionysius. The Corinthians ap¬ 
pointed Timoleon leader of the expedition. This 
commander landed in Sicily, B.c. 344, entered 
Syracuse, and soon after obliged Dionysius to sur¬ 
render. Dionysius was sent to Coriuth, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in the company of 
actors and low women. Some say that at one time 
he kept a school. Several repartees are related of 
him, in answer to those who taunted him upon his 
altered fortunes, which are not destitute of wit or 
wisdom (Pint. Dion ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 5 foil.). 

(3) Dionysius Thrax, a celebrated Greek gram¬ 
marian, a native of Byzantium, or perhaps of Alex¬ 
andria (Suidas). Coming to Rome about b.c. 80, 
he engaged in teaching rhetoric and grammar. 
Of numerous manuals, commentaries, etc., that he 


published, one entitled VpappariKi) has come 
down to us, and is of very great importance, as it 
became the basis for all subsequent grammars, and 
for many centuries was a standard text-book, either 
in the original or in Latin translations. From it, 
through the Latin equivalents, came the technical 
terms of modem grammar, such as 44 case” (casus, 
7 rr«(rtr), 44 plural” (plurality ir\qBvvriK6s)y “singu¬ 
lar” (singularity mudr), 44 nominative” (nominati- 
vu8y ovofiaoTiKt )), etc. In the fourth century the 
book was translated into Armenian, and this ver¬ 
sion, which contains five more chapters than the 
Greek MSS., has given a definitive text of the 
whole. It is to be found in Bekkeris Anccdota 
Graeea (Berlin, 1821), but especially in the recent 
edition by Uhlig (Leipzig, 1884). A French trans¬ 
lation is given in Cirbied, M4moires et Dissertations 
sur les Antiquites Nationales et Etrangfres (Paris, 
1824). On Dionysius see Grafenhan, Geschichte d. 
Class. Phil. i. p. 402 foil.(Bonn, 1850); Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten f i. p. 64 foil. (Leipzig, 1841); 
Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachicissenschafty 2d ed. 
(Berlin, 1891); Sayce, Science of Language , Intro¬ 
duction; HUbschmann, Casuslehrey pp. 15 foil.; Sni- 
das, s. v. A iovv<rtos ; and the article Grammatica. 

(4) Halicarna88KNSIS or Halicarnasseus, an 
historian and critic, born at Halicarnassus in the 
first century b.c. We know uothing of his history 
beyond what he has told ns himself. He states 
that he came to Italy at the termination of the 
civil war between Augustus and Antony (b.c. 29), 
and that he Bpent the following two-and-twenty 
years at Home in learning the Latin language 
and in collecting materials for his history. He 
died at Rome, b.c. 7. The principal work of Dio¬ 
nysius is his work on Roman antiquities (*P opaUr) 

* Apxato\oyta)y which commenced with the early 
history of the people of Italy and terminated with 
the beginning of the First Punic War, b.c. 265. 
It originally consisted of twenty books, of which 
the first ten remain entire. The eleventh breaks 
off in the year B.c. 312, but several fragments 
of the latter half of the history are preserved in 
the collection of Constantine Porphyrogeuitus, and 
to these a valuable addition was made in 1816, 
by Mai, from an old MS. Besides, the first three 
books of Appian were founded entirely upon Diony¬ 
sius, and Plutarch’s biography of Camillus must 
also be considered as a compilation mostly taken 
from the Antiquitates Romanaey so that perhaps, 
upon the whole, we have not lost much of his 
work. The intention of the author in writing his 
history was to give the Greeks a more accurate 
and favourable idea than they had hitherto enter¬ 
tained of the Roman people and its civilization, 
for it had always fretted the Easterns to have been 
conquered by a race of mere 44 barbarians.” The 
work is founded upon a very careful and thorough 
study of authorities, and is one of our chief sources 
of information upon ancient Roman history in its 
internal and external development. Good editions 
of the Antiquitates are those of Reiske, 6 vols. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1774-76), Schwartz (Leipzig, 1877), aud Jacoby 
2 vols. (1885-88). The first edition in the original 
Greek was that of R. Stephanas (Paris, 1546). 

Dionysius also wrote a treatise on rhetoric (Tf^i/iy 
PifTopucf}) ; criticisms (Ton/ *A p\ai<ov K plats) on the 
style of Thncydides. Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Dinar- 
chus, Plato, and Demosthenes; a treatise on the ar¬ 
rangement of words (lie pi Svi'&o’for *Ovoparw)y 
and some other short essays. The first complete 
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edition of the entire works of Dionysius was that 
of Sylburg (Frankfort, 1586; repriuted at Leipzig, 
1691). More recent editors of the rhetorical works 
are Gros (Paris, 1826) and Westermann. 

(5) The author of a Greek poem in 1186 hexame¬ 
ters, entitled Trjs Trjs OiKovpcvrjs U.€pirjyrj<rii % u A De¬ 
scription of the Habitable World.” It is not clear¬ 
ly ascertained where he was born. The probabil¬ 
ity is, however, that he was a native of Charax in 
Susiana. It is nncertain, also, when he flourished ; 
he belonged, however, according to the general 
opinion, to the latter part of the third or the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth ceutury A.D. He derived 
from his poem the surname of Periegetes. This 
production of his has little merit as a work of 
imagination and but feeble interest for the geog¬ 
rapher. The commentary, however, of Eustathius 
upou it possesses some value from the miscella¬ 
neous information which is scattered throughout. 
There are two Latin translations of the poem—one 
by Rnfus Festus Avieuus (q. v.) and the other by 
Priscianus (q. v.). The last and best edition of the 
Periege8ia is that of Benihardy (Leipzig, 1828), 
in the first volume of his Geographi Graeci Minores. 

(6) A Christian writer, called AreopagIta, from 
his having been a member of the court of Areo¬ 
pagus at Athens. He was converted to Christian¬ 
ity by St. Paul’s preaching (Acts, xvii. 34). He is 
reported to have been the first bishop of Athens, 
being appointed to that office by the apostle Paul, 
and to have suffered martyrdom under Domitian. 
His fundamental thought is the absolute transcend¬ 
ence of God. During the Middle Ages a great num¬ 
ber of writings were circulated under his name, 
and were collected together and printed at Co¬ 
logne in 1536, and subsequently at Antwerp in 
1634 and at Paris in 1646. They have now, for a 
long time, beeu deemed spurious, although schol¬ 
ars differ in respect to the times and authors of 
the fabrication. The most probable reasoning, 
however, fixes them at the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. The standard text is that of Corderius, re¬ 
priuted by the Abbd Migue. Trans, by Parker (1894). 
See Hartiack’s Dogmengeschichte , vol. ii., and the 
studies by Niemeyer (1869) and Schneider (1884). 

(7) Surnamed Exiguus, or u the Little,” on ac¬ 
count of the smalluess of his stature, a Scythian 
monk of the sixth century, who became an abbot 
at Rome. Cassiodorns, who was his intimate friend, 
speaks highly of his learning and character. At 
the request of Stephen, bishop of Salona, be drew 
up a body of canons entitled Collectio sire Codex 
Cartonum Ecclesiaaticorum, etc., translated from the 
Greek, containing the first fifty apostolical canons, 
as they are called, with those of the councils of 
Nice,Constantinople,Chalcedon, Sardis, and includ¬ 
ing 138 canons of certain African councils. He af¬ 
terwards drew up a collection of the decretals. To 
him some ascribe the mode of computing the time 
of Easter, and of dating from the birth of Christ. 

(8) Of Colophon, an artist, contemporary with 
Polyguotus, whom he imitated. Aristotle describes 
him as a realist in the treatment of his subjects. 

(9) Dionysius Cato. See Cato, p. 302. 

Dion?sus (A iwwaos or Aidw<roj). The god of 

luxuriant fertility, especially as displayed by the 
vine; and therefore the god of wine. His native 
place, according to the usual tradition, was Thebes, 
where he was born to Zeus by Semeld (q. v.), the 
daughter of Cadmus. Semeld was destroyed by 
the lightning of her lover, and the child was born 


after six months. Zeus accordingly sewed it np 
in his thigh till ripe for birth, and then gave it 
over to I no, the sister of Semeld. (See Athamas.) 
After her death Hermes took the boy to the 
nymphs of Mount Nysa, or according to auother 
version, to the Hyades of Dodona, who brought him 
up and hid him in a cave away from the anger of 
Herd. It cannot be ascertained where Mount Nysa 
was originally supposed to be. In later times the 
name was transferred to many places where the 
vine was cultivated, not only in Greece, but in 
Asia, India, and Africa. When grown up, Diony¬ 
sus is represented as planting the vine, and wau- 
dering through the wide world to spread his wor¬ 
ship among men, with his wiue-flnshed train (0to- 
trot )—his nurses aud other nymphs, Satyrs, Sileni, 
and similar woodland deities. Whoever welcomed 
him kindly, like Icarius in Attica and Oenens in 
Aetolia, received the gift of wine; but those who 
resisted him were terribly punished. A whole se¬ 
ries of fables is apparently based upon the tradition 
that in many places, where a serious religions rit¬ 
ual existed, the dissolute worship of Dionysus met 
w-ith a vigorous resistance. SeeLYCURGUs; Munr- 
adae ; Pentheus ; Proetus. 

This worship soon passed from the mainland of 
Greece to the wine-growing islands, aud flourished 
pre-eminently at Naxos. Here it was, according to 
the story, that the god wedded Ariadnd (q. v.). In 
the islands a fable was current that he fell iu with 
some Tyrrhenian pirates, who took him to their 
ship and put him in chains. But bis fetters fell 
off, the sails aud the mast were wreathed with vine 
and ivy, the god was changed into a lion, while 
the seamen threw themselves madly into the sea 
aud were turned iuto dolphins. In forms akin to 
this the worship of Dionysus passed into Egypt 
aud far into Asia. Hence arose a fable, founded 
on the story of Alexander’s campaigns, that the 
god passed victoriously through Egypt, Syria, and 
India as far as the Ganges, with his army of Sileni, 
Satyrs, and inspired women, the Maenades or Bac¬ 
chantes, carrying their wands (dvpo-ot) crowned 
with vines and ivy. Having thus constrained all 
the world to the recognition of his deity, and hav¬ 
ing with Heracles, assisted the gods, in the form 
of a lion, to victory in their war with the Giants, 
he was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, he 
does not appear. From Olympus he descends to 
the lower world, whence he brings his mother, 
who is worshipped with him under the name of 
Tbyond (“the wild one”), as Leto was with Apollo 
and Artemis. From his mother he is called Thyo- 
neus, a name which, with others of similar mean¬ 
ing, such as Bacchus, Bromios, Euios, and Iacchos, 
points to a worship founded upon a different con¬ 
ception of his nature. 

In the myth with which we have been hitherto 
concerned, the god appears mainly in the charac¬ 
ter and surroundings of joy aud triumph. But, as 
the god of the earth, Dionysus belongs, like Per¬ 
sephone, to the world below as well as to the world 
above. The death of vegetation in winter was 
represented as the flight of the god into hiding 
from the sentence of his enemies, or even as his 
extinction ; bnt he returned again from obscurity, 
or rose from the dead, to new life and activity. In 
this connection he was called Zagrens (“tom in 
pieces ”) and represented as a son of Zens and hi* 
daughter Persephond, or sometimes of Zens and 
Demeter. In his childhood he was torn to pieces 
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Dionysus and Lion. (Choragic Monument of Lysicratee.) 


by the Titans, at the command of the jealous HerA 
But every third year, after spending the interval 
in the lower world, he is born anew. According 
to the Orphic story, Athend brought her son’s heart 
to Zeus, who gave it to 8emel6 or swallowed it 
himself, whereupon the Theban or younger Diony¬ 
sus was born. The grave of Dionysus was shown 
at Delphi in the inmost shrine of the Temple of 
Apollo. Secret offerings were brought thither, 
while the women who were celebrating the feast 
awakened Licnites; in other words, invoked the 
new-born god cradled in a winnowing-fan on the 
neighbouring mountain of Parnassns. Festivals 
of this kind, in celebration of the extinction and 
resurrection of the deity, were held by women and 
girls only, amid the mountains at night, every 
third year, about the time of the shortest day. 
The rites, intended to express the excess of grief 
and joy at the death and reappearance of the god, 
were wild even to savagery, and the women who 
performed them were hence known by the expres¬ 
sive names of Bacchae, Maenads, and Thyiades. 
They wandered through woods and mountains, 
their flyiug locks crowned with ivy or snakes, 
brandishing wands and torches, to the hollow 
sounds of the drum and the shrill notes of the 
flute, with wild dances and insane cries and jubi¬ 
lation. The victims of the sacrifice—oxen, goats, 
even fawns and roes from the forest—were killed, 
torn in pieces, aud eateu raw, in imitation of the 
treatment of Zagreus by the Titans. Thrace and 
Macedonia and Asiatic Greece were the scene of 
the wildest orgies; indeed, Thrace seems to be the 
country of their birth. In Asiatic Greece, it should 
be added, the worship of Dionysus-Zagreus came 
to be associated with the equally wild rites of 
Rhea (Cybel£) and Atys and Sabns or Sabazius 
(q. v.). In Greece proper the chief seats of these 
were Parnassus, with Delphi and its neighbour¬ 
hood, Boeotia, Argos, and Laconia, and in Boeotia 
and Laconia especially the mountains Cithaeron 
and Taygetus. They were also known in Naxos, 
Crete, and other islands. They seem to have been 
unknown in Attica, though Dionysus was wor¬ 
shipped at the Eleusinian Mysteries, with Per- 
sephond and Demeter, under the name of Iacchos, as 
brother or bridegroom of Persephond. (8ee Mys- 
teria.) But the Attic cycle of national festivals 
in honour of Dionysus represents the idea of the 
ancient and simple Hellenic worship, with its 
merry usages. Here Dionysus is the god who 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard and 
tree. For he is a kindly and gentle power, terri¬ 


ble only to his enemies, and born for 
joy and blessiug to maukiud. His 
gifts bring strength aud healing to 
the body, gladness and forgetfulness 
of care to the mind, whence he was 
called Lyaeus, or the loosener of care. 
They are ennobling in their effects, 
for they require tending, and thus 
keep men employed in diligent labour; 
they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and iuspire them to music 
and poetry. Thus it is to the wor¬ 
ship of Dionysus that the dithyramb 
and the drama owe their origin and 
development. Iu this way Diony¬ 
sus is closely related, not only to 
Demeter, Aphrodite, Eros, the Graces, 
aud the Muses, bnt to Apollo, because 
he inspires men to prophesy. 

The most ancient representation of Dionysus 
consists of wooden images with the <f>aXkos ( mem- 
brum virile) as the symbol of generative power. 
In works of art he is sometimes represented as the 
ancieut Indian Diouysus, the conqueror of the 
East. In this character he appears, as in the Vat¬ 
ican statne incorrectly called Sardauapalns, of 
high stature, with a luxuriant wealth of hair on 
head and cliiu. Sometimes again, as in numerous 
statues which have survived, he is a youth of soft 
and femiuine shape, with a dreamy expression, his 
long, clustering hair coufined by a fillet or crowu 
of ivy, generally uaked, or with a fawn or panther 
skin thrown lightly over him. He is either repos¬ 
ing or leauiug idly back with the Bvptros , grapes, 
or a cup in his hand. Often, too, he is surrounded 
by the Fauus of his retinue, Maenads, Satyrs, Sile- 
ui, Centaurs, etc., or by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids— 
indeed, in the greatest possible number aud variety 
of situations. Besides the viue, ivy, and rose, the 
panther, lion, lynx, ox, goat, aud dolphin were sa¬ 
cred to him. His usual sacrifices were the ox aud 
the goat. 

Ou the Italiau god Liber, afterwards identified 
by the Romans with Dionysus, see Libkr. 

Diophantus (A i6<f>avros). A mathematician of 
Alexandria, who, according to the most received 
opinion,was contemporary w r ith the emperor Julian. 
This opinion is founded upon a passage of Abulfa- 
raj, an Arabian author of the thirteenth century. 
He names, among the contemporaries of the em¬ 
peror Julian, Diophantes (for Diophantus) as the 
author of a celebrated work ou algebra and arith¬ 
metic ; and he is thought to have derived his in¬ 
formation from an Arabic commentator on Dio¬ 
phantus, Muhammed al Buziani, who flourished 
about the end of the eleventh century. The rep¬ 
utation of Diophantus w as so great among the an¬ 
cients that they ranked him with Pythagoras and 
Euclid. From his epitaph in the Anthology the 
following particulars of his life have been collect¬ 
ed : that he was married when thirty-three years 
old, and had a son five ye^rs after; that the son 
died at the age of forty-two, and that Diophautes 
did not survive him above four years; whence it 
appears that Diophautus was eighty-four years 
old when he died. Diophantus wrote a work 
entitled *Ap*0fwp-t*d, in thirteen books, of which 
only six remain. It would seem that in the fif¬ 
teenth, and even at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth, century all the thirteen books still exist¬ 
ed. The arithmetic of Diophautus is not merely 
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important for the study of the history of mathe- 
matics, but is interesting also to the mathemati¬ 
cian himself from its furnishing him with lumi¬ 
nous methods for the resolution of analytical 
problems. We fiud iu it, moreover, the first trace 
of that branch of the exact sciences called alge¬ 
bra. There exists also a second work of Diophan- 
tus, on Polygon Numbers (I Jept IloXvyovwv ’Aptdpoiv). 
He himself cites a third, under the title of Uopi<r- 
fxara , or Corollaries. A good edition of Diophan- 
tus is still that of Fermat (Toulouse, 1670). It is 
based upon that of Meziriac (Paris, 1621), with ad¬ 
ditions. A valuable translation of the Arithmetica 
into German was published by Otto Schulz (Berlin, 
1822). The latest edition of the text is by Tannery 
(Leipzig, 1893). 

On the so-called Diophantine Analysis, see 
Euler’s Algebra , pt. ii. The reader is referred to 
Heath’s Diophantos of Alexandria (1885). 

Diopithes (Atone IOtjs). (1) An absurd character 
at Athens, half fanatic and half impostor, who 
traded in oracles and was the butt of the comic 
poets (Aristoph. Vesp. 380; Aves, 988, schol.). (2) An 
Athenian general, father of the poet Menander, sent 
out to the Thracian Chersonesns, about B.c. 344, at 
the head of a body of Athenian colonists («cX? jpov- 
Xoi). Becoming involved in disputes with the Car- 
dians, who had the support of Philip of Macedon, 
the latter sent a letter of remonstrance to Athens. 
Diopithes was impeached by the Macedonian party 
among the Athenians, but was ably defended by 
Demosthenes in the oration, still extant, “On the 
Chersonesns” (B.c. 341), so that he was permitted 
to retain his command. Subsequently he engaged 
in a military expedition against Philip, with much 
spirit and success (Diod. xvi. 75; Aristot. Rhet. ii. 
8 , 11 ). 

DioscorYdea (Aioo-Koplbqt). A Greek physician 
and man of science. He flourished about the 
middle of the first century A.D., and was the au¬ 
thor of a work De Materia Medica (Uepi 9 Y\qs 'larpi- 
terjs) in five books. For nearly 1700 years this book 
was the chief authority for students of botany and 
the science of healing. Two short essays on spe¬ 
cifics against vegetable and animal poisons (Alexi- 
pharmaca and Theriaca) are appended to it as the 
sixth and seventh books; but these are probably 
from the hand of a later Dioscorides of Alexandria. 
A work on family medicine is also attributed to 
him, but is not genuine. The Materia Medica has 
beeu edited by 8prengel (1829-30). 

Dioscorldla Insula (Ai oo-Koptbovs vrjaos , Ptol.), 
or Dioscortda (Aiotncopida). An island situated at 
the south of the entrance of the Arabian Gulf and 
now called Socotra (Ptol. viii. 22). 

Dioscuri (Aioatcovpoi —i. e. sous of Zeus). The 
horse-tamer Castor (Kaorop) and Polydeuces (I3oXt>- 
SevKrjs, Pollux), the master of the art of boxing. In 
Homer they are represented as the sonBof Leda and 
Tyndareos, and called in consequence Tyndaridae; 
as dying in the time between the rape of Helen and 
the Trojan War, and as buried in Lacedaemon. But 
even uuder the earth they were alive. Honoured 
by Zeus, they lived and died on alternate days 
and enjoyed the prerogatives of godhead. In the 
later story sometimes both, sometimes only Poly¬ 
deuces is the descendant of Zeus. (See Lkda.) 
They undertook an expedition to Attica, where they 
set free their sister Heleu whom Theseus had car¬ 
ried off. They took part iu the expedition of the 


Argonauts. (See Amycus; Argonautae.) Castor, 
who had been born mortal, fell in a contest with 
Idas and Lyncens, the sons of their paternal an¬ 
cle Aphareus. The fight arose, according to one 
version, in a quarrel over some cattle which they 
had carried off; according to another, it was about 
the rape of two daughters of another nucle Leucip¬ 
pus, Phoebd and Hilaira, who were betrothed to 
the sous of Aphareus. On his brother’s death, 
Polydcuces, the immortal sou of Zeus, prayed his 
father to let him die, too. Zeus permitted him 
to spend alternately one day among the gods his 
peers, the other in the lower world with bis be¬ 
loved brother. According to another story, Zeus, 
in reward for their brotherly love, set them in the 
sky as the constellation Gemini, or the moruiug 
and evening star. They are the ideal types of 
bravery and dexterity in fight. Thus they are 
the tutelary gods of warlike youth, often sharing 
in their contests, and honoured as the inveuton 
of military dances and melodies. The aucient sym¬ 
bol of the twin gods at Lacedaemon was two par¬ 
allel beams (boKara), joined by cross-pieces, which 
the Spartans took with them to w r ar. They were 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with Hera¬ 
cles and other heroes. At Athens, too, they were 
honoured as gods under the name of 9 Araxer. At 
sea, as in war, they lend their aid to men. The 
storm-tossed mariner sees the sign of their benefi¬ 
cent presence iu the flame at the mast-head (Hor. 
Carm . i. 3). He prays and vows to them the sac¬ 
rifice of a white lamb, and the storm soon ceases. 
(See Helena.) The rites of hospitality are also 
uuder their protection. They are generally repre¬ 
sented with their horses Xanthus aud Cyllarus, as 
in the celebrated colossal group of the Campidoglio 
in Home. Their characteristic emblem is au oval 
helmet crowned with a star. 



Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). (From a Coin 
in the British Museum.) 


The worship of Castor and Pollux w as from ear¬ 
ly times current among the tribes of Italy. They 
enjoyed especial honours iu Tusculum and Rome. 
In the latter city a considerable temple was built 
to them near the Forum (B.c. 484) in gratitude for 
their appearance and assistance at the battle of the 
Lake Regill us twelve years before. In this bnild- 
ing, generally called simply the Temple of Castor, 
the Senate often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, that (after B.c. 305) the solemn review 
of the Roman equites was held on the 15th of July. 
The names of Castor aud Pollux, like that of Her¬ 
cules, were often in use as familiar expletives, but 
the name of Castor was invoked by women only 
(Aul. Gell. xi. 6), since man had caused his death. 
Both were worshipped as gods of the sea, particu¬ 
larly in Ostia, the harbour town of Rome. Their 
image is to be seen stamped on the reverse of the 
oldest Roman silver coins. See Numismatics. 

Dioscuria (AioaKovpta or Auxncovpeia , C. /. G. 
1444). Festivals celebrated iu various parts of 
Greece iu honour of the Dioscuri, the heroes 
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Castor aud Polydeuces (Pollux). The Spartan 
Dioscuri a, mentioned by Pausanias (iv. 27, $ 1), 
were celebrated with sacrifices, rejoicings, and 
drinking. At Cyreod the Dioscuri were likewise 
honoured with a great festival (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. v. 629). The Athenian festival of the Dios¬ 
curi has been mentioned under Anakeia, where 
they were worshipped under the name of *A va~ 
K€s. Their worship was very generally adopt¬ 
ed in Greece, especially in the Doric and Achaean 
States (Pausan. x. 33, 3; 38, 3), as we conclude 
from the great number of temples dedicated to 
them ; but scarcely auything is known respecting 
the manner in which their festivals were cele¬ 
brated. 

The festival of the Dioscuri was celebrated at 
Rome with great splendour on the Ides of 
Quiuctilis, the 15th of July, the day on which 
they were believed to have assisted the Romaus 
against the Latins ill the battle of the Lake Re¬ 
gains. On this occasion the equites , who regard¬ 
ed the Dioscuri as their patrons, went iu a mag¬ 
nificent procession, crowned with olive chaplets 
and wearing their state dress, the trabea, from 
the Temple of Mars outside the city, through the 
main streets, across the Forum, aud by the an¬ 
cient temple of the Dioscuri (Diouys. vi. 13). See 
Equites. 

Dioscmiaa (&io<ncovpids). A maritime town of 
Colchis at the mouth of the small river Charus. 
It was afterwards called Sebastopolis, and was, 
in the earliest ages, the port most frequented in 
Colchis by distant as well as neighbouring nations 
speaking different languages—a circumstance that 
still distinguishes Iskuriah, which name is only a 
corruption of the ancient one. 

Diosp&lis (AtdcnroXtr). (1) Magna, a famous 
city of Egypt. (See Thebae.) (2) Parva, a city 
of Egypt, west of Tentyra,aud on the western side 
of the Nile. It was the capital of the notne Dios- 
polites. 

Diota (5iWor). A vessel with two u ears ” (&ra) 
or handles, and often used as synonymous with 
amphora, though equally applicable to 
any vessel with two handles. See Am¬ 
phora. 

Diovia. See Iupiter. 

Diphllua (A ifpiXot). A poet of the 
new Attic comedy, a native of Sinopd, 
and contemporary of Menander. He is 
supposed to have written someone hun- Diou. (Na- 
dred pieces, of which we have the titles pleB Mus ^ 
and fragments of about fifty. The Casina and Ru- 
dens of Plautus are modelled ou two plays of Di- 
philns; and Terence has adopted some scenes from 
one of them (the Y.vvairoQvy<TKovrcs) in his Adelphoe. 
Diphilus took his subjects both from common life 
and from mythology. Most of the passages tbat- 
have been preserved relate to matters of cookery, 
the longest being one of forty-one lines. Both the 
judgments passed on him in antiquity and his re¬ 
maining fragments justify us in recoguizing him 
as oue of the most gifted poets of his age. These 
fragments are collected in Meineke, i. pp. 445-457; 
iv. pp. 375-430. 

Diphroa (fitypor). SeeCuRRUS; Sella. 

Diphthdra ( bi<$>6tpa ). A leathern cloak worn 
in Greece by workmen and rustics. See Aristoph. 
Nubes, 72. 


Diplax (&brXa£). A double cloak. See Pallium. 

Diplola (dwrXoir). See Pallium. 

Diploma (dtVXupa). (1) A sort of passport, con¬ 
sisting of two leaves (whence the name originated), 
which was given to a messenger or other person 
travelling upon public business, in order that he 
might readily obtain everything necessary on his 
journey, without delay or hindrance (Cic. Fam. vi. 
12; Plin. Ep. x. 31; Capitol. Pert. 1). See Cur- 
8U8 Pubucus. (2) A document drawn up by a 
chief-magistrate, which conferred some particular 
privilege upon the person to whom it was given 
(Suet. Nero , 12). 

Diplomatics. See Palaeography. 

Dipoenus (A inoivos). A Greek sculptor, born 
in Crete, who flourished in Argos and Sicyon about 
B.c. 560. In coujuuctiou with his countryman 
ScylliB he founded an influential school of sculpt¬ 
ure in the Peloponnesus of the Daedalian style. 
See Daedala ; Statuarla Ars. 

Dipolia. See Diipolia. 

Diptdroa (dtnrfpor). An architectural term used 
of a temple with a double row of columns. See 
Templum. 

Diptyoha (dtrrrv^a). Two writing-tablets fast¬ 
ened at the back by wires upon which, as upon 
hinges, they opened and shut. They were also 
known as pugillares. When three or 
more tablets are joined they are called 
tiHptycha or polyptycha. For further 
details see Tabula. 

The Dipt*cha Consu lari a, frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the later times of the 
Empire, were made of ivory, and were 
presented by the consuls to the emperor 
aud to their friends on the day ou which Dlptychon. 
they entered upon their office. Other ieuln) 1 * 
magistrates, such as the quaestors, also 
distributed diptycba on the same occasion (Sym- 
macb. Ep. ii. 81). These diptycba contained the 
portraits aud names of the consuls, with other rep¬ 
resentations in bas-relief. Several of these dipty- 
cha are still extant—sixty-one iu all, according 
to Marquardt — the earliest bearing the date of 
a.d. 406 and the latest of 541. 

Dirae. (1) A name of the Furiae. See Erinyes ; 
Furiae. (2) See Cato, Valerius. 

Dlrcd (&ipKjj). The wife of Lycus, who married 
her after divorcing his former wife Antiopd. Dircd 
treated Antiopd with great cruelty; and accord¬ 
ingly, when Amphion aud Zethus, the sons of An¬ 
tiopd by Zens, obtained possession of Thebes, they 
took a signal vengeance upon Dircd. They tied 
her to a wild bull, which dragged her about till 
Bhe perished. They then threw her body into a 
fountain near Thebes, which was henceforth called 
the fountain of Dircd. (See AntiopI:.) The ad¬ 
jective Dircaeus is frequently used as equivalent 
to Boeoticus. 

Dird or Derd (bapy, called by Ptolemy Ai jprj). A 
promontory of Africa over against the coast of 
Arabia, and at the narrowest part of the Sinus 
Arabicus or Red Sea. From its appearance as it 
stretched along the coast, it received the appella¬ 
tion of Dird (Afipfj) or “ the neck.” The modern 
name is Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Dirlbi tores. Officers who, at the Roman elec¬ 
tions, divided the votes wheu taken out of the cistae, 
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so as to determine which had the majority. See 
Cic. In Pis. 15. 

Diacordia. The Roman goddess of strife. See 
Eris. 

Discus (bio-Kos). (1) A circular plate or qnoit 
of stone, iron, or bronze made for throwing to a 
distance as a feat of strength or skill. Of this 
game (dt<rxo/3oXta) it is sufficient to say that it was 
identical with onr “ patting the shot.” See Odys¬ 
sey, viii. 186-200. A very celebrated representa¬ 
tion in art is the Discobolus of the sculptor Myron, 
whose powerful portrayal of the initial attitude 
of the thrower has been praised by critics from 
the time of Quintilian. (Of. Quintil. ii. 13, $ 10.) 
Many of the copies of the original vary the pose 
so as to represent the athlete’s head as not turned 
aside, and this is the case with the famous statue 
in the Vatican. The most correct reproduction is 
that now iu possession of Prince Lnncelotti, and 
kept iu his private bed-chamber in the Palazzo 
Lanoelotti, Rome. (2) A dish or plate. 



Discus Thrower. (Vatican.) 


Dish. See Lanx; Patina. 

Die Pater (Dives Pater , “ Father Dives ” or The 
Rich). The ruler of the world below, worshipped 
by the Romans as the god who corresponded to the 
Greek Pluto (q. v.). His worship, like that of Pro¬ 
serpina, was first introduced in the early days of 


the Republic, at the command of the Sibylline 
Books. Dis Pater had a chapel near the altar of 
Saturnus, and a subterranean altar on the Campos 
Marti us iu common with Proserpina. This was 
only opened when, as at the 8ecular Games, sacri¬ 
fices were offered to both. The victims offered 
thus were black animals. 

Dispensator. A steward in the Roman city 
household, who had the charge of the accounts and 
made the payments (Cic. Att. xi. 1; Juv. i. 91; Mart, 
v. 42). The dispensator was usually, perhaps al¬ 
ways, a slave. If there was a procurator in tbs 
house, the dispensator was under him and acted 
simply as cashier. Thus we read iu Petrouins 
(30) that the procurator received the rents, while 
the dispensator paid out the money iu the atrium. 
If there was a dispensator on the country estate, 
he was nearly the same as the villicus (Dig. 1.16, 
166). The imperial procuratores discharged im¬ 
portant duties, not only at the court but in 
Rome and the provinces (Plin. H. JV. vii. $ 129). 
How* valuable was the appointment may be seen 
from the fact that Otho extorted a million ses¬ 
terces from a slave whom he had recommended to 
Galba for the office of dispensator (Suet. Otk. 5). 

Dissen, Georg Ludolf, a German classical 
scholar, was born near G5ttingen, December 17th, 
1784. He studied philology and philosophy at the 
university of his native city (1804-1808), and not 
long after receiving his degree was made Pn»- 
fessor Extraordinarius at the University of Mar¬ 
burg, soon returning, however, to take the same 
office at Gottingen, where iu 1817 he became Pro¬ 
fessor Ordinarius. Besides two valuable treatises 
—De Temporibus et Modis Verbi Graeei (Gott. 1809) 
and De Philosophia in Xenophontis de Socrate Corn- 
men tariis Tradita (Marburg, 1812)—be published 
valuable editions of Pindar (1830), Tibullus (1831), 
aud of the Oration on the Crown of Demosthenes 
(1837). His minor writings ( Kleine lat. und deutseke 
Schriften) appeared in 1839 after his death, which 
occurred September 21st ; 1837. 

Distaff See Colus ; Fusus. 

Dithyrambus (btOvpafjfios). A hymn snng at 
the festivals of Diouysus to the accompaniment 
of a flute and a dance round the altar. (See Dio- 
NY8LA.) The hymn celebrated the sufferings and 
actions of the god in a style corresponding to the 
passionate character of his worship. In the course 
of time it developed into a distinct kind of Greek 
lyric poetry. It was in Coriuth that it first re¬ 
ceived anythiug like a definite artistic form, and 
this at the hands of Arion, who was therefore 
credited by the ancients with its actual inven¬ 
tion. The truth probably is that he was the 
first who divided the festal song of the chorus 
into strophe and antistrophe, an arrangement 
from which tragedy took its rise. (See TkaGOE- 
dia. ) Dithyrambs were sung at Atheus twice 
iu the year—at the Great Dionysia in the spring 
aud at the Leuaea in the beginning of winter. 
The chorus consisted of fifty persons, who stood 
in a circle round the altar. The dithyramb was 
further developed by Lasus of Hermiond, the lyric 
poet aud musician who lived about B.C. 507 at 
the court of the Pisistratidae. By several inno¬ 
vations in music and rhythm, especially by a 
stronger and more complete instrumentation, this 
artist gave it greater variety and a more secular 
character. He also introduced the prize contests 
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for the beet dithyramb, aud apparently abolished 
the antistrophical division ; at least this is not 
found in the dithyrambs of his pupil Pindar. With 
Loans and Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides may 
be named as among the foremost dithyrambic 
poets of their time. At the dithyrambic contests 
the poets of the different tribes contended for 
the prize. Each had its chorus, brilliantly fitted 
out at great expense by the richer citizens. Be¬ 
sides the honour of the victory the poet received 
a tripod; the chorus, aud the people which it 
represented, an ox for the sacrificial feast. These 
performances were very popular for a long time; 
but, as the new tendency developed itself, voices 
of authority made themselves heard, condemning 
them as involving a serious degeneracy in art. 
There is, in fact, no doubt that in the form which 
it assumed after the time of the Peloponnesian 
War the dithyramb did violence to the older taste. 
More and more it lost the inner unity and beau¬ 
tiful proportion which that feeling required. A 
continuous aud rapid change of rhythm and mode 
was accompanied by an extraordinary boldness of 
diction, in keeping with the wild character of the 
composition. In the hands of inferior poets this 
often passed into turgidity and bombast, if not 
into mere uousense. Solo pieces were inserted to 
relieve the choruses, the text was gradually sub¬ 
ordinated to the music, and the dithyramb was 
thus gradually transformed into a kind of opera. 
Though the subjects of the poems had long ceased 
to be taken exclusively from the cycle of Dionysi- 
ac myths, they were never, of course, entirely out 
of harmony with the lyrical spirit of the dithy¬ 
ramb. 

There was a very considerable number of dithy¬ 
rambic poets. The best known are Mclauippides 
(q. v.) of Melos (about B.c. 415), who is generally 
held responsible for the degeneracy of the dithy¬ 
ramb and the excess of instrumental music; his 
disciple Philoxenus of Cythera, who died in 380; 
Timotheus of Miletus, who died in 357, and his 
contemporaries Polyidus and Telestes. Of the 
whole literature we possess nothing but frag¬ 
ments. See Chorus ; Musica. 

Dittography. The name given to a clerical er¬ 
ror frequently fouud in MSS. It consists in writ¬ 
ing twice what should properly be written only 
once. Thus in the best MS. (2) of the Fals. Leg. 
of Demosthenes, we fiud 'Apicrrocfrcov kcu 6 'Aptoro- 
drjfios for Krr}<ri<txav ual 6 *Api<rr6drjfios. One of the 
scholiasts on Horace Carm. i. 27, 19 doubles two 
syllables, writing laboraborabas for laborabas. A 
very extraordinary instance is fouud in the Co¬ 
dex Puteolanus of Livy, which in xxvii. 11,11, has 
dedissent et ius liberum eosdem dedissent et ius liberum 
eosdem dedissent et ius liberum eosdem dedissent — a 
proof of bow mechanically the scribes performed 
their work. See Textual Criticism. 

Dium (Acov). (1) An important town in Mace¬ 
donia on the Thermaic Gulf (Thuc. iv. 28). (2) A 
promontory on the northern coast of Crete where 
the island has its greatest breadth (Ptol. iii. 17, 

7). 

Dios Fidiua. See Sancus. 

Diverbium. Dialogue. See Dialogus. 

Diveraorlum. A wayside inn. See Caupona. 

Divlco. The leader of the Helvetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in b.c. 107. He was at the 


head of the embassy sent to Iulius Caesar, nearly 
fifty years later, B.c. 58, when he was preparing to 
attack the Helvetians (Caes. B. G. i. 13). 

Divinatio (prevision of the future). (1) In gen¬ 
eral the word is applied to all prophecy or fore¬ 
telling in the simplest sense of the word. Among 
the Romans, prophecy was based, not on inspira¬ 
tion, as with the Greeks, but on the observation 
of definite signs, such as the omen (or voice), the 
prodigies aud the auspices taken note of by the 
augurs. (See Augur.) The scieuce of the ha- 
ruspices (or the foretelling of eveuts from the in¬ 
spection of the carcases of sacrificial victims) was 
a later importation from Etruria. The aucieut 
Romaus were not familiar with the divinatio from 
sortes or lots, which was common in many parts 
of Italy. The Sibylline Books threw no light on 
future eveuts. (See Sibylla.) Towards the end 
of the republican period the sciences of the au¬ 
gurs and haruspices lost their significance, and the 
Greek oracles, in the various forms of their craft, 
with the Chaldaean astrology, came into vogue, 
and carried the fashion in the society of the Empire. 
On diviuation among the Greeks see Mantike. 

(2) In the language of Roman law, divinatio 
meant the legal inquiry for deciding who, among 
many advocates proposing themselves, was the fit¬ 
test to undertake a prosecution, aud also the 
speeches by which the various advocates tried to 
make good their competency for the task. Thus 
Cicero’s oration called Divinatio in Caecilium was 
pronounced by him against Q. Caecilius Niger, a 
sham accuser of Yerres, who claimed the right to 
prosecute, but who would have played into the 
hands of the accused. 

Divisor. See Ambitus. 

Diviti&cus. An Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix (q. v.). He was a warm adhereut of the 
Romans and of Caesar, who, in consideration of 
his entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix 
in B.c. 58 (Caes. B. G. i. 3,16-20). He is mentioned 
by Cicero ( De Div. i. 41) as a Druid. 

Divodurum (Aiovobovpov). The modern Metz; 
subsequently Mediomatrici, and still later Metis or 
Mettis, the capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia 
Belgica (Ptol. ii. 9,12). 

Div&na. See Cadurci. 

Divorttam. Divorce. (1) Greek. The term 
for this act was dnoXciyjns or dnoncfiyfns, the former 
denoting the act of a wife leaving her husbaud, 
and the latter that of a husbaud dismissing his wife 
(Demosth. c. Onet. i. p. 865, $ 4; c. Neaer. p. 1362, $ 
52,1365, $ 59). The only Greek States respecting 
whose laws of divorce we have any knowledge are 
Athens aud Sparta. In both States the law per¬ 
mitted either husband or wife to call for and effect 
a divorce, though it was much easier for a husband 
to get rid of his wife than for a wife to escape 
from her husband. At Sparta, it seems, a man 
might dismiss his wife if she bore him no issue; 
the recorded instances, however, are those of kings, 
and private inclination was sacrificed to State pol¬ 
icy (Herod, v. 39; vi. 61). The law at Athens al¬ 
lowed a man to divorce his wife without ceremony, 
simply by his act of sending her out of his house 
('sKirc pin iv , anoncpnciv), upon which she returned 
to the guardianship of her nearest male relation. 
(See Kyrios.) The husband was then bound to 
return the dowry which she had brought him, or 
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to pay her interest at the rate of nine obols per 
mina per month—18 per cent, per anuum ; and in 
addition to this to provide alimony ( atrot ). A 
husband thus dismissing his wife usually did so, 
as might be expected, in the presence of witnesses 
(Lys. c. Alcib. i. $ 28). What became of the chil¬ 
dren in such a case is not mentioned, but it is 
probable that they remained with the father. 
Adultery on the part of the wife compelled her hus¬ 
band to divorce her, or himself incur the penalty 
of atimia (Lex ap. Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1374, $ 87). 
When, ou the other hand, a wife wished to leave 
her husband, if both parties agreed upon a divorce 
no further proceedings were required: mutual 
consent was sufficient to dissolve a marriage. If 
the husbaud objected, she was obliged to appear 
in person before the archon, and state in writing 
the grouuds of her application (Plut. Alcib. 12). 
She had to conduct her case quite alone, for, as she 
was iu her husband’s power until judgment was 
given, no one had a right to come forward as her 
advocate. It has been maintained that she could 
be represented by her Kvptos, but the notorious 
case of Alcibiades and his ill-used wife Hipparetd, 
iu the passage just cited, leaves little doubt that 
she could not. The action thus brought by a 
woman was called dwoActycwr 81 / 07 . Her right to 
a separation would depend on the treatment she 
had received (see Kakosis); but of the nature of 
the archon’s jurisdiction we know but little. The 
husband’s loss of freedom (i. e. by becoming a pris¬ 
oner of war aud being sold into slavery) is men¬ 
tioned as affording au absolute claim to a divorce. 

(2) Roman. The word divortium signified gen¬ 
erally a separation; aud, in a special sense, a di¬ 
vorce or dissolution of marriage. Several authori¬ 
ties (Gell. iv. 3; Dionys. ii. 25) state that divorce 
was unknown at Rome iu early times, and that 
the first instance of divorce occurred in b.c. 233, 
when Sp. Carvilius Ruga put away his wife on the 
ground of barrenness. It is said that the act of 
Carvilius was generally disapproved of (Val. Max. 
ii. 1-4). It is probable that divorce on account of 
the misconduct of the wife was in use from a very 
early period ; but the case of Carvilius Ruga may 
have been the beginning of the lax system of di¬ 
vorce which prevailed towards the end of the free 
Republic and under the Empire. 

The marriage by which the husband acquired 
manus over his wife, as well as the later free mar¬ 
riage, was dissoluble; but the marriage of a fla- 
men , which was solemnized by confarreatio } could 
never under any circumstances be severed. See 
Matrimoxium. 

A corresponding form to that by which a mar¬ 
riage had been created was used for dissolving it: 
thus a marriage entered into by confarreatio was 
put an end to by a similar ceremony, called diffar - 
rcatio (Festus, s. y.diffarr.). If a wife had passed 
into the manus of her husband by coemptio , she 
could only be released by a remancipatio , which, 
according to Gaius, the husbaud could be com¬ 
pelled to execute (i. 137). These formal restric¬ 
tions on the right of divorce disappeared under 
the free form of marriage, which did not briug 
the wife in manum viri. The theory on which 
Roman marriage was based admitted the utmost 
facility of divorce: the consent aud conjtigal af¬ 
fection of the parties were regarded as the essen¬ 
tial part of a marriage, and this affectio maritalis 
was necessary for the continuance as well as for 


the creation of a marriage. Accordingly, either 
party might declare his or her consent to dissolve 
the connection. No judicial decree and no inter¬ 
ference of any public authority was necessary to 
dissolve the marriage. A divorce which wu 
brought about by one party renouncing the mar¬ 
riage and not by mutual consent was called a re- 
pudium . It was customary' for one who renounced 
a marriage to send a distinct notice or declaration 
of inteution to the other party, aud it was doubted 
iu the time of Cicero whether the simple fact of 
either party marrying again without any such no¬ 
tice having been giveu was sufficient to constitute 
a divorce (Cic. Oral. i. 40). The ceremony of break¬ 
ing the nuptiales tabulae , or of taking the keys of 
the house from the woman and turning her ont of 
doors, was probably considered to be an act of 
itself significant enough; but the general prac¬ 
tice was apparently to deliver a written notice, 
aud perhaps to assign a reason. By the Lei 
Iulia de adulteriis it was required that a repudium 
should be executed in the presence of seven wit¬ 
nesses, Roman citizens of the age of puberty {Dig. 
xxiv. 2 ,9). This prevented an adulteress from set¬ 
ting up the pretence of a repudium as an excuse for 
her conduct. See Adulterium. 

Not only the wife herself, but also her father, if 
she was under bis power, might dissolve the mar¬ 
riage. This right of a paterfamilias was made 
practically ineffectual by a decree of the emperor 
Marcus. Towards the latter part of the Republic 
and under the Empire, divorces became very com¬ 
mon. Cn. Pompeius divorced his wife Mucia for 
alleged adultery, and his conduct was approved 
(Cic. Ad Att. i. 12,18); and Cicero speaks (Ad Fam. 
viii. 7) of Paulla Valeria as being ready to serve her 
husband on his return from bis province with no¬ 
tice of divorce. Cicero himself divorced his wife 
Terentia after living with her for thirty yean, and 
married a young woman whom he also divorced. 
Cato the Younger divorced his wife Marcia, that 
his friend Hortensius might marry her and have 
childreu by her; for this is the true meaning of 
the story (Plut. Cat . Min. 25). Maecenas put away 
his wife Terentia so often that the Roman wits 
said that he had been a hundred times married, 
and always to the same woman; Sempronius So* 
phns divorced his wife because she had once been 
to the public games without his knowledge. Sen¬ 
eca declared that there were women at Rome who 
reckoned the years by their husbands rather than 
by the consuls. Juvenal mentions one who had 
had eight husbands in five years; and Tertullian 
sums up the prevailing practices epigrammatically 
in the sentence, “The fruit of marriage is divorce” 
(Apol. 6 ). By the Lex Papia Poppaea a freed wom¬ 
an who had married her patron was prevented 
from divorcing herself (Dig. xxiv. 2,11) so as to be 
capable of marrying any one else. From an early 
time penalties were imposed ou those who divorced 
without good cause, and also on those who by their 
conduct made a divorce necessary. 

A man was punished by nota censoria, a woman 
by loss of dos (q. v.). There was the retentio dotis 
propter mores w hen the divorce was caused by the 
fault of the wife, and also the retentio propter libc- 
ros which was the right of the husband to deduct 
an additional amount of dos in case there were 
children of the marriage. The free right of di¬ 
vorce was not taken away by the early Christian 
emperors, but its exercise except on grounds de- 
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fined by statute was severely punished. Justinian 
went further than his predecessors in limiting the 
legal grounds of divorce. He even punished di¬ 
vorce by mutual consent unless the object of the 
parties was to live a life of chastity ( Dig . 34, 2; 
Cod. Theod. iii. 16; Cod . v. 17). See Lecky, Hitt, of 
European Morale , ii. pp. 304-308; Wachter, Ueber 
Ehesckcidungen bei den Bimem ; Bader, La Femme 
Romaine (Paris, 1877); Friedlander, Sittengeschichte 
Rome, ch. v. (6th ed. Leipzig, 1888); Baecker, Le 
Droit de la Femme dans VJntiquite (1880). 

Diyllua (A ivWos). An Athenian, the author of 
a history of Greece aud Sicily, in twenty-six or 
twenty-seven books; and also of a work on drink¬ 
ing-bouts (ZvpiroaiaKd). His date is uncertain, but 
he probably flourished in the first century B.c. 
(Diod. xvi. 14,78, etc.). 

Doberus (Ao/9 gpos). A town in Paeonia in Mace¬ 
donia, east of the river Echedorus (Thuc. ii. 98). 

Dobree, Peter Paul, an Euglish scholar of 
eminence, born iu the island of Guernsey of 
French ancestry, in 1782. He studied under Por- 
son at the University of Cambridge, and on the 
death of that distinguished Hellenist undertook 
to edit his unpublished papers, which had come 
into the possession of Trinity College. In 1820, 
appeared the Plutus of Aristophanes with Porson’s 
notes; and in 1822, the Lexicon of Photius. In 
the same year, Dobree was made Regius Professor 
of Greek. On his death iu 1825, he left an edition 
of Demosthenes in MS., which was edited and pub¬ 
lished by his successor. 

Dok&na (ra 5o*ava, from &okos, u a beam ”). An 
ancient symbolical representation of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Polydeuces) at Sparta. It consisted 
of two upright beams with others laid across 
them transversely (Plut. De Amor. Fratr.). This 
rude symbol of fraternal unity evidently points to 
a very remote age, in which scarcely any attempts 
in sculpture can have been made. At a later time, 
when works of art were introduced into all the 
spheres of ordinary life, this rude and ancient ob¬ 
ject of worship, like many others of its kind, was 
not superseded by a more appropriate symbol. 
The Dioscuri were worshipped as gods of war, and 
we know that their images accompanied the Spar¬ 
tan kings whenever they took the field against an 
enemy. But when iu the year b.c 504 the two 
kings, during their iuvasion of Attica, failed in 
their undertaking on account of their secret en¬ 
mity towards each other, it was decreed at Sparta 
that in future only one king should command the 
army, and iu consequence should be accompanied 
by only oue of the images of the Dioscuri (He¬ 
rod. v. 75). It is not improbable that these images, 
accompanying the kings into the field, were the 
ancieut ddfeawz, which were now disjointed, so that 
one half of the symbol remained at Sparta, while 
the other was taken into the field by oue of the 
kings. See Daedala ; Dioscuri. 

Dokimaaia (boKipaota). The name used at Ath- 
eus to denote the process of ascertaining the capac¬ 
ity of the citizens for the exercise of public rights 
and dnties. If, for instance, a young citizen was 
to be admitted among the Ephebi (q. v.), he was 
examined in an assembly of his district to find 
out whether he was descended on both sides from 
Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed the 
physical capacity for military service. All offi¬ 


cials, too—even the members of the Senate—had 
to submit to an examination before entering upon 
their office. The purpose of this was to ascertain, 
not their actual capacity for the post, which was 
presupposed in all candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their life and character, 
aud (in the case of some offices which involved 
the administration of large sums) even the amount 
of their property. The examination was carried 
on in public by the archons in the presence of the 
Senate, and any one present had the right to raise 
objections. If such objections were held to be 
valid the candidate was rejected; but he had the 
right to appeal to the decision of a court, which 
would take cognizance of the matter in judicial 
form. On the other hand, if he were accepted, 
auy one who thought his claims insufficient had 
the right of instituting judicial proceedings against 
him. If the decision was adverse he would lose 
his office, and was further liable to punishment 
varying according to the offence charged against 
him—which might be, for instance, that of unlaw¬ 
fully assuming the rights of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public assembly might thus be brought before 
a court by any citizen, for no oue not possessed of 
the full right of citizenship could legally address 
the people. The question might thus be raised 
whether the orator were not actually atimos, or 
guilty of au offence which involved atimia (q. v.). 

Docimia (AoKipia) and Docimeum (A oKipuov). 
A town of Phrygia near Synnada and famed for 
the marble quarries in its vicinity. 

Doctors. See Chirurgia; Medicina; Med- 
icus. 

Doctus. A title given by the Roman writers 
to various poets, especially to Pacuvius (Hor. Epist. 
ii. 1,56) and Catullus (Ovid, Amor. iii. 9,62; Mart, 
viii. 73, 8). It is to be understood in the sense of 
“ accomplished,” “ polished.” Cf. Hor. Odes , i. 1, 
29, where it is applied to poets in general, as being 
taught by the Muses. 

Doderlein, Ludwig, a great classical scholar 
and teacher, was boru at Jena, December 19th, 1791. 
He began his higher studies at Pforta when sixteen 
years of age, continuing them under Thiersch at 
Munich, under Kreuzer and Voss at Heidelberg, 
and under Boeckli, Buttmaun, and Wolf at Berlin. 
He reached the doctorate at Erlangen in 1813, and 
in 1815 was called to the chair of philosophy at 
Beni, transferring himself in 1819 to Erlangen, with 
the titles of Professor of Philosophy and Director 
of the Philological Seminary iu tho University, 
aud Rector of the Gymnasium. At Erlangen he 
remained until his death, November 9th, 1863. His 
publications comprise editions of Tacitus (Halle, 
1847); Horace (Epistles, Leipzig, 1856-58; Satires , 
I860); and the Iliad (Leipzig, 1863-64); besides 
the following works, some of them of enduring 
value: Latein. Synonyme und Etymologien , 6 vols. 

(Leipzig, 1826-38 ); Lat. Wortbildung (Leipzig, 
1838); Uandbuch d. lat. Synonymik (Leipzig, 1839- 
49); Handbuch d. lat. Etymologie (Leipzig, 1841); 
Reden und Aussdtze (Frankfort, 1860); Homerisches 
Glossarium , 3 vols. (Erlangen, 1850-58); and a Ger¬ 
man Anthology— Deutsche Mustersammlung (1840). 

Doderlein was fully as remarkable as a teacher 
as for his scholarship, and appears to have made 
upon his hearers a profound and ineffaceable im¬ 
pression. To great acuteness aud unfailing tact 
he added an euthusiasm, energy, and vigour that 
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carried at ouce himself aud his hearers away. 
Thoroughly imbued w ith the very genius of an¬ 
tiquity, the great masters of classical literature 
were to him not subjects of study but, as he him¬ 
self called them, “ intimate and cherished friends,” 
aud into all who listened to him be inspired much 
of his own passionate zeal. An untiring worker, 
rising every morning soon after midnight to pur¬ 
sue his researches, he left behind him both in his 
works and in the memories of his pupils the figure 
of a great and impressive personality. 

Dodona (Ao>Soh nrj). (1) A celebrated city and 
oracle of Epirus, whose exact position has only of 
late been ascertained. We are not assisted here by 
any accurate aucient traveller like Pausanias, nor 
have we any itineraries or faithful measurements 
of distances to guide us; all is vague and indefi¬ 
nite. Dionysius of Halicarnassus placed it four 
days’ journey from Buthrotum and two from Am- 
bracia ( Antiq. Rom. i. 5). It is universally allowed 
that the temple of Dodona owed its origin to the 
Pelasgi at a period much anterior to the Trojan 
War; since many writers represent it as existing 
in the time of Deucalion, and even of Inachus 
(Aesch. Prom. Find. 679). Herodotus distinctly 
states that it was the most aucient oracle of Greece, 
and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on vari¬ 
ous occasions (ii. 52). Hence the title of “ Pelasgic ” 
assigned to Zeus, to whom the temple was dedi¬ 
cated (Iliad, xvi. 233). Of the existence, however, 
of another oracle iu Thessaly of the same name no 
doubt can be entertained; and to this the prayer 
of Achilles, in Homer, probably bad reference. 
Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has trans¬ 
mitted to us, and to which he evidently attached 
no belief, his report of the affinity which existed 
between the service of this temple aud that of 
Thebes in Egypt is deserving of attention. It ap¬ 
pears from this author that in his time the service 
of the temple was performed by womeu; and he 
has recorded the names of the three priestesses 
who officiated when he visited Dodona (ii. 55). 
Strabo, however, asserts that these duties were 
originally allotted to men, from the circumstance 
of Homer’s mention of the Selli as being attendant 
upon the gods. The term Selli was considered by 
many ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelas¬ 
gic origin (Soph. Track, v. 1160 foil.; Aristot. Me - 
teorol. 1, 14). 

The responses of the oracle were originally de¬ 
livered from the sacred oak or beech (<f>rry6s) (Soph. 
Track, v. 173). The god revealed his message in the 
rustling of the leaves, and the priests interpreted its 
meaning. Its reputation was at first confined to the 
inhabitants of Epirus, Acarnauia, Aetolia, and the 
western parts of Greece (Pausan. vii. 21), but its 
fame was afterwards extended over the whole of 
that country, and even to Asia, as we know that 
on one occasion the oracle was consulted by Croe¬ 
sus (Herod, i. 46). The Boeotians were the only 
people who received the prophetic auswers from 
the mouth of men ; to all other nations they were 
always communicated by the priestesses of the 
temple. The reason of this exception is stated at 
length by Strabo (401), on the authority of Epho- 
rus. Dodona was the first station iu Greece to 
which the offerings of the Hyperboreans were de¬ 
spatched, according to Herodotus; they arrived 
there from the Adriatic, and were thence passed 
on to the Maliac Gulf (iv. 33). Among the several 
offerings presented to the temple by various na¬ 


tions, one dedicated by the Corcyreans is particu¬ 
larly noticed. It was a brazen figure placed over 
a caldron of the same metal; this statue held in its 
band a whip, the lash of which consisted of three 
chains, each having an astragalus fastened to the 
end of it; these, wheu agitated by the wind, struck 
the caldron and produced so continued a sound 
that 400 vibrations could be counted before it 
ceased. Hence arose the various proverbs of the 
Dodonean caldron and the Coreyrean lash. Me¬ 
nander, in one of his plays, compared an old nurse’s 
chatter to the endless sound of this kettle (Me- 
nand. Reliq. ed. Meiueke, p. 27). 

We hear of the oracle of Dodona at the time of 
the Persiau invasion (Herod, ix. 93); and again in 
the reign of Agesilaiis, who consulted it previously 
to his expedition into Asia. It is stated by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (xiv. 13) that Lysander was accused 
openly of having offered to bribe the priestess. 
The oracle which warned the Molossian Alexander 
of his fate is well known from Livy (viii. 24). 
From Demosthenes we learn that the answers de¬ 
livered from time to time to the Athenians were 
laid up in the public archives, and he himself ap¬ 
peals to their testimony on more than one occa¬ 
sion. At leugth, during the Social War, Dodona 
was, according to Polybius (iv. 67), almost entirely 
destroyed in an irruption of the Aetolians, under 
their leader Dorimachus, then at war with Epirus. 
It is probable that the temple of Dodoua never re¬ 
covered from this disaster, as iu Strabo’s time 
there was scarcely any trace left of the oracle, 
but the town must still have existed, as it is meu- 
tioued by Hierocles among the cities of Epirus iu 
the seventh century, and we hear of a bishop of 
Dodona iu the couucil of Ephesus. All accounts 
seem to agree that Dodona stood either ou the de¬ 
clivity or at the foot of an elevated mountain 
called Tomarus or Tamaras. Hence the term To- 
muri, supposed to be a contraction for Tomamri 
(T opapovpoi), or guardians of Tomarus, which was 
given to the priests of the temple. The site of Do¬ 
dona was at one time supposed to be near Jauioa 
in Epirus, but recent explorations in the valley 
of Dramisius at the foot of Mount Olytzika have 
brought to light many dedicatory inscriptions to 
Zeus Nalos and Diond, with other evideuces that 
make this the probable site of the oracle. See 
Leake, Northern Greece , vols. i. and iv.; the Rerue 
Arcktologique for 1677, pp. 329,397; and Carapanos, 
Dodone et see Ruines (1878). (2) A city and oracle 

of Thessaly. It has given rise to much contro¬ 
versy whether Homer (II. ii. 750) refers to this or 
the city of Epirus, aud the scholiasts and commen¬ 
tators are divided in their opinions. 

Dodonaeua (Aa>3« vaios). A surname of Zens 
from Dodona. See Homer, II. xvi 233. 

Dodonldes (A«3a wifcs). The priestesses who 
gave oracles in the temple of Zeus in Dodona. See 
Dodona. 

Dodrana. Nine twelfths or three fourths of a 
Roman as; three fourths. Hence the phrase hires 
ex dodrante was used of an heir to three fourths 
of an estate. See As. 

Dodwell Vaae. A small Greek vase covered 
with a lid and fouud at Corinth. The lid shows 
the representation of a boar-hunt and is inscribed 
with names. The body of the vase is ornamented 
with figures of animals. Its pattern shows trices 
of Phoenician influence. The Dodwell vase is now 
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in the Old Pinacothek at Munich. See Zahn, 
Beschreibung der Galerie bemalter Fasen der konig - 
lichen bayeriscken 
Sammlung (Munich, 

1854); Lan and 
Krell, Die griechisch- 
en Fasen, etc. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1877); and the 
article Vas. 

Dog-days. See 
Caniculares Dies. 

Dogmatic! (boy 
panto !). See Mr* 

DICINA. 

Doga. See Canis. Dodw *" V “ 9 - < Man,eh -> 

Dolabella. The name of a celebrated patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens. Those most deserving 
of notice are: (1) Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, con¬ 
sul B.c. 81, 'whom the yonng lulins Caesar accused 
in the year 77 of extortion in his province. (2) Cn. 
Cornelius Dolabella, praetor urbanus b.c. 81. 
With Verres as his legate he plundered his prov¬ 
ince in Cilicia, and upon his return was accused, 
betrayed by Verres, and condemned. (3) P. Cor¬ 
nelius Dolabella, the son-in-law of Cicero, whose 
daughter Tnllia he married in B.c. 51. He was one 
of the most profligate men of his age, and his con¬ 
duct caused Cicero great uneasiness. On the break¬ 
ing out of the Civil War he joined Caesar, and 
fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia (b.c. 
48), and was raised by him to the consulship in 44. 
He afterwards received from Antony the province 
of 8 yria. On his way to his province he plundered 
the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, iu consequence 
of which the Senate sent against him Cassius, who 
took Caesarea, in which Dolabella had taken ref¬ 
uge. That he might not fall into the hands of his 
enemies he committed suicide, b.c. 43. 

Dolabra, dim. Dolabella ( 0711 X 17 , c rpikiov ). A 
tool consisting of a long handle and a double head, 
which terminated on one side in a sharp blade, the 
edge of which ran parallel to the handle (while the 
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Dolabrae. (Bl&mner, Technologic .) 

blade of the ascia was at right angles to the handle), 
and on the other side in a pick, which was usually 
carved (falx). In this form it was used for hew¬ 
ing wood, for pruniug where the pruning-hook was 
not strong enough, for making stockades, aud for 
breaking down ramparts aud walls. It was con¬ 
sequently a tool familiar to the Roman soldier, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration (tig. 
b) from Trajan’s Column. For the purpose, how¬ 
ever, of excavating or breaking up the earth (Pal- 
lad. ii. 1 and 3; iii. 21 ), a dolabra with a straightcr 





pick appears to have been used; as is shown in 
fig. a, from a relief on a tomb. Of a similar 
form is fig. c, which represents the dolabra used 
by masous (laid. Orig. xix. 19, 11). The hatchet 
used at sacrifices und by butchers was also called 
dolabra. 

Dollchd (AoXi'^ 77 ). (1) A town of Thessaly in the 
Perrhaebian district, to the southeast of Azorus. 
Here the Roman consul Q. Marcius Philippus re¬ 
ceived a deputation from the Achaean League, at 
the head of which was Polybius, who accompanied 
the Roman army in their singular and perilous 
march through the defiles of Olympus into Pieria 
(Liv. xlii. 53; id. xliv. 2). (2) A town of Syria, sit¬ 

uated in the district Euphratensis and northwest 
of Zeugma. 

Dollchos (boXtxos). See Cursus; Stadium. 

Dolium (7 ndos). A large jar of earthenware into 
which new wine was placed to ferment. Many of 
them were large enough to hold a man, and were 
shaped like a huge caldron with globular bodies 
! and wide mouths. Diogenes (q. v.) the Cynic took 
| up his abode iu a dolinm (not in a tub, as popularly 
said), and in some ancient works of art he is de¬ 
picted as lolling in one of these vessels during his 
celebrated interview with Alexander the Great. 
See Diog. Laert. vi. 23; Sen. Ep. 90,14. 

Doua curta were urinals placed in the narrow 
streets betweeu the houses for the convenience of 
those who passed by (Lucret. iv. 1026; Macrob. iii. 

! 16, $ 15; Suet. Fesp. 23). 

| Dolia were also used as coffins. In the Crimea, 
near Sebastopol, sixteen iriOoi were discovered, 
four feet four inches high, and two feet two inches 
in diameter. 

Makers of dolia were known as doliarii. 

Dolins (AoXior). A slave of Penelopd who, with 
his six sons, welcomed Odysseus home and joined 
him against the suitors (Odys. xxiv. 498). 

Dolls. See Pupa. 

Dolo (doXcov). (1) A weapon consisting of a long 
staff with a short iron point (Verg. Jen. vii. 664). 
(2) A secret poniard or dagger inserted in a walk¬ 
ing-stick (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 10; Snet. Claud. 13, 
Domit. 17) or a whip (Dig. 9, 2, 52). (3) A small 

topsail of a ship. 

Dolonci (AoXoyjcoi). A people of Thrace (Herod, 
vi. 34). 

Dol&pes ( AcSXowcr). A powerful people in 
Thessaly, who dw'elt on the Enipeus and fought 
before Troy. At a later time they dwelt at the 
foot of Mount Pindus; and their country, called 
Dolopia, was reckoned part of Epirus (Herod, vii. 
132). 

Dolus Malus. See Culpa. 

Domestic! See Praetoriani. 

Domicilium. A term of Roman law, signifying 
a man’s permanent home. The following is the 
well-know'n definition of domicilium given in the 
Corpus Iuris (Cod. x. 40, 7): “ In eo loco singulos 
habere domicilium non ambigitur, ubi quis larem 
rerumque ac fortunarnm suarum summam consti- 
tuit, unde rursus non sit discessurus, si nihil avo- 
cet, unde cum profectus est peregrinari videtur, 
quo si rediit peregrinari iam destitit.” In a pas¬ 
sage of the Digest a man’s home is thus defined 
(Dig. 1. 16, 203): “ Sed de ea re constitutnm esse 
(respondit) earn domnm unicuique nostrum dcbere 
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existimari, ubi qnisque Bedes et tabulas haberet 
snarumque rerum constitutionem fecisset.” A man 
acquired domicilium by making a place his resi¬ 
dence and intending to remain in it permanently 
(animus manendi). Domicilium was lost by aban¬ 
donment, and the question of the existence of dom¬ 
icile was treated as one of fact to be determined 
by the circumstances of each case. 

The conception of domicile has far more impor¬ 
tant consequences in modern systems of law than 
in ancient; it is the foundation of a branch of 
what is sometimes called private international 
law, but more correctly the conflict of laws. 

Dominium. Dominium or rerum dominium sig¬ 
nifies ownership of property, and dominus is the 
owner. Proprietas is frequently used as au equiv¬ 
alent to dominium ; and when ownership is distin¬ 
guished from usus fructus , the word proprietas is 
preferred to dominium as au expression for owner¬ 
ship. The term dominium or dominium legitimum 
is, strictly speaking, confined to ownership ex iure 
Quiritium —i. e. to civil ownership—and does not 
include ownership in bonis—i. e. praetorian own¬ 
ership. 

Ownership is not defined by Roman legal writ¬ 
ers, but the general notiou implied in the term is 
clear. It is a right which, subject to certain le¬ 
gal limitations, entitles a person to exercise full 
control over a corporeal thing to the exclusion of 
all other persons. Ownership cannot, however, 
be defined by enumerating all the powers which 
may be incidental to it, as the ius utendi , fruendi, 
possidendi, disponendi , siuce ownership may exist 
notwithstanding that one or more of these powers 
is detached from it. A thing may be considered 
to belong to a person whose powers over it are 
very much curtailed ; hence arises the difficulty 
of defining ownership. The limitations to which 
ownership in Roman law is subject are either gen¬ 
eral or special. The former are imposed for the 
purpose of enforcing the precept sic titere tuo ut 
alienum non laedas: they prevent owners from so 
using their powers as to injure adjoining owners 
or the public generally. Special limitations on 
ownership arise by persons acquiring rights over 
property owned by some one else. For instauce, 
the owner may be bouud to allow to another per¬ 
son a certain use or enjoyment of the thing of 
which he is dominus, or to abstain from doing 
certain acts on or to his property and for the 
benefit of some other person. The only rights 
of this kind recognized by Roman law are servi- 
tus, emphyteusis, superficies, pignus : such rights are 
called iura in re alien a ; they are protected, like 
dominium, by actions in rem : their nature is more 
fully explained uuder the head of Servitus. Own¬ 
ership is in its nature single and entire; conse¬ 
quently the same thing cannot belong to several 
separate owners, but several persons may be joint 
domini or owners of one thing. 

Dominus. A master, owner. The word was 
applied as a title of respect to a superior in rank 
or station. Thus the head of a family was some¬ 
times called dominus by the free members of his 
fumily as well as by his slaves. The title of domi¬ 
nus came to be ascribed to the emperor. The his¬ 
tory of this use of the word, which corresponds 
with chauges in the character of the emperor, is 
briefly as follows: Augustus refused to be called 
dominus (Suet. Aug. 53, with Peck’s note), as did 


also Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 27) ; and Caligula was the 
first emperor who allowed himself to be addressed 
by the title (Victor. Caes. 3). Domitiau claimed the 
titles of Deus et Dominus (Dio Cass. lxii. 13). Tra¬ 
jan only wished to be called princeps (Plin. Paueg. 
$$ 2,63,86). Pliny in his letters always addresses 
Trajan as dominus, but in doing so he does not in¬ 
tend to make use of au official title. Dominus first 
appears on imperial monuments in the reign of 8ep- 
timius Severus. Aurelian first adopted the title 
Deus et Dominus on his coins. Diocletian allowed 
himself to be publicly addressed as domin us. From 
the fourth century the emperors freely ascribe the 
title to themselves. The reason why the earlier 
emperors objected to being styled dominus is to be 
found in the fact that they still kept up a pretence 
of republican equality. Now the word dominus to 
a Roman, like 8e<nr6rrrjs to a Greek, means a master 
in relation to slaves, or (politically) a tyrant, the 
possessor of arbitrary power (Sail. lug. 85). Later, 
when the imperial power had become hedged about 
by precedent and tradition, the emperor willingly 
accepted the title as his due. 

The word dominus, besides retaining its full 
force as a term of great diguity, underwent a far¬ 
ther development as a social title. In Suet. Claud. 
21 , it is applied by the emperor to his plebeian 
guests as au ordinary title of courtesy. Iu Mart, 
vi. 88, it is equivalent to “Mister.” It is used by 
Ovid (Am. iii. 7. 11) as a term of affection. In the 
modern languages it has developed through the 
Low Latin forms domnus, domna , donnus, domini- 
cella into the Portuguese dom, Span, don , dona, Fr. 
dame, madame (mea domna), demoiselle, and Old Eng¬ 
lish dan. See Peck’s note to Suet. Aug. 53. 

Domitia. (1) LepTda, auut of Nero, accused of 
magic and put to death (a.d. 54) through the in¬ 
trigues of Agrippina, who was jealous of her in¬ 
fluence over Nero (Tac. Ann. xii. 64 foil.). (2) 
Domitilla, wife of Vespasian, who had by her 
Titus and Domitian and a daughter named Dom- 
itilla. She had been the mistress of a Roman 
knight and passed for a freedwoman; bat she 
was declared of free birth on having been ac¬ 
knowledged by her father Flavius Liberalis, who 
held the situation of scribe to one of the quaes¬ 
tors. She died before Vespasian came to the 
throne (Suet. Vesp. 3). (3) LongTna, daughter 

of the famous Corbnlo, the general of Nero. She 
married Aelius Lamia, but was seduced by Domi¬ 
tian and, after the birth of a daughter, publicly 
raised to the throne. Hardly, however, had the 
emperor elevated her to the station of Augusta, 
when his jealousy was alarmed by certain famil¬ 
iarities to which she admitted the pantomime 
Paris, so that lie drove her from the palace. The 
ascendency which she had acquired, however, 
over the vicious emperor was too strong to be 
thus suddenly dissolved, and she was recalled to 
her former statiou. Domitia was concerned, it is 
thought, in the conspiracy by which the emperor 
lost his life. She died during the reign of Trajan 
(Suet. Dom. 3). 

Domitianus, Titus Flavius. The second son 
of Vespasian, born at Rome a.d. 51. Vespasian, 
well aware of his natural disposition, repcied no 
confidence iu him during his whole reign. Domi¬ 
tian, however, accompanied his father and bis 
brother Titus in their triumph at the close of the 
Jewish War. Upon the death of Vespasian he 
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endeavoured to foment troubles in the Empire 
and share the succession with Titus. The latter, 
however, forgave him, treated him with great 
kindness, and made him his colleague in the con¬ 
sulship, always declaring to him that he inteuded 
him for his successor. Domitian is accused of 
hastening the death of Titus by poison—a charge, 
however, not warranted by the circumstances of 
Titus’s death. The beginning of his reign was 
marked by moderation and a display of justice 
bordering upon severity. His affected great zeal 
for the reformation of public morals, and punished 
with death several persons guilty of adultery as 
well as some vestals who had broken their vows. 
He completed several splendid buildings begun 
by Titus—among others au odeum , or theatre for 
musical performances. The most important event 
of his reign was the conquest of Britain by Agrico¬ 
la, but Domitian grew jealous of that great com¬ 
mander’s reputation and recalled him to Rome. 
His suspicious temper and his pusillanimity made 
him afraid of every man who was distinguished 
either by birth and connections or by merit and 
popularity, and he mercilessly sacrificed many to 
his fears, while his avarice led him to put to 
death a number of wealthy persons for the sake 
of their property. The usual pretext for these 
murders was the charge of conspiracy or trea¬ 
son, and thus a numerous race of informers was 
created and maintained by this system of spolia¬ 
tion. His cruelty was uuited to a deep dissimula¬ 
tion, and in this particular he resembled Tiberius 
rather than Caligula or Nero. He either put to 
death or drove away from Rome the philosophers 
aud men of letters; Epictetus was one of the ex¬ 
iled. He found, however, some flatterers among 
the poets, such as Martial, Silius Italicus, aud Sta¬ 
tius. The latter dedicated to him his Theba'is and 
Achillew and commemorated the eveuts of his 
reign in his Silva e. But, in reality, the reign of 
Domitian was other than favourable to the Ro¬ 
man arms, except iu Britain. In Moesia and Da¬ 
cia, in Germany and Paunouia, his armies were 


tive of the emperor. In that year a persecution 
of the Christians is recorded iu the history of the 
Church, but it seems that it was not directed 
particularly against them, but agaiust the Jews, 
with whom the Christians were often confounded 
by the Romans. Flavius Clemens and his wife 
were among the victims. In the following year, 
A.D. 96, a conspiracy was formed against Domi¬ 
tian among the officers of his guards and several 
of bis intimate friends, aud his wife, the infamous 
Domitilla, herself is said to have participated in 
it. The immediate cause of it was his increasing 
suspicion, which threatened the life of every one 
around him, and which is said to have been stim¬ 
ulated by the predictions of astrologers and sooth¬ 
sayers, whom he was very ready to consult. He 
was killed in his apartmeuts by several of the 
conspirators, after struggling with them for some 
time, in his forty-fifth year and in the fifteenth of 
his reign. On the news of his death the Senate 
assembled and elected M. Cocceius Nerva emperor. 

The character of Domitiau is represented by all 
ancient historians in the darkest colours, as being 
a compound of timidity and cruelty, of dissimula¬ 
tion and arrogance, of self-indulgence and stern 
severity towards others. He gave himself up to 
every excess aud plunged into the most degrading 
vices. Conceiving at last the idea of arrogating 
divine honours to himself, he assumed the titles 
of Lord and God and claimed to be a son of 
Minerva. Soon after he had succeeded to the 
government he indulged in that love of soli¬ 
tude which pride and fear combined to render in 
a very short time the most confirmed of all his 
habits. In the beginning of his reign, says his 
biographer, he accustomed himself to spend sev¬ 
eral hours every day in the strictest privacy, em¬ 
ployed frequently in nothing else than in catching 
flies and piercing them with a sharp instrument, 
j Hence the well-known remark made by Vibius 
Crispus, who, when asked whether there was any 
one with the emperor, replied, “ No, not even a fly.” 
Domitiau took a delight in inspiring others with 


defeated and whole provinces lost (Tac. Agric. 
41). Domitiau him¬ 
self went twice into 
Moesia to oppose the 
Dacians, but, after 
several defeats, con¬ 
cluded a disgraceful 
peace with their king 
Decebalus, whom he 
acknowledged as 
sovereign, and to 
whom he agreed to 
pay tribute, which 
was after wants dis¬ 
continued by Trajan. 

Yet Domitian made 
a pompous report of 
his victories to the 
Senate and assumed 
the houours of a tri- Domitian. (Cameo In Paris) 
uiuph. Iu the same 

manuer he triumphed over the Cotti and the Sar- 
matians, which made Pliny the Younger say that 
the triumphs of Domitian were always evidence 
of some advantages gaiued by the enemies of 
Rome. In A.D. 95, Domitian assumed the consul¬ 
ship for the seventeenth time, together with Fla¬ 
vius Clemens, who had married Domitilla, a rela- 



terror, and Dio Cassius tells of a singular banquet, 
to which he invited the principal members of the 
Senate aud equestrian order, where everything 
wore the appearance of an intended execution. 
He once even convened the Senate to determine 
in what way a large turbot should be cooked, 
whether whole or divided (Juv. iv.). The Senate, 
after his death, issued a decree that his name 
should be struck out of the Roman annals and 
obliterated from every public monument. His 
career is sketched in detail by Imhoff (1857). 

Domitia Gens. A celebrated plebeian family, 
divided into two branches—that of the Calvini and 
that of the Ahenobarbi. The Calvini attaiued to 
the consular office b.c. 331, aud the Ahenobarbi iu 
B.c. 191. The latter, at length, in the person of 
Nero, became invested with imperial power; but 
with this emperor perished the male line of the 
Domitii. Domitian belonged to this family only 
through his mother Domitia. 

Domitia Lex. See Lex. 

Domitilla. See Domitia. 

Domitiua Afer. See Afer. 

Domitills Ahenobarbus. See Ahenobarbus. 

Domitiua Calvinua. See Calvixus. 

Domitiua Corbtilo. See Corbulo. 
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Domitius Maraus. See Maks us. 

Domitius Ulpianus. See Ulpianus. 

Domna, Iulia Pia. A native of Emesa, of low 
birth, but married to the Roman emperor Septim- 
ins Severus (a.d. 175), by whom she had Caracal]a 
and Geta. She was a woman of much intellectual 
power aud both political aud literary ability, hav¬ 
ing great influence over her husband, after whose 
death she was intrusted by Caracalla with the 
couduct of state business of the first importauce. 
When Caracalla was put to death by Macriuus 
(a.d. 217) she was at first treated with much con¬ 
sideration ; but having excited the suspicion of 
Macrinus, she was banished from Antioch, aud soon 
after ended her own life by voluntary starvation 



Ialia Pia Domna. (Vatican Museum.) 


(a.d. 217). She is described as a woman of much 
beauty but of loose morals; aud is accused by 
Spartianus, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Orosius 
of liaviug maintaiued au incestuous intercourse 
with Caracalla, So that she was popularly kuown 
at Alexandria as “ Iocasta.” Dio Cassius, however, 
her contemporary, does not mention this scandalous 
story. Iulia was the great-aunt of Elagabalus and 
of Alexauder Severus. 

Domna (ocxca, ouctjats, oiktjttjpiop, a dwelling- 
house ; oiKor, generally a room; in Homer and the 
tragedians, do/ior, but more usually iu the plural 
as a dwelling-house). A house. 

I. Prk-historic. —One special form of hut ap¬ 
pears to have been commonly used by many different 
races of men at au early stage of their development. 
This was a small circular structure made of branches 
of trees stuck into the grottud in a circle, and then 
bent iuwards till their ends met and were tied to¬ 
gether at the top. This rude frame-work was then 
filled iu by wattled work woveu in and out, and the 
whole was daubed over with tempered mud or clay. 
The hut of Achilles, thatched with rushes (17. xxiv. 
450), was probably a dwelling of this sort. 

In historic times a survival of this aucient cir¬ 
cular form of house existed in the form of the Pry- 
taueum in Athens aud elsewhere, and also in the 


Athenian 0oXor, which was built in the newer put 
of Athens as an adjunct, iu a more convenient posi¬ 
tion for the use of the Prytanes. The Tholos was 
a round building with a conical roof, and must 
have had some resemblance to the Roman Temple 
of Vesta, to which the same name was frequently 
applied. The original Temple of Vesta was a round 
hut formed with wattle-work of osiers (Ovid, Fail. 
vi. 261 foil.; Fest. p. 250 M.). 

Even during the imperial period in Rome one 
or more wattled huts were preserved in memory 
of the primitive dwellings of its founders. One 
of these, which stood at the western angle of the 
Palatine Hill, was known as the Casa Bomuli 
(Dionys. i. 79); it was twice burned and repaired 
during the reign of Augustus (Dio Cass, xlviii.43, 
and liv. 29). The Tugurium Faustuli is probably 
another name for the same thing. Auother hut, 
also called after Romulus, appears to have been 
preserved on the 
Capitoline Hill 
(Vitruv. ii. 1; 8en. 

Contr. i. 6). 

A careful repre¬ 
sentation of this 
early form of house, 
as used by the pre¬ 
historic Latin race, 
exists in the small 
sepulchral u house- 
urns/' which are Casa Romnli. 

found in consider¬ 
able numbers in the early cemeteries of central 
Italy and elsewhere. These curious pieces of ar¬ 
chaic pottery have small movable doors fixed with 
a wooden peg. See Virchow, Die italieniscken und 
deut8chen Haus-Urnen (Berlin, 1884). 

During the many centuries which elapsed before 
the commencement of the historic period of Greece, 
a state of society existed very different from that 
with which Greek literature has made us familiar. 
Instead of large cities, a number of small, highly for¬ 
tified towns or villages were ruled in au autocratic 
way by some chieftain of semi - Oriental habits, 
who lived in a style of much luxury and splendour, 
surrounded by a group of followers, very much 
like those of a mediaeval feudal lord. At this early 
period wealth and splendour, which iu historic 
times were devoted to the more public uses of the 
agora, the council chamber, and the temples of the 
gods, were lavished on the palace of the chief It 
is this period that is celebrated iu the Homeric 
poems which, there is every reason to believe, 
give us a faithful, if highly coloured, picture of 
the magnificence which adorned the dwellings of 
wealthy chiefs, such as Alcinoils and, iu a lesser 
degree, Odysseus. The receut discoveries made by 
Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Ddrpfeld, withiu the mas¬ 
sive walls of Tiryns (the T ipws rei^toctro-a of Ho¬ 
mer), have for the first time shown ns that the 
stately and richly decorated palaces of the Ody* 
sey were not wholly the offspring of a poet’s fancy. 
See Tiryns. 

II. The Homeric Palace of Odysseus.— The 
palace of Odysseus, as depicted in the Odyescy, 
may be taken as representing the Homeric house. 
It has been most clearly described by Prof. Gard¬ 
ner, of whose valuable paper in the Quarterly Be- 
view (January, 1886) what follows under this head 
is practically a summary. 

The Homeric house consisted of three parts: 
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avXq, the fore-coart; bu>pa or piyapov, the hall of 
tbe men ; and OaXapos, called in later times yvvai - 
twins, the apartments of the women. The house 
was entered by massive folding-doors (Bvpai bucXi- 
b*s), and on either side were stoue seats (idpat). 
The doors led into the avXrj, or open court-yard, 
which was used as a kind ofxfarm - yard. Ou 
either side and behind were chambers (BdXapoi) 
used for varions purposes, snch as grinding the 
corn ( Od . xx. 105), and sometimes for sleeping in 
(Od. xix. 48). In one corner of the court was the 
0oXor, a circular building. In the midst of the 
conrt was the altar of Zevs ipusios. In the court 
were two colonnades or porticoes, each called at- 
Oowra, one on either side right and left of the 
court-yard (aiBovaa avXrjs), and the other opposite 
the entrance to the court-yard and along the front 
of the do/ia or piyapov. The latter is often con¬ 
sidered as part of the npoSopos, so that aiBovtra 
and irpodopos are often used as synonymous 
terms. Crossing the aWovtra, the visitor passed 
into the piyapov or dupa, where the chiefs lived. 
At either end of the piyapov was a door, one lead- 



palace of Odysseua. Ground-plan. (Gardner.) 


A. av\ii, fore court 

a. Altar of Zevr Iputiov. 

b. 0o\o£. 

B. «WjUa or ntfapov, men's hnll. 

C. e<rx“p<*- 

G. 8d\apof, women’s hall. 

1. Bvpai i«*A» id- 

2. cuBuvaa , vpobopox. 

3. BvpCk. 


4. SoupoSoKti. 

а. ptAtvor oviot. 
($. XtlUOf Ol^Of. 

б. Bt>pa. 

6. op<ro0i'>pn. 

7. «A ipa(. m 

8 . Aai'pti. 

9, 9. 0uA apot. 

10, 10. (6pai- 


ing iuto the court-yard through the aXBovtra, and 
the other into the women’s apartments, the BaXa- 
pos, properly so called. In frout of either door 
was a threshold (ou$or), probably raised. The 
threshold in frout of the door into the uiyapov 
was made of ash-wood, and the threshold in front 
of the door into the women’s apartments was of 
stone, Xaivos ovdos (Od. xx.258), a distinction which 
is most important for understanding the combat 
between Odysseus and the snitors. By the ashen 
threshold was the boopobourj, or spear-stand, close 
to one of the pillars (Od. i. 128). The piyapov was 
of great size. In the palace of Odysseus the three 
hundred suitors of Penelop6 feasted in it. Its 
height was that of the house itself, and its roof 
was supported by lofty pillars (icfoes). In the up¬ 
per part of the piyapov was the ia\dpa, or hearth, 
where the food was cooked (Od. xx. 123), aud the 
smoke escaped through a hole in the roof, as in 
i the old Roman atrium. Besides the two princi- 
I pal doors of the piyapov already mentioned, there 
was a third, or postern-door, called opaoBvprj, the 
position of which Jiag giv&n rise to much dispute. 
It should, however, probably be placed, for the 
reasons given by Gardner and Jebb, on the side 
I of the piyapov , as shown in the plan (Plan, 6), 

1 leading into the Xjivprj (Od. xxii. 128, 137), or nar¬ 
row passage which gave access to the women’s 
j apartments from the outer court-yard, thus avoid¬ 
ing the necessity of passing through the piyapov 
(Plan, 8). 

The womeu’s rooms, or BaXapos, properly so 
called, also styled piyapa yvvauc&v (Od. xxii. 151), 
were immediately behind the piyapov on the 
ground-floor, directly communicating with the 
latter by a door. This is clear from the whole 
narrative in the Odyssey of the combat between 
Odysseus and the Buitors. The passages proviug 
1 this have been critically examined by Prof. Jebb 
in the essay quoted below. (Cf. Od. xvii. 506, xx. 
389, etc.; see also iv. 718.) Here tbe women sat 
engaged in weaviug aud domestic occupations. 
Here was tbe nuptial chamber, with the mar¬ 
riage-bed made by Odysseus with his own bauds 
| (Od. xxiii. 192, 295). The ordinary sleeping and 
other rooms of the womeu were in the upper 
story (imspvtov), which was reached by a ladder, 

I kXipa$ (Od. xxi. 5; cf. Od. ii. 358, iv. 760; II. ii. 
514, xvi. 184; Eustatli. ad Od. i. 328, p. 1420, 53). 
Hence we find Penelop^, after sleeping with Odys- 
seiiB in the nuptial chamber, ascending with her 
, handmaids into the upper chamber ( Od. xxiii. 
364). It is therefore a mistake on the part of 
some modern writers to describe the women’s 
rooms as situated only in the upper story. In 
the women’s rooms was the armory (BaXapos ovr- 
Xojv, cf. Od. xxii. 140, 151-156), and the treasury 
at the further extremity (BdXapos to^aror), with 
a high roof (Od. xxi. 8). Iu the women’s part of 
the house there was also an open court, in which 
grew an olive-tree in the palace of Odysseus (Od. 
xxiii. 190). 

For further details regarding the Homeric house, 
reference may be made to Gardner, Journ. of Hel¬ 
lenic Studies, iii. p. 264 foil.; Jebb, ib. vii. p. 170 
foil.; Dorpfeld, in Schliemann’s Tiryns (London, 
1866); Winckler, Die Wohnhdnser der Hellenen 
(Berlin, 1868); Protodikos, De Aedibus Homerici* 
(Leipzig, 1877); Rumpf, De Aedibus Hotneiiei* 
(Giessen, 1884). Valuable accounts of the archi¬ 
tecture aud other art* of the Homeric period are 
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given by Helbig, Das komerische Epos (1876), and 
by Bncbbolz, Die homerischen Realien (Leipzig, 
1883-85). 

HI. The later Greek House.— The discoveries 
of recent years have shown that bricks made of 
nnbaked clay were very extensively used down to 
quite late times for tbe private houses of the 
Greeks, and this is one reason why examples of 
Hellenic domestic architecture are so very rare. 
Burnt bricks were first introduced by the Romans 
{Bliimner, Technol. u. Terminol. , etc., ii. p. 11). Till 
quite recently very few remains of Greek houses 
were known to exist. The excavatious, however, 
mode in the Greek city of Naukratis in the Egyp¬ 
tian Delta during 1884 - 86 by Messrs. Flinders 
Petrie and Ernest Gardner have brought to light 
remains of a large number of Greek streets and 
houses, all built of sun- 
dried brick, coated with 
painted stucco. The ac¬ 
companying figure 
shows part of Mr. Pe¬ 
trie’s discoveries: A is 
a single house forming 
a complete insula t as 
the Romans would call 
it; it consists of six 
rooms, w'ith what was 
probably a small cen¬ 
tral opeu court. B B 
appear to be shops. 
C C are narrow streets. In this Greek city the 
streets seem all to be very narrow, aud the insulae 
are mostly very small—in many cases, like the 
figured example, consistiug of one house only. 
Though but very scanty remains were found of tbe 
itubaked-brick walls, yet iu a few places patches 
of paiuted stucco ou the exterior were found in 
situ. Though walls of this sort would last very 
well so long as they were roofed over and pro¬ 
tected by their coating of hard stucco, yet when 
once they had fallen into a ruined state the pro¬ 
cess of decay would be rapid and complete, even 
in Egypt, and of course much more so in a more 
rainy climate. 

The other more important examples of Greek 
domestic architecture which have yet been dis¬ 
covered are some houses in the Piraeus, the foun¬ 
dations of which were exposed in 1884 during the 
laying out of a new street by the municipality. 
{See Dr. Dorpfeld, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. archUol . 
Inst, in Athen , vol. ix. no. 3, 1884.) The figure 
shows a reduction made from Dr. Dorpfeld’s plan. 

On the southeast and southwest sides the block 
faces upon streets; it appears to be a double 



Plan of a Greek House at Nan- 
kratis in Egypt 



house, though this is not quite certain, owiug to 
the impossibility of ascertaining the positions of 
all the doors. On the northwest side remains were 
found of a large open peristyle, apparently derived 
from the av\f) of the earlier Hellenic plan; under 
the covered porticnB of this cloister an altar was 
found, probably dedicated to Zeus Herkeios. On 
the southeast side the house was entered through 
a long shallow porch, with two columns, in which 
stood another altar, probably that of Apollo Agyi- 
eus. This porch led into a small open court, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a covered walk (oroa or 
portions). The pavement of this was laid so as to 
drain into an open gully, through which the rain¬ 
water escaped iiito a drain. Iu one corner of the 
court was a well, and on the other side a stone cis¬ 
tern for storing water; a second cistern stood in 
the room adjoining the open court on the north¬ 
west. Some remains of paving were found, as is 
indicated on the plan. In one room it consists of 
stone flags; in another of a sort of rude mosaic, 
formed of pebbles set in concrete. On the south¬ 
west side are some rooms which w r ere entered di¬ 
rectly from tbe street; these may have been shops 
or public offices. Traces of a staircase leading to 
an upper floor were found at one eud of the room 
with the flagging pavement. This block meas¬ 
ures, without counting the large peristyle, about 
140 feet by 75 feet. The clear open space of tbe 
peristyle was about 68 feet wide; its other dimen¬ 
sion was not discovered. It is possible that this 
block may have been all part of the same house- 
one portion being the dardpatartf, or men’s part, and 
the rest the ywaucsviru, or women’s part. *— 

During the most flourishing period of Greece tbe 
private houses appear to have been small and sim¬ 
ple in design; splendour of materials and orna¬ 
ment were reserved for the temples of the gods 
and ’the public buildings, such as the Agora and 
the great oroal, which iu Athens especially con¬ 
tributed so largely to tbe architectural magnifi¬ 
cence of the city. The front of the house towards 
tbe street was not large, as the apartments ex¬ 
tended rather iu the direction of its depth than of 
its width. In towns the houses were often built 
side by side, with party walls between (o/idrotx 01 
oik lot ). The exterior wall was plain and often 
covered with plaster or stucco. Sometimes, as in 
Tanagra, the exterior was adorned with what was 
probably terra-cotta (Dicaearch. p. 245, Fubr). 
Plutarch says that Phocion’s house was ornament¬ 
ed with plates of bronze (Plut. Pkoc. 18): Uubaked 
clay, as we have already shown, was used for the 
walls; thus it was easy for the Plataeans to break 
through the party walls of their houses, so as to 
communicate with each other. For the same rea¬ 
son the burgl# was called rotxupvxos, because he 
found it easier to obtain an entrance into bonses 
by breaking through the soft walls than by the 
door or windows (Plat. De Leg. 831 E). 

Foreigners were specially struck by the mean 
appearance of the private houses of Athens in the 
time of Pericles, as strongly coutrastiug with the 
splendour of the public buildings (Tbuc. ii. 14,66). 
‘‘A stranger,” says Dicaearcbus, “ might doubt 
upon a sudden view whether this were really the 
city of Athens,” so mean were 4he bouses and 
crooked aud narrow the streets. It was not till 
the time.of Demosthenes that good bouses began 
to be built iu Athens. 

In all cases the country houses must have been 
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tuach tiner buildings than those in the old cities, 
where streets were narrow and sites often very 
cramped (Isocr. A reap. $ 20). Thucydides (ii. 14) 
speaks of the preference of the Athenians for houses 
in the country. See Villa. 

The plau and whole arrangement of town and 
country houses would naturally be absolutely dif¬ 
ferent, aud it is unreasonable to suppose that one 
fixed type of house was used by the Greeks. Ex¬ 
isting remains show us that the Roman houses bad 
as many varieties of plan as we have now, and yet 
many archaeologists have written as if there was 
one stereotyped plau of house used iu classical 
times. The somewhat pedautic language of Vi¬ 
truvius (vi. 7,10) on the subject has teuded to sup¬ 
port the belief in the existence of one fixed type 
of Greek honse, but at his date, in the reign of j 
Augustus,archeology was practically au unknown : 
science, and it may reasonably be suggested that j 
the so-called Greek plan of Vitruvius does not rep¬ 
resent the domestic architecture of t the bygoue | 
days when the Greeks were an independent race, : 
but rather Vitruvius's private notion, as a practis- 
ing architect, of a house to be /uuilt for some 
wealthy Roman iu the revived pseudo-Hellenic 
style which began to be popular iu the reigns of 
the early emperors of Rome. 

Nevertheless, mauy of Vitruvius's statements 
may be of great use iu illustrating difficult pas¬ 
sages in older Greek writers, which treat of some 
details in the Hellenic house, especially when the 
description is compared with some of the exist¬ 
ing Roman dwellings, which are evidently design¬ 
ed to some extent after a real or supposed Greek 
model. , 

Greek houses had three principal features iu 
common. First, there were one or two open courts, 
surrounded by the various rooms. Secondly, iu a 
Greek family the women lived in private apart¬ 
ments allotted to their respective use. Hence the 
house was always divided into two distinct por¬ 
tions, already mentioned—the And joni tis (dv3pa>- 
/mr), or men's apartments, and theGynaeconitis 
(vvwuKtti'irtr), or women's apartments. Thirdly, 
the Gynaecoultis was, as a general rule, in larger 
housesjhehind the Androuitis, aud on the same 
floor as the latter Much difficulty has been oc¬ 
casioned in the arrangement of a Greek house by 
the statement of Vitruvius (vi. 7 [10]) that the 
principal entrance led at once into the Gynae- 
conitis, aud that the Andronitis therefore was be¬ 
hind the women's rooms, or rather, if we construe 
his words strictly, by their side. But such au ar¬ 
rangement is alike inconsistent with the careful 
state of seclusion in which the Greek women were 
kept, and also with the positive statements of the 
writers of the period. It is very likely that Vitru¬ 
vius misunderstood to some extent the descriptions 
given by his Greek authorities, and has assigned 
to the Gynaeconitis the arrangement of the An¬ 
dronitis. 

The plan below of the ground-floor of a Greek 
house of the larger size, with two courts or peri¬ 
styles, is taken, with slight alterations, from Guhl 
and Koner. It is of course conjectural, but it will 
serve for the probable arrangements (for further 
we cannot go) of the Greek house at the period we 
are speaking of. Other plaus, differing very much 
from this, have been given by several modem 
writers; but this appears on the whole the most 
consisteut with the ancient authorities. In smaller 



Plan of a Greek House. (Guhl and Koner.) 


A. Entrance-hall. 

B. Peristyle of the Andronitis. 

a. Altar of z tin ipneio*. 

C. Andron, or dining-hall. 

b. icria. 

K. Peristyle of the Gynaeconiti& 

H. Rooms of the Andronitis. 

F. Perhaps sanctuaries of the Btoi turjvioi and Beoi war pitot. 

D. Thalamoe. 

E. Araphithalamos. 

G. Rooms of the Gynaeconitis, for working in wool and other 
purposes. 

I. Rooms of the Andronitis, and In some houses perhaps shops 
opening to the street. 

L n pobopoK. and farther back, street door, ufoeior Bvpa. 

2. Door between the men’s and women's rooms, picauXo* or 

/LitravAor Bupa. 

3. Garden-door, xiivaia Bopa. 

houses the Gynaeconitis was much more limited, 
having no open court, and iu some cases was re¬ 
stricted to the upper story. 

Some other matters couuected with a Greek 
house require notice. 

(1) Upper Stories. —When there was au upper 
story (vrrfpmov, deeper), it Reldom exteuded over the 
whole space occupied by the lower story. The 
principal use of the upper story was for the sleep¬ 
ing apartments, both of the family and of the 
slaves. Houses rarely had more than two stories; 
but in later times we find in the larger towns men¬ 
tion of houses w’ith three stories (rpiariyijy Arte- 
mid. iv. 46; Acts, xx. 8, 9). The access to the 
upper floor seems to have been sometimes by stairs 
(dvafiadpoi) on the outside of the house, leading up 
from the street, as was the case at Rome (Aristot. 
Oec. ii. 5, p. 1347, 5). The upper story was some¬ 
times let, or used for lodging guests (Antipli. De 
Venef. $ 14). But in some large houses there were 
rooms set apart for the reception of guests (£rpa>pcr) 
on the ground-floor. 
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Portions of the upper story sometimes projected 
bej’oud the walls of the lower part, forming bal¬ 
conies or verandas (irpojSoXa/, ycccrtirodtcr/iara, Pol¬ 
lux, i. 81), like the Roman maeniana. 

(2) Roofs .—The roofs were generally flat, and it 
was customary to walk about upon them, as on 
the solaria at Rome (Lys. adv. Simon. $ 11; Aris- 
toph. Lysistr. 389), or to pass from one bouse to an¬ 
other (Demosth. c. Androt. p. 609, $ 53). But high- 
pitched roofs were also used, covered with tiles 
(ntpapos, Pollux, i. 81). 

(3) Doors .—For particulars, see Ianija and Cla- 
VI8. In the interior of the bouse the place of 
doors was sometimes supplied by curtains ( napa - 
ncrdo-para, irapaKaXvppaTa), which also hung be¬ 
tween the pillars of the peristyle. They were 
either plain, dyed, or embroidered (Pollux, x. 32; 
Tbeophr. 5). 


and that the smoke escaped through an opening 
in the roof; but it is not easy to understand how 
this could be the case wheu there was an upper 
story. The nanvobong mentioned by Herodotus 
(viii. 137) was not really a chimney, but only 
I au opening in the roof. But the koitvtj of Aris¬ 
tophanes ( Vesp. 143) seems to have been really 
a chimney, as it is described by the Scholiast on 
the passage as pipe-shaped ( (rcdXrjyoci&Tjs). In 
any case, the chimney seems to have been used 
I only iu the kitchen (wnraptop, Alexis ap. Athen.ix. 
p. 386 b). 

(7) Decoration .—The decorations of the i uteri or 
| were very plain at the period to which our de¬ 
scription refers. The floors were mere plaster. At 
[ a late period coloured stones were used (Plin. H.X. 
xxxvi. $ 184). Mosaics are first mentioned as in¬ 
troduced under the kings of Pergamns. The 


Aula of Greek House. (Von Fslke.) 



(4) Windows .—The principal openings for the 
admission of light and air were in the uncovered 
peristyle and perhaps in the roofed part of the 
peristyle; but it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows (0vpi8cr), or at least none 
overlooking the street. They appear to have beeu 
chiefly iu the upper story, and in ancient works 
of art women are represented lookiug out of them 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 797, Eccles. 961). 

(5) Privies .—These were called anonaroi , a<f>o- 
$oi, or Konpavcs. Their position is nowhere ex¬ 
pressly indicated, but they were probably, as in 
Roman bouses (see below), in proximity to the 
kitchen. 

(6) Heating .—Artificial warmth was procured by 
little portable stoves (cV^apm, ccr^apidcr) or cbaf- 
ing-dishes (dvQpaKia). (See Focus.) It is often sup¬ 
posed that the chimney was altogether unknown. 


walls, up to the fourth century B.c., seem to have 
been only whitewashed. The first instance of 
painting them is that of Alcibiades (Andoc. /» 
Jlcib. $ 17)—an innovation that met w ith consid¬ 
erable opposition (Xen. Mem. iii. 8, $ 10; Oecon. ix. 
2). Plato mentions the painting of tbe walls of 
bouses as a mark of a rpv<f)ai<Ta iroXif (Rcpnb. ii. 
373 A). These allusions prove that tbe practice 
was not uncommon in the time of Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon. We have also mentiou of painted ceilings 
at the same period, and at a later period this mode 
of decoration became general. 

(8) Letting and Price of Houses .—There was a 
great deal of speculation in the building aud let¬ 
ting of houses at Athens (Xen. Oecon. iii. 1 ). A 
distinction was made at Athens between the ol*ia. 
which was a dwelling-house for a single family, 
and the avvotKia, which was adapted to hold sev- 
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oral families—like the Roman insula. The lodg¬ 
ing-houses were let mostly to foreigners who came 
to Athens on business, and especially to the /Wroi- 
xot, whom the law did not allow to acquire real 
property, and who therefore coaid not purchase 
houses of their own. Pasion, the banker, had a 
lodging -house valued at 100 min as (Demosth. c. 
Stepk. i. p. 1110, $ 28). Two counting-houses are 
mentioned by Isaeus (De Hagn. Her. $ 42) as yield¬ 
ing a return of rather more than 8} per cent, inter¬ 
est on the purchase-money. But this probably was 
much below the average. The summer season was 
the most profitable for the letting of houses, when 
merchants and other visitors flocked to Athens. 
The rent was covnmouly paid by the month. 
Lodgiug-honses were frequently taken on specula¬ 
tion by persons called vavKkrjpoi or <rra0povx Oi 
(Ammon., Harpocrat.), who made a profit by under¬ 
letting them, and sometimes for not very reputable 
purposes (Isaeus, De Philoct. Her . $ 19). Boeckh 
lias given an account from the ancient writers of 
the prices of houses at Athens, which seem to have 
been very small. They varied from 3 in in as ($54) 
to 120 minas ($2160), according to their size, situa¬ 
tion, and condition, from 30 to 50 minas ($540 to 
$900) being an ordinary price (Boeckh, Publ. Eeon . 
of Athens, pp. 65,141; Staatshausk. i. p. 84). 

For further details regarding the Greek house, 
see the commentators ou Vitruvius; Schneider, 
Epim. ad Xen. Mem,; Hirt, Die Lehre der Gebdude , 
pp. 287-289; Stieglitz, Archdol. d. Baukunst , vol. ii. 
pt. 2, pp. 150-159; Krause, Deinokrates, p. 488 foil.; 
Winckler, Die Wohnhduser der Hellenen (Berlin, 
1868); Becker-Goll, Ckarikles , ii. p. 105 foil.; Her¬ 
man u-Bliimner, Griech. Privatalt, p. 143 foil.; Gnhl 
and Koner, Leben d. GtHech. u. Rom. p. 95 foil., 5th 
ed.); Laloux, VArchitecture Grecque (1888). 

IV. The Roman House. —The earliest dwellings 
of the Latins on the Palatiue Hill were probably 
mere huts of mud-daubed osiers, like the but of 
Romulus, which was preserved as a sacred relic for 
many centuries. After the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls, the city was rebuilt in haste, with very nar¬ 
row streets and on no regular plan (Liv. v. 55). 
Even the houses of the richest citizens were small 
and of inexpensive materials, such as unbnrnt 
brick or soft brown tufa. No examples of fired 
bricks are known iu Roman buildings till the time 
of lulius Caesar; and the remarks of Vitruvius 
seem to refer wholly to crude or sun-dried bricks, 
of which no examples iu Rome have'snrvived to 
modern times. Down to the beginuiug of the last 
century of the Republic, Romans of rank continued 
to live in small houses. In b.c. 125, the censors 
censured Lepidus, the augur, because he paid 6000 
sesterces (about $250) for his house rent (Veil. Fa- 
terc. ii. 10); and Sulla, when a yonng man, paid only 
3000 sesterces for his rooms on the ground-floor, 
while a freedinan iu the upper part of the same 
house paid only 2000 sesterces, or $80 (Plut. Sail . 
c.l). 

The earliest regulation we find respecting houses 
is a law of the Twelve Tables that each building 
should be separated from another by a space of 2J 
feet called ambitus (Fest. pp. 5,11, M.). But this 
enactment was disregarded, and was again en¬ 
forced by Nero when he rebuilt the city (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 43; see below). As Rome increased in 
popnlatiou, the houses were raised in height. The 
insula, in which the lower and middle classes 
lived, was a buildiug of several stories, let out iu 


flats or separate rooms to different families or per¬ 
sons. The damns or aedes privatae, ou the contrary, 
was a separate house, in later times a palace, usu¬ 
ally with only one story above the ground-floor, 
the abode of the rich and great, and inhabited for 
the most part by a single family ; though, as in the 
case of the palazzi in modern Rome, parts of them, 
especially at the back or top of the domus , were 
sometimes rented (Plaut. Trin . i. 2,157; Suet. Ner. 
44, Vitell. 7). In the general description of a Ro¬ 
man house our remarks apply only to the domus , 
properly so called, as the insula was built on an 
entirely different plan. 

The insula is defined by Festns (p. Ill, M.) to be 
a building uot joined by common walls with neigh¬ 
bouring houses, but surrounded by a street, so that 
it stood like an island surrounded by rivers or the 
sea. It was thus, as has been said, very much like 
one of the large hotels in modern cities, with one 
or more courts, and bouuded on all sides by streets, 
like the Louvre Hotel at Paris. The ground-floor 
was usually rented for shops (tabemae), and the 
upper stories in flats or separate rooms, as in con¬ 
tinental and American cities at the present day. 
Such an insula , containing various tenements aud 
shops, is the house of Pausa at Pompeii, described 
below. The number of insulae at Rome naturally 
exceeded that of the domus; and accordingly we 
find iu the Notitia , which was compiled between 
a.d. 334 and 357, that there were at Rome 44,171 
insulae aud 1782 domus (Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. 
p. 120). To the same effect Suetonius, iu describ¬ 
ing the fire at Rome under Nero, speaks of the 
“immense number” of insulae that were burned, 
in addition to the palaces (domus) of the nobles 
(Suet. Ner. 38). Becker and some other winters 
erroneously suppose that a single floor or a sepa¬ 
rate room in such a house was also called insula , 
but the proper name for such a separate lodgiug 
was oenaculum (Becker-Goll, Gallus , ii. p. 221). 

It was apparently usual for an insula to have 
been built on speculation, and let by the proprietor 
to different occupants (Pint. Crass. 2; Mart. iv. 37). 
Hence the stories or separate rooms were called 
cenacula meritoria (Suet. Vitell. 7; Juv. iii. 234) or 
conducta . Cicero had some shops, which he let (Cic. 
Ad Att. xiv. 9). The rent (pensio) at Rome was con¬ 
siderable, even for a miserable garret (Juv. iii. 166, 
225). Poor persous in the time of lulius Caesar 
appear to have paid 2000 sesterces ($80 or $85) as 
the usual rent (Suet. Coes. 38). Caelins was said 
to have paid 30,000 sesterces (about $1200) for the 
rent of a third floor in the insula of P. Clodius, 
though Cicero says the real rent was only one 
third of this sum (Cael. 7,17). The insularii were 
not the occupants of the insulae , but the agents 
who had charge of the insulae and collected the 
rents. They were also called procuratores insu - 
larum. The insula appears to have been named 
after the person to whom it belonged. Thus we 
find in inscriptions the insula Arridna Poll i an a, 
the insula SertoiHana , etc. (Orelli, 4324). 

The upper stories and the separate rooms of the 
insula were, as we have already said, called cena¬ 
cula. This word properly signifies rooms to dine 
iu ; but after it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper part of the house, all the rooms above the 
ground-floor were called cenacula (Varr. L. L. v. 
162). There were different flights of stairs con¬ 
necting the upper stories with the lower part of 
the house, as we find to bo the case in houses at 
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Pompeii. Sometimes the stairs had no connection 
with the lower part of the bouse, but ascended at 
once from the street (Liv. xxxix. 14,2; xxi. 62, 3). 
As the different stories could not all be lighted 
from openings in the roof, as in the domus, they 
had windows looking out into the street (Liv. i. 
41, xxiv. 21). They also had sometimes balconies, 
supported by brackets, projecting iuto the street, 
from which an occupaut could shake hands with 
his next-door or opposite neighbour (Mart. i. 86). 
These balconies were called maeniana, and the same 
name was also given to the stories which projected 
over those below, as we see in some old houses iu 
England (Fest. p. 134,22, M.; laid, xv.3,11; Vitruv. 
v. 1,2). Projecting stories were forbidden in a.d. 
368 to be erected in Rome(Ammian. Marcell, xxvii. 
9, 8) on account of the narrowness of the streets, 
and were again forbidden by the emperors Hono- 
rius and Theodosius unless there was au open space, 
iu some cases of ten, iu others of fifteen feet, clear 
of any adjacent building (Cod. lust. viii. 10, 11). 
Such a projecting story is seen in some of the Pom¬ 
peian houses. 



Maenianam, or Projecting Story. (Overbcck, Pbmpeii.) 


We find mention of a house three stories high in 
b.c. 218 (Liv. xxi. 62, 3); and Martial considered 
the third story, where he lived, as very high. If 
wo were to estimate the height of the Roman 
houses by the way in which they are spoken of by 
the ancient writers, we should probably assign to 
them too many stories; for the houses, as Fried- 
lander observes, very likely appeared higher than 
they really were iu cousequence of the narrow¬ 
ness of the streets. We have no express men¬ 
tion of any houses more than four stories high; 
but from various circumstances we may infer 
that some of the houses at Rome had a larger 
number of stories than are expressly mentioned. 
Thns Augustus limited the height of houses to 
seventy feet, which implies that they had been 
built still higher, and Cicero describes the houses 
as hoisted up and suspended iu the air (Leg. Agr. 
ii. 35, 96). See Friedlander, Sittengesch. Roms, i. p. 
5 foil. 

The houses let for hire were in Rome, as in modem 


cities at the present day, badly built by speculators. 
The upper stories were of wood ( tabulata , contigna- 
tiones) and frequently fell down, while their mate¬ 
rial made them more liable to fires, which were 
very frequent in Rome. Catullus speaks ironical¬ 
ly of the advantages of a beggar, who had nothing 
to fear from fire or the fall of houses. The returns 
from house property in Rome were large, but peo¬ 
ple feared to invest in it on account of fires (GelL 
xv. 1). The inundations of the Tiber also caused 
the fall of houses. For fnrther details, see Fried- 
liiuder, i. p. 26 foil. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Nero that 
a complete reform was effected in the arrange¬ 
ment and construction of the houses and streets 
of Rome. Nero had a new and elaborate Building 
Act drawn up, w hich required fire-proof materials, 
such as peperino , a hard volcanic'sione, to be used 
for the external walls of houses. He also enact¬ 
ed that each building should have separate walls 
aud a space (ambitus) left open all round it. As a 
means of escape and assistance iu the case of fire 
he also caused arcades or colonnades to be built at 
his own expense in front of the insulae. Iu Tra¬ 
jan's reign the limit of height for street houses 
was fixed at sixty feet (Aurel. Viet. Epit. 13). Th© 
emperors Antoninus aud Verns again made an or¬ 
dinance about the space to be left round the ins«- 
lae (Dig. viii. 2,14). 

We now turn to the history and construction of 
the domus, or mansion of the great and wealthy. 
It was not till the last century of the Republic, 
when wealth bad been acquired by conquests in 
the East, that houses of any splendour begau to 
be built; but it then became the fashion not only 
to build houses of an immense size, but to adorn 
them with marble columns, paintings, statues, and 
costly works of art. They covered a large space, 
most of the rooms being on the ground-floor. 
The spacious atria and peristylia , being opeu to 
the sky, did not permit an upper story, which, if 
it existed, must have been confined to the sides 
of the building, and could not have been very 
high, as otherwise it would have darkened the 
atria and peristylia. These splendid mansions 
were erected for the most part on the hills and 
along the slopes of the Palatiue, on the side near 
the Fornm, which w r as the favourite quarter for 
the Roman nobles. In later times the varions 
palaces of the emperors swallowed up almost the 
whole of this site. 

The house of the orator L. Crass us on the Pala¬ 
tine, built about B.c. 92, was the first which had 
marble columns. For this, Crassus was severely 
blamed, and the stern republican M. Brutus nick¬ 
named him the “ Palatine Venus." This house was 
valued at 6,000,000 sesterces (about $240,000); but 
Pliny Bays that it yielded in magnificence to tb© 
house of Q. Catulus on the same bill, and was 
much iuferior to that of C. Aquilius on the Vimi- 
nal. The house of Catulns had a fine colonnade 
(porticus), adorned with the spoils of the Cimbric 
War. It was near the house of Cicero, as a por¬ 
tion of the colonnade was destroyed when Clodiua 
razed the house of Cicero (Val. Max. vi. 3, $ 1). 

In B.c. 78, M. Lepidus, for the first time in 
Rome, used the rich Numidian marble not only 
for columns, but even for the thresholds of his 
doors; yet the fashion of building magnificent 
houses increased so rapidly that the house of Le* 
pidus, which in his consulship was the first in 
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Rome, was thirty-five years later eclipsed by a 
hnudred others. Lucullus was especially cele¬ 
brated for the maguificeuce of his houses. The 
Romau8 were exceedingly fond of marble for the 
decoratiou of their abodes. An advance iu costly 
magnificence was made by the eedile M. Aemilius 
Scanrns in the middle of the first century B.c. 
He purchased the house of L. Crassus and greatly 
enlarged it. He introduced, as the supports of 
his atrium, columns of the black “Lucullean” 
marble no less than thirty-eight feet iu height, 
aud of which the weight was so great that he had 
to provide security for an indemnity iu case of 
injury that might be done to the main sewers 
while these immense blocks of marble were be¬ 
ing carted through the streets (Plin. H. AT. xxxvi. 

$ 5 foil.). This house was sold to Clodius for 
nearly 15,000,000 sesterces (about $600,000) — a 
price, says Pliuy, worthy of the madness of 
kings. This is the highest price recorded in the 
time of the Republic for a house. The consul : 
Messalla bought the house of Autronius for 3,- 
400,000 sesterces (about $140,000), and Cicero the 
house of Crassus (not L. Crassus, the orator) for 
3,500,000 sesterces (about $140,000) (Cic. Ad Att. i. 
13,6, with Tyrrell's note; Ad Fam. v. 6). Cicero’s 
house was on the lower slope of the Palatine tow¬ 
ards the Regia , the official residence of Iulitis 
Caesar as Pontifex Maximus, whom Cicero calls 
his neighbour {Ad Fam . v. 6, Ad Att . xiii. 45). These 
houses will serve as samples of the value of the 
mansions of the nobles during the Republic. Sal¬ 
lust speaks of them as like cities in size (Cat. 12), and 
Seneca describes them in the same terms under the 
Empire (Ep. 90, 43), when the imperial palaces be- j 
came still more magnificent. Many of them, like 
the houses of Sallust and Maecenas, described be¬ 
low, were surrounded by gardens. The rich no¬ 
ble, we are told, was not coutent unless he had a j 
rue in urbe (Mart. xii. 57, 21), and the extensive, 
pleasure - grounds are alluded to in other pas¬ 
sages. 

According to Vitruvius, the principal parts of 
a Roman house were: (1) Vestibulum, (2) Ostium, 
(3) Atrium, (4) Aloe, (5) Tablinum, (6) Fauces , (7) 
Peristylium. The parts of a house which wereJ 
considered of less importance, and of which the j 
arrangement differed in different houses, were: 

(I) Cubicula, (2) Triclinia, (3) Oeci , (4) Exedrae , (5) j 
Pinacotheca , (6) Bibliotheca, (7) Balineum , (8) Cu- 
lina , (9) Cenacula, (10) Lararium or Sacrarium , 

(II) Diaetae , (12) Solaria, (13) Cellae. We shall 
speak of each in order. 

(1) Vestibulum. —There has been much dispute 
respecting the exact signification of this word, 
which has arisen from the different meanings at¬ 
tached to it at different periods of history and iu 
different kinds of houses. In the palaces of the 
nobles the vestibulum was a vacant space before 
the house, forming a court-yard or entrance-court, 
surrounded on three sides by the house, and open 
on the fourth to the street. The two wings ran 
out beyond the facade of the building, and the 
door was in the third side opposite the street. In 
some houses the projecting sides were occupied by 
shops opening iuto the street. In the vestibulum 
the clients assembled, till the door was opened, to 
pay their respects ( salutatio) tolChe master of the 
house, so that they might not be left standing 
either in the street or within the house (Gell. 
xvi. 5, $$ 3,8; vestibulum y quod est ante domum , 


Varr. X. L. vii. 81; Macrob. vi. 8, $ 15). Hence 
! iu the smaller houses in Rome and the municipal 
towns, there was either no vestibulum y so that the 
door opened straight upou the street, or the ves¬ 
tibulum was simply indicated by the door standing 
back a few feet from the street, as in many of the 
houses at Pompeii. Sometimes there were steps 
from the street leadiug up to the vestibulum (Sen. 
Ep. 84). Iu the houses of the nobility the vesHbu - 
lum was adorned with statues, arms, and other tro¬ 
phies (Plin. H . N. xxxv. $ 7). Public buildings also- 
had vestibula y as the curia or senate-house (Liv. i. 
48, ii. 48), and various temples (Liv. Ep. 86). 

(2) Ostium. —The ostium was the entrance to the 
house, and is constantly used as synonymous with 
ianua and fores , “ the door.” But ostium properly 
signified the small vacant space before the ianua t 
whence Plautus (Pers. v. 1, 6) says ante ostium el 
ianuam. Here stood the antae (q. v.), two posts or 
pillars flaukiug the doorway. On the threshold 
the word Salve was frequently wrought in mo¬ 
saic, as we see iu the Pompeian houses; aud over 
the threshold there sometimes hung a cage con¬ 
taining a magpie or a parrot, taught to greet those 
who entered (Petron. 28 ; Mart. vii. 87,6; xiv. 76). 
Over the door a few words of good omen were 
sometimes written, such as nihil intret mali (Orelli- 
Heuz. Inscr. 7287), or deprecatio incendiorum (Plin. 
H. N. xxviii. $ 20). Sometimes the house was in- 

| dicated by a sigu over the door, as in mediseval 
j times. Thus we are told that Augustus was born 
ad Capita Bubula (Suet. Aug. 5), and Domitian, ad 
Malum Punicum (Suet. Dom. 1). The street-door 
itself is fully described under Ianua. 

Whether the street-door opened into a hall or 
directly into the atrium has been a subject of dis¬ 
pute. Vitruvius mentions no entrance-hall in a 
Roman house; but there are reasons for believing 
there must have been an entrance-hall in the pal¬ 
aces of the nobility, as behind the door there was 
a 8mall room ( cella ) for the house-porter ( ostiarius 
or tanitor ), aud it is difficult to suppose that this 
was in the atrium (Petron. 28), especially as a dog 
was kept by his side, chained to the wall, with a 
written warning Cave Cavern (Plaut. Most. iii. 2, 
169). Sometimes a dog was painted on the wall 
(Petron. 29) or wrought iu mosaic on the pave¬ 
ment, as we find in the Honse of the Tragic Poet 
at Pompeii. (See illnst. p. 296.) At the end of the 
hall, which seems to have been called ostium, there 
was no inner door, as Becker describes, but the en¬ 
trance to the atrium was closed by a curtain (velum). 
which was drawn aside by the usher when he ad¬ 
mitted strangers to an interview (Lamprid. Alex. 
Sev . 5, Heliog. 14 ; Sen. Ep. 20). The entrance-hall 
was small, so that a person in the atrium could 
look through it at those walking in the street 
(Suet. Calig. 41). 

(3) Atrium. —The first poiut to be determined in 
connection with the atrium , upon which the whole 
disposition of a Roman honse depends, is whether 
the ati-ium aud the cavum aedium or cavqedium de¬ 
note two separate courts or one and the same. 
Some modern writers maintain that they were 
distinct courts, and accordingly place three courts 
in a Roman house—first the atrium, then the cavum 
aedium in the centre, and lastly the peristylium in 
the rear. But this view cannot be maintained; 
it is rejected by the best modern authorities; it is 
in direct opposition to the statements of Varro (L. 
L. v. 161) and Vitruvius (vi. 3 and 8), who call 
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Restoration of the Interior of Roman Honee. (Overbeck, Pompeii.) 


sometimes the cbief room of the house atrium and 
sometimes cavum aedium; and it is contradicted 
by the fact that no houses iu Pompeii have yet 
beau discovered containing more than two courts 
—namely, the atiium and the peiistylium . We may 
therefore conclude that the atrium and the cavum 
aedium denote the same room, the only difference 
perhaps being that cavum aedium indicated origi¬ 
nally the open part, and atnum the entire area; 
but in general the two words are used as synony-! 
moils. The atrium or cavum (tedium was a large 
room or court roofed over, with the exception of 
an opening in the ceutre, called compluvinm, tow¬ 
ards which the roof sloped so as to throw the 
rain-water into a cistern in the floor, termed im- 
pturium (Varr. 1. c. Fest. p. 108, M.; Liv. xliii. 13, 
6; Plaut. Ampk . v 1, 56). The water from the titt- 
pluvium flowed into a well (puteus) under ground; 
for before the oonstructiou of the aqueducts the 
Romans were dependent upon wells for their sup¬ 
ply of water. The word impluvium, however, is 
sometimes employed iu a wider sense to denote 
the whole uncovered space in the atiium, and 
therefore the opening in the top as well as the ( 
cistern at the bottom (Cic. Act . in Verr. i. 23, 61, 
with the note of Pseudo-Ascon. p. 177, Or.). Cow- 
pluvium in like manner is sometimes used in the 
same wide signification as equivalent to impluvium 
(Suet. Aug. 92). The compluvium was sometimes 
covered with hangings, as a protection against the 
sun (Ovid, Met. x. 595). The breadth of the implu- 
rium, according to Vitruvius, was not less than a 
quarter nor greater thau a third of the breadth of 
the atrium; its leugthwas in the same proportion 
according to the lengfl^f the atrium. 

Vitruvins (vi. 3) distinguishes five kinds of atria 
or cava aedium, which were called by the following 
names: 

(a) Tusc-anicum. Iu this the roof was supported 
by fonr beams, crossing each other at right angles, 
the included space forming the compluvium. This 
kind of atrium was the most ancient of all. 

(b ) Tvtrastylum. This was of the same form as I 

the preceding, except that the main beams of the 
roof were supported by pillars, placed at the four 
augles of the impluvium. | 

(c) Corinthium was on the same principle as the , 


tetrastyle, ouly that there were a greater number 
of pillars around the impluvium, ou which the 
beams of the roof rested. 

(d) Displuviatum had its roof sloping the con¬ 
trary way to the compluvium , so that the water fell 
outside the bouse instead of beiug carried iuto the 
impluvium , and was carried off by gutters. 

(e) Testudinatum was constructed in the same 
way as the displuviatum , but it was roofed all over 

' and bad no compluvium. We are not iuformed, 
however, how light was admitted into an atrium 
of this kind. 

The atrium, as we have already seen, was origi¬ 
nally the only room of the bouse, serving as sit¬ 
ting-room, bedroom, and kitchen, which it prob¬ 
ably continued to do among the lower classes even 
in later times (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 726, ix. 648). 
Here was the focus, or hearth, which served not 
only for cooking, but from its sacred character was 
used also for the receptacle of the Lares or Pena¬ 
tes that were sometimes kept in little cupboards 
near the hearth (Plaut. AuL ii. 18,15; Tibull. i. 10, 
20; Juv. viii. 110; Petron. 29). The Lar, or tut*- 

l lary god of the bouse, stood close to the entranoe 
behind the door leadiug into the atrium (Ovid, Fast. 
i. 136 foil.) ; and we find him so placed in some of 
the Pompeian houses. Near the sacred flame the 
members of the family took the common meal, and 
the same custom continued in the country even iu 
the time of Augustus (Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 65 foil.). In 
the atiium the master of the house kept bis aro* 
(q. v.), or money-chest, which was fastened to the 
floor. Here stood the nuptial bed (lectus genialis) 
against the back wall, opposite the entrance to the 
atrium, whence it was also called lectus advrrsus 
(Gell. xvi. 9). Here sat the mistress of the bouse, 
spinning and weaving with hor maids (Liv. i. 57, 
9). Here all visits were paid and here the patron 
received his clients (Hor. Ep. i. 5, 31). Here the 
corpse was placed before it was carried out to 
burial. (See Funus. ) Here, iu the aloe, were 
placed the waxen imagines (q. v.) of the ancestors 
of the house. 

But as w ealth increased, and numerous clients 
came to wait upon their patron, new rooms were 
built, and the atrium ceased to be the only room 
for the family. A kitchen ( culina ) was made for 
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cooking; the Lares were placed in a special lara - 
rium; the meals were taken in the upper story, 
hence called cenaculum; the master aud mistress 
slept in a separate cubiculum. As the ati'ium now 
became the reception-room, it was fitted up among 
the wealthy with much splendour and magnifi¬ 
cence for the reception of their clients. The open¬ 
ing in the roof was enlarged for the admission 

of more light, and 
was supported by 
pillars frequently 
made of costly 
marble. Between 
the pillars aud 
along the walls, 
statues and other 
works of art were 
placed (Cic. Terr, 
i. 23, 61). In the 
middle of the iw- 
pluvium was a mar¬ 
ble fountain, with 
jets of water, fre¬ 
quently adorned 
with reliefs, of 
| which many beau- 
1 tiful specimens 
§ have been found 
3 at Pompeii. Near 
the fountain, 
® where the hearth 
^ formerly stood, 
£ was a marble table, 
§ called cartibulum 
g (q.v.). The atrium, 
| however, still con- 
tinned, as in an- 
. cient times, to be 
I the chief room of 
u the house, and it 
§ was not only the 
J room for the reoep- 
^ tion of guests, but 
its primitive char- 
a acter was preserv- 
s ed by its retaining 
$ the symbolical 
nuptial couch (Hor. 
Ep. i.1,87), the iro- 
agines of the an¬ 
cestors, and the 
instruments for 
weaving andspin- 
ning. 

The rooms which 
opened out of the 
atrium were light¬ 
ed only through 
the compluvium , as 
there were no win¬ 
dows, as a general 
rule, upon the 
ground-floor. 

(4) Aloe, wings, were two small quadrangular 
Apartments or recesses on the left and right sides 
of the atrium (Vitruv. vi. 4), but at its farther end 
and open to the atrium, as we see in the Pompeian 
houses. Here the imagines were kept in the houses 
of the nobles. But as the alae were really a part 
of the atrium , the imagines were frequently de¬ 
scribed as stauding in the atrium (Juv. viii. 19 foil.; 
18 
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Plin. H. N. xxxv. $ 6; Ovid, Fast i. 591; Marquardt, 
Privatl. p. 235). 

(5) Tablinum was in all probability a recess or 
room at the farther end of the atrium opposite the 
door leading into the hall, and was regarded as 
part of the atrium. It contained the family records 
and archives (Vitruv. vi. 4 and 8). It appears, from 
the bouses of Pompeii, to have been separated not 
by a door, but simply by a curtain or velum , while 
it had a door at the back leading into the peristy- 
lium. Marquardt supposes that the tablinum was 
originally an alcove made of wood (whence its 
name) built at the back of the atrium , in which 
meals were taken during the summer, and was 
afterwards joined to the atrium by breaking 
through the walls of the latter. 

With the tablinum the Roman house appears to 
have originally ceased, the sleeping-rooms being 
arranged on the upper floor. But when the atrium 
and its surrounding rooms were used for the recep¬ 
tion of clients and other public visitors, it became 
necessary to increase the size of the house, and the 
following rooms were accordingly added: 

(6) Fauces was a passage by the side of the la - 
blinum , which passed from the atrium to the peri - 
8tylium , or open court, as we see in the Pompeian 
houses. We must not suppose, however, that the 
plural indicates two passages (Vitruv. vi. 4). 

(7) Peri8tylium was in its general form like the 
atrium , but it was one third greater in breadth, 
measured transversely, than iu length (Vitruv. vi. 
4); but wo do not find these proportions preserved 
iu the Pompeian houses. It was a court open to 
the sky in the middle; the open part, which was 
surrounded by columns, had a fountain iu the cen¬ 
tre, and was planted with flowers, shrubs, and 
trees forming a viridarium. The atrium and peri - 
8tylium were the two important parts of a Roman 
house. 

The arrangement of the rooms leading out of 
the peristylium , which are next to be noticed, va¬ 
ried, as has been remarked, according to the taste 
and circumstances of the owner. It is therefore 
impossible to assign to them any regular place in 
the house. 

(а) Cubicula , bed-chambers, appear to have been 
usually small. There were separate cubicula for 
the day and night ( cubicula diuma et nocturna , 
Plin. Ep. i. 3); the latter were also called dormito- 
ria , and were mostly on the upper floor (id. v. 6, 
21). Vitruvius (vi. 7) recommends that they should 
face the east for the benefit of the rising sun. 
They sometimes had a small ante-room, which was 
called by the Greek name of npoKoirvv , in which 
the cubiculariu8 , or valet, probably slept (Plin. Ep. 
ii. 17, 23). In some of the Pompeian houses we 
find a recess in which the bed was placed. This 
recess was called zotheca eyytothecula. 

(б) Triclinia, dining-rooms, are treated of ia a, 
separate article. See TRiCLixm*f. 

(c) Oeci, from the Greek oiicor, were spacious 
halls or saloons borrowed from the Greeks, and 
were frequently used as triclinia. (Cf. Plin. H. N. 
xxxvi. $ 184.) They were to have the same pro¬ 
portions as triclinia, but were to be more spacious 
on account of having columns, which triclinia had 
not (Vitruv. vi. 5). Vitruvius mentions four kinds 
of oeci: 

(a) The Tetrastyle, which needs no further de¬ 
scription. Four columns supported the roof. 

(#) The Coi'inthian, which possessed only one 
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row of columns, supporting the architrave (episty- 
lium ), cornice ( corona), and a vaulted roof. 

(c) The Egyptian , which was more splendid 
and more like a basilica than a Corinthian tricli¬ 
nium, In the Egyptian oecus, the pillars supported 
a gallery with paved floor, which formed a walk 
round the apartment; and upon these pillars 
others were placed, a fourth part less in height 
than the lower, which surrounded the roof Be¬ 
tween the upper columns windows were inserted. 

(d) The Cyzicene (Kv(ucr)vos) appears in the time 
of Vitruvius to have been seldom used in Italy. 
These were meant for summer use, looking to the 
north, and if possible facing gardens, to which 
they opened by folding-doors. Pliuy had oeci of 
this kind in his villa. 

(e) Exedrae, which appear to have been in form 
much the same as the oeci , for Vitruvius (vi. 5) 
speaks of the exedrae in connection with oeci qua¬ 
dratic were rooms for conversation and the other 
purposes of society (Cic. De Nat. Deor. i. 6, 15). 
They served the same purpose as the exedrae in the 
Thermae aud Gymnasia, which were semicircular 
rooms with seats for philosophers and others to 
converse in. See Balnkae. 

(/, g y h) Pinacotheca, Bibliotheca, and Balineum 
(see Balnkae), are treated of in separate articles. 

(8) Culina, the kitchen.—The food was original¬ 
ly cooked in the atrium, as has been already stated, 
but the progress of refinement afterwards led to 
the use of another part of the house for this pur¬ 
pose. Iu the kitchen of Pansa’s house, of which 
a restoration is given below, a stove for stews and 
similar preparations was fouud, very much like 
the charcoal stoves used in the present day. Be¬ 
fore it lie a knife, a strainer, and a kind of frying- 
pan with four spherical cavities, as if it were meaut 
to cook eggs. 



Culina, or Kitchen, in Pansa’B House. 


In this kitchen, as well as in many others at 
Pompeii, there are paintings of the Lares and Pe¬ 
nates, to whom the hearth in the atrium was sa¬ 
cred, and under whose care the kitchen was also 
placed (Arnob. ii. 67). In the country the meals 
were taken in the kitchen, as they were in ancient 
times in the atrium (Colum. i. 6). The kitchen was 
in the back part of the house, and in connection 
with it was the pistrinum, or bake-house, where 
bread was baked at home (Varr. ap. Nou. p. 55,18); 
but after B.c. 171 there were public bake-houses 
in Rome. (See Pistor.) Iu Pompeii have been 
found sinks of kitchens, called confluvia (Varr. ap. 
Non. p. 544, 20) or coquinae fusoria (Pallad. B. R. i. 
37). 

In close and inconvenient proximity to the 
kitchen was the latrina, or privy, in order that a 
common drain might carry off the contents of both 
to the cloaca or public sewer (Varr. 1. c.; Colum. x. 


85; cf. Plant. Cure. iv. 4, 24; Suet. lib. 58; Apul. 
Met. i. c. 17, p. 15). In many of the Pompeian 
houses we find the latrina contiguous to the kitch¬ 
en, as is shown in the annexed cut from the house 



Culina and Latrina in the House of Sallust (Cell, 
Pompeiana , p. 107.) 


of Sallust. On the right are two small arches, 
which are the kitchen stove. On the left is an 
arched recess, which is the latrina. At the bottom 
is the mouth of a pipe supplying it with water. 

(9) Cenacula , or rooms in the upper stories, 
have been already explained. 

(10) LaraHum or Sacrarium .—The Lares or 
Penates were originally placed near the hearth of 
the house in the atrium , but when the latter be¬ 
came only a reception-room they were Removed to 
a special chapel, called Lararium "(Lamprid. Alex. 
Sev. 29, 31) or 5acrariim (Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 2), iu 
which statues of other divinities were also placed. 
Such a chapel is found in the peristylium of many 
of the Pompeian houses. 

(11) Diaeta does not denote any particular kind 
of room, but is a word borrowed from the Greek 
(diatra) to signify a room used for any of the pur¬ 
poses of life (Plin. Ep. ii. 17,12). Thus it denotes 
a bed-chamber (Plin. Ep. vi. 16,14), a dining-room 
(Sidon. Apoll. Ep. ii. 2), a summer-house or a room 
in a garden (Pliu. Ep. ii. 17, 20; Dig. 7,1, 66, $ 1; 
Orelli, Inscr. 4373, etc.). It is also the collective 
name of a set of chambers. Thus Pliny speaks 
(H. N. v. 6, 31) of two diaetae, in one of which were 
four bed-chambers and in another three. 

(12) Solarium, literally a place for basking in 
the sun, denotes a terrace on the flat roof of a 
house, frequently used by the Romans, as is still 
the case in Italy and the East (Isid. xv. 3, 12; 
Plant. Mil. Glor. ii. 3, 69; ii. 4,25; Suet. Claud. 10). 
In the time of the emperors these solaria on the 
tops of houses were turned into gardens, which 
contained even fruit-trees and fish-ponds (Sen. Ep. 
122). Somewhat similar were the solaria built by 
Nero on the colonnades in front of the insulae and 
domus (Suet. Ner. 16). Sometimes the solaria were 
covered by a roof (Orelli, Inscr. 2417). 

(13) Cellae servorum, familiares or familiarieme, 
the small bedrooms of the slaves, were usually 
situated in the upper story, as in the honse of 
Pansa at Pompeii, or in the back of the house, 
with the exception of the cel la of the bouse-porter, 
which naturally was close to the front door (Co- 
lnm. i. 6; Cic. Phil. ii. 27,67; Hor. Sat. i. 8,8). 

Celia also denoted the store-room, of which there 
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were several, bearing various names, according to 
their contents. Of these an account is given uuder 
Cklla. 

Cellars underground and vaulted are rarely 
mentioned ( hypogea concamerationesque , Vitruv. 
vi. [8] 11), though several have been found at 
Pompeii. 

V. Some Existing Remains of Roman Houses. 
—The oldest remains of a house iu Rome are those 
of the Regia, which was the residence of the Pouti- 
fex Maximus and built on the site of the house oc¬ 
cupied by Numa. It stood at the southeast limits 
of the Forum, adjoiniug the House of the Vestal 
Virgins. (See Dio Cass, xliii. 42, xliv. 17; Gell. 
iv. 6.) Another house which is also of interest 
from its early date is that kuown as “ the House 
of Livia” or “of Germanicus,” which is built iu a 
hollow in the northwestern part of the Palatine 
Hill. That it is probably not later in date than 
the time of Augustus is shown by the construc¬ 
tion of its walls, which are formed of concrete 
faced with very neat opus reticulatum of tufa, no 
brick being used. The figure below shows its 
plan, which, owing to the irregularity of the site, 
is at two different levels, the small rooms grouped 
rouud the staircase F being at a much higher level 
than the larger rooms by the atrium : the stairs D 
lead from the atrium up to the higher floor behind. 
The main entrance is at B, approached down a 
short flight of steps. C C are pedestals for a 
statue and an altar; E E are bedrooms; G is a 
narrow crypto-porticus 7 which branches out of H, 
another dark passage, forming hiddeu communi¬ 
cations with different buildings on this part of 
the Palatine. A is a third vaulted passage which 
leads to Caligula’s palace; this is possibly the 
path by which Caligula’s murderers escaped when 
they hid themselves in the house of Germanicus 
(Joseph. Ant. Iud. xix. 1, 2; Suet. Calig. 58). 

The paintings iu the principal rooms of this 
house are among the finest examples of Romau 
wall decoration that still exist. See Renier, Lee 
Peintures du Pafatin. 

The floors are formed of marble mosaic in sim¬ 
ple geometrical patterns, very neatly fitted to¬ 


gether, with much smaller tesserae than were used 
under the later Empire. 

On the upper floor a long passage, approached 
by the staircase D, divides the house into two 
parts. J K L M seem to be small bath-rooms. 
N N are shops with no communication with the 
house, facing a public street, 0 0. At P are re¬ 
mains of a very ancient tufa building. Q is a 
piscina, which seems partly to have supplied the 
house with water. A number of inscribed lead 
pipes were fouud, but these were of later date 
than the house itself; water was laid on to the 
upper as well as to the ground floors. 

In 1874, remains of a very interesting house of 
the time of Augustus were found on the Esquiline 
Hill, not far from the Basilica of S. Maria Maggi- 
ore. From its position on the line of the Servian 
wall aud agger , it has been called “ the House of 
Maeceuas,” who lived in that quarter, where he 
converted the public burial-ground into a large 
park (Hor. Sat. I. 8, 14). One fine room of this 
house, still well preserved, is of especial interest. 
It appears to have been a sort of greenhouse 
for plants and flowers, and is a large vaulted 
chamber, with a semicircular apse at one end. 
All round the wallB are tiers of high Bteps once 
liued with marble, intended to form stands for 
rows of flower-pots — arranged exactly as in a 
modern conservatory. Prof. Mohr (J full. Inst. 
Arch . for 1875) has pointed out that the culti¬ 
vation of Bhrubs and flowers in this way was 
largely practised by the Romans. On each side 
of the hall are six recesses, decorated with paint¬ 
ings of garden scenes, with fountains among the 
flowers, treated in a skilfully deceptive way, so as 
to look as if each recess were a window opening 
upon a real garden. The light was admitted 
only through openings in the barrel-vault of the 
hall, on which were paintings of similar floral 
subjects—a remarkable example of the theatrical 
scene-painter’s style of decoration which was pop¬ 
ular among the Romans. 

The House of S allust, the historian, was one of 
the fiuest houses in Rome. It bad, like the House 
of Maeceuas, extensive gardens, whence the resi¬ 
dence was frequently called Horti Sal- 
lustiani. So large w r ere the gardens 
that the emperor Anrelian, who pre¬ 
ferred living there to the Palatine, 
erected in them a colonnade 1000 
paces long, in which he took horse 
exercise. Part of this house still ex¬ 
ists in the narrow valley between the 
Pincian aud Quirinal Hills, near the 
Porta Collina in the Servian wall. 
The following figure shows the plan 
of the existing remains, which will 
be soon destroyed by the filling up of 
the valley where the building stands 
to make new r boulevards—a most se¬ 
rious loss. The circular part A is a 
lofty domed hall; B B is a balcony- 
like gallery, supported on corbels, 
which runs round the outside of the 
main building, at a height of about 
forty feet above the ground; C is a 
fine vaulted room, with two stories 
over it; D D is a retaining wall, built 
against the scarped face of the cliff 
to keep the crumbling tufa rock from 
decay; E E are rooms in four or five 



Plan of the so-called House of Livia. 


4. Passage. 

B. Stairs. 

CC. Pedestals for statues. 
D. Stairs. 


E E. Bedrooms. J K L M. Bath-rooms. 

F. Stairs. N N. Shops. 

G. Crypto-Porticus. 0 0. Street. 

H. Crypto-Porticus. P. Early Building. 

Q. Piscina. 
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tipper part of the bouse was partly constructed of 
wood, and was arranged so as to project beyond 
tbe line of tbe lower story, very like tbe half-tim¬ 
bered bouses of England and France in tbe fifteenth 
aud sixteenth centuries. 

In oue respect the Pompeian arrangement re¬ 
sembled that of mediseval aud modern Italy; that 
j is, tbe street-front on the ground-floor, even of 
i large and handsome houses, was usually occupied 
| by a row of shops. In some cases these Bhops have 
I no doorway or passage communicating with the 
| main house, and were probably rented by the own¬ 
er to independent tradesmen; in othera the shops 
I could he entered from the house, and in these 
| cases we may suppose that the shops were tnan- 
I aged by the slaves or clients of the house-owner, 
stories, some with concrete and others with wooden The accompanying plan shows a small shop, 
floors; F are winding marble-lined stairs, with to which is joined the residence of its owner, 
mosaic landings, which led to the top of the house forming a small block 
and the rooms on the higher level of the hill. This independent of the ad- 
part is still about seventy feet high. G is another j joining larger house, 
marble-lined staircase. A great part of the house (1) An open archway, in 
is still uuexcavated. The date of the existing por- which a wooden sbop- 
tion is of the first century A.D., and is evidently front was fitted; the 
part of additions made by the early emperors. Iu threshold of this open- 
the sixteenth century an immense quantity of val- ing is rebated to receive 
uable marbles, including magnificent columns of the wooden partition, 

Oriental alabaster andNumidian stone, were found partof which was hinged 
in the ruins of Sallust’s house aud used to decorate so as to form a narrow 
several of the churches of Rome. j d o o r; the upper part 

VI. Pompeian Houses. —Though of course less would be closed at night 
magnificent than the palaces of Rome, the houses by flap-shutters hinged at the top, an arrangement 
of Pompeii, from their exceptionally perfect state 1 very like.that of a modern Oriental bazaar. This 
of preservation, are of especial value as examples method of constructing shop-fronts was very com- 
of Roman domestic architecture, and have the ad-1 mon, not only in Pompeii, but in Rome and else- 
vantage of being in most cases of known date, where. The presence of a shop appears always to be 
Few are older than the Christian era, and none of indicated by this long grooved sill, with marks of 
course are later than a.d. 79, when the city was the hinged door ou oue side. A large number of 
overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius. The examples still exist in Rome. The L-shaped conn- 
existing remains show us, as a rule, only the ter (2) is formed of concrete and brick stuccoed; 
ground-floor of each house; and it should be re- I in it are inserted a row of amphorae , apparently 
membered that a number of tbe best rooms—es- I for the reception of hot food or drink of some 
pecially, there is reason to believe, the bedrooms | kind. At one end is a charcoal stove (3); 5, 5 are 
and the women’s apartments—were on the upper the dining-room and store-room of the shopkeep- 
floors. The presence of stairs in apparently all. er; 4 is the staircase leading to the sleeping apart- 
the houses proves that one-storied buildings were . meuts. The whole forms a complete house of tbe 
practically unknown in Pompeii; the few frag-1 smallest type. 

ments of the upper story which have been found I The two illustrations annexed represent two at- 
etandiug show that, in some cases at least, the I Ha of houses at Pompeii. The first is the atria* 





House of Sallust in Rome. 
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of what is usually called the “ House of the Quaes¬ 
tor.” The view is takeu uear the eutrauce-hall 
facing the tablinum , through which the columns 
of the peristyle aud the gardeu are seen. This 
atrium , which is a specimen of what Vitruvius 
calls the Corinthian, is surrouuded by various 
rooms, and is beautifully paiuted with arabesque 
desigus upon red aud yellow grounds. 

The uext illustration represents the atrium of 
what is usually called the “ House of Ceres.” In 



Atrium of the House of Ceres. (Restoration.) 


the centre is the impluvium; and, as there are no 
pillars arouud the impluvium , this atrium must be¬ 
long to the kind called by Vitruvius the “ Tuscan.” 

The three following plans are good typical ex¬ 
amples of the best class of houses in Pompeii. 
The first is popularly known as “the House of 
the Tragic Poet.” 



House of the Tragic Poet £ 

Like most of the other houses at Pompeii, it had 
no vestibulum according to the meaning which we 

have attached to 
the word. TLe os¬ 
tium, or entrance- 
hall, which is six 
feet wide, is near¬ 
ly thirty long — a 
length occasioned 
by the shops on 
each side. Near 
the street-door 
Pompeian Mosaic, (Overbeck.) there is a figure of 
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a large tierce dog worked in mosaic on the pave* 
ment, and beneath it is written Care Canem , as here 
shown. The two large rooms on each side of the ves¬ 
tibule appear from the large openings in front of 
them to have been shops; they communicate with 
the entrance-hall, and were therefore probably oc¬ 
cupied by the master of the house. The atrium is 
about twenty-eight feet in length and tweuty iu 
breadth ; its impluvium is near the ceutre of the 
room, aud its floor is paved with white te8serae t 
spotted with black. On the left-hand corner of 
the atrium is a small voom (marked 1 in plan), 
perhaps the cella of the ostianus , with a staircase 
leadiug to the upper rooms. On each side of the 
atrium are chambers for tfie use of the family or 
inteuded for the reception of guests, who were 
entitled to claim hospitality. When a house did 
not possess a hospitium (q. v.), or rooms expressly 
for the reception of guests, they appear to have 
been lodged in rooms attached to the atrium. At 
the farther end of the atrium is the tablinum f with 
the faucet , or passage, at the side, leading into 
the peristylium , with Doric columns aud gardeu 
(viridarium ). The large room on the right of the 
peristyle is the triclinium ; beside it is the kitch¬ 
en, with a latnna. 

The second illustration contains the grouud- 
plan of an insula surrounded by shops, which be¬ 
longed to the owner and were let by him. The 
house itself, which is usually called the “ House 
of Pausa,” evidently belonged to one of the princi¬ 
pal men of Pompeii. Including the gardeu, which 
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Ground-plan of an Insula, known as the House of Pansa. 
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is a third of the whole length, it is abont 300 feet 
long and 100 wide. 

A. Ostium, or entrance-hall, paved with mosaic. 

B. Tuscan atrium. 1. Impluvium . C. Chambers 
on each side of the atrium, probably for the recep¬ 
tion of guests. D. Ala . E. Tablinum , which is 
open to the peristylium , so that the whole length 
of the house could be seen at once; but as there 
is a passage (fauces), F, beside it, the tablinum 
might probably be closed at the pleasure of the 
owner. C. Chambers by the fauces and tablinum , 
of which the use is uncertain. G. Peristylium. D. 

Recesses in the peristylium. C. Cubicula by the 
side of the peristylium. K. Triclinium. L. Oecus , 
and by its side there is a passage leading from the 
peristylium to the garden. M. Back door ( posti- 
cum ostium) to the street. N. Culina. H. Ser¬ 
vants’ hall, with a back 
door to the street. R. 

Portico of two stories, 
which proves that the 
house had an upper 
floor. The site of the 
staircase, however, is 
unknown, though it is 
thought there is some 
indication of one in the 
passage M. Q. The gar¬ 
den. R. Reservoir for 
supplying a tank, S. 

The preceding rooms 
belonged exclusively to 
Pansa’s use; but 
there were a good many 
apartments besides in 
the insula, which were 
not in his occupation: 
a. Six shops let out to 
tenants. Those on the 
right and left hand cor¬ 
ners wre bakers’ shops, 
wliielApontaiued mills, 
ovens, etc., at 6. The 
one on the right ap¬ 
pears to have been a 
large establishment, as 
it contains many rooms. 
c. Two houses of a very 
mean class, having for¬ 
merly an upper story. 

On the other side are 
two houses much 
larger, d. 

VII. General Details of Roman Houses. — chiefly made of glass tesserae of the most brilliant 
(1) Walls. —The wall ( paries) in earlier times was jewel-like colours. See Musivum Opus. 
made of some easily worked stone, such as tufa or In fact, Bplendour of effect and a brilliant emsem- 
peperino iu large square blocks; or for the best ble were^he characteristics of Roman house-deco- 
houses unburnt brick was used. In the time of ratiou from the Augustan era down to later times. 
Augustus concrete began to be the chief building (2) Roofs. —The roofs (tecta) of Roman houses 
material, and later kiln-dried bricks. The in- were in the oldest times covered with straw, 
ner walls were originally whitewashed (see De- Next came the use of shingles for the roofing of 
ALBATORR8), and later were covered with stucco houses, which continued down to the time of the 
(opus albarium). The plain surface of the walls war with Pyrrhus (Plin. H. N. xvi. $ 36). Sobee- 
was broken by quadrangular pauels, called abaci quently clay tiles, called tegulae and imbrices, su- 
(Pliu. H. N. xxxiii. $ 159; xxxv. $$ 3, 32). (See, perseded the shingles. The roofs of houses were 
also, Abacus.) In the second century b.c., the sometimes flat, but they were also gabled (pectesta- 
practice was introduced from Greece of painting ta) like modern houses. These were of two kinds, 
these panels with an eudless variety of figures, the tecta pectenata , sloping two ways, and the toc<a 
landscapes, buildiugs, gardens, etc., of which we testudinata, Bioping four ways (Fest. p. 213, MX 
have numerous examples in the existing remains Both kinds of roofs were displuiriata —that is, alop- 
of houses iu Rome and Pompeii. See Pictura. ing towards the street—and the houses had around 



In addition to painting, other methods of deco¬ 
ration were used: in Rome especially the chief 
way of ornamenting the rooms of the best houses 
was by lining the walls with slabs of sawn mar¬ 
ble, moulded into a skirting below aud a cornice 
above. Great magnificence of effect was pro¬ 
duced by the skilful admixture of marbles of dif¬ 
ferent rich colours, the moulded part being usual¬ 
ly of a deeper tint than the flat surfaces. In the 
most careful work these marble liuiugs were fast¬ 
ened to the walls by bronze clamps, but more of¬ 
ten the slabs were simply attached by a thick bed- 
diug of cement behind them (Sen. Ep. 86, $ 4). 

Another very rich method of decoration was 
the application of stucco reliefs enriched with 
gold aud colours. A third system, applied also 
to vaults, was to encrust the walls with mosaics, 
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Roof in Peristyle of the House of C. Vibius. (Overbeck.) 


(5) Windows. — The Roman houses had few 
windows ( fenestrae ). The atrium and pciHstylium 
were lighted, as we have seen, from above, and 
the smaller rooms leading out of them generally 
derived their light from them and not from 
windows looking into the street. The rooms 
only on the upper stories ( cenacula ) seem to have 
been usually lighted by windows, and looked 
out upon the street as well as the inner courts. 
Hence they are frequently mentioned by the an¬ 
cient writers (Livy, i. 41, xxiv. 21; Hor. Carm . 
i. 25; Propert. ty. [v\], 7, 16; Juv. iii. 270). In 
Pompeii, in like manner, the ground-floor rooms 
were mostly lighted from the iuner courts, so 
that few lower windows opened on the street. 
There is an exception to this iu the “ House of 
the Tragic Poet,” w hich has six windows on the 
ground-floor. Even in this case, however, the 
windows are not near the ground, as in a mod¬ 
ern house, but are six feet six inches above the 
foot - pavement, which is raised one foot seven 


them an ambitus , or vacant space of 2| feet, to re¬ 
ceive the rain-water running off the roofs. The 
projecting eaves of roofs were called suggmndae. 
The gabled roofs rose to a point called fastigium 
(q. v.). For the most magnificeut buildings, such 
as some of the imperial palaces, the roofs were 
covered with tiles made of white marble, or even 
with bronze tiles plated with gold. For further 
details, see Tegula. 

(3) Moors. —The floor (solum) of a room was 
seldom boarded ( strata solo tabulata , Stat. Silv. i. 
5, 57), except in the upper stories. The floor on 
the ground-floor was usually of stoue, and, in the 
case of common houses, consisted of small pieces 
of stone, brick, tiles, etc. ( ruderatiOj opus rudera- 
tum) } beaten down (pavita) with a rammer (fistu- 
ca), whence the word pavimentum became the 
general name for a floor (Pliu. H. N. xxxvi. $ 185 
foil.). Sometimes the floors were paved with thin 
slabs of richly-coloured marbles, brought from 
Northern Africa, Arabia, or Greece (Tibull. iii. 3, 
16; 8en. Ep. 86, 6; Pallad. i. 9), and still more 
frequently with mosaics (opus musivum). See Pa¬ 
vimentum and Musivum Opus. 

Iu Rome and other parts of Italy, owing to the 
wonderful strength of the pozzolana , the upper 
floors of houses were very frequently made of 
concrete cast in one great Blab on temporary 
boarding, fixed at the required level. This set 
into one compact mass, like a piece of solid stone. 
On this, mosaic aud other paving was laid, as on 
the ground-floors. 

(4) Ceilings . — Ceilings were very commonly 
semicircular or “barrel” vaults (camarae), deco¬ 
rated with stucco reliefs, mosaics, or painting. 
(8ee Camara.) The extrados of the vault was 
filled in level with concrete to form the floor 
above. Wooden ceilings and flat concrete ceil¬ 
ings were decorated in the same way. One com¬ 
mon method of ceiling decoration, applied both to 
brick and concrete or to wooden ceilings,’ was to 
divide the whole area into a‘number of deeply 
sunk panels, like pits or lakes (lacus f lacunae) f 
whence they were called lacunaiHa or laqueana. 
These were richly ornamented, either by stucco 
reliefs gilt and coloured, or, in the case of wooden 
ceilings, by inlaid work of ivory, ebony, or other 
precious materials as well as by paintings. In a 
few cases the “coffers” were covered with en¬ 
riched bronze plates, thickly gilt. 


inches above the centre of the street. The win¬ 
dows are small, being hardly three feet by two; 
and at the side there is a wooden frame, iu which 
the window or shutter might he moved backwards 
or forwards. The lower part of the wall is occu- 



Pompei&n Fenestra or Window. (Overbeck.) 

pied by a row of red panels four feet and a half 
high. The following illustration represents part 
of the wall, with the apertures for wiudows above 
it, as it appears from the street. The tiling upon 
the wall is modern, and is only placed there to 
preserve it from the weather. 



Wall with Apertures for the Windows iu a House at 
Pompeii. 


There has been much discussion whether glass 
windows were known to the ancients; but iu the 
excavations at Pompeii many fragments of flat 
glass have been discovered, and in the tepidarium 
of the public baths a bronze lattice was found 
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with some of the panes still inserted in the frame 
(Gell, Pompeiana, i. p. 99). (See Vitrum.) Besides 
glass, other transparent substances were also used, 
such as talc, the lapis speculates of Pliny. Win¬ 
dows made of this were called specularia (Sen. Ep . 
90,25). 

(6) Doors. —The subject of doors, with their locks 
anil keys, is discussed under Ianua aud Clavis. It 
is only necessary to mention here that mauy of the 
rooms in Roman houses had no doors, but only cur¬ 
tains, re/a, aulaea , contones (Sen. Ep. 80; Pliu. Ep. 
ii. 17 ; Pefcron. 7 ; Lamprid. Alex, Sev. 4, Heliog. 14). 
Sometimes, when* there were doors, curtains were 
also drawn across them. See Velum. 

(7) The Heating of Houses. —The rooms were heat¬ 
ed in wiuter in ditferent ways. The cubicula, tri¬ 
clinia, aud other rooms which were intended for 
wiuter use, were built iu that part of the house 
upon which the sun shone most; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them to 
dispense with any artificial mode of warming the 
rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun in this way 
were sometimes called heliocamini (Plin. Ep. ii. 17, 
20; Dig. 8, 2, 17). The rooms were occasionally 
heated by hot air, which was introduced by meaus 
of pipes from a furnace below (Plin. Ep. ii. 17, v. 
6, 24; Sen. Ep. 90), but more frequently in earlier 
times by portable furnaces or braziers (foculi), in 


213 foil.; Marquardt, Prinatl. pp. 208 foil.; Guhl 
and Kouer, pp. 462 foil.,5th ed.; Hirt, Gesck.d. Ban- 
kunst , iii. pp.267 foil.; Fergussou, Hist, of Arch. i. pp. 
363 foil.; Buru, Rome, pp. lxvii. foil.; Fried lander, 
Sittengesch. i. pp. i. foil., pp. 26 foil.; Menard, La Fie 
Privte des Anciens (Paris, 1880-83); Zumpt, Ueber die 
bauliche Einrichtung des rom. Wohnhauses (Berlin, 
1844); Mazois,Z/e Palais de Scaur us (Paris, 1859). Al¬ 
though a large number of well-illustrated works on 
Pompeii have been recently published, they have 
by no means superseded the earlier ones, which de¬ 
scribe a great deal that is now lost; this is spe¬ 
cially the case with Sir William Gell’s valuable 
Pompeiana (London, 1824); aud second part (Lon¬ 
don, 1832). The objects discovered are well illus¬ 
trated by Pistolesi, Real Museo Borbonico (1824-67). 
Dyer’s Ruins of Pompeii (Londou, 1867) is a con¬ 
venient hand-book. Niccolini and others, Le Case 
di Pompeii (Naples, 1854-84), is a valuable work, 
which giV68 recent discoveries. A very spleudid- 
ly illustrated work is the Recueil des Pdntures , etc., 
de Pompdi (Paris, 1870-77). See also Zahn, Die 
schonsten Omamente aus Pompeji (Berlin, 1827-59); 
Mazois and Gau, Les Ruines de Pompti (Paris, 1824- 
38); Ternite, Wandgemdlde aus Pompeji (Berlin, uo 
date); Presuhn, Les Decorations de Pompei (Leipzig, 
1878); Man’s edition of Overbeck’s Pompeji (Leip¬ 
zig, 1884); aud Nissen, Pompejamsche Studien (Leip- 



Bronzo Braziers from Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 


which charcoal was burned. (See Focus.) The 
caminus , however, was a fixed stove, iu which 
wood appears to have been usually burned (Suet. 
Vitell. 8; Hor. Sat . i. 5, 81; Ep. i. 11, 19; Cic. Ad 
Fam. vii. 10; Sidon. Apoll. Ep. ii. 2). It has beeu 
a subject of much dispute among modern writers 
whether the Romans had chimneys for carryiug 
off the smoke, except iu the baths aud kitchens, i 
From many passages iu aucient writers it certain¬ 
ly appears that rooms usually hod no chimneys, 
but that the smoke escaped through the windows, 
doors, and openiugs iu the roof (Vitruv. vii. 3, 4); 
but chimueys do not appear to have been entirely 
unknown to the ancieuts, as some have beeu fouud 
in the ruins of aucieut buildings, and it is impos¬ 
sible to believe that among a luxurious people 
like the Romans iu imperial times, they were uu- 
acquainted with the use of chimneys. 

(8) The water supply of a good Roman house was 
very complete ; in towns the main usually ran un¬ 
der the pavemeut iu the middle of the street, aud 
from it “ rising mains” branched off to the houses 
right and left, and often were carried to the up¬ 
per stories, where a cistern supplied the fouutaiu- 
jets (salientes) and other purposes below. For 
further details on the water-supply, see Aquae 
Ductus. 

VIII. Bibliography.— Becker-Goil, Gallus, ii. pp. 


j zig, 1877). Reference may be made to the exten¬ 
sive bibliography at the end of the article Pompeii 
iu this Dictionary. Middleton, in his Ancient Romie 
in 1888, and Remains of Ancient Rome (Londou, 
1892), gives some account of exist iug booses in 
Rome. 

Domus A urea. See Palatium. 

Donatio Inter Vimm et Uxorem. By t he Ro¬ 
man law, during marriage, neither husband nor wife 
could, as a general rule, make a gift of anything to 
one another. This rule would, however, only apply 
where there was no conventio in manum ; for in such 
a case the rule of law would be unnecessary, be¬ 
cause a gift between husband and wife would be 
legally impossible. The reason for this rale was 
said to be the preservation of the marriage rela¬ 
tion in its purity, as a contract subsisting by affec¬ 
tion, aud not maintained by purchase or by gift 
from one party to the other. The reasou seems a 
singular one, but it is that which is given by tbo 
Roman writers. It has apparently a tacit refer¬ 
ence to the power of divorce, and appears like an 
implied recommendation of it when the conjugal 
affection ceases. Donationes of this kind were, 
however, valid when there were certain considera¬ 
tions, as mortis causa, divortii causa , serci manumit 
tendi gratia . By certain imperial constitatHMN^ % 
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woman conld make gifts to her bnsband in order 
to qualify him for certain honours. It mnBt be 
remembered that when there was no oonventio in 
manum, a wife retained all her rights of property 
which Bhe did not surrender on her marriage (see 
Dos), and she might, during the marriage, hold 
property quite distiuct from her husband. It was 
a consequence of this rnle as to gifts between hus¬ 
band and wife that every legal form by which the 
gift was affected to be transferred, as mancipatio, 
cessio, and traditio, conveyed no ownership; stipu¬ 
lations were not bindiug, and acceptilationes were 
no release. See Matrimonium. 

Donatio Mortis Causa. There were iu Roman 
law three kinds of donatio mortis causa : (1) When 
a man, uuder no present apprehension of danger, 
but moved solely by a consideration of human mor¬ 
tality, makes a gift to another. (2) When a man, 
being in immediate dauger, makes a gift to another 
in such a manuer that the thiug immediately be¬ 
comes the property of the donee. (3) When a man, 
under the like circumstances, gives a thing in such 
a manner that it shall become the property of the 
donee in case the giver dies. Every person conld 
receive such a gift who was capable of receiviug a 
legacy. 

It appears, then, that there were several forms 
of gift called donatio mortis causa; but the third 
seems the only proper one, and that of which men¬ 
tion is chiefly made, for it was a rule of law that a 
donation of this kind was uot perfected unless 
death followed, and it was revocable by the donor. 
A thing given absolntely could hardly be a donatio 
mortis causa , for this donatio had a condition at¬ 
tached to it—namely, the death of the donor and 
the survivorship of the douee. The thing might 
be a thing capable of traditio , or delivery, or it might 
be a promise of a sum of money to be paid after 
the death of the testator. It would appear as if 
the law about such donations was not free from 
difficulty. They were finally assimilated to lega¬ 
cies in all respects by Justiuian, though this had 
been done in some particulars before his time. 
Still they differed in some respects from legacies, 
for such a donation could take effect though there 
was no hercs; and a filius familias, who could not 
make a will, might, with his father’s consent, make 
a donatio mortis causa. 

Donatio Propter Nuptias signifies in Roman 
law that which is given by a husband or by any 
other person to a woman on the occasion of her 
marriage, whether it be by way of security for her 
dowry or for her support during the marriage or 
widowhood. Justinian required this donatio when¬ 
ever the wife brought a dowry; and it was enacted 
that it should be equal in amount to the dowry, and 
should be increased when the dowry was increased. 
Such a gift was the property of the wife, but it 
was managed by the bnsband, and he was bound 
to apply it to its proper purposes; but he conld 
not alienate it, even with the consent of the wife 
(Cod. v. 3). See Matrimonium. 

Donatavum. A present of money made to Romau 
soldiers. In the republican age donatives were dis¬ 
tributed on the occasion of a triumph, the expense 
being defrayed out of the money raised by selling 
the spoil. Uuder the Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativum on his accession. Ti- 
berins on this occasion made a present of some 
(3,750,000 to the army; and the sum increased in 
18* 


later reigns. After the time of Claudius it became 
the fashiou for the emperor to purchase the favour 
of the praetorians by a special largess. See Con- 
GIARIUM ; Praetorianl 

Donatos. (I)Aelius. A celebrated grammarian, 
born in the fourth century of our era, about a.d. 
333. He was preceptor to St. Jerome, who speaks 
with gTeat approbation of his talents and of the 
manuer iu which he explained the comedies of 
Terence. Independently of his commentaries on 
Vergil and Tereuce, Douatus composed a treatise 
(Ars Donati Grammatici Urbis Romac) in two parts. 
In one ( Ars Minor) he treats of the eight parts of 
speech only, and in the other (Ars Maior ), deals 
with grammar more elaborately. This work was 
highly esteemed and bo much used iu the Middle 
Ages that the word donat (Chaucer) became the 
generic term for a grammar. The commentary on 
Vergil appears to have been worthy neither of the 
author commented on nor of the reputation of the 
grammarian to whom it is ascribed, if we may 
judge from the contemptuous allusions made to it 
by Servins; but of it only the preface and the in¬ 
troduction ( enarrationes ) are now extant, besides 
quotations given in Servius. The commentary on 
Terence, however, is extremely valuable, though 
we have it in a form different from that which 
it originally possessed. The chief MS. of the 
commentaries of Donatus is one at Paris of the 
eleventh century. The cditio princcps appeared 
at Rome in 1472. The text of the Ars iB contained 
in Keil’s Grammatici Latini , vol. iv. (Leipzig, 1856- 
1880). See Gfiifenhan, Geschichte d. class. Philologie , 
iv. 107; J. Becker, De Donati in Terentium Commen¬ 
tary (Mayence, 1870); and Rosenstock, De Donato , 
etc. (Kouigsberg, 1886). (2) Not to be confounded 

with the preceding is Tiberius Claudius Dona¬ 
tus, who wrote Interpretationes ou the Aeneid , prob¬ 
ably iu the fourth centnry. Of the author, noth- 
iug is known. The work, which is preceded by a 
short epistle, was first published at Naples iu 1535, 
and is included iu the editions of Vergil by Fabri- 
ciuB (Basle, 1561), and Lucius (Basle, 1613). See Rib- 
beck’s Prolegomena to Vergil, 185; and Burkas,De 
71. Claud. Donati in Aen. Commentary (Jena, 1889). 
(3) A bishop of Numidia, in the fourth century. 
According to some writers he was the founder 
of the sect of Donatists, which grew out of a 
schism produced by the election of a bishop of Car¬ 
thage. He was deposed and excommunicated in 
councils held at Rome and at Arles in the years a.d. 
313 and 314, but was for some time after supported 
by a party at home. His end is unknown. 

Donusa (A6w<ra) or Donusia (A ovovoia). One 
of the smaller Sporades in the Aegaean Sea near 
Naxos. It produced green marble, whence Vergil 
calls the island viridis . Under the Roman em¬ 
perors it was used as a place of banishment. 

Doors. See Ianua. 

Dora (ra AS)pa), Dorns, Dortim, called Dor in 
the Old Testament. The most southerly town of 
Phoenicia on the coast, ou a kind of peninsula at 
the foot of Mount Carmel. 

Dorian Hexapolis. See Doris, p. 554. 

Doric Dialect See Dialects. 

Doris (Aupls). (1) Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother of 
the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes use the 
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name of this divinity for the sea itself. (2) One 
of the Nereides, daughter of the preceding. 

Doris {Aaopts). (1) A small and monntaiuons 
country in Greece,formerly called Dryopis, bound¬ 
ed by Thessaly on the north, by Aetolia on the 
west, by Locris on the south, aud by Phocis on 
the east. It contained four towns —Bourn, Citi- 
nitim, Erineus, and Piudns — which formed the 
Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attaiued 
any consequence; but the country is of impor¬ 
tance as the home of the Dorians (Atoptcts), one 
of the great Hellenic races, who conquered Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. It was related that Aegimius, king of 
the Dorians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Heracles; that 
the children of Heracles hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from the Pelo- 
pounesus; aud that it was to restore them to their 
rights that the Dorians invaded the Peloponuesus. 
Accordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians is usually called the Return of the Her- 
aclidae. (See Hkraclidab.) The DoriaiiB were 
divided iuto three tribes: the Hylleis, Pamphyli, 
aud Dymanes. They were the ruling class through¬ 
out the Peloponnesus; the old inhabitants were re¬ 
duced to slavery, or became subjects of the Dorians 
under the name of Perioeci (IlcptWot). (2) A dis¬ 
trict in Asia Minor consisting of the Doriau settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Caria aud the neighbouring 
islands. Six of these towus formed a league, called 
the “ Doriau Hexapolis,” consisting of Lindus, Ialy- 
sus, and Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the isl¬ 
and of Cos, and Cnidus aud Halicarnassus on the 
maiuland. 

Doriaous (Aopur/cor). A town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, in the midst of au extensive 
plain of the same name, where Xerxes reviewed 
his vast forces (Herod, vii. 25, etc.). 

Dorium (Awpiov). A town of Messenia, where 
Tbamyris the musician challenged the Muses to 
a trial of skill. PauBanias (iv. 33) notices this an¬ 
cient town, of which he saw the ruins near a foun¬ 
tain named Achaia. 

Dormitorium (dcopartov). A bed-chamber, usu¬ 
ally small and sparely furnished (Pliu. H. AT. xxx. 
17). See Domus. 



Dormltoiiam. (From the Vatican Vergil.) 


Doron (dmpov). A hand-breadth. See Pes. 

Dorpon (tiopirov). See Cena, p. 310. 

Doraot C. Fabiub. A Roman, who, according to 
the old legend, wheu Rome was in the possession 
of the Gauls, issued from the Capitol, which was 
then besieged, to go and offer on the Mons Quirina- 
Its a stated sacrifice enjoined on the Fabiau house. 
In the Gabian cincture, and bearing the sacred ves¬ 
sels in bi8hand8,he descended from the Capitol and 
passed through the enemy without betraying the 


least signs of fear. When he had finished his sac¬ 
rifice, he returned to the Capitol unmolested by 
the foe, who were astonished at his boldness aud 
did uot obstruct his passage or molest his sacrifice 
(Liv. v. 46). 

Doras (Ampor). A son of Hellen, and the myth¬ 
ical ancestor of the Doriaus (Diod. iv. 60). 

Dory (6opv). A spear. See Hasta. 

Dorylaeum (A opvXaiov). A town in Phrygia 
Epictetus, on the river Thymbris, with warm 
baths, w'hich are used at the preseut day. 

Doryphfirl {bopv<f>6poi). See Mkrcenaril 

Dos. A dowry. See Matrimoxium. 

Dositheus (Aaxntfcor). A grammarian who 
flourished towards the end of the fourth century 
a.d. He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
with a literal Greek translation, which was not 
fully completed. With this was bound up (wheth¬ 
er by Dositheus himself is uncertain) a miscellany 
of very various contents by another author. This 
comprises (1) anecdotes of the emperor Hadrian; 
(2) fables of Aesop; (3) an important chapter on 
jurisprudence; (4) mythological stories from Hy- 
ginus; (5) an abridgment of the Iliad; (6) an in¬ 
teresting collection of words and phrases from 
ordinary conversation styled 'Eppqvcvpara. The 
Latin grammar has the Greek translation inserted 
iu the Latin text, thus: Are nj grammatiea 
ypapifjiaTiKrj eet ear tv ecientia yvixrts. The Latin 
is the text of a grammar now lost, Dositheus 
making ouly the Greek translation. A separate 
edition of the grammar is that of Keil (Halle, 
1869-71). Other parts of the work are edited by 
Booking (Bonn, 1832), aud Keil, Grammatici Latini , 
vii. 424. See Hagen, De Doeithei Magistri quae Ft- 
runtur Gloseie (Berne, 1877); and Schouemaun, De 
Lexicographie Antiquie (Bonn, 1886). 

Doson. A surname of Antigonhs III., because he 
promised and uever performed; duo-ow, “about to 
give ”; i. e. always promising. 8ee Axtigonus. 

Dossennus, Fabius. A Roman comic poet aud 
writer of Atellan fables, who eujoyed some reputa¬ 
tion as a popular dramatist. Seneca makes men¬ 
tion of the inscription on his tomb, which ran as 
follows: Hoepee reeiete , et sophiam Doeeenni lege 
(Sen. Ep. lxxxix. 6). 

Dossennus. One of the stock characters of 
the Atellanae Fabulae, and representing the typi¬ 
cal sharper, dottore. See Vel. Longus in the Gram- 
matici Latini (ed. Keil), vii. 79, 4; and Mommsen, 
Unterital. Dial. 118. 

Dossuarius or Dorsuarius. A name given to 
any animal carrying burdens on its back (Varr. R. 
R. ii. 6 and 10). It carried its load either by raeaus 
of pauniers ( clitellac ) or the pack-saddles (eagmae\ 



Doasuarii. (Column of Theodosios.) 


whence we read of equue eagmariue. Hence came 
the German Sasm-pferd and the English eumpter- 
horse. 
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Dcralos (SoGXor). A slave. See Skrvus. 

Drabescns (Apa^rjaKos). A town in the district 
Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

Drac&mun (Apdxayov). A town and promontory 
in the island Icaria. 

Dr achma (bpaxi*n)» The name of a weight and 
of a denomination of coin among the Greeks. As 
weight and as coin it was the hundredth part of 
the mina, and was divided into six lesser units 
called o/9oXo i The ancients (Etym. Mag. s. v. o/9e- 
Xuncor) connected the word with bpaooopai, “I 
grasp,” and boaypa t handful,” and supposed 
that a drachm was originally the value in silver 
of a handful of six o/9oXot, or wedge-shaped pieces 
of metal, which circulated as money. It is, how¬ 
ever, very doubtful if this derivation is not a mere 
fancy; it is far more probable that bpaxph* Hk® 
Saptucos, is connected with the Persian word darag , 
u a part,”since the weight of the drachma seems to 
be derived by division of the mina, rather than the 
weight of the mina to be produced by multiplica¬ 
tion of the drachma. 

The ordinary denominations of Greek coins were: 
for gold, the didrachma (double drachma), drachma, 
liemi - drachma, and smaller divisions; for silver, 
the same, with the addition of the tetra-drachma, 
and occasionally of the decadrachraa. The weight 
of the drachma varied according to the standard to 
which it belonged; the heaviest drachma was the 
Aeginetan of 96 grains, worth in silver rather more 



Aeginetan Drachma, actual size. (British Museum.) 

than twenty-five cents of our money ; it was called 
at Athens wa^eia bpaxpg (Pollux, ix.76). The Athe¬ 
nian drachma weighed but 67.5 graius, and the Co¬ 



rinthian ouly 45 grains, value about twelve cents. 
The sign for drachma in Attic inscriptions is h As 
the Homans reckoned in sesterces, so the Greeks 
generally reckoned by drachmae; and when a sum 
is mentioned in the Attic writers, without auy spec¬ 
ification of the unit, drachmae are usually meant. 
Bee Numismatics; Pondera. 

Draco. See Caldarium ; Signa Militaria. 

Draco (Apairw). A very celebrated Athenian 
legislator, who flourished abont b.c. 621. Suidas 
tells as that he brought forward his code of laws 
(BtapoC) in this year, and that he was then an old 
man. Aristotle (Pol. M.fin.) says that Draco adapted 
his laws to the existing constitution, aud that they 
contained nothing particular beyond the severity 
of their penalties. The slightest theft was pun¬ 
ished capitally, as well as the most atrocious mur¬ 
der ; and Demades remarked of his laws that they 


were written with blood, and not with ink (Pint. 
Solon , 17). Draco, however, deserves credit as 
the first who introduced written laws at Athens; 
and it is probable that he improved the criminal 
courts by his transfer of cases of bloodshed from 
the archon to the ephetae, since before his time 
the archons bad a right of settling all cases arbi¬ 
trarily and without appeal—a right which they 
enjoyed in other cases uutil Solon’s time. It ap¬ 
pears that there were some offences which he did 
not punish with death; for instance, loss of civil 
rights was the punishment of attempting to alter 
one of his laws (Demosth. c.Aristocr. p.714, Bekker). 
Draco was an archon (Pausan. ix. 36, 8), and, con¬ 
sequently, au Eupatrid; it iB not, therefore, to be 
supposed that his object was to favour the lower 
orders, though his code seems to have tended to 
abridge the power of the nobles. The Athenians, 
it is said, could not endnre the rigour of his laws, 
aud the legislator himself was obliged to withdraw 
to the island of Aegina. Here he is said by Snidas 
to have been suffocated in the theatre beneath the 
number of cloaks and garments which the people 
of the island, according to the usual mode of ex¬ 
pressing approbation among the Greeks, showered 
upon him. He was buried iu the theatre. 

Dracontiua, Blobs ius Aemilius. A Latin poet 
who lived and practised as an advocate at Car¬ 
thage towards the end of the fifth century a.d. He 
was a man of real poetic gifts and considerable 
reading, but bis style is spoiled by rhetorical ex¬ 
aggeration aud false taste. His surviving works 
are: (1) A number of short epics upon subjects 
taken from the old mythology and school-room 
rhetoric (e. g. Hylas, Raptus Helenae, Deliberativa 
A chillis, etc.). (2) An apologetic poem (Satisfactio) 
addressed in the form of an elegy to Gunthamund, 
king of the Vandals (a.d. 484-496), whose wrath 
he had excited by writing a panegyric on a foreign 
priuce. (3) A Christian didactic poem (De Laudi - 
bus Dei or HexaSmeron) iu three books. This 
is a fairly poetical treatment of the story of the 
Creation. (4) Two epithalamia in hexameters, 
composed in early youth. (5) Several distichs 
De Origine Rosarutn and De Mensibus. He is 
probably the author, also, of 971 hexameters, 
entitled Orestis Tragoedia } attributed during the 
Middle Ages to Horace or Lucan. The editio prin - 
ceps of the complete works of Dracontius is that 
of Arevalo (Rome, 1791). Earlier editions give only 
the Satisf actio and the Hexa'emeron. The miuor 
poems of DracoutiuB have been edited by Duhn 
(Leipzig, 1873). Editions of the Orestis Tragoedia 
are those of Miihly (Leipzig, 1866) aud Scheukl 
(Prague, 1867). See, also, Rossberg, De Dracontio 
(Gottingen, 1880). 

Drakenborch, Arnold, a distinguished Dutch 
classical scholar, was born at Utrecht, January 1st, 
1684. He studied at both Utrecht and Leyden, re- 
ceiviug the degree in law in 1706. His attention, 
however, had been very strongly attracted to the 
study of arcbsBology aud history, and in 1704 be had 
already won much commendation by his treatise 
De Praefectis Urbis t dealing with the city govern- 
meut of Rome. In 1716, he became Professor of 
History and Eloquence at the university of hiB na¬ 
tive town, succeeding Burmann, who bad accepted a 
call to Leyden. This post he held until his death, 
which occurred on January 16tb, 1748. Besides the 
treatise De Praefectis t mentioned above, of which a 
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third edition appeared at Bayreuth in 1787,Draken- 
borch published a dissertation on the advantages 
to be derived from classical study (1715), an edition 
of Silius Italicus (Utrecht, 1717), and his magnum 
opus , an edition of Livy iu seven volumes (Amster¬ 
dam, 1738-46). This work is still often cited and 
contaius much valuable material, though marred 
by a lack of definite method, so that Scipio Maffei 
even said of it that “ the only thing that gave it 
value was the high price at which it was sold.” 
A portrait of Drakeuborch is given at the com¬ 
mencement of the first volume of his Livy. 

Drama (dpupa). In Athens the production of 
plays was a State affair, not a private undertak¬ 
ing. It formed a great part of the religious festi¬ 
val of the Dionysia, iu which the drama took its 
rise (see Dionysia) ; and it was only at the Greater 
Dionysia that pieces could be performed during 
the author’s lifetime. The performances lasted 
three days and took the form of musical contests, 
the competitors being three tragic poets, with their 
tetralogies, and five comic poets, with one piece 
each. The authority who superintended the whole 
was the arcbon, to whom the poets had to bring 
their plays for reading and apply for a chorus. If 
the pieces were accepted and the chorus granted, 
the citizens who were liable for the choregia un¬ 
dertook at their own cost to practise and furnish 
for them one chorus each. (See Liturgia.) The 
poets whose plays were accepted received a reward 
from the State. The State also snpplied the regu¬ 
lar number of actors, and made provision for the 
maintenance of order during the performances. 
At the end of the performance a certain number 
of persons (usually five) were chosen by lot from a 
committee (dywoBtrat) nominated by the Senate 
to award the prizes, and bound by solemn oath to 
give their judgment on the plays, the choregi, and 
the actors. The poet who won the first prize was 
presented with a crown in the presence of the as¬ 
sembled multitude—the highest distinction that 
could be conferred on a dramatic author at Ath¬ 
ens. The victorious choregus also received a crown, 
with the permission to dedicate a votive offering 
to Dionysus. This was generally a tripod, which 
was set up either in the theatre or iu the tem¬ 
ple of the deity or in the Street of Tripods, so 
uamed from this custom, an inscription beiug put 
on it recording the event, as iu that of Panofka, 
Afusee Blacas , pi. I. (British Museum): AuapavrU 
tviKa : TXavKtov *caAor. The actors in the suc¬ 
cessful play received prizes of money, be¬ 
sides the usual honoraria. 

From the time of Sophocles the actors" 
in a play were three in number. They had 
to represent all the parts, those of women 
iucluded. This involved changing their 
costume several times during the perform¬ 
ance. The three actors were distinguished 
as protagonists *, deuteragonistes , and trita- 
gonistesj according to the importance of 
their parts. If the piece required a fourth 
actor, which was seldom the case, the 
choregus had to provide one. The choregus 
had also to see to the position aud equip¬ 
ment of the mute actors. 

Iu earlier times it is possible that the 
persons engaged in the representation did 
not make a business of their art, but per¬ 
formed gratuitous!}', as the poets down to 
the time of Sophocles appeared upon the 


stage. But the dramatic art gradually became 
a profession requiring careful preparation, and 
winning general respect for its members as art¬ 
ists. The chief requirements for the profession 
were distinctness and correctness of pronuncia¬ 
tion, especially iu declamatory passages, and an 
uuusual power of memory, as there was no prompt¬ 
er in a Greek theatre. Au actor bad also to bo 
thoroughly trained in singing, melodramatic ac¬ 
tion, dancing, aud play of gesture. The latter wia 
especially necessary, as the use of masks precluded 
any facial expression. The actors were according to 
strict rule assigned to the poets by lot; yet a poet 
generally had his special protagonist, on whose 
peculiar gifts he kept his eye iu writing the dra¬ 
matic pieces. 

The Athenian tragedies began to be known all 
over the Hellenic world as early as the time of 
Aeschylus. The first city outside of Attica that 
had a theatre was Syracuse, where Aeschylus 
brought out some of his own playB. Scenic con¬ 
tests soon begau to form part of the religions festi¬ 
vals in various Greek cities, and were celebrated 
in honour of other deities besides Dionysos. It 
was a habit of Alexander the Great to celebrate 
almost every considerable event with dramatic 
exhibitions, aud after him this became the regnlar 
custom. A considerable increase in the number 
of actors was one consequence of the new demand. 
The actors called themselves artists of Dionysus, 
aud in the larger cities they formed permanent 
societies (ovvodoi) with special privileges, includ¬ 
ing exemption from military service and security 
in person and property. These companies bad a 
regular organization, presided over by a priest of 
their patron-god Dionysus, annually elected from 
among their members. A treasurer and officers 
completed the staff. At the time of the festivals 
the societies sent out their members in groups of 
three actors, with a manager and a flute-player, 
to the different cities. This business was especi¬ 
ally lively in Ionia and on the Euxine, the socie¬ 
ties of Teos being the most distinguished. The 
same arrangement was adopted in Italy, and con¬ 
tinued to exist under the Roman Empire. 

The universal employment of masks was a re¬ 
markable peculiarity of costume. (See Persona.) 
It naturally excluded all play of feature, but the 
masks corresponded to the general types of char¬ 
acter, as well as to the special types indicated by 
the requirements of the play. Certain codtcu- 
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tioDalities were observed in the colour of the hair. 
Goddesses and young persons bad light hair; gods 
aDd persons of riper age, dark brown; aged per¬ 
sons, white; aud the deities of the lower world, 
black. The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actors and the parts 
they took. Lucian ridicules the “ chest-paddings 
and stomach-paddings” of the tragic actors (De 
Salt. 27). Their stature was considerably height¬ 
ened in tragedies by the high boot (see Cothur- 
rus), and the defects in proportion corrected by 
padding and the use of a kind of gloves. The 
conventionalities of costume, probably as fixed by 


Aeschylns, maintained themselves as long as Greek 
tragedies were performed at alL Men and women 
of high rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved *iTa>v, reaching to 
the feet, and fastened with a girdle as high as the 
breast. The upper garment, whether ifiariov or 
'was long and splendid, and often embroi¬ 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a purple 
train and a white ipariov with a purple border; 
soothsayers, a netted upper garment reaching to 
the feet. Persons in misfortune, especially fugi¬ 
tives, appeared in soiled garments of gray, green, 
or blue; black was the symbol of mourning. 


Soothsayers always wore a woollen garment of 
network; shepherds, a short leathern tunic; while 
each of the gods had some distinguishing mark, 
as the bow for Apollo, the cad nee ns for Hermes, 
the aegis for Athene. So with the well-known 
heroes: Heracles bore a club; Perseus, the cap of 
darkuess. Kings wore a crown, and carried a 
sceptre. Warriors appeared in complete armour. 
Old men bore a staff with a curved handle, intro¬ 
duced by Sophocles. Messengers who brought 
good news were crowned with olive or laurel. 
Myrtle crowns denoted festivity. Foreigners wore 
some one special badge, as a Persian turban for 
Darius (Aescb. Pcrs. 661). From the 
time of Euripides, heroes in misfortune 
(e. g. Teleplius and Pbiloctetes) were 
sometimes dressed iu rags. 

In the Satyric Drama the costumes 
of the heroic characters resembled in 
all essentials what they wore in the 
tragedies, although, to suit the greater 
liveliness of the action, the ^iro>v was 
shorter and the boot lower. In the 
Old Comedy the costumes were taken 
as nearly as possible from actual life, 
but in the Middle and New Comedy 
they were conventional. The men wore 
a white coat; youths, a purple one; 
slaves, a motley,with mantle to match; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantle; 
peasants, a fur or shaggy coat, with 
wallet and staff; panders, a coloured 
coat and motley overgarment. Old 
women appeared in sky-blue or dark yellow; 
priestesses aud maidens, in white; courtesans, 
in motley colours, and bo on. Red hair marked 
a roguish slave; beards were not given to yonths 
or old men. The eyebrows were strongly marked 
and highly characteristic. When drawn up, they 
denoted pride or impudence. A touchy old man 
bad one eyebrow drawn up and one down. The 
members of the chorus were masked and dressed 
in a costume corresponding to the part assigned 
them by the poet. (On their dress in the 8atyric 
Drama, see Satyric Drama.) The chorus of the 
comedy caricatured the ordinary dress of the tragic 



(1) Mask of Perseus with Cap of Darkness. (2) Pompeian Mask. 



Comedy Scene. (Painting from Pompeii.) 
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chorus. Sometimes they represented animals, as 
in the Frogs and Birds of Aristophaues. In the 
Frogs they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and 
masks with a mouth wide open ; in the Birds, large 
beaks, buuches of feathers, combs, and so on, to 
imitate particular birds. 

(2) Roman. Dramatic performances in Rome, 
as in Greece, formed a part of the usual public 
festivals, whether exceptional or ordiuary, and 
were set on foot by the aediles and praetors. (See 
Ludi.) A private individual, however, if he were 
giving a festival or celebrating a funeral, would 
have theatrical representations on his own ac¬ 
count. The giver of the festival hired a troupe of 
players ( grex ), the director of which (dominus gre- 
gis) bought a play from a poet at his own risk. If 
the piece was a failure the manager received no 
compensation. But after its performance the piece 
became his property, to be used at future represen¬ 
tations for his owu profit. In the time of Cicero, 
when it was fashionable to revive the works of 
older masters, the selection of suitable pieces was 
generally left to the director. The Romans did 
not, like the Greeks, limit the uumber of actors to 
three, but varied it according to the requirements 
of the play. Women’s parts were originally played 
by men, as in Greece. Women first appeared in 
mimes, and uot till very late times in comedies. 
The actors were usually freedmen or slaves, whom 
their masters sent out to be educated, and then 
hired them out to the directors of the theatres. 
The profession was technically brauded with in- 
famia , nor was its legal position ever essentially 
altered. The social standing of actors was, how¬ 
ever, improved through the influence of Greek edu¬ 
cation ; and gifted artists like the comedian Ros¬ 
cius, and Aesopus, the tragedian, in Cicero’s time, 
enjoyed the friendship of the best men in Rome. 
The instance of these two men may show what 
profits could be made by a good actor. Roscius 
received, for every day that he played, $175, and 
made an anuual iucome of some $21,000. Aesopus, 
in spite of his great extravagance, left $852,500 at 
his death. Besides the regular honoraria , actors, 
if thought to deserve it, received other and volun¬ 
tary presents from the giver of the performance. 
These often took the form of finely wrought crowns 
of silver or gold work. Masks were not worn until 
Roscius made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of different col¬ 
ours and paint for the face. Young men wore 
black wigs; slaves,red oues; old men, white ones. 
The costume in general was modelled on that of 
actual life, Greek or Roman, but parasites were 
conventionally represented in black or gray (Pol¬ 
lux, iv. 148). As early as the later years of the Re¬ 
public, a great iucrease took place in the splendour 
of the costumes and the general maguificeuce of 
the performance. In tragedy, particularly, a new 
effect was attained by massing the actors in great 
numbers on the stage. 

Bibliography. —For the historical development 
of the drama, see Chorus; Comoedia; Mimus; 
Satira; THK8PIS; Tragokdia. For the theatre 
and the setting of plays, see Theatrum. For the 
actors, see Histrio. For theatrical costumes, see 
Chlamy8; Himation; Persona; Tunica. For 
the great dramatic writers of Greece, see Aeschy¬ 
lus; Aristophanes ; Cratinus; Eupolis; Eu¬ 
ripides; Sophocles. For the great Roman writ¬ 
ers, see Ennius ; Livies (Andronicus) ; Plautus ; 


Seneca; Terentius. Valuable works ou the sub¬ 
ject of the ancient drama are the following: Witz- 
schell, The Athenian Stage (Eng. tr. London, 1850); 
Walford, Handbook of the Greek Drama (Loiulou, 
1856); Donaldson, The Theatre of the Greeks (8tU ed. 
London, 1875); Bergk, Griech . Literaturgesckichk, 
vol. iii. (Berlin, 1884); Bernhardy, Grundriss d. 
griech. Litteratur , vol. ii. pt. ii. (Halle, 1880); Schnei¬ 
der, Das Attische Theatencesen (Weimar, 18A r >); Klein, 
Geschichte des Dramas , voIb. i.-iii. (Leipzig, 1866); 
Haigh, The Attic Theatre (Oxford, 1889). 

Drancae. See Zarangaei. 

Drangiana (Apayyiav i)). A part of Ariana, 
bounded by Gedrosia, Carmauia, Arachosia, and 
Aria. It sometimes formed a separate satrapy, 
but was more usually united to the satrapies 
either of Arachosia or of Gedrosia or of Aria. lu 
the north of the country dwelt the Draugae, a 
warlike people, from whom the province derived 
its name. The Ariaspae inhabited the southern 
part of the proviuce, which was known for its pro¬ 
duction of tin. 

Dravus. The modern Drave; a tributary of 
the Danube, flowing through Noricum and Pauoo- 
nia, aud after receiving the Marius (Mubr) fall¬ 
ing into the Danube east of Mursa (Esseck). 

Drep&num (Apcnavov). A sickle. (1) Also Dre- 
pana (rd Apenava), more rarely DrepXne (Trapani), 
a seaport town in the northwest corner of Sicily, 
founded by the Carthaginians. It was here that 
Anchises died, according to Vergil. (2) Also Dre- 
pane, a town in Bithynia, the birthplace of Helena 
(q. v.), mother of Constantine the Great, iu whose 
honour it was called Heleuopolis and made an im¬ 
portant place. (3) The ancient name of Corey ra. 

Dress. See Clothing. 

Druentia. The modern Durance; a large and 
rapid river in Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the 
Alps, aud flowing into the Rhone near Avenio 
(Avignon). See Anson. Mosella , 479. 

Drags. See Medicina. 

Druldae and DruXdes. The priests of religion 
amoug the aucieut Gauls and Britons. Britain, 
according to Caesar ( B . G. vi. 13 and 14), was the 
great school of the Druids, and their chief settle¬ 
ment was in the island callai Mona by Tacitus, 
now Anglesey. To this island the natives of Ganl 
and Germany, who wished to be thoroughly versed 
in the mysteries of Druidism, resorted to complete 
their studies. 

Caesar’s account of the Druids is as follows: 
“They atteud to divine worship, perform public 
aud private sacrifices, aud expound matters of re¬ 
ligion. A great number of youths are gathered 
round them for the sake of education, and they 
enjoy the highest honour in the natiou ; for near¬ 
ly all public and private quarrels come under their 
jurisdiction ; and when any crime has been com¬ 
mitted, when a murder has been perpetrated, when 
a controversy arises about a legacy or about land¬ 
marks, they are the judges too. They fix reward# 
and punishments; and should any one, whether a 
private individual or a public man, disobey their 
decrees, then they exclude him from the sacri¬ 
fices. This is with them the severest punishment- 
The persons who are thus laid under iuterdict 
are regarded as impious and wicked; everybody 
recoils from them, and shuns their society and 
conversation, lest he shonld be injured by as* 
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eociating with them. They cannot obtain legal 
redress when they ask for it, nor are they admit¬ 
ted to any honourable office. All these Druids 
have one chief, who enjoys the supreme authority 
amongst them. When he dies, he is succeeded by 
that member of the order who is moBt prominent 
amongst the others, if there be any such single 
individual; if, however, there are several men 
equally distinguished, the successor is elected by 
the Druids. Sometimes they even go to war 
about this supremacy. At a certain time of the 
year, the Druids assemble on the territory of the 
Carnutes, which is believed to be the centre of all 
Gaul, in a sacred place. To that spot are gath¬ 
ered from everywhere all persons that have quar¬ 
rels, and these abide by their judgments and de¬ 
crees. It is believed that this institution was 
founded in Britain, and theuce transplanted into 
Gaul. Even nowadays, those who wish to be¬ 
come more intimately acquainted with the insti¬ 
tution generally go to Britain for instruction. 

“ The Druids take no part iu warfare; nor do 
they pay taxes like the rest of the people; they 
are exempt from military service, and from all 
public burdens. Attracted by such rewards, many 
come to be instructed of their own choice, while 
others are sent by their pareuts. They are re¬ 
ported to learn in the school a great number of 
verses, so that some remain there twenty years. 
They think it an unlawful thing to commit then- 
lore to writing, though in the other public aud 
private affairs of life they frequently make use 
of the Greek alphabet. 

11 Beyond all things they are desirous to inspire 
a belief that men’s souls do not perish, but trans¬ 
migrate after death from one individual to anoth¬ 
er; and they hold that people are thereby most 
strongly iucited to bravery, as the fear of death is 
thus destroyed. Besides, they hold a great many 
discourses about the stars and their motion, about 
the size of the world aud of various countries, 
about the nature of things, about the power and 
might of the immortal gods; and they instruct 
the youths in these subjects.” 

Some further details are given by Pliny the El¬ 
der in his Historia Naturalis (xxix. 62, 1; xxiv. 12, 
1; xxx. 4, 1). Besides their priestly character, the 
Druids appear to have practised magic, and to 
have been thoroughly versed in botany and in 
other sciences. The oak was especially sacred 
among them, and in oak-groves they performed 
their rites. The mistletoe was particularly rever¬ 
enced, and Pliny tells tis that it was removed from 
the tree by a Druid clothed in white, who cut it 
with a golden knife aud gave it to a second Dru¬ 
id also in white, who, standing on the ground, re¬ 
ceived it. Pliuy further speaks of a distinguishing 
badge, “ the serpent’s egg,” worn by the Druids, 
and formed by the poisonous spittle of a great 
number of serpents twiued together and gath¬ 
ered by moonlight. It was woru in the bosom 
and was regarded as a powerful talisman. The 
account of Pliny refers to the Druids of Gaul, 
but there is no reason for supposing that there 
existed any esseutial difference between the Dru- 
idism of Gaul and that of Britain as described by 
Caesar. Mr. Whitley Stokes asserts that the Dru¬ 
ids of Ireland were of less importance, forming 
not a priestly class, but simply a species of wiz¬ 
ards and soothsayers. 

The Druids, by reason of their great influence 


with the people, were a cause of coutiuual trouble 
to the Homan conquerors, keeping alive the nation¬ 
al aspirations aud encouraging rebellion. Hence, 
the emperor Claudius formally refused the privilege 
of practising Druidical rites, and when Suetonius 
Panlinus defeated the Britons ou the island of 
Moua (Auglesey) the sacred groves were de¬ 
stroyed. Yet ou the Continent, DruidiBm con¬ 
tinued to have followers down to the final over¬ 
throw of paganism. 

Scholars at the present day are extremely con¬ 
servative in making auy general statements re¬ 
garding the Druids, aud nearly all the elaborate 
theories that were formerly held are now regarded 
as unsafe. Even the view that the huge struc¬ 
tures of stone found iu Keltic countries were Dru¬ 
idical altars, or mark the seats of Druidical wor¬ 
ship, is no longer accepted. The so-called Druidical 
temples at Avebury and Stonehenge iu England, 
and at Carnac in France, were very possibly uot 
Druidical at all; siuce similar structures have 
been found in Scandinavia and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope where Druidism never existed. Regarding 
the etymology of the name Druid nothing certaiu 
can be alleged. Among the tentative and tradi¬ 
tional explanations are the following: from the 
Keltic deru, “ an oak ”; the Old German druthin , “ a 
master ”; the Saxon dry, “ a magician ”; the Irish 
drui , “a sacred person, or priest”; and in the Kel¬ 
tic compare derouyd , “a prophet” (De Chiuiac). 
The old etymology from tipvs is absurd. The fem¬ 
inine form of the Latinized Druida is Druias (Lam- 
prid. Alex. Sev. 60) or Druis (Vop. Aurel. 41). The 
Greek masculine form is Apvibrjs (Aristopb. Fr. 30). 

See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes (Paris, 1771); 
Davis, Mythology and Rites of the British Druids 
(London, 1809); Pictet, Du Cults des Cabires chez 
les Anciens Irlandais (Geneva, 1824); Higgins, Celtic 
Druids (London, 1829) ; Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois 
(Paris, 1828); Reyuaiul, De VEsprit de la Gaule 
(Paris, 1866) ; Barth, Ueber die Druiden der Kelten 
(Erlangen, 1828); Scarth, Roman Britain (London, 
1883) ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (London, 1888). Be¬ 
sides Caesar and Pliny, scattering notices of the 
Druids are found in Cicero (De Divinatione), Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Pomponins Mela, Tacitus, 
Lucan, Lampridius, Vopiscus, Ausouius ( Professo - 
res), Ammianus Marcelliuus, Origen, and Clemens 
Alexandriuus. 

Drum. See Tympanum. 

Drusilla. (1) Livia. The wife of Augustus Cae¬ 
sar. See Livia. (2) Livia, a daughter of German- 
icus aud Agrippiua, born at Augusta Trevirorum 
(Trfeves) a.d. 15. She was far from inheriting the 
excellent qualities of her mother. Her own brother 
Caligula seduced her, and then gave her iu mar¬ 
riage, at the age of seventeen, to Lucius Cassius 
Louginus, a man of consular rank. Subsequently, 
however, he took her away from her husband and 
lived with her as his own wife. ThiB connec¬ 
tion lasted until the death of Drusilla, a.d. 38, and 
at her decease Caligula abandoned himself to the 
most extravagant sorrow. Divine houours were 
rendered to her memory, and medals were struck 
in her hononr with the title of Augusta. She 
was twenty-three years of age at the time of her 
death (Suet. Calig. 24). Dio Cassius calls the 
name of her husband Marcus Lepidus, differing in 
this from Suetonius. He may possibly refer to a 
second husband, who may have been given her, for 
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form’s sake, a short time before her death (Dio 
Cass. lix. 3). (3) A daughter of Agrippa, king of 

Iudaea, remarkable for ber beanty. She was at 
first affianced to Epiphaues, son of Antiocbns, 
king of Comraagend. But, on bis declining to sub¬ 
mit to tbe rite of circumcision and become a Jew, 
the marriage was broken off. She was then given 
to Azizus, king of Emesa. Not long after, how¬ 
ever, Drusilla renounced the religion of her fathers, 
abandoned her husband, and espoused Antoni us 
Felix, a freedman of the emperor Claudius, and 
brother to Pallas, the freedmau of Nero. This is 
the Felix who was governor of Iudaea and is men¬ 
tioned iu the Acts of the Apostles. Drusilla was 
with Felix at Caesarea when St. Paul appeared 
before the latter. She had a sou by her second 
husband, named Agrippa, who perished in the 
eruption of Vesuvius which took place during the 
reign of Titus (Joseph. Ant. lud. xix. 9). 

Drusus. (1) Claudius Nero, son of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero and of Livia, was born B.c. 38. He 
served early iu the artny, aud was sent, in B.c. 17, 
with his brother Tiberius, against the Rhaeti aud 
the Vimlelici, who had made an irruption into 
Italy. He defeated the invaders, pursued them 
across the Alps, and reduced their country. Hor¬ 
ace has celebrated this victory in one of his finest 
odes (i v. 4). Drusus married Antonia Minor, daugh¬ 
ter of Antony and Octavia, by whom he had Ger- 
manicus and Claudius, afterwards emperor, and 
Livia or Livilla. Iu B.c. 14, being sent to quell au 
insurrection in Ganl, he succeeded by his concilia¬ 
tory address. Iu the following year he attacked 
tbe Germans, and, carrying the war beyond the 
Rhine, he obtained a series of victories over the Si- 
cambri, Cherusci, Catti, and Tencteri, aud advanced 

as far as the Visurgis 
(Weser), for which 
t he Sen a te besto w ed 
ou him aud his pos¬ 
terity the surname 
of Germauicus. In 
B.c. 9, Drusus was 
made cousuL He 
was soon after sent 
by Augustus 
against the Ger¬ 
mans, crossed the 
Visurgis, aud ad¬ 
vanced as far as the 
Albis (Elbe). He 
imposed a moderate 
tribute ou the Frisi¬ 
ans, which, being af¬ 
terwards aggravat¬ 
ed by his successors, 
caused a revolt in 
the reign of Tiberi¬ 
us (Tac. Jan.iv.72). 
He caused a canal 
to be cut, for the 
purpose of uniting 
the Rhine to the 
Yssel, which was 
kuowu long after by 
the name of Fossa 
Dmsi. Drusus did 
not cross the Albis, 
but retired towards 
the Rhine. Before 
he reached that riv- 



Statue of Drusus from Pompeii. 
(Overbeck.) 


er, he died, at the age of thirty, in consequence, as 
it was reported, of his horse falliug upou him and 
fracturing his leg (Livy, Epit. 140). Tiberius, who 
was seut for iu haste, and found his brother expir¬ 
ing, accompanied his body to Rome, where his fo- 
neral was performed with the greatest solemnity. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius delivered orations m 
his praise. Drusus was much regretted by both tbs 
army and the Romans iu general, who had formed 
great expectations from his manly and generous 
character. (2) The son of the emperor Tiberius 
by Vipsauia, daughter of Agrippa. He served with 
distinction in Pannouia and lllyricum, and was 
consul with his father, a.d. 21. In a quarrel with 
the imperial favourite Seianus, he gave the latter 
a blow in the face. Seianus, in revenge, seduced 
hiB wife Livia or Livilla, daughter of Drusus the 
elder and of Antonia; and the guilty pair destroy¬ 
ed Drusus by poison, which was administered by 
the eunuch Lygdus. The crime remained a secret 
for eight years, when it was discovered after the 
death of Seianus, and Livia was put to death (Tac. 
Ann. i. 24, etc.; iv. 3 foil.). (3) Caesar, son of 
Germauicus aud Agrippina, aud brother of Nero 
Caesar and Caligula. He married Aemilia Lepida, 
who was induced by Seianus to betray her hus¬ 
band. Deluded himself by the arts of that evil 
minister, he conspired against the life of his broth¬ 
er, Nero Caesar, and was starved to death by order 
of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iv. 60). (4) M. Livius. See 

Liviae Leges. 

Dryftdes (Apvadc r). Wood-nymphs. See Nvm- 
phae. 

Dryaa (Apvas). Father of the Thracian king 
Lycurgus (q. v.), who is hence called Dryantides. 

Drymaea ( Apvpata ) or Drymua (Apvpos\ A town 
in Phocis, a little south of the Cephissus. 

Drymua. (1) See Drymaea. (2) A strong place 
in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymusaa (Apvpovaaa\ An island off the coast 
of Ionia, opposite Clazomenae (Thuc. viii. 31). 

Dry&pl (A pvonrj). The daughter of King Dryops 
aud beloved by Apollo, who, in order to get posses¬ 
sion of her, changed himself into a tortoise. Dry- 
opd took the creature into her lap, whereupon it 
became a serpent. This sudden transformation 
frightened away the companions of Dryopd, thus 
leaving her alone with the god, who then accom¬ 
plished his purpose. Soon after she married An- 
I draemon, but became by Apollo the mother of 
I Ampbissus, who founded the town of Oeta and 
I built there a shriue to his father. Dryoptf was at 
last carried off by the wood-nymphs aud became 
one of them. See Ovid, Met. ix. 331. 

I Dry Apes ( Apvoius ). A Pelasgic people, who 
dwelt first in Thessaly, from the Spercheus to Par¬ 
nassus, and afterwards in Doris, which was called 
from them Dryopis. Driven out of Doris by tbe 
Dorians, they migrated to other countries, and set- 
, tied in Peloponnesus, Euboea, and Asia Minor. 8ee 
Herod, viii. 31. 

Dryopa (Apvo^). The son of the river-god Sper¬ 
cheus. He was the father of Dryopd (q. v.) and the 
| reputed ancestor of the Dryopes (q. v.). 

Dryos Ceph&lae (A pv6s KcifxtXal). A narrow 
! pass of Mount Citbaeron in Boeotia, between Ath¬ 
ens and Plataeae. 

Dubis. The modern Donbs, a river in Gaol, ria- 
i iug in Mons Iurassus (Jura), flowing past Yeeontio 
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(Besan$on), and falling into the Arar (Sadue) near 
Cabillonum (Ch&lons). Caesar (B. G. i. 38) calls 
it Aldnasdabis according to raauy MSS. 

Dubrls Portua. The modern Dover; a seaport 
town of the Cantii in Britain ; here was a fortress 
erected by the Romans against the Saxou pirates. 
It is mentioned in both the Itinerarium and the 
Notitia. 

Du Cange, Charles Dufresxe, Sif.ur. One 
of the most famous of French scholars, born at 
Amiens, December 18th, 1610. He adopted the pro¬ 
fession of a parliamentary advocate in Paris, but 
passed the greater part of his life in study, having 
a remarkably versatile and retentive mind. He 
is well known by his works on Byzantine history, 
and pre-eminently by his great Glossarium ad 
Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis —a treasure- 
house of valuable iuformatiou regarding media val 
Latin. It first appeared in three folio volumes at 
Paris in 1678, and was subsequently greatly en¬ 
larged by the Benedictines of St. Maur to six vol¬ 
umes (Paris, 1733-36), to which fonr more volumes 
were added by the Benedictine Charpentier (1766). 
A new edition appeared in seven volumes by G. A. 
Henschel (Paris, 1840-46), to which Diefenbacb 
added supplements ( Frankfort, 1857 aud 1867). 
Still another edition was begun in 1883 to consist 
of ten volumes. Besides this invaluable lexicon, 
Du Cange put forth a Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis (Paris, 1688); Historia 
Byzantina (Paris, 1680); the Annals of Zonaras. with 
notes (Paris, 1686); and Chronicon Paschale (Paris, 
1689). See Feugfere, Essai sur la Vie et les Outrages 
de Ducange (Paris, 1852). 

Ducaa, Michael (Mc^a^X 6 AoCxar). A Byzan¬ 
tine historian w ho held office under the last of the 
Greek emperors, Constantine XIII. On the capt¬ 
ure of Constantinople by the Turks (A.D. 1453), be 
escaped to Lesbos, where he wrote a history of the 
period from the time of John VI., Palaeologus (a.d. 
1355), to the capture of Lesbos by the Turks (1462). 
Though written in barbarous Greek, the history is 
clear aud impartial and of considerable value. The 
best editiou is that of Bekker (Bonn, 1834), which 
has appended to it au early Italian translation. 

Duoenarii The name of various officers and 
magistrates iu the imperial period, of whom the 
principal were as follows: 

(1) The imperial procuratores, who received a 
salary of 200 sestertia (Dio Cass. liii. 15). We 
read of centenarii, etc., as well as of ducenarii. 
<8ee Capitol. Pert. 2; Orelli, Insctipt . No. 946.) 

(2) A class or decnria of indices, first established 
by Augustus. They were so called because their 
property, as valued in the census, only amonuted 
to 200 sestertia, and they tried causes of small im¬ 
portance (Suet. Aug. 32). 

(3) Officers who commanded two centuries, and 
who held the same rauk as the primi hastati in the 
ancient legion (Veget. ii. 8). 

(4) The imperial household troops, who were 
under the authority of the magister offlciorum (Cod. 
i. tit. 31; xii. tit. 20). 

Iu the third century a.d. and later, the title is 
often applied in inscriptions to protectores Augusti 
and to many officials of equestrian rank, as prae- 
fecti legionum , praefecti vekiculorum , imperatori a 
consiliis. In these cases it appears to denote the 
rank as well as the salary of the official, and is 
seldom nsed without the addition of another title 


(Th. Mommsen in Epkem. Epigrapkica, v. 121-127). 
The office of a dnceuarius is ducenaria or duoena. 

Ducetius (AouKcVtor). A Sicilian chief who car¬ 
ried on a war with the Greeks of that island in the 
middle of the fifth ceutury b.c. Defeated by the 
Syracusans, he surrendered aud was exiled to Cor¬ 
inth. Subsequently returning to Sicily, he found¬ 
ed there the city of Calactd, and died B.c. 440 (Diod. 
xi. and xii.). 

Duella. See Uxcia. 

Duenos Inscription. The name commonly 
given to a very interesting inscription found at 
Rome near the Quiriual in 1880. It is inscribed 
upon three small earthen pots connected together, 
and is written from right to left. It reads as fol¬ 
lows ; lOVKI SAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT NEI TED 
ENDO COSMIS VIKCO SIED A8TED NOI8I OPE TOITE- 
8IAI PACARI VOI8. DVENOS MED FECED EN MANOM 
einom dzexoixe MED maao 8TATOD. This, ren¬ 
dered into classical forms, is probably to be read 
thus: Ioviy Saturno divis qui (=si quis) me mittet f 
ne te endo (=in te) comis virgo sit ast nisi Opi Tute - 
siae pacari vis. Duenus me fecit in Manum: enim 
die noni me Mano stato —i. e. “If any one brings me 
to the gods Iupiter aud Saturn, let not any maiden 
be kind to thee, uuless thou shalt offer a sacrifice 
to Ops Tutesia. Duenus made me for au offering 
to the Dead (Manus); therefore, ou the ninth day, 
set me for the offering to the Dead.” 

Important peculiarities of this inscription, which 
seems to be at least as early as B.c. 300, are the use 
of q before o, the ei for £, and the dz used to rep¬ 
resent the sound of dy=j. See Dressel, in the An - 
nali delV Instituto , lii. 158; Biicbeler, in the Rhein. 
Museum y xxxvi. 235 foil.; Schneider, Dialectorum 
Itajicarum Exempla } i. 19 (Leipzig, 1886); Jordan in 
Hermes, xvi. 225-60; Cortese, Latini Sermonis Veto- 
stioris Exempla (Turin, 1892); and for a fac simile, 
the article Epigraphy in this Dictionary. Notes 
on the text are given by Schneider in the work 
cited above. 

Duilia Lex. See Lex. 

Duilian Column. See Columna Rostrata. 

Duilius Nepos, Gaius. A Roman consul, the 
first who obtained a victory over the naval power 
of Carthage, b.c. 260. After his colleague, Cn. 
Corn. Seipio, had been taken at sea by the Car- 
thagiuiaus in the First Punic War, Duilius pro¬ 
ceeded, with a newly built Roman fleet, to Sicily, 
in quest of the enemy, whom he met near the Li- 
pari Islands ; and, by means of grappling-irons, so 
connected the ships of the Carthaginians with his 
own that the contest became a sort of land-fight. 
By this unexpected manoeuvre he took eighty and 
destroyed thirteen of the Carthaginian fleet and 
obtained a naval triumph, the first ever enjoyed 
at Rome. There were some medals struck in 
commemoration of this victory, and a column 
was erected on the occasion. This column (called 
Columna Rostrata, because adorned with beaks of 
ships) was, as Livy informs us, struck down by 
lightuing during the interval between the second 
aud third Punic wars. See Columxa Rostrata. 

Dulcia. Confectionery, sweetmeats, “candy.” 
A genera] name applied to sweets made with honey, 
as distinguished from pastry, or sweet dishes made 
with meal, frnit, milk, etc. See Lamp rid Elagab . 
27 aud 32; and the articles Diaetetica ; Pistor. 
Dulclarli See Pistor. 
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Dulglbwi. A people in Germany, dwelling on 
the right hank of the Weser (Ptol. ii. 11,17). 

Dulichium (AovXi^toi/). See Echinades. 

Dumndrix. A chieftain of the Aedui, and broth¬ 
er of Divitiacus. He was an enemy of the Romans, 
and wa9 put to death by Caesar’s order, b.c. 54 
(Caes. B. G. i. 3). 

Dungeon. See Carcer. 

P nntnm. See DUROTRIGES. 

Duod&cim Scripta (kv&oi, duty pappurpos : in late 
Greek rafika). A game of mixed chance aud skill, 
which must have been substantially the same as 
our backgammon. The following points of iden¬ 
tity may be regarded as established: The game 
was played on a board of twelve double lines with 
fifteeu white aud fifteen black men ; the throws 
were counted as we count them; “ blots ” {&(vyts) 
might be captured; the pieces (whether they 
started from home or not) had to be brought 
home; and the winner was be who first cleared 
off his raeu. On the other hand, there were three 
dice instead of two (see Tessera), and it is im¬ 
possible to say where the men started or how 
blots taken up re-entered. In the initial position 
the pieces may have stood in three rows of five or 
five rows of three, and either in the player’s own 
table with a view to the double journey or in the 
opponent’s table with a view to the journey home. 
With the three dice the pieces would soon be scat¬ 
tered, and thus a less artificial arrangement than 
our own may be thought probable. The phrase 
omaBtdirj odds in Agathias may seem to favour the 
notion that they were played out aud home. The 
board was (see Abacus), more generally ta¬ 
bula, or from its raised rim alveus , alveolus; the 
men calculi ; the situation at auy point of 

the game, Oitrts; to move, rt&W, dare ; to retract 
a move, dvariOivai, reducere. In a fragment of Cic¬ 
ero ( ap. Non. p. 170, s. v. Scripta) we find: Itaque 
tibi concedOy quod in duodecim scriptis solemus, ut 
calculum reducas , si te alicuius dati poenitet. This 
privilege is more likely to have been of the nat¬ 
ure of odds granted by a superior player than a 
regular rule of the game. 

The classical Greek writers mostly use *v£ot, *v- 
fifvav, of games into which skill entered as well 
as of mere dicing. That Ku/Sc/a was a game of 
skill as well as chance is clear from Plato (Rep. x. 
604 C, Phaedr. 274 D) and from a story told by 
Plutarch ( Artax . 17); cf. Ter. Adelph. iv. 7, 21. 
Ovid alludes to the Duodecim Scripta ( A. A. iii. 
363-364) amoug games which lovers are to play to¬ 
gether; others are latrunculi (357-358, 361-362), 
aud “ go-bang ” (365-366). Martial includes among 
his modest wants tabulamque calculosque (ii. 48). 
The celebrated jurisconsult P. Mucins Scaevola was 
famed for his skill at Duodecim Scripta (Cic. de Or. 
i. 50, $ 217). Quintilian (xi. 2) further tells the 
story that Scaevola, after losing a game, accurately 
recalled all the throws and the way that each had 
been played; pointing out the move where he had 
made a mistake, and verifying his own recollec¬ 
tions by those of his opponent. This is cited as 
an example of memory and logical sequence (ordo). 

None of the above passages shed much light on 
the details of the game. Onr knowledge of them 
is mostly gained from an epigram of Agathias 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 482; also in Brunck, Anal. iii. 60) 
on a case of special ill-lnck which befell the em¬ 
peror Zeuo (a.d. 474-491). This epigram has been 


discussed by many scholars, but until lately was 
never reudered intelligible. The problem has been 
solved independently by M. Becq de Fouquiferes, in 
his Jeux des Anciens f and Dr. H. Jackson, in the Eng¬ 
lish Journal of Philology ; on the few points where 
they differed, Dr. Jacksou has since given in his ad¬ 
herence to M. Becq de Fouquihres’s conclusions. 

More than a hundred ancieut boards, serving for 
six different games, had been fouud iu Rome alone 
down to 1877 (Marquardt, Pri- 
vatl. 838); but only a single ex¬ 
ample shows the twelve liues. 
This is of marble, bears a Chris¬ 
tian inscription, and is of very 
rude workmanship and illiterate 
spelling. It has been engraved 
by Gruter {Mon. Ckr. p. 1091), 
Becq de Fouquihres (p. 364), and 
in a simplified form, omitting the 
inscription, by Rich. This is to 
Board for Doodocfm a11 intent* and purpose* a back- 
Scripta. (Rich.) gammon board, exhibiting the 
four half tables of six lines each. 
Mention is made of boards and men of costly ma¬ 
terials or of peculiar construction. In Petrouios 
(33) Trimalchio plays on a board of terebinth- 
wood, with dice of crystal, and with gold and sil¬ 
ver denarii for black aud white men. Pliny (H. X. 
xxxvii. $ 13) has an absurdly rhetorical account of 
the splendours of an alveus lusorius , in gold and 
jewels, borne iu Pompey’s third triumph, b.c. 61; 
in the centre of it was a golden moon of thirty 
pounds’ weight. Tbe emperor Claudius had his 
carriage fitted with a board which could not up¬ 
set, in order to play wheu travelling (Suet. Claud. 
33). The tabula lusoria described by Martial (xiv. 
17) was also specially ,adapted for two different 
games, probably on opposite sides. The first line 
refers to the Duodecim 8cripta; the second, mod¬ 
elled on a couplet of Ovid (7 Yist. ii. 477—478), to the 
game of draughts ( latrunculi ), in which the player 
left with but one mau is bound to lose to his op¬ 
ponent who has two. See Becq de Fouqni^res, 
Jeux des Anciens , 2d ed. (1873), pp. 357-383; H. Jack- 
son, in Joum. of Philol. vii. 236-243; Mnrquanlt, 
PHvatl. 834-838; aud Falkeuer, Games Ancient and 
Oriental (1892). 

Duodficim Tabularum Lex. See Decemviri ; 
Twelve Tables. 

Duo Virl “The two men”; a name applied to 
various magistrates and commissioners at Rome 
and in the coloniae and municipiL The form duum¬ 
vir, “ one of the two men,” is used in the singular 
(Liv. ii. 42, 5, etc.); it is doubtful whether duumviri 
should ever be used in the plural. Some editors 
print it so, but iu the MSS. and inscriptiotia we 
generally find only iiviri; in C. I. L. i. 1196 we have 
duo viri , and also duo vir (cf. C. I. L . vi. 3732); bnt 
there seems to be no epigraphic authority for 
duumviri. That Cicero knew only tres eiri, not 
triumviriy is shown by Ep. Fam. viii. 13, 2. The 
most important of these “commissions of two” 
were the following: 

(1) Duo viri Iuri Dicundo, the highest magis¬ 
trates in the municipal towns. 

(2) Duo viri Sacrorum, to whom was at first 
iu trusted the charge of tbe Sibylline Books (q. v.) 
(of. Liv. iii. 10,7). The commission was afterwards 
made to consist of ten (Liv. vi. 37,12; 42,2), and 
subsequently, probably by 8ulla, of fifteen. 
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(3) Duo viri na vales, ail extraordinary com¬ 
mission appointed for the purpose of equipping or 
repairing a fleet (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. ii. 565). 

(4) Duo viri aedi dkdicandae, elected by the 
people for the purpose of dedicating a temple. 
The duty was always performed by oue of the two 
only, and the electiou of a second seems to have 
been due solely to the desire of the Romans to have 
two colleagues in each magistracy (Liv. vii. 28, 
xxii. 33, xxxv. 41). The duo viri aedi locandae, 
who gave out the contract for the erection of a 
temple, were not necessarily the same as those who 
dedicated it (cf. Liv. xxii. 33 with xxiii. 21,7), al¬ 
though they frequently were. 

(5) Duo VIRI VIIS EXTRA URBEM PUKGANDIS 
were officers under the aediles, first mentioned in 
the Lex Iulia Municipalis, and possibly therefore 
instituted by Caesar. They were abolished by 
Augustus when the curatores viarum were insti¬ 
tuted (Dio, liv. 26). 

(6) Duo viri perdueluoxis. (See Perdu el- 
uo.) 

(7) Duo viri quixquennales, the censors in 
the municipia. 

Dttplarii or Duplicarii. Soldiers who received, 
on account of their good couduct, double allow¬ 
ance (duplicia cibaria ), and perhaps iu some cases 
double pay likewise (Varr. L. L. v. 90; Liv. ii. 59, 
xxiv. 47; Orelli, Inscript. No. 3535). The forms are 
duplicarius (Or. 3533), duplidarius (ib. 3534), duplaris 
(Vegefc. ii. 7), duplarius (Or. 3531). 

Dupondius or Dupondium. A coin of two 
asses, struck after the reduction of the weight of 
the 09. (See As.) It was in use under the Empire, 
when it was the weight of half au ounce (Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsvene . ii. pp. 8,11). As the Romans ap¬ 
plied the uncial division of the as to the foot, du¬ 
pondium also signified two feet (Colum. iii. 15, 
* 2 ). 

Dora (ra Ao vpa). (1) A town in Mesopotamia 
on the Euphrates, founded by the Macedonians. 
It was also styled Nicaxoris and EurOpus (Am- 
mian. Marc, xxiii. 5). (2) A fortified place iu As¬ 

syria on the Tigris (Polyb. v. 52). It is still called 
Dfir. 

Duraniua. A river in Aquitania, near the Dor- 
dagne (Anson. Mosella, 464). It enters the Garum- 
na (Garonne) on the right bank near Bordeaux. 

Dnzia (Aovpias)- The name of two small rivers 
in Italy, now the Dora Baltia and the Dora Ripa- 
ria, both rising in the Alps and emptyiug into the 
Pailus (Po) (Plin. H. N. iii. 16). 

Dulls (Aovpit). A Samian writer of history who 
flourished about B.c. 350. He was a descendant 
of Alcibiades, and at one time was tyrant of Samos. 
Only fragments now remain of his historical writ¬ 
ings, which were as follows: (1) A history of Greece 
fH rwv 'EXXtjvikcov *I<myna), from B.C. 370 to B.C. 
281; (2) Dept *AyadoicXca It rropiai ; (3) 2a plan/ r Qpoi ; 
(4) n*pt 'Evpintdov Kai 2o<(>ok\covs *, (5) Ilf pi Nopa>y ; 
(6) Ilfpl *Aya>v<ov ; (7) Ilrpi Zcoy pafpias ; (8) Ilfpl To- 
pfvriKrjt ; (9) \tpvKa. The fragments were collected 
by Hulleinan (Utrecht, 1841). 


Durius (Aavpiot). The modem Douro; one of 
the chief rivers of Spain, near Numautia, and 
flowing into the Atlantic. 

Durobrivae. (1) A town of the Cantii iu Britain, 
now Rochester. (2) A British town north of the 
Thames, by some identified with Godmauches- 
ter. 

Durocasses (called also Drocae and Fanum 
DruTdum). A city of the Eburovices, in Gallia 
Lngduneusis, southwest of Lutetia (Paris). In its 
vicinity was the principal residence of the Druids 
in Gaul (Caes. B. G. vi. 13). The modern name is 
Dreux. 

Durocortorum. The modern Rheims; the cap¬ 
ital of the Remi in Gallia Belgica, subsequently 
called Remi (Caes. B. G. vi. 44). 

Duronia. A town in Samnium, iu Italy, west 
of the Caudine passes (Liv. x. 39). 

Durotrtgea. A people in Britain, in Dorset¬ 
shire and the west of Somersetshire; their chief 
town was Dunium (Dorchester). 

Durovemum or Darvemum. The modern Can¬ 
terbury; a town of the Cantii in Britain, after¬ 
wards called Cantuaria. 

Duumvir. See Duo Viri. 

Dux. See Provincia. 

Dyard&nes or Oed&nes (O Ibdmjs). A great river 
of India (Q. Curt. viii. 9), possibly to be identified 
with the Brahmaputra. 

Dymas (Avpas). Father of Hecuba (Iliad, xvi. 
718), who is hence called Dymautis. 

Dym6 (Avprj) or Dymae (A vpai). A town iu the 
west of Achaia, near the coast; one of the twelve 
Achaean towns (Herod, i. 145). 

Dyras (A vpas). A river of Thessaly, twenty 
stadia beyond the Sperchius, said to have spmng 
from the ground in order to assist Heracles when 
burning on Oeta (Herod, vii. 199). 

Dyrrhachium (Auppa^tov). The modern Duraz- 
zo, formerly called Epidamnus (Enlbapvos ); a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula iu the Adriatic Sea. 
It was founded by the Corcyreans and received the 
name of Epidamnus; but since the Romans regard¬ 
ed this name as one of bad omen, reminding them 
of damnum , they changed it into Dyrrhachium. It 
was the usual place of landing for persons who 
crossed over from Brundisium, aud was to that 
town what Calais is to Dover. Here commenced 
the great Via Egnatia. The place was one of mnch 
commerce, so that Catullus (xxxvi. 15) calls it taber- 
na Hadriae , “ the shop of the Adriatic.” During 
the Civil Wars it was the headquarters of Pompey, 
who kept his military stores here. Iu a.d. 345 it 
was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Dysorum (Avacapov). A gold-producing moun¬ 
tain in Macedonia between Clialcidic6 and Odo- 
mantic£ (Herod, v. 17). 

Dyapontium (Avonotmov). A town of Pisatis 
in Elis, of great antiquity, north of the Alpheus. 
It was destroyed by the Eleans in their war with 
the Pisatae. See Pausan. vi. 22. 
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E, as a symbol. 

In Greek. —E-0 =<ir4icovpto*p $€ois ( C . /. G. 158, 
213). 

EE = f^xh v CTrotrjacv. 

E = 5, t6 E = to rtipirrov (C. I. G. 2572). 

H = fjptpas (fjp*pa>v). 

In Latin. —E=eius, (b)eres, est, evocatus, ex- 
sculpsit. 

EAE = eques alae eiusdem. 

E-M = ex monitu. 

E-M-V = egregiae memoriae vir. 

E-OBQ =ei ossa bene quiescant. 

E-R-P = e re publica. 

E S-C*R*C=e senatus consnlto reficiendum cti- 
ravit. 

ES-F*S-F\L = ei sine fraude sna facere liceto. 

E-T-F = ex testamento fecit. 

E-V-S = ex voto suscepto. 

Ear-rings. See Inauris. 

Ebdnua (c&fvos) and Heb£nus (fficvos). Ebony; 
spoken of by Vergil as produced ouly in India, but 
by Herodotus mentioned as one of tlie articles of 
tribute paid by the Ethiopians to the king of Per¬ 
sia (Verg. Georg, ii. 117; Herod, iii. 97). By the 
ancieuts it was frequently inlaid with ivory be¬ 
cause of the contrast of the colours. 

Eblana. A place in Hibernia mentioned by 
Ptolemy aud identified with the site of Dublin. 

Eboracum or Ebnracum ( 'Epopcucov ). The 
modern York; a towu of the Brigantes in Brit¬ 
ain, which, having been made a Roman station by 
Agricola, became the chief Roman settlement in 
the island. It was both a mnnicipinm and a col¬ 
ony, aud was the residence of the Roman emperors 
wheu they visited Britain. Here the emperors 
Septiinins Severus aud Constantins Chlorus died. 
Mauy Roman remains still exist at York, and in 
its vicinity are portions of Roman walls. A num¬ 
ber of important iuscriptions have also beeu found 
here, besides articles of glass, metal, and stone. 
The uame Eboracum is the Latinized form of the 
British Caer-Evrauc. 8ee Eutrop. viii. 19; In¬ 
script. Orell. 190; Spart. Sever. 19; Aurel. Viet. De 
Caes. 20; aud Raine, York (1893). 

Bbudae or Hebiidae. The modem Hebrides; 
islands in the Western Ocean off Britain (Pliny, 
H. N. iv. 30; Soliu.23). Five are named by Ptol¬ 
emy, two being called Ebudae, and the others Ma- 
leus, Epidium, aud Ricina. 

Ebur. Ivory. See Elkphas. 

Eburonea. A German people, who crossed the 
Rhine aud settled in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Rhine and the Mosa (Maas). See Caes. B. G. ii. 4. 

Eburovices. See Aulkrci. 

Ebusus. The modern Iviza; the largest of the 
Pityusae Insulae, off the east coast of Spain. 

Ecbat&na (ra *EKj3arava; Heb. Acmctha). (1) 
The capital of Media, situated, according to Dio¬ 
dorus (ii. 13), about twelve stadia from Mount 
Orontes. The genuine orthography of the word 
appears to be Agbatana (*Ay fiarava), a form em¬ 
ployed by Ctesias. Ecbatana, being in a high 


and mountainous couutry, was a favonrite resi¬ 
dence of the Persian kings during summer, when 
the heat of Susa was almost insupportable. The 
Parthian kings also, at a later period, retired to 
it in the summer to avoid the excessive heat of 
Ctesiphon. According to Herodotus (i. 96), Ecba¬ 
tana was built near the close of the eighth century 
B.c. by Deioces, the fouuder of the Median mon¬ 
archy. The Book of Judith (i. 2) assigns the 
building of this city, or, rather, the erection of 
its citadel, to Arphaxad, in the twelfth year of 
the reigu of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria 
Some writers make Arphaxad the same with Deio¬ 
ces, while others identify him with Phraortea, the 
sou of the latter, who might have repaired the city 
or else made some additions to it. 

Herodotus furnishes us with no hint whence we 
may infer the relative position of Ecbatana on the 
map of Media. His description of the fortress or 
citadel, however, is particular. “The Modes,” be 
remarks, “iu obedience to their king’s command, 
built those spacious and massive fortifications now 
called Ecbatana, circle within circle, according to 
the following plan : each inner circle overtops its 
outer neighbour by the height of the battlements 
alone. This was effected partly by the nature of 
the ground, a conical bill, and partly by the build¬ 
ing itself. The number of the circles was seveu; 
within the innermost were built the palace and 
the treasury. The circumference of the outermost 
wall and of the city of Athens may be regarded as 
nearly equal. The battlements of the first circle 
are white; of the second, black; of the third, 
scarlet; of the fourth, azure; of the fifth, orange. 
All these are brilliantly coloured with different 
paiuts. But the battlements of the sixth circle 
are silvered over, while those of the seventh are 
gilt. Deioces constructed these walls aronnd his 
palace for his own personal safety; but he or¬ 
dered the people to erect their houses in a circle 
around the outer wall” (i. 98 foil.). The Orien¬ 
tals, however, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
claimed a far more ancient origin for Erba- 
tana. Ctesias not ouly describes it as the capital 
of the first Median monarchy, founded by Arbacea, 
but as existing prior to the era of the famed and 
fabulous Semirainis, who is said to have visited 
Ecbataua in the course of her royal journeys and 
to have built there a magnificent palace. She 
also, with immense labour and expense, intro¬ 
duced abundance of excellent water into the city 
by perforating the adjacent Mouut Orontes, and 
forming a tunnel, fifteen feet broad and forty feel 
high, through which she conveyed a lake-stream 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 13). The palace stood Mow the 
citadel. Its tiles were of silver and its capitals, 
entablatures, and wainscotings of gold and silver. 
This metal the Sclcticidae coined into money, 
amounting to the sum of 4000 tuletits, or$4,730,000. 

Ecbatana was taken by Cyrus in b.c. 549, and 
remained a splendid city under the Persian away, 
the great king spending at this place the two hot¬ 
test months of the year. The Macedonian oonqoafS 
did not prove destructive to Ecbatana,as it had & 
the royal palace at Persepolis. Alexander deported 
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io Ec bat an a the treasures taken from Persepolis and | 
Pasargada, aud one of the last acts of bis life was a 
royal visit to the Median capital. Although uot; 
equally favoured by the Scleucidae, it still retained 
the traces of its former grandeur; aud Polybius 
has left on record a description of its state under 
Antiocbns the Great, which shows that Ecbataua 
was still a splendid city, though it had been de¬ 
spoiled of many of its more costly decoratious 
(Polyb. x. frag. 4). When the Seleucidae were 
driven from Upper Asia, Ecbataua became the fa¬ 
vourite summer residence of the Arsacidae, aud at 
the close of the first century it still continued to 
be the Parthian capital (Tac. Ann. xv. 31). When 
the Persians, under the house of Sassan, a.d. 226, 
recovered the dominion of Upper Asia, Ecbataua 
continued to be a favourite and secure place of 
residence. The natural bulwarks of Mount Za¬ 
gros were never forced by the Roman legions. 
Consequently, as we learn from Ammiauus Mar- 
cellinns, near the close of the fourth century Ecba- 
tana continued to be a strongly fortified city. See 
G. Rawlinson’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 226 (1875); and 
on the site, Sir Henry Rawlinson iu the Journal of 
the Royal Geog. Society for 1841. 

(2) A town of Syria, in Galilaea Inferior, at the 
foot of Monut Carmel. Here Cambyses (q. v.) gave 
himself a mortal wound as he was mouutiug his 
horse, and thus fulfilled the oracle which had 
warned him to beware of Ecbatana (Herod, iii. 64). 

Ecclesia (ennk/ftria). The assembly of the peo¬ 
ple, which in Greek cities had the power of final 
decision in public affairs. 

(1) At Athens every citizen in possession of 
full civic rights was entitled to take part in it 
from his twentieth year upwards. In early times 
one ecclesia met regularly once a year in each of 
the ten prytanies of the Senate (see Boule); in 
later times four, making forty annually. Special 
assemblies might also be called on occasion. The 
place of meeting was in early times the market¬ 
place, iu later times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx; but generally th'e theatre, after a perma¬ 
nent theatre had been erected. To summon the 
assembly was the duty of the Prytanes, who did 
so by publishing the notice of proceedings. There 
was a special authority, a board of six Lexiarchi 
( \r)£iapx °*) thirty assistants, whose business 

it was to keep nnanthorized persons out of the as¬ 
sembly. The members on their appearance were 
each presented with a ticket, on exhibiting which, 
after the conclusion of the meeting, they received 
a payment of an oholus (about three cents), in later 
times of three obols. After a solemn prayer and 
sacrifice the president (eniararrjs) communicated 
to the meeting the subjects of discussion. If there 
were a previous resolution of the Senate for dis¬ 
cussion, he put the question whether the people 
would adopt it or proceed to discuss it. Iu the 
debates every citizen had the right of addressing 
the meeting, but no one could speak more than 
once. Before doing so he put a crown of myrtle 
on his head. The president (but no one else) had 
the right of interrupting a speaker. If his behav¬ 
iour were unseemly, the president could cut short 
his harangue, expel him from the rostrum and from 
the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding 500 drachmae ($83). Cases of graver mis¬ 
conduct bad to be referred to the Senate or Assem¬ 
bly for punishment. Any citizen could move an 
amendment or counter-proposal, which he handed 


in writing to the presiding npvravtla. The presi¬ 
dent had to decide whether it should be put to 
vote. This could be prevented, not only by the 
mere declaration of the president that it was ille¬ 
gal, but by any oue present who bound himself on 
oath to prosecute the proposer for illegality. The 
speaker might also retract his proposal. The 
votes were taken by show of bands. (See Chiro- 
tonia.) The voting w*as never secret, unless the 
question affected some one’s personal interest, as 
in the case of ostracism. In such cases a majority 
of at least 6000 votes was necessary. The resolu¬ 
tion (yfrrf<t>urpa) was announced by the president, 
and a record of it taken, which was deposited in 
the archives, and often publicly exhibited on tables 
of stone or bronze. After the conclusion of busi¬ 
ness, the president, through his herald, dismissed 
the people. If no final result was arrived at, or if 
the business was interrupted by a sign from heav¬ 
en, snch as a storm or a shower of rain, the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned. Certain classes of business 
were assigned to the ordiuary assemblies. 

The functions of the ecclesia were: 

(a) To take part in legislation. At the first 
regular assembly in the year the presideut asked 
the question whether the people thought any alter¬ 
ation necessary in the existing laws. If the an¬ 
swer were iu the affirmative, the proposals for 
alteration were brought forward, and in the third 
regular assembly a legislative commission was ap¬ 
pointed from among the members of the Heliaea 
or jury for the enrrent year. (See Heliaea.) The 
members of this commission were called vopoBirai. 
The question between the old laws and the new 
proposals was then decided by a quasi-judicial 
process under the presidency of the BcapoBcrai, 
the proposers of the new law appearing as prose¬ 
cutors, and advocates, appointed by the people, 
comiug forward to defend the old one. If the 
verdict were in favour of the new law, the latter 
had the same authority as a resolution of the ec¬ 
clesia. The whole proceeding was called “ voting 
(*nix*iporovia) upon the laws.” In the decadence 
of the democracy the custom grew up of bringing 
legislative proposals before the people, and having 
them decided at any time that pleased the pro¬ 
poser. 

(b) Election of officials. (See Prorole.) This 
only affected, of course, the officials who were 
elected by show of hands, as the strategi and min¬ 
isters of finance, not those chosen by lot. In the 
first ecclesia of every prytauy the archon asked 
the question whether the existing ministers were 
to be allowed to remain in office or not, and those 
who failed to commend themselves were deposed. 

(c) The banishment of citizens by ostracism. 
See Ostracism us. 

( d) Judicial functions in certain exceptional 
cases only. (See Eisakgeija.) Sometimes, if of¬ 
fences came to its knowledge, the people would 
appoint a special commission of inquiry, or put 
the inquiry into the hands of the Areopagus or 
the Senate. Offences committed against officials 
or against private individuals were also at times 
brought before the assembly, to obtain from it a 
declaration that it did, or did not, think the case 
one which called for a judicial process. Such a 
declaration, though not binding on the judge, al¬ 
ways carried with it a certain influence. 

(e) In legal co-operation with the Senate the 
ecclesia bad the fiual decision in all matters affect- 
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iug the 8npreme interests of the State, as war, 
peace, alliances, treaties, the regulation of the army 
and navy, finance, loans, tributes, dnties, prohibi¬ 
tion of exports or imports, the introduction of new 
religions rites and festivals, the awarding of hon¬ 
ours and rewards, and the conferring of the citi¬ 
zenship. 

(2) At Sparta all the Spartiatae, or citizens in 
possession of full civic rights, were entitled to take 
part in the deliberations of the Assembly from their 
thirtieth year onwards. The Assembly was con¬ 
voked once a month at the full moon by the kings, 
and later by the ephors as well. After b.c. 600 it 
met in a special building in the market-place at 
Sparta, the Scias, the members standing, not sit¬ 
ting, as in the Athenian ecclesia. Its bnsiuess 
was to accept or reject proposals made by the yc- 
povaia or Senate. (See Gerusia.) It made its 
will known by acclamation, or, in donbtful cases, 
by separation of the parties into different places. 
The right of briuging forward proposals and 
speaking in the debates belonged only to the kings, 
the members of the Gerusia, and the ephors; in all 
other cases special cousent was required. The 
functions of the Assembly were the election of the 
officials and seuators to decide (iu doubtful cases) 
on the regal succession, on war and peace, treaties, 
legislation, and other matters affecting the 8tate. 

Ecclesiazftsae (’EKKXrjo-idfawai). “ The Women 
in Council.” A comedy of Aristophanes (q. v.), in 
w hich the Athenian women are represented as get¬ 
ting into the Ecclesia in the guise of meu and 
altering the Constitution. This play contains the 
longest word iu the Greek language, an extraordi¬ 
nary compound of 169 letters and 77 syllables, 
covering six verses of the play (1169-1174). 

Eccleti ((kkXtjtoi). The name of an assembly 
iu Sparta of which little is kuowu. It is men¬ 
tioned only by Xenophon (Hell. ii. 4, $ 38 et al.). 

Ecdlcus (firdiKOf). The name of an officer in 
many of the towns of Asia Minor under the Roman 
domiuiou. The word is translated in the ancient 
glossaries by oognitor, 11 agent ” or “ attorney.” The 
ecdicus was the agent of a city iu its foreign busi¬ 
ness and its relations with the central government, 
and especially iu prosecuting its claims against 
debtors. In Cicero’s time the office seems to have 
been occasional and something like that of an am¬ 
bassador. Under the Empire it was placed on a 
permanent footing (Plin. Ep. x. Ill). The De- 
feusor Civitatis (q. v.) of the later Empire was 
also called ticducos in Greek. 

Ekd6ais (t«do<T(f). See Fenus. 

Ekecheiria (fKf^tipta). The “ truce of God ” 
(literally, “holdiug of bands”), observed in Greece 
at the great festivals which were visited by strau- 
gers—e. g. the national games and the Eleusinia 
in Attica. This peace w'as proclaimed hy heralds 
throughout Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing backwards and for¬ 
wards aud security duriug the festival. In the 
case of the Eleusinia the truce lasted one and a 
half month and ten days. See Gell. i. 25, 8 ; aud 
the article Eleusinia. 

EchelXdae (’E^cX/doi). A deme of Attica, east 
of Munycbia, named after a hero Echelus. 

Ech&mus (*Ex*p or). A king of Arcadia, who 
slew, in single combat, Hyllus, the son of Heracles, 
during the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus. 


As a result of the combat, the Heraolidae (q. v.) 
were obliged to promise not to repeat their at¬ 
tempt on the Peloponnesus for fifty years (Herod, 
ix. 26 ). See Hyllus. 

Echgtns (*Ex€toj). A king of Epirus whose 
daughter Metope or Amphissa yielded to the sdic- 
itatious of her lover Aechmodicus. As a pmiish- 
ment, Echetus blinded her aud caused Aecbmodiciu 
to be castrated ( Odyss . xviii.85; xxi. 308). 

Echidna ("E^i^va). A monster aud robber iu 
Greek legeuds, half maiden, half snake, the daugh¬ 
ter of Chrysaor and Callirrhod, or, according to 
another story, of Tartarus and Gaea. Her home 
was the country of the Arimi iu Cilicia, where she 
brought forth to Typhoeus a number of monstent, 
Cerberus, the Chimaera, Sphinx, Scylla, the serpent 
of Lerua, the Nemean lion, the vulture that de- 
vonred the liver of Prometheus, etc. (See Ty- 
phokus.) She was surprised in her sleep and 
slain by Argus. See Herod, iv. 8-10, and the arti¬ 
cle Argus. 

Echinfidea (’E xivadts urja-oi). A group of small 
islands at the mouth of the Achelotis belonging to 
Acarnania, said to have been formed by the alia- 
vial deposits of the Achelotis. They appear to 
have derived their name from their resemblance 
to the echinus , or sea-urchin. The largest of these 
islands was named Dulichium, and belonged to the 
kingdom of Odysseus, wbo is beuce called Dnli- 
cbius. See Herod, ii. 10. 

Echinus (f^Ii/or). The hedgehog or sea-urchin, 
and lienee a name for things having a similar 
shape. (1) A pot, pitcher, or saltcellar (Hor. Sat . 
i. 6, 117). (2) The casket, probably of a cylin¬ 

drical shape, iu which documents were sealed up 
between the avdicpi<ris and the trial. (3) In Doric 
architecture, the ovolo or couvex part of the cap¬ 
ital immediately beneath the abacus (Vitruv. iv. 
3 and 7). 

Echinus (’E^ov). A town in Thessaly on the 
Maliac Gnlf, said to have derived its name from 
Ecliion, w'lio sprang from the dragou’s teeth. See 
Echion. 

Echinussa. See Cimolus. 

Echion (’E^tW). (1) One of the heroes who 

sprang from the dragou’s teeth sown by Cadmns. 
(See Sparti.) He was the husband of Agav6 aud fa¬ 
ther of Pentheus, wbo is hence called Echionides. 
(2) Son of Hermes aud Antianira; took part in 
the Calydonian bunt and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. (3) A distinguished Greek painter who 
flourished about B.c. 352. One of bis pictures, rep¬ 
resenting Semi ram is passing from the state of a 
handmaid to that of a queen, is supposed by many 
to be the original of the picture known as the 
Aldobrandiui Marriage discovered at Rome in 1606 
aud now in the Vatican. See Woltmaim and Woer* 
maun, Hist, of Painting , i. p. 115 (1800). 

Echionius. An epithet applied to the city of 
Thebes as founded by the aid of Ecbiou (Ovid, 
Met. iii. 311). 

Echo (*Hx«). A daughter of Aer and Gaea, 
who chiefly resided in the viciuity of the Cepbis* 
sits. She was once one of Here’s attendants; but, 
having offended that goddess by her deception, 
she was deprived, in a great measure, by her of the 
power of speech. Her6 declared that in fitan 
she should have but little use of her tongo^ni 
immediately she lost all power of doing aay sat 
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than to repeat the sounds which she heard. Echo 
happening to see the beautiful youth Narcissus, 
became deeply enamoured of him. But, her love 
being slighted, she pined away till nothing re¬ 
mained of her but her voice and bones. The for¬ 
mer still exists, the latter were converted into 
stone (Ovid, Met. iii. 341 foil.). 

Echolci Versus, also called Serpen tin! A 
name given to verses iu which the first words of the 
hexameter are repeated as the second half of the 
following pentameter. The name is also given to 
palindromes, in which the line reads the same both 
backwards and forwards. These trifles were com¬ 
posed by both the Greeks and the Romans. Mar¬ 
tial speaks slightingly of them (< carmen supinum , 
ii. 86). The following will serve as illustrations: 

ndq pot A/or ip' awdra irapd aot Aioprfdri. 

(Kaibel, Epigr. Or. 1124.) 

Roma tibi subilo raotibus iblt amor. 

(Si don. EpisL ix. 14.) 

Nemo te cedis, murorum si decet omen. 

(AntMoL Lot 326.) 

Iii the following, the distich read backwards, word 
by word, gives a second distich: 

Pmecipiti modo quod decurrit tnunite flumen 
Tempore consumption iam cito deflclat. 

(Sidon. Epitt. ix. 14.) 

These verses were also styled analytici versus and 
redproei versus. Further examples will be fonud 
in Apoll. Sid. ( Epist . viii. 11), Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, Sedulius, and among the Poetae Latini Minores 
(iv. 260-267). See Friedlander on Martial ii. 86; and 
for other metrical whims, the articles Abeckdarii 
Versus; Acrosticha; Cento; Hymnus; Leoni- 
ni Versus; Sotadici Versus. 

Eclectlci (JkXcktikoi). A name given to those an¬ 
cient students of philosophy who, from the existing 
philosophical beliefs, tried to select (tVcXcytti') the 
doctrines that seemed to them most reasonable, 
and out of these constructed a new system. (Cf. 
Diog. LaSrt. prooem. 21.) The name was first gen¬ 
erally used in the first century b.c. Stoicism and 
Epicureanism had made the search for pnre truth 
subordinate to the attainment of practical virtue 
and happiness; Skepticism had denied that pure 
trnth was possible to discover; Eclecticism sought 
to reach by selection the highest possible degree 
of probability, in the despair of attaining to what 
is absolutely true. Iu Greek philosophy, the best 
known Eclectics were the Stoics Panaetius (b.c. 
150) and Posidonius (b.c. 75); the New Academic, 
Carneades (b.c. 155), and Philo of Larissa (b.c. 75). 
Among the Romans, Cicero, whose cast of mind 
made him always doubtful and uncertain of his 
own attitude, was thoroughly eclectic, uniting the 
Peripatetic, Stoic, and New Academic doctrines, 
and seeking the probable ( illud probabile). The 
same general line was followed by Varro, and in the 
next century the Stoic Seneca propounded a philo¬ 
sophical system largely based upon eclecticism. 

In the latest Greek philosophy appears an eclec¬ 
tic system consisting of a compromise between the 
Neo-Pythagoreans and the various Platonic sects. 
Still another school is that of Philo Iudaeus (q. v.), 
who at Alexandria, iu the first century a.d., inter¬ 
preted the Old Testament allegorically, and endeav¬ 
oured to harmonize it with selected doctrines of 
Greek philosophy. Neo-Platonism (q. v.), the last 
product of Greek speculation, was also a fusion of 
Greek philosophy with Oriental religion. Its chief 


representatives were Plotinus (a.d. 230), Porphyrius 
(a.d. 275), Iamblichns (a.d. 300), aud Proclus (a.d. 
450). The desire of this school was to attain right 
relations between God and man; it was therefore 
religious. 

See Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy , vol. i. pp. 217- 
221 (Eng. trans. N. Y. 1872); Mayor, A Sketch of An¬ 
cient Philosophy , pp. 212 foil. (Cambridge, 1881); 
Ritter, Hist, of Ancient Philosophy , vol. iv., first part 
(Eng. trans. Oxford, 1838-46); Zeller, Hist, of Eclec¬ 
ticism in Gk. Philosophy (Eng. tr. London, 1882); 
Levin, Lectures on the Philosophy of Cicet'o (London, 
1871); Hirtzel, Untersuchungen z. Cicero's philosoph. 
Schriften (1877-83); and the article Philosophia. 
Cicero’s Aoademica should be read, as also his Tus- 
culanae (bk. iv.) and his De Natura Deorum . 

Eclogue (ecloga, cVXoy^). A selected piece of 
writing. Properly a poem taken out of a larger 
collection, aud so applied, at the time of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, to a short poem, as an idyl or satire. 
The term was especially applied to the pastoral 
poems of Vergil aud Calpurnius Siculus. See 
Bucouca. 

Ekmaityiia ( [sKpaprvpia] ). The deposition of a 
witness, who, by reason of absence abroad or ill¬ 
ness, was unable to atteud in court. His state¬ 
ment was taken down in writing, in the presence 
of persons expressly appointed to receive it, aud 
afterwards, upon their swearing to its identity, 
was read as evidence in the cause. They were 
said paprvpiiv rrjv (Kpaprrvplav : the absent wit¬ 
ness, tKpapTvpeiv : the party who procured the ev¬ 
idence, iKpapTvplav iroieiaBat. It was considered 
as the testimony of the deponent himself, uot 
that of the certifying witnesses, aud therefore did 
not come witliiu the description of hearsay evi¬ 
dence, which (except the declaration of a deceased 
person) was not admissible at Athens. (See Ako- 
en Martyrein.) The deponent (like any other 
witness) was liable to an action for false testimo¬ 
ny if the contents of the deposition were untrue, 
unless he could show that it was incorrectly tak¬ 
en down or forged, in which case the certifying 
witnesses would be liable. An ekpaprvpla was al¬ 
lowed to a witness abont to start on a jouruey, if 
he could uot conveniently wait (Isaeus, Or. 3 [ Pyr¬ 
rhus ], $ 20). The form of eKpaprupia, or what pur¬ 
ports to be snch, occurs iu Deuiosth. c. Lacrit. p. 
929, $ 20; 934, $ 34. 

Bcphftra <€x</>opd). See Fun us. 

Bctenea CEkttjvcs). A people who, according to 
Pausanias, first inhabited the territory of Thebes, 
in Boeotia. Ogyges (q. v.) is said to have been 
their first king. They were exterminated by a 
plague, and succeeded by the Hyantes. See Pau- 
san. ix. 5. 

Ectjjpus ( tKTvnos ), properly an adjective, 
“formed in a mould” (rvnoe, forma) t or “wrought 
in high relief,” thus distiugnished from dpdy\v<f»os> 
“ iu low relief.” Hence (1) the noun ectypum, a 
cast in plaster or terra-cotta, which presents the 
objects in relief (Plin. H.N. xxxv. $ 152). The 
accompanying examples, on the following page, 
are from a terra-cotta aud mould in the British 
Museum. (2) Ectypa gemma (Sen. Ben. iii. 26) or 
scalptura (Plin. H , N. xxxvii. $ 173), an engraved 
stone cut in relief, now called a cameo. See Cae- 
latura; Gemma. 

Eculeua, or, less correctly, Equnleiu. An in- 
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Ectypum. (British Museum.) 


strurnent of torture commonly used at Rome in 
extracting evidence from slaves. It was a wooden 
horse, as the name implies, ou which the sufferer 
was monuted and theu stretched or racked with 
weights or pulleys (Sen. Ep. 67, $ 3). Rich (s. v.) 
thinks that the iufliction consisted in being seated 
on a sharp point, as in impalement—a form of 
cruelty not unknown in recent 
times, of which he gives a speci¬ 
men. Very little is really known 
about this and the other engines 
of torture among the Greeks and 
Romans. Cicero says that slaves 
accused of murder might expect 
the ecnleus at the trial, the crux on 
conviction (Pro Mil. 21, $ 57; 22, $ 

60). Seueca mentions as the usual 
modes of torture, fidiculae , talaria , 
eculeuSy and ignis (I)e Ira , iii. 19, $ 

1). Rich supposes the criminal to 
have been made to sit upon a sharp 
point with weights attached to his 
arms and legs, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration here given, representing an 
instrument of torture formerly used 
at Miraudola in Italy and, curious¬ 
ly enough, called “the colt” (ii oavaletto). See 
Crux ; Fidicula ; Flagellum ; Tormentum. 



Supposed form 
of Eculeus. 
(Rich.) 


Edessa (*E8f<nra). (1) Also called Autiochia 

Callirrhod (Old Test. Ur), a very ancient city in 
the north of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroen6, 
and the seat of an independent kingdom from B.c. 
137 to a.d. 216. (See Abgarus.) Here Caracalla 
was murdered, a.d. 217. In Christian times, Edessa 
was celebrated for its schools of theology. (2) A 
city of Macedonia, once the capital and the burial- 
place of the kiugs (Plut. Pyrrh. 26). 

Edetani or Sedetani. A people in Hispania 
Tarracouensis, east of the Celtiberi (Liv. xxiv. 20). 
They possessed the celebrated cities of Caesarau- 
gnsta (Saragossa), Sagunturu (Mnrviedro), and Va- 
leutia (Valencia). 

Edfou (Edfii); in Egyptian, Tcb; in Coptic, 
Atb6; called also ApollinopOus Magna. A town 
of Upper Egypt on the left bank of the Nile. It 
was founded by Ptolemy IV. (Pbilopator) in the 
third century before Christ, and is famous for the 
remains of two temples, the larger of which is the 
best preserved of any in Egypt. An illustration 
of it is given on page 26. Its length is 451 feet, 
and the breadth of its facade, 250 feet. It is en¬ 
tered by a gateway 50 feet in height between two 


immeuse truncated pylons 115 feet high, the whole 
surface being covered with sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions in bas-reliefi See Mariettc, Monuments of 
Upper Egypt (1877 ); Lepsius, Denkmdler a us 
Aegypten nnd Aethiopen (1849-60); and Bmgscli, 
Reiseberichte. 

Edictum. The Romau term for auy written 
announcement made by a magistrate to the peo¬ 
ple. An edictum was sometimes temporary ouly— 
as, e. g., the announcements of the public assem¬ 
blies or games ; sometimes it contained permanent 
enactments—as, for instance, the edicts of the cen¬ 
sors against luxury. The name was especially 
applied to the proclamations issued by judicial 
functionaries on assuming office, and stating the 
principles or rules which they intended to follow 
in the exercise of their authority. The edicta of 
the sediles relative to the markets belong to this 
class. One kind of edictum was specially impor¬ 
tant in its bearing upon Roman law, the edictum 
of the praetor. In his edictum the praetor laid 
down the rules which he would observe in ar¬ 
ranging the proceedings of the regular courts 
aud of bis voluntary jurisdiction, and in decid¬ 
ing cases which did uot appear to be covered by 
the written enactments of the Twelve Tables or 
later legislation. These edicta , written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in early times published 
only as occasion required, but in later times the 
praetors regularly promulgated them on entering 
upon their office. They prevented the fossiliza- 
tion of the law, and allowed the enactments of 
the Twelve Tables to adapt themselves in nat¬ 
ural development to the changing circuuistauces 
of civic life and intercourse. It is true that the 
edicta had no force beyond the praetor’s year of 
office, but, as every new praetor observed what 
was found in the edicta of his predecessors, a 
permanent nucleus of constautly repeated rules, 
called edictum perpetuum (“ continuous edict”), was 
formed in course of time. This became, for the 
later period, a recognized source of customary law, 
side by side with the leges proper. At length, 
under Hadrian, the mass of edicta w r as reduced to 
system by Salvius lulianus, and received the force 
of law at the imperial command. This body of 
law included the accepted edicta of the praetor ur- 
banua and the other praetors administering law in 
the provinces, of the proconsuls, propraetors, aud 
sediles. It was called edictum perpetuum , prae- 
torium t or ius honorarium —the latter because its 
authors had held publio offices ( hottores ). On this 
collection the Corpus Juris of Justinian is in great 
part founded. The emperor aud imperial officials, 
as praefectus urbi and praefectus praetorio , had also 
the right of issuing edicta. 8ee Corpus Iuris. 

Edictum TheodoricL The first collection of 
law that was made after the downfall of the Ro¬ 
man power in Italy. It was promulgated by Tbe- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths, probably on bis visit 
to Rome in a.d. 500, thougli some authorities fix 
the date after 506. It consists of 154 chapters (be¬ 
sides a prologue and epilogue), parts of which may 
be traced to the Code and Novellae of Theodosius 
II., to the Codices Gregorian ns and Hennogenian- 
us, and to the Sententiae of Paulus; and, though it 
was doubtless drawn up by Roman writers, the 
original sources are more disfigured and altered 
than in any other compilation. Though the Os- 
trogotbic kingdom was in point of fact quite inde- 
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pendent of the Eastern Roman Empire, in consti- 
tntional theory it was considered part of it, the 
king representing the Caesar, aud his army being 
reckoned a portion of the emperor’s forces; conse¬ 
quently the Roraau law was still held binding in 
Italy, for the barbarian invaders no less than for 
the old inhabitants. Hence the Edict of Theodo- 
ric, so far as it went, was iuteuded as law for both 
nationalities; but where it had made no change 
in the Gothic rules, the latter were still applied to 
the barbarians, while the Romau law was to pre¬ 
vail for the Romans in those cases to which the 
Edict was not applicable. After Narses had again 
united Italy to the empire of Justiuian, the lat¬ 
ter’s legislation was established in Italy (a.d. 
554), and the Edict of Theodoric had no louger 
any authority. 

This edict was first printed in the edition of 
Cassiodorus by Nivellins (Paris, 1579), and there 
is an edition by G. F. Rhoti (Halle, 1816). Cf. also 
Yon Gloden, Das romische Recht im ostgothischen 
Reich (1843); H&nel, Lex Ram. Visig. (1847); and 
Rudorff, Rom. Recktsgesckichte, i. 288, 303. Hodg¬ 
kin, Italy and her Invaders , iii. p. 342, gives the 
prologue aud epilogue aud an analysis of the con¬ 
tents of the Edict. 

Editio Princeps. A name given to the first 
printed edition of any classical author. The editio 
princeps often has a special value to text-critics 
in that its text is sometimes derived from a MS. 
that has since been lost. The oldest printed edi¬ 
tion of any classic is that of the De Officiis of Cic¬ 
ero, which appeared at Mainz in 1465. Soon after 
the invention of printing (abont 1440), the great 
pnblishing bouses of Aldus Manutius (son and 
grandson, 1449-1597) in Venice, of Giuuta in Flor¬ 
ence, and others in Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and the Low Countries, sent out printed copies of 
the ancient texts with commentaries and gram¬ 
mars, as well as Latin translations of Greek au¬ 
thors, thus aiding in the revival of letters known 
as the Renaissance. Many of the editiones principes , 
are not dated; sometimes the date is givea in a 
chronogram (see Chronogram) in the preface. 
(See Hilson, Chronograms [London, 1882], and id. 
Chronograms Continued [London, 1885]). The place 
of publication is usually in its ancient or mediaeval 
Latin form, but sometimes in Greek (as Enetiai for 
Venice), and rarely in Slavonic (as Buezieh, Mnezik, 
or Mletka, for the same place). For the benefit of 
the student, the following list is given,comprising 
the names oftenest found on the title-pages of early 
editions: ARGENTORATUM(Strassburg); Augusta or 
Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg); Basilka (Ba¬ 
sel, BAle); BlPONTUM (Deux Pouts, Zweibriicken); 
Bononia (Bologna); Cadomum (Caen); Caksar- 
augusta (Saragossa); CantabrTga (Cambridge); 
Corona (Cronstadt); Dortrachum (Dort, Dord¬ 
recht); Eboracum (York); EleuthekopOlis or 
Franca villa (Freystadt); Gratianopolis (Gre¬ 
noble); Hafnia or Haunia (Copenhagen); Hala 
(Halle); Herbip6lis (WUrzburg); Holmia (Stock¬ 
holm).; InsCla or Insulae (Lille); Ispaus (Se¬ 
ville); LkodTcum (Lifege); Lipsia (Leipzig); Lug- 
dCnum (Lyons); Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden); 
LuTEriA (Paris); Massiua (Marseilles); Matisco 
(Macon); Mediolanum (Milan); Moguntiacum 
(Mainz, Mayence); Mons Regalis (Mondovi); Mus- 
sTpons or Pontimussum (Pont-A-Musson); Neapo- 
us (Naples); Neapolis Casimiriani (Neustadt); 
OenTpons (Innsbruck); OusTpo, UlyssTpo, or 


Ulyssipolis (Lisbon); Oxonia (Oxford); Petro- 
polis (St. Petersburg); Probatopous (Schaflfhau¬ 
sen); Regiomontium (Kouigsberg); Rotomagus 
(Rouen); Sarum (Salisbury); Tarvisium (Treviso); 
Tournacum (Touruai); Traieotum, Traiectum 
Rheni, or Ultraiectum (Utrecht); Trecae or 
CivItas Tricassona (Troyes); Tridentum (Trent); 
TurOni or Caesarodunum (Tours); Vknbtia or 
Enetiai (Veuice). See Deschauips, Dictionnaire de 
Geographic d VUsage du Libraire (Paris, 1870). 

Greek type (very imperfect) was first used in 
the edition of the De Officiis mentioned above. 
The first edition of a work in Greek minuscules 
was an edition of the grammar of Lascaris by 
Paraviuus (Milau, 1476). In 1494 the Anthologia 
Graeca of Lascaris appeared at Florence, printed 
wholly in Greek capitals. The first edition of & 
classical Greek author is that of the Idyls of The¬ 
ocritus (i.-xviii.), with the Works and Days of He¬ 
siod, which was published in 1481. 

The following list of the most famous of the 
editiones principes is taken from Gudenian’s valu¬ 
able Syllabus on the History of Classical Philology 
(Boston, 1892): 

GREEK. 

1481. Theocritus (bks. i.-xviii.), together with He¬ 
siod, Works and Days. 

1488. Homer (ed. Chalcondylas). (Valla’s Latin 
transl. of the Iliad was printed as early as 
1474.) 

1495. Hesiod, Opera omnia (Aldus). 

1495-98. Aristotle (Aldus). 

1496. Euripides, Medea, Hip poly tus, Alcestis , An¬ 

dromache (I. Lascaris); Apollonius (Lasca¬ 
ris); Lucian (Florence). 

1498. Aristophanes (except Lysistrata and Thesmo- 

phoriazusae), Opera omnia (Basle, 1532). 

1499. Aratus (in Astronomi Vett. ap. Aldura). 

1500. Callimachus, Hymns (Lascaris). 

1502. Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles (Aldi). 

1503. Euripides, Opera (except Electra, edit, by Vic¬ 

torina [1545], from Cod. Laurent, xxxii. 2). 

1513. Plato, Oratt. Att. [ Hyperides, papyrus discov¬ 

ered 1847]; Pindar (together with Callim., 
Diouys. Perieg., Lycophrou) (Aldus). 

1514. Athenaeus (Aldus). 

1516. Xenophon (except Agesilaiis , Apologia , nopot 
[Iunta]); Opera omnia, 1525, ap. Aidum; 
Strabo (transl. printed in Rome, 1470); 
Pausanias. 

1518. Aeschylus (Aldus). 

1530. Polybius (by Vincent. Opsopocus, i. e. Koch). 
Latin transl. by Nic. Perrotto (bks. i.-v.), 
priuted 1473. 

1533. Diogenes Laertius (Froben, Basle). 

1539. Diodorus (bks. xvi.-xx.). Latin transl. (bks. 

i.-v.) by Poggio, 1472. 

1544. Josephus (Basle). 

1548. Dio Cassius (R. Stepbanus). 

1551. Appiau. 

1572. Plutarch (H. Stephauus). Latin transl. by 
Cainpanus (1471). 

LATIN. 

1465. Cicero, De Officiis (Mainz); Lac tan tins (Rome). 

1469. Caesar, Vergil, Livy, Lucan, Apuleius, Gellius 

(Rome). 

1470. Persius, Juvenal, Livy, Martial, Quintilian 

(Rome); Tacitus, Juvenal, Sallust, Horace 
(Venice); Terence (Strassburg). 

1471. Ovid (Rome and Bonn); Nepos (Venice). 
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1472. Plautus (G. Merula), Catullus, Tibullus, Pro¬ 

pertius, Statins (Venice). 

1473. Lucretius (Brescia). 

1474. Valerius Flaccus (Bonn). 

1475. Seneca’s Prose Works. 

1484. Seneca’s Tragedies (Ferrara). 

1485. Pliny the Younger (Venice). 

1428. Ciceronis Opera omnia. 

1520. Velleius Paterculus (Basle). 

Bibliography. — See Saxe, Onomasticon (1775- 
1790); Sckweiger, Handbuch d. class. Bibliographic 
(1830-34); Hain, Jlepertorium Bibliographicum , 4 
vols. (1838); Hoffman, Lexicon Bibliographicum , for 
Greek authors only, 3 vols. (1832); Brunet, Manuel 
du Libraire (1880); Egger, Histoire du Lirrc (Paris, 
no date); Bouckot, The Printed Book (1887); Sothe- 
by, Principia Typographica (1858); Berjean, Early 
Printers' Marks (1866); Silvestre, Marques Typo- 
graphiques (1867); Brunet, Connaissances NScessaires 
d mr Bibliophile (1872); Legrand, Bibliographic 
Hellenique(l885); Hawkins, First Books and Print¬ 
ers of the Fifteenth Century (N. Y. 1884); Humphreys, 
Hist, of the Art of Printing (1867); the valuable 
monograph, s. v. “Typography,” in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica , by J. H. Hessels, vol. xxiii. pp. 
681-697; and the articles Lexicon; Liber; Ma- 
nutius; Stephanus, in this Dictionary. 

Eddni (*H5o>yoi) or Eddnes (*Hdo»'cr). A 
Thracian people, between the Nestus and the 
Strymon, celebrated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bacchus; whence Edonis in the Latin poets sig¬ 
nifies a female Bacchanal, and Edouus is used as 
equivalent to Thracicus. 

Education. (1) Greek. The Dorians of Crete 
and Sparta followed a peculiar liue in the matter 
of education. Throughout Greece generally the 
State left it to private effort, but in Sparta and 
Crete it came under the direct supervision of the 
commnuity. At Sparta, as soon as a child was 
born, a commission of the elders of its tribe had to 
decide whether it should be reared or exposed. If 
it was weakly or deformed it was exposed in a 
defile of Mount Taygetns. Till his seventh year 
a boy was left to the care of his parents. After 
this the iraibovopos, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned him to a 
division of children of the same age called a fiova. 
Several of such /9oCm together formed a troop or Xkg 
(Dor. tXa). Each ffova was superintended by a £ ov- 
ayo r, each 4 X 17 by an tXdpxgs- Both these officers 
were elected from among the most promising of 
the grown-np youths, and were bound to instruct 
the children in their exercises. The exercises 
were calculated to suit the various ages of the 
children, and consisted in ruuning, leaping, wrest¬ 
ling, throwing the spear aud the discus, as well as 
in a number of dances, particularly the war dance 
or nvppixq (q- V.). The dancing was under the con¬ 
stant superintendence of the nai&ovopot and five 
fiibiaioi under him. The discipline was generally 
directed to strengthening or hardening the body. 
The boys went barefoot aud bareheaded, with hair 
cut short, and in light clothing. From their 
twelfth year they wore nothing but an upper gar¬ 
ment, which had to last the whole year. They 
slept in a common room without a roof, on a litter 
of hay or straw, and from their fifteenth year on 
rushes or reeds. Their food was extremely simple, 
and not sufficient to satisfy hunger. A boy who 
did not want to be hungry had to steal; if he did 


this cleverly he was praised, and pnuished if de¬ 
tected. Every year the boys had to undergo 1 
flogging at the altar of Artemis Orthia, as a test 
of their power to endure bodily pain. They were 
whipped till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis¬ 
grace to show any sign of suffering. (See Bomo- 
nikes; Diamastigosis.) Reading and writing were 
left to private instructors ; but music, and choral 
singing in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was assumed to be 
formed by daily life in public and the conversation 
of the men, to which the boys were admitted. 
Every 8 partan boy looked up to his seniors as his 
instructors and superiors, the consequence being 
that in 8 parta the yonng behaved to their elders 
with more modesty aud respect than iu any other 
Greek city. Besides this, every man chose a boy 
or youth as his favourite. He was bound to set 
the boy an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable for his 
delinquencies. This public education and the 
performance of the regular exercises, under the 
superintendence of the pidiaioi, lasted till the thir¬ 
tieth year. In the eighteenth year the boy passed 
into the class of youths. From the twentieth 
year, when military service proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an eipgv or Iprp. 
He was not regarded as a man or allowed to at¬ 
tend the public assembly till his thirtieth year. 

The girls had an education in music and gym¬ 
nastic exercises similar to that of the boys, and 
at the public games aud contests each sex was wit¬ 
ness of the performances of the other. The girls’ 
dress was extremely simple, consistiug of a sleeve¬ 
less tunic reaching not quite down to the knees 
and open at the sides. In this, however, there 
was nothing which interfered with modesty and 
propriety of behaviour. 

In Crete the system of education was generally 
similar to that of Sparta. But the public training 
did not begin till the seventeenth year, when the 
boys of the same age joined themselves freely into 
divisions called dycXcu, each led by some noble 
youth, whose father was called dycXdrav and un¬ 
dertook the supervision of the games and exer¬ 
cises. It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till their twenty-seventh'year, 
when the law compelled them to many. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the father de¬ 
cided whether the child should be reared or ex¬ 
posed. The latter alternative seems to have been 
not Beldora adopted, especially when the child was 
a girl. If the education of a child was ouce fairly 
commenced the parents had no power to pot it 
out of the way. At the birth of a boy the door 
of the house was adorned with a branch of olive: 
at the birth of a girl, with wool. On the fifth or 
, seventh day after birth the child underwent a re¬ 
ligious dedication at the festival of the Ampbidro- 
mia (“running round”). It was touched with in¬ 
struments of purification, and carried several times 
round the burning hearth. On the tenth day 
came the festival of naming the child, with sacri¬ 
fice and entertainment, when the father acknowl¬ 
edged it as legitimate. To the end of the sixth 
year the boys and girls were brought up together 
under female supervision, but after this the sexes 
1 were educated apart. The girl’s life was almost 
entirely confined to her home: she was brought 
up under the superintendence of women and with 
, hardly anything which can be called profitable 
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instrnction. The boy was handed over to a slave 
older than himself called iratdcryaryor. It was the 
slaved duty to watch the boy's outward behaviour, 
and to attend him, uutil his boyhood was over, 
whenever he went out, especially to the school aud 
the gymnasium. The laws made some provision 
for the proper education of boys. They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in music, 
gymnastics, and the elements of letters { ypappara ) 
—i. e. writing, reading, and arithmetic. They fur¬ 
ther obliged the parents to teach their boys some 
profitable trade, in case they were unable to leave 
them a property sufficient to maintain them inde¬ 
pendent. If they failed in this, they forfeited all 
claim to support from the children iu old age. 
But with schools and their arrangements the State 
did not concern itself. The schools were entirely in 
private bands, though they were under the eye of 
the police. The elementary instruction was given 
by the ypapparioraiy or teachers of letters, the 
teacher writing and the scholars copying. The 
text-books for reading were mostly poems, espe¬ 
cially such as were calculated to have an influence 
on the formation of character. The Homeric 
poems were the favourite reading-book, but Hesiod, 
Theognis, aud others were also admitted. Collec¬ 
tions of suitable passages from the poets were early 
made for the boys to copy, learn by heart, and re¬ 
peat aloud. The higher instruction given by the 
ypapfiarucos was also of this literary character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the school 
curricnlum as early as the fifth century, drawing 
not till the middle of the fourth century B.c. In¬ 
struction in music proper began about the thir¬ 
teenth year. The profound moral influence at¬ 
tributed to music iu Greek antiquity made this art 
au essential part of education. It brought with 
it, naturally, an acquaintance with the master¬ 
pieces of Greek poetry. The instrument most 
practised was the lyre, from its suitableness as an 
accompaniment to song. The flute was held in 
less esteem. See Music a. 

The aim of education was supposed to be the 
harmonious development of mind aud body alike. 
Instruction in gymnastics was consequently re¬ 
garded as no less essential than in music, and be¬ 
gan at about the same age. It was carried on in 
the iraXai<rrpa under the iratdorpt£ac, who were, 
like the ypappartKoi , private, not public, instruct¬ 
ors. The boys began their gymnastics in the 
palaestra, and completed them in the gymnasia 
under the superintendence of the yvpvaorai. The 
tyi 7 / 3 oi, in particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the gymnasia, 
till, in their twentieth year, they were considered 
capable of bearing arras and employed on frontier 
service. At this point they became liable to en¬ 
listment for foreign service, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public assembly. 
Towards the end of the fifth century B.c. the class 
of o-o<^«rrat, or professors of practical education, 
arose. These gave the young men an opportunity 
of extending their education by attendiug lectures 
in rhetoric and philosophy, but the high fees 
charged by the sophists had the effect of restrict¬ 
ing this instrnction to the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Homan. Among the Romans the father was 
free, when the new-born child was laid before him, 
either to expose it, or to take it up as a sign that 
he meant to rear it. He had also the right of sell¬ 
ing his children or pnttiug them to death. It was 


not till the beginning of the third century A.D. 
that the exposure of children was legally account¬ 
ed ninrder, nor did the evil practice cease even 
then. If the child was to be reared, it was named, 
if a boy, on the ninth day after birth, if a girl, on 
the eighth. The day was called dies lustricus , or 
day of purification. A sacrifice in the house, accom¬ 
panied with a feast, gave to the child's life a relig¬ 
ious dedication. A box with au amulet was hung 
round the child's neck as a protection against magic. 
(See Amulktum; Bulla.) Official lists of births 
were not published until the second century after 
Christ. In earlier times, in the case of boys, the 
name was not formally confirmed uutil the assump¬ 
tion of the toga virilis. The child's physical and 
moral education was, in old times, regularly given 
at home under the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly the mother. The training was strict, and 
aimed at making the children strong and healthy, 
religious, obedient to the laws, temperate, modest 
iu speech and action, strictly submissive to their 
superiors, well-behaved, virtuous, intelligent, and 
self-reliant. The girls were taught by their moth¬ 
ers to spin and weave. The boys were instructed 
by their fathers in ploughing, sowing, reaping, rid¬ 
ing, swimming, boxing,and fencing; in the knowl¬ 
edge necessary for household management; in 
reading, writing, and counting; and in the laws 
of the country. The Romans did not, like the 
Greeks, lay stress on gymnastics, but only carried 
physical exercises to the point necessary for mili¬ 
tary service. The contests and exercises took place 
in the Campus Martius, which, down to the time 
of the Empire, was the favonrite arena of the 
youths. The State took as little care of mental as 
of physical education. If a man could not educate 
his children himself, he sent them to a master. 
From an early time there were elementary teach¬ 
ers ( litteratores) at Rome, corresponding to the 
Greek ypapparurrai. These were sometimes slaves, 
who taught in their masters' houses for their benefit. 
Sometimes they were freedmen, who gave instruc¬ 
tion either iu families or in schools ( schola or ludus) 
of their own. They received their salary monthly, 
but only for eight months in the year—no in¬ 
struction being given between June and Novem¬ 
ber. Boys and girls were taught together. The 
elementary instruction included reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; arithmetic being, as among the 
Greeks, practised by counting on the fingers. In 
later times grown-up boys learned arithmetic with 
a special master (calculator ), who was paid at a 
higher rate than the litterator. With the duodeci¬ 
mal system in use arithmetic was regarded as very 
difficult. (See Mathkmatica.) The reading-les¬ 
sons included learning the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became usual, at 
first in single families, and afterwards more and 
more generally, to employ a litterator , or gramma - 
ticus, to teach Greek. The chief element in this in¬ 
struction was the explanation of Greek poets, above 
all of Homer, whose writings became a school-^ 
book among the Romans as among the Greeks. 
At the same time higher instruction was given iu 
Latin as well, the text-books being the Latin Odys¬ 
sey of Livius Andronicus, the works of Terence, and 
in later times of Vergil, Horace, and others. The 
exposition of these authors gave an opportunity 
of communicating a variety of information. Girls 
were educated on the same lines. The highest 
poiut in Roman education was attained by the 
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schools of the rhetoricians, which came into ex¬ 
istence before the end of the republican age. In 
these schools, as iu those of the grammatici , Greek 
was at first the only language tanght. Since the 
time when Greek literature became the highest 
educatioual standard, boys, and sometimes girls, 
were taught Greek from their earliest years. They 
were put into the hands of a Greek paedagogus or 
a Greek female slave, aud learned the first rudi¬ 
ments from Greek schoolmasters. As the rauge 
of subjects widened so as to include, among other 
things, music and geometry, more importauce came 
to be attached to scholastic education. This ten¬ 
dency was strengthened by the increased demand 
for Greek culture which manifested itself under 
the Empire throughout the length and breadth 
of the Western provinces. Education w'as carried 
out on stricter liues as the old system of hotne- 
traiuing disappeared, mainly owing to the diffu¬ 
sion of au effeminate refinement and the parents’ 
habit of putting their children into the hands of 
Greek slaves. 

The ordiuary educational course generally con¬ 
cluded with a boy’s sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
though rhetorical instruction was sometimes con¬ 
tinued far beyond this limit; aud towards the 
end of the republican age young men of intel¬ 
lectual ambition would often go to Greece to eu- 
large their sphere of culture. 

On the 17th of March, the festival of the Liber- 
alia, boys who had reached the age of puberty, or 
their fifteenth year, took off, in the presence of the 
Lares, their bulla aud toga praetexta, or purple- 
edged toga, and put on the unadorned toga virilts. 
They were then, after a sacrifice at home, takeu 
by their fathers or guardians, accompanied by 
friends and relations, to the Forum and enrolled 
iu the lists of citizeus. The boys were from this 
time, in the eyes of the law, capable of marriage, 
bound to military service, and, in fact, had now 
entered upon their tirocinium, which was regarded 
as the last stage of education. See Tirocinium. 

After the time of Vespasian the higher public 
instruction began to be a matter of imperial con¬ 
cern. Vespasian paid away the sum of $4250 an¬ 
nually to the Latin aud Greek rhetoricians iu 
Rome. Hadrian founded the Athenaeum, the first 
known public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teachers. (See Athenaeum.) After 
his time philosophers, rhetoricians, and gramma¬ 
rians were publicly appointed to lecture in all the 
larger cities of the Empire. They were maintain¬ 
ed partly at the expeuse of the respective commu¬ 
nities, partly by the emperors, and enjoyed iu all 
cases certain immunities conferred by the State. 

(3) The Higher Education.— Iu the days of the 
Roman Empire there existed at Athens aud some 
of the other Greek cities what closely corresponded 
to the universities of modern times. Athens had 
always been what Pericles called “the school of 
Greeceaud iu the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era it contained an organized faculty {xopos , 
avvovaia, ayt\rj) of accomplished professors, who 
lectured to a body of students drawn from every 
quarter of the civilized world. The university at 
Athens was gradually formed as the result of two 
previously existing institutions—the Ephebi {tyrj- 
(jo i) and the schools of the philosophers and soph¬ 
ists. The Ephebi, or free Athenian youths, were 
in early times enrolled as a body primarily intended 
for the defence of the State. They were educated 


both physically and mentally, and they formed the 
nucleus of what afterwards became the student 
body of the university. Two changes in the con¬ 
stitution of the Ephebi prepared the way for their 
transformation from a quasi-military body iuto a 
university. These changes were (1) the neglect 
of the principle of compulsory enrollment, and (2) 
the fact that membership ceased to be coufined 
to Athenians or even to Greeks alone. 

These chauges left a body of young men, organ¬ 
ized aud regularly enrolled, free to follow such a 
course of training as best suited their inclinations 
aud capacities, and ready to be turned to any line 
of study that had the advocacy of brilliant, ener¬ 
getic, aud popular men. The schools of the phi¬ 
losophers supplied the influence necessary for 
completing the change from a military college to 
a great uuiversity. 

Four schools of philosophy had, since the time 
of the Macedonian wars, been flourishing at Athena. 
These were the Academic or Platonic School, the 
Peripatetic or Aristotelian School, the Stoic School, 
aud the Epicurean. Each of these schools from 
the time of its foundation had received an endow¬ 
ment sufficient to maintain aud perpetuate it 
Plato (q. v.) bad purchased a small garden near 
the Eleusiuiau Way, in the grove of Academy for 
3000 drachmas. His philosophic successors,Xenoe- 
rates and Polemou, continued to teach in the same 
spot; their wealthy pupils and other friends of learn¬ 
ing added to the grounds, and bequeathed sufficient 
funds for the support of the philosopher, and thus 
practically endowed an academic chair (Opowot). 
Later we find that the endowment of this chair 
had so increased that its annual income was 7000 
aurei. Iu like mauner Aristotle (q. v.) left to 
his successor, Theophrastus, the valuable prop¬ 
erty near the Ilissus; aud Theophrastus, in the 
will whose text has come down to us in Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 2, 14), completed the permanent en¬ 
dowment of the Peripatetic chair. So Epicurus 
left his property in the Ceramicus to be the nucleus 
of an endowment for his school (Diog. Laert xx. 
10), and the Stoics were probably in like manner 
made independent. Around these four schools of 
philosophy which, being endowed, taught gratu¬ 
itously, a multitude of teachers of rhetoric, gram¬ 
mar, literature, logic, physics, and mathematics 
clustered, aud mauy chairs were endowed by the 
Roman emperors. The world soon learned to tliiuk 
of Athens os a great seat of learning and culture, 
brilliant and renowned. Students flocked to her 
from every quarter of the world. It appears to 
have been necessary to become enrolled among the 
Ephebi, but the scholars selected for themselves 
their own instructors, and attended such lectures 
as they chose. The number of these studeuts be¬ 
came enormous. Theophrastus aloue lectured to 
as many as two thousand men. The records show 
the names of mauy foreign students, some of them 
being of the Semitic race. The most noted writers 
of Rome had studied at this university, of whom 
Cicero, Ovid, and Horace are perhaps the most 
brilliaut names. The customs of the university 
may be gathered from a perusal of the works of 
Aulus Gellius, Libanius (a.d. 314), and Philostratos, 
author of the Bioi loffricrroov (a.d. 250). From these 
sources we learn that matriculation took place 
early in the year; that the studeuts wore a gown 
(rpipov) like that of the undergraduates at the 
English universities; that they pursued athletic 
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sports with much ardonr; that at the theatre a 
special gallery was reserved for them; that cer¬ 
tificates of attendance at the conrses of lectures 
were required; that they were under the general 
direction of a president (« oapqrqt ); that fees were 
exacted in the shape of an aunual contribution to 
the university library; that breaches of discipline 
were punished, as at Oxford, by fines; that the 
relation between student and professor was very 
close, so that for a student to cease to take a course 
was very cutting; and that the students them¬ 
selves “touted” for the professors. “Most of the 
young eutlinsia8ts for learning,” says Gregory Nan- 
zianzen, “become mere partisans of their profess¬ 
ors. They are all anxiety to get their audiences 
larger and their fees increased. This they carry 
to portentous lengths. They post themselves over 
the city at the beginning of the year; os each new 
comer disembarks he falls into their hands; they 
carry him off at once to the house of some country¬ 
man or friend who is best at trumpeting the praises 
of his own professor” (Libanius, i. 13). 

Private tutors (0vXa«c€?) were often employed. 
They looked over the students’ notes, “coached” 
them on the subjects in which they were most in¬ 
terested, and helped them at their exercises. At 
the end of the year, there seems to have been an 
examination (bouipaaia). 

Freshmen appear to have been subject to a sort 
of hazing (rcXrrat). Gregory, in a funeral address 
over his friend Basil, recalls some of the memories 
of their sport with freshmen. We find one of the 
professors, Proaeresius, asking his class not to haze 
a new student, Eunapius, because of his feeble 
health. Sometimes the inferior officers of the uni¬ 
versity were subjected to similar annoyances, and 
Libanius tells of one of the tutors who was tossed 
in a blanket, an exercise known to the Romans as 
sagatio. 

Many of the coincidences between ancient and 
modern uuiversity life are interesting. The fol¬ 
lowing is a quotation from Libanius, who gives 
an accouut of how his classes conducted them¬ 
selves: 

“ I send ray proctor to sumroou the students to 
my lecture, but they are iu no mood to hurry, 
though they ought to be. They stay outside to 
sing songs which we have all heard till we are 
tired, or else amuse themselves with foolish mer¬ 
riment and jesting. This they do until the lecture 
has actually begun. Then they come in and keep 
whispering to one another, to the annoyance of 
the real students, about the races, or actresses, or 
opera-dancers; or about some contest either past 
or future.” And he adds, very naively, “ I had a 
very different class of students once. Perhaps 
some one may say that the fault is mine, aud that 
my lectures are not as good as they used to be; 
but some of my best students now do not think 
so; they declare solemnly that I now quite sur¬ 
pass myself; and that while my lectures were 
always admirable, there is more in them now thau 
there ever was before ” (i. 199). 

8chools of philosophy and letters similar to 
those at Athens sprang up at other great cities in 
the later Roman Empire — at Constantinople, at 
Rhodes, at Scepsis in the Troad, Massilia (Mar¬ 
seilles), Tarsus, and especially at Alexandria, which 
last city was definitely designed by the Ptolemies 
to be a ceutre of scientific research aud investiga¬ 
tion, to which end they gave it a magnificent li¬ 


brary (see Bibliotheca), handsome buildings, aud 
ample endowments. 
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Eedna (ra Ubva). See Matrimoxium. 

EStion (*HrrtW). King of the Hypoplaoian 
Theb^, in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the 
wife of Hector. See Andromache. 

Effigies. See Imagines. 

Effractor (rotx<opvxos t effractarius). A burglar. 

As the name roix<npvxos implies, the Greek burg¬ 
lar sought to effect an entrance through the wall 
of a house, rather than through the doors or win¬ 
dows. (See Domus, p. 538.) In Attic law lys was 
reckoned among the Kauovpyoi whose crimes were 
capital (Deinosth. c. Lacrit. p. 940, $ 47); the sum¬ 
mary processes called airayayrj aud ((prjyqais were 
available against him; he is often coupled with 
the Xtoirodirrqs (e. g. Aristoph. Plut. 165), both of¬ 
fences being hedged iu with special penalties be¬ 
cause they were so easy to commit. The midnight 
terrors of a rich miser behind his flimsy walls are 
amusingly depicted by Lucian (Gall, p. 748, Reitz). 
See Klopes Dik£. 

The Romans did not shrink from capital punish¬ 
ments, at least under the Empire; and yet the 
crime of effractio was not visited with death, as 
among the Greeks. Their houses were better built 
than those of the Greeks, and thus they did not 
legislate under the influence of panic. The pen¬ 
alty was hard labour for life (opus perpetuum ), aud 
for burglary by night, in the mines ( poena metalli). 
The trial was before the praefectus vigilum, or chief 
of police (Sidon. Apolliu. Ep. ix. 7; Dig. 1,15,1). 

Egerla. A Roman goddess of fountains, who was 
also a goddess of birth, and possessed the gift of 
prophecy. It was from her fountain, iu the sacred 
enclosure of the Cameuae, before the Porta Capena 
in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought the water 
necessary for the baths and purifications of their 
office. There was another fountain of Egeria in 
the precincts of Diaua at Aricia. In Roman leg¬ 
end, Egeria was the consort and counsellor of King 
Numa, who used to meet her in a grotto in the 
precincts of the Cameuae. After the death of her 
lover she fled to the shrine of the Arician Diana, 
by whom, as her wailings disturbed the worship, 
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she was changed into the fountain which bore her 
name. Married women worshipped her at Rome 
as a goddess of childbirth. 

Egesta. Bee Skgesta. 

Egnatia. A town in Apulia on the coast of 
Italy. It was celebrated for its miracnlous stone 
or altar, which of itself set on fire frankincense 
and wood—a prodigy which afforded amusement 
to Horace and his friends, who looked upon it as 
a mere trick (Sat. I. v. 98). Egnatia was situated 
on the high-road from Rome to Brundisium, which 
from Egnatia to Brundisium bore the name of the 
Via Egnatia. The coutiuuation of this road on 
the other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachium 
to Byzantium also bore the name of Via Egnatia. 
It was the great military road between Italy aud 
the East. Commencing at Dyrrhachium, it passed 
by Lychnidus, Heraclea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thes- 
salouica, Atnphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. Egna¬ 
tia is called Guatia in Horace by a popular con¬ 
traction like that which gives us “Frisco” for 
Ban Francisco. 

EgnatlL A Roman family of Samnitic origin. (1) 
Gellius Egnatius. A leader of the Samnites in 
the Third Samnite War. He fell in battle against 
the Romans in b.c. 295. (2) Marius Egnatius. A 
general of the Italian allies iu the Social War, who 
was killed in battle, B.c. 89. (3) M. Egnatius 

Rufus. A Roman of some note who was aedile 
in B.C. 20, aud praetor in the following year. Hav¬ 
ing conspired against Augustus, he was put to 
death in b.c. 18. (4) P. Egnatius Celer. A Stoic 

philosopher, the teacher of Barea Soranus (q. v.), 
who was the chief witness against his upright 
pupil when accused of treason under Nero. See 
Juv. iii. 116, with Mayor’s note. 

Egypt. See Aegyptus. 

Eicostd (ftVocmJ). A customs duty of one-twen¬ 
tieth (five per cent.) upon all commodities exported 
or imported by sea in the States of the allies sub¬ 
ject to Athens. This tax was first imposed in 
B.c. 413-412, in the place of the direct tribute 
(<f>opos) which had up to this time been paid by 
the subject allies; and the change was made with 
the hope of raising a greater revenue (Time. vii. 
28). This tax, like so many others, was farmed, 
aud the farmers of it were called ducoorohoyoi. 

Eidothea (Ecdodca). A sea-goddess, daughter 
of Proteus (q. v.), the old mau of the sea (Horn. 
Od. iv. 366). 

Eidyllia. See Idyllium. 

Einsiedeln Poems. A name given to the ex¬ 
tensive fragments of two bucolic poems in Latiu 
of unknown authorship, contained in a MS. of the 
tenth century found at Einsiedeln. One has forty- 
nine hexameters and the other thirty-nine. The 
first is a poetical contest and the second a dia¬ 
logue. The last line of the second poem is that 
of Verg. Eel. iv. 10. Both poems praise Nero in a 
fulsome veiu. For criticism see Biicheler in the 
Rhein. Museum, xxvi. 235; aud Peiper in the pref¬ 
ace to his Senecae Trag. snppl. (Breslau, 1870). The 
style resembles that of Calpurnius (q. v.). 

Ei'on ('Htwif). A town in Thrace, at the mouth 
of the Strymon, twenty-five stadia from Amphipo- 
lis, of which it was the harbour (Time. iv. 102). 

Eiren or Iren (eipgp, \pgv). The third class of 
Spartan youth with regard to age, the series being: 


iraidts (aged 7-18), ptWlparts (18-20), Zpavtt (2O-30)i 
The last were distinguished again as wpuriowt 
or trfaipds, according as they were near the lov¬ 
er or upper limit (Pint. Lye. 17). The boys tad 
youths forming a fiova or tXa chose as their leader 
(fiovayot) the wisest and bravest of the yarn 
(Plut. ib.; Xeu. Rep . Lac. ii. 11). These leaden 
excepted, the lpouts partook with their elder* of 
the commou meal (dvdptia). See Miiller, Dorint, 
| ii. 315 ; Gilbert, Staatsalterth. i. pp. 68,71; and the 
article Education; on the form of the word,see 
Kuhn’s Zeitschr. viii. 53; Philol. x. 431; and Cart 
Stud. iv. 1, 116. 

Eirdnd (E ipgvrj). See IrenJs. 

Eiresiond (dpKruuvrj). See Pyanepsia. 

Eisagogeis (fiaayayds). In Attic law, a term 
which denotes (1) the name of auy ordiuary mag¬ 
istrates to whom application was made for the 
purpose of bringing a case (eurayeiv) into the 
proper court; and (2) particular magistrates, 
probably ten in number, choseu by lot to try 
(daaytiv) some sorts of tpprjvoi ducat. See Emu* 
NOI Dikai ; and the Corp. Inscript. Gr. i. 37,38. 

Eiaangelia (daayysXia). Properly, an announce¬ 
ment made in presence of a legal authority. In 
Attic jurisprudence it was a special form of pub¬ 
lic prosecution, instituted especially for offences 
which appeared to inflict injury, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, upon the State, but which it was impracti¬ 
cable to prosecute under the regular and customary 
procedure. The accusation was pnt into writiug 
aud handed in to the Senate; if the Senate re¬ 
ceived it the accused was arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. Bat if tbe 
charge were one of treason or an attack npon the 
constitution this was not allowed. If tbe voting 
on the guilt or innocence of the accused were un¬ 
favourable, the Senate itself fixed tbe penalty, sup¬ 
posing it fell short of the amount which lay within 
its competence (500 drachmae, or $83). If not, tbe 
Senate referred the case at ouce to one of the courts 
of the Heliaea, or even to the cmcXifaia, or Assem¬ 
bly, to which the prosecutor might, indeed, have 
applied from the first. If the eccletia decided to 
take up the case, the first thing it did was to fix 
the penalty in case there were no legal provisions 
on this point. It then either entered on tbe in¬ 
vestigation and decided the case or banded it over 
to a court of law. The name daayy*\ia was also 
given to the prosecution of judges in office for neg¬ 
lect of their duties, aud to certain charges lodged 
before the arcbons—namely, charges against chil¬ 
dren for ill-treatment of parents, against husbands 
for ill-treatment of heiresses, and against guardi¬ 
ans for ill-treatment of their wards. See Archox. 

Elsiteria (dcriTrjpia, sc. Upd). Sacrifices offered 
at Athens, upon entrance into office; according to 
Saidas (s. v.) upon the first day of the new year, 
which in consequence was kept as a holiday. Be¬ 
sides the higher magistrates, the Senate offered 
flairffpia through one of its members chosen for 
the purpose (Demosth. c. Mid. p. 552, $ 114 > 
When an embassy set ont, at least on tbs moot 
important occasions, the Senate and principal 
magistrates offered da-vnjpta for its success and 
dined together. Tbe t£iT7jpia on going out of 
office (Hesych.) are less well attested (ScMmaao, 
Assemblies, p. 306). 

Eisph6ra ( da<fx>pa). An income- taX| levied 
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in extraordinary oases. It was based on the So- 
louian division of classes into Pentaooeiomedimni, 
Hippeie , Zeugitae, and Theta , the last of whom 
were not taxed at all. The taxable capital was 
estimated at twelve times a man’s net income 
as estimated by himself. In the cose of the Pen - 
taamomedimni, with a minimum income of 500 
drachmae and minimum capital of6000 drachmae 
( = 1 talent, or (1080), the whole property was 
treated as taxable capital (riprjpa). In the case 
of the Hippeis (300-3600 drachmae), five sixths in 
that of the Zeugitae (150-1800 drachmae), five 
ninths, or 1000 drachmae. The first instance of 
the levy of an eiepkora occurred iu B.c. 428. In 
B.c. 378 another method of levying it was intro¬ 
duced under the archon Nausinicns. According 
to this, the taxable capital of the highest class 
was fixed at one fifth of the whole property. The 
resident aliens (/uroucoc), as well as the citizeus, 
were liable to pay the eiepkora. On the method 
of collecting it, see 8ymmoriae. 

Blaea (’EAata). An ancient city on the coast 
of Aeolis in Asia Minor, which at one time served 
as the harbour of Pergamus. The gulf on which 
it stood was named after it Sinus Elalticus. 

Elaeothesium (tkaioBiaiov). The oiling-room 
in a set of baths, where the oils and unguents 
were kept, and to which the bather retired to be 
rubbed and auointed. In large establishments a 
separate chamber was appropriated for this pur¬ 
pose, a4joining the frigidarium , or cold chamber 
(Vitruv. v. 11, 2). See Balneae. 

Elams or Elens ('EXcuovr or ’EAcovr)* A town 
on the southeast point of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
with a harbour and an keroum of Protesitails. See 
Herod, vi. 140. 

Elagabfilus. (1) Elagabal, a deity among the 
Phoenicians. This deity, according to Capitolinus 
(Macr.9) and Aurelius Victor, was the Sun. Lam- 
pridius, however, fluctuates between the Sun and 
Iupiter, while Spartianus ( Caracal !. 11) leaves 
it uncertain. The orthography of the name is 
also disputed, some writing it Elagabal, others 
Eleagabal and Alagabal. Herod ian gives us an 
accurate description of the form under which 
this deity was worshipped (v. 3, 10 foil.); 
be also informs us that by this appellation 
the 8nn was meant, and that the deity in 
question was revered not only by the Syr¬ 
ians, but that the native satraps and bar¬ 
barian kings were accustomed to send splen¬ 
did presents to his shrine. According to 
Herodian, the god Elagabalus was worshipped 
under the form of a large black stone, round 
below and terminating above in a point — 
in other words, of a conical shape. This de¬ 
scription is confirmed by the medals of Emesa, 
the principal seat of his worship, on which 
the conical stone is represented. So also, on the 
medals of Antoninus Pius, struck in this same 
city, an eagle appears perched on a cone. 
The same thing appears on medals of Cara- 
calla, and on one an eagle with expanded 
wings stauds before a conical stone in the 
middle of a hexastyle temple. (2) M. Au¬ 
relius AntonTnu 8 , a Roman emperor. He 
was the grandson of Maesa, sister to the em¬ 
press Iulia, the wife of Septimins Severus. 
Maesa had two daughters, Soaemias or Se- 
miamira, the mother of the subject of this ar- 
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tide, and Mammaea, mother of Alexander Seve¬ 
rus. The true name of Elagabalus was Varius 
Avitus Baasiann8, and he was reported to have 
been the illegitimate son of Caracalla. He was 
born at Antioch, a.d. 204. Maesa took care of 
his infancy, and placed him, when five years of 
age, in the temple of the Sun at Emesa, to be ed¬ 
ucated as a priest; and through her influence he 
was made, while yet a boy, high-priest of the 
Sun. That divinity was called in Syria Elagabal, 
whence the young Varius assumed the name of 
Elagabal us. After the death of Caracalla and t he 
elevation of Macrinns, the latter having incurred 
by his severity the dislike of the soldiers, Maesa 
availed herself of this feeling to iuduce the offi¬ 
cers to rise iu favour of her grandson, whom she 
presented to them as the son of the murdered Car¬ 
acalla. Elagabalus, who was then in his fifteenth 
year, was proclaimed emperor by the legion sta¬ 
tioned at Emesa. Having put himself at their 
head, he was attacked by Macrinns, who at first 
had the advantage; but he and his mother Soae¬ 
mias, with great spirit, brought the soldiers again 
to the charge and defeated Macrinns, who was 
overtaken in his flight and put to death, a.d. 218. 
Elagabalus, having entered Antioch, wrote a letter 
to the Senate, professing to take for his model Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, a name revered at Rome; 
and he also assumed that emperor's name. The 
Senate acknowledged him, and he set out for Rome, 
but delayed for several months on bis way amid fes¬ 
tivities and amusemeuts, and at last stopped at 
Nicomedia for the winter. In the following year he 
arrived at Rome and began a career of debauchery, 
extravagance, and cruelty which lasted the re¬ 
maining three years of his reign, aud the disgust¬ 
ing details of which are given by Lampridins, Hero¬ 
dian, aud Dio Cassius. He surrounded himself 
with gladiators, actors, aud other base favourites, 
who made an unworthy use of their influence. 
He married several wives, among others a Ves- 
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tal. Tbe imperial palace became a scene of de¬ 
bauch and open prostitution. Elagabalus, being 
attached to tbe superstitious of the East, raised a 
temple on the Palatine Hill to the Syrian god whose 
name he bore, and plundered the temples of the 
Roman gods to enrich his own. He put to death 
many senators, and established a senate of wom¬ 
en, under the presidency of liis mother, Soaemias, 
which body decided all questions relative to wom¬ 
en’s dresses, and to visits, precedence, and amuse¬ 
ments. He wore liis pontifical vest as high-priest of 
the Sun, with a rich tiara on his head. His grand¬ 
mother Maesa, seeing his folly, thought of concil¬ 
iating the Romans by associating with him, as 
Caesar, his younger cousin, Alexander Severus, 
who soon became a favourite with the people. 
Elagabalus, who had consented to tbe associa¬ 
tion, became afterwards jealous of his cousin and 
wished to deprive him of his honours, but he 
could not obtain the consent of the Seuate. His 
next measure was to spread the report of Alexan¬ 
der's death, which produced an insurrection among 
the praetorians; and Elagabalus, haviug repaired 
to the camp to quell the mutiny, was murdered, 
together with his mother and his favourites, and 
liis body was thrown into the Tiber, a.d. 222. He 
was succeeded by Alexander Severus. Elagaba¬ 
lus was eighteen years of age at the time of his 
death, and had reigned three years, nine mouths, 
and four days (Lamprid. Elagab.; Herodian, v. 3 
foil.; Dio Cass, lxxviii. 31 foil.; lxxix. 1 foil.). 

Elaphebolia («Xa$q$oXta). The greatest festi¬ 
val iu the tow n of Hyampolis in Phocis, aud cele¬ 
brated in honour of Artemis, in commemoration, 
it is said, of a victory which its inhabitants had 
gained over the Thessalians, who had ravaged the 
country and reduced the Phocians in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town nearly to the last extremi¬ 
ty (Pint. De Mul. Firt. p. 244 B ; Pausan. x. 35, $ 4). 
The only particular which we know of its cele- 
bratiou is, that a peculiar kind of cake (cXacfros) 
was made on the occasion (Atlien. xv. p. 646 e). 
These cakes were, as their name indicates, proba¬ 
bly made iu the shape of a stag or a deer aud of¬ 
fered to the goddess. 

Elaphebolion (’EXat/n/^oXian;). The ninth month 
of the Attic year, answering to tbe last of March 
and the early part of April. See Calendarium. 

El&ra (*E\dpa). The daughter of Orchomenus 
or Minyus, and mother by Zeus of the giant Tityus. 
Through fear of Herd, Zeus concealed her under 
the earth (Apollod. i. 4, 1). 

Elatea (’EXdrcia). (1) A town in Phocis (Pau- 
aau. x. 34, $ 1), situated uear the Cepbissus in a 
fertile valley, which was an importaut pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia. (2) A town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, uear Gonui. (3) Or Elatrea, a town in 
Epirus, uear the sources of the Cocytus. 

El&tus (*EXaror). One of the Lapithae, and 
father of Polyphemus and of Caeneus, who is 
hence called Elateius. 

Elaver. The modern Allier; a river in Aquita- 
nia, a tributary of the Liger (Loire). 

Elea. See Velia. 

Eleatic School. See Philosofhia. 

Electra (’HXlrrpa). (1) One of the Oceanides, 
wife of Atlas, and mother of Dardanus by Zeus 
(Ovid, Fast . iv. 31). (2) A daughter of Atlas and 

Pleiond, and one of the Pleiades. (See Pleiades.) 


(3) One of tbe daughters of Agamemnon (q.v.). 
Upon the murder of her father, after his return fnim 
Troy, Electra rescued her brother 
Orestes, then quite young, from 
the fury of Aegisthus, by despatch¬ 
ing him to the court of her uncle 
Stropbius, king of Phocis. There 
Orestes formed the well-known at¬ 
tachment for his cousin Pylades, 
which, iu tbe end, led to the mar¬ 
riage of Electra with that prince. 
According to one account, Electra 
had previously been compelled, by 
Aegisthus, to become the wife of a 
Mycenean rustic, who, haviug re¬ 
garded her merely as a sacred trust 
confided to him by the gods, restored her to Ores¬ 
tes on the return of that priuce to Mycenae aud 
on his accession to the throne of his ancestors. 
Electra became, by Pylades, the mother of two 
sous, Stropbius aud Medon. Her story has formed 
the basis of three extant plays, the Choephori of 
Aeschylus, aud the Electra of Sophocles aud Eurip¬ 
ides. See Orestes. 

Electrides Insfilae. See Eridancs. 

Electrum ( r/Xacrpos or ffXticTpov). Lepsins has 
maintained ( Ueber die Metalle in den dgypt. /»- 
schriften , Appendix) that the early Greek usage 
was to employ the masculine form w'hen the mix¬ 
ture of gold and silver w r as intended; the neuter 
form wdien the mineral wdiich we call amber was 
mcaut. It is likely that the Greeks were ac¬ 
quainted in very early times with the use of am¬ 
ber, trade in this mineral having taken place in 
pre-historic days between North and South Europe. 
They must also have been early acquainted with 
the compounded metal, since gold alike in Asia 
and Europe is commonly found mixed with silver. 
Which of the two substances, therefore, was first 
called electrum is a matter quite open to dispute. 
They will be spoken of iu turn. 

(1) Amber. Beads of amber were found in the 
royal tombs at Mycenae, and chemical analysis 
(Schliemauu, Tiryns y p. 370) has proved that this 
amber came from the Baltic and not from else¬ 
where. Similar beads have also been found in tbe 
very early tombs at Ialysus in Rhodes. At a later 
period amber is mentioned in the Odyssey (xv.460, 
xviii. 295) as a material of necklaces. In one of 
these passages the necklace is spoken of as an im¬ 
port from Phoenicia. It is also stated (iv. 73) that 
the walls of the palace of Menelaiis were adorned 
with amber, as well as with gold, silver, and ivory. 
The author of the Shield of Heracles , ascribed to 
Hesiod, speaks of that shield (141) as adorned with 
electrum, iu which case, however, the metal may 
be meant. In South Italy amber was used in 
the archaic period as a material for statuettes 
and reliefs; many specimens of this kind of work 
are in the British Museum. It is probable that 
the amber of early Greece was imported by tbe 
Phoenicians who sailed round the coast to tbe 
north of Europe, especially in view of the fact that 
after the Homeric Age amber disappeared from 
Greek tombs, and does not again figure until Ro¬ 
man times, wiien a regular trade with the Baltic 
coast had sprung up. 

(2) Mixed Gold and Silver. The earliest cer¬ 
tain meiitiou of this mixed metal as electnim 
(rather rfXtKrpos) is in Sophocles's Antigone , 1037, 
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a wbere the substance is said to come from Sardis; 
for Sardis by the Pactolus was noted in antiquity 
as the place whence came the river-gold, mixed 
when fonnd with a considerable percentage of sil¬ 
ver. Herodotus, however, speaking of this same 
Sardian metal iii connection with the donaria of 
Croesus to Delphi (i. 50), calls it white gold, Xcvxor 
Xpvvos. Pliny remarks ( H. N. xxxiii. $ 80) that 
gold is invariably fouud mixed with silver (which 
is true), and that when the proportion of silver 
reaches a fifth the metal is called electrum. He 
adds that electrum was made by art as w f ell as 
found. 

This white gold or electrum is used on the 
sword-blades found at Mycenae for purposes of 
iulayiug. Iu later times it was used, as being a 
harder material than gold, for objects iu which 
hardness was desirable. By far the most impor¬ 
tant use to which it was put was as a material for 
•coins. 

Iu the seventh century B.C., or possibly late iu 
the eighth, the kings of Lydia began to issue 
stamped money of electrum, using probably the 
metal in its natural state, aud the maritime cities 
■of the Asiatic coast aud of Euboea adopted the 
idea. (See Pondera.) For some time, until silver 


Early Electrum Stater, probably struck at Miletus 
before b.c. 623. (British Museum.) 

was first minted at Aegina, all the coinage of the 
world consisted of stamped pellets of electrum, 
though no doubt unstamped bars of gold and silver 
•circulated with them. It is observed by Mr. Head 
{Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, p.254), in his account 
of early electrum coins, that the mixed metal had 
two advantages over pure gold in circulation: (1) 
it was more durable; (2) the proportionate value 
•of gold to silver being 13J to 1 (Herodotus says 13), 
and electrum being of three-fourths the value of 
gold, each coin of electmra would pass as the 
equivalent of ten silver bars of equal weight. 

Croesus is believed to have first introduced into 
Asia coiued money of gold and silver in place of 
electrum. See Numismatics. 

Election (’HXcxrpiW). Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Alcmen^, the wife of 
Amphitryon. 8ee Amphitryon. 

Electryond (*H XcKTpvwvij). A patronymic given 
to Alcmen£, daughter of Electryon. 

Ble-gia (cXcyctov, a distich consisting of an hex¬ 
ameter line followed by a pentameter; then in 
the plural, a collection of such distichs, aud hence 
VX<ycia). The general term in Greek for any poem 
written in the elegiac metre, a combination of the 
-dactylic hexameter and pentameter in a couplet. 
The word cXeyor is probably not Greek, but bor¬ 
rowed from the Lydians, aud means a plaintive 
melody accompanied by the fin to. How it hap¬ 
pened that the word was applied to elegiac poetry, 
the earliest representatives of which by no means 
confined it to mournful subjects, is doubtful. It 
may be that the term was chosen only in reference 
to the mnsical setting, the elegy having originally 
been accompanied by the fiutc. Like the epic, the 
19 


elegy was a production of the Ionians of Asia Minor. 
(See Epos.) Its dialect was the same as that of 
the epos, and its metre only a variation of the 
epic metre, the peutameter being no more than an 
abbreviation of the hexameter. The elegy marks 
the first transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, Callinus 
of Ephesus (about B.c. 700) and Tyrtaeus of Aphid- 
nae in Attica (about b.c. 600), gave it a decidedly 
wrarlike and political direction, and so did Solon 
(B.c. 640-559) in his earlier poems, though his later 
elegies have mostly a contemplative character. 
The elegies of Theoguis of Megara (about B.c. 540), 
though gnomic and erotic, are essentially political. 
The first typical representative of the erotic elegy 
was Mimnermus of Colophon, an elder contemporary 
of Solon. The elegy of mourning or sorrow' was 
brought to perfection by Simonides (q. v.) of Ceos 
(died B.c. 469). After him the emotional element 
predominated. Antimachus of Colophon (about B.c. 
400) gave the elegy a learned tinge, and was thus 
the prototype of the elegiac poets of Alexandria, 
Phauocles, Philetas of Cos, Herraesianax of Colo¬ 
phon, and Callimachus (q. v.) of Cyrcn6, the master 
of them all. The subject of the Alexandriau elegy 
is sometimes the passion of love, with its pains 
and pleasures, treated through the medium of 
images aud similes taken from mythology; some¬ 
times learned narrative of fable aud history, from 
which personal emotion is absent. 

This type of elegy, with its learned and obscure 
manner, was taken up and imitated at Rome tow¬ 
ards the end of the Republic. The Romans soon 
easily surpassed their Greek masters both in 
warmth and sincerity of feeling aud in finish of 
style. The elegies of Catullus are among their 
earliest attempts; but in the Augustan Age, in 
the hands of Cornelius Gallus, Propertius, Tibul¬ 
lus, and Ovid, the elegiac style was entirely appro¬ 
priated by Latin literature. Ovid, in his Fasti, 
showed how a learned subject could be treated in 
this metre. From his time onward the elegiac 
metre was constantly employed, and was used even 
in schools for practice in style. In the later liter¬ 
ature it was applied, like the epic metre, to every 
possible subject, as, for instance, by Rntilius Nama- 
tianus in the description of his return from Rome 
to Gaul (a.d. 416). Iu the sixth century a.d. the 
poet Maximianns, born in Etrnria at the beginning 
of that century, is a late instance of a genuine ele¬ 
giac poet. 

On the elegy, see an article by O. Crusius in the 
Woehenschrift fur klass. Phil, for 1885; Eichuer, De 
Poetarum Lat. Distichis (Breslau, 1866); Prien, 
Symmetric nnd Responsion der rom. Elegie (Liibeck, 
1867); Madvig iu his Adrei'saria, ii. 110; and 
Grnppe, Die rom. Elegie, ed. by Schulze (Berlin, 
1884). 

Elenchus. A large drop car-ring consisting of 
a single pearl; also often w’orn as a bangle (Plin 
H. N. ix. 56; Jnv. vi. 459). See Inauris. 

Eleos (*EX«or). An Atheuian deity personify¬ 
ing pity (Pausan. i. 17, $ 1). 

Elephant ind (*EXc^m/viV? j prjaros). An islaud in 
the Nile, with a city of the same name, opposite to 
Syene, nnd seven stadia below' the Little Cataract. 
It was the frontier station of Egypt towards Ethio¬ 
pia, and w'as strongly garrisoned under the Per¬ 
sians and the Romans (Ptol. iv. 5, $ 70). The orig¬ 
inal name of the island was Ebo—Eb being in the 
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lauguage of hieroglyphics symbolical of the ele- 
phaut and of ivory. Here was a temple of Cnuphis 
and here also a Nilometer. Mauy important in¬ 
scriptions have been found here; and until 1822 
(when they were destroyed by the governor) there 
existed the ruins of the temple and of a granite 
gateway of the time of Alexander III. See Ma- 
riette, Monuments of Upper Egypt (1877); A. B. 
Edwards, A Thousand Miles up the Nile (1877). 

Elcphantis (*E \€<f>avris). The author of erotio 
and indecent books, generally supposed to have 
been a woman, but of whose personality nothing 
is known. See Mart. xii. 43,4; Suet. Tib. 43. 

ElSphas (cXc^xzr, ebur; elephant us , poet., Verg. 
Georg, iii. 26; Jen. iii. 464, vi. 896). African ivory 
was known to the ancients, through Phoenician 
trade, long before the elephant. Accordingly, early 
writers—Homer, Hesiod, Pindar—speak of the 
material only. Herodotus, indeed, was aware of 
its origin (iv. 191; Plin. H. N. viii. $ 7), but the 
Greeks generally only became acquainted with the 
animal from the Macedonian expeditions into Asia, 
the Homans from the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. 
Both words—cXc^ar, ebur — possibly contaiu the 
Egyptian db, “ ivory,elephant” 
(Schrader, Linguist, histor. 
Forsch. zur Handelsgesch. i. 71 . 

The use of ivory in the man¬ 
ufacture of small objects of use 
or ornament, and for purposes 
of decoration, is earliest in 
Egypt and Assyria. There have 
been found, for instance, casta¬ 
nets, stick-handles, hilts and 
hefts, combs, flutes, sceptres, 
caskets, statuettes, made of the 
tusk, and many different arti¬ 
cles of furniture inlaid with it. 
In Homer, besides its employ- 
ivory Spoon. nient when carved in mass, it 
(Schlieinann.) is referred to in connection with 
walls, doors, harness, etc., and 
was then probably attached in plates by nails to 
a metal or wooden ground. In later times true 
inlaying was resorted to, and almost every kind of 
furniture, as beds, sofas, thrones, carriages even, 
enriched with the precious material. 

Among objects not enumerated above may be 
mentioned masks and writing-tablets. The latter 
(8«Xrot, libri elephaniini\ with two, three, or more 
leaves ( diptych a, triplycha, pentap- 
tyeha f etc.), were either entirely, 
or had their covers only, of ivory. 

Those extant are chiefly of the 
later Homan age. They are of two 
classes, consularia and ecclesiastica f 
distinguished by the subjects of 
the carvings on their covers, the 
former being figures of consuls at 
the pompa circensis, missiones , etc., 
while the latter are of a Biblical 
nature (Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst , 

$ 312, n.3). They were presented 
to officers and dignitaries to com¬ 
memorate their appointment. See 
Diptycha. 

For further information see H. Bltimner, Teehnol. 
u. Terminol. d. Geicerbe, etc., ii. 361-375, where there 
is a full bibliography; and cf. the article Chrys- 
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Elephenor (EXf<£i )va>p). The sou of Chalcodou 
and MelanippG, and prince of the Abantes. He wa& 
oue of the suitors of Helen, and led a force against 
Troy, before which city he was slain by Agenor. 

Eleuainia (to y E\§v(rivia). A title chiefly ap¬ 
plied to a festival held by the Athenians in the 
autumn, iu honour of Demeter, Persephone, and 
Iacchus, consisting of sacrifices, processions, and 
certain mystical ceremouies. It was oue of the 
most important festivals of Greece. 

The mythical origin of the Eleusinia is con¬ 
tained in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, which 
tells how Persephone, while gathering flowers, 
was, with the connivance of Zeus, carried off by 
the god of the lower world, Hades or Polydegiuon 
(the great receiver); and how her mother Deme¬ 
ter, daughter of Hhea, searching distractedly for 
her child, is advised by Hecatd to consult Helios, 
who sees all things; and how Helios in pity tells 
her that Zeus has granted to Hades to carry off 
her daughter to be his wife. Forthwith Demeter 
changes herself into an old woman ; and as she 
wanders forth disconsolate through the world she 
comes to Eleusis, and sits down on tbe cheerless 
stone by a well. The daughters of Celeus, the 
king of Eleusis, come to the well to draw water. 
They bring her to their home, where Metauira, 
wife of Celeus, gives her the latest born child, De- 
mophoon, to nurse. But Demeter is still bowed 
down with grief; she sits dignified but silent in 
her room, till the jests and raillery of Ianib£, the 
servant-maid, at last make her smile. She con¬ 
sents to take food aud drink, but will have no 
wine, only a mixture (kvkcvv) of water with bar¬ 
ley-meal and mint. Days go on, and the child 
Demophoon thrives beyond what mortal child 
was wont, for a goddess was his nurse; she used 
to anoint him daily with ambrosia aud place him 
iu the fire by night. But a little more time aud 
the child would have been immortal, when one 
uight Metauira sjvw the nurse place him in the 
tire aud cried aloud with terror. Then the anger 
of Demeter blazed forth, aud the aged nurse trans¬ 
formed herself into the goddess, told who she was, 
what she had iutended to do, and how that the 
little faith of the mother had robbed the child of 
immortality, and finally bade the people of Eleu¬ 
sis to erect a temple for her ou the hill above tbe 
fountain, when she herself would prescribe the 
services they must perform in order to gain her 
favour. They did so, and Demeter dwelt there, 
shunning all association with the other gods who 
had been parties to the carrying off of her daugh¬ 
ter. For a year Demeter dwelt there—a year 
of want, for nothing grew; and the human race 
would have perished, had not Zeus agreed that 
Persephond should return. Gladly did Persepho¬ 
ne obey the summons of Hermes; but Hades per¬ 
suaded her to eat a pomegranate seed before she 
left, and that prevented her staying away from 
him for a whole year. So Persephone returns 
and great is the joy of mother and daughter, in 
which the faithful Hecate sympathizes. Rhea is 
then sent down by Zeus to her daughter and ef¬ 
fects the reconciliation. The com comes up in 
abundance in the Harian plain ; Demeter returns 
to Olympus to dwell with the gods, and prescribes 
to Celeus and to his sous Triptolemus, Diocles, 
and Eumolpu8 the solemnities and divine services 
that were in future time to be paid her; and 
hence the famous Eleusiuiau Mysteries were a 
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direct appointment of the great goddess Demeter There is no donbt that they were held iu the month 
herself. Anthesterion, when there were the first 6igus of 

Snch was the story of the origin of the myste- returning vegetation just after field-work began 
ries; but how the mysteries came to be Atheuian ( C. /. G. 103, 1. 20). The exact date cannot be 
depends on another story, which concerns the tin- i fixed, but Monunseu’s suggestion is most proha- 
ion of Eleusis with Athens. Erechtheus warred I ble, that the chief day was the 20th, the same day 
with the Elensinians (Pausau. i. 38, 3), who were of the month as the Greater Mysteries were held 
helped by one Eumolpus, a Thracian, son of Posei- ou in Boedromiou, to which the Lesser Mysteries 
don (Apollod. iii. 14,4) and founder of the mysteries had many points of similarity, even in matters 
(Lucian, Demon. 34). The difficulties connected connected with the calendar — e. g. the same 
with the exact birthplace and geuealogical position length of the mystery tmee (C. I. G. 71). Momm- 
of Eumolpus (see Roscher, Lexikon der Mythol. s. v. sen supposes that the 19th was a day of prepara- 
Eumolpu$) we may pass over, remembering that he tion, and the 20th and 21st the special mystery 
is, according to this legend, a foreigner (Plut. De days. These Lesser Mysteries were considered as 
Emilio, p. 607,10). Eleusis was conquered, and to a prelude to the Greater (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 
the Athenians fell the political headship, but to 845), being on a much smaller scale; but initiation 
the family of Eumolpus and the daughters of the iu the Lesser was generally required before the can- 
Elensinian king Celeus was assigned the high- didate could present himself for initiation into the 
priesthood ( Upotyavria ) of the Eleusinian worship. Greater (Plat. Gorg. 497 C). The mysteries at Agrao 
The other family which held a priesthood in the consisted probably to a large extent of purifications, 
mysteries, the Kerykes, were said to have been de- for which the water of the llissns was much used 
scended from Keryx, the son of Eumolpus; though (Polyaen. v. 17). They were held more especially 
the family itself considered its ancestors to have in honour of Persephone, called Pherrephatta here, 
been Hermes and Aglauros, daughter of Erech- than of Demeter (Schol. ou Aristoph. Plut. 845). 
thens, and so genuine Athenians (Pausau. i. 38,3). It appears that the carrying off of Persephond 
Mysteries were celebrated in honour of Demeter, was the most important representation in these 
Persephone, and Dionysus iu Asia Minor (e. g. at mysteries. Again we hear that at Agrao the fate 
Cyzicus); in Egypt on Lake Mareotis (Strab. xvii. of Dionysus was pourtrayed (piprjpa rSav wept rov 
p. 800); in Sicily at Gela and elsewhere (Herod, vii. Atovvaov, Steph. Byzant. s. v. *Ay pat). The death 
153; Diod.Sic. v.77); in Boeotiaat Plataea (Herod, of Diouysus-Zagreus took place ou the 13th of 
ix.62,65,101); in many parts of Arcadia (Pausau. Anthesterion, the day on which the festival of the 
ii. 14, 1; viii. 15, 1); and iu Messenia at Andauia Chytri was held (see Dionysia); so perhaps on 
(Pausan. iv. 1, 5). But the most splendid and im- the ninth day after, the 21st (for funeral rites on 
portaut of all the Eleusinia were those of Attica, the ninth day after death, the evara, see Aesch. 
which may be regarded as having consisted of two Ctesiph. $ 225), the funeral ceremony may have 
parts: (1) the Lesser Mysteries at Agrae, and (2) been held aud his violent death related in a 
the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis. drama. A great many, especially strangers, were 

(1) The Lesser Mysteries at Agrae (ra cV initiated into these mysteries who did not pro- 
’ Ay pais). These were held iu the spring at Agrae, ceed to initiation into the regular Eleusinia; the 
a place on the ilissus, southeast of the Acropolis, legend, too, said it w as for the purpose of initiat- 



Initlatlon of Heracles. (Vase from Panticapaeum.) 
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ing Heracles, who was a strauger and according 
to the primitive regulations could not be initiat¬ 
ed into the Eleusiuia, that these Lesser Mysteries 
were established (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 845, 
1013). 

(2) The Greater Mysteries at E leu sis. 
Two days are fixed by definite evidence—viz. the 
16th Boedromion for the *AXafic pvarat (Polyaeu. 
iii. 11 % 11; De Glor. Ath. 349 fin.), and the 20th for 
the Iacchus day (Plut. Cam. 19, Choc. 28). The 
fixing of other days depends on conjecture, but 
can be determined with a considerable degree of 
certainty. A month before the middle of Boedro¬ 
mion—i. e. the middle of Metageitniou—the (nrov- 
do(f>6pot used to announce the mystery truce to 
the neighbouring States (Aesch. Fats. Ley. $ 133), 
so as to give the strangers time to make all ar¬ 
rangements necessary for a visit to Athens. Dur¬ 
ing the latter portion of this month the votary 
who intended to be initiated used to betake him¬ 
self to some private man who had gone through 
all the grades of initiation, was examiued by him 
as to his freedom from siu, received instruction as 
to what purifications and offerings were necessary 
to gain the favour of the goddesses, and submitted 
the actual offerings for his inspection and approv¬ 
al. This instructor was the pvorayvyos. He 
certified to the Hierophant the fitness of the appli¬ 
cant and introduced him, this proceeding being 
apparently called arvoTaais. Sincere devotees ap¬ 
pear to have fasted for nine days (cf. Horn. Hymn. 
Dem. 47), from the 13th to the 21st—i. e. ate nothiug 
during the day, taking whatever food they did 
take between sunset and sunrise, like the Mahom- 
edans duriug Ramadan; and votaries generally 
appear to have abstained from domestic birds, fish, 
pomegranates, apples, and beaus (Porphyr. Abst. iv. 
16). On the 15tli of Boedromion the formal assem¬ 
blage ( dyvppos, Hesych s. v.) was held of those 
citizens and strangers who intended to take part 
in the mysteries—though this assemblage does uot 
appear to have been absolutely essential, at least 
in late times (C.I.G. 523). At the beginning of 
the 16th, iu the evening (the day is reckoued from 
sunset to sunset), Chabrias’s distribution of w ine 
to the people in honour of his victory at Naxos used 
to take place (Plut. Phoc. 6); and the next morn¬ 
ing begau the first formal act of the festival—viz. 
the rrpopprjaris or "AXaflc pvorai. A proclamation 
was made by the Archou Basileus (Poll. viii. 90) 
and by the Hierophant and Daduchus in the Stoa 
Poecil6 (Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. 369), for the depart¬ 
ure of all strangers and all murderers; and then 
the order for purification giveu, “ Ye mystac, to the 
sea!” The ** sea” w'as sometimes the Piraeus (Plut. 
Phoc. 28), though probably only iu time of Attica 
being occupied by enemies; but generally the 'P*i- 
roi, two salt streams ou the Sacred Road, one dedi¬ 
cated to Demeter, the other to Cord, which con¬ 
tained fish that the priests alone were allowed to 
eat (Pausan. i. 38, 1; Hesych. s. v.). The next day, 
the 17th, sacrifices (Upeia) were offered for the 
safety of the State by the Archou Basileus aud the 
*tti ptXrjTai in the Eleusiuium at Athens; and at all 
these sacrifices the 6tiopoi of foreign States seem to 
have taken part (Eurip. Suppl. 173). The night of 
the I8th may have been spent by the very devout 
iu sleeping in the Temple of Aesculapius, south¬ 
west of the Acropolis, or iu the Iaccheum (Boeckh 
on C. I. G. 481), also called the Temple of Demeter. 
It was just where the road from the Piraeus entered 


Atheus (Pausan. i. 2,4). The early morning of tbit 
day till about 9 a.m. was devoted to ordiuary bun- 
ness, as we fiud decrees issued bearing that date 
(Mommsen, pp. 95, 225, 226). After this hour the 
Epidauria w as celebrated in the Temple of Detneto 
or Iacchus and iu the Temple of Aesculapius. It 
was, as has been seen, a supplementary sacrifice for 
those who came late, and legend said it was insti¬ 
tuted for the sake of Aesculapius, who himself 
came late for the mysteries. Donbtless, however, 
the thought really lay in this, that Aesculapius 
w'as supposed by his wondrous skill to have raised 
again Iacchus from the dead, and the festival prob¬ 
ably was incorporated in the Eleusiuia when tbe 
w'orship of Epidaurus became connected with that 
of Atheus (Herod, v. 82). Meanwhile there were 
being brought from Eleusis certain religious ob¬ 
jects—playthings, it was said, of the child Iacchui 
—bone (dorpayaXos), top (orpo/3tXor), ball (cr^Mupa), 
apples ( prj\a)> tambourine (popfios), looking-glass 
(ecromrpop), fleece (ttokov ), fan (XtVvov), and such like, 
as is learned from Clement of Alexandria (Protrcpt. 
p. 15, ed. Potter; cf. Lobeck, Aglaopk . 701, 702). 
Phalli were perhaps also carried among these myi- 
tical objects (see Phallus) ; but w'e must remem¬ 
ber that the statue of Iacchus, as we shall see, 
which was carried in procession to Eleusis on the 
19th, was not kept at Eleusis during the year, but 
at Athens, having been brought back some day 
shortly after the conclusion of the mysteries; for 
there w'as no Iaccheum at Eleusis (Mommsen, 
p. 253). The Athenian Ephebi met this convoy at 
the Temple of Echo (evidence from in script ions in 
Mommsen, p.252), and conveyed it to Athens by 
nightfall. In the early morning of the 19th, there 
were occasionally decrees passed. In the forenoon 
the Iacchus procession started from the Eleusininm 
and proceeded to the Iaccheum, where they got the 
statue of Iacchus; perhaps then definitely organiied 
the procession in the building assigned for that pur¬ 
pose (Pausau. i. 2,4); and then passing through tbe 
Ceramicus (8chol. on Aristoph. Ran. 399) left Athens 
by the Sacred Gate (Plut. Sull. 14), priests and peo¬ 
ple crowned with myrtle and ivy, the rich ladies 
till the time of the orator Lycnrgus riding in car¬ 
riages (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 1014). Thestatueof 
Iacchus w T as probably that of a fair child crowned 
with myrtle and holding a torch, beuce called 
(jxoaefropos dtTTTfp in Aristophanes (Ran. 342). There 
w’ere many ceremouies to be performed as the pro¬ 
cession passed along the Sacred Way to Eleusis— 
ceremonies which had to be giveu up during tbe 
Peloponuesiau War, while Attica was invaded by 
the Pelopouuesians (Pint. Alcib. 34). One section 
of the procession repaired to the Cephissus and 
took baths therein, another to the bath by Auemo* 
c lit ns’s statue near the tomb of Scirus the sooth¬ 
sayer, who came from Dodoua to Eleusis to assist 
the Eleusiuians in the war against Erechtheus and 
was slain. The Pliytalidae sacrificed to Pbytalu* 
in Laciadae, where lay a temple to the Mourning 
(’A^ca) Demeter, and to Cord, with whose worship 
that of Athend and Poseidon was joined (Pausan 
i. 37, 2). At the palace of Crocou, the Crocouida* 
perhaps bound small bands of saffron thread round 
the right wrist and right foot of each myste* (cf. 
Phot. s. v. KpoKovv) } which was considered as a pro¬ 
tection from the evil eye. 

Occasionally duriug the procession the majority 
of those who took part in it indulged in flout*and 
gibes at one another, a proceeding called 
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pdf, the origin of which title is unknown, but is it was for these latter, the more highly initiated 
generally associated with the bridge over the Cepbis- mystae of at least a year’s standing, generally 
sns (Strab. ix. 400). Chants in honour of Iacchus ' called fVoirrai, that the ceremouies of the 23d were 
were snug constantly duriug the procession, w hich held, and they were the highest and greatest, 
swelled louder as wheu, near midnight, Iacchus Here, too, was probably a irapddtxris rd>v Upcov, 
arrived at Eleusis amid the blaze of torches (Soph, the sacrameutal words used in receiving which 
Ofd. Col. 1045). That the procession did not arrive being c’«c rvpndvov ffayop, ex Kvpfdakov tiriov , 
till late at night is plaiu from the splendid chorus €K€pvo<j)6prjaray xmo rov naorov xmibvov. All this 
in the Ion (1076 foil.), which sings of the torches undoubtedly points to the Phrygian worship of 
aiul of the moon and stars dauciug in heaven at the Sabazius, which was introduced by the Orphics 
sight. The journey from Athens to Eleusis is real- into the Eleusinian mysteries. On the afternoon 
ly only four hours long, but the various ceremonies of the 23d was held that portion of the feast which 
performed during the course of the procession ex- was called nXrjpoxoai (Athen. x. p. 496) or •nh'qpoxdr) 
tended it to three or four times its normal length. (Poll. x. 74), a sacrifice to the dead. The nXrjpoxdrf 
On the next morning certain sacrifices were per- was a broad-bottomed earthen jar, and two such 
formed, consisting probably in part of swiue, to were need in the ceremony, one filled with wine 
Demeter (Scbol. on Aristoph. Pax r, 374). An in- and the other with water, the contents of the one 
scription in Mommsen, p. 257, orders sacrifices to thrown to the east and of the other to the west, 
be made by the Upoiroiol to Hermes Enagonius, the while mystic words (vt teve) were spoken. This 
Graces, Artemis, and certaiu heroes, Telesidromus 1 sacrifice formed a fitting conclusion to the myste- 
and Trip to Jem us. It is not known what these j ries in the special sense, the pvoTrjpiaribts rjptpai. 
sacrifices were at Eleusis", at Andania they were, 1 It ended with a xm'prrc to the dead, which conclu- 
beside8 others, a sheep to Persephond and a sow i sion was called irpoxaiprjrfjpia (Harpocr. 161, 9). 
to Demeter. In later times the Epliebi made sup- The next morning, the 24tb, occurred perhaps 
plementary sacrifices of cattle. The bulls were the fiaWrjTvs, also called rimrai , a sort of sham 
brought unbound to the altar, aud the Ephebi fight, enjoined, it seems, in the Homeric hymn 
struggled with them to hold them as they were (267 foil.). There was a similar contest, called 
being sacrificed. \i0ofto\ia , at the festival of Damia aud Auxesia at 

The 22d and 23d were the pvoTTjpiwri&fs r)pipm, Troezen (cf. Pattsan. ii. 32,2). On this same morn- 
and the ceremonies celebrated thereon were nap- 1 ing and afternoon were the aywpes oradiaKoi. 
yvxtics- During the eveniug of the 22d w-as prob- They were called Eleusinia or Deraetria, and the 
ably what was called \apirdda>p fjptpa y which con- prize was some barley grown on the Rarian Plain 
sisted of a symbol of search after Cor6 w ith i (Schol. on Pind. 01. ix. 150, 166). There is no rea- 
torches (Lactant. Inst. i. 21), performed principal- son to suppose that these games were not annual 
ly by and for the less highly initiated, who con- (see Hermann, Gottesd. Alterth. $ 55, 39). In early- 
ducted the search crowned with myrtle, wearing times these games probably lasted two days; but 
a fawn-skin, and holding a wand, the mystagogues | in later times, on the 25th, the theatrical repre- 
of the several initiates taking part in the search ! sentations of the Aiopvaov rf^vtrai were held, and * 
—the whole proceeding being perhaps an inter- j we have some inscriptions referring to the sacri- 
lude in the story of Demeter and Cor6, which ap- fices offered by this guild. As time went on, the 
pears to have been represented in the temple on 26th and 27th appear to have been devoted to 
this night. After it, came with much ceremonial such theatrical exhibitions (Rangab£, 813, 6), held 
the partaking of the tcvicedtv, a mixture of mint, perhaps for the purpose of keeping the visitors in 
barley - meal, and water. This was a cardiual | the country. The people do not appear to have 
feature in the ceremony, being, if w-e may so say, a returned to Athens in a regular procession, though 
participation in the Eleusinian sacrament. It was Lenormaut thinks tbey;did,and that the yc(f>vpt(Tpbs 
in remembrance of Demeter being refreshed after and the TrXijpoxdrj were incidents in that return 
her long wandering aud fruitless search. There- journey. The mystery truce lasted till the middle 
after followed what was called the napaboatt tup of Pyanepsion (C. I. G. 71). 

Ifpcbv ( Suidas, s. v.): certaiu relics aud amulets (3) The I^ests and Priestesses, (a) The most 
were given to the votary to touch or kiss or even important priest was the Hierophant ('lipoQdrrrjs). 
taste, the votary repeating, as the priest tendered In lists of the Eleusinian priests he is put first 
him the objects with a regular question (Arnob. (C. J. G. 184,190). He was nominated forlife (Paiisan. 

Adr . GenteSy v. 26), a formula ( <rvr0rjpa)y given by , ii. 14,1) from the Eleusinian family of the Euuiol- 
Clemenfc of Alexandria (rrotrept. p. 18). It appears j pidae, and was generally an elderly man aud bound 
that some kind of memento of this ceremony was to a life of strict chastity. There was only one Hiero- 
gi ven by the priest to the votaries, which a sincere ! pliant at a time, and his name w as never nioutioned 
believer used to keep in a linen cloth (Apnl. Apol. (Lucian, Lexiph. 10), though in late inscriptions we 
p. 140). The actual Upa themselves were kept in find the Roman gentile name but not the praeuo- 
a chest (reXcrrjs eyKvpova pvorida kIottjp, Nonuus, meu or the coguomen giveu (C. I. G. 187). Hispriu- 
Dionys. ix. 127) bound with purple ribbons, and cipal duty was, clothed in au Oriental style, with 
consisted among others of sesame cakes of par- a loug robe and a turban (ot/io^mov), as his name 
ticnlar shapes, pomegranates, salt, ferules, ivy, indicates, to show and explain the sacred symbols 
poppy-seeds, quinces, etc. (Clem. Alex. Protrept. and figures—perhaps iu a kind of chant or recita- 
p. 19): the uninitiated were not allowed to see live, as he w-as required to have a good voice (cf. 
these “even from the housetop” (Callim. Hymn to Pint. Alcib. 22; Epictet. iii. 21, $ 16). ( b ) The Da - 

Ore*, 4). duchus {ba8oi>xos) or torch-bearer was inferior to 

Not very different appear to have been the cere- the Hierophant, and of the same rank with the 
monies of the 23d. There were many wand-bear- Keryx (C. I. G. 185, compared w ith 188). Originally 
ere blit few bacchants, as the superintendents of he was descended from the Eleusinian Triptolenins 
the mysteries used to say (Plato, Phaed. 69 C), and (Xen. Hell. vi. 3,6); but about B.c. 380 this family 
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died out, and the Lycomidae, the family to which 
Themistocles belouged, which celebrated a local 
worship of Demeter at Phlyae full of Orphic doc¬ 
trines and ceremonies, succeeded to the daduchia 
(see Boeckh on C. I. G. i. p. 441 f.). It is uncer¬ 
tain whether the name of the Dadnchus was 
sacred. His head-dress was Orieutal, as we may 
infer from a Persian soldier mistaking a Daduchus 
for a king (Pint. Arist . 5). His main duty was to 
hold the torch at the sacrifices, as his uarae indi¬ 
cates ; but he shared with the Hierophant several 
functions, reciting portions of the ritual, takiug 
part in certain purifications iu the npopprjaity 
and even in the exhibition of the mysteries (Suid. 
8. v. dadov*fI )• For these two priests, the Hiero¬ 
phant aud the Daduchus, who had to be men 
of tried sanctity, there was a regular consecra¬ 
tion on their entering office. It was the rc'Aor 
rrjs (Troirreiasy and was called ds'dde<r ts kol <rrfp- 
pdroav eVt&o’tr, because the sigu of it consisted iu 
placing ou the head of the new priest the diadem 
of purple aud the wreath of myrtle which they 
wore permanently, (c) The Keryx or Hierokeryx 
(Ki)pv£, 'ItpoKffpvfc). According to Eleusinian tradi¬ 
tion, the Kerykes traced their origin back to Keryx, 
a younger sou of Eumolpus; but they themselves 
considered their ancestors to be Hermes and one 
of the daughters of Cecrops—Aglauros according to 
Pausanias (i. 38, 3), Pandrosos according to Pollux 
(viii. 103). His duties were chiefly to proclaim si¬ 
lence at the sacrifices (Poll. iv. 91). ( d) The Epi - 

bomios(6 (Vi $&>/xu). In early times he was certainly 
a priest (C. I. G. 71 a, 39); he is generally mentioned 
in connection with the other three priests, but not 
always. No family laid especial claim to this 
priesthood. His name, as well as that of the Keryx, 
was probably not sacred. The four Eleusinian 
priests were among those wdio were maintained 
in the Prytaueum — were df/p-trot, as they were 
called (C. I. G. 183 foil.), (e) The Ilierophantis 
(UpocfravTis). There was originally ouly one at a 
time ; she belonged to Demeter (C. I. G.434,2), and 
her name was sacred; but a new one was added 
wheu Hadriau’s wife Sabina was deified as the 


Their duties corresponded in all probability with 
those of the Epibomius. (h ) The Spondopkm 
(2nov&o<f>6poi) were sent out to the adjoiniug coun¬ 
try a month before the ceremony to announce the 
truce for the mysteries (Aesch. Fals. Leg. $ 133>. 
They belouged to the families of the Eudaneuii 
and Kerykes. (i) Minor offices: (1) tfxubpvmft 
toiv Qfoiv (Iuscr. iu Mommsen, p. 227), perhaps 
belonging to the Eleusinium of the city. (2) 
vdpavos, whom Hesychius describes as dyWcm^ rw 
’EXcwro'tW. He probably superintended the oAafe 
pvoTai. (3) laK\ay<uy6s and «c ovporpo<pos. female 
nurses attending on the child Iaccbus (Poll. i. 35). 
(4) Perhaps the same may be said of the batipint, 
but it is very uncertain. It is known that Perceptio¬ 
ns was originally called Daeira in the Eleusinian 
worship. (5) itpavXrjt (ib. 184, c. 18) w as probably 
the head of the vpwp&oi and vpvrjrpibfs (Poll. i. 35), 
a sort of choir. (6) Who the navayfis and the rvp- 
(j>6poi were, beyond what can be inferred from their 
names, cannot be determined. Lenormant says the 
iravayets were intermediate between the ministers 
and the initiates. Though not strictly a priest, 
yet as exercising an important function in the 
mysteries, ( j) the mystagogi (pvoraymyot) may be 
mentioned here. They had to be men who had 
passed through all the grades of initiation. They 
j were probably uuder the cognizance of the State, 
iu a manner licensed. Prior to presenting him¬ 
self for initiation, each votary had to place himself 
under the guidance of one of these mystagogues, 
and get instruction from him as to the various 
purifications and ceremonies be was to perform. 
It was only by the carelessuess of mystagogues 
that unworthy applicants ever got admissiou to 
the mysteries. After due examination, if the 
mystagogue was satisfied, he presented the a]H 
I plicant or returned his name to the Archou Basi- 
leus or his assistants. This was called ervormns. 
If a mystagogue could not say w hat purificatory 
sacrifices were required for a special candidate, re- 
I course was had to ( k) an Eregetcs ('Efi/y^np), who 
I appears to have beeu elected l»y the people from 
I the Eumolpidne or Kerykes, aud whose business it 


younger Demeter (ib. 43 
time or afterwards the 
priestesses came to he 
multiplied. (See the 
Schol. ou Soph. Oed. Col. 
683). They lived a life 
of perfect chastity dur¬ 
ing their tenure of of¬ 
fice, though they might 
have been married pre¬ 
viously. It is uncertain 
to what family the 
original Hierophantis 
of Demeter belonged ; 
that of the younger be¬ 
louged to a branch of 
the Lycomidae. The 
duties of the Hiero¬ 
phantis corresponded to 
those of the Hierophaut. 
Pollux (i. 14) appears 
to call these priestesses 
7 Tpoffrdimbft, and perlia] 
pfXiaoat (Hesycli. s. v.). 


>, 1073). Perhaps at this 



Eleusinian Priest. (Vase from 
Kertch ; Gerhard, Gtt. Abh ., 
taf. 77.) 


i they were also called 
(/) Female torch-bearer , 


1 w'as to decide such difficult cases and generally 
to give response on Eleusinian ecclesiastical law. 
There were many books of the mysteries (cf. Leuor- 
mant, Contemp. Rev. xxxvii. 871) which were in¬ 
tended to have been strictly kept from the nuiu- 
| itiated, and which appear to have contained uot 
i only what ritual was to be performed in various 
| cases, but also, perhaps, the allegorical and sym- 
I bolical interpretations of some of the myths. Cf. 
j Galen, viii. 181, ed. Kuhn; Lobeck, Aglaoph 194. 

| The priests of the mysteries, especially the Eu- 
l molpidae, appear to have had a special ecclesiasti- 
! cal court ( Itpa yepovaia) for trying offences of im- 
j piety, in connection with the festival, which court 
they conducted according to unwritten laws of im¬ 
memorial antiquity (Lys. in Andoc. $ 10). To pros¬ 
ecute before this conrt was called bucdCeadat wpos 
E vpoXnidas. Their punishments, according to Cail- 
lemer (D. and 8., s. v. Asebeia\ were strictly relig¬ 
ious—exclusion from the mysteries, deprivation of 
title of initiate, and such like. The curse and 
excommunication were most solemn—priests and 
priestesses, turning to the west, uttered the words 
I of imprecation and shook their garments ([Lys.] 


A abovxrjaraara (C. I. G. 1535). (g) Priestess ('Uptia). in Andoc. $ 51). It may be that this court was 
She was not hieronytnous, but eponymous. These the only tribunal for cases of what we may call 


priestesses belonged to the family of the Phillidae. | heterodoxy, impiety consisting iu the performance 
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•of rites contrary to the traditional one aud to that 
held by the priests; while other kinds of proced¬ 
ure, superadded to the religious investigation aud 
•condemnation, were adopted iu accordance with 
•ordinary crimiual law in cases of impiety, which 
•consisted of disorder and vulgar profanity. These 
charges were brought before the Senate of Five 
Hundred sitting iu the Eleusinium of the city ou 
the day after the mysteries (Andoc. De Myst. $ 111). 
The penalty was death (Thuc. vi. 61 fin.) or ban¬ 
ishment (Andoc. $ 15), with confiscation of goods 
( C . I. A. i. 277), for profanation of the mysteries. 
The accuser, if he did not get the fifth part of the 
votes, suffered a kind of drtpia (Andoc. $ 33)—i. e. 
was deprived of the right to enter the temples 
aud fined the usual 1000 drachmas. Many shrank 
from themselves bringing the accusation, and used 
to inform the Archon Basileus of the profanation 
they had observed, and if he thought it serious he 
made the accusation officially. 

(4) Civil Functionaries connected with the 
Festival. The chief civil superintendence of the 
festival was intrusted to the Archon Basileus, who 
was assisted by four tnipfXrjrai, elected by the peo¬ 
ple, two from the people generally and one each 
from the families of the Eumolpidae and Kerykes 
<Aristot. ap. Harpocr. p. 118). The Archon gener¬ 
ally appeal’s to have appointed au assistant (n-ape- 
bpos). The duties of the Archon aud his assistant 
were to sacrifice and pray for the prosperity of the 
people, both at Athens and Eleusis, and to have 
general police supervision over the whole solem¬ 
nity (Lys. c. Andoc. $ 4). The or iptXijrai had also 
such duties as looking after the sacrifices, testing 
the offerings of the votaries, classifying and mar- 
shalliug the different grades of initiates, managing 
certain moneys, etc., as may be inferred from the 
•similar duties attaching to the officials of this name 
at Audauia. As to the finances of the festival gen¬ 
erally, according to C. I. G. 71 a, 29, three Uponoioi 
had the administration of them. 

(5) The Initiates. Originally only Athenians 
were admitted ; legend said that Heracles and the 
Dioscuri (Plut. Thes. 33) had to be adopted prior 
to initiation ; but later all Greek-speaking people 
who were not murderers were admissible to be in¬ 
itiated (Isocr. Paneg. $ 42). Barbarians were ex¬ 
cluded (Lucian, Scyth. 8); but it was not at all 
necessary to be au Athenian citizen. Women 
•(Aristid. Eleue. vol. i. p. 257, Jebb), aud even per¬ 
haps slaves (Theophilus, Fr. i., vol. ii. p. 473, Kock), 
were admissible. Children were admitted to the 
first grade only; but ainoug the children bronght 
to Eleusis one was picked out for special initiation, 
and “ to appease the divinity by a more exact per¬ 
formance” of the ceremonies required (Porphyr. 
Abut. iv. 5). The boy or girl had to be an Atheni¬ 
an of high birth (Bekk. Anecd. 204), perhaps of the 
special family of the Lycomidae, Eumolpidae, or 
the like; and was probably initiated standiug on 
tl»e steps of the altar, while the rest stood afar 
off. The parents of the child had to make exten¬ 
sive offerings and pay a large fee. Originally ad¬ 
mission was free for all initiates ; but by virtue of 
a law passed by the orator Aristogiton, each initi¬ 
ate paid a fee to the public treasury (Lenormaut, 
Contemp. Review , xxxviii. p. 123). 

The ordinary proceeding was for the initiate to 
receive his first introduction as a child and after¬ 
wards the higher grades as a man. The whole cy- 
«sle of the mysteries was a trieteris, aud could be 


gone through in two years; even the Homeric 
hymn extends the whole legend beyond a year; 
and wheu the Orphic theology blended Iacchus- 
Zagreus iuto the story, the regular course of two 
years came to be adopted. There is a high prob¬ 
ability that the first-year votaries at Eleusis 
viewed a drama representing the usual story of 
Demeter and Cor6, while the second-year vota¬ 
ries were shown the whole legend of Zagreus; 
and as to the whole course of the actual myste- 
ries, there is a possibility that the following ar¬ 
rangement was that adopted, though it must be 
remembered that it is little more thau conjecture 
and given for what it is worth : 

(a) First Spring at Agrae—the votaries mourn 
for Cor6 ravished by Hades. 

(b) First Autumn at Eleusis — mourning with 
Deraeter for the loss of her daughter, and exhi¬ 
bition of the ordiuary legend. 

(c) Second Spriug at Agrae—the murder of Za¬ 
greus and his heart being giveu to Cor6 (who here 
seems to take the place of SemeI6), and conception 
of Iacchus. 

(d) Secoud Autumn at Eleusis—rebirth of Iac¬ 
chus, who is carried in procession to Demeter at 
Eleusis, aud there the votaries sympathize iu the 
joy of the earth-goddess, who once more has her 
child aud grandchild about her. 

That there were different grades of initiates 
hardly needs proof: the pvorat were those who 
had received any degree of initiation, the tiroirrai 
or ?0opot the second-year votaries. Suidas (s. v. 
iiroirrat ) says so explicitly. (Cf. Harpocr. s. v. 
(TroinrtvKoTtavj and Plut. Dernetr. 26.) There were 
mystic ceremonies for both these classes of initi¬ 
ates, one on each of the two days, 22d and 23d. 
While any one introduced by a mystagogue could 
get admission to the ceremonies of the first year, 
the pwjais, the tiroirreia or tnoyfrla could only be 
seen by those who got a ticket from the 
A ticket of that kind has been discovered marked 
AAA aud EflO'k, with the symbols of an ear of 
corn and a poppy. What those ceremonies were 
is the most important aud interesting point in our 
subject, but the seal of sileuce which was laid on 
the votaries has not been broken. This secrecy 
was most strenuously enjoined and most rigorous¬ 
ly enforced, as we have seen. The prosecution of 
Alcibiades for holding a travesty of the mysteries 
in his own house and Andocides’s speech ou the 
subject are well kuown. Aeschylus is said to 
have divulged the mysteries in styliug Artemis a 
daughter of Demeter (Herod, ii. 156; Pausan. viii. 
37, 6) aud in other matters (Aristot. Nic. Eth. iii. 
1, 17), and to have only barely escaped death. 
Diagoras of Melos (Diod. xiii. 6) was banished 
from Athens and a price set on his head for hav¬ 
ing divulged the mysteries. It was the prevail¬ 
ing belief of autiqnity that he who was guilty of 
divulgiug the mysteries was sure to bring down 
divine veugeance on himself and those associated 
with him (Hor. Carm. iii. 2,26). 

(6) The Ceremonies in the Temple. They 
were performed in the temple of the two goddesses 
at Eleusis, a building reckoned one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the Pericleau Age. Ictinus super¬ 
intended the whole. Coroebus built the lower 
story, with four rows of columns which divided 
the interior space. On his death Metagenes took 
up the work aud added an upper story, and Xen- 
ocles built a cupola roof with an opening (cfo-aior) 
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in the middle for the light (Plut. Pcriel. 13; Vitniv. j mire and mist, trampling one another down, and 
vii. Pref. $$ 16,17). The dimensions of the whole i huddled together, abiding ever in evils tbrongh 
building were 223 feet by 179, the measurement of fear of death aud disbelief iu the good thiugs 
the cella being 175 feet by 179. The temple hail yonder” (Themist. in Stob. Serm. cxx. 26). La- 
no pillars in the facade till the architect Philon, cian ( Catapl. 22) represents a mau having en- 
in the time of Demetrius of Phalerum, built a pro- tered Hades and got into the dark asking bis 
naos with twelve pillars. The temple stood inside companion if what was represented at Eleusiswas 
a large enclosure, which was approached by a pro- not like this. Claudian’s description ( l)e Rapt 
pylaeum, there being yet another propylaeum lead- Proserp. init.) is sufficiently terrible; and amidst 
iug to the temple. Inside this enclosure Lenormaut that rhetoric Lenormant fancies he can infer that 
has fixed the position of the dyc'XaoTor j rc'rpa, where the votaries, waiting anxiously outside the build- 
Demeter was said to have rested iu her wander- ing, saw the glimmer of the lighted interior through 
ings, as the rock where the great statue of Demeter the &rratov : theu was heard the noise of the prepa- 
Achea, now at Cambridge, stood—i. e. on the axis rations for the play, the doors were thrown open, 
of the first propylaeum close to a well, which he also and the Daduchus appeared with torches iu his 
identifies as Callichornm. (See the npa«cruea rrjs hands, and the statue of Demeter was seen in gor- 
'ApxaioXoyucrjs'ETaipias for 1883, and M. Blavette in geous vestments and brilliantly lighted up. It is 
Bulletin de Correspondance Helldnique, viii. [1884], more probable that the whole performance took 
pp. 254 foil.). The temple of Ictinus, though built place inside the temple. But that figures of the gods 
on the site of an older and smaller one, must be | were introduced is certain, which flitted noiseless- 
distinguished from the most ancient temple which ly (a^o^ri, Themist. Or. xvi. 224, ed. Dind.) across 
stood more to the north, occupying a platform the stage; bat the images were incomplete, not 
which overlooked the well Callichorum and the simple but overcharged with strauge attributes. 
dyeXacrror Trrrpa, exactly on the spot 
where the Homeric hymn (273) or¬ 
ders it to be built. The great temple 
of Ictinus was called by the ancients 
pvoruebs otjkos (Strab. ix. 395 ), and 
the inner portiou rtXfrrrqpiov or dim- 
KTopov or piyapov (cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 

59). 

The ceremony was doubtless dra¬ 
matic. “ Deo and Cor6,” says Clement 
of Alexandria ( Protrept . p. 12), “ have 
become a mystic drama. Eleusis illus¬ 
trates by the light of the torches of 
the Daduchus the carrying otf of Cor6, 
the wandering journeys and grief of 
Deo.” The ceremony, then, was dra¬ 
matic. Aelius Aristides ( Elem . i. 256) 
asks, “ Where else do the recitals of 



the uarratives chant forth greater 
marvels, or does the ceremonial (rd 
dpd>ptva) involve a greater affright- 
ment (cjcwXi^ty), or does the spec¬ 
tacle match more fully what the ear 


Plan of the Temple Enclosure at Eleusla 

A, outer pcribolos; a &, \nnerperibolo*; B, greater propylaea ; C, lesser propylaea; 
D, Great Temple or Ihe Mysteries, with portico of Philon (183 ft x 37^ ft |, and 
Telesterion, or interior of the temple (178 ft. X 170 ft), with eight rows of seal*, 
partly hewn out of the rock. 


hears?” The drama consisted of dpatpepa and Xe- they were ever in motion and represented in a ilini 
yo/zfva, the former being much the more important, and murky light. To be more precise, the mystic 
for the ancient religions worship addressed itself drama of Demeter and Cor6 was unfolded to the 
more to the eye than to the ear. There were mystae, the first-year initiates; but the epoptac 
hymns and chants (Pausan. ix. 27, 2), speeches and were shown a representation of what Clemeut calls 
exhortatious (pqimr, irapayyeXpara), recitals of u the mysteries of the dragou,” which is the story 
myths {pvdoav </>fjpat), and wailings for the loss of of Zeus uniting himself with Persephone (called 
Persephone (Proclus on Plat. Polit. p. 384). There Brimo: cf. Philosophumena , viii. p. 115, ed. Miller) 
were kinds of dancing or rhythmical movements in the form of a serpent, and the whole tale of 
by those performing the ceremony (Lucian, DeSalt. Iacchns-Zagreus was probably told (Clem. Alex. 
15), clashing of cymbals (Veil. i. 4, 1), sudden Protrept . pp. 13-15; Tatian, Or. ad Graces, 13 [9 
changes from light to darkness (Dio Chrys. xii. ed. Migne]; and Lenormant, p. 426). There was 
387), li toilsome wanderings and dangerous pas- shown to the epoptae a representation, symbolical 
sages through the gloom, but the end is not yet, probably of creation, iu which we hear (Enseb. 
and theu before the end all kinds of terror, shiver- Praep. Evang. iii. 12) that the Hierophant used to 
ing and quaking, sweating and amazement, when assume the part of the Creator, the Daduchus that 
suddenly a wondrous light flashes forth to the of the sun, the altar-priest that of the moon, and 
worshipper, and pure regions aud meadows receive the Hierokeryx that of Hermes. Again, “ the last, 
him: there are chants, voices, and dances, solemn the most solemn, and the most wonderfnl act of 
words and holy images; and amongst these the the cVo^ta” was shown—the ear of corn cutin per- 
votary now perfected is freed at last and is re- feet stillness; the blade of corn symbolized, we are 
leased, he wanders to and fro with a crown on his told, the great and perfect ray of light issuing 
head, joining in the worship and in the company from the Inexpressible One, whatever that means, 
of pure and holy men ; and he sees the uninitiated or rather, perhaps, it was the symbol of life, tho 
and unpurified crowd of the living iu the thick cutting down being death. 
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This may lead us to wbat is to be said in con¬ 
clusion on the moral and religious import of the 
mysteries. If we choose to regard them in a cold, 
un-religious way, we cau say that they were a 
somewhat melodramatic performance, splendid no 
•doubt, full of what Lobeck calls fireworks ( pyro - 
technia), but a mere theatrical display. That there 
were connections between the mysteries and the 
theatre (the Hierophants are said to have borrowed 
•costume from the dramas of Aeschylus, Athen. i. p. 
22, if the reverse is not rather the case) need not 
surprise ns; and that modern archseologists pro¬ 
fess to find in the temple of Eleusis evidences of 
machinery by which the spectacle was worked 
<PreIIer in Pauly, iii. 89; Leuormaut, p. 415) is only 
natural; for there undoubtedly was a spectacle, a 
religious spectacle. But auything moral or relig¬ 
ious may be made ridiculous if oue chooses to re¬ 
gard it from the lower plane of the intellect alone, 
aud does not take iuto account the subjective con¬ 
dition of the moral worker or the religious wor¬ 
shipper. The universal voice of the great names 
of pagan antiquity, from the Homeric hyrnu down 
to the writers of the late Roman Empire, attest to 
the wouderfully soothing effect the mysteries had 
on the religious emotions, and what glad hopes 
they inspired of good fortune in the world to come. 
Xeque solum , says Cicero ( De Leg. ii. 14,36), cum lae- 
titia vivendi rationem accepimus , sed etiam cum spe 
meliore moriendi. For the object aimed at was 
rather, not that the iuitiate should be taught any¬ 
thing that would appeal merely to his intellect, 
but should be moved aud have his higher impulses 
stirred. “ The light of the suu is bright for the 
initiated alone,” siug the chorus of mystae in the 
Ranae (454). Not but that there were mauy scenes 
aud symbols of a somewhat coarse nature—phallic 
rites, Ifpoi ya/xoi, such as those represented by the 
Hierophant and Hieropliantis, which portrayed 
perhaps the unions of Zeus and Demeter, Zeus aud 
Persephoud, and which eutered iuto the higher 
worship, but which are probably grossly exagger¬ 
ated by the Christian writers, who did not take 
into consideration their symbolical ineaniug. The 
truths, however, which these and other symbolical 
performances contained were known ouly to the 
Hierophant, aud explaiued by him to those whom 
he thought fit to bear them. Even the cnoirrai 
ouly knew part of the mystic secrets, y varat 
n tuu anopprjr<ov (Sopatros, Distinct. Quaest. p. 
121). The multitude of worshippers took it 
all on faith, but, as Mabaffy finely remarks, 
“eveu the coarsest features were hallowed aud 
•ennobled by the spirit of the celebrants, whose 
reverence blinded their eyes while it lifted up 
their hearts.” 

The Eleusiuian Mysteries lasted for more than 
five centuries after Greece became a Roman prov¬ 
ince. As late as the time of the emperor Julian 
they still enjoyed a considerable portion of their 
primeval sanctity, aud were held in the highest 
esteem by the Neo-Platonic philosophers. The 
edict of Valentinian aud Valens against secret 
worships did not extend to the Eleusiuia, the 
prefect of Achaea, Pretextatus, having repre¬ 
sented that the life of the Greeks would he bar¬ 
ren and comfortless without the mysteries. The 
Hierophant who iuitiated Maximus and Euna- 
pins in the fourth century was the last Eumolpid. 
Subsequently Mitbraic worship was blended with 
the Elensinian; but the mysteries did not finally 
19* 


perish till the destruction of Eleusis by Alaric in 
his iuvasion of Greece, a.d. 396. 

For further discussiou on the mysteries, see 
Cabeiria; Mysteria; Orphica. The principal 
works to consult on the Eleusinia are: St. Croix, 
Rtcherches sur les My stores ; Creuzer, Symbolik , iv. 
33 foil.; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, especially pp. 3- 
228; K. O. Mfiller, Kleine Schriften, ii. 242-311 (a re- 
priut of his article “Eleusinia” in Ersch and Gru¬ 
ber) ; Petersen in Ersch and Griiber, xxviii. 219 
foil., especially 252-269, in the second volume of 
the article “ Griecheulaud”; id. Der Geheime Gottes - 
dienst ; Guigniaut, Mimoires sur les Mystb'es de 
Ceres et de Proserpine iu the Mbnoires de VAca- 
dtmie des Inscr . xxi.; Preller in Pauly, art. “ Eleu¬ 
sinia,” aud “ Griechische Mythologie,” i. 643-653; 
id. Mythologie (1873-75); Hermanu, Gottcsdienstliche 
Alterthiimer, H 35,55; Maury, Religions de la Gr&ce, 
ii. pp. 297-381; Schomaun, Griechische Alterthiimer, 
ii. 380 - 402; August Mommscu, Meortologie der 
Athener , 62-75, 222-269; Bauineister, Denkmaler, s. 
vv. “ Eleusiuia ”aud “ Eleusis ”; Leuormaut, Mono¬ 
graphic de la Foie Sacrfo Rleusinienne (1864), and 
“The Eleusiuian Mysteries” in the Contetnporary 
Review, xxxvii. and xxxviii. (May, July, and Sep¬ 
tember, 1880); and Sauppe, Die Mysterieninschrift 
von Andania. 

Eleuaia or Eleualn (EXtvcrU, ‘EXewriV). (1) An 
ancient city of Boeotia, which stood, according to 
tradition, near Copae and the Lake Copals, aud 
was, together with auother aucieut city, named 
Athenae, inundated by the watera of that lake. 
Stephauus of Byzantium reports that when Cra¬ 
tes drained the waters which had overspread the 
plains the city of Atheuae became visible (s. v. 
'A0rfvai). (2) A city of Attica, equidistant from 
Megara and tbe Piraeus, and famed for the cele¬ 
bration of the mysteries of Dcmeter. According 
to some writers it derived its name from a hero, 
whom some affirmed to be the son of Hermes but 
others of Ogyges (Pausan. i. 38). Its origin is cer¬ 
tainly of the highest antiquity, as it appears to 
have already existed iu the time of Cecrops, but 
we are not iuformed by whom, or at what period, 
the worship of Demeter was introduced there. 
Eusebius places the building of the first temple 
iu the reign of Paudiou; but, according to other 
authors, it is more aucient. Celeus is said to 
have been king of Eleusis when Demeter first ar¬ 
rived there. See Eleusinia. 

At one period Eleusis was powerful enough to 
conteud with Athens for the sovereignty of Attica. 
This was iu the time of Eumolpus. The contro¬ 
versy was ended by a treaty, wherein it was stip¬ 
ulated that Eleusis should yield to the control 
of Athens, but that the sacred rites of Demeter 
should be celebrated at the former city. Demeter 
and Triptolemus were both worshipped here with 
peculiar solemnity, aud here also was shown the 
Rarius Campus, where Demeter was said to have 
first sown corn (Pausan. i. 38). The temple of 
Eleusis was burned by the Persian army in the 
iuvasion of Attica (Herod, ix. 65), but was rebuilt, 
under the administration of Pericles, by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon (Plut. Pericles). 
This magnificent structure was entirely destroyed 
by Alaric in the year a.d. 396. Eleusis, though so 
considerable and important a place, w'as classed 
among the Attic domes and belonged to the tribe 
Hippothooutis. The colossal statue of the Eleu¬ 
siuian Demeter, the work of Phidias, after having 
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suffered many mutilations, was taken to Euglaud 
by Dr. Clarke aud Mr. Cripps iu 1801, and now 
stands in the vestibule of the University Library 
at Cambridge. The temple itself was cleared by 
Sir William Gell, and important excavations have 
been made by the Greek Archaeological Society 
since 1887. 

Eleutheria (ra cXev& pia). The feast of liberty; 
a festival which the Greeks, after the battle of Pla- 
taea(B.c. 479), instituted in honour of Zeus Elenthe- 
rins (the deliverer). It was intended not merely to 
be a token of their gratitude to the god, but also as 
a bond of nuion among themselves; for, in an as¬ 
sembly of all the Greeks, Aristides carried a decree 
that delegates from all the Greek States should as¬ 
semble every year at Plataea for the celebration of 
the Eleutheria. The town itself was at the same 
time declared sacred and inviolable, as long as its 
citizens offered the annual sacrifices which were 
then instituted on behalf of Greece. Every fifth 
year these solemnities were celebrated with con¬ 
tests (try cop rS>p *E\tv$(pi<op ) in which the victors 
were rewarded with chaplets. The annual solem¬ 
nity at Plataea, which coutinned to be observed 
down to the time of Plutarch ( Arist . 19 and 21), was 
as follows: On the sixteenth of the month of Mae- 
macterion, a procession, led by a trumpeter, who 
blew the sigual for battle, marched at daybreak 
through the middle of the town. It was followed 
by wagons loaded with myrtle-boughs aud chap¬ 
lets, by a black bull, and by free youths who carried 
the vessels containing the libations for the dead. 
No slave was permitted to minister on this occasion. 
At the end of this procession followed the archon 
of Plataea, who was not allowed at any other time 
during his office to touch a weapon or to wear any 
other but white garments, now wearing a purple 
tunic and with a sword in his hand, and also bear¬ 
ing au urn, kept for this solemnity in the public 
archives (ypapparo(f>v\dKiop). Wheu the procession 
came to the place where the Greeks who had fallen 
at Plataea were buried, the archon first washed 
and anointed the tombstone?, aud then led the 
bull to a pyre and sacrificed*it, praying to Zeus 
and Hermes Chthonius, and inviting the brave 
men who had fallen in the defence of their coun¬ 
try to take part in the banquet prepared for them. 
See Thuc. iii. 58. 

Eleutheria was also the name of a festival cele¬ 
brated in Samos, in honour of Eros. 

Bleuthexins (’EXcv&'pior ). “ The Deliverer.” 

An epithet applied to Zeus. See Eleutheria. 

Eleutheraa (*E \cv04ppa). An important city 
of Crete on the northwestern slope of Monut Ida, 
and traditionally founded by the Curetes. Dio 
Cassius (xxxvi. 1) tells a story of how a breach 
was made in its towers by the use of vinegar, at 
the time when the city was taken by Q. Metellus 
Creticus. In sixteenth century MSS. the ancient 
ruins of the place are spoken of as enormous, but 
of them few vestiges now remain. 

Eleuthfiro-Cillcea. A name given to those of 
the Cilicians who had fled to the mountains when 
the Greek settlers established themselves in that 
country. The appellation, which means “Free 
Cilicians,” has reference to their independent mode 
of life. The Greeks, however, connected a fable 
with this. According to them, when Myrina, 
queen of the Amazons, was extending her con¬ 
quests over Asia Minor, the Cilicians were the only 


| people that voluntarily surrendered to her, and 
hence they were allowed to retain their freedom 
(Diod. Sic. iii. 55). Cicero came in contact with 
them during his government in Cilicia and partial¬ 
ly brought them under the Roman sway, but they 
soon after became as free and independent as ever 
(Ad Fam. xv. 4; Ad Att. v. 20). 

Eleuth&ro-Laconea. A title couferred by Ao- 
gustus on a considerable part of the Laconian na¬ 
tion, consisting of several maritime towns, for the 
zeal which the inhabitants had early testified in 
favour of the Romans. Enfranchisement and oth¬ 
er privileges accompanied the title (Pansan. iii. 
21 ). 

Eleutherop&lis (*EA€v0ep<wroAtr). A city of Pal¬ 
estine, sixteen Romau miles northeast from Ascs- 
lon, and twenty miles southwest from Jerusalem.. 
Its earlier name was Bethogabris (Bcuroyafipa). In 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, however, it was 
au important and flourishing city. Iu modern 
Latin, Eleutheropolis is the name given to Frei- 
stadtl in Hungary, and to Freibourg and Freiburg. 

BleuthSruft (*EAcv&por). A river forming the 
boundary between Syria and Phoenicia. 

Bleutho (E\*v6a»). A surname of Dithyia, from, 
her coming ((Xfaip) , when invoked, to the aid of 
women in labour (Piml. 01. vi. 72). 

Eleven, The. See Hkndeka. 

Elgin Marbles. A collection of ancient sculp¬ 
tures brought from Greece to England by the Earl 
of Elgin, in 1812, while he was British ambassador 
to the Porte. On the strength of a firman from 
the Sultan authorizing Lord Elgin to examine,, 
measure, and remove certain stoues aud inscrip¬ 
tions from the Atheuian acropolis, his agents took 
possession of these marbles, which are said to have 
cost the ambassador nearly £75,000. In 1816, they 
were acquired by the British Museum for £35,000,. 
and are now the property of the British nation,, 
though a bitter controversy has from that time to 
this been waged sporadically, both as to the artis¬ 
tic value of the statues and as to the propriety of 
their removal from Greece. The chief marbles 
formed a part of the Parthenon, and were probably 
designed by Phidias and executed under his direc¬ 
tion They are mainly statues from the pediments 
and metopes, together with a large portion of the 
frieze of the cella. In addition, there are also fig¬ 
ures from the Erechtheum and from the Temple of 
Nikd Apteros. See Ellis, Elgin Marbles (Loudon* 
1847); Newton, in the Contents of the British J/s- 
*eum, Elgin Room (London, 1881-82); Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (Eng. trans. by 
Fennell, Cambridge, 1882); and the article Athe- 
nae. On the Phidian theory of their origin, see 
an article by W W. Story in Blackwood's Magazine 
for December, 1873. 

Eli&ci ('HAcuikoO- A name given to the school 
of philosophy established by Phaedo of Elis (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 106). It was instituted after the Socratic 
model by Phaedo of Elis, aud was continued by 
Plistanus, an Eliau, and afterwards by Meuedemus 
of Eretria. 

Elicius. A surname of Iupiter at Rome, be¬ 
cause he was invoked to send down lightning 
(Ovid, Fast. iii. 328; and cf. Livy, i. 20). 

Elimberrum or Climberrum. A town of the 
Ansci in Aquitania (Mela, iii. 2). 

Elimea (EXtpsta) or Blimlotla (’EXquwro)- A 
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district of Macedonia, on the frontiers of Epirus 
and Thessaly, originally belonging to Illyria. Its 
inhabitants, the Elimaei, were Epirots (Arrian, 
Anab. i. 7, $ 5). 

Elia (*HXir; Doric,*AXir). A district of the Pelo- 
pounestis, lying west of Arcadia. At the period of 
the Peloponnesian War the name of Elis was applied 
to the whole of that northwestern portion of the 
peninsula situated betweeu the rivers Larissus and 
Neda which served to separate it from Achaea and 
Messenia. But in earlier times this tract of country 
was divided iuto several districts or principalities, 
each occupied by a separate clan or people, of whom 
the Caucones were probably the most ancient, so 
that Strabo affirms that, according to some authors, 
the whole of Elis once bore the name of Cauconia. 
Before the siege of Troy, the Epei, an Elean tribe, 
are said to have beeu greatly reduced by their 
wars with Heracles, who conquered Augeas their 
king, and the Pylians commanded by Nestor. They 
subsequently, however, acquired a great accession 
of strength by the influx of a large colouy from 
Aetolia, under the conduct of Oxylus, and their 
numbers were further increased by a consider¬ 
able detachment of the Dorians and Heraclidae. 
Iphitus, descended from Oxylus, and a contem¬ 
porary of Lycurgus, re-established the Olympic 
Games, which, though instituted, as it was said, 
by Heracles, bad been interrupted for several 
years (Pausan. v. 4). The Pisatae, having remain¬ 
ed masters of Olympia from the first celebration 
of the festival, long disputed its possession with 
the Eleans, but they were finally conquered, when 
the temple aud the presidency of the games fell 
into the bands of their rivals. The preponderance 
obtained by the latter is chiefly attributable to the 
assistance they derived from Sparta, in return for 
the aid afforded to that State in the Messenian 
War. Prom this period we may date the ascend¬ 
ency of Elis over all the other surrounding dis¬ 
tricts hitherto independent. It now comprised 
not only the country of the Epei aud Caucones, 
which might be termed Elis Proper, but the ter¬ 
ritories of Pisa aud Olympia, forming the aucient 
kingdom of Pelops, and the whole of Triphylia. 

The troops of Elis were present in all the en¬ 
gagements fonght against the Persians, aud in 
the Peloponnesian War zealously adhered to the 
Spartan confederacy, uutil the conclusion of the 
treaty after the battle of Amphipolis, when an 



open rupture took place between this people 
and the Lacedaemonians, in consequence of pro¬ 
tection aud countenance afforded by the latter to 
the inhabitants of Lepraeum, who had revolted 
from them (Time. v. 31). Such was the resent¬ 
ment of the Eleans on this occasion that they im¬ 
posed a heavy tine on the Lacedaemonians, and 
prohibited their taking part in the Olympic 
Games. They also made war upon Sparta, in 
conjunctiou with the Mautineans, Argives, and 
Athenians; and it was uot till after the unsuc¬ 
cessful battle of Man tinea that this confederacy 
was dissolved (Thuc. v. 81). The Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans, ou the other hand, avenged those injuries by 
frequent incursions into the territory of Elis, the 
fertility of which presented an alluring prospect 
of booty to an invading army. They were beaten, 
however, at Olympia under the command of Agis 
(Pausan. v. 4); and again repulsed before the city 
of Elis, whither they had advanced under Pausa- 
nias (Diod. Sic. xiv. 17). At length the Eleans, 
wearied with the continual incursions to which 
their country was exposed, since it furnished en¬ 
tire subsistence to the army of the enemy, gladly 
sued for peace. Not long after, however, we fiud 
them again in arms, together with the Boeotians 
and Argives, agaiust Sparta (Xen. Hist. Gr. vii. 2). 
At the battle of Mantinea they ouce more fought 
under the Spartan banners, jealousy of the rising 
ascendency obtained by the Thebans having led 
them to abandon their interests (id. vii. 5, 1). 
Pausanias writes that when Philip acquired the 
dominion of Greece the Eleans, who had suffered 
much from civil dissensions, joiued the Macedoni¬ 
an alliance, bnt refused to fight against the Athe¬ 
nians and Thebaus at Cliaeronea, and on the death 
of Alexander they united their arms with those of 
the other confederates, who earned on the war of 
Lamia against Antipater and the other command¬ 
ers of the Macedonian forces. Some years after, 
Aristotiuius, son of Damaretus, through the as¬ 
sistance of Antigonus Gonatus, nsurped the sov¬ 
ereignty of Elis; but a conspiracy having been 
formed against him he was slain at the altar of 
Zeus Soter, whither he had fled for refuge (Pau- 
sau. v. 4, 5). During the Social War the Eleans 
were the firmest allies of the Aetolians in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus ; aud though they were on more than 
one occasion basely deserted by that people, and 
sustained heavy losses in the field as well as from 
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the devastation of their territory and the capture 
of their towns, they could not be induced to de¬ 
sert their cause and join the Achaean League. 
These events, described by Polybius, are the last 
in which the Eleaus are mentioned as au indepen¬ 
dent people; for, though they do not appear to 
have taken any part in the Achaean War, they 
were included with the rest of the Pelopouuesus 
iu the general decree by which the whole of 
Greece was annexed to the Roman Empire. Elis 
was by far the most fertile and populous district 
of the Peloponnesus, and its inhabitants are de¬ 
scribed as fond of agriculture and rural pursuits 
(Polyb. iv. 73). 

Elis was divided into three districts—Elis Prop¬ 
er, or “Hollow Elis” (rj Koikrj ’HAir), Pisatis, and 
Triphylia. The first of these occupied the north¬ 
ern section of the country and has already beeu 
alluded to; the second, or Pisatis, was that part 
of the Elean territory through which flowed the 
Alpheus after its junctiou with the Erymauthus. 
It derived its name from the city of Pisa; the 
third, or Triphylia, formed the southern division. 

(2) The capital of Elis, situated on the Peneus, 
at the distance of 120 stadia from the sea. It was, 
like many other towns of Greece, at first composed 
of several detached villages, which, being united af¬ 
ter the Persiau War, formed one considerable city. 
It always, however, remained without walls, as it 
was deemed sacred and under the immediate pro¬ 
tection of the god whose festival was there solem¬ 
nized. Hence, in early times, according to Epho- 
rus, those troops which were obliged to traverse 
this country delivered up their arms on entering 
it and received them again upon quitting the 
frontier. But this primitive state of things was 
not of loug duration, for we subsequently find the 
Elean territory as little respected as any other 
Grecian State by the powers at war with that re¬ 
public. Still the peace and tranquillity thus en¬ 
joyed for a time by the Eleaus, together with the 
vast concourse of persons attracted by the Olym¬ 
pic Games, greatly contributed to the prosperity 
and opulence of their city. See Olympia. 

Eliao. See Aliso. 

Elissa. See Dido. 

Eliopia ( EAAo7rta). (1) A district in the uorth 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, with a 
town of the same name. The whole islaud of 
Euboea is sometimes called Eliopia. (2) An an¬ 
cient name of the district about Dodona in Epirus. 

EUotia or Hellotia (ra eXXarrta or eXXa>rta). A 
festival with a torch-race celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of Atheud as a goddess of fire (Atlien. xv. 
p. 678 a, b). 

A festival of the same name was celebrated in 
Crete in honour of Europa. The rAAomr, from 
which the festival derived its name, was, accord¬ 
ing to Seleucus ( ap . At hen. 1. c.), a myrtle garlaud 
t wenty cubits in circumference, which was earned 
about in the procession at the festival of the El¬ 
lotia. 

Ellychnium ((XXu^vtov). See Lucerna. 

Elmaley, Peter. An English classical scholar, 
boru in 1773. He was educated at Westminster 
School and at Merton College, Oxford, receiving his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1794. He took orders in 1798, 
but inheriting a fortune from an uncle, he decided to 
devote himself to literary studies and to Greek lit¬ 


erature in particular. During a prolonged resi¬ 
dence in Edinburgh he contributed mauy paper* 
on classical topics to the Edinburgh Eerie#, la 
1816 he visited Italy in search of classical MSS., 
and spent the winter of 1818 iu researches at the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. In the follow¬ 
ing year he did good w r ork iu deciphering some 
of the papyri found in Herculaneum, assisting Sir 
Humphry Davy. Iu 1823 he was made Principal 
of St. Albau’s Hall aud Camden Professor of An¬ 
cient History iu the University of Oxford. He 
died at Oxford, March 8th, 1825. 

Elmsley is best known by his critical editions 
of the AlcestU , Andromeda , Bacchae , Electro , Hera - 
clidae , aud Medea of Euripides; of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus aud Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles; and 
of the Achamians of Aristophanes (1809). He also 
edited Thucydides. See Elmeleiana Critica (1833). 

Elogium. An inscription on tombs, doors, im¬ 
ages of ancestors, votive tablets, etc. Mauy of 
these elogia (cXcyela) are preserved to us from the 
pedestals of the statues with which Augustus 
adorned the colonuades of the temple of Mars in 
the Forum (Hor. Carm. iv. 8, 13) aud from the 
hermae in libraries. They are of some historical 
value, though not always representing origiual 
sources of information. For specimens, see the 
Corp. Inecript . Lat. i. pp. 277, 281, and Wilmanns 
pp. 622 foil.; also the Poetae Lat. Minorca (ed. 
Bahrens ), v. 396. For the etymology of the word 
elogium see Curtius’s Kleine Schriften, ii. 230 (Leip¬ 
zig, 1880); aud for discussion, Hildesheimer, De 
Libro de Viris Illustribus Urbie Eomae (Berliu,1880) 

Elond (’HXwviy). A town of the Perrhaebi, in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Limond. 

Blpenor (*EA 7 rrjvsop). Oue of the companions 
of Odysseus, who were metamorphosed by Circ4 
into swine and afterwards back into men. In¬ 
toxicated with wine, Elpenor oue day, while asleep 
on Circd’s roof, fell and broke his neck (Orf. x. 552). 

Elpinlcd (EXmvUij). A daughter of Milfciadee, 
married to Callias (Plut. Per. 10). See Cimon. 

Elusates. A people in Aquitania in the inte¬ 
rior of the country (Caes. B. G. iii.27). Their chief 
town was Elusa, now Ense. 

Elymaei See ElymaTs. 

Blymais f EXvfuur). A district of Susiaua, which 
derived its name from the Elymaei or Elymi, a 
warlike and predatory people (Ptol. vi. 3, $ 3). 
They were also found iu the mountains of Great 
Media, aud were probably among the most ancient 
inhabitants of the couutry north of the head of 
the Persian Gulf. In the Old Testament, Susiana 
is called Elam. 

Elymi See Elymus. 

Elfmua (*E\vpos). A uatural son of Anchisea 
and brother of Eryx ; one of the Trojans who fled 
from Troy to Sicily. With the aid of Aeneas they 
built the towns of Aegesta and Elymd. The Tro¬ 
jans who settled in that part of Sicily called them¬ 
selves Elymi, after Elymus. 

Elyaii Campi (Elysium, ’HA vmor mbi or). The 
abode of the blessed in another world, where they 
enjoyed all manner of the purest pleasures. In 
the Homeric mythology the Elysian Fields lay on 
the western margin of the earth, by the stream of 
Oceanns, and to them the mortal relatives of the 
king of the gods were transported, without tasting 
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of death, to enjoy an immortality of blis9 (Orf. iv. 
563 foil.)* In the time of Hesiod, the Elysian Plaius 
had become the Isles of the Blessed (pandpav vrjaroi ) 
in the Western Ocean (Op. et D. 171). Pindar, who 
has left a glowing description of Elysium, appears 
to reduce the number of these happy islands to one 
(01. ii. 129). Ata later day a change of religious ideas 
ensued, brought about by the increase of geograph¬ 
ical knowledge, and Elysium was moved down to the 
lower world as the place of reward for the good. 
The Vergilian conception respecting Elysium made 
it a region blessed with perpetual spring, clothed 
with continual verdure, beautiful with flowers, 
shaded by pleasant groves, and refreshed by never- 
failiug fountains. Here the righteous lived in per¬ 
fect felicity, commnuing with each other, bathed 
in a flood of light proceeding from their own sun, 
and with the sky at eve lighted up by their own 
constellations- solemque suum, sua sidera norunt 
(Verg. Aen. vi.541). Their employments below re¬ 
sembled those ou earth, and whatever had greatly 
engaged their attention in the upper world con¬ 
tinued to be a source of innocent enjoyment in the 
world below (Verg. Aen. vi. 653). See Hades. 

Elysium. See Elysii Campi. 

Emancipatio. The formal liberation of a sou 
from the control (manus) of his father. If the sou 
were sold three times over all the rights of his 
father came to an end. If then a father wished 
to make a son his own master (sui tan’s), he made 
him over three times by mancipatio or a fictitious 
sale to a third person. The third person emanci¬ 
pated him the first and second time, so that he 
came again into the control of his father. After 
purchasing him a third time he either emancipat¬ 
ed him himself, and thus became his patronus , or 
he sold him back to the father, to whom he now 
stood, not in the relation of a son, but in mancipio, 
so that the father con Id liberate him without more 
ado. In this case the father remained patronus of 
the son. The emancipated son did not, as in the 
case of adoption (see Adoptio), pass into the patria 
potestas of another, and therefore retained his fa¬ 
ther’s family name; but he lost hiB right to in¬ 
herit iu default of a will. See Manus. 

Emanaor. A soldier who exceeds his furlough. 

Emathia (*H paOia). A district of Macedonia, 
between the Haliacraon and the Axius. The poets 
frequently give the uame of Emathia to the whole 
of Macedonia, and sometimes even to the neigh¬ 
bouring Thessaly. 

Emathldes (*H paMfcs). The nine daughters of 
Pierns, king of Emathia. See Pierides. 

Bmathion CHpa$lu>v). Sou of Eos and Titho- 
nns, brother of Memnon, from whom he seized the 
government of the Ethiopians. He was slain by 
Heracles when travelling in search of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. See Hes. Theog. 985. 

Embas ( tp&as ). This is sometimes used as a 
generic term for a closed boot, so called because 
one's foot “got into” (tpfiaivtiv) it, and it was not 
merely fasteued to the foot like a sandal. But at 
Atheus ififide had a special signification; it was a 
cheap sort of boot first manufactured in Thrace, 
and in kind like low KoQopvoi (Poll. vii. 85), closed- 
in boots with rectangular soles, often wooden. 
These Jpfidbts were worn by men (Aristoph. Eccl. 
47") and by the poorer classes (id. Vesp. 1157). 

Embat&a (ipftartia). In Attic law this word 


(like the corresponding English one, entry) was 
used to denote a formal takiug possession of real 
property. Thus, when a sou entered upon the 
laud left him by his father, he was said cpfiarevciv, 
or $abi{*Lv els ra narpwa, aud thereupon he became 
seised, or possessed of his inheritance. If any one 
disturbed him in the enjoyment of this property, 
with an intention to dispute the title, he might 
maintain an action of ejectment, e^ovXg r dinij. Be¬ 
fore entry he could not maintain such action. 
’E^ovXrj is from e£tXX(tv, an old word signifying to 
eject. The supposed ejectment, for which the 
action was brought, was a mere formality. The 
defendant, after the plaintifl’s entry, came aud 
turned him off, cffjyiv in tt}s yrjs. This proceeding 
(called e(ayoyri) took place quietly and iu the 
presence of witnesses; the defendant then became 
a wrong-doer, and the plaintiff was in a condition 
to try the right. See Exoules DikA 

Emblema (tpftXrjpa), Emblemflta. (1) Emble- 
mata were metal ornameuts, such as masks, busts, 
medallions, figures of men and animals, wrought 
iu relief aud artificially attached by soldering or 
riveting to the interior or exterior of metal bowls, 
vases, cups, etc. (Cic. in Verr. iv. 22). Such orna¬ 
ments were sometimes made of gold and silver, 
and bad an artistic and pecuniary value even 
when detached from the objects to which they 
belonged. Thus, the plunderer Verres took es¬ 
pecial care to wrench off emblemata from vases 
and cups. Emblemata must be distinguished from 
metal ornaments in relief (such as those produced 
in repouss^), which formed an integral part of 
the vase itself: the essence of the emblems was 
that it could be detached, if necessary, from the 
vase which it ornamented. Many of the metal 
masks, figures, dishes, etc., in modem museums are 
doubtless emblemata which have been broken off 
from vases. 

Crustae were metal vase-ornaments similar to 
emblemata. The crustae were made by artisanB 
called crustarii. 

(2) The word emblema is also used to signify in¬ 
laid work (Cic. Brut. 79). This usage is, however, 
rare; aud as a general rule when tho words emble¬ 
ma, emblemata occur in the ancient authors and in 
modem archaeological treatises, the metal orna¬ 
ments described above are designated. See Cak- 
LATURA. 

Embollma (* Ep&oXipa ). A city of the Paropa- 
misadae in Northern India, near the fortress of 
Aoruo8 (Q. Curt. viii. 12, $ 1). 

Embolium (cpfioXiov). An interlude recited or 
sang between the acts of a play by an actress, 
hence styled emboliaria (Plin. H. N. vii. 49). 

Embdlnm (IpfioXov). The beak of a ship. See 
Navis; Rostrum. 

Emerlta Augusta. A town of Lusitauia, below 
Norba Caesarea, ou the northern bank of the Anas 
(Guadiaua). It is now Merida. 

Emeriti. Roman soldiers who were discharged 
from military duty (Val. Max. vi. 1,10; Ovid, Trist. 
iv. 8, 21), having served the full time required by 
law — viz., twenty years for the legionaries and 
sixteen for the praetorians (Tac. Ann. i. 78; Dio. 
Cass. Iv. 23). 

EmSsa or Emissa (*E piaora). A city of Syria 
on the east bank of the Orontes, the native city 
of Iulia Domna, Elagabalus (q. v.), and of Alexan- 
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tier Severus. It was the sceue of the decisive 
battle between Aurelian aud Zeuobia (a.d. 273). 

Emetics. See Diaetetica. 

Emissarium (vnovopos). The name given to an 
artificial channel by which an outlet is formed to 
carry off any stagnant body of w ater (Cic. Ad Fam. 
x vi. 18). In Greece, in the early times of the Minyae 
of Orchomenus, we find the uatural channels (kata- 
rdthra, as they are now called) which carry off the 
waters of the Boeotian Cephissus through Lake 
Copais to the sea supplemented by two artificial 
emissaria or tunuels. The longer of the two, con¬ 
necting the lake with the lower course of the 
Cephissus, is nearly four miles in leugth, according 
to Forchhammer, and with about twenty perpen¬ 
dicular shafts suuk into it, some of which are from 
UK) to 150 feet in depth. The second tunnel, much 
shorter, unites the lakes Copais and Hylica, run¬ 
ning under t he Acraephian Plain at no great depth, 
and is likewise provided with shafts. Both tun¬ 
nels and shafts are now' choked up, but cau still 
be traced. The natural katardthra being insuffi¬ 
cient to carry oft* the waters of the Cephissus, much 
of w'hat was once fertile alluvial land is now turned 
to a swamp and awaits the efforts of modern en¬ 
terprise. An abortive attempt to clear out these 
tunnels was made by au engineer named Crates 
under the orders of Alexander the Great (Strab. ix. 
p. 407), and it was announced in 1888 that the re¬ 
clamation of Lake Copais was again to be at¬ 
tempted. 

Herodotus describes with marked interest the 
tunnel of Eupalinus at Samos, by which a supply 
of fresh W'ater was introduced into the city, and 
gives it the first place amoug the “ three greatest 
works of the Greeks,” the others being the mole in 
t he harbour of Samos and the Heraeum or temple 
of Hertf (iii.00). These w orks unquestionably date 
from the tyranny of Polycrates, the most flourish¬ 
ing period of Samos, which ended about B.c. 522. 

In Italy the Etruscans were the first great mas¬ 
ters in the art of tunnelling, and the Romans 
learned it from them. The Cloaca Maxima itself 
is quite us much an emissary as a sewer, drain¬ 
ing the Forum aud the Velabrum, which pre¬ 
viously we 1*0 swamps. (See Cloaca.) But the 
greatest Homan emissarium is that of Lake Fu- 
einus. lulins Caesar is said to have first con¬ 
ceived the idea of this stupendous undertaking 
(Knot. ful. 44), w hich was carried into effect by the 
emperor CluudiuN (Tac. Ann. xii. 57). The length 
of the emissary, which lies nearly in a direct line 
from the lake to the river Liris (Garigliano), is 
15,(100 English feet, or three miles all but 80 yards. 
The number of workmen employed w'as 30,000, and 
the time occupied in the work eleven years (Suet. 

( laud. 20). For more than a mile the tunnel is 
curried under a mountain, of w'hich the highest 
pin t is 1000 feet above the level of the lake, and 
through a stratum of rocky formation so hard that 
every inch required to be worked by the chisel. 
The remaining portion runs through a softer soil, 
not much below the level of the earth, and is 
vaulted with brick. IVr|w»ndicular shafts ( putei) 
me sunk at various distances into the tunnel, and 
a number of lateral openings (cmwiom/i), some of 
which separate themselves into two branches, one 
above the other, are likewise directed into it, the 
lowest at an elevation of five feet from the bottom, 
'i’lirough these the materials excavated w'ere car- 
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ried out. The immediate mouth of the tunnel wm 
at some distance from the margin of the lake. Tbe 
upper end of the tunuel itself consists of a splen¬ 
did archway of the Doric order, nineteen feet high 
and nine wide, formed out of large blocks of stone, 
resembliug in construction the works of the Clau- 
dian aqueduct. The mouth through which the 
waters discharged themselves iuto the Liris was 
more Bimple and is represented iu the preceding 
illustration. 

The modern work of Prince Torlonia (1862-75) 
is an extension aud enlargement of the tunnel of 
Claudius. 

Bmmelia (tppcXfta). The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in tbe Greek tragedy. See 
Chorus; Tragoedia. 

Emmenldae ('E/x/xcpidm). A noble family of 
Agrigentum claiming descent from Polynices (q. v.). 
Of this family was Aenesidamus, whose sons. The- 
ron aud Xenocrates, are celebrated by Pindar as 
victors in the games. 

Emmenoi Dikai (tppTjvoi ducat). A name given 
iu Attic law to those suits that were not allowed 
to be pendiug for more than a month. Most of 
these w ere suits respecting commerce or mines, in 
which delay would be especially injurious. 

Emodi Montes (rd ’H/uu&d dpi;). Part of a 
chain of mountains in Asia. That part of the 
chain which Alexander crossed iu order to invade 
Bactriana was called Paropamisns; the more east¬ 
erly continuation of tbe range was termed Emodi 
Montes; aud its still farther continuation,even to 
the Eastern Ocean, was styled Imaiis. See ImaCs. 

Empeddcles fEpfredoxX?;?). A native of Agri- 
gentuui in Sicily, who flourished about B.C. 450. 
He was distinguished not only as a philosopher, 
but also for his knowledge of natural history and 
medicine, and as a poet and statesman. After the 
death of his father Meto, who was a wealthy cit¬ 
izen of Agrigentum, he acquired great weight 
among his fellow-citizens by espousing the pop¬ 
ular party and favouring democratic measures- 
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His consequence in the State became at length so 
great that he ventured to assume several of the 
distinctions of royalty, particularly a purple robe, 
a golden girdle, a Delphic crown, aud a train of 
attendants. The skill which he possessed in med¬ 
icine and natural philosophy enabled him to per¬ 
form many wonders, which he passed upon the su¬ 
perstitious aud credulous multitude for miracles. 
He pretended to drive away noxious winds from 
his country aud thereby put a stop to epidemic 
diseases. He is said to have checked, by the 
power of music, the madness of a young mau 
who was threatening his enemy w*ith instant 
death; to have restored a woman to life who 
had lain breathless thirty days; and to have done 
many other things, equally astonishing, after the 
manner of Pythagoras. On account of all this he 
was an object of universal admiration. Besides 
medical skill Empedocles possessed poetical tal¬ 
ents. The fragments of his verses are scattered 
throughout the ancieut writers; and Fabricius is 
of opiuiou that he was the real author of those 
ancient fragments which bear the name of the 
u Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” aud may be found 
printed at the end of Gottling’s edition of Hesiod. 
His principal works were a didactic poem on Nat¬ 
ure (Hcpt $v<rfa>r), aud another entitled K aOappoi, 
which seems to have recommended virtuous conduct 
as a means of averting disease. Gorgias of Leon- 
tiui, the well-known orator, known as “the Nihil¬ 
ist,” was his pupil, whence it may seem reasona¬ 
ble to iufer that Empedocles was no inconsiderable 
master of the art of eloquence. According to the 
common account he threw himself into the burn¬ 
ing crater of Aetna, in order that the manner of 
his death might not be known, aud that he might 
afterwards pass for a god; but the secret was dis¬ 
covered by meaus of oue of his brazen sandals, 
which was thrown out from the mountaiu in a 
subsequent eruption of the volcano. This story 
is rejected, how’ever, as fictitious by Strabo aud 
other writers. According to Aristotle he died at 
-sixty years of age. 

His views in philosophy are variously given. 
By some he is called a Pythagorean, in conse¬ 
quence of a resemblance of doctrine in a few un¬ 
essential points. But the principles of his theory 
evidently show* that he belongs to the Eleatic 
-School. Empedocles taught that originally All 
was one, a God eternal aud at rest; a sphere and 
a mixture (afaipos, piypa), without a vacuum, in 
which the elements of things were held together 
in uudistinguishable confusion by love (the 
primal force which uuites the like to like. In a 
portion of this whole, how*ever, or, as he ex¬ 
presses it, in the members of the Deity, strife 
{ycucor), the force which binds like to unlike, pre¬ 
vailed, aud gave the elemeuts a tendency to sepa¬ 
rate themselves, whereby the first became percep¬ 
tible as sncb, although the separation was not so 
complete but that each contained portions of the 
others. Hence arose the multiplicity of things. 
By the vivifying couuteractiou of love, organic 
life was produced, not, however, so perfect and 
■so full of design as it now appears; but, at first, 
single limbs, then irregular combinations, till ul¬ 
timately they received their present adjustments 
and perfection. Bnt, as the forces of love and 
hate are constantly acting upon each other for 
generation or destruction, the present condition 
-of things cauuot persist forever, and the world 


which, properly, is not the All, but only the or¬ 
dered part of it, will again be reduced to a cha¬ 
otic unity, out of which a new* system will be 
formed, and so on forever. There is no real de¬ 
struction of anything, but only a chauge of com¬ 
binations. 

Of the elements (which he 6 eems to have been 
the first to describe as four distiuct species of mat¬ 
ter), tire, as the rarest aud most powerful, he held 
to be the chief, and, consequently, the soul of all 
seutient and intellectual beiugs which issue from 
the central tire, or soul of the world. The soul 
migrates through animal and vegetable bodies iu 
atonement for some guilt committed in its uuem- 
bodied state when it is a daemon, of which he sup¬ 
posed that au infinite number existed. The seat 
of a daemon, when in a human body, is the blood. 
Closely connected with this view of the objects of 
knowledge was his theory of human know ledge. 
Iu the impure separation of the elements it is 
only the predominant one that the senses can 
apprehend; and, consequently, though mau can 
know all the elements of the whole siugly, he is 
unable to see them in their perfect unity, wherein 
consists their truth. Empedocles therefore rejects 
the testimouy of the senses, and maiutaius that 
pure intellect alone can arrive at a know ledge of 
the truth. This is the attribute of the Deity, for 
mau cauuot overlook the work of love in all its 
extent; and the true unity is open only to itself. 
Hence lie was led to distiuguish between the world 
as presented to our senses (* 607 x 0 ? ataOrjros) aud its 
type, the intellectual w*orld (* 607 x 0 ? vorjrot). Lucre¬ 
tius, who praises Empedocles highly eveu while crit¬ 
icising his philosophy, appears to have taken him 
as a model. (Cf.Lucret.i.716foil.) The fragments 
of Empedocles have been published, w ith a com¬ 
mentary, by Sturz (1805); by Peyrou (1810); 
Karsteu (1838); Stein (1852); and Bergk (2d ed. 
Leipzig, 1866). Good monographs are those by 
Lommatsch (1830); Reynaud (1848); Hollenberg, 
Empedoclea (Berlin, 1853); Gladisch, Empedocles 
und die Aegyptw (Leipzig, 1858); and Wiunefeld, 
Die Philosophic des Empedocles (Rastatt, 1862). 

Emperor. See Imperator. 

Emphruri ( €p<f>povpoi ). From <f>povpa, the name 
giveu to the body of Spartan citizens and Perioeci 
during the period in which they were liable to mil¬ 
itary service (Xen. Rep. Lac. 5, $7). This period 
lasted to the fortieth year from manhood ( d<f> rjfirjs) 
—that is to say, to the sixtieth year from birth; 
and duriug this time a man could not go out of 
the country without permission from the authori¬ 
ties. 

The only exemption was for the father of three 
sous, who became a<f>povpos (Aelian, F. B. vi. 6 ). 
The word <£povpa, as Schumann observes, is char¬ 
acteristic of Spartau modes of thought; all La¬ 
conia was a camp, the Spartiatae a garrison. 

Emphyteusis (c/x^>vr<vo*(?, lit. “an implant¬ 
ing”). A perpetual and “ real” right in agricul¬ 
tural land which belongs to another person, en¬ 
titling the emphyteuta to cultivate it practically 
as though it were his own, on condition of paying 
a fixed rent ( pensio , canon) to the dominus , or own¬ 
er, somew hat after the nature of the English “fee- 
farm” rent (“ feodifirma,” Magna Carta , c. 37). 

The origiu of emphyteusis is traceable to the 
agri vectignles , first distinctly mentioned about the 
time of Hadrian—large tracts of grazing laud in 
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Italy, -belonging to the State, religious corpora¬ 
tions (e. g. the Vestal Virgius), or the smaller ctri- 
tates and municipia , but held and enjoyed by pri¬ 
vate persons subject to the payment of a perpetual 
rent (r ectigal), or let out upou very long leases. 
The rights of such occupiers, at first purely con¬ 
tractual, acquired a “real” character, analogous 
to that of genuine ownership, from the praetor, 
who protected their possession ( Dig. 2, 8 , 15, 1) by 
interdicts and by a utilis actio in rem (actio vecii - 
galis), availing even against the lessor when non¬ 
payment of rent was not alleged (Dig, vi. 3, 1, 2). 
An addition bad thus been made to the iura in re 
aliena of Romau law: the right was alienable both 
inter vivos and by will, and descended to the ten¬ 
ant’s heirs on bis intestacy, though at that time it 
had not acquired a specific name. 

Empiric! See Medicina. 

Emplecton (<(fiirXacrov ). See Murus. 

Emporiae (*E pnoplai) or Emporium ('Epnopiov, 
’Epwopriov). The modern Ampnrias; a town of 
the Indigetes in Hispauia Tarraconensis, near the 
Pyrenees, situated on the river Clodiauus, found¬ 
ed by the Phocaeans from Massilia (Livy, xxi. 60). 

Emporium (to tpnopiov). A place for wholesale 
trade in commodities carried by sea. The name 
is sometimes applied to a seaport town, but it 
properly signifies only a particular place in such a 
town. The wort! is derived from opor, which 
signifies in Homer a person who sails as a passen¬ 
ger iu a ship belonging to another person ( Od . ii. 
319, xxiv. 300); but in later writers it denotes the 
merchant who carries on commerce with foreign 
countries, and differs from KamjXos, the retail deal¬ 
er, who purchases his goods from the tpnopot and 
retails them in the market-place (Plat. Protag. 
313 C). The emporium at Athens was under the 
inspection of certaiu officers, who were elected an¬ 
nually (cViftcXiprcu too tfinopiov ). See Epimele- 

TAE. 

Empti et Vendlti Actio. The Roman seller had 
an actio venditi y and the buyer au actio empti , to re¬ 
cover damages for breach of the duties imposed by 
the contract of sale upon the other party. Both 
are actioncs directae , and belong to the class of 
remedies known as bonae fidei indicia (Gaius, iv. 
62; Inst. iv. 6,28). 

Emptio. See Bonorum Emptio. 

Emptio et Venditio. In Roman law the con¬ 
tract of buying and selling consists in the buyer 
agreeing to give a certain sum of money to the 
seller, and the seller agreeing to give to the buyer 
some certain thiug for his money. After the 
agreement is made the buyer is bound to pay his 
money, even if the thing which is the object of 
purchase should be accidentally destroyed before 
it is delivered; aud the seller must deliver the 
thing with all its intermediate increase. The sell¬ 
er must also guarantee a good title to the purchase 
(see Evictio), and he must also guarantee that 
the thing has no concealed defects, and that it has 
all the good qualities which he (the seller) attrib¬ 
utes to it. It was with a view to check frauds in 
sales, aud especially in the sales of slaves, that the 
seller was obliged, by the edict of the curule aediles 
(see Edictcm), to inform the buyer of the defects 
of any slave offered for sale: Qui mancipia ven- 
dunt f certiores faciant emtores quod morbi vitiique, 
etc. In reference to this part of the law, in addi- | 


tion to the usual action arising from the contract, 
the buyer had agaiust the seller, according to the 
circumstances, an actio ex stipulatu , redkibitoria, 
aud quanti minor is. Horace, in the beginning of 
the second epistle of the second book, alludes to 
the precautions to be takeu by the buyer and the 
seller of a slave. 

Empusa ("Epirovo-a ). A monstrous spectre, 
which was believed by the Greeks to devour hu¬ 
man beings. It was said to be sent by Hecat* 
and to assume various shapes, being sometimes 
known as 'Ouok&Xtjj 'OvovkcXU, “ Donkey-footed." 
(See Aristoph. Ran. 293; Eccl. 1056). By some it 
was identified with Hecatd herself. 8ee Lamias; 
Mormolycka. 


Enareph6rua ('Evapq<f>opos). Sou of Hippocoon. 
He was a passionate admirer of Heleu when she- 
was still very youug, so that Tyndareus intrusted 
her to the care of Theseus. See Helena. 


Encarpa (7y« apna). Festoons of fruit and 
flowers, employed as a decorative ornament ia 
sculpture or painting 
(Vitruv. iv. 1, 7), as 
shown by the example, 
from a Romau sepulchral 
monument. 

Enoauatlkd (cyxav- 
(rrucrj ). The art of 
painting by burning in 
the colours. See Pict- 

URA. 

Encel&dus ('EyxcXadof). Son of Tartarus and 
Gaea, and one of the hundred - armed giants 
who made war upon the gods. He was killed by 
Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna. See 
Gigantes. 



Encarpa. (Rich.* 


Encomboma (eyKoppopa). An article of Greek 
attire—viz. a sort of apron tied round the body in a 
knot (whence the name arose), aud 
worn by slaves to keep the tuuic 
clean (Longus, ii. 33), by young girls 
(Varr. ap. Non. s. v. p. 542), and 
also on the comic stage (Iul. Pollux, 
iv. 18). Both of these latter uses 
are exemplified by the annexed fig¬ 
ure of a young woman playing on 
the double pipes, from a marble 
bas-relief representing asceue from 
some play. 

Encomion («y« &piov). Originally 
the song sung by the chorus at the 
KGjfws, or festal procession, held at 
the great national games iu honour 
of the victor, either on the day of his victory or on 
its anniversary. The word came afterwards to de¬ 
note auy song written in celebration of distin¬ 
guished persons, and in later times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. 

Endeis ('Evdrjts). Daughter of Chiron and the 
Naiad Chariclo, wife of Aeacus, mother of Pelcua 
aud Telamon (Piud. Nem. v. 21). 

Endeixis r). A terra in Athenian juris¬ 

prudence, denoting a prosecution in notorions 
cases—as, for instance, against the Prytanes, if they 
refused to put a question to the vote in the great 
assembly. It was especially employed against 
persons who, although lying nuder afimis, pre¬ 
sumed to claim a share in civic rights, as (particu¬ 
larly) by instituting prosecutious, or appearings 



Enoomboma. 

(Rich.) 
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speaking, and voting in the assembly. See Apa- 
goge. 

Endoeus (*Ev&otos). Au Athenian sculptor who 
flourished about the year B.c. 560, though tradition 
made him the student of Daedalus and to have 
fled with him from Crete. A statue of Athene by 
him was removed by Augustus Caesar from Tegea 
to Rome (Pausan. i. 26, $ 5). 

Endrdmis (Mpo/ii r). (1) A boot of leather or 

felt, rising as far as the calf or above 
it and fitting close to the foot. In 
front it was open and fastened with 
straps. It was specially adapted for 
journeys or hunting, and consequently 
appears often in repre¬ 
sentations of Artemis 
and of the Erinyes. 

Runners iu races, too, 
often wore it (Sidon. 

Apollin. Carm. ii. 400). 

(2) In Roman times 
endromis was used for 
a thick woollen rug 
(Tertull. Pall. 4), some¬ 
times in the palaestra (From a 
thrown over the body 
after violent exercise 
(Jnv. vi. 246), but also used by the 
humbler classes as a protection 
against cold and rain (Mart. iv. 19, 
xiv. 126; cf. Jnv. iii. 102). 




Bndymion (*E vbvpl&v). Iu Greek mythology, 
the beautiful son of Aethlius (or, according to 
another story, of Zeus) and Calycd, daughter of 
Aeolus, king of Elis, father of Epeus, Aetolus, aud 
Paeon, the first of whom won the government of 
the country by conquering in a race which his 
father bad set on foot. He was lovciLby Selen 6 , 
the moon-goddess, by whom be had fifty daughters. 
They were supposed to symbolize the fifty luuar 
months which intervened betweeu the Olympic 
Games. His grave was at Olympia. Another story 
made him a shepherd or huuter ou Mount Latmos 
in Caria. Zeus bestowed on him eternal youth 
and eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Seleu 6 desceuded every night from heaven to visit 
and embrace the beautiful sleeper iu his grotto. 
The usual story, however, makes Selen 6 to have 
thrown him iuto a sleep so that she might kiss and 
caress him without his knowledge. A beautiful 
statue iu the British Museum represents Eudym- 
ion, aud the legend inspired Keats to write one 
of the most exquisite poems in English literature. 


Enechyra («W x v P a )- A word denotiug the 
goods, usually movables, handed over to a creditor 
as security—as, for example, bronze, slaves, horses, 
etc. It was forbidden to pledge weapons and 
agricultural implements (Aristoph. Plut. 450; Diod. 
i.79), or slaves already mortgaged to a creditor. If 
the money advanced was not paid back by the 
time specified, the security passed iuto the posses¬ 
sion of the creditor (Demosth. c. Aphob. ii. p. 841, 
* 18). 

The right of takiug property in pledge is stipu¬ 
lated in some inscriptions for breach of contract 
(C. J. A . ii. Nos. 565,11; 600,36). No seizure of this 
sort conld take place during several of the relig¬ 
ions festivals of the Atheuians, such as the Diony- 
sia, the Lenaea, the Thargelia, etc. ( Att . Process, ed. 
Lipsius, p. 338, n. 393). 


Engj^l (tyytn 7 ). See Praks. 

Engyesia (tyyvqtns). See Matrimoxium. 

Engjhun (*Eyyvov). A town in the interior of 
Sicily, possessing a celebrated temple of the great 
mother of the gods (Diod. Sic. iv. 79; Cic. Verr. iv. 
44; v. 72). 

EmpeusCEyiTTcv?). (1) A river in Thessaly, rising 
in Mount Othrys, receiving the Apidauus, uear 
Pharsalns, and flowing into the Peueus (Ovid, Met* 
i. 579). Poseidon assumed the form of the god of 
this river iu order to obtaiu possession of Tyro, 
who was iu love with Enipeus. She became by 
Poseidou the mother of Pelias and Neleus. (2) A 
small river in Pisatis (Elis) flowing into the Al- 
pheus. 

Enna ('Em) or Henna. An ancient town of 
the Siculi in Sicily, on the road from Catana to 
Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the island 
(o/A<j>aX^r SiKfXiar). It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat; it was 
one of the chief seats of the worship of Demeter; 
and, according to later tradition, it was in a flowery 
meadow uear this place that Pluto carried off Per¬ 
sephone. 

Bnnaeteris (eyyaenjpU ). See Calkkdarium. 

Enn&ta (tvpara). See Fuxus. 

Ennea Hodoi (’EiWa *Ofioi). A spot in Thrace, 
near which the city of Amphipolis was founded. 
It appears to have derived its name, which means 
“ the Nine WayB,” from the number of roads which 
met here from different parts of Thrace and Mace- 
don. It was here, according to Herodotus (vii. 
114), that Xerxes and his army crossed the Stry- 
mon on bridges, after having offered a sacrifice of 
white horses to that river and buried alive nine 
youths and niue maidens. 

Ennlua. (1) Quintus, the “ father of Roman poe¬ 
try,” was boru at Rudiae iu Calabria, b.c. 239. He 
served iu the Second Punic War and held the post 
of centnrion in Sardinia, whence he was brought 
J to Rome by Cato, b.c. 204. We have no ground 
for attributing to Cato any appreciation of Ennius’s 
poetical gifts; he was no doubt attracted by his 
vigour and practical capacity. Established at 
Rome, Enuius gained a livelihood by giviug in¬ 
struction in the Greek language aud by translat¬ 
ing Greek plays for the Romau stage. His taleuts 
soon bronght him recognition. Among those who 
honoured him with their friendship was the great 
Africauus, beside whose tomb the poet’s bust is 
said to have been placed. In B.c. 189, he accom¬ 
panied the consul M. Ful vi us Nobilior iuto his 
province of Aetolia, expressly to record his ex¬ 
ploits. Iu grateful recollection of this service the 
son of Fulvins in B.c. 184, with the 
approval of the people, assigned 
him a lot amoug the triumviri co - 
loniae deducendae , thus constituting 
him a Roman citizen. To this he 
alludes iu the last book of his An * 
nales with justifiable pride, Xoe 
sumu 1 Romani , qui fuimus ante Ru- 
dini. His honours did not, how¬ 
ever, bring him wealth. Cicero re¬ 
lates that his old age was passed 
in poverty, but be did not allow 
this to cloud his genial temper. 
SU Enniu8 B (Toinb **e * 8 8a ^ to have keenly en- 

of the Scipioa) joyed the pleasures of convivial 
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Intercourse, and died of an attack of the gout at 
the age of seventy (B.c. 169). 

Ennius was a remarkably prolific writer, and left 
untouched few departments of poetical composi¬ 
tion. He probably did not commence his literary 
career till middle life, and he certainly continued 
it till the time of his death (Cic. Brut. 78). In the 
absence of certain data for determining the chron¬ 
ological order of his writings, it will be best to 
enumerate them in the order of their importance. 
His chief work was the Annales , an epic chronicle 
of Roman history and legend from the time of 
Aeneas to his own day, in eighteen books, written 
in hexameter verse. The first twelve books formed 
a connected poem, and may have been published 
together B.c. 172 (cf. Aul. Gell. xvii. 21,43), though 
Teuffel thinks the whole work was issued in suc¬ 
cessive parts of three books each. Of this renown¬ 
ed work, so justly celebrated in antiquity, which 
gained for its author the title of “ the Roman Ho¬ 
mer,” sufficient fragments still remain to enable 
us to appreciate the qualities of his genius, and to 
deplore the loss of historical and literary material 
which it contained. The first book seems to have 
been the most poetical, and is naturally the most 
often quoted. The longest passages we possess are 
the Dream of Hia and the Auspices of Romulus 
and Remus, about ten linos each. The second and 
third books continued the regal period to its close, 
but are almost entirely lost to us. In all these the 
poet made a free use of supernatural machinery. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth books began the Annales 
proper and carried the history of the Republic 
down to the couquest of Italy and the war with 
Pyrrhus; of these we possess a few short but strik¬ 
ing fragments. In the third triad the Punic Wars 
were described—the first briefly, as having been 
already treated by Naevius (for whose rude Satur¬ 
nian verse Ennius shows much contempt); the 
second, in which he himself had been an actor, at 
greater length and not without mythological em¬ 
bellishment. The thirteenth book began with a 
fresh exordium, as also did the sixteenth, which 
headed the closing series and brought the history 
down to B.c. 181 at least, if not somewhat later. 
The poem gained immediate popularity. It is re¬ 
corded that large crowds attended its public reci¬ 
tation, and Vergil is said to have “ introduced 
many lines into the Aeneid with the view of pleas¬ 
ing a people devoted to Euuius” ( populus Ennianns). 
Its high estimation continued far iuto the times 
of the Empire, as we know from abundant evi¬ 
dence. It is not until Macrobius that we find it 
falling into neglect. 

Next in importance to the Annales come the trag¬ 
edies. These were free imitations of Greek dramas, 
generally those of Euripides, though a few recall 
by their titles the works of Aeschylus and Soph¬ 
ocles. The list is thus given by Ribbeck : Achilles , 
Achilles (from Aristarchus), Aiax , Alcumena , Alexan¬ 
der , Andromache Aechmalotis, Andromeda , Athamas , 
Cresphontes , Erechtheus , Eumenides , Hectoris Lutra 
(»ir Lustra ), Hecuba , Iphigenia , Medea Atheniensis , Me¬ 
dea Exuly Menalippa , Xemea, Phoenix , Telamo , Tele- 
phus, Thyestes . Their composition exteuded over 
the whole period of his literary life, B.c. 204-169, 
in which latter year the Thyestes was writteu. It 
has been doubted whether Ennius used the chorus. 
If not, such a play as the Eumenides , where the 
chorus is the chief character, would have had to 
be entirely recast; and, besides, the criticisms of 


the Ars Poetica presuppose a Roman tragic chorus. 
The reservation of the orchestra for the senators' 
seats would, of course, make choral evolutions 
impossible; but with this exception the plays of 
Ennius were closely modelled on their Greek orig¬ 
inals. The magniloquence of their style and their 
moral grandeur made them special favourites with 
the public. Cicero gives them high praise, and it 
is to him that we are indebted for the greater part 
of the scanty fragments that remain. A praeteiU, 
entitled Sabinae (Rape of the Sabine Women), has 
been attributed to Ennius by Vahlen from a pas¬ 
sage of Iulius Victor, aud there is some ground for 
conjecturing that the Ambracia was a drama of the 
same class, celebrating the deeds of Fulvius. 

There also remain, besides the titles, some insig¬ 
nificant traces of two comedies by him —Cupuncula 
aud Pancratiastes. But his bent of mind was nn- 
suited for comedy, and he is mentioned by Volcacius 
Sedigitus only antiquitatis causa! 

Ennius was addicted to philosophical specu¬ 
lations. His convictions oscillated between the 
mystic doctrines of Pythagoras and the scepticism 
of Euhemerus. Both found expression in his works. 
In the Annales he mentioned that the soul of Ho¬ 
mer migrated into his own. In the Epicharmus, a 
distant precursor of the He Berum Xatura , written 
in trochaic tetrameters, he explained the tenets of 
Pythagorean ism. In the Euhemerus (erroneously 
supposed by some to have been a prose work) he 
adopted the mythologic theory of that superficial 
writer. It is probable that both these works formed 
part of the four (or six) books of Saturae —i. e. mis¬ 
cellaneous poems iu various metres. To these, also, 
belonged the Sota, mentioned by Varro; the Pro- 
trepticus t or “ Art of Life ”; the Hedyphagetka, a 
treatise on gastronomies, based on that of Arche- 
stratus of Gela; and a few epigrams, the most 
celebrated of w hich were the epitaphs ou Africa- 
nus aud on himself. 

Euuius was filled with a proud and noble self- 
consciousness. He entered Rome (1) as a mission¬ 
ary of culture and free-thought; aud (2) as a con- 
secrator of ancient tradition. He gave to Latin 
literature au impulse it never quite lost In near¬ 
ly every field he led the van. To him, more than 
to any one, it owes its predominant tune of sober 
directness and moral strength. In him Greek cult¬ 
ure, grafted on au Oscan or Messapian stock, com¬ 
bined with Roman patriotism to form for the first 
time that special intellectual type, enthusiastic but 
disciplined, imitative yet independent, Hellenic 
iu source but in development intensely national, 
which we can trace all through the subsequent 
course of Roman letters, and most conspicuously 
in their best and most illustrious representatives. 
In formal polish he was no doubt deficient; yet he 
is often imitated by later w riters, and by none with 
happier effect than Vergil. 

Bibliography. —The earliest edition of his frag¬ 
ments was in the Fragm. Poet. Vet. Lat. a Bob. Ste- 
phano Congesta, etc. (Henr. Stepbanus, Paris, 1564). 
Far more complete was the edition of Hieronymus 
Columua (Naples, 1590), reprinted with the emenda¬ 
tions and commentaries of M. A. Debrius and G. I. 
Voss by F. Hesselius of Rotterdam (Amsterdam, 
1707). 

The best modern edition of the whole of Eunius 
is that of J. Vahlen (Leipzig, 1854). He is also in¬ 
cluded in Wordsworth’s Fragments and Specimen* 
of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874), and in L. Midler's 
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Enn. Carrn. Reliquiae , accedunt Cn. Naevi Belli Poenici 
quae super sunt (St. Petersburg, 1885). 

Iu the year 1595, Paulus Merula published at 
Leyden an edition of the Annales , which, among 
other alterations, included additional fragments 
said to come from a MS. treatise Be Continentia 
Vett. Poetarum ad Traianum Prineipem , byL. Calpur- 
nius Piso. This MS. has never appeared, and its 
▼ery existence is suspected. Morula's edition was 
repriutedwith revisions by E.Spangenberg(Leipzig, 
1825). Cf. Hooh, Be Enn . Ann. Fr . a Paulo Merula 
Auctis (Bonn, 1839), and J. Lawicki, Be Fratide P. 
Merulae (Bonn, 1852). Books VII.-IX. (Punic 
Wars) have been treated by T. Hug, Bissertatio 
Inaug. (Bonn, 1852); Book I. by H. Ilberg (Bonn, 
1852). 

The tragic fragments by M. A. Debrius, in his 
Syntagma Tragoediae Latinae I. (Antwerp, 1593), re¬ 
printed at Paris iu 1607 and 1619; also in the Col¬ 
lectanea Vett. Tragg. of P. Scriverius (Leyden, 1620). 
The fragment of the Medea , including additions to 
those given by Hessel and Merula, with a disserta¬ 
tion ou Roman tragedy, by H. Planck (Gottingen, 
1807). Also in Analecta Crit. Poesis Rom. Sen. Relig. 
IUuetrantia , by F. Osaun (Berlin, 1816). A critical 
edition of his dramatic fragments, published by 
F. H. Bothe, in Poet. Seen. Lat. (Halberstadt, 1821- 
1823; Leipzig, 1840). Also iu Ribbeck’s Scaenicae 
Rom. Poesis Fragmenta , 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1852-55). 

Other Enuiau fragments are giveu in Enn. Carrn. 
ed. P. Burmann; in the Anthol. Vett. Lat. Epigr. 
et Poem. (Amsterdam, 1759). Of this an enlarged 
edition was published by H. Meyer (Leipzig, 1835). 
The Hedyphagetica fragments were collected by 
J. C. Wernsdorf iu the Poetae Lat. Minores , vols. i.-v. 
part i. (Altenburg, 1780-88); vol. v. 2, 3-5 (Helrn- 
stadt, 1791-99), The ancient authorities for the 
poet’s life and writings are given by Hessel, Spau- 
genberg, and Teuffel (Rom. Lit. vol. i.; Eng. edit. 
London, 1891). Special discussions in Vahlen, Bie 
Annalen des Ennius (Berlin, 1886); H. Jordan, 
Quaest. Enn. (Konigsberg, 1885). For general crit¬ 
icisms of his style and genius, see Patin, Etudes 
swr la Poesis Latins , vol. ii. (Paris, 1869); Sellar, R. 
Poets of Republic j vol. i. (Oxford, 1881). 

(2) A grammarian of whose personality nothing 
is known, but who is mentioned by Suetonius as 
being probably the author of a work on letters, 
syllables, and metres, usually ascribed to the poet 
Ennius (Suet. Gram. 1). To him is perhaps to be 
credited the introduction of shorthand writing at 
Rome. See W. Deecke in the Rhein. Museum, xxxvi. 
577; and the article Notae. 

Ennodius, Magnus Felix. A Latin rhetori¬ 
cian and poet. He was born about a.d. 473 in 
the sontb of Gaul, aud died in 521 as bishop of 
Pavia. Among other works, he wrote between 
504 and 508 an extremely fulsome panegyric on 
Theodoric the Great and a biography of Epi- 
phanius, his predecessor in the see. Both these 
writings have a value for the historian. Besides 
these we have a collection of twenty-eight mod¬ 
el speeches ( Dictiones ), some of which were really 
delivered; nine books of letters (297 in number) 
and two of poems, sacred and secular. The first 
book of poems contains longer, the second shorter 
and occasional pieces. Both show a certain com¬ 
mand of form, aud treat of journeys, marriages, etc. 
The panegyric on Theodoric has been translated 
into German by Fertig in his work Ennodius und 
seine Zeit (vols. i. aud ii. Passan, 1855; vol. iii. 


Landshut, 1858). A good edition of Ennodius is 
that of Vogel (Berlin, 1885), after Hartel (Vienna, 
1882). 

Enoikiou Dikd (cW kIov ding). An action 
brought to recover the rents withheld from the 
owner during the period of his being kept out of 
possession. If the property recovered were not a 
house, but laud (in the more confined seuse of the 
word), the action for the rents and profits was 
called Kapnov bUrj. 

Enomotia (evaporta). A subordinate division 
of the \6%os in the Spartan army. See Lochos ; 
Mora. 

Ensigns. See Sigxum ; Vexillum. 

Ensis. See Gladius. 

Entablature. See Intabulamkntum. 

Ent&sis («Wa<nr), called by Vitruvius adiectio. 
An architectural term applied to the swelling in a 
column from the lower end to a certain point, af¬ 
ter which a diminution takes place to the hypo- 
trachelium , which forms part of the capital. In 
some ancient columns, as at Assos, the entasis is 
much exaggerated; in others, as at Coriuth, it is 
entirely absent. 



Examples of the absence and presence of enta¬ 
sis are represented in the illustration: from the 
great temple at Paestum (to left), from a later 
building iu the same city (to right). 

Entella (*EvrcXXa). A town of the Sicani in 
the iu tenor of the island of Sicily, on the west 
side, said to have been fonuded by Entellus, one 
of the companions of the Trojan Acestes. 

Entellus. A Sicilian who, though advanced iu 
years, entered the lists against the Trojan Dares 
aud conquered him in a pugilistic encounter (Verg. 
Aen. v. 387 foil.). 

Bnyalius (’EwaXior),“ The Warlike,” frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as au ep¬ 
ithet of Ares. At a later time Enyalius aud Ares 
were distinguished as two different gods of war. 
The name is evidently derived from Euyo (q. v.). 

En?o fEwnfl). The daughter of Phorcys and 
Ceto, according to Hesiod (Theog. 273). She was 
a war-goddess and one of the compauions of Ares, 
and answers to the Bellona of the Romans. Some 
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mythologists make lier the sister, others the wife, 
of Ares. See Bellona. 

Edra. See Aeora. 

Eordaea (*E opdaia and *E opdta). A district and 
town in Northwestern Macedonia, peopled by the 
Eordaei (Time. ii. 99). 

Eos (’Heir). The Greek name of Aurora (q. v.), 
the goddess of morning, whence the epithet Eous 
is applied to all the eastern parts of the world 
(Ovid, Fast. iii. 406). She was the daughter of 
Hyperion and Thia or Enryphassa. At the close 
of each night she arose from the couch of her con¬ 
sort Tithouus and, drawu ou a chariot by the steeds 
Lampus and Phaeton, ascended to heaven from 
the river Oceauus to announce the coming of the 
sun to gods and mortals. Iu Homer she accom¬ 
panies the suu on his course, and in the tragic 
poets is identified with Hemera or the Day. For 
her relations with Cephalus, Orion, and Tithouns, 
see the respective articles. By the last named she 
had Memnon; and by Astraeus, she had Zephyrus, 
Boreas, Notus, aud Hesperus. 

Epaminondas (Enapeiudavdas). A Theban states¬ 
man and soldier, son of Polymnis, and in whose 
praise, for both taleuts and rectitude, there is a re¬ 
markable concurrence of ancieut writers. Nepos 
observes that before Epaminondas was bom and 
after his death Thebes was always in subjection to 
some other power; while he directed her councils 
she was at the bead of Greece. His public life ex¬ 
tends from the restoration of democracy by Pelo- 
pidas aud the other exiles, B.c. 379, to the battle of 
Man tinea, b.c. 362. In the conspiracy by which that 
revolution was effected he took no part, but thence¬ 
forward he became the prime mover of the Theban 
State. His policy was first directed to assert the 
right and to secure the power to Thebes of con¬ 
trolling the other cities of Boeotia, several of which 
claimed to be independent. In this cause he ven¬ 
tured to engage his country, single-handed, in war 
with the Spartans, who marched into Boeotia, B.c. 
371, with a force superior to any which could be 
brought against them. The Thebau generals were 
divided in opinion whether a battle should be 
risked, for to encounter the Lacedaemouiaus with 
inferior numbers was universally esteemed hope¬ 
less. Epaminondas prevailed upon his colleagues 
to venture it, and devised on this occasion a uew 
method of attack. Instead of joining battle along 
the whole line he concentrated an overwhelming 
force on one point, directing the weaker part of 
his line to keep back. The Spartan right being 
broken and their king slain, the rest of the army 
found it necessary to abandon the field. This 
memorable battle was fought at Leuctra (b.c. 371). 
The moral effect of it was much more important 
than the mere loss inflicted upon Sparta, for it 
overthrew the prescriptive superiority in arms 
claimed by that State ever since its reformation 
by Lycurgus. 

This brilliant success led Epaminondas to the 
secoud object of his policy, the overthrow of the 
supremacy of Sparta and the substitution of 
Thebes as the leader of Greece in the democratic 
interest. Iu this hope a Thebau army, under his 
command, marched into the Peloponnesus early in 
the winter, b.c. 369, and, iu conjunction with the 
Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, invaded and laid 
waste a large part of Laconia. Numbers of the 
Helots took that opportunity to shake off a most 


oppressive slavery; and Epaminondas struck a 
deadly blow at the power of Sparta by establish¬ 
ing these descendants of the old Messeniaus on 
Mount Itbomd iu Messenia, as au independent 
State, and inviting their countrymen, scattered 
through Italy and Sicily, to return to their ancient 
patrimony. Numbers obeyed the call. This mem¬ 
orable event is known in history as the return of 
the Messenians, and two hundred years had elapsed 
since their expulsiou. In b.c. 368, Epaminondas 
again led an army into the Peloponnesus; but, not 
fulfilling the expectations of the people, he was 
disgraced and, according to Diodorus (xv. 71), was 
ordered to serve in the ranks. In that capacity 
he is said to have saved the army in Thessaly when 
entangled in dangers which threatened it with de¬ 
struction, being required by the general voice to 
assume the command. He is not again heard of in 
a public capacity till b.c. 366, when he was sent 
to support the democratic interest in Achaia, and 
by his moderation and judgment brought that 
whole confederation over to the Theban alliance 
without bloodshed or banishment. It soon be¬ 
came plain, however, that a mere change of mas¬ 
ters—Thebes instead of Sparta—would be of no ser¬ 
vice to the Grecian States. Achaia first, tbeu Elis, 
then Mantinea and a great part of Arcadia, returned 
to the Lacedaemoniau alliance. To check tbis 
defection, Epaminondas led au army into the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus for the fourth time, in B.c. 362. Joined by 
the Argives, Messenians, and part of the Arcadians, 
he entered Laconia and endeavoured to take 
Sparta by surprise; but the vigilance of Agesilads 
just frustrated his scheme. Epaminondas tbeu 
marched against Mantinea, near which was fought 
the celebrated battle in which he fell. The dis¬ 
position of his troops on this occasion was an im¬ 
provement on that by which he had gained tbe 
battle of Leuctra, and would have had the same 
decisive success, but that, in the critical moment, 
when the Lacedaemonian line was jnst broken, 
he received a mortal wound, said to have been in¬ 
flicted by Gryllus, the son of Xenophon. The The- 
bau army was paralyzed by this misfortune; noth¬ 
ing was done to profit by a victory which might 
have been made certain; and this battle, on which 
the expectation of all Greece waited, led to no im¬ 
portant result. 

Whether Epaminondas could much longer have 
upheld Thebes in the rank to which he bad raised 
her is very doubtful; without him she fell at ouce 
to her former obscurity. His character is certain¬ 
ly oue of the noblest recorded in Greek history. 
His private life was moral aud refined, his public 
conduct nuinflueuced by personal ambition or by 
personal hatred. He was a sincere lover of hie 
country; and if, in bis schemes for her advance¬ 
ment, he was indifferent to the injury done to other 
members of the Grecian family, this is a fault from 
which, perhaps, no Greek statesman except Aris¬ 
tides was free. His life was written in Latin by 
Cornelius Nepos; aud in recent times in Germau 
by Bauch (1834) and Pomtow (1870). See also 
San key, Spartan and Theban Supremacies (London, 
1877). 

Epangelia (cVavyvAia). If a citizen of Athens 
had incurred drtpla , the privilege of taking part 
or speaking in the public assembly was forfeited. 
(See Atimia.) But as it sometimes might happen 
that a person, though not formally declared artpot* 
had committed such crimes as would, on accusa- 
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tion, draw upon him this punishment, it was, of 
course, desirable that such individuals, like real 
£rqu><, should be excluded from the exercise of the 
rights of citizens. Whenever, therefore, such a 
persou ventured to speak in the assembly, any 
Athenian citizen had the right to come forward in 
the assembly itself and demand of him to establish 
his right to speak by a trial or examination of his 
couduct (doKifiaata rov fli'ov), and this demand, de¬ 
nouncement, or threat was called snayyiKia or 
ciroyyfXta doKipatrias. The impeached individual 
was then compelled to desist from speaking, and 
to submit to a scrutiny into his conduct and if he 
was convicted a formal declaration of artpia fol¬ 
lowed. 

Epapliroditua (*E*r affrpo&iros). (1) A freedman 
and favourite of the emperor Nero, whom he as¬ 
sisted in committing suicide. He was himself put 
to death by Domitian. The philosopher Epictetus 
(q. v.) was bis freedman. (2) M. Mettius. A Greek 
grammarian of Chaeronea, the slave and subse¬ 
quently the freedman of Modestus, Roman prefect 
of Egypt. He resided at Rome under Nero, and 
died there about a.d. 95. He was the author of 
several commentaries and grammatical works. . 

Ep&phus (*Eira<f>os). A son of Zeus and 
This mythological persouage is the instrument wy 
which Grecian myth derived the rulers of more 
ancient countries from its own gods aud princes. 
Epapbns, according to the legend, was born in 
Egypt, aud married Memphis, the daughter of the 
Nile, by whom he had a daughter named Libya. 
The same fable made him the founder of the city 
of Memphis (Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 850 foil.; Herod, 
ii. 153). Libya bore to Poseidon Agenor, the father 
of Cadmus and Europa, and also Bel us, who had 
by another daughter of the Nile, named Anchinoe, 
two sous, Dan ft Us and Aegyptus (Apollod. ii. 1, 4). 
See lo. 

Eparlti (tnapiroi). A corps of picked troops in 
Arcadia, which was formed to preserve the inde¬ 
pendence of the Arcadian towns, wheu they be¬ 
came united as one State after the defeat of the 
8 partaus at Leuctra. They were 5000 in number, 
aud were paid by the State. Cf. Hesych. s. v. cVa- 
poryrot : Thirlwall, v. 90. 

Epaulia (tnavXia). See Matrimonium. 

Epei ('EireioQ. A people of Elis. See Elis. 

Epetium (*E7 T€tiov). A town of the Lissii iu 
Dalmatia with a good harbour (Plin. H. N. iii. 25). 

Epeonaoti or Epeunactae (fV<vj/a*ro(, cVcwaK- 
raO* A class of citizens at Sparta who are said to 
have been the offspring of slaves and the widows of 
Spartan citizens. Theopompus tells us (Athen. vi. 
p. 271 c) that iu the Messenian War, in consequence 
of the great losses which the Spartans sustained, 
they married the widows of those who were slain 
to Helots, and that these Helots were admitted to 
the citizenship uuder the name of tncvvaicroi. See 
Partheniae. 

Epdus (’Eire toy). (1) Son of Panopeus and 
builder of the Trojan horse. See Iliad y xxiii. 665. 
(2) Sou of Endymion, king of Elis. From him the 
Epei derived their name. 

Ephebeum (c^/Sdov). A spacious apartment 
in the Greek gymnasium, where the youths per¬ 
formed their exercises in the preseuce of their 
masters (Vitruv. v. 11; Strab. v. 4, 7). See Ephk- 
bi; Gymnasium. 


Ephebi (tyrj&o t). The Atheuiau name for youths 
over the age of eighteen. The completion of a boy’s 
eighteenth year was the occasion of a festival, at 
which the tyrj&os made a drink-offering to Hera¬ 
cles and entertained his friends with wine. His 
hair, hitherto worn long, was cut, and the locks 
dedicated to Apollo. For the two following years 
the ephebi we$e mainly employed in gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises, and after that time the proper civic 
/3cm commenced. After an examination (doKipaaia) 
to test the genuineness of their civic descent and 
their physical capacity, the ephebi were entered 
on the list of their tribe, presented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, armed with spear aud 
shield, and taken to the sanctuary of Agraulos at 
the foot of the citadel, where they bound them¬ 
selves by a solemn oath to the service and de¬ 
fence of their country. For the next two years 
they served as guards on the frontier. After the 
completion of their twentieth year they were ad¬ 
mitted to the meetings of the assembly aud em- 

M u foreign service. Their dress was the 
and the niraaos. See Dittenberger, De 
Atticis (Gott. 1863); Dumont, Essai sur 
Attique (Paris, 1876); Portelette, UEphebic 
iu VInstruction Publique for December, 
1878; and the article Education, p. 570. 
Ephegeais (J^rjyqais). See Apagog£. 
Ephem&rla (ifapepis). An account book; also 
a diary. See Commentarius. 

Ephesia (to *E<£cVm). A great gathering of Ioni- 
ans at Ephesus, the aucieut capital of the lonians 
iu Asia. It was held every year, aud had, like all 
panegyreis , a twofold character—that of a bond 
of political union among the Greeks of the Iouian 
race, and that of a common worship of the Ephe¬ 
sian Artemis. Thucydides compares it (iii. 104) to 
the ancient Delia (q. v.). Respecting the particu¬ 
lars of its celebration, we only know that it took 
place at night aud was accompanied with much 
mirth and feasting, and that mystical sacrifices 
were offered to the Ephesian goddess (Thuc. 1. c.; 
Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom. iv. 25). That games and 
contests formed likewise a chief part of the solem¬ 
nities is clear from Hesycbius (s. v.), who calls the 
Ephesia au ayiav c nt<l>avTj£. The drunken revelry 
described iu the love-tale of Achilles Tati us (books 
vi.-viii.) is not mentioned by these authors. See 
Ephesus. 

From the manner in which Thucydides and 
Strabo speak of the Ephesia, it seems that it was 
only a panegyris of a part of the lonians, perhaps 
of those who lived in Ephesus itself aud its vi¬ 
cinity. 

Ephesiae LittSrae ('E</>«Via ypdppara). Mystic 
words engraved on the crown, the girdle, aud the 
feet of the Ephesian Artemis (Eustath. ad Horn. Od. 
p. 1864). When pronounced, they were regarded 
as a charm (Menand. ap. Suid. s. v. d\c(i<f>dppaica 
=fr. 360 M.). Written copies, apparently on strips 
of parchment like the Jewish phylacteries, were 
worn as amulets (Athen. xii. 548 c. =/r. 15 M.). 
They cured diseases, charmed away evil spirits, 
and gave victory in coutests of various kinds. 
They are among the ntpispya, or “ curious arts,” 
of Acts, xix. 19, where see the commentators, and 
cf. Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul , ii. 13 (first 
edition, London, 1852). The charms and amulets 
of Alexander of Tralles (q. v.), a physician of the 
sixth ceutury,8eem to have been a survival of the 
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*E(f><<Tia ypap para , though he was almost certainly 
a Christian and employs Hebrew as well as Greek 
mystical expressions. See Amuletum. 

Ephesian Tales. See Novels and Romances. 

EphSsis ( ((f>€ots ). An appeal to the Athenian 
assembly from the decision of the public arbitra¬ 
tors ( diaiTTjTai K\rfparrot) of the drjporai, or of the 
magistrates. See Pollux, viii. 62,63. 

EphSsus (*E <t>c<Tos). A city of Ionia, near the 
month of the river Cayster, called by Pliny ( H . N. 
v. 29) alterum lumen Asiae. Mythology assigns, as 
its founders, Ephesns, the sou of the river Cayster, 
and Cresus (Kpipror), a native of the soil (Pausan. 
vii. 2). Another account makes it to have been 
settled by Ephesus, one of the Amazons (Steph. 
Byzant. s. v.; Etymol. Mag. s. v.). According to 
a third traditiou, the place owed its origin to the 
Amazons. If we follow the better authority of 
Strabo, we will find a settlement to have been 



first made in this qnarter by the Carians and Le- 
leges. Androclus, the son of Codrus, came subse¬ 
quently with a body of Ionian colonists (Pansan. 
vii. 2). He protected the natives who had settled 
from devotiou about the Temple of Artemis and 
incorporated them with his followers, but ex¬ 
pelled those who inhabited the town above, which 
the Carians and Leleges had built on Mount Prion 
(Pausan. 1. c.). Pliny enumerates other names for 
the city, such as Alopd, Morges, Ortygia, Ptelea, 
8 amoruia, Smyrna, Trachea, etc. 

Ly8imachus, wishing to protect Ephesns from 
the inundations to which it was j’early exposed by 
the overflowings of the Cayster, built a city upon 
the mountain aud surrounded it with walls. The 
inhabitants were unwilling to remove iuto this, 
but a heavy raiu falling, and Lysimachus stopping 
the drains and flooding their houses, they were 
glad to exchauge. The port of Ephesus had origi- 
ually a wide month, but foul with the mnd lodging 
in it from the Cayster. Attalus Philadelphia and 
his architect were of opinion that if the entrance 
were contracted, it would become deeper and in 
time be capable of receiving ships of burden. But 
the slime, which had before been moved by the 
flux and reflux of the tide and carried off, being 
stopped, the whole basin, quite to the month, was 
rendered shallow. The situation, however, was 
so advantageous as to overbalance the incon¬ 
veniences atteuding the port. The town in¬ 
creased daily, and under the Romans was con¬ 
sidered the chief emporium of Asia this side of 
Taurus. In the arrangement of the provinces un¬ 
der the Eastern emperors it became the capital 
of the province of Asia. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century Ephesus experienced the same 
fate as Smyrna (q. v.). A Turkish pirate, named 
Tangripanee, settled here; but the Greek admiral, 
Ioanues Ducas, defeated him in a bloody battle and 
pursued the flying Turks up the Maeander to Po- 


lybotum. In 1306, it was among the places which 
suffered from the exactions of the Grand Dnke 
Roger; and two years after it surrendered to (be 
sultan Saysan, who, to prevent future insurrec¬ 
tions, removed most of the iuhabitants to Tyriae- 
ura, where they were massacred. In the con¬ 
flicts which desolated Asia Minor at a subsequent 
period, Ephesus was again a sufferer, and the city 
became at length reduced to a heap of ruins. 

Ephesus was famed for its splendid temple of 
Artemis or Diaua. The statue of the goddess was 
regarded with peculiar veueration and was be¬ 
lieved by the people to have fallen from the skiei. 
It was never changed, though the temple bad been 
more than once restored. This rude object of pri¬ 
meval worship was a block of wood, said by some 
to be of beech or elm, by others cedar, ebony, or 
vine, and attesting its very great antiquity by tbe 
fashion in which it had been formed. It was carved 
into the similitude of Artemis, not as tbe graceful 
huntress, but an allegorical figure which we may 
call the goddess of nature, with many breasts, 
and the lower parts formed iuto an Hermaean stat¬ 
ue, grotesquely oruamen ted, and discovering the feet 
beneath. (See illnstratiou on p. 137). It was gor¬ 
geously apparelled, the vest embroidered with em¬ 
blems and symbolical devices, and to prevent its 
tottering a bar of metal was placed undereach hand. 
A veil or curtain, which was drawn up from the 
floor to the ceiling, hid it from view, except while 
service was in progress in the temple. This im¬ 
age was preserved till the later ages in a shrine, 
on the embellishment of which mines of wealth 
were consumed. The priests of Artemis suffered 
emasculation, and virgins were devoted to invio¬ 
lable chastity. They were eligible only from the 
superior rauks, and enjoyed a great revenue with 
privileges, the eventual abuse of which induced 
Augustus to restrict them. 

The reputation and the riches of their goddess 
had made the Ephesians .desirous of providing for 
her a magnificent temple. .The fortunate discov¬ 
ery of marble in Mount Prion gave them new 
vigonr. The cities of Asia contributed largely, and 
Croesus defrayed the expense of mauy of the col¬ 
umns. The spot chosen for it was a marsh, as most 
likely to preserve the structure free from gaps and 
uniujured by earthquakes. The foundation was 
made with charcoal rammed down and with fleeces. 
Tbe base consumed immense quantities of mar¬ 
ble. The edifice was erected on a basement with ten 
steps. The architects were Cbersiphron of Crete 
and his son Metagenes (B.C. 541); and their plan was 
continued by Demetrius, a priest of Artemis; but 
the whole was completed by Daphuis of Miletus and 
a citizen of Ephesus, the building having occu¬ 
pied 220 years. It was the first specimen of the 
Ionic style in which the fluted column and capital 
with volutes were introduced. The whole leugth 
of the temple was 425 feet, and the breadth 220; 
with 127 columns of the Iouic order and of Parian 
marble, each of a single shaft and sixty feet high. 
These were donations from kings, according to 
Pliny ( H. N. xxxvi. 14), but there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of the text where this asser¬ 
tion is made. Of these columns thirty-six were 
carved; and one of them, perhaps as a model, by 
Scopas. The temple had a double row of oolmnns, 
fifteen on either side; but Vitruvius has not de¬ 
termined if it had a roof, probably over tbe cell 
only. Tbe folding-doors or gates had been cod- 
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tinned four years in glne, and were made of cy¬ 
press wood, which had been treasured up for four 
generations, highly polished. These were found 
by Mutianus as fresh and as beautiful 400 years af¬ 
ter as when new. The ceiling was of cedar; and 
the steps for ascending the roof were of the single 
stem of a vine. 

The dimensions of this great temple excite ideas 
of uncommon grandeur from their massiveuess; 
bat the notices of its internal ornament iucrease 
one’s admiration. It was the repository in which 
the great artists of autiquity dedicated their most 
perfect works to posterity. Praxiteles and his son 
Cephisodorus adorned the shriue; Soopas contrib¬ 
uted a statue of Hecate; Timaret£, the daughter 
of Micou, the first recorded female artist, finished 
a picture of the goddess, the most ancient in 
Ephesus; and Parrhasius and Apelles employed 
their skill to embellish the walls. The excellence 
of these performances may be supposed to have 
been proportionate to their price; aud a picture 
of Alexander grasping a thunderbolt, by the lat¬ 
ter, was added to the superb collection at the ex¬ 
pense of twenty talents of gold. This description, 
however, applies chiefly to the temple as it was re¬ 
built, after the earlier temple had been partially 
burned (perhaps the roof of timber only), by Heros- 
tratus, who chose that method to ensure to him¬ 
self an immortal name, on the very night that 
Alexander the Great was bom. Twenty years af¬ 
ter, that magnificent prince, during his expedition 
against Persia, offered to appropriate his spoils to j 
the restoration of it if the Ephesians would con- ] 
sent to allow him the sole honour and would place 
his name on the temple. They declined the pro¬ 
posal, however, with the flattering remark that it 
was not right for one deity to erect a temple to 
another; national vanity was, however, the real] 
ground of their refusal. The architect who super¬ 
intended the erection of the new edifice was Diuo- 
crates, of whose aid Alexander afterwards availed 
himself in building Alexandria (Vitruv. ii. praef.; 
Plut. Alex. 72; Pliu. H. X. vii. 37 ? Solin. 40). The 
extreme sauctity of the temple inspired universal 
awe and reverence ; and it was for many ages a re¬ 
pository of foreign and domestic treasure. There 
property, whether public or private, was secure 
amid all revolutions. The conduct of Xerxes was 
an example to subsequent conquerors, and the im¬ 
piety of sacrilege was not suffered by the Ephesi¬ 
an goddess; but Nero deviated from this rule in 
removing many costly offerings and images and an 
immense quantity of silver aud gold. It was again 
plundered by the Goths from beyond the Danube 
in the time of Gallienus — a party under Raspa 
crossing the Hellespont and ravaging the country 
until compelled to retreat, when they carried off 
a prodigious booty. 

The destruction of so illustrious an edifice de¬ 
served to have been carefully recorded by contem¬ 
porary historians. We may conjecture that it fol¬ 
lowed the triumph of Christianity. The Ephesian 
reformers, when authorized by the imperial edicts, 
rejoiced in the opportunity of insulting Artemis, 
and deemed it piety to demolish the very ruin of 
her habitation. When, under the auspices of Con¬ 
stantine and Theodosius, churches were erected, 
the pagan temples were despoiled of their orna¬ 
ments or accommodated to other worship. The 
immense dome of Saint Sophia now rises from 
the columns of green jasper which were originally 


placed in the Temple of Artemis, and were taken 
down and brought to Constantinople by order 
of Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa were also transported thence. The very site 
of this stupendous and celebrated edifice was long 
undetermined, but in 1869 was discovered by Mr. 
J. T. Wood—an Englishman who found a clue to 
its situation in two letters from Antoninus Pius to 
the Ephesians (a.d. 145—150); in auotber letter from 
Hadrian, dated September 27th, a.d. 120 ; and in 
an inscription which prescribed the order of the 
processions to the temple. Excavations continued 
until 1874 have greatly added to our knowledge of 
the temple. See Falkner, Ephesus and the Temple of 
Diana (1862); Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (1877); 
andFergusson,Jfe Temple of Diana at Ephesus (1883). 

Ephfcsus, Seven Sleepers of. See Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Ephfitae (c^xYat). A judicial court of high au¬ 
tiquity at Athens, consisting of fifty-one judges 
elected from the noblest Athenian families. It 
gave decisions in cases of murder at five differeut 
places, differing according to the character of the 
case. If the crime had a religious character, the 
Archon Basileus presided. (See Archon.) Solon 
did not abolish this court, but handed over to the 
newly organized Areopagus (q. v.) its most impor¬ 
tant functions—the power of deciding cases of in¬ 
tentional murder, poisoning, malicious wounding, 
arson, and the like. The nearest relations of the 
murdered person were bound by religious sauctiou 
to avenge his blood. At the funeral, and after 
that in the market-place, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep away 
from all public places, assemblies, and sanctuaries, 
and to appear before the court. The Archon Basi- 
lens, after the charge had been announced aud re¬ 
ceived, repeated this denunciation. The prelimi¬ 
nary investigation, and detenuiuation of the place 
where the court was to be held, followed at three 
appointed times in three successive months. The 
case was not finally dealt with till the fourth 
mouth. On the first two days of the fiual trial 
the two parties, after solemnly taking an oath, 
conducted their case in person. On the third day 
judgment was given, in case the accused had not 
gone into volnutary exile. If he had, his property 
was confiscated, but he was pursued no further. 
Intentional murder was punished with death, ma¬ 
licious wounding with exile; the man’s property 
was confiscated iu both cases. In the court of 
Areopagus if the votes of the judges were equal 
the accused was acquitted. If the homicide were 
legally allowed (as, for instance, that of an adul¬ 
terer) or legally inuocent (as in self-defence), the 
case was investigated in the Delphinium, a sanc¬ 
tuary of the Delphic Apollo; aud only a religious 
purification was exacted. Cases of unintentional 
homicide, murder of an alien, and instigation to 
murder, were taken at the Palladium, a sanctuary 
of Pallas. Instigation to murder was punished 
with banishment and confiscation of property, the 
murder of an alien with banishment, unintentional 
murder with bauishraent until the kinsmen of the 
murdered person gave permission to the slayer to 
return. Iu the time of Demosthenes it would 
seem that the cases which used to be heard at the 
Delphinium and Palladium were handed over to the 
Heliastae. Thus the Ephetae had only two courts 
left them—that in Pbreatto, a place in the Piraeus, 
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near tbe sea, and the Prytaneum. The former bad 
only to judge in the rare event of a person ban¬ 
ished for unintentional homicide being charged 
with intentional murder. As he might not set 
foot ou land, he was heard standing in a ship, and 
if found guilty was punished with banishment for 
life. At the Prytaneum a regular court was held 
on inanimate objects and auimals which bad been 
the cause of death to a human beiug. See Ap- 
sychon Dike ; and the works by Lange, Die 
Epheten and der Areopag vor Solon ; and Philippi, 
Der Areopag und die Epheten . 

Ephialtes (’E^udXn/r). (1) One of the Aloadae 
(II. v. 385). See Aloeus. (2) A Malian, who in 
B.c. 480, when Leonidas was defending the pass of 
Thermopylae, guided a body of Persians over the 
nionntaiu path, and thus enabled them to fall ou 
the rear of the Greeks. (3) An Atheniau states¬ 
man, a friend and partisan of Pericles, whom he 
assisted in carrying his political measures. He 
was instrumental in abridging the powers of the 
Areopagus — a measure assailed by Aeschylus in 
his Eumenide8. Ephialtes thus made himself so 
obnoxious to the aristocratic party that his ene¬ 
mies had him assassinated, probably in the year 
B.c. 456. 

Ephipplum (tytirmov or c<j>lirrr*iov). A saddle¬ 
cloth or pad. The saddle with a “tree” was un¬ 
known till the fourth century, although the pack- 
saddle seems to be of much earlier occurrence. 

In the absence of stirrups (later staffae, stapide *, 
etc.), which are not mentioned till the emperor 
Mauricius (a.d. 602), there were several ways of 
mounting—as jumping with or without the aid of 
a lance-shaft, with the assistance of others (avafio- 
Am), or from steps (dva&aOpa). The last were set 
up, according to Plutarch, along the main roads 
by C. Gracchus. Or, the horse was taught to kneel 
at the word of command (Sil. Ital. x. 465). 

Iu more aucieut art the horse is represented 
ridden bare-backed. Later, saddle-cloths, often 
double or with pads beneath, aud fastened with 
one to three girths, appear with increasing fre¬ 
quency. The most elaborate trappings of this 
kind are seen ou Scythian antiquities of the fourth 
century B.c. 

The use of trappings was origiually regarded 
as effeminate by the Homans (Varro on Cato, De 
Lib. Educ.) y but they were used 
in pomps. Their development 
may be seen by a comparison of 
the examples appearing on the 
columns of Trajan, Antoninus, and 
Theodosius. Ou the first and sec¬ 
ond, aud iu the equestrian statue Ephippium. (Coin 
of M. Aurelius, are to be seen of^abienua.) 
cloths alone, and pads filling up the hollow of the 
horsed back with and without cloths. It is only 
on the Theodosian Column that the true saddle, 
with a bow behind aud before, appears for the first 
time. The new name sella now emphasizes the 
new fashion. 

Eph5ri (c</>opoi, “ overseers”). A board of five 
members at Sparta, elected annually from all the 
citizens. It is said to have been established by 
Lycnrgus or King Theopompus (b.c. 770). The 
original intention was that it should give decisions 
iu private matters, and represent the abseut kings 
in certaiu of their duties, especially in the superin¬ 
tendence of the officials and of public discipline. 


EPIBATAE _ 

But their circle of authority gradually widened, 
till it came to mean a superintendence over tbe 
whole commonwealth, including the kiugs. Tbe 
ephors had the right of raisiug objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other officials, to 
account for their couduct, punishing them with 
fines aud reprimands, and even prosecuting them 
before the Senate, and threatening them with de¬ 
position and death. They were the only citizens 
who were not obliged to rise iu the kings’ pres¬ 
ence, a fact which gives a good idea of the relative 
position of the two parties. Besides the duty of 
opposing everything which they thought adverse 
to the laws and interests of Sparta, they had from 
early times the right of summoning the delibera¬ 
tive and legislative assemblies, the rcpowia and 
*E«c«cXi 7 <rta, to make proposals to them, and take tbe 
lead iu proceedings left to their management. 
Two of them regularly accompanied the kings ou 
their campaigns. It is probable also that they 
had the superintendence of the public treasure. 
In their capacity of protectors of the public dis¬ 
cipline their authority extended itself to the mi¬ 
nutest details of private life. Iu regard to tbe He¬ 
lots and Perioeci it was still more absolute. Even 
on a perioecus they could pass sentence of death 
without trial. (See Perioeci. ) On important 
occasions a majority of their votes was required. 
At the end of their annual office, on which they 
entered at the beginning of the Spartan year or at 
the time of the autumnal equinox, they were liable 
to be called to account by their successors. The 
year was dated by the name of the first ephoron 
the board. 

Ephdrns (*E <f>opos). Of Cymae iu Aeoli.s, a cel¬ 
ebrated Greek historiau, a contemporary of Phil¬ 
ip and Alexander, flourished about B.c. 340. He 
wrote a universal history ('hrropou), iu thirty 
books, the first that was attempted in Greece. 
It covers a period of 750 years, from the return of 
the Heraclidae to B.c. 341. Of this history Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus made an extensive use. Tbe work, 
however, has perished, with the exceptiou of a few 
fragments, which may be found in Midler's Hi* 
toricorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Paris, 1841-73). 

Eph^ra (*E <f>vpa). (1) The ancient name of Cor¬ 
inth; whence Ephyreius is used as equivalent to 
Corinthian. See Corinthus. (2) A town iu Thes¬ 
saly, afterwards called Cranou. (3) A town in 
Epirus, afterwards called Cichyrns. 

Epib&tae (*m$drcn). Marines appoiuted to de¬ 
fend the vessels in the Athenian navy, and entire¬ 
ly distinct from the rowers as well as from tbe 
land soldiers, such as hoplitae, peltasts, and cav- 
alry (Xen. Hell. L 2, $ 7; v. 1, $ 11). It appears that 
the ordinary number of epibatae on board a tri¬ 
reme was teu, though in Thucydides vi. 42 we fiud 
700 epibatae for a fleet of 100 ships, sixty of which 
were equipped in the ordinary way and forty had 
troops ou board. In consequence of the uamber 
of heavy-armed men « rov KaraXoyov ou the expe¬ 
dition, the Athenians appear to have reduced the 
number of regular epibatae from ten to seven. 

The epibatae were usually taken from the Tbe- 
tes, or fourth class of Athenian citizens (Thnc. vi. 
42); but on one occasion, in a seasou of extraordi¬ 
nary danger, the citizens of the higher classes were 
compelled to serve as epibatae (Thnc. viii. 24). 

The term is sometimes also applied by tbe Bo- 
mau writers to the marines (Hirt. Bell'Ale. r. 11; 
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Ml Afrie. 63); though these are more usually 
called clastiarii militee. 

Epiblema (cVi/SAi^ao). 8 ee Paixium ; Tunica. 

Epib616 («Vt) 3 oAij). A fine imposed by a magis¬ 
trate ou any official, or official body, for a misde¬ 
meanor. The various magistrates at Athens had, 
each in his own department, a summary penal ju¬ 
risdiction—i. e. for certain offences they might in¬ 
flict a pecuniary mulct or fine, not exceeding a 
fixed amount; if the offender deserved further 
punishment, it was their duty to bring him before 
a judicial tribunal, the magistrate proposing the 
penalty. Thus, iu case of iujury done to orphaus 
and heiresses, or of misconduct at the great Dio- 
nysia, the archou might fine the parties; the gen¬ 
erals could fine a phylarch for disobedience; the 
same power belonged to the ntxonotoi (Aesch. c. 
Ctes. $ 27). If the person fined would not submit 
to it, the magistrate bad to lay the case before a 
court (Lys .pro Milit. $ 11): that was always re¬ 
quired when a demarch imposed a fine ( C . /. A. 
ii. 573 b). The amount of the fine (r«Aor) which 
the individual magistrate might iuflict, we do not 
know ; the Senate of Five Hundred was compe¬ 
tent to fine to the extent of 500 drachmas. 

These jni&okai are to be distinguished from the 
penalties awarded by a jury or court of law (ripg- 
para) upou a formal prosecution, and from the tine 
of a thousand drachmas, which the accuser iu a 
public action incurred when he dropped his accu¬ 
sation or failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, 
or w hen a citizen refused to obey the summons to | 
appear as a witness in court: in all these cases the 
magistrates had no discretionary power. 

Epicastd (ETrucaorr)). Commonly called Iocastd 
(q. v.). See Odyee. xi. 271. 

Epicephesia (EniKt^rjala). A deme of Attica 
belonging to the tribe Oenels. 

Epicharmus (Enixappos). The first Greek com¬ 
ic writer of whom we have any definite account. 
He was a Syracusan, either by birth or emigra¬ 
tion (Theocr. Epig. 17). Some writers make him 
a native of the island of Cos, but all agree that he 
passed his life at Syracuse. It was about B.c. 
500, thirty-five years after Thespis began to ex¬ 
hibit, eleven years after the commencement of 
Phrynichus, and just before the appearance of 
Aeschylus as a tragedian, that Epicharmus pro¬ 
duced the first comedy properly so called. Before 
him, this department of the drama was little more 


newly invented art. Discarding, therefore, the 
low drolleries and scurrilous invectives of the 
ancient «co>/xA>dta, he opened a novel and less ob¬ 
jectionable source of amusement by composing a 
set of burlesque dramas .upon the usual tragic sub¬ 
jects. They succeeded, and the turn thus given 
to comedy long continued; so that when it once 
more returned to personality and satire, as it af¬ 
terwards did, tragedy and tragic poets were the 
constant objects of its parody and ridicule. The 
great changes thus effected by Epicharmus justly 
entitled him to be called the Inventor of Comedy 
(Theocr. Epig. 17), though it is probable that Phor- 
mis or Phormus preceded him by a few Olympiads 
(Aristot. Poet. iii. 5). But his merits do not rest 
here: he was distinguished for elegance of compo¬ 
sition as well as originality of conception. Deme¬ 
trius Phalerens says that Epicharmus excelled in 
the choice and collocation of epithets, on which 
account the name of *Eir ixappios was given to his 
kind of style, makiug it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. So many were his dramatic excel¬ 
lences that Plato terms him the king of comic 
writers, and in a later age and foreign conntry 
Plantus chose him as his model (Hor. Epiet. ii. 1 . 
58) and is thought to have borrowed from him the 
plot of the Menaechmi. The parasite who figures 
so greatly iu the plays of the New Comedy and in 
those of Plautus was first brought upon the stage 
by Epicharmus. 

The plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the 
fragments still left ns, abounded iu apophthegms, 
little consistent with the ideas we might oth¬ 
erwise have entertained of their nature from our 
knowledge of the buffooneries whence his com¬ 
edy sprang and of the writings of Aristophanes, 
his partially extaut successor. Epicharmus, how¬ 
ever, was a philosopher and a Pythagorean (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 78). We find Epicharmus still com¬ 
posing comedies B.c. 4a5 ( 8 uidas, s. v. ’Em*.), and 
agaiu during the reign of Hiero, b.c. 477. He 
died at the age of ninety or niuety-seven years. 
Epicharmus is said by some authorities to have 
added the letters f, 7 , i/r, 0 to the Greek alphabet, 
but inscriptions show that these characters were 
I in use at Miletus half a century before his reputed 
! birth. See Clermont-Gannean, Origine dee Carac- 
I three CompUmentaires de VAlphabet Grec in the Mi- 
I langee Graux (Paris, 1884). See also Lorenz, Leben 
1 and Schriften dee Epicharmne (1864); Klein, Grie- 
1 chiechee u. romiechee Drama (1865); and Donaldson’s 


than a series of liceutions songs and sarcastic ep¬ 
isodes, without plot, connection, or consistency. 
(See Comoedia ; Drama.) He gave to each exhi¬ 
bition continuity, and converted the loose inter¬ 
locutions into regular dialogue (Aristot. Poet. v. 5). 
The subjects of his Doric comedies, as we may infer 
from the extant titles of thirty-five of them, were 
partly parodies of mythological subjects, and, as 
such, not very different from the dialogue of the sa- 
tyric drama, and partly political, and in this respect 
may have furnished a model for the dialogue of 
the Athenian comedy. (See Rhintiionica Fabu- 
la.) Tragedy had, some years before the era of 
Epicharmus, began to assume its dignified charac¬ 
ter. The woes of heroes and the majesty of the 
gods had, under Phrynicns, become its favourite 
themes. The Siciliau poet seems to have been 
struck with the idea of exciting the mirth of his 
audience by the exhibition of some ludicrous mat¬ 
ter dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the 


Theatre of the Greeke , pp. 187-88 ( 8 th ed. 1875). 
Eplcheirotonia (emxciporovia). See Ecclesia. 


Epichy&ifi (fViyvo-tf). A wine-jug with a nar¬ 
row neck and small lip and with a handle (Menaud. 


Fr. 490 M.); usually 
of metal—i. e. silver 
among the luxurious, 
bronze where sim¬ 
plicity was studied. 
Among the Romaus 
it took the place of 
the earlier guttue , a 
uarrow-necked cruet 
without a handle 



Epichysis. (Rich.) 


(Varr. L. L. v. 124); and glass became the favourite 
material. It was uot uulike a modern claret-jug. 


Eplclerus (emKXrjpos , also €iriK\ijp7Tif and eyK\r}~ 
poi). The name giveu to the daughter or daugh¬ 
ters of an Atheuiau citizen who had no sou, or 
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whose sous had died leaving no male issue. The 
cVtJcAijpor was not, in our sense of the word, an 
“ heiress,” bnt rather a person who went with the 
estate. The heir was either the person to whom 
her father had devised the property on condition 
of marrying her, or her sou or sons. It was deemed 
an object of importance at Athens to preserve the 
oikos. This was effected, where a man had no 
child, by adoption (tio-iroirjats) ; if he had no sons 
or grandsons, but a daughter, he might bequeath 
his property to any person, but the devisee was 
obliged to marry her; 011 the other hand, if he 
died intestate, her nearest relative might claim 
her in marriage, and the inheritance was trans¬ 
mitted through her to a grandson, who was, when 
of full age, adopted into the maternal grandfa¬ 
ther’s family (Isae. Pyrrh. $ 73). 8 uch an epicle- 
rus might be claimed in marriage by her father’s 
brothers, or iu default of such by their sons or by 
the sons of her father’s sisters, or by her father’s 
uncles. If the daughter was poor ($rj<r<ra) t the 
nearest of kiu was bound by law either to marry 
her himself or to portion her, the law fixing a slid¬ 
ing scale for the different classes of the census— 
«. g. 500 drachmas, if he be of the highest class, 
etc. If there were several in the same degree of 
consanguinity, each of them had to contribute 
their share (npos p4por). Upon the nearest rela¬ 
tive making his claim before the archou, public 
notice was given of the claim; it was written on 
the aavls, and read out iu the following assembly 
< Poll. viii. 95), and at a later day the herald put 
the question nr dp(j>iar^rjTfiv 7 irapaKarafidWtiv 
flovXerat. If no one appeared to dispute the claim, 
the archou adjudged the heiress to him; if other 
claimants appeared, the archou instituted an ana- 
krisis, and a court was held for the decision of the 
Tight, which was determined according to the 
Athenian law of consauguiuity. 

Even when a woman was already married, her 
husbaud was obliged to give her up to a man with 
a better title; and men sometimes put away their 
former wives in order to marry heiresses (Isae. 
Pyrrh. $ 64). Even after the decision of the court 
had been given in favour of one claimant, any 
ether person who could show a better title might 
bring an action against the husbaud and claim 
the heiress ([Deraosth.] c. Macart. p. 1054, $ 16). 
The limit of time for making such a claim is not 
known. 

The estate never passed into the possession of 
the husbaud of the heiress (Isae. Ciron. $ 31); their 
son when of full age was adopted into his maternal 
grandfather’s family (Isae. Pyrrh . $ 73) and took 
possession of the estate. He then became his 
mother’s legal protector (icvpios), and was bound to 
find her maintenance. If there were more sons, 
they shared the property equally. There were 
epicleri at Mit-yleul and Phocis. With the Lycians 
daughters only could inherit. 

Eplcnemidii Locri See Locris. 

Epic Poetry. See Epos. 

Epicr&tes (EniKpdnjs). (1) An Athenian who 
helped to expel the Thirty Tyrants (q. v.). Later, 
being sent on a mission to King Artaxerxes of 
Persia, he was accused of receiving a bribe from 
that monarch. Though acquitted of this charge, I 
he was afterwards convicted of a similar offence 
and escaped death by flight. He is ridiculed by 
the comic poets for his large beard, whence ho re -1 


ceived the nickname aaKctr<f>opot (Plat. Com. Pretb. 

4 Meiueke). (2) Of Ambracia; an Athenian writer 
of the Middle Comedy (Aelian, N. A. xii. 10). 

Epictetus (*EtriicT 7 T 0 ff). An emiueut Stoic phi¬ 
losopher, born in a servile condition at Hierapolig 
in Phrygia, about a.d. 50. The names of his par¬ 
ents are unknown; neither do we know how he 
came to be brought to Rome. But in that city he 
was for some time a slave to Epaphroditns, a freed- 
man of Nero, who had been one of his body-guard 
An anecdote related by Origeu, which illustrates 
the fortitude of Epictetus, would also show, if it 
were true, that Epaphroditns was a most cruel 
master. Epictetus, when bis master was twisting 
his leg one day, smiled and quietly said, “ Yon will 
break it”; aud when he did break it, only ob¬ 
served, u Did I not tell you that yon would do so?” 
It is not known how or when Epictetus managed 
to effect his freedom, but he could uot have been 
still a slave when he left Rome in cousequence of 
an edict against philosophers. This event, the 
only one in bis life the date of which can be as¬ 
signed, took place, as has beeu said, in the year 
a.d. 89, being the eighth year of Domitiau’s reign. 
Epictetus then retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, and 
it is a question whether he ever returned to Rome. 
The chief ground for believing that he did is a 
statement of Spartianus ( Hadr . 16), that Epic¬ 
tetus lived on terms of intimacy with the emperor 
Hadrian; while it is agreed, on the other haud, 
that there is no good evidence of any of his dis¬ 
courses having beeu delivered at Rome, bnt that 
they coutain frequent inentiou of Nicopolis. This 
argument, however, is hardly sufticieuf to over¬ 
throw' the express testimony of Spartianus. It is 
not know n when he died. Suidas says that he lived 
till the reign of Marcus Aurelius, yet the authority 
of Aulus Gellius is strong on the other side. He, 
writing during the reign of the first Antouiue, 
speaks of Epictetus, iu two places, as being dead 
( Xoct . Att. ii. 18; xvii. 19). 

Epictetus led a life of exemplary coutentmeut, 
simplicity, and virtue, practising iu all particulars 
the morality which he taught. He lived for a 
long while in a small hut, with 110 other furniture 
than a bed aud a lamp, and without au attendant; 
until he benevolently adopted a child whom a 
friend had been compelled by poverty to expose, 
aud hired a nurse for its sake. A teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy, he was the chief of those wbo 
lived during the period of the Roman Empire. His 
lessons were principally, if not solely, directed to 
I practical morality. His favourite maxim, and that 
into which he resolved all practical morality, was 
“ bear and forbear,” dW^ov icol awc^oy. He appears 
I to have differed from the Stoics on the subject of 
suicide. We are told by Arrian, in his Preface to 
the Discourses, that he was a powerful and in¬ 
spiring lecturer; and, according to Origeu (c. CtU. 
7, ad init.), his style was superior to that of Plato. 
It is a proof of the estimation in which Epictetus 
was held, that, on bis death, his lamp was pur¬ 
chased by some aspirant after philosophy more 
eager than wise for 3000 drachmas, or over $500. 
Though it is said by Suidas that Epictetus 
wrote much, there is good reason to believe 
that he himself wrote nothing. His Aurrpt&cu 
were takeu down by his pupil Arriau, aud pub¬ 
lished after his death iu eight books, of which four 
remain. The same Arrian compiled the Enchiri¬ 
dion or “ manual,” an abstract of the teaching of 
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his master, and wrote a life of Epictetus, which is 
lost. Some fragments have been preserved, how¬ 
ever, by Stohaeus. Simplicius has also left a com¬ 
mentary on his doctrine in the Eclectic manner. 
The best edition of the remains of Epictetus is 
still that of Schweighauser, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1800). 
The text and a Latin translation by Dtibner (1840) 
may be recommended. The best Euglisli transla¬ 
tions are those of Higginson, with a sketch of 
Epictetus (Boston, 1865); Long (London, 1877); 
and Rolleston (1881). See the popular work of 
Canon Farrar, Seekers after God (1863). 

Epicurus ('E ntKovpos). A celebrated philoso¬ 
pher, bom in the year b.c. 341, iu the island of 
Samos, whither his father had gone from Athens, 
in the year B.c. 352, arnoug 2000 colonists then 
sent out by the Atheuians. Yet he was an Athe¬ 
nian by right, belonging to the deme Gargettus 
and to the tribe Aegels. His father Neocles is 
said to have beeu a school-master, and his mother 
Cbaeristrata to have practised arts of magic, iu 
which it was afterwards made a charge against 
Epicurus that, when he was young, he assisted 
her (Diog. Laert. x. 4). Having passed his early 
years in Samos and Teos, he weut to Athens at the 
age of eighteen. He had beguu to study philoso¬ 
phy when only fourteen, from a desire, which the 
teachers to whom he had applied had failed to 
satisfy, of understanding Hesiod’s description of 
chaos. In Samos he is said to have received les¬ 
sons from Pamphilus, a follower of Plato (Cic. N. 
D. i. 26). On the occasion of this his first visit to 
Athens, Epicurus stayed there for a very short 
time. He left it iu cousequence of the measures 
taken by Perdiccas after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and weut to Colophon to join his father. 
Iu b.c. 310, he went to Mitylen<$, where he set up a 
school. Staying ouly one year at this latter place, 
lie next proceeded to Lampsacus, where he taught 
for four years. He returned to Athens in the year 
b.c. 306, and now founded the school which ever 
after was named from him the Epicurean. He 
purchased a garden (Kiproi 'Enucovpov) for eighty 
miuae (about $1450), wherein he might live with 
his disciples and deliver his lecfiires, and hence¬ 
forth remaiued in Athens, with the exception only 
of two or three visits to.his frieuds in Asia Minor, 
until his death, from stone in the bladder, b.c 270. 
He was in his seventy-second year wheu he died, 
and be had then been settled in Athens as a teach¬ 
er for thirty-six years. 

Epicurus is said by Diogenes Laertius (x. 9) to 
have had so mauy pupils that even whole citie^ 
could not contain them. Hearers came to him 
from distant places; and while men often desert¬ 
ed other schools to join that of Epicurus, the^e 
were only two instances, at most, of Epicurus be¬ 
ing deserted for any other teacher. Epicurus and 
his pupils lived together in the garden of which 
we have spoken, in a state of friendship, which, 
as it is usually represented, could not be sur¬ 
passed— abstaining from putting their property 
together and enjoyiug it in common for the quaint 
yet significant reason that such a plan implied mu¬ 
tual distrust. The friendship subsisting between 
Epicurus and his pupils is commemorated by Cic¬ 
ero (De Fin. i. 20). In this garden, too, they lived 
in the most frugal and decorous manner, though it 
was the delight of the enemies of Epicurus to rep¬ 
resent it differently, and though Timocrates, w ho 
had once been his pupil and had abandoned 


him, spread such gossip as that Epicurus used 
to vomit twice a day after a surfeit and that har¬ 
lots were inmates of the garden. (See Leontium.) 
Au inscription over the gate of the garden told 
him who might be disposed to enter that barley- 
cakes and water would be the fare provided for 
him (Sen. Ep. 31); and such was the chastity of 
Epicurus that one of his principal opponents, 
Chrvsippus, endeavoured to accouut for it, so as 
to deuy him any merit, by saying that lie was 
without passions (Stob. Serm. 117). Epicurus re¬ 
mained unmarried, iu order that he might be able 
to prosecute philosophy without interruption. His 
most attached friends and pupils were Hermachus 
of Mitylend, whom he appointed by will to suc¬ 
ceed him as master of the school; Metrodorus, 
who wrote several books in defence of his system ; 
and Polyaenus. Epicurus’s three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaercdemu8, and Aristobulus, also followed his 
philosophy, as also one of his servants, Mys, whom 
at his death he made free. Besides the garden iu 
Athens, from which the followers of Epicurus, in 
succeeding time, came to be named “the philoso¬ 
phers of the garden ” (Juv. Sat. xiii. 122; xiv. 319), 
Epicurus possessed a house in Melit6, a village 
near Athens, to which he used often to retire with 
his friends. On his death he left this house, to¬ 
gether with the garden, to Hermachus, as head of 
the school, to be left by him again to whosoever 
might be his suc^ssor. See Education. 

In physics Epicurus trod pretty closely iu the 
footsteps of Democritus; so much so, iudeed, that 
he was accused of taking his atomic cosmology 
from that philosopher without acknowledgment. 
He made very few, and these unimportant, altera¬ 
tions. According to Epicurus, as also to Democri¬ 
tus and Leucippus before him, the universe con¬ 
sists of two parts, matter (a-apa) and splice, or 
vacuum (ro kcvov), in which matter exists and 
moves; and all matter, of every kind and form, 
is reducible to certain indivisible particles or 
atoms («ro/ioi), w’hich are eternal. These atoms, 
moving, according to a natural tendency, straight 
downward, and also obliquely, have thereby come 
to form the different bodies which are found in 
the world, and which differ iu kind, and shape, 
according as the atoms are differently placed in 
respect to one another. It is clear that, in this 
system, a creator is dispensed with; and indeed 
Epicurus, here again following Democritus, set 
about to prove, iu an a priori way, that this crea¬ 
tor could not exist, inasmuch as nothing could 
^rise out of nothing, any more thau it could ut- 
twly perish aud becoming nothing. The atoms 
have existed always, and always will exist; aud 
all the various physical phenomena are brought 
about, from time to time, by tbeir various motions. 
The soul itself is made of a finer and more subtle 
kind of atoms, which, when the body dies aud de¬ 
cays, separate and are dissipated. The various 
processes of sense are explained ou the principles 
of materialism. From the surfaces of all objects 
continually flow thin, filmy images of thiugs (fldoj- 
Xa), which, by impact ou the organism, cause the 
phenomena of vision, heariug, etc. 

It remains to speak of the Epicurean system of 
ethics. Setting out with the two facts that man 
is susceptible of pleasure and pain and that he 
seeks the one and avoids the other, Epicurus de¬ 
clared that it is a man’s duty to endeavour to 
increase to the utmost his pleasures and dimiuish 
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to tbe utmost his paius—choosing that which 
tends to pleasure rather than that which tends to 
pain, and that which tends to a greater pleasure 
or to a lesser paiu rather than that which teuds 
respectively to a lesser pleasure or a greater paiu. 
He used the terms pleasure and pain in the most 
comprehensive way, as including pleasure aud pain 
of both mind and body; and esteemed the pleas¬ 
ures aud pains of the miud as incomparably great¬ 
er than those of the body. The highest pleasure, 
then, is peace of miud ( arapa$la , dirovia), and this 
comes from <f>poin]<Tis or the ability to decide what 
line of conduct will best secure true happiness. 
Death, he says, is not to be feared, for “ where we 
are, death is not; and where death is, we are not. 



The period at which Epicurus opened his school 
was peculiarly favourable. In place of the sim¬ 
plicity of the Socratic doctriue, nothing now re¬ 
mained but the subtlety and affectation of Sto¬ 
icism, the unuatural severity of the Cynics, or the 
debasing doctrine of indulgence taught and prac¬ 
tised by the followers of Aristippus. The luxuri¬ 
ous refinement which now prevailed in Athens, 
while it rendered every rigid scheme of philoso¬ 
phy, as well as all grossness of manners, unpopu¬ 
lar, inclined the younger citizens to listen to a pre¬ 
ceptor who smoothed the stern aud wrinkled brow 
of philosophy, and, under the notion of conducting 
his followers to enjoyment in the bower of tran¬ 
quillity, led them unawares into the path of mod¬ 
eration and virtue. Hence the popularity of his 
school. It cannot be denied, however, that from 
the time when this philosopher appeared to the 
present day, an uninterrupted course of censure 
lias fallen upon his memory; so that the name of 
liis sect has almost become a proverbial expres¬ 
sion for everything corrupt in principle aud infa¬ 
mous in character. The charges brought against 
Epicurus are that he superseded all religious prin¬ 
ciples by dismissing the gods from the care of the 
world; that if he acknowledged their existence, it 
was only in conformity to popular prejudice, since, 
according to his system, nothing exists in nature 
but material atoms; that he showed great in¬ 
solence and vanity in the disrespect with which 


he treated the memory of former philosophers and 
the characters and persons of his contemporaries; 
and that both he aud his disciples were addicted 
to the grossest sensuality. 

With respect to the first charge, it certainly ad¬ 
mits of no refutation. The doctrine of Epicurns 
concerning nature militated directly agaiust the 
agency of a Supreme Being in the formation aud 
government of the world, and his misconceptions 
with respect to mechanical motion and the nature 
of divine happiness led him to divest the Deity of 
some of his primary attributes. It is not true, 
however, that he entirely denied the existence 
of superior powers. Cicero charges him with in¬ 
consistency in having written books concerning 
piety and the reverence due to the gods, and 
in maintaining that the gods ought to be wor¬ 
shipped, while be asserted that they had no 
concern in human affairs. That there was an 
inconsistency in this is obvious. But Epicnrus 
professed that the universal prevalence of the 
ideas of gods was sufficient to prove that they 
existed ; aud, thinking it necessary to derive these 
ideas, like all other ideas, from sensations, he im¬ 
agined that the gods were beings of human form 
and made knowu to men by the customary ema¬ 
nations. He believed that these gods were eter¬ 
nal and supremely happy, living iu the inter- 
mundane spaces (jxeraKoo-fiia) in a state of quiet, 
and meddling not with the affairs of the world. 
He contended that they’ were to be worshipped 
on account of the excellence of their nature, and 
not because they could do men either good or harm 
(Cic. N. D. i. 41; Sen. Ben. iv. 19). 

The Epicurean school was carried on, after Her- 
raachus, by Polystratus aud many others, concern¬ 
ing whom nothing is kuowu; and the doctrines 
which Epicnrus had taught underwent few modi¬ 
fications. When introduced among the Romans, 
these doctrines, though very much opposed at 
first, were yet adopted by many distinguished 
men, as Lucretius, Atticus, and Horace. Under 
the emperors, Pliny the Younger and Lucian of 
Samosata were noted Epicureans. See Lucre¬ 
tius. 

Our chief sources of information respecting the 
doctrines of Epicurus are the tenth book of Diog¬ 
enes Laertius and the poem of Lucretius, Dt lie- 
rum Natura . Information is also furnished by 
the writings of Cicero, especially the De Finibuf 
aud the De Natura Dearum ; by those of Seneca, 
and by the treatise of Plutarch, “ Against Colo- 
tes.” Epicurus, accordiug to Diogenes Laertios, 
was a more voluminous writer than any other phi¬ 
losopher, having written as many as 300 volumes, 
in all of which he is said to have studiously avoid¬ 
ed makiug quotations. All that now remains of 
his works are the letters contained in the tenth 
book of Diogenes Laertius and parts of two books 
of his treatise on Nature (Uepi <$>va«as), which were 
discovered at Herculaneum. The last were pub¬ 
lished at Leipzig in 1818, being edited by Orelli; 
further fragments will be found in the sixth vol¬ 
ume of the Hercul. Toll. Collcctio Altera , of which 
the first part appeared at Naples in 1866. A criti¬ 
cal edition of the first two letters w as given by 
Schneider (Leipzig, 1813). See Lange's GcechicMU 
des Materialismus (Iserlohn, 1866); Trezza, Epicure 
e VEpicureismo (Florence, 1877); Zeller, Pkiloeoph 
of the Stoics , Epicureans , and Skeptics (Eng. trans. 
1880); Wallace, Epicureanism (1880); monograph* 
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by Gizycki (Halle, 1879) aud Kreibig (Vienua, 1885); 
and the article Philosophia. 

Eplc?des (Enucvbrjs). A Carthaginian of Sicil¬ 
ian origin who served with his brother Hippocra¬ 
tes, under Haunibal, with much distinction. He 
was the leader of the Punic party in Syracuse after 
the murder of the tyrant Hieronymus, and defended 
that city against the Roman general Marcellus. 

Epidamnus ( 'Enibapvos). 8ce Dyrrhachium. 

Epidauria (ra ’Embavpia). A festival at Athens 
in honour of Aesculapius (q. v.). See Hysteria. 

Epidaurus ( 'Enibavpos). (1) A towu in Argolis 
on the Sarouic Gulf, forming, with its territory 
Epidauria, a district independent of Argos, and 
was not included in Argolis till the time of the 
Romans. It was the chief seat of the worship of 
Aesculapius, whose temple was situated about five 
miles from the town. On the inscriptions lately 
found there, see Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History , ch. xii. (1892). (2) Styled Limera, a town 

iu Laconia, on the east coast, said to have been 
fouuded by Epidaurus iu Argolis. 

Epideipnis (fVi&wrvir). A second course at 
dinner. See Cena. 

Epidelinm CEmbriXtov). A town on the southeast¬ 
ern coast of Laconia with a temple of Apollo which 
contained an image of the god, said to have been 
cast into the sea at Delos aud to have drifted ashore 
at Epidelinm. See Cnrtius, Pelop. ii. 298 (1852). 

Epidfcus ( emdiKos ). An heiress. See Epiclerus. 

Epidlcna. A play of Plautus (q. v.) written 
after B.c. 195, with a somewhat complex plot and 
rather dull. Editions by Jacob (Ltibeck, 1835), Gep- 
pert (Berliu, 1865), and Gray (Cambridge, 1893). 

Epidium. (1) One of the Ebudae Insulae, sup¬ 
posed to be the same with the modern Ha. (2) A 
promontory of Caledonia, corresponding to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Cantire. 

Epid&aels (fVtAocrctf). Voluntary contributions, 
either in money, arms, or ships, which were made 
by the Athenian citizens in order to meet the ex¬ 
traordinary demauds of the State. When the ex¬ 
penses of the State were greater than its revenue, 
it was usual for the prytanes to summon an assem¬ 
bly of the people, and after explaining the necessi¬ 
ties of the State, to call upon the citizens to con¬ 
tribute according to their means. Those who 
were williug to contribute then rose and mentioned 
what they would give, while those who were un¬ 
willing to give anything remained sileut or retired 
privately from the assembly. The names of those 
who had promised to contribute, together with 
the amount of their contributions, were written 
on tablets, which were placed before the statues 
of the Eponymi, where they remained till paid. 

These tmdoacts, or voluntary contributions, were 
frequently very large. Sometimes the more 
wealthy citizens voluntarily undertook a Hier¬ 
archy, or the expenses of equipping a trireme 
( Demosth. c. Hid. p. 566, $ 161). We read that 
Pasion furnished 1000 shields, together with five 
triremes, which he equipped at his own expense 
(Demosth. c. SUph. i. p. 1127, $ 85). The liberality 
of Demosthenes himself was especially noteworthy, 
and his acts of munificence were recorded iu the 
decree by which a crown was voted to him. 

Epigamla (« myopia). The right of contracting 
a valid marriage, with all its legal consequences. 


It was possessed only by citizens of the same State: 
alieus could acquire it only by special legal au¬ 
thorization—i. e. a decree of the popular assembly. 
At Athens even the metoeci , or resident alieus, were 
excluded from it. Cf. the article Conubium. 

Epigftnea (Emytvrjs). (1) Of Sicyon, said to 
have been the oldest writer of tragedy, and to have 
preceded even Thespis. (2) Au Athenian poet of 
the Middle Comedy who flourished about B.c. 380. 

Eplgdni (Enlyovoi, “descendants”). The sons 
of the Grecian heroes who w r ere killed in the First 
Theban War. (See Polynices.) The War of the 
Epigoni is famous iu ancient history. It was 
undertaken ten years after the first. The sons of 
those who had perished in the first war resolved 
to avenge the death of their fathers. The god, 
when consulted, promised them victory if led by 
Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiaraiis. Alcmaeon ac¬ 
cordingly took the command. Another account, 
however, given by Pausanias (ix. 9,2), makes Ther- 
sauder, son of Polynices, to have been at the head 
of the expedition. The other leaders were Arnphi- 
lochus, brother of Alcmaeon; Aegialeus, sou of 
Adrastus; Diomedes, of Tydens; Proraachus, of 
Parthenopaeus; Stheuelus, ofCapanens; and Eu- 
rypylus, of Mecisteus. The Argives were assisted by 
the Messeniaus, Arcadians, Corinthians, and Mega- 
rians. The Thebans obtained aid from the neigh¬ 
bouring States. The invaders ravaged the villages 
about Thebes. A battle ensued, in w hich Laoda- 
mas, the son of Eteocles, slew Aegialeus, aud fell 
himself by the spear of Alcmaeon. The Thebans 
then fled; and, by the advice of Tiresias, they se¬ 
cretly left their city, which was entered and plun¬ 
dered by the Argi ves, and Thersander was placed, 
on the throne. 

With the exception of the events of the Trojan 
War aud the return of the Greeks, nothing was so 
closely connected with the Iliad and Odyssey as 
the War of the Argi ves against Thebes, since many 
of the principal heroes of Greece, particularly Dio¬ 
medes aud Sthenelus, were themselves among the 
conquerors of Thebes, and their fathers before 
them, a bolder and wilder ruce, had fought on the 
same spot, in a contest which, although unattend¬ 
ed with victory, was still far from inglorious. 
Hence, also, reputed Homeric poems on the subject 
of this war were extant, which perhaps really bore 
a great affinity to the Homeric time and school. 
The second part of the Thebais , which related to 
the exploits of the Epigoni, w f as, according to 
Pausanias (ix. 9, 2), ascribed by some to Homer 
himself. The Epigoni was still commonly ascribed 
to Homer iu the time of Herodotus (iv. 32). See 
Homerus. 

Epigramma {fitly { poppa). Properly an inscrip¬ 
tion, such as was often written upon a tomb, a 
votive offeriug, a present, a work of art, aud the 
like, to describe its character. Inscriptions of 
this sort w’ere from early times put into metrical 
form, and the writer generally tried to combine 
good sense aud spirit in them. They were gen¬ 
erally, though not always, written in the elegiac 
metre. 

The greatest master of Greek epigram was Simon¬ 
ides of Ceos, the author of almost all the sepulchral 
inscriptions on the w'arriors who fell in the Persian 
Wars. His Hues are remarkable for repose, clear¬ 
ness, and force, both of thought and expression. 
Fictitious inscriptions were often writteu, contaiu- 
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ing brief criticisms on celebrated men—as poets, 
philosophers, artists—and their productions. The 
form of the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language the clever ideas or 
the passing moods of the writer, often with a tinge 
of wit or satire. The occasional epigram was a 
very favourite form of composition with the Alex¬ 
andrian poets, and remained so down to the latest 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted themselves 
entirely to it. Many of the choicest gems of Greek 
literature are to be found in the epigrams. The 
epigrammatists used other metres besides the ele¬ 
giac, especially the iambic. In later times more 
complex and almost lyrical measures were em¬ 
ployed. The Greek Anthology has preserved some 
4500 epigrams, of the greatest variety in contents, 
and from the baud of more than 300 poets. (See 
Anthology.) Among these are found some of the 
most celebrated names of ancient and of later 
times. A great number of epigrams are also found 
in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, the 
epigram was earliest welcomed at Rome. It lived 
on in an uninterrupted existence from Ennius till 
the latest times, being employed sometimes for in¬ 
scriptions, sometimes for other and miscellaneous 
purposes. In the first application, the epigram 
was used after Ennius on sepulchral monuments, 
utensils, works of art, etc. In the first century 
b.c. epigrams were written by Pompilius, Q. Lu- 
tatius Catnlus, Varro Atacinus, Liciuius Calvus, 
and by others to whom erotic verses are ascribed. 
Many of the short poems of Catullus are truly 
epigrammatic, and in the second half of the first 
century a.d. Martial handled the epigram in va¬ 
rious forms and with the power of a master. 
Augustus Caesar, Pedo, CorniHcia, Sulpicia, and 
Gaetulius also wrote epigrams. Ausonius has sev¬ 
eral examples. We also have a collection of epi¬ 
grams by Luxorius in the sixth century a.d. 
Many such poems are preserved in inscriptions, 
besides a great number in manuscript, which in 
modern times have been collected into a Latin An¬ 
thology. In its last form of development, the epi- 
.gram figures largely in the writings of modern | 
Latinists—the most successful of whom in this de- * 
partment were Bembo, Scaliger, Buchanan, More, j 
Stroza,Sauuazarins,Melanchthou,Porson,and Lan- 
dor. Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics , 
classifies the epigram according to its possession of 
met (adulatory epigram), fel (viudictive epigram), 
sal (witty epigram), and acetum —with a fifth class 
combining two or more of these components. An 
excellent epigrammatic definition of the epigram 
is the following of unknown authorship: 

“Omne epigramma sit instar apis: git aculeus illi; 

Sint sua mella; sit et corporis exigui.’’ 

This has been cleverly paraphrased in English as 
follows: 

“The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 

In an epigram never should fail: 

The body should always be little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail.” 

A French writer, Lebrun, has left the following 
epigrammatic comparison of the merits of Catullus 
and Martial: 

“Par ses traits fins Martial nous surprit, 

Mais la finesse a sa monotouie. 

De rtfpigramme il n'avait que l esprit; 

Catulle seul en eut tout le geuie.” 

Bibliography. —A collection of Greek epigrams 


of the earlier sort can be made from the works 
mentioned under Epigraphy ; and the various 
editions of the Anthologies should be consulted— 
e. g. that of Boissonade, Jacobs, and Diibuer in Di¬ 
dot’s Bibliotheca Sciiptorum Graecorum; aud the 
Anthologia Latina of Riese (Teubuer series) and 
Bahrons (1883). See also Corraens, De Toto Eo 
Poematis Genere Quod Epigramma Didtur (1590); 
Cottuuius, De Confidendo Epigrammate (163*2): V 
Gallus, De Epigrammate (1641); Vavassor, Ik Epi¬ 
grammate Liber (1669); Heuraann^ft/ta/o^tTi Latina 
(1721); Fayolle, Dictionnaire cTEpigrammes (1817); 
Booth, Epigrams , Ancient and Modern (1863): and 
Dodd, Epigrammatists of Medieeral and Modem 
Times , 2d ed. (1875), which last contains a bibliog¬ 
raphy of the subject. A number of metrical verses 
in Euglish of the best Greek epigrams is pnblishcd 
by Bell (London, 1880), and a very good selection, 
with introduction, Greek text, translation, aud 
notes, is that of Mackail (London, 1892). See But¬ 
ler, Amaranth and Asphodel (1881). 

Epigr&pheia (c'mypafais). See Eisphora. 

Epigraphy. From eniypdefxiv = inscribere. A 
word conventionally used to describe the scientific 
study of inscriptions. In its widest sense it has 
reference to all inscriptions, including words en¬ 
graved on rings, or stamped on coins, lamps, jars, 
vases, and other articles of use or ornament; but 
more strictly it relates to the historical inscrip¬ 
tions carved upou slabs of stone (i. e. lapidary in¬ 
scriptions), or upon plates of bronze and other 
metal. Classical philology and archeology owe 
an inestimable debt to the study of the inscriptions 
that have been preserved to ns from the Greek 
and Roman world, and to the inscriptions of these 
two great centres of civilization this short sketch 
must be confiued. (For other epigraphic remains, 
see the articles Assyria ; Babylonia ; Cuneiform 
Inscriptions; Hieroglyphics; Persia. For in¬ 
scriptions on coins, see the article Numismatics.) 

I. Greek. —The inscriptions of ancieut Greece 
are more valuable than those of Rome, for the 
twofold reason that they date mnch further back 
in point of time, and because, being usually carved 
on marble, they have more generally survived 
the ravages of time than the bronze plates em¬ 
ployed by the Romans, which were either melted 
by various conflagrations that consumed the build¬ 
ings where they were stored, or else were carried 
off by invading armies to be made over into coin*. 
There are, however, some inscribed Greek tablets 
of bronze still surviving, as well as thin plates of 
lead marked with inscriptions. (See the Archtiolog- 
Zeitung for 1877, p. 196; and id. for 1878, p.71; Franz, 
Elementa Epigr. Graecae , p. 168; and Roberts, Greet 
Epigraphy , pp. 234-242.) One of the Greek bronze 
plates is represented on the next page. It contains 
part of a treaty between Oeanthea and Chaleion. 

Immense numbers of inscriptions were set up in 
ancient times, in all public buildings, in temples 
and theatres, and by the side of the great mads. 
Delphi and Olympia abounded in them; while the 
Parthenon and Acropolis at Athens, the Heraeum 
at Samos, the Artemisinin at Ephesns, and, in fact, 
all the important sanctuaries, were great store¬ 
houses of inscriptions recording laws,decrees, trea¬ 
ties, gifts, arbitrations, and other memorable event* 
of political and religions life. In all, some 30.009 
ancient Greek inscriptions are known to scholar*. 

A brief account of the Greek alphabet is given 
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Bronze Treaty Tablet found at Oeantbea. (Woodhou9e Collection.) 


nnder the title Alphabet, to which reference may 
be made. The alphabet itself is fonud in inscrip* 
tions in the so-called “ abecedaria,” of which one 
of the most interesting is the “Formello Alphabet,’” 
found at Formello near Veii, in Italy, in 1882 by 
Prince Chigi, and of which a representation is 
given below. It is the only abecedarian! in exist- 
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ence which contains the archaic Greek forms of 
every one of the twenty-two Phoenician letters 
arranged precisely in the accepted Semitic order. 
(Cf. Roberta, Greek Epigraphy , p. 20.) It also en¬ 
ables us to determine the alphabetic position and 
the form of the Greek letter which represents the 
mr (shin) —i. e. F0* (S® e Kirchhoff, Studien zur Ge - 
whichte des griechischen A Iphabets , pp. 134 foil.). Oth¬ 
er abecedari a are the “Alphabet of Caer 6 ,”on a black 
vase found in 1836 by Galassi at Cervetri (Kirch¬ 
hoff, pp. 134 foil.); the “Alphabet of Colie,” found 
painted on a tomb near Sienna in 1698; the “Ce- 
polla Alphabet,” found near Basta in Calabria by 
Luigi Cepolla in 1805 (Kirchhoff, p. 157); the “ Co¬ 
rinthian Alphabet” (incomplete), on a piece of pot¬ 
tery from Corinth (Kirchhoff,p. 103); and the “Ionic 
Alphabet,” from a fragment of a marble steld found 
by Newton at Calymna (Roberta, p. 19). 

The usual form for the Greek inscribed marbles 
was the orTjXrj, a slab from three to tive feet high 
and from three to four inches in thickness, slightly 
tapering to the top, which was plain or ornamented 
with a slight moulding. Another form of marble 
was the /3a>fior, or altar, square or circular. There 
are also pillars (k<Wv), sarcophagi, statue - bases, 
and even the walls of the cellae of temples (C. /. G. 
2905). Letters cut on walls and <rri)Xai were picked 
out in bine or red pigment. 

The oldest Greek inscriptions yet discovered are 
from the island of Thera (Santorin) iu the Aegean, 
which are mortuary records, and are by some schol¬ 
ars dated as far back as the tenth century b.c. The 
oldest, however, to which a definite date can be 
assigned are found cut on the knee of a colossal 
statne at Abu Simbel in Egypt _ 

by Greek mercenaries in the ser- j'jO [A Jf\ 
vice of Psammetichus, king of 3 ^ 00*5 
Egypt, aud hence dating from n \ ^ I 
the end of the seventh or the Inscription from a 
beginning of the »ixth century PJ“J| tt °. r JL 1 ® n * 
B.c. Next in order come the Era-tarot Uo ltt . 


inscriptions upon the bases of the statues set 
along the Sacred Way leading to the Temple of 
Apollo at Brunchidae near Miletns, and assigned 
to the sixth century B.c. An inscription found 
by Newton at Halicarnassus, and known as the 
“Lygdamis Inscription,” is of the time of Herod¬ 
otus (B.c. 453), and is important as exhibiting 
the Ionic alphabet in almost exactly the form in 
which it was legally adopted at Athens, fifty years 
later. A fac-simile of this is given by Roberts in 
his Greek Epigraphy , p. 175. (See, also, Newton and 
Pullan, Historical Discoveries at Halicarnassus ) etc.,, 
pp. 23 foil.). A very interesting Greek inscription 
is that upon the trophy set up at Delphi by the 
Greeks to commemorate the Persian defeat at 
Plataea, and now iu the Hippodrome at Constanti¬ 
nople, whither it was brought by Constautiue. See 
Columna. 

Greek inscriptions may be conveniently grouped 
nnder the following heads: (1) Historical and Po¬ 
litical (ylnj<f>iapaTa, vopoi, treaties, records of awards 
and arbitrations between rival cities, letters from 
kings aud other rulers, public accounts, lists of 
treasures, and laudatory inscriptions in honour of 
individuals); (2) Religious (rituals, laws relating* 
to priests, calendars of sacrifices, rules of augury, 
etc.; prayers and imprecations, leases of sacred 
lands, oracles, etc.); (3) Private (dedications aud 
honourary inscriptions, epitaphs, sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions, boundary stoues of mortgaged lands, 
inscriptions on statues, etc.). The finest collec¬ 
tions of Greek inscribed marbles are those at Ath¬ 
ens, Loudon (British Museum), Paris (Louvre), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, aud Oxford. 

II. Roman. —The oldest Latin inscriptions do 
not date from an earlier period than the begiuning 
of the third century B.c. The oldest of all is prob¬ 
ably the so-called “Fibula Praenestina,” a gold 
clasp found at Praeuest 6 in 1886, with a short in¬ 
scription written from right to left. Next in point 
of time comes the celebrated “Dueuos Inscrip¬ 
tion” (q. v.), written (also from right to left) on 
three earthen pots, figured on p. 608, and called the 
“Vascnla Dresseliana,” from the archaeologist, Dr. 
Dressel. 

Other Latin inscriptions of great historical and 
linguistic interest are those on the tombs of the 
Scipios, now in the Vatican Library, and other 
tituli seputcraJes, the Carmen Arvale (see Fratres 
Arvales), the Senatus Consultum de Bacchauali- 
bns (see Dionysia, p. 521), and a number of leges f 
such as the Lex Acilia Repetundarnm (C. /. L . 
198); Lex Luci Lncerini on a stone found at 
Lnceria (C. I. L. ix. 782), the Lex Luci Spoletiui 
found at Spoletum in 1876 (Cortese, Latini Ser - 
monis Vetust. Exempt a, p. 11), the Lex Antonia Ru- 
brica (C. I. L. 204), the Lex Salpensana and the 
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Lex Malacitana from Spain (C. I. L. ii. 1963,1964), 
etc. 



Yascula Dresseliana, showing the Daenos Inscription. 


Roman inscriptions are, as a rule, of a much 
more formal character tbau the Greek, aud are 
expressed in regular conventional formulae, with 
abbreviated desiguatious of status for freemen, 
slaves, children, freed men, and all the diguities 
and fuuctious of official, military, and sacerdotal 
life. Formulaic, also, are the legal inscriptions of 
all kinds—the sortes , prayers, dedicatory sentences, 
and execrations—thus exemplifying the method¬ 
ical aud orderly character of the Roman mind. 
The most important of the epigraphic abbrevia¬ 
tions are given in this Dictionary under the differ¬ 
ent letters of the alphabet. Informal inscriptions, 
especially the graffiti scratched upon the walls and 
elsewhere, are likewise numerous and valuable, 
and have a literature of their own. See Graffiti. 
The finest collections of Roman inscriptions are at 
Rome (Vatican, Capitoline Museum, etc.), Naples 
( Mnsee Nazionale), London ( British Museum ), 
Paris (Louvre), Vienna, and Munich. 

Besides the Latin inscriptions proper, of which 
some 70,000 are now kuowu, there are dialectic 
inscriptions in Oscan and Umbrian, and some 6000 
iu Etruscau. See Etruria; Osci; Tabula Ban- 
tina; Tabulae Iguvinae; Umbria. 

III. History of Epigraphy. —The ancients 
themselves fully recognized the historical value 
of inscriptions, so that both orators and historians 
continually cite them as evidence. (See Demosth. 
l)e Falsa Legat . 428; Aeschin. In Ctes. 75; Herod, iv. 
88 ; v. 58; vii. 228; ix. 81; Thucyd. v. 18; aud cf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 1202 foil.). Regular collections of 
Greek inscriptions were made by Philochorus (b.c. 
300), Polemo (hence called orrjXoKonas ), Aristode- 
mus, aud others. Cicero, Livy, Pliny the Elder, 
and Suetonius ofteu cite important iuscriptious. 
As soon as the revival of learning began after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the study of epi¬ 
graphy commenced—first of the Latin remaius by 
scholars like Poggio Braccioliui and Signorili in 
the fourteenth century, aud then of both Greek 
and Latin by Cyriacus of Ancona, who copied great 
numbers of monumental inscriptions, iu which he 
was followed by Marcauova, Felice Feliciano, Fer- 
rarino, Marino Sanudo, and others in the fifteenth 
century. The first printed collections were pub¬ 
lished by Spreti (Ravenna, 1489), Peutiuger (Augs¬ 
burg, 1509), Huttich (Mayenee, 1520), aud Alber- 
tini (Rome, 1521). Early corpora inscription um are 
those of Apianns (Ingolstadt, 1534), Gruter (1603; 
re-edited by Graevius, 1707), Gudins (ed. by Hessel, 


1731), Reine 8 ius (1682), Fabretti (1699), Muratori 
(1739), Maffei (1749), and Douati (1765-75). Among 
these collections, however, were many inaccurate¬ 
ly copied inscriptions and mauy actual forgeries 
and falsifications, so that only after critical study 
and acute investigation could they be used with 
safety. The sifting of the inscriptions by Maffei, 
Marini, aud others with a view to the detection 
of falsehood and to scientific research, laid the 
foundations of critical epigraphy. Iu 1828, Orelli 
(q. v.) published two volumes of Roman iuscrip¬ 
tious embodying the researches of Marini aud oth¬ 
ers, and iu the sAme year August Bocckli published 
the first volume of the Corpus InsaHptionum Grae- 
carum , subsequently augmented by other volumes 
and by the labours of Franz and Kirchhoff. The 
publication of these works fixed the methods of 
epigraphy ; and from this time on, numerous epi¬ 
graph ists have devoted themselves to the study 
of inscriptions aud to the working up in mono¬ 
graphs of the results obtained in their investiga¬ 
tions. The great Corpus Inscnptionum Latinarum 
was projected as early as 1732 by Maffei, but was 
not actually begun until the work had been taken 
up by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. 
The first volume (Inscriptiones Antiquissimae ad C. 
Caesaris Mortem) appeared in 1863, containing also 
the Fasti Consulares and indices. Up to 1895, fif¬ 
teen volumes had api>eared under the editorship 
of Mommsen, Henzeu, De Rossi, HUbner, Ritscbl. 
Zaugemeister, Wilmanns, Hirschfeld, Dessau, and 
others. The arrangement adopted is the geograph¬ 
ical. 

Of late, great attention to the study of inscrip¬ 
tions has been giveu by students of the dialects, 
especially the dialects of Greece, as the informa¬ 
tion which the epigraphic remains afford is much 
more reliable than that derived from literature 
with its conventional and frequently artificial lan¬ 
guage. See Dialects. 

IV. Bibliography.— Standard works on Greek 
epigraphy are the following: Franz, Elements 
Epigraphices Graecae (1840); Keil, Analecta Epi- 
graphica (1842); Reiuacb, Traitd & Epigraph* 
Grecque (Paris, 1885); Hicks, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1882); Roberts, In¬ 
troduction to Greek Epigraphy (Cambridge, 1887). 
Important collections of Greek Inscriptions are 
the Cotpus Insctiptionum Graecarum, 4 vols. (1828- 
1877); the Cotpus Inscriptionum Atticarum , 3 vols. 
(1873-83); Lebas, Voyage ArchSologique en Grice et 
en Asie Mineure , 6 vols. (Paris, 1847); Keil, Sgl- 
loge Inscriptionum Boeoticarum (Leipzig, 1847); 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus Conleeta 
(Berlin, 1878); Rangabd, AntiquitSs Helleniques , 2 
vols. (Athens, 1842-55); Rose, Inscriptiones Graecae 
Vetustessimae (Cambridge, 1825); Roelil, Imagine* 
Inscriptionum Grace. Antiquissimarum (Berlin, 1&?3U 
Hicks and Newton, Collection of Anc. Gk. Inscript, 
in the British Museum, 3 parts (Oxford, 1874-86) t 
Cumanudes, ’An-uc^r *Emypa(f>a\ ’'Emrvpfiioi (Ath¬ 
ens, 1871); Ditteuberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum (Leipzig, 1883); aud with especial ref¬ 
erence to the dialects, Cauer, Delectus Inscriptio¬ 
num Gi'aecarum , etc. (Leipzig, 1883); Collitz, Samm- 
lung der griechischen Dialekt - Inschriften, 3 vols. 
(Gottingen, 1884-86); Larfeld, Sylloge Inscription 
num Boeoticarum Popnlarcm Dialectum Erhibentinm 
(Berlin, 1883); Roelil, Inscript. Grace. Jutiquis*. 

' praeter Jtticas in Attica Repert. (Berlin, 1882): Hofl* 
i man, Die gritchischen Dialekte (Gottingen, 1891). Ou 
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<tbe language of the Greek inscriptions see especial¬ 
ly Meisterbaus, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften 
■{Berlin, 1885); Meister, Die griechischen Dialekte 
.(Gottingen, 1882-89); and the bibliography given 
in the article Dialects. Other valuable supple¬ 
mentary readiug will be found in the following: 
Hinrichs, the article “Griechiscbe Epigrapbik” in 
I. Muller’s Handbuch ; Newton, Essays on Art and 
Archaeology (Loudon, 1880); Newton and Pullan, 
History of Discoveries at Halicumassus } etc., 2 vols. 
•(London, 1862); the article by Egger, Des Collec¬ 
tions des Inscriptions Grecques, in the Journal des 
Savants for 1871; and Westeraiaun iu Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopddie, s. v. 44 Inscriptions.” 

Standard works on Roiiiau epigraphy are the fol¬ 
lowing: Cagnat, Convs d' Epigraphit Latine (2d ed. 
Paris, 1890); Egbert, Introd. to Study of Lat. Inscrip¬ 
tions (N. Y. 1895); Bone, Anleitung zum Lesen , Ergiin- 
zen , und Datiren rdmischer Inschnften (Trfeves, 1881); 
Blanch&re, Hist, de VEpigraphie Romaine (Paris, 
1887); the article “Romische Epigrapbik” iu I. 
tMliller’s Handbuch ; and that by E. HUbner in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , s. v. “ Inscriptions,” vol. 
ziii. pp. 124-1:13. Valuable collections of Latin in¬ 
scriptions are the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum , 
15 vols. (Berlin, 1863 foil.); Morcelli, Lexicon Epi- 
graphicum (Padua, 1819); Zell, Handbuch der ro- 
mischen Epigraph ik, 2 vols. ( Heidelberg, 1850-52); 
Ritschl, Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica , 
with 5 supplements (Berlin, 1862); HUbner, Ex - 
empla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae (Berlin, 
1885 ); aud for general and convenient use, the 
two following: Wilmanns, Exempla Inscriptionum 
Latinarum , 2 vols. (Berlin, 1873); aud Dessau, In- 
scriptiones Latinae Selectae, vol. i. (Berlin, 1892). 
A good selection of Latin inscriptions, with an 
introduction aud commentary, is that of Words¬ 
worth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin 
(Oxford, 1874), containing also literary remains. 
Elementary is the work of F. D. Allen, Remnants 
of Early Latin (Boston, 1884). A short and conven¬ 
ient collection, showing the forms of the letters, 
is that of Cortese, Latini Somonis Vetustioris Ex¬ 
empla Selecta (Turin, 1892). For very early aud 
dialectic Latiu, see Schueider, Dialectorum Itali- 
carum Aevi Vetustioris Exempla Selecta (Leipzig, 
1886 ); and for Etruscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, 
Mommsen, Die Unteritalische Dialekte (Leipzig, 
1850); Fabretti, Corpus Inscrip. Italicarum An- 
tiquitoris Aevi, and its supplements (Turiu, 1867, 
1872-77); and the bibliography giveu iu the arti¬ 
cles Etruria ; Osci; Umbria. Cbristiau inscrip¬ 
tions are collected by De Rossi (see Catacumbae) ; 
by Le Blaut, Inscriptions Chrttiennes de la Gaule , 2 
vols. (Paris, 1857-65); and by HUbner, Inscriptiones 
Bntanniae Christianae (Berliu, 1876), aud id. In¬ 
script. Hispaniae Christ. (Berlin, 1871). See, also, 
Le Blaut, VEpigraphie Chretienne en Gaule et dans 
VAfrique (Paris, 1890). General supplementary 
readiug will be found in Curtius’s Studien (Leipzig, 
1H68-78); in Hiibuer’s Grundriss zu Vorlesungen 
iiber die lateinische Grammatik (2d ed. Berlin, 1880); 
aud the Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichitd Rornane 
(Rome, 1886 foil.). 

Epimeletae (iiripeXgrai, “overseers”). The name 
given at Athens to commissioners nominated as 
occasion might require for the superintendence of 
departments. Some of these commissioners were 
regularly elected every year—as e. g. the ten epi- 
meletae of the wharves, who were responsible for 
4 d)e care of the ships of war aud equipments stored 
20 


in the docks; and the ten commissioners of the 
Emporium, whose duty it was to enforce the laws 
relative to duties and commerce. For the com¬ 
missioners of the revenue, see Tamias. 

Epimenides (Empevidgs). A Cretan, contem¬ 
porary with Solou, and born in the year B.c. 659, 
at Phaestus, in the island of Crete, according to 
some accounts, or at Cnosus according to others. 
Many marvellous tales are related of him. It is 
said that, going by his father’s order in search of 
a sheep, he laid himself down in a cave, where lie 
fell asleep and slept for fifty years, ou which legend 
Goethe has written a poem. He tlieu made his ap¬ 
pearance among his fellow-citizens with long liair 
and a flowing beard, aud with a knowledge of 
medicine aud natural history which then appear¬ 
ed more than human. Auotlier story told of this 
Cretan was that he had the power of sending 
bis soul out of his body and recalling it at pleas¬ 
ure; that he had familiar intercourse with the 
gods, aud possessed the power of prophecy. The 
eveut of his life by which he is best known was 
his visit to Athens at the request of the inhabi¬ 
tants, in order to pave the way for the legislation 
of Solou by purifications and propitiatory sacri¬ 
fices. These rites were intended, according to the 
spirit of the age, to allay the feuds and party 
dissensions which prevailed there; and, although 
what he enjoined was mostly of a religious nature 
(for instance, the sacrifice of a human victim, the 
consecration of a temple to the Eumenides, aud of 
two altars to Hybris and Anaidea, the two evil 
powers which were exerting their influence on 
the Athenians), there can be little doubt that his 
object was political, aud that Solon’s constitution 
would hardly have been accepted had it not been 
recommended and sanctioned by some person who, 
like Epimenides, claimed from men little less than 
the veneration due to a superior being. The Athe¬ 
nians wished to reward Epimenides with wealth 
aud public honours, but he refused to accept any 
remuneration, and demanded only a branch of the 
sacred olive-tree and a decree of perpetual friend¬ 
ship between Atbeus and his native city. Epime- 
nides is said to have lived, after his return to 
Crete, to the age of 157 years. Other acconnts 
give his age as nearly 230 years. Divine honours 
were paid him by the Cretans after his death. 

Epimeuides composed a tbeogony and other 
poems concerning religious mysteries. He wrote 
also a poem on the Argonautic Expedition, aud 
other works, which are entirely lost. His trea¬ 
tise on oracles and responses, mentioned by St. Je¬ 
rome, is said to have been the work from which 
St. Paul quotes iu the epistle to Titus (i. 12). See 
Diog. Laert. i. 109; Yal. Max. viii. 13. See the mon¬ 
ograph by Schultess, De Epimenide Crete (Vienua, 
1877). 

EpimStheus ('Empgfovs ). “ Afterthought.” 

Brother of Prometheus and husband of Pandora. 
See Pandora ; Prometheus. 

Epimethis. A patronymic of Pyrrha, the daugh¬ 
ter of Epimetheus (Ovid, Met. i. 390). 

Epinikion (imviKiov). A prize hymn, such as 
the odes of Pindar (q. v.), sung by the chorus in 
honour of the victors at the great national games. 

Epiphan6a (Eiri<f)dvtia). (1) A town of Cilicia 
Campestris, southeast of Anazarbus, and situated 
on the small river Carsus, near the range of Mouut 
A man us (Plin. H. X. v. 27). (2) A city of Syria, ou 
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the Oronte8,below Apomea. Its Oriental aud trne 
name was Hamath, and it was reckoned by the 
people of the East one of the most magnificent 
cities in the world, having been fonnded, as they 
imagined, by Hamath, one of the sous of Canaan. 
Allusion is frequently made to Hamath in the Old 
Testament. (Cf. Gen. x. 18; 2 Sam. viii. 9; 2 Kings, 
xlviii. 34.) Its name was changed to Epiphanea, 
in honour of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Epiph&nes (’Ett ujWqr). A surname of Anti¬ 
ochus IV. and Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 

Epiphanius (Em<f>avios). A bishop of Salamis 
in Cyprus, in the fourth century. He was bom 
of Jewish parents, near Eleutheropolis, in Pales¬ 
tine, about a.d. 320, and appears to have been edu¬ 
cated in Egypt, where he imbibed the principles 
of the Gnostics. At leugth he left them, and, be¬ 
coming an ascetic, retnrned to Palestine and 
adopted the discipline of St. Hilariou, the founder 
of niouacbism in that country. Epiphanius erect¬ 
ed a monastery near the place of his birth, over 
which he presided till he was made bishop of Sala¬ 
mis in 307. Here he remained about thirty-six 
years, and composed most of his writings. In 391 
he commenced a controversy with Johu, bishop of 
Jerusalem, relative to the Platonic doctriues of the 
learned and laborious Origen, against which he 
wrote and preached with implacable bitterness. 
John favoured Origen’s views, but Epiphanius 
fonud in Theophilus, the violent bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, a worthy coadjutor, who, in 399, convened a 
council and condemned all the works of Origen. 
Epiphanius himself theu called a council in Cyprus, 
a.d. 401, aud reiterated this condemnation. After¬ 
wards, he embroiled himself with the empress 
Eiuloxia; for on the occasion of her asking him 
to pray for the young Theodosius, who was dan¬ 
gerously ill, he replied that her sou should live 
provided she would disavow the defenders of 
Origeu. To this presumptuous message the em¬ 
press indignantly answered that her son’s life was 
uot in the power of Epiphauius, whose prayers 
were unable to save that of his own archdeacon 
who had recently died. After thus vaiuly endeav¬ 
ouring to gratify his sectarian auimosity, he re¬ 
solved to return to Cyprus; but he died at sea on 
the passage, a.d. 403. The principal works of 
Epiphanius are: (1) n avdpiov, or a Treatise on Her¬ 
esies—that is, peculiar sects (a<p<Vm). This is the 
most important of his writings aud treats of eighty 
sects, from the time of Adam to the latter part of 
the fourth century. (2) ’Avaxc^KiXataxriv, or an 
Epitome of the Panariou. (3) Aytcvpaorov, or a 
Discourse ou the Faith, explaining the doctriue of 
the Trinity, Resurrection, etc. (4) A treatise on 
the aucient weights, measures, and coins of the 
Jews. St. Jerome admires Epiphanius for his skill 
iu the Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, aud Latin 
languages, aud styles him “ Pentaglottns ” (Ucvra- 
yXajTTor), or the Five-tougued. His writings are 
of great value, as containing numerous citations 
from curious works which are no longer extant. 
See the monograph by Lipsius (Vienna, 1865). 

Epip61ae fEwm-oXai). See Syracusae. 

Epirredium. See Reda. 

Epirus (*H 7 rcipof). A country to the west of 
Thessaly, lying along the Adriatic. The Greek 
term, which answers to the English word main¬ 
land , appears to have been applied at a very ear¬ 
ly jieriod to that uortliwestern portion of Greece 


which is situated between the chain of Pindus and 
the Ionian Gulf and between the Cerauniau Moun¬ 
tains aud the river Achelotts — this name being 
probably used to distinguish it from the large, 
populous, and wealthy island of Corcyra, which 
lay opposite to the coast. It appears that, in very 
aucient times, Acarnauia was also incladed in the 
term, and in that case the name must have been 
used iu opposition to all the islauds lying along 
the coast (Horn. Od. xiv. 100). 

The inhabitants of Epirus were scarcely consid¬ 
ered Hellenic. The population in early times had 
been Pelasgic. The oracle at Dodona was always 
called Pelasgic, and many names of places in Epi¬ 
rus were also borne by the Pelasgic cities of the op¬ 
posite coast of Italy. But irruptions of Illyrians 
had barbarized the whole nation ; aud thongb He¬ 
rodotus speaks of Thesprotia as a part of Hellas, 
he refers rather to its old condition, when it was 
a celebrated seat of the Pelasgians, than to its 
state at the time when he wrote his history. In 
their mode of cutting the hair, in their costume, 
aud in their language, the Epirotes resembled tbs 
Macedonians, who were an Illyrian race. Tbeo- 
pompus, cited by Strabo, divided the inhabitants 
of Epirus into fourteen differen t tribes, of which tbs 
most renowned were the Cbaonians, Thesprotiaos, 
aud Molossians. The Molossians claimed descent 
from Molo88U8,son of Neoptolemus and AndromacbA 
Tradition reported that the son of Achilles, Neop- 
tolemns or Pyrrhus, as he is also called, having 
crossed from Thessaly into Epirns on hia return 
from the siege of Troy, was iudnced, by the advice 
of an oracle, to settle in the latter country, where, 
having subjugated a considerable extent of terri¬ 
tory, he transmitted his newly formed kingdom to 
Molossns, his sou by Andromachd, from whom his 
subjects derived the name of Molossi. 

The history of Molossia is involved in great ob¬ 
scurity until the period of the Persian invasion, 
when the name of Admetus, king of the Molossi, 
ocoprs from the circumstance of his having gen¬ 
erously afforded shelter to Tliemistocles when in 
exile and pursued by his enemies, although the 
influence of that celebrated statesman had pre¬ 
viously been exerted* against him in some nego¬ 
tiations which he had carried on at Athens (Thuc. 
i. 136). Admetus was succeeded by his son Tbary- 
bas or Tharyrabas, who appears to have been a 
minor towards the beginning of the Peloponne¬ 
sian War, wheu we find his subjects assisting the 
Arabraciots in their invasion of Acarnania. Tba- 
rybas is represented by Plutarch ( Pyrrh .) as a wise 
and able mouarcb, and as eucouraging science and 
literature. His successor is not known ; but some 
years after, we hear of a prince called Alcetas, who 
was dethroned by his subjects but restored by Di¬ 
onysius of Syracuse (Pausan. i. 11). Neoptolemiw, 
his sou, reigned but for a short time and left the 
crown to his brother Ary has, together with the 
care of his children. Alexander, the eldest of 
these, succeeded his uucle, aud was the first sov¬ 
ereign of Epirns who raised the character and 
fame of that country amoug foreign uatious by bis 
talents and valour. His sister Olympias had beeu 
married to Philip of Macedon before his accession 
to the throne of Epirns, and the friendship thni 
cemented between the two monarehs was still far¬ 
ther strengthened by the union of Alexander with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip. It was dar¬ 
ing the celebratiou of tbeir unptials at Edeett 
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that the king of Macedon was assassinated. Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus seems to have been an ambitious 
prince, desirous of conquest and renown. There 
is good reason for believing that he uuited the 
Chaonians, Thesprotians, and other Epirotic clans, 
together with the Molossinns, under his sway, os 
we find the title of king of Epirus first assumed 
by him (Diod. Sic. xvi. 72). Having been applied 
to by the Tarentines to aid them against the at¬ 
tacks of the Lucani and Bruttii, he eagerly seized 
this opportunity of adding to bis fame and enlarg¬ 
ing his dominions. He therefore crossed over into 
Italy with a considerable force, aud, had he been 
properly seconded by the Tarentines and the oth¬ 
er colonies of Magna Graecia, the barbarians, af¬ 
ter being defeated in several engagements, must 
have been conquered. But Alexander, being left 
to his own resources and exertions, was at length 
surrounded by the enemy and slain (n.c. 326) 
near Pandosia iu the Bmttian territory (Livy, 
viiL 24). On the death of Alexander the crown 
devolved on his cousin Aeacides, the son of Ary- 
bas, the former king, of whom little is knowu, ex¬ 
cept that, having raised an army to assist Olym¬ 
pias against Cassauder, his soldiers mutiuied and 
deposed him ; not long after, however, he appears 
to have been reinstated. His brother Alcetas, who 
succeeded him, was engaged in a war with Cas- 
sander, which proved disastrous; for, being de¬ 
feated, his dominions were overrun by the forces 
of bis victorious enemy, and he himself was put 
to death by his rebellious subjects. The name of 
Pyrrhus, who now ascended the throne, gives to 
the history of Epirns an importance it never 
would otherwise have possessed. (See Pyrrhus.) 
Alexander, the eldest son of Pyrrhus, succeeded 
his father, whom he sought to emulate by at¬ 
tempting afresh the conquest of Macedon. On 
this occasion Antigonus Gouatas was again van¬ 
quished and driven from his dominions. But De¬ 
metrius, his sou, having raised another army, at¬ 
tacked Alexander and presently compelled him to 
evacuate the Macedonian territory (Just. xxvi. 3). 
At the expiration of two other insignificant reigns, 
the royal line of the Aeacidae becoming extinct, 
the Epirots determined to “adopt a republican 
form of government, which prevailed until the 
subjugation of Macedon by the Romans. Hav¬ 
ing been accused of favouring Perseus iu the last 
Macedonian War, they became the objects of the 
bitterest vengeance of the Romans, who treated 
them with unusual severity. Aemilius Pauli ns de¬ 
stroyed seventy of their towns and sold 150,000 of 
the inhabitants into slavery. Epirus, having lost 
its iudependeuce, was then auuexed as a proviucc 
to the Roman Empire. See Merleker, Darstellung 
des Landes und der Bericohner von Epeiros (Konigs- 
berg, 1841); and Bowen, Athos } Thessaly t and Epirus 
(Loudon, 1852). 

Epirus Nova. See Illyricum. 

Episcepsis (cVi trxi^ir). See Martyjua. 

Epiac5pi (cVutkottoi). Inspectors or commis¬ 
sioners, who were sometimes sent by the Atheni¬ 
ans to interfere in the affairs of subject States (C. 
I.A. i. 9,10). The episcopi exercised civil author¬ 
ity, and perhaps judged on the spot small causes 
where Athenians were concerned. The episcopus 
in Aristophanes carries two ballot-boxes (xddo>, A r. 
1032, 1053). From the same source we learn that 
these episcopi received a salary at the cost of the 


State to which they were seut, aud that they were 
appointed by lot. 

Epist&tes (iirtoranf s). See Bouufe. 

Epistdla (cVioToXq). A letter, written upon 
paper for transmission to an absent person, as dis¬ 
tinguished from one written upon waxed tablets 
(Cic.; Caes.; Tac.; Mart. Ep. xiv. 11, chartae episto¬ 
lary.) The annexed illustration represents a letter 



Sealed Letter. (Pompeian Painting.) 


folded and sealed, with its direction, as represented 
by a painting on the walls of a house at Pompeii, 
in which it is accompanied by various implements 
employed for writing, both on paper and wax. It 
is engraved in the Mus. Borb. xiv. tav. ▲ aud b, 
1852, where the address upon it is thus deciphered: 
Marco Lucrbtio Flamini Maktis Dkcurioni 
Pompei. —“ To Marcus Lucretius, Priest of Mars, 
Decurion, Pompeii.” (See Writing and Writing 
Materials.) Letters usually had prefixed to them 
the name of the sender and the person addressed, 
and were not signed at the end. The following 
are some of the nsnal forms: Cicero Varroni 
(Cicero to Varro); Cicero Dolabkllae S. (Cicero 
to Dolabella, greeting); Cicero Planco S. D. 
(Cicero to Plancns gives greeting); Cicero Imp. 
Planco (Cicero, the commander, to Plancus); 
Cicero D. Bruto 8. P. D. (Cicero to Decimus 
Brutus gives a hearty greeting); Cicero Terkn- 
tiae Suae (Cicero to his Terentia). S. stands for 
salutem ; S. D. salutem dicit; and S. P. D. for salu- 
teni plurimam dicit. Formulas of courtesy that 
often begin letters are the following: S. V. B. E. 
(si vales f bene est) ; 8. V. B. E. E. V. (si vales bene 
est; ego valeo) ; S. V. E. Q. V. B. E. E. Q. V. (si r os 
exercitusque valetis bene est; ego quoque valeo), etc. 
Phrases of courtesy or affection at the eud of a 
letter are the following: Vale. — Cura et valeas. — 
Da operam ut valeas.—Fac ut diligentissime te ipsum 
custodias. — Cura ut valeas et me, ut amas, ama. — 
Cura ut valeas et nos antes et tibi persuadeas te a me 
fraterne amari .— Vale et nos dilige.—Bene vale et me 
dilige.—Fac valeas meque ames. —7m, ut instituisti , 
me diligas rogo , proprieque tuum esse tibi persuadeas. 
— Fac valeas meque mutuo diligas.—Etiam atque 
etiarn vale. 

The date and place, if written at all, are given 
at the eud of the letter. Thus: Data pr. Kal. Mai. 
Brundisii.—Hoc ex Nicia , etc. 

The epistle plays an important part in ancient 
as iu modern literature, though in classical Greek 
literature the number of genuine letters is small. 
The collection attributed to Plato, though highly 
interesting aud regarded by Grote as authentic, is 
rejected by recent scholarship; and so the letters 
ascribed to Demosthenes, to Aeschines, and to Xen¬ 
ophon. The nine that bear the name of Isocrates 
are universally accepted as his. (See Isocrates.) 
Three letters of Epicurus are preserved by Diog¬ 
enes Laertius. Specimens of the official epistle 
are to be seen in the oration of Demosthenes on 
I the crown. Mach valuable information on the 
history of the times is gathered from the later 
Greek letters of Gregory Nanzianzenus, Basil, 
Chrysostom, and other ecclesiastical writers. 

Letter writing was from an earty period cnlti* 
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vated among tbe Romaus, and both official and | 
personal letters of eminent men soon began to be 
collected, such as the letters of the elder Cato to 
his sou, and of Coruelia to C. Gracchus. At a later 
period, those of Caesar, Brutus, and especially of 
Cicero, were preserved. Most of the Roman let¬ 
ters remaining to us are not the genuine private 
correspondence of their authors, but were from the 
first written with an eye to publication, like the 
priggish and self-conscious epistles of the youuger 
Pliny. The most valuable correspondence ever 
preserved is that of Cicero, whose letters to the 
number of nearly one thousand were published by 
his amanuensis, Tiro (q.v.). These are the familiar 
effusions of the orator, written with no view to 
publication, and are invaluable for the light they 
throw upon the personality of the writer aud the 
history of his times. See Cicero. 

Examples of letters in historical works are those 
in Antipater, Quadrigarius, aud especially in Sal¬ 
lust. The epistolary form was also used by the 
jurists for their responsa on questions of law; by 
scholars for their learned discussions (e. g. Verrius 
Flaccus, Lactautins, etc.); by physicians for med¬ 
ical expositions (e. g. Marcellos Empiricus and 
Oribasius); aud by the rhetoricians of the impe¬ 
rial age as a form of stylistic exercise. (See Teuf- 
fel, Hist, of Horn. Lit., Eug. traus., i. pp. 73-76). 
Next to the letters of Cicero, those of Pliny the 
Younger are most read. Other important letter- 
writers are Seneca, Frouto, Symmachus, Sidouius, 
and still later Salviauus, Ruricius, Euuodius, Lac- 
tantius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, aud Cassio- 
dorus. Specimens of Vergil's correspondence are 
given by Macrobius (i. 24,11). 

The poetical epistle was cultivated as early as 
B.c. 146 by Sp. Mummius, who, when in camp be¬ 
fore Corinth, addressed satirical letters in verse to 
friends at Rome (Cic. Ad A it. xiii. 6,4). Several of 
the satires of Lucilius were composed in the form 
of letters, aud tbe poem of Catullus to Manlius 
(68 A) is in the epistolary form. The most suc¬ 
cessful in this department of literature were Hor¬ 
ace in his two books of Epistolae aud Ovid iu the 
imaginary love-letters ( Heroides) and in his own gen¬ 
uine lamentations from exile (Tristia and the Episto- 
lae ex Ponto). Statius, Ausonius, and Claudianus 
are later examples of the poetical epistolographer. 

Forged letters are frequently found in Latin 
literature. Iustances are the Epistulae Medicinales 
professedly from Hippocrates to Maecenas, and the 
celebrated fourteen letters which form the alleged 
correspondence between Seneca aud St. Paul, which 
were, however, accepted as genuine by St. Jerome 
(De Vir. Must. 12), and by St. Augustine ( Epist . 153). 
On these see Fleury, St. Paul et S4nkque (Paris, 1853); 
Lightfoot, St. PauVs Epist. to-the Philippians , p. 260 
(London, 1868); and Aubertin, Stnlque et St. Paul 
(Paris, 1869). 

Bibliography. — See Roberts, Hist, of Letter 
Writing (1843); Grote, Plato and the other Com¬ 
panions of Socrates , ii. pp. 220 foil.; Czwalina, De 
Epistularum Actorumque , etc. Fide et Auctoritate 
(Bonn, 1871); Nisard, Notes sur Its IMtres de Cicdron 
(Paris, 1882); and Tyrrell’s introduction to his 
edition of the Correspondence of Cicero (1893). The 
Greek epistolographers are collected by Hercher iu 
his Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 1873); and on the 
Latiu rhetorical letter writers see Halm’s Rhetores 
Latini , pp. 447 foil, aud 589. On the epistle in fic¬ 
tion, see Novels and Romances. 


Epiatftla. See Constitutiones. 

Epiat&leua (emtrroXivt). The vice-admiral of 
the Spartan fleet who took command in case of 
the disability of the admiral ( vavapxos ). See Xen. 
Hellen. i. 1,23; Pollnx, i. 96. 


Epiatomium (eVurrdfuo v). The cock of a water- 
pipe, or of any vessel containing liquids to be 


drawn off in small 
quantities when 
required (Vitruv. 
ix. 8,11). The il¬ 
lustration repre¬ 
sents au original 
bronze water-cock 
found at Pom- 
peii. 



Epietomium of Brooze. (Pompeii.) 


Epiatylium (enurrvXiov). The architrave, or 
lower member of an eutablature, consisting of one 
or several beams (in the Parthenon, three), resting 
upon the capitals. Its function is to bind the col- 



Epistylium. (Doric Portico at Pompeii.) 


umns of the peripteros into a whole, aud to dis¬ 
tribute the weight of the superstructure (Pint 
Pericl. 13). The name is sometimes giveu to tbe 
whole entablature. 

Epitaphium (imrd^iov) or Epitaphius (twcrd- 
cpios Aoyor). A funeral oration. See FuNTJS. 

Epitaphs. See Titulus. 

Epithalamium (to cmOaXdpiov pt\os). A nup¬ 
tial song. (See Matrimonium.) Iu Greek, Sappbo. 
Anacreon, Stesichorus, and Pindar composed poem# 
of this kind, of which, however, only fragment# 
remain. We have three epithalamia of Catullns 
of which that on the marriage of Pelens andTheti# 
is one of the most splendid in all literature. In 
the imperial age, Statins, Ausonius, Clandisnos, 
Paulin us of Nola, Sidonins Apolliuaris, Dracontio*, 
Eunodius, Luxorius, Venantins Fortnnatus wrote 
poems of the same class that have survived. Thoie 
of Ausonius aud Luxorius are Vergilian centos. 
(See Cento.) A collection of Latiu epithilsmi* 
may be fouud iu Wernsdorfs Poetae Latini Minor**. 
iv. pt. ii. 462. 

Epitimia (emripia). The full possession of civk 
privileges, the opposite of atimia (q. v.) 

Epit&md. The name given to several abridg¬ 
ments by various Roman authors. The most im¬ 
portant are (1) Au abridgment of Livy's history 
commouly called Periochae (T. Livi Period** Om¬ 
nium Librorum). (See Liviua.) (2) A short history 
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of the Roman emperors down to Theodosias I. and 
ascribed to Aurelius Victor (q. v.). (8) The Epi¬ 

tome Iliad is , a school-book of 1070 hexameters, 
which contains a summary of the story of the 
Iliad. This work, whose author was unknown, 
was much read during the Middle Ages, being 
sometimes styled Homerus and sometimes (by a 
carious error) Pindarns Thebanns. Bergk ( Philo- 
logus , xiv. p. 184) conjectures that the writer was 
the Atticns mentioned by Persius (i. 50). The text 
will be found in WernsdorTs Poetae Lat. Minorcs , 
iv. pp. 617-752; and has been edited by Weytingh 
(Leyden and Amsterdam, 1809) and Plessis (Paris, 
1885). The poem is now ascribed to Silins Italicns 
(q. v.). See Verres, De Silii Punicot'tim et Italici 
Iliadi8 Lat. Quaestiones Grammatics et Metricae 
(Miinster, 1888). (4) The Epitome luliani , a collec¬ 

tion of imperial constitutiones, made between a.d. 
535 and 555. 

Epitrierarchem&tos Dik6 (fmrpirjpapxf) paros 
bUrf). See Trikrarchia. 

Epitrttpes Graph6 (tmrpoirfjs ypafprj). A snit 
brought against a guardian for neglect or abuse 
of his ward. See Epitropus; Kakoseos Dik£. 

Epitrdpna (tnirpoiros). Literally, a person to 
whose charge auything is intrusted (Herod, iii. 
63); but more specifically a term of Attic law de¬ 
noting the gnardian of orphau children. There 
were two kinds of enirpowoi: (1) those appointed 
by the will of the deceased father, usually relatives 
of the children; aud (2) in the abseuce of a will 
the next of kin, corresponding to the Roman tu - 
tores legitimi , the archon deciding who were best 
entitled to the charge, aud giving them the au¬ 
thority to act as guardians (Poll. viii. 89; Lys. 
De Arisioph. Bon. $ 9). If there were uo relatives 
to undertake the office, the archon selected guard¬ 
ians from the whole body of the citizens. The 
legal number of guardians is not known. The 
duties of an iirlTporrot included the maintenance 
(rpo^>q), education (naMa), and protection of the 
ward, the assertion of his rights, the management 
of his property, aud provision for the widow of the 
deceased if she remained in the house of her late 
husband. The guardianship expired when the 
ward reached his eighteenth year. 

Bpodon (frrabo v) or Epodos (tncobos). A name 
applied by grammarians to any poem in which a 
long and a short line are combined, especially an 
iambic trimeter and dimeter. The so-called Epodes 
of Horace were by him styled simply Iambi ( Epod . 
xiv. 7). See Beck, De Vera Epodon fforat. Indole 
(Troppan, 1873); and the article Horatius. 

Bp6mis (fVoo/xtr). See Tunica. 

Ep6na. From epus = ecu8 or equus . A Roman 
goddess presiding over horses. Paiutings aud stat¬ 
ues of her were frequently placed in stables. 

Eponia. (cVa»oa). See Telos. 

Eponymus (tirvvvpos). Properly the persou 
after whom anything is named. This was in va¬ 
rious Greek States the unofficial title of the mag¬ 
istrates after whom (in default of a generally re¬ 
ceived standard of chronology) the year was desig¬ 
nated. In Athens this would be the first archon, 
in Sparta the first ephor, in Argos the priestess of 
Her6. When the ephebi f at Athens, were enrolled 
in the list of the citizeus who could be called ont 
for military service, the name of the first archon 
of the year w as attached. And wheu the citizens 


of various ages were sammoued to military ser¬ 
vice, a reference was made to the Archon Eponymus, 
under whom they had been originally enrolled. 
The ancieut heroes, who gave their name to the 
ten tribes of Clisthenes, aud the heroes worshipped 
by the denies, were also called eponymi. The 
statues of the former were in the market-place, 
aud it was near them that official notices were 
put up. See Calexdarium. 

Epdpeus (’EwtoTTcvr). Son of Poseidon and Ca- 
nac6, the daughter of Aeolus, brother of Aloeus. 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sicyon, where he 
became king. He was killed by Lycus for the 
sake of Antiop^, who, it was alleged, was by him 
mother of Zethus. 

Epoptae (jtiroTTTQt). See Eleusinia. 

Eporedia. The modern Ivrea, a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the Duria, iu the territory of the Sa- 
lassi, colonized by the Romans, b.c. 100, to serve as 
a bulwark agaiust the neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

Epos (< 7 ror). (1) Greek. — Many indications 
point to the fact that the oldest poetry of the 
Greeks was connected with the worship of the 
gods, and that religious poetry of a mystical 
kiud was composed by the priests of the Thra¬ 
cians, a mnsical aud poetical people, aud dif¬ 
fused in old times through Northern Greece. The 
worship of the Muses w f as thus derived from the 
Thracians, who in later times had disappeared 
from Greece Proper; and accordingly the oldest 
bards whose names are kuown to the Greeks— 
Orpheus, Musaeus, Eumolpns, Thamyris—are sup¬ 
posed to have becu Thraciaus also. The current 
ideas of the nature and action of the gods tended 
more and more to take the form of poetical myths 
respecting their birth, actions, and sufferings. 
Hence, these compositions, of which an idea may 
be derived from some of the so-called Homeric 
Hymns, gradually assumed an epic character. In 
course of time the epic writers threw off their 
connection with religion, and struck out on inde¬ 
pendent lines. Confining themselves no longer 
to the myths about the gods, they celebrated 
the heroic deeds both of mythical antiquity and 
of the immediate past. Thus, in the Homeric de¬ 
scriptions of the epic age, while the bards Phemius 
and Demodocns appear as favourites of the gods, 
to whom they are indebted for the gift of song, 
they are not attached to any particular worship. 
The subjects of their song are not only stories 
about the gods, such as the loves of Ares and Aph¬ 
rodite, but the events of receut times, the conquest 
of Troy by meaus of the woodeu horse, and the 
tragic return of the Achaeaus from Troy. Siug- 
ers like these, appearing at public festivals, and at 
the tables of princes, to entertain the guests with 
their lays, mast have existed early in Greece 
Proper. It was, however, the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
Minor who first fully developed the capacities of 
epic poetry. By long practice, extending probably 
through centuries, a gradual progress was proba¬ 
bly effected from short lays to long epic narratives; 
and at the same time a tradition delivered from 
master to scholar handed on and perfected the 
outer form of style and metre. Thus, about B.c. 
900, epic poetry was brought to its highest perfec¬ 
tion by the genius of Homer, the reputed author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey . After Homer it sank, 
never to rise again, from the height to which he 
had raised it. See Homerus. 
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It is true that iu the following ceuturies a series 
of epics, more or less comprehensive, were com¬ 
posed by poets of the Ionic school in close imita¬ 
tion of the Btyle and metre of Homer. But not 
one of them succeeded in coming eveu within 
measurable distance of their great master. The 
favourite topics of these writers were such fables 
as served either to introduce, or to extend and con¬ 
tinue, the Iliad and Odyssey. They were called 
Cyclic Poets perhaps because the most important of 
their works were afterwards put together with the 
Iliad and Odyssey iu an epic cycle, or circle of lays. 
The Cyprian poems (ra Kvirpia), of Stasiuus of Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus (b.c. 776), formed the introduction 
to the Iliad. These embraced the history of the 
period between the marriage of Peleus and the 
opening of the Iliad. At about the same time 
Arctinus of Miletus composed his Aethiopis iu five 
books. This poem started trom the conclusion of 
the Iliady and described the death of Achilles, and 
of the Ethiopian prince Meranou, the contest for 
the arms of Achilles, aud the suicide of Aias. The 
Destruction of Ilium , by the same author, was iu 
two books. By way of supplement to the Homeric 
Iliady Lesclies of Mitylend, either about B.c. 708 or 
664, wrote a Little Wady in four books. This em¬ 
braced the coutest for the arms of Achilles, the 
appearance of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, and 
the capture of the city. The transitiou from the 
Iliad to the Odyssey was formed by the five books 
of Nooroi {The Return of the Heroes)y written by 
Agias of Troezen. The Telegoniay by Eugammon 
of Cyrend (about 570), continued the Odyssey. This 
was in two books, embracing the history of Odys¬ 
seus from the burial of the suitors uutil his death 
at the hands of his son Telegonus. These poems 
and those of the other cyclics were, after Homer, 
the sources from which the later lyric and dra¬ 
matic poets drew most of their information. But 
only fragments of them remain. See Cyclic 
Poets. 

A new direction was given to epic poetry in 
Greece Proper by the didactic aud genealogical 
poems of Hesiod of Ascra, about a hundred years 
after Homer. Hesiod was the founder of a school, 
the productions of which were often attributed to 
him as those of the Ionic school were to Homer. 
One of these disciples of Hesiod was Eunielus of 
Corinth (about B.c. 750), of the noble family of the 
Bacchiadae. But his poems, like those of the rest, 
are lost. See Hksiodus. 

The most notable representatives of mythical 
epic poetry iu the following centuries are Pisander 
of Camirus (about B.c. 640), and Panyasis of Hali¬ 
carnassus (during the first half of the fifth century). 
In the second half of the fifth century Choerilus of 
Samos wrote a Perseis on the Persian Wars, the 
first attempt iu Greece at an historical epic. His 
younger contemporary, Autimachus of Colopliou, 
also struck out a new line iu his learned Theba'iSy 
the precursor and model of the later epic of Alex¬ 
andria. The Alexaudrians laid great stress on 
learning and artistic execution in detail, but usu¬ 
ally confined themselves to poems of less magni¬ 
tude. The chief representatives of the Alexan- 
driau school are Callimachus (about B.c. 250), 
Rhiauus, Euphorion, aud Apollonius of Rhodes. 
The last made a futile attempt to return to the 
simplicity of Homer. His Argonautica is, with 
the exception of the Homeric poems, the ouly , 
Greek epic which has survived from the ante- \ 


Christian era. Iu the 200 years betweeu the 
fourth aud sixth centuries A.D., the mythical epio 
is represented by Quintus 8myruaeus, Nonnus, Col- 
luthus, Tryphiodorus, Musaeus, aud the apocryphal 
Orpheus. Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphiodorus 
were Egyptians. Nonnus and Musaeus, alone 
among these writers, have any claim to distinc¬ 
tion. The talent of Nonnus is genuine, but undis¬ 
ciplined ; Musaeus knows how to throw a charm 
into his treatment of a narrow' subject. The whole 
series is closed by the Iliaca of Joannes Tzetzes, a 
learned but tasteless scholar of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury a.d. See Tzetzes. 

As Homer was the master of the mythical, so 
Hesiod was the master of the didactic epic. After 
him this department of poetry was best represent¬ 
ed by Xenophanes of Colophon, Parmenides of 
Elea, and Empedocles of Agrigentiuw, in the sixth 
aud fifth centuries B.c. Iu the Alexaudrian period, 
didactic poetry w as much taken up, and employed 
npon the greatest possible variety of subjectA 
But none of its representatives succeeded iu writ¬ 
ing more thau poetic prose, or in handling their 
intractable material with the mastery which Ver¬ 
gil shows iu his Georgies. The period prodneed 
the astronomical epic of Aratus of Sicyon (about 
b.c. 275), and txvo medical poems by Nicamier of 
Colophon (about 150). Uuder the Roman Empire 
more didactic poetry was produced by the Greek 
writers. Maximus and the so-called Manetho 
wrote on astrology. Dionysius Periegetes on geog¬ 
raphy, Oppian on angling, and an imitator of Op- 
pian on huutiug. The Alexandriau period also 
produced didactic poems in iambic senarii, as.e.g., 
several on geography bearing the names of Dicae- 
archus aud Scymnns, which still survive. 

(2) Roman. — The Romans possibly had sougs 
of an epic character from the earliest times; but 
these were soon forgotten. They had, however, a 
certain iufineuce on the later and comparatively 
artificial literature, for both Livins Audronicns in 
his translation of the Odyssey , aud Naevins iu his 
Punic War t wrote in the traditional Italian metre, 
the versus Saturnine. Naevius was, it is true, a 
national poet, and so was his successor Ennius, bnt 
the latter employed the Greek hexameter metre, 
iustead of the rude Saturnian. To follow the ex¬ 
ample of Ennius, and celebrate the achievements 
of their countrymen in the form of the Greek epic, 
was the ambitiou of several poets before the fall 
of the Republic. A succession of poets, as Hostius, 
the tragedian Attius, aud Furius were the au¬ 
thors of poetical annals. Here it is proper also 
to mentiou Cicero’s epics on Marius and on his 
own cousulship, besides the poem of Tereutius 
Varro of Atax (Atacinns) on Caesar’s war with the 
Sequaui ( Bellum Sequanicum ). Latin epics on 
Greek mythical subjects seem to have been rare iu 
the republican age. At least we know of only a 
few translations, as that of the Iliad by Mattios 
aud Niunius Crassus, aud of the Cypria by Laevi- 
nus. Toward the end of the republican age it 
was a favourite form of literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alexandrians. 
Varro of Atax, for example, followed Apollonius of 
Rhodes in his Argonautica ; others, like Helvius 
Ciuua and the orator Licinins Calvus, preferred 
the shorter epics so much iu favour with the 
Alexandrians. Ouly one example in this style 
is completely preserved, the quasi epitbalami- 
urn ( lxiv.) of Catullus. This is the ouly ex* 
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ample we possess of the narrative epic of the Re¬ 
public. 

But in the Augustau Age both kiuds of epic, the 
mytliio and the historical, are represented by a 
namber of poets. Varius Rufus, Rabirius, Corne¬ 
lius Severus, and Pedo Albiuovauus treated con¬ 
temporary history in the epic style; Domitins 
Alarsus aud Macer turned their attention to the 
mythology. The Aeneid of Vergil, the noblest 
monument of Roman epic poetry, combines both 
•characters. Of all the epic productions of this 
age, the only ones which are preserved intact are 
the Aeneid , a panegyric ou Messala, which fouud 
its way into the poems of Tibullus, and perhaps 
two poems, the Culex aud Ciris, both often attrib¬ 
uted to Vergil. See Vergilius. 

Iii the first century a.d. we have several exam¬ 
ples of the historical epic: the Pharsalia of Lu¬ 
can, the Punica of Silius Italicus, a Bellum Civile 
in the satirical romance of Petronius, aud an 
anonymous panegyric on Calpuruius Piso, who 
was executed for conspiracy uuder Nero, a.d. 65. 
The heroic style is represented by the Argonautica 
of Valerias Flaccus, and the Thebais and Achilleis 
of Statius, to which we may add the metrical epit¬ 
ome of the Iliad by the so-called Pindarus Theba- 
nus. The politico-historical poems of the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries, by Pnblius Porfirius Optatianus 
in the fourth century, Claudianus, Merobaudes, 8i- 
donius Apolliuaris in the fifth, Priscian, Corippus, 
aud Venautins Fortunatus in the sixth, are en¬ 
tirely panegyric in character, and intended to do 
homage to the emperor or men of influence. Of 
all these poets, Claudianus is the most important. 
He and Dracontius (towards the end of the fifth 
century) are among the last who take their sub¬ 
jects from mythology. 

Didactic poetry, which suited the serious charac¬ 
ter of the Romans, was early represented at Rome. 
In this the Romans were in many ways superior 
to the Greeks. Appius Claudius Caecus aud the 
elder Cato were authors of guomic poetry. Eu- 
nius, the tragedian Attius, and several of his con¬ 
temporaries wrote didactic pieces; the satires of 
Xmcilins aud Varro were also in part didactic. It 
was, however, not till the end of the republican 
period that the influeuce of Greek literature gave 
predominance to the Greek epic form. It was tlieu 
-adopted by Varro of Atax, by M. Cicero, and above 
all by Lucretius, whose philosophical poem De 
Uerum Natura is the only didactic poem of this 
period that has been preserved intact, as it is 
•one of the most splendid monuments of Roniau 
geuins. In the Augnstau Age many writers were 
active in this field. Valgius Rufus aud Aemilius 
Macer followed closely in the steps of the Alexan¬ 
drians. Grattius wrote a poem on huutiug, a part 
of which still survives ; Manilius, au astronomical 
poetn which survives eutire. But the Georgies of 
Vergil throw all similar w ork, Greek or Latin, into 
the shade. Ovid employs the epic metre in his 
Metamorphoses and Halieutica, the elegiac iu his 
Fasti . 

In the first century a.d. Germanicns translated 
Aratus. Columella wrote a poem on gardening ; 
an unknown author (often called Lticilius), the 
Aetna. The third century produced the medical 
poem of Sammonicus Serenus, and that of Neinesi- 
anus on hunting. In the fourth we have Ausoui- 
ns, much of whose work is didactic; Palladius ou 
Agriculture; an adaptation of Aratus aud of Dio- 
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nysius Periegetes by Avieuus, with a description 
of the sea-coasts of the know n world in iambics; 
iu the fifth, besides some of Claudianus’s pieces, a 
description by Rutilius Namatianus in elegiacs of 
his return home. The book of Dionysius Periege¬ 
tes was adapted by Priscian iu the sixth century. 
A collection of proverbs, beariug the name of Cato, 
belongs to the fourth century. Iu most of these 
compositions the metrical form is a mere set oft’; 
and in the school verses of the grammarians, as 
iu those by Terentianus Maurtts on metres, and iu 
those by au anonymous author ou rhetorical figures, 
and on weights aud measures, there is no pretence 
of poetry at all. 

See Lang, Homer and the Epic (London, 1893); 
Haube, De Carminibus Epicis Saeculi Augusti (Bres¬ 
lau, 1870); id. Die Epen dee silb. Zeitalters, etc. 
(Fraustadt, 1886); and an article by Wiuckelmann 
in Jahu’8 Archi r, ii. 558. On the language of Ro¬ 
man epic poetry, see Koue, Sprachgebraueh d. rbm. 
Epiker (MUuster, 1840). 

Epnldnea (Masters of the Feast). The office of 
epulo at Rome was created B.c. 196 to relieve the 
Poutifices. It was, from the first, open to plebe¬ 
ians, aud could be held with the great offices of 
State. The first duty of the epulones was to pro¬ 
vide the banquets ( epulum) of the Capitoliue dei¬ 
ties. (See Lectisternium.) Iu later times they 
had also to provide for aud superinteud the public 
entertainment (epulae) of the people, wheu the 
Senate dined ou the Capitol. Such entertainmeuts 
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were always provided at the games given by private 
individuals, or by the State, ou occasions of relig¬ 
ious festivals, dedications of temples, assumptions 
of office, triumphs, funerals, birthdays iu the im¬ 
perial household, and the like. The Collegium 
Epulonum consisted originally of three members 
(tree riri epulones) aud afterwards of seven (septem 
viri epulones), a name which it retained eveu after 
Caesar had raised the number to ten. Its exist¬ 
ence can be traced down to the end of the fourth 
century. Iu the illustration given above from a 
Roman denarius, an epulo is show'll engaged in 
preparing the couch for the epulum lovis. 

Ep&lum. See Epulones ; Lectisternium. 

Epytldes. A patronymic given to Periphas, 
the son of Epytus and the companion of Asca- 
nius (Verg. Aen. v. 547). 

Equarlua. A 
horse-doctor (Val. 

Max. ix. 15, 2). 
j The illustration 
j from a Roman 
bas-relief discov¬ 
ered in southern 
Frauce shows a 
veterinary sur¬ 
geon bleeding a 

horse. Equ&rius. (Rich.; 
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Equester ("Iamor). A title given to several 
deities, but especially to Poseidon and Neptune, 
who first created the horse, and in whose honour, 
therefore, horse-races were held (Pansan. v. 15, 4; 
Livy, i. 9). 

Equestrian Ring. See Ius Anuli Aurei. 

Equiria or Equixria. A festival established at 
Rome by Romulus in honour of Mars, when horse¬ 
races and games were exhibited in the Campus 
Marti us. It took place ou the 27th of February 
(Varr. L. L. v. 3; Ovid, Fast. ii. 859). 

Equites (horsemen or kuights). The equites 
were origiually a real division of the Roman 
army. At the beginning of the kingly period 
they were called Celeres, and their number is said 
to have been 300, chosen in equal parts from the 
three tribes of the Raraues, Tities, and Luceres. 
(See Tribus.) A hundred formed a centuria , each 
centuria beiug named after the tribe from which 
it was taken. Thirty made a turma , and ten were 
under the command of a decurio (q. v.), while the 
whole corps was commanded by the tribunus cele - 
rum. During the course of the kingly period the 
body of equites was increased to sixteen centn- 
riae t and the constitution of Servius Tullius final¬ 
ly raised it to eighteeu. When the twelve new 
centuries were formed, consisting of the richest 
persons in the State, whose income exceeded that 
of the first class in the census, the corps of equites 
lost the exclusively patrician character which had 
hitherto distinguished it. At the same time its 
military importance was diminished, as it no long¬ 
er formed the first rank, but took up a position ou 
the wings of the phalanx. (See Exercitcs.) The 
equites, however, retained both in the State and 
in the army their personal prestige. In the Comi- 
tia they voted first, and in centuriae of their own. 
They were the most distinguished troops iu the 
army. No other soldiers were in a position to 
keep two horses and a groom apiece, a costly lux¬ 
ury, although they received au allowauce for the 
purchase and keep of their horse. After the in¬ 
troduction of the pay system they received three 
times as much as the ordinary troops; on occa¬ 
sion of a triumph three times the ordinary share 
of booty; and at the foundation of a colony a 
much larger allotment than the ordinary colo¬ 
nist. The 1800 equites equo publico , or equites 
whose horses were purchased and kept by the 
State, were chosen every five years, at the census. 
The election was carried out in the republican 
period origiually by the consuls, but in later 
times by the ceusors. After the geueral census 
was completed, the ceusors proceeded to review 
the equites (recognition). They were arranged ac¬ 
cording to their tribes, and each of them, leading 
his horse by the hand, passed before the tribnual 
of the censors iu the Forum. All who had served 
their time, aud who were physically incapacitat¬ 
ed, received their discharge. If au eques were 
judged unworthy of his position, he was dismissed 
with the words, “Sell your horse” (Fende equum). 
If there were nothiug against him, he was passed 
ou with the words Tradue equum (“ Lead your horse 
past”). The vacancies were then filled up with 
suitable candidates, aud the new list (album equi- 
tum ) read aloud. In later times, the eques whose 
name was first read out was called princeps iuvett - 
tutis. See Princeps. 

During their time of service (between the ages 


of 17 and 46) the equites were bound to serve in a 
number of campaigus not exceeding ten. When 
their service expired, they passed into the first cen¬ 
sorial class. The senators alone among the equites 
were, iu earlier times, allowed to keep their equus 
publicus , their name on the roll, and their rights as 
equites unimpaired. But of this privilege the sen¬ 
ators were deprived in the time of the Gracchi. The 
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number of the equites equo publico remained the 
same, as no addition was made to the sum expended 
by the State on the horses. Young men of property 
sometimes served on their own horses (equo prira - 
to) without any share in the political privileges 
of the equites. After the Second Punic War the 
body of equites gradually lost its military p<*i- 
tiou, and finally ceased to exist as a special troop. 
In the first century B.c. the members of the eques¬ 
trian centuriae only served in the cohors praetoria 
of the general, or in the capacity of military tri¬ 
bunes and praefecti of cohorts. 

The wealthy class, who were in possession of 
the large capital which enabled them to under¬ 
take the farming of the public revenues, and who- 
consequently had the opportunity of enriching 
themselves still further, had long enjoyed a very 
influential position. In b.c. 123 the lex iudiciari « 
of Gaius Gracchus transferred to the possessors of 
the equestrian census (400,000 sestertii, or about 
$17,000) the right to sit on juries, which had pre¬ 
viously belonged exclusively to members of the 
Senate. Thus an ordo equester , or third order, 
standing between the Senate and the people, was 
formed, which began to play an important part 
in politics. Its members were called equites even 
if they were not enrolled in the centuriae equitum* 
The contests between the Senate and the equites- 
for the exclusive right to sit on the juries con¬ 
tinued with varying fortunes until the eml of the 
Republic. Augustus allowed the ordo equester to 
continue in existence as a class in possession of a 
certain iucome; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to au eud, and the ordo accordingly 
lost all its former importance. On the other baud, 
the equites proper rose into a position of great 
consideration. They were divided into six tar¬ 
mac, headed by an imperial priuce as princeps iu- 
ventutis. True, they had no further standiug as 
a corporation; but the emperor employed them 
in a variety of confidential posts. The title 
eques equo publico was necessary for the attain- 
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meut of the office of military tribune, and for a 
number of the most important military posts. 
The power of conferriug or withdrawing the title 
came at length to rest with the emperor alone. 
The review of the equites, which used to take 
place every five years, now became a mere cere¬ 
mony, and was united by Augustus with the an- 
cieut annual parade (tranwcctio) of the 15th of 
July. The equites, in full uniform, rode through 
the Forum to the Capitol, past the Temple of Mars 
or Honos. 

After the transference of the seat of government 
to Constantinople, the turmae equitum sank into 
the position of a city corporation, standing be¬ 
tween the Senate and the guilds, and in posses¬ 
sion of special privileges. The insignia of the 
equites were a gold ring and a narrow purple bor¬ 
der on the tunic. (See Clavus Angustus; Ius 
Ancli Aurei; Tunica.) At the tranavectio they 
wore the trabea , a mantle adorned with purple 
stripes, and crowns of olive. After b.c. 67 the first 
fourteen rows in the theatre were assigned to them. 

See Znmpt, Ueber die rdmiachen Bitter, etc. (Ber¬ 
lin, 1840); Marquardt, Historiae Equitum Romano- 
rum (Berlin, 1840); Mommsen, Rom. Staatarecht , iii. 
476-569; and the paragraph on the curaua hono - 
mm under Honores. 

Equuleus. See Eculeus. 

Equus October. See Paulia. 

Equus Tuticus. A town of Samnium, on the 
Appian Way, distant, according to the itineraries, 
twenty-two Roman miles from Cluvia, which is it¬ 
self ten miles northeast of Beneventum. The term 
Tuticus is Oscau, equivalent to the Latiu mag huh. 
Much discussion has arisen among geographers as 
to the precise situation of this place. The branch 
of the Appian Way on which Equus Tuticus stood 
runs nearly parallel with that which Horace seems 
to have followed in his well-known journey to 
Brundisinm. Horace, in speakiug (according to 
the scholiasts) of Equus Tuticus, alludes to the 
unmanageable nature of the name in verse, Man - 
mri oppidulo , quod verau dicere non eat (Sat. i.5,87). 
Modern scholars do not think Equus Tuticus to 
have been the town in question, but it was certain¬ 
ly on the road from Rome to Brundisium (Cic. Ad 
Att. vi. 1.1), and no more likely place has been sug¬ 
gested as the one that Horace had iu mind. See 
Palmer ad loc. 

Erae (Epai). A small but strong seaport town 
on the coast of Ionia north of Teos (Thnc. viii. 19). 

Er&na (*E pava). (1) A town ou Mount Amanus, 
the chief seat of the Elenthcrocilices in the time 
of Cicero (Ad Fam. xv. 4). (2) A town of Messeuia. 

Er&noa (cpavos, Lat. cena collaticia). The Greek 
term for an organized club or society, for the pur¬ 
poses of feasting and amusement, whose members 
were called epamorai. Sometimes it would be 
formed in connection with the worship of particu¬ 
lar deities. Sometimes, again, the object of an 
(pavos wonld be mutual assistance by advances of 
money. The government encouraged these clubs, 
because their corporate character made it easier to 
settle with expedition any legal proceedings aris¬ 
ing out of their affairs. Trials of this kind, for 
refusal to pay subscriptions, or to repay loans, had 
to be settled within a month. See Bccker-Goll, 
Chariklea, ii. pp. 296 foil. 

E r a sinus (*E paoivos). The chief river in Argo- 
20 * 


lis, rising in Lake Styraphalus, and, after dis¬ 
appearing under the earth, flowing through the 
Lernaeau Marsh into the Argolic Gulf. 

Erasistr&tus (Epaoiarparos). A physician of 
Iulis, iu the island of Ceos, and grandson of Aris¬ 
totle by a daughter of this philosopher. After 
haviug frequented the schools of Chrysippus, Me- 
trodorus, and Theophrastus, he passed some time 
at the court of Seleucns Nicator, where he gained 
great reputation by discovering the secret mal¬ 
ady which preyed upon the yonug Antiochus, the 
sou of the king, who was iu love with his step¬ 
mother, Queen Stratonicl (Appiau. Bell. Syr. 59). 
It was at Alexandria, however, that he principally 
practised. At last he refused altogether to visit 
the sick, and devoted himself entirely to the study 
of anatomy. The branches of this study which 
are indebted to him for new discoveries are, among 
others, the doctrine of the functions of the brain 
and that of the nervous system. He immortalized 
himself by the discovery of the tiae lacteae ; and 
he would seem to have come very near to that of 
the circulation of the blood. Comparative auatomy 
furnished him with the means of describing the 
brain much better than had ever been done before 
him. He also distinguished and gave names to 
the auricles of the heart (Galen, De Dogm. Hipp. 
et Plat. \ ii.; De Uau Part, viii.; De Adminiatr . 
Anat. vii.; An Sanguia , etc.). A singular doc¬ 
trine of Erasistratus is that of the nvtvpa, or the 
spiritual substauce which, according to him, fills 
the arteries, which we inhale in respiratiou, which 
from the luugs makes its way into the arteries, 
and then becomes the vital principle of the human 
system. As loug as this spirit moves about in the 
arteries, and the blood in the veins, man enjoys 
health; but when, from some cause or other, the 
veins become contracted, the blood then spreads 
into the arteries and becomes the source of mala¬ 
dies; it produces fever when it enters into some 
noble part or into the great artery, and inflamma¬ 
tions when it is found in the less noble parts or in 
the extremities of the arteries. Erasistratus re¬ 
jected eutirely blood-letting, as well as cathartics; 
lie supplied their place with dieting, tepid batb- 
ing, vomiting, and exercise. In general, be was 
attached to simple remedies; he recognized what 
was subsequently termed idioeyncrasy , or the pe¬ 
culiar constitution of different individuals, which 
makes the same remedy act differently ou different 
persons. A few fragments of the writings of Era¬ 
sistratus have been preserved by Galen. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (the pseudo - classical 
form of Geert Geert’s), was born at Rotterdam, 
October 27, 1466 or 1467, of illegitimate birth. 
His father is the hero of Charles Reade’s remark¬ 
able historical novel, The Cloiater and the Hearth. 
Erasmus as a child studied at Gouda, Utrecht, 
and finally under Alexander Hegius at Deventer. 
Wbeu older he lived successively at Bois-le-Duc, 
the Augustiuiau College at Delft, and at the Col¬ 
lege Montaigu in Paris, of which latter resides#* 
he says in his Colloquia , “From it I carried away 
nothing but a body infected by disease and a plen¬ 
tiful supply of vermin.” About 1487 he was or¬ 
dained priest by the Bishop of Utrecht. Being 
in great need of money he took pupils, and with 
oue of these, Lord Mountjoy, he visited England in 
1497, spending some time at Oxford and making 
the acquaintance of such distinguished English- 
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meu as Colet, Grocyn, Latimer, and Linacre, and af¬ 
terwards of Warliam and Sir Thomas More. From 
1499 to 1506 he travelled extensively, visitiug Paris, 
Orleans, St. Omer’s, Louvain, and Brussels, where 
in 1504 ho delivered a Latin oration before the Arch¬ 
duke Philip. Iu 1506 he again visited Euglaud, 
where he entered himself at Cambridge for the 
B.D. and D.D. degrees, the first of which he soon 
received. In the same year lie travelled in Italy 
and received a papal dispensation allowing him to 
lay aside the priestly dress. In Venice he met the 
great scholars Mersurus, Alexander, Baptista Eg- 
uatius, and the others whose works were then is¬ 
suing from the presses of Aldus. In Padua he be¬ 
came tutor to the natural sou of James IV. of 
Scotland. Erasmus remained iu Italy until 1509, 
received everywhere with marks of great distinc¬ 
tion, having by this time won a reputation for 
brilliant scholarship, and iu April of that year re¬ 
visited England, where he became the guest of 
More at Loudon, and by the influence of Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester was appointed Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Regius Reader of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge, at which seat of 
learning the study of Greek was then of recent in¬ 
troduction. 

Erasmus had now, by his writings, his orations, 
and by the force of a most attractive personality, 
attained to a great reputation among the accom¬ 
plished and learned men of Europe. Presents 
flowed in upon him, and from this time to the end 
of his life he lived iu ease and opulence. Arch¬ 
bishop Warliam sent him large sums of money 
and secured him a pension of a hundred crowns. 
A like pensiou was granted him by Lord Mount- 
joy. Offers of church preferment were made to 
him iu many countries; the Duke of Bavaria of¬ 
fered him a chair in the new University of Ingol- 
stadt with no duties attached; Louvain offered 
him a professorship with the degree of D.D.; the 
Austrian archduke Ferdinand promised him a 
peusiou of 400 florius if . he would only take up 
his residence in Vienna; Pope Clement VII. sent 
him 200 florins; Pope Adrian VI. wished to give 
him a deanery; and King Francis I. joined with 
the Bishop of Bayeux iu a vain effort to secure 
Erasmus for France. Presents of wine from his 
numerous admirers and of sweetmeats from the 
nuns of Cologne reached him continually. 

Iu 1513 Erasmus left England, and being pos¬ 
sessed of a restless disposition, aggravated by a 
nervous disorder, he travelled from place to place 
upon the Continent; and after several years of al¬ 
most iucessant journeying back and forth he made 
liis home at Basle, to which he had first been at¬ 
tracted by the fame of its press and of the dis¬ 
tinguished meu whom he met there, amoug them 
Zwiugli the reformer, Hans Holbein the artist, 
and the circle of admiriug students who clustered 
about Erasmus, such as Beat us Rhenanns, his biog¬ 
rapher, Sapidus, Oecolarapadius, Beer, Myconius, 
and Glareanus. 

Iu 1520 he settled permanently iu Basle, and 
there became the general editor of Froben’s press, 
which, duriug the eight years of Erasmus’s asso¬ 
ciation with it, took the lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the value of the works which is¬ 
sued from it and in the excellence of its typo¬ 
graphical execution. In these works Erasmus 
had an importaut share as translator and editor, 
but his part can not be readily differentiated from 


those of his numerous associates. The prefaces 
and dedications were always of his composition. 
Besides the great labour of these duties he found 
time to write a large number of pamphlets, often 
polemic, aud to carry on a correspondence that 
sometimes compelled him to write forty letters in 
a single day. “I receive daily,” he says, “letters 
from remote parts, from kiugs, princes, prelates, 
and learned meu, aud even from persons of whose 
existence I was ignorant.” 

The religious disturbances iu Switzerland, and 
the death of Froben, led him in 1529 to remove to 
Freiburg, where he resided for six years, return¬ 
ing in 1535 to Basle. The new pope, Paul PEL, 
nominated him to a deanery with an income of 
1500 ducats and hinted at a cardiual’s hat for him. 
Au attack of dyseutery, however, carried him off 
July 12, 1536, in his sixty-ninth year. 

Erasmus was a man of a singularly refined and 
amiable character—witty, judicious, and of great 
erudition, coupled with a gift of literary expres¬ 
sion rare even in so elegant a scholar. Alone among 
the learned men of his time he exhibits a “ sweet 
reasonableness” and a freedom from bigotry, eith¬ 
er theological or philological, that is perhaps his 
most strikiug characteristic. While criticising, 
often with inimitable wit aud satire, the theologi¬ 
cal warriors of his own Church, he exhibits little 
sympathy with the Protestant cbampioua. The 
coarseness aud vulgarity of Luther’s controversial 
writings were especially offensive to him ; and he 
disliked the unfavourable influence of religions 
polemics upon the development of literature. He 
stands, in fact, as “ the supreme type of cultivated 
common-sense applied to hnmau affairs, and no 
man of letters has ever attained to anything ap¬ 
proaching the influence wielded by Erasmus dar¬ 
ing his own century. ... He owed his position 
to the wonderful range of his activity, to bis as¬ 
tonishing productiveness, to the breadth aud sanity 
of his views, and to the delightful qualities of wit, 
humour, and unfailing vivacity which distinguish 
all his work ” (Hume Brown). As a classicist, be 
stands between the strict humanists of the Latin 
Renaissance on the one hand and the Graecizing 
scholars who follow him. As Pattison puts it, be 
is a mean between Politian aud Joseph 8caligcr. 
He was, in fact, rather a great man of letters than 
a great scholar. He knew little or nothing of the 
true principles of text criticism, he was not scrnpo- 
lously accurate, and his Greek learuing was very 
imperfect. Judged by a comparison with the clas¬ 
sic models, his Latiu even is at times almost barbar¬ 
ous. But this is only a narrow view. The Latin- 
ity of Erasmus had qualities above those of mere 
correctness aud purity. It was with him a living 
and a spoken tongne, rich, plastic, natural, and 
full of virile force, and not like the Latin of Beni’ 
bo and Sadoleto—a mere echo, a cold and lifeless 
imitation. 

The personal appearance of Erasmus is thns de¬ 
scribed by his disciple, Beatns Rhenanns: **In 
statnre not tall, bat not noticeably short; in fig¬ 
ure well built aud graceful; of an extremely deli¬ 
cate constitution, sensitive to the slightest change 
of climate, food, or driuk.. . . His complexion was 
fair; light bine eyes aud yellowish hair. Though 
his voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct; 
the expression of his face was cheerfhl; his man¬ 
ner and conversation were polished, 4&MS, Md 
even charming.” 
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Of his uumerous works, the following are of es¬ 
pecial importance to the classical student: the 
Adagia or Adagiomm Chiliades, a manual of the 
wit aud wisdom of the ancient world with a fiue- 
ly executed commentary (1st ed. Paris, 1500; en¬ 
larged eds. 1515 and 1536); an editiou of the Greek 
Testament with a new Latin versiou and notes, 
the text of which became the starting-point of 
modern exegetical science (Basle, 1516; later edi¬ 
tions in 1519,1522,1527,1535) ; Ciceronianus, a sat¬ 
ire on the pedantic imitations of Cicero by the 
Italian school of Latiuists; aud the Colloquia , his 
most famous work, of which the first edition 
appeared in 1519 aud was afterwards greatly en¬ 
larged. It consists of a series of familiar dia¬ 
logues in Latin on a great variety of topics—so¬ 
cial, religious, aud political—aud marked by wit, 
fancy, and a brilliant audacity of treatment. 

The first complete edition of the works of Eras¬ 
mus appeared in 9 vole, at Basle in 1540; the stand¬ 
ard edition is that of Le Clerc iu 10 vole. (Lyons, 
1703-06). To the Basle editiou is prefixed a me¬ 
moir of Erasmus by Beatus Rhenanus, and his life 
has been written at length by Kuight (Cambridge, 
1726); Jortin, 2 vole. (London, 1748); Burigny 
(Paris, 1752); Miiller (Hamburg, 1828); Sticliart 
(Leipzig, 1870); Drummond, 2 vols. (London, 1873); 
Feng&re (Paris, 1874); Pennington (Londou, 1875); 
and Froude (Loudon, 1894). See also Nisard in his 
Rtudes sur la Renaissance (Paris, 1855); Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers (2d ed. Londou, 1869); Milman, 
Essays (Loudon, 1870); aud Pokel, Philolog. Schrift- 
stellerlexicon (Leipzig, 1882). 

ErStO ('E para>). One of 
the Muses, who presided over 
lyric, tender, and amorous 
poetry. She is said to have 
invented also hymns to the 
gods, and to have presided 
likewise over pautomimio 
dancing. She is represented 
as crowned with roses and 
myrtle, and holding a lyre in 
her band. 8ee Musae. 

Eratosthenes (Eparoadi- 
rrjs). A distinguished con¬ 
temporary of Archimedes, 
bom at Cyren<5, B.c. 276. He 
possessed a variety of tal¬ 
ents seldom united iu the 
same individual. His math¬ 
ematical, astronomical, aud 
geographical labours are 
thoee which have rescued his 
name from oblivion, though 
he was, besides, famous for Erato, 

his athletic prowess. The 
Alexandriau school of sciences, which flourished 
under the first Ptolemies, had already produced 
Timochares and Aristyllus; and Eratosthenes had 
not only the advantages arising from the iustru- 
meuts aud observations of liis predecessors, but 
the great Alexandrian library, which probably 
^contained all the Phoenician, Chaldaic, Egyptian, 
and Greek learning of the time, was intrusted to 
his superintendence by the third Ptolemy (Euerge- 
tes), who had invited him to Alexandria. 

The only work attributed to Eratosthenes which 
ha9 come down to us entire is entitled K araorcpio’- 
jioij and is merely a catalogue of the names of 


forty-four constellations, and the situations in eaoh 
constellation of the principal stars, of which he 
enumerates nearly five hundred, but without one 
reference to astrouomical measurement. We find 
Hipparchus quoted in it, and mention made of the 
motion of the pole, that of the polar star having 
been recognized by Pytheas. These circumstances, 
taken in conjunction with the vagueness of the 
descriptions, render its genuineness extremely 
doubtful. 

If Eratosthenes be really the author of the Kara- 
orcpur/iot, it must have been composed merely as a 
r ode mecum t for-we find him engaged iu astronomi¬ 
cal researches far more exact aud more worthy of 
bis genius. By his observatious he determined 
that the distance between the tropics, that is, twice 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, was of an entire 
circumference, or 47° 42' 39", which makes the ob¬ 
liquity to be 23° 51' 19.5", nearly the same as that 
supposed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. As the 
means of observation were at that time very im¬ 
perfect, the instruments divided only to intervals 
of 10', and as corrections for the greater refraction 
at the wiuter solstice, for the diameter of the solar 
disc, etc., were then unknown, we must regard this 
conclusion as highly creditable to Eratosthenes. 
His next achievement was to measure the circum¬ 
ference of the earth. He knew that at Syeu6 the 
sun was vertical at noon iu the summer solstice; 
while at Alexandria, at the same moment, it was 
below the zenith by the fiftieth part of a circum¬ 
ference: the two places are nearly on the same 
meridian (error 2°). Neglectiug the solar parallax, 
he concluded that the distance from Alexandria to 
Syen6 is the fiftieth part of the circumference of 
the earth; this distauce he estimated at five thou¬ 
sand stadia, which gives twa hundred and fifty 
thousand stadia for the circumference. Thus Era¬ 
tosthenes has the merit of pointing out a method 
for finding the circumference of the earth. But 
his data were not sufficiently exact, nor had he the 
means of measuring the distance from Alexandria 
to Syeu6 with sufficient precision. 

Eratosthenes has been called a poet, aud Scaliger, 
in bis commentary on Mauilius, gives some frag¬ 
ments of a poem attributed to him, entitled *E pprjs, 
oue of which is a description of the terrestrial zones. 
It is not improbable that these are authentic. 

That Eratosthenes was an excellent geometrician 
we can not doubt, from his still extant solution of 
the problem of two mean proportionals, preserved 
by Theou, and a lost treatise quoted by Pappus, 
De Locis ad Medietates. 

Eratosthenes appears to have been one of the 
first who attempted to form a system of geography. 
His work on this subject, entitled r«aypa<f>iKd {Ge¬ 
ographical was divided into three books. The 
first contained a history of geography, a critical 
notice of the authorities used by him, and the ele¬ 
ments of physical geography. The secoud book 
treated of mathematical geography. The third 
contained the political or historical geography of 
the then known world. The whole work was ac¬ 
companied with a map. 

Eratosthenes also busied himself with chronol¬ 
ogy, and suggested the Julian calendar, iu which 
every fourth year has 366 days. Some remarks on 
his Greek chronology will be found iu Clinton’s 
Fasti Helleniei (vol. i. pp. 3, 408); and on his list 
of Theban kings, iu Rask’s work ou the aucient 
Egyptian chronology (Altona, 1630). 
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‘ The properties of numbers attracted the atten¬ 
tion of philosophers from the earliest period, and 
Eratosthenes also distinguished himself iu this 
branch. He wrote a work on the duplication of 
the cube—K vftov Aiirhaaiaapos —which we only 
know by a sketch that Eudoxus has given of it, in 
his treatise on the Sphere and Cylinder of Archi¬ 
medes. Eratostkeues composed, also, another work 
in this department, entitled Koaxivov, or “the 
Sieve,” the object of which was to separate prime 
from composite numbers. Eratosthenes arrived at 
the age of eighty years, and thep, becoming weary 
of life, died by voluntary starvation Jb.c. 196). The 
best editionsof the KaraortpHTfioi are that of Schau- 
bacb, with uotes by Heyne (Gottingen, 1795), and 
that of Matthiae, in his Aratus (Frankfurt, 1817). 
The fragments of Eratosthenes have been collected 
by Bernhardy in his work Eratosthenica (Berlin, 
1822), and the poetical remains separately by Hil¬ 
ler (Leipzig, 1872). See, also, Berger, Die geogra - 1 
phischen Fragmente dee Eratosthenes (Leipzig, 1880). 

Xarbes8Us(*Ep3>7(r<rdf). A 
strongly fortified town of 
Sicily, northeast of Agri- 
gentum, which the Romans 
made their principal place 
of arms in the siege of the 
last-mentioned city. It was 
soon after destroyed (Polyb. 
i. 18). 

Erchia (’Ep^cta). One of 
the demes of Attica, and be¬ 
longing to the tribe Aegel's. 

Its position has not been 
positively ascertained. This 
was the native demus of 
Xenophon and Isocrates. 

See Young, Erehia : a Dcme 
of Attica (X. Y. 1891). 

Ercta or Erctd (ElpK-rq, 

’Eptcrr)). A remarkable iso¬ 
lated mountain ou flie 
northwestern coast of Sic¬ 
ily near Panormus. Its 
height is 1950 feet. Itschief 
celebrity was gained in the 
First Punic War, towards 
the close of which Hamil- 


According to the Homeric notion, Erebns lay be¬ 
tween the earth and Hades, beneath the latter of 
which was Tartarus. It was therefore not an abode 
of the departed, but merely a passage from the up¬ 
per to the lower world. Oriental scholars derive 
the name Erebus from the Hebrew r ereb, evening. 

ErechthSia fEpcxdipr). The well of salt water 
in the Acropolis at Atheus (Apollod. iii. 14.1). See 
Erechtheum. 

Erechthftum (EpixOaov)* The original sanct¬ 
uary of the tutelary deities of Athens, Atben6 
Polias (the goddess of the city), Poseidon, and 
Erechtheus. It was situated on the Acropolis. 
The oIcT temple, said to have been built by Erech- 
thens, was burned by the Persiaus in B.c. 480. The 
restoration was perhaps begun as far back as the 
time of Pericles, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription preserved in the British Mnseum 
was still unfinished in 409. The new temple was, 
even in antiquity, admired as one of the most 


Restoration of the Erechtbeura from the Northeast. (Reber.) 


car Barca (q. v.) shut himself with his army into 
this natural fortress, and maintained himself there 
agaiust all the efforts of the Romans to dislodge 


him, for nearly three years. See Polyb. i. 56, 57; 
Diod. Sic. xxiii. 20. 

Er£bua (*Epc/3or). (1) A deity of the lower world, 
sprung from Chaos. From him aud his sister Nyx 
(Night) came Aether and the Day (Hesiod, Theog. 
123 foil.). (2) A dark and gloomy region in the 
lower world, where all is dreary and cheerless. 


beautiful and perfect works of the Attic-Ionie 
style. It was sixty-five feet long and nearly thirty- 
six broad, and was divided into two main parts. 

Entering through the eastern portico 
of six Ionic pillars, one came into the 
cella of Athend Polias, with an image 
of the goddess, and a lamp that was 
always kept burning. To the solid 
wall at the back was attached the 
Erecbtkeum proper. Here were three 
altars, one common to Poseidon and 
Erechtheus, the other to Hepliaestns 
and the hero Butes. Connected with 
this, by three doors, was a small front 
chamber, with seven half-columns 
adorning the western wall, and three windows 
between them. This chamber was approached 
through a hall attached to the north side of 
the temple, adorned with seven Ionic columns in 
front, and one on each side. Under this was a 
cleft iu the rock, said to have been made by the 
stroke of Poseidon’s trident during his contest 



Mount Ercta. 
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with Athene for tbe possession of the Acropolis. 
Corresponding to this on the south Bide was a small 
hall, supported not by pillars, but by caryatides. 
This was called the Hall of Cor6, and it probably 
contained the tomb of Cecrops. From it a step 
led down to a court, once walled round, in which 
were the Pandroseum (see Pandrosos), the sacred 
olive-tree of Atheu£, aud the altar of Zeus Herkeios. 
Ou the east side, in front of the temple of Athene 
Polios, stood tbe altar ou which the great hecatomb 
was offered at the Panatheuaea. See plan under 
Acropolis. 

Erechtheus fEpc^dtof). A mythical kiug of 
Athens. According to Homer (II. ii. 547, etc.; 
Ody*a. vii. 81), he was the son of Earth by He¬ 
phaestus, and was reared by Athene. Like that 
■of Cecrops, half of his form was that of a snake— 
a sign that he was oue of the aborigines. Athene 
put the child in a chest, which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops—Agraulos, Hers£, and Pan¬ 
drosos—to take care of, forbidding them at the 
«ame time to open it (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 13). 
The first two disobeyed, and iu terror at the 
eerpent-shaped child (or, according to auother ver- 
sion, the snake that surrounded the child), they 
went mad, and threw themselves from the rocks 
of the Acropolis. Another accouut made the ser¬ 
pent kill them. Erechtheus drove out Amphic- 
tyou, and got possession of the kingdom. He theu 
established the worship of Athene, and built to 
her, as goddess of the city (noAidr), a temple, 
named after him the Erechtheum. Here he was 
afterwards himself worshipped with Athene aud 
Poseidon. He was also the founder of the Pana- 
thenaic festival. He was said to have iu vented 
the four-wheeled chariot, aud to have been taken 
up to beaveu for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the Charioteer. His daugh¬ 
ters were Orithyia and Procris. (See Boreas; 
Cbphalus.) Originally identified with Erichtho- 
nius, he was iu later times distinguished from him, 
and was regarded as his grandson, aud as son of 
Pandion and ZeuxippA His twin-brother was 
Butes, his sisters Procn6 and Philomela. The 
priestly office fell to Butes, while Erechtheus as¬ 
sumed the functions of royalty. By Praxithea, 
the daughter of Cephissus, he was father of the 
second Cecrops (see Pandion, 2), of Metion (see 
Dakdalus), of Creiisa (see Ion), as well as of Proto- 
genia, Pandora, and Chthonia. When Athens was 
hard pressed by the Elensinians under Eumolpus, 
tbe oracle promised him the victory if he would 
sacri fice oue of bis daughters. He chose the youug- 
est, Chthonia; but Protogenia and Pandora, who 
had made a vow with their sister to die with her, 
voluntarily shared her fate. Erechtheus conquer¬ 
ed his enemies and Blew Eumolpus, but was after¬ 
wards destroyed by the trideut of his enemy's fa¬ 
ther, Poseidon. The myth of Erechtheus has sug¬ 
gested the subject for Swinburne's tragedy Erech- 
theus (London, 1876). 

Erechthides. A name given to the Athenians 
Jrom their king Erechtheus (Ovid, Met. vii. 430). 

Eressus or Er$sus (on coins tbe name is always 
written # Ep*cror). A city of Lesbos, situated on a 
bill at a distance of twenty-eight stadia from Cape 
*Sigrium. It derives celebrity from having given 
birth to Theophrastus. Phanias, another disciple 
•of tbe great 8tagirite, was likewise a native of 
Ihis place. According to Archestratus, quoted by 


Athenaens, Eressus was famous for the excellence 
of its wheaten flour. 

Eretria (’EpcVpia). (1) A towu of the island of 
Euboea, situated on the coast of the Euripus 
southeast of Chalcis. It was said by some to 
have been founded by a colony from Triphylia in 
Peloponnesus; by others its origin was ascribed 
to a party of Athenians belonging to the deme 
of Eretria. The latter opinion is far more proba¬ 
ble, as this city was doubtless of Ionic origin (He¬ 
rod. viii. 46). We learu from Strabo that Eretria 
was formerly called Melaneis and Arofria, and that 
at an early period it had attained to a consider¬ 
able degree of prosperity and power. The Ere- 
trians conquered the islands of Ceos, Teos, Tenos, 
and others; and iu their festival of Artemis, which 
was celebrated with great splendour, three thou¬ 
sand soldiers on foot, with six hundred cavalry 
and sixty chariots, were often enfployed to attend 
the procession (cf. Livy, xxxv. 38). Eretria, at this 
period, was frequently engaged in war with Chal¬ 
cis, and Thucydides reports (i. 15) that on one oc¬ 
casion most of the Grecian States took part in the 
contest. The assistance which Eretria then re¬ 
ceived from the Milesians iuduced that city to co¬ 
operate with the Athenians in seuding a fleet and 
troops to the support of the Iouiaus, who had re¬ 
volted from Persia at the instigation of Aristago- 
ra8 (Herod, v. 99), by which measure it became 
exposed, in conjunction with Athens, to the ven¬ 
geance of Darius. That mouarch accordingly gave 
orders to his commanders, Datis aud Artapbernes, 
to subdue both Eretria and Athens aud bring the 
inhabitants captive before him. Eretria was taken 
after six days' siege, and the captive inhabitants 
brought to Asia. Darius treated the prisoners kind¬ 
ly, and settled them in the district of Cissia (Herod, 
vi. 119). Eretria recovered from the effects of this 
disaster and was rebuilt soon after. We find it 
mentioned by Thucydides, towards the close of 
his history (viii. 94), as revolting from Athens on 
the approach of a Spartan fleet under Hegesandri- 
das, aud mainly contributing to the success ob¬ 
tained by that commander. After the death of 
Alexander, this city surrendered to Ptolemy, a 
general in the service of Antigonus; and in the 
Macedonian War, to the combined fleets of the 
Homans, the Rhodians, and Attalus (Livy, xxxii. 
16). It was subsequently declared free by order 
of the Romau Senate (Poiyb. xviii. 28 foil.). This 
place, as we learn from Atheuaeus, was noted for 
the excellence of its flour aud bread. At one 
time it possessed a distinguished school of philos¬ 
ophy and dialectics. The ruins of Eretria are still 
to be observed close to a headland which lies op¬ 
posite to the mouth of the Asopus in Boeotia. (2) 
A deme of Attica. (3) A town of Thessaly, near 
Pharsalus, and between that city and Pherae. 

Eretum. A town of the Sabines, north of No- 
mentuin aud northeast of Fidenae, and at no great 
distance from the Tiber. Its name frequently oc¬ 
curs in the Roman historians. The antiquity of 
the place is attested by Vergil (vii. 711). It was 
subsequently the scene of many a contest betweeu 
the Romans and Sabines, leagued with the Etrus¬ 
cans (Livy, iii. 29). 

Ergastfllum. A prison and place of correction 
attached to the farms and conn try-villas of the 
Romans, iu which those of the slave familia who 
were kept in fetters ( compediti , nexi, vincti) were 
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lodged and mode to work in irous; whereas the 
rest, who were not chained, were provided with 
separate accommodation ( celiac, contubernia) in 
other parts of the establishment (Columell. i. 6. 3; 
cf. 8.16; Apul. Apol. p. 482; Brut, in Cic. Fam. xi. 
13). 

Erichthonius (Epex^ovios). (1) Son of Darda- 
nns (see Dardanus) and Batea. He was the father 
of Tros. (2) The same as Erechtheus (q. v.). 

Ericius. “A hedgehog ” — i. e. a military en¬ 
gine full of sharp spikes, which was placed by the 
gate of the camp to prevent the approach of the 
enemy (Caes. B. C. iii. 67). 

Ericussa (’Epucovo’o’a). One of the Li pari Isl¬ 
ands, now Varcusa. See Aeoliae Insulae. 

Erld&nus (’H ptbavos). A river-god, on the banks 
of whose river amber was found (Hesiod, Theog. 
338). In later times the Eridanus was supposed 
to be the same as the Padus (Po), because amber 
was found at its mouth. Hence the Electrides In¬ 
sulae, or “Amber Islands,” are placed at the mouth 
of the Po, and here Phaethon was supposed to have 
fallen when struck by the lightuing of Zeus. 

Erig&ne (Upiyovrj). (1) The daughter of Icarius. 
Her father having been taught by Bacchus the 
culture of the grape, and having made wine, gave 
of it to some shepherds, who, thinking themselves 
poisoned by the draught, killed him. When they 
came to their senses, they buried him; and his 
daughter Erigond, beiug guided to the spot by 
her father’s faithful hound Maera, hanged herself 
through grief (Apollod. iii. 14. 7 ; Hyg. Fab. 130). 
Zeus translated the father and daughter, along 
with the faithful Maera, to the skies; Icarius be¬ 
came Bootes, and Erigond, Virgo ; while the hound 
was changed, according to Hyginus, into Procyon; 
but, according to the scholiast on Germanicus, into 
the Cams Maior , which is therefore styled by Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 939) Canis Icarius. (2) The daughter of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemuestra, and mother of Pen- 
thilus by Orestes (Pausan. ii. 18, 5). 

Erinna (*Hpu/i/a). (1) A poetess, and the friend 

of Sappho. She flourished about the year b.c. 610. 
All that is known of her is contained in the follow¬ 
ing words of Eustathius (ad II. ii. p. 327): “ Erinna 
was born in Lesbos, or in Rhodes, or in Teos, or in 
Telos, the little island near Cnidus. She was a 
poetess, and wrote a poem called * the Distaff' 
(* HXaKanj) in the Aeolic and Doric dialect; it con¬ 
sisted of 300 hexameter lines. She was the friend 
of Sappho, and died unmarried. It wus thought 
that her verses rivalled those of Homer. She 
was only nineteen years of age wheu she died.” 
Chained by her mother to the spinning-wheel, 
Erinna had as yet known the charm of existence 
in imagination alone. She probably expressed in 
her poem the restless and aspiring thoughts which 
crowded ou her youthful mind as she pursued her 
monotonous work. We possess at the present day 
only four lines by Eriuna; for though three epi¬ 
grams ascribed to her are given by Scbneidewin in 
his Delectus Poesis Graecae Elegiacae (Gottingen, 
1839), two at least are not geuuine. (2) A poetess 
mentioned by Ensebius uuder the year B.c. 354. 
•This appears to be the same person who is spoken 
of by Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. $ 8), as having celebrated 
Myro in her poems. No fragments of her poetry 
remain, and her very existence has been questioned. 

Erinyes (’Epivvis). See Eumenidks. 


Eriph?16 (*E pi<l>v\r)). In Greek mythology, sis¬ 
ter of Adrastus and wife of Atnphiaraiis (q. v.). 
Bribed with a necklace by Polyuices, she prevailed 
on her husbaud to take part in the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, in which he met his death. 
In revenge for this she was slain by her non Ale- 
maeon (q. v.). See Seven against Thebes. 

Erls (*'Epir). The Greek name for the goddm 
of Discord, sister of Ares. See Paris ; TbgjaS 
War. 

Ernest! (1) Johann August. A distinguished 
philologist and theologiau of the last ceutury, born 
at Tenustadt, in Germany, August 4th, 1707. He 
studied at Pforta, Wittenberg, and Leipzig, and in 
1731 became co-rector with Gesuer of the Thomas 
School in Leipzig, succeeding Gesuer as rector in 
1734. In 1742 he was called to the University of 
Leipzig as Professor Extraordinarius of Classical 
Literature, and became Professor Ordiuarins of 
Rhetoric in 1756. He died September 11th, 1781. 

Ernesti and his colleague Gesuer (q. v.) are re¬ 
garded as the fonnders of the modern German 
school of ancient literature. By their breadth of 
view, sound discipline, and contagions enthusiasm, 
they stimulated their pupils to those labours that 
resulted in transferring to Germany the supremacy 
in letters long held by the universities of Holland 

Ernesti’s principal works (besides a multitude 
of pamphlets, programmata, etc.) are the follow¬ 
ing: Initia Doctrinae Solidioris (1736); Initia Kke- 
torica (1730); editions of Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
(1737); Suetonius(1748); Tacitus(1752); the Clouds 
of Aristophanes (1754); Homer (1750-64); Callim¬ 
achus (1761); Polybius (1764); of the Quaestura of 
Corradus; the Greek lexicon of Hedericus; the 
Bibliotheca Latina of Fabricius (unfinished); also 
Archaeologia Litter aria (1768); and Horatiu* T*r- 
sellinus de Particulis (1769). His best work, how¬ 
ever, is the edition of Cicero, in 5 vols. (1737-39). 
to which is added the valuable Claris Ciceroni*** 
(6th ed. Halle, 1831). His Latin orations, which 
won for him the name of “the German Cicero.’* 
are collected under the title Opuscula Oratoria (2d 
ed. 1767; suppl. vol. 1791). His philological trea¬ 
tises were published as Opuscula Philologies d 
Critica (1764; 2d ed. 1776). See Bursian, Geschickk 
d. Class. Philol. pp. 400-404 (Munich, 1883). 

(2) Johann Christian Gottlieb, a nephew of 
the preceding, was born at Arnstadt in 1756; and 
studied at Leyden, where he became Professor of 
Philosophy in 1782, and of Rhetoric in 1802. He died 
in the last-named year (June 5th). He edited the 
fables of Aesop iu Greek (1781); Hesycbios (1785); 
Saidas (1786); the Punica of Si! Italians (1791-92); 
and also put forth a Lexicon Tcchnologiae Graecorum 
Bhetoricae (1795); a Lexicon Tcchnologiae Romanorum 
Bhetoricae (1797); and Cicero's Grist und Kunst (1799- 
1802). 

Eroantheia (rd gpodvdaa). A festival of women, 
celebrated in the Peloponnesus in the spring season 
(Phot. Lex. p. 95; Hesych. s. v.). 

Erogatio. The technical term for the distribu¬ 
tion of water from the aqueducts at Rome. 
Aquaeductus. 

Eros (*Epo>r). The god of love among the 
Greeks. His name does not occur in Homer; but 
in Hesiod (Theog. 120 foil.) he is the fairest of the 
deities, who subdues the hearts of both gods sad 
men. He is born from Chaos at the same tuns as 
the Earth and Tartarus, and is the comrade of 
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Aphrodite from the moment of her birth. Hesiod ' 
conceives Eros not merely os the god of sensual 
love, but as a power which forms the world by 
inner union of the separated elements—an idea 
very prevalent in antiquity, especially amoug the 
philosophers. According to the later and cotu- 
moner notion. Eros was the youngest of the gods, 
generally the son of Aphrodite by Ares or Hermes, 
always a child, thoughtless and capricious. He is 
as irresistible as fair, and has no pity even for his 
own mother. Zeus, the father of gods and men, 
arms him with golden wings, and with bow anil 
unerring arrows, or burning torches. Auteros, the 
god of mutual love, is his brother, and his com¬ 
panions are Pothos and Himeros, the personifica¬ 
tions of longing and desire, with Peitho (Persua¬ 
sion), the Muses, aud the Graces. In later times 
he is surrounded by a crowd of similar beings, 
Erotes or Loves. (For the later legend of Eros 
and Psychd, see PsychA.) 

One of the chief and oldest seats of his worship 
was Tbespiae in Boeotia. Here was his most 
aucient image, a rough, unhewn stone. HiB festi¬ 
val, the Erotia or Erotidia, continued till the time 
of the Roman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
year with much ceremony, accompanied by gym¬ 
nastic and musical contests. Besides this he re¬ 
ceived special honour and worship iu the gymna¬ 
sia, where his statue generally stood near those of 



Hermes and Heracles. In the gymnasia, Eros was 
the personification of devoted friendship and love 
between youths aud men; the friendship which 
proved itself active aud helpful in battle and bold 
adventure. This was the reason why the Spar¬ 
tans and Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred hand of youths at Thebes was dedi¬ 
cated to him; why a festival of freedom (’EAcv0«- 
pia) was held at Samos in his honour, as the god 
who bonnd men and youths together iu the strug¬ 
gle for honour aud freedom; aud why at Athens 


he was worshipped as the liberator of the city, in 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton (q. v.). 

In works of art Eros was usually represented as 
a beautiful boy, close upou the age of youth. In 
later times he also appears as a child with the at¬ 
tributes of a bow and arrows, or burning torches, 
and in a great variety of situations. The most 
celebrated statues of this god were by Lysippus, 
Scopas, and Praxiteles whose Eros at Tliespiae 
was regarded as a masterpiece, and unsurpassable. 
The famous torso in the Vaticau, iu which the god 
wears a dreamy, lovelorn air, is popularly, but prob¬ 
ably erroneously, traced to au original by Praxiteles. 
The Eros trying his bow, in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome, is supposed to be the copy of a work by 
Lysippus (see illustration). The Roman god Amor 
or Cupido was a mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, 
aud was never held in great esteem. Ant£ros was 
the brother of Eros and punished those who did not 
requite the love of others (Ovid, Met. xiii. 750). 

Brotia or ErotlcLia( ’Epcona or ’Epam&ia). The 
most solemn of all the festivals celebrated in the 
Boeotian town of Tbespiae. It took place every 
fifth year, aud iu honour of Eros, the principal di¬ 
vinity of the Thespians. Respecting the particu¬ 
lars nothing is kuowu, except that it was solem¬ 
nized with coutests in music and gymnastics (Plut. 
Amat. 1; Pausau. ix. 31, $ 3; Atlien. xiii. p. 561). 
At this festival married couples made up any quar¬ 
rels they might have. The worship of Eros seems 
to have been early established at Thespiae, where 
the ancient symbolic representation of the god—a 
rude stoue—was long looked upou with reverence 
(Pausau. ix. 27, $ I). See Eros. 

Erotic Literature. See Elegia ; Novels and 
Romances; Priapkia. 

Errhephoria or Ersephoria ( tpprj<f)6pia or (pcnj- 
<j>6pia). See Arrhkpiioria. 

Ersd or Hersd. See Cecrops ; Erechthf.us. 

Eryclna (’EpvjctVq). A surname of Apbroditd, 
from Mount Eryx iu Sicily, where she had a tem¬ 
ple. The Eryciniau Aphrodite appears to havo 
beeu the same with the Phoenician A starts, whose 
worship was brought over by the latter people, 
and a temple erected to her on Mount Eryx. In 
confirmatiou of this, we learn from Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus that the Carthaginians revered the Eryciniau 
Aphrodite equally as much as did the natives them¬ 
selves (Diod. Sic. iv. 83). 

Exymanthian Boar. See Heracles. 

Erymanthus (*E pvpavSos). (1) A mountain- 
chain in the northwest augleof Arcadia, celebrated 
in fable as the haunt of the savage boar destroyed 
by Heracles (Apollod. ii. 5. 3; Pausau. viii. 24 ; Ho 
mer, Od. vi. 103). Apollonius places the Eryrnan- 
thian monster in the wilds of Mount Lampea; but 
this mountain was that part of the chain where 
the river Erymanthus took its rise. (2) A river of 
Arcadia, descending from the mountain of the same 
name, and flowing near the town of Psophis. After 
receiving another small stream, called the Aroa- 
nius, it joins the Alpheus on the borders of Elis. 
The modern name of the Erymanthus is the Do- 
gaua. 

Erysichthon (’Epucn'x&ov). “Render of the 
earth.” The son of the Thessalian king Triopas, 
who cut down trees in a grove sacred to Demeter, 
for which he was punished by the goddess with a 
fearful hunger, that caused him to devour his own 
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flesh (Ovid, Met. viii. 738; Callim. Hymn, in Dem. 
M foil.). 

Erythia ('E pvQcia). (1) One of the Hesperides 
*(q. v.). (2) The daughter of Geryon (q. v.), who 

got her name from the islaud near the coast of 
Hispauia, where her father lived (Hesiod, Theog. 
290 ; Pausan. x. 17.5). 

Eijfthrae (*E pvOpai). One of the twelve cities 
of Ionia, situated near the coast opposite Chios 
(Herod, i. 142). Its founder was said to have been 
Erythrns, the son of Rhadamauthus, who estab¬ 
lished himself here with a body of Cretans, Carians, 
and Lycians. At a later period came Cnopns, sou 
of Codrns, with an Ionian colouy, whence the city is 
sometimes called Cnopop6us (KvcowovTroAir). The 
city did not lie exactly on the coast, but some little 
distance iulaud, and had a harbour ou the coast 
named Cissus (Livy, xxxvi. 43). Erythrae was fa¬ 
mous as the residence of one of the Sibyls at an 
early period, and in the time of Alexander we find 
another making her appearance here, with similar 
claims to inspiration. See Sibylla. 

Erythraenm Mari (rj epvdpd 6d\ao<ra). A name 
applied to the whole ocean by the Greeks, extending 
from the coast of Ethiopia to the island of Tapro- 
bana, when their geographical knowledge of India 
was in its infancy. They believed the name to be 
derived from that of Erythras, an ancient monarch 
who reigued along these coasts, and asserted that 
his grave was to be found in one of the adjacent 
islands (Curtins, viii. 9,14). Afterwards, when the 
Greeks learned the existence of an Iudian Ocean, 
the term was applied merely to the sea below Ara¬ 
bia, and to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. In this 
latter sense Strabo uses the name. Herodotus 
follows the old acceptation of the word, according 
to the opinion prevalent in his age. The appella¬ 
tion was probably derived from Edom (Esau), 
whose descendants were called Idumaeans, and in¬ 
habited the northern parts of Arabia. They navi¬ 
gated upon the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and also 
upon the Indian Ocean; and the Oriental name 
Edom signifying red , the sea of the Idumaeans was 
called the Red Sea and the Erythraean Sea ('Epu- 
Opa 6d\a(raa)f of which the Latiu Mare linbrum is 
a translation. 

Eryx (*E pv(). A son of Butes and Aphrodite, who, 
relying upon his strength, challenged all strangers 
to fight with him in the combat of the caestus. 
Heracles accepted his challenge after many had 
yielded to his superior dexterity, aud Eryx was 
killed in the combat, aud buried on the mountain 
where he had built a temple to Aphrodite (Verg. 
Aen. v. 402). 

Eryx (*Epv£). A mountain of Sicily, at the west¬ 
ern extremity of the island, and near the city of 
Drepauum. It was fabled to have received its name 
from Eryx, who was buried there. On its summit 
stood a famous temple of Aphrodite Eryciua, aud 
on the western declivity was situated the town of 
Eryx, the approach to which from the plaiu was 
rocky aud difficult. At the distance of thirty sta¬ 
dia stood the harbour of the same name (Polyb. i. 
55 ; Diod. xxiv. 1; Cic. in Ver. ii. 8). The Phoeni¬ 
cians were most probably the founders of the 
place aud also of the temple, and the Eryciuian 
Aphrodite appears to be identified with the As- 
tart6 of the latter people. The native inhabit¬ 
ants in this quarter were called Elymi, aud Eryx 
is said by some to have been their king. Vergil 


makes Aeneas to have founded the temple. Tbe 
towu was destroyed by the Carthaginiaus in tbe 
time of Pyrrhus, who a short time previous bad 
taken it by storm, and the inhabitants were 
removed to Drepannm (Diod. xxii. 14, xxiii. n 
It soon, however, revived, owing to the celeb¬ 
rity of the adjacent temple. In the First Puuic 
War it fell into the hands of the Romaus, bat was 
surprised by Barcas, the Carthagiuiau comman¬ 
der, and the inhabitants who escaped the slaugh¬ 
ter were again removed to Drepauum (Diod. xxiv. 
2). The place never recovered from this blow; 
the sanctity of the temple drew, indeed, new in¬ 
habitants around, but tbe city was never rebuilt. 
No traces of the temple remain at the present day. 

EschAra (fV^dpa). A hearth. See Focus. 

Esquilinua Mona. See Roma. 

Essedarii. See Essedum. 

Esseddnes. A people of Sarmatia Asiatica, to 
the east of the Palus Maeotis. 

Essddum, rarely Essdda, said to be a Keltic 
word. The name of a chariot used, especially iu 
war, by the Britons, Gauls, and Belgae, perhaps 
also by the Germans (Verg. Georg, iii. 204; Serv. 
ad loc.). 

According to the account given by Caesar ( B. G . 
iv. :t5) the method of using the essedum in the 
ancient British army was very similar to the 
practice of the Greeks in the heroic ages, as de¬ 
scribed in the article Currus. The principal dif¬ 
ference seems to have been that tbe esseduui was 
stronger and more solid than tbe &i<f>pot —that it 
was open before instead of behind; beuce the 
driver was able to run along the pole (de temone 
Britanno excidet , Juv. iv. 125) and then to retreat 
with the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which he drove with extraordinary swiftness and 
skill. From the extremity of the pole he threw 
his missiles, especially the cateia (Val. Flacc. .lr- 
gon. vi. 83). It appears also that these care were 
purposely made as noisy as possible, probably by 
the creaking aud clanging of the wheels (Tac. Agric* 
35; Claud. Epigr . 4); aud that this was done iu 
order to strike dismay into the enemy. The driv¬ 
ers of these chariots were called in Latin ensedmrii 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 24). Tacitus (Agric. 12) observes 
that the driver of the car ranked above his fight¬ 
ing companion, which was the reverse of the Greek 
usage. 

The essedum was adopted for purposes of con¬ 
venience and luxury among the Romans (Propert. 
ii. 1, 76; Cic. Ad Att. vi. 1; Ovid, Am. ii. 16, 49V 
Cicero (Phil. ii. 24, $ 58) mentions the use of it by 
Antonins as a piece of effeminacy disgraceful to a 
tribune of the people; but in the time of Seneca 
it seems to have become common (Fr. 48, Haae). 
As used by the Romans the essedum had no seat 
for the driver; the traveller drove himself (Ovid, 
1. c.), aud always, it would seem, with a pair of 
horses, whereas with the cisinm the number va¬ 
ried. The essedum, like the ci*ium, appears to 
have been kept for hire at the post-houses or sta¬ 
tions (Mart. x. 104). See Maksio. 

Essui. A people in Gaul, west of the Sequana 
(Caes. B. G. v. 24). 

Etedcles ('Er*oic\ijs). A son of Oedipus and Io- 
casta. After his father’s flight it was agreed be¬ 
tween him and his brother Polynices that they 
should both share the kingdom and reign alter- 
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D&tely, each a year. Eteocles, by right of seniori¬ 
ty, first ascended the throne; but after the first 
year of bis reign had expired he refused to give 
up the crown to his brother according to their 
mutual agreement. Polynices, resolving to pun¬ 
ish so gross a violation of a solemn eugagemeut, 
fled to the court of Adrastus, kiug of Argos, where 
he married Argia, the daughter of that monarch ; 
and haviug prevailed upou Adrastus to espouse 
his cause, the latter undertook what was denomi¬ 
nated the First Theban War, twenty-seveu years, as 
is said, before the Trojan one. Adrastus marched 
agaiust Thebes with an army, of which he took 
the command, having with him seven celebrated 
chiefs, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capanaens, Partheno- 
paens, Hippomedon, Eteoclus, sou of Iphis, and 
Polynices. The Thebans who espoused the cause 
of Eteocles were Melanippus and Ismarus, sons of 
Astacos, Polyphontes, Megareus, Lasthenes, and 
Hyperbius. All the Argive leaders, with the ex¬ 
ception of Adrastus, fell before Thebes, Eteocles 
also being slain in single combat with Polynices. 
Ten years after the conclusion of this war arose 
that of the Epigoni, or the sons of the slain chief¬ 
tains of Argos, who took up arms to avenge the 
death of their sires. (See Epigoni.) Lists of the 
seven Argive commanders are given by Aeschylus 
in his Seven against Thebes , by Euripides in his 
Phoenissae and Supplices ; and by Sophocles in his 
Oedipus Coloneus. They all agree, except that in 
the Phoenissae the name of Adrastus is substituted 
for that of Eteoclus. See Seven against Thebes. 

Etedclus /EWoicXor). One of the seven chiefs 
of the army of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
Thebes. He was killed by Megareus, the son of 
Creon, under the walls of Thebes (Apollod. iii. 6). 
See Seven against Thebes. 

Etesiae ('Errfo’iai avepoi y Herod, vi. 140). The 
Etesian Winds, derived from ctov, “ year,” signi¬ 
fied any periodical winds, but more particularly 
the northerly wiuds which blew in the Aegean for 
forty days from the rising of the dog-star. 

Etruria or Tusda (Tvpprjvta, T vparjla). A coun¬ 
try of Italy ouce inhabited by the people kuowu 
as the Etruscans (Tusci). It lay west of the river 
Tiber and the Apennines, extending to the sea, 
and including the valley of the Arno. When au¬ 
thentic history begins, the Etruscans, in addition 
to this territory, held also the valley of the Padns 
(Etruria Circnmpadaua) and a further strip south 
of the Tiber (Etruria Campaniaua). From the 
former territory they were crowded southward by 
the Gauls (see Celtae), and from the latter the Ro¬ 
mans subsequently drove them. Etruria Proper 
was a confederation of twelve 8tates or cities (duo- 
decim populi Etruriae\ of which no complete list 
has reached us, though it is fairly certaiu that the 
following towns were eleven of the twelve: Veii, 
Caer<$, Tarquinii, Clusium, Cortona, Perusia, Vol- 
sinii, Vulci, Vetulonia, Volaterrge, and Arretium. 
The twelfth was in all probability either Falerii, 
Popnlouia, or Rusellae. Of the northern league, 
the following were important towns: Felsina 
(Bononia), Mantua, Raveuua, Chiaveuna, and Ha- 
tria or Hadria, which gives its name to the Ha- 
driaticum Mare. In the south, Capua aud Nola 
were rich and powerful cities. Like Etruria Prop¬ 
er, the northern league was oue of twelve States. 

Ethnology. —The earliest traditions to which 
we now have access make the Etrurians a Lydian 


I people (Herod, i. 94, 166, 171). But this theory, 
which was carefully considered by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in his work on the origins of Rome, 
appears to rest upon no convincing evidence. Dio- 
uysins notes that it is not mentioned by Xau- 
thus, the historian of Lydia, and sums up the re¬ 
sults of his own investigations by saying that “ the 
Etruscans do not resemble any other people either 
in language or in mauners.” This conclusion is 
interesting, for Dionysius had given much thought 
and time to the consideration of the question, and 
is said to have written a work on the Etruscans in 
twenty books, during the reign of Augustus, w hen 
there was a sort of Etrurian revival, in which ev¬ 
erything Etruscan was the fashion. The identi¬ 
fication of the Etruscaus with the Lydians was 
very likely due to a confusion of the Lydian 
Topprffiol with the uame T vpovjpoi or Tvpprjvol, ap¬ 
plied to the EtruscaiiB by the Greeks. (Cf. He¬ 
siod, Theog. 1015; Ovid, Met . iii. 577 foil.; Plin. H. 
N. iii. 19; Tac. Ann . iv. 24; and see Mommsen, 
Hist of Borne , bk. i. ch. ix.) The confusion was 
easier because of the maritime prowess of both 
peoples and their piratical practices (Herod, vi. 
22; Strab. 219). 

Modern investigators have not been deterred 
by the ill success of Dionysius from attempting to 
solve the problem of the ethnological affinities of 
the Etruscans; but no definite and generally ac¬ 
cepted conclusions have yet been reached. For 
purposes of investigation there have been collect¬ 
ed some 6000 or more Etruscan inscriptions, the 
characters resembling Pelasgian or early Greek. 
There are also vast collections of their pottery, 
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bronzes, jewels, aud other works of Tuscan art. 
Fifteen bilingual inscriptions give some further 
aid on the side of the language, but less than one 
might suppose, for they consist only of proper 
names. The longest inscription yet discovered is 
that found at Perugia in 1822, cousistiug of forty- 
six Hues, in red, upon two sides of a block of stone 
(the “Cippus Perusinus”)- These records are iu 
the main mortuary records taken from tombs, 
walls, or the labels aud seals of mortuary niches, 
or still oftener painted upon urns or cut into 
sarcophagi. They usually give the name, par¬ 
entage, age, aud rank of the deceased, with a 
list of the offices that he held. The most noted 
investigations of the origins aud affinities of 
the Etruscans have been those of K. 0. Milller, 
whose dissertation on the subject in two volumes 
(Breslau, 1828; 2d ed. Stuttgart, 1877) received 
a prize from the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
and Wilhelm Corssen (q. v.), who also published 
two elaborate volumes (Leipzig, 1874-75). Later 
works are those of Deecke and Pauli. 

By these scholars some progress has been made 
towards a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
Etruscan language. Besides proper names, some 
200 other words have been deciphered, amoug 
them a number of numerals, including the first 
six digits, the common words denoting relation¬ 
ships, and several verbal forms. As a matter of 
general interest, the following list of Etruscan 
words may be given from Pauli: 


clan. 

... son. 

! thu. 

_five. 

puia. 

.. ..wife. 

huth. 

_six. 

eekh. 

,. ..daughter. 

suthinese.... 

_urn niches. 

lautni.. 

_a freedman. 

tnlar. 

_pillar (cipptu). 

evil (ever)... 

. ..gift, dedication. 

amce. 

— fUit. 

mach. 

. ..one. 

ma. 

_est. 

ci. 

.... two. 

lure. 

_dat. 

zal. 

... three. 

turee. 

_de<lit 

sa. 

... four. 

arce. 

-habuit. 


Relationship is expressed by separate words (as 
above), or (more commonly) by suffixes : thus, Au- 
lesa , “ wife of Aul6,” Theprisa f 11 wife of Thepri,” 
etc. Other linguistic facts that have been satisfac¬ 
torily established regarding the Etruscan tongue 
are these : the existence of gender, the use of en¬ 
clitics, the genitive singular in -a, the dative iu 
-si or -thi, the absence of distinction between the 
nominative and accusative in nouns, and the for¬ 
mation of a plural in -r or -I. 

The Egyptiau monuments speak of a people 
called Turslia as taking part with the Sardinians, 
Teucri, aud other people from the coasts of “ the 
North ” in an invasion of Egypt about B.c. 1200; 
but the Tursha can not be definitely identified with 
the Tyrrhenians any more than can the Tyrrhenians 
with the Etruscans. Support is given to the Lyd¬ 
ian hypothesis by the discovery made in 1886 by 
two French scholars, who found in the island of 
Lemnos a sepulchral monument with two Etrus¬ 
can inscriptions, though of a dialectic character. 
Now, Thucydides states that Lemnos was inhabited 
by Tyrrheni, so that iu the finding of these inscrip¬ 
tions Pauli sees evidence of the identity of the 
two peoples. See Bteal iu the Bulletin de Cor - 
respondance Hellenique f vol. x. (1886); aud Pauli, 
Eine rorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos (Leipzig, 
1886). 

An interesting discovery was made in 1891 by 
Prof. Krall of Vienna. About 1850, a mummy was 
deposited in the Museum of Agram by an Austrian 
traveller who had brought it from Egypt. When 
unrolled, it was fouud that the linen cloths in 


which it had been wrapped were covered with 
written characters. These, when examined in 
1867 by Brugsch Pasha, were pronounced by him 
to be Ethiopic. In 1877 Sir Richard Burton ex¬ 
plained them as Nabathean. It remained for Prof. 
Krall to prove that the characters are Etruscau, 
aud that the words which they embody are found 
in the existing inscriptions of Etruria. They form, 
in fact, a book, of which the text originally con¬ 
sisted of twelve columns. More than two hundred 
lines are intact, including the last paragraph of 
the book. The mummy around which the linen 
bands were wrapped is that of a woman, aud the 
gilding on the face aud shoulders proves it to be- 
loug to the Greek or Roman period. Now, as Etrus¬ 
can was still spoken and read in the first ceutuiy 
a.d., it is easy to see how an Etruscan book coold 
have found its way to Egypt, when both Etruria 
and Egypt were parts of the same Empire. The 
few words of the book that hail been identified in 
1893 make it probable that it is one of the semi¬ 
religious, semi-magical works for which the Etrus¬ 
cans were celebrated. With the material for study 
and comparison afforded by the continuous text 
of this book, the problem of the Etruscan language 
seems likely to be brought at least measurably 
near to a satisfactory solution. The transcription 
and photographs of the text, with an account of 
Prof. Krall’s discovery, were published by the Im¬ 
perial Academy of Vienna iu 1892 (Die Etruskische s 
Mumienbinden dee Agi'amer National-Museums). See, 
also, an article by Prof. Sayce in the Fortnigktlf 
Review for February, 1893. 

Until lately philologists were in the main divid¬ 
ed into two great camps on the question of the ra¬ 
cial and linguistic affiuities of the Etruscans—one 
set of scholars holding to the theory of a Semitic 
origin and the other to that of an Aryan. (See 
Indo-European Languages.) But the actual 
failure of Dr. Corssen to establish the Aryan hy¬ 
pothesis has to some extent simplified the prob¬ 
lem, aud the controversy is now carried on over 
the Semitic theory and the Ugro-Altaic, this last 
having been very ingeniously, though not convinc¬ 
ingly, set forth by Dr. Isaac Taylor in his Etruscan 
Researches (London, 1874). There are many coinci¬ 
dences that make the Semitic hypothesis seem 
plausible. There are Semitic peculiarities trace¬ 
able iu the language—e. g. the reduplication of 
consonants, the omissiou of short vowels, and the 
retrograde writing. The religion of the Etruscans 
was a species of mysticism like that, of the Semites 
of Carthage; their ruling class was a priesthood 
and their theology a system of casuistry, as with 
the Jews; while their rites were gloomy and hor¬ 
rible, like those of the Phoenicians. Again, tbeir 
art possesses the peculiar rigidity, the convention¬ 
ality, and the lack of expression that mark the art 
and architecture of the Asiatic Semites. Finally, 
their physical characteristics were Semitic in tbit 
the Etruscans depicted themselves upon tbeir 
monuments os short, thickset, with large heads 
and clumsy limbs (cf. Verg. Georg, ii. 193), and the 
aquiline nose that is one of the most noticeable 
peculiarities of the Semitic peoples. Bnt while 
these coincidences are striking, they are not con¬ 
clusive, aud perhaps the most reasonable view i* 
that of Muller, who regards the Etruscans as sa 
Asiatic nou-Aryau people iutermingled with Ary¬ 
an elements derived from the tribes which they 
gradually conquered and subdued. Tbeir earlM 
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home in Italy was on the Padua, and as late as 
Livy’s time the people of the Rhaetian Alps spoke 
a dialect of Etruscan (Livy, v. 33; Plin. H. N. iii. 
20; Justin, xx. 5; and Oberziner, I Reti [1883]). 
The theory of a blending of two races, or rather 
of the grafting of an Aryan brauch upon a non- 
Aryan stock, would acconut for the two main 
features that present themselves in the Etrus¬ 
can problem — the fact that, in the main, the 
Etruscans have nothiug in common with their 
neighbours of Italy, and the additional fact that 
their language does seem to show some slight 
traces of Aryan influence — about as much, for 
instance, as that of the British Kelts left upon 
the dialect of their Teutouic conquerors. This 
hypothesis is at least reasonable, unless we are 
willing to accept the conclusion of the scholars 
who disparagingly regard the Etruscan people 
and the Etruscan language as sui generis , repre¬ 
senting a race and a speech that have become ex¬ 
tinct. 

Couestabile and others hold that the Etrurian 
people contained two distinct elements—the one 


officers of Consul, Iuiperator, and Dictator. The 
official insignia afterwards used in Rome — the 
purple robe, the praetexta, the lictors and fasces, 
the sella curulis , and the apparitores —were derived 
from Etruria. The representatives of the twelve 
towns met at the temple of Voltumua at a place 
not now known (cf. Livy, iv. 23). Books of laws 
existed in accordance witluwhich the internal af¬ 
fairs of the State were managed ( Libri Disciplinae ), 
as well as the religious rites and the division of 
the people. (See Festus, s. v. Bituales). 

That the civilization of the Etruscans was a 
highly developed one is showu by the little that 
we know of their social laws as well as by the evi¬ 
dences of their wealth, luxury, and power. The 
position of women was a high one; the wife was 
the social equal of the husbaud, as is shown by 
the sepulchral honours paid her, and by the pict¬ 
ures of domestic life pourtrayed on the sarcophagi 
and the vases. For a loug time the Etruscans 
ranked as one of the three great naval powers 
of the Mediterranean. They are known, also, to 
have been familiar with the sciences, to have been 
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native and servile, the other foreign and occupy¬ 
ing the relatiou of lordship. Caer6 and Cortona 
aTe said to have beeu Pelasgic cities before they 
were possessed by the Etruscans; and certaiu in¬ 
scriptions once classed as Etruscan are now as¬ 
cribed to the more ancient Pelasgi (q. v.). Livy 
states that the dialect of the Etrurians who in¬ 
habited the towns differed from that of the Etru- 
riaus of the country districts. Agaiu, as Dr. Taylor 
points out, the rapid destruction of the Etrurian 
power in Campania aud in the valley of the Padns 
makes it probable that it was a dominion of con¬ 
quest rather than of colonization, and that the 
Basena, or Etruscaus proper, were a ruling aristoc¬ 
racy, of high culture aud great ability, but few in 
number. All this is, in the main, corroborative of 
Muller’s view. 

Government and Civilization. —The Etrurian 
government was a federal league of the twelve 
cities already mentioned, each ruled by magistrates 
auuually elected from a class of priestly nobles of 
hereditary rank. These magistrates bore the titles 
Lauchm6 (Lncnmo), Purtsvaua (Porseua), aud 
M&runucb, roughly corresponding to the Roman 


skilled in mining, metallurgy, astronomy, and 
medicine, while their knowledge of engineering 
was conspicuous in the massive walls of their 
cities, built of huge blocks, perfectly fitted without 
cement, aud in their roads, tunnels, and chambered 
tombs. 

In art and art-manufactures, the Etruscans 
stand very high. Their jewellery, which is in pat¬ 
terns formed by soldering on minute grains of gold, 
excites admiratiou, while their bronze-work, coin¬ 
age, and mirrors are of very fine workmanship. 
Vast numbers of painted vases, found chiefly in 
tombs, possess both an historical and an artistio 
value. See Fictile ; V as. 

The religion of the Etruscaus played a most im¬ 
portant part in their lives, since they were pro¬ 
verbially devoted to the exercises of their faith, 
and we have, in fact, already noted that their very 
form of government was largely a system of sacer¬ 
dotalism. Hence Livy describes the nation as 
gens ante omnes alias dedita religionibus (v. 1; see 
also i. 56 and v. 15); the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church denounced Etruria as genetrix et 
mater svperstitionis ; and Dionysius even went so 
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Etruscan Canal in the Valley of the Marta. 

far as to derive the name Tuscus from Owxncoos = 
thurifer. Their sepulchral mouumeuts show them 
to have entertained a belief in a future life; while 
Varro, Cicero, and Martianus Capella all speak of 
the important part which divination played in 
their daily life—their affairs of State, even, being 
regulated by haruspices and augurs. The deities 
of Greece aud Rome appear iu their mythology 
£e. g. Ani (Ianus), Maris (Mars), Nethuns (Neptu- 
nus), Uni (Iuno), Artumes (Artemis), Velch (Vulca¬ 
nite)], besides whom there are a number of native 
gods, such as Fufluns, Tinia, Turms, Thesan, an¬ 
swering roughly to Bacchus, Iupiter, Mercury, and 
Aurora. The Sun aud Moon figure as Usil and 
Lain. Other gods, some of whom are occasionally 
mentioned by the Roman writers, are Mauius aud 
Mania, king aud queen of the lower world, Nortia 
(Fortnna), into the door of whose temple at Volsiuii 
nails (clavi annates) were driven to mark the suc¬ 
cessive years, Suminanus, the god of night, Ver- 
tumniis, the god of Autumn, aud the No- 
veusiles, a collective name of all the gods 
who hurled thunderbolts. 

History. —Varro records a tradition that 
the Etruscan State was founded in the year 
B.c. 1044, and the Roman legends represent 
the Etruscaus as a powerful and wealthy 
people at the time when Rome was founded. 

Later, but still during the early years of 
Rome, Etruria figures in history as a great 
naval power, allied with Carthage against 
the Greeks, aud having kings of its own race 
dominant over the Romans, as the Roman 
historians themselves admit in recording 
the legeud of the migration of the Tarquins 
from Tarquiuii to Rome, and the sway of 
the Tarquiniau dynasty. An Etruscan cem¬ 
etery has been discovered on the Esquiline 
at Rome; the Caelian Hill beat's the name 
<>f an Etruscan chief, Caeles Vibenna, while 
one of the oldest quarters of the city near 
the Palatine bore the name Vicus Tusctts. 

(See Mommsen, i. 4, p. 80; id. 9, p. 174 of the 
American ed.; ef. also Varr. L. L. v. 46). That 
the period of Etruscan doiuiuation at Rome 


was one of much prosperity 
to the city is seen by tbe 
stories that have been traits' 
mitted to us of the magnif¬ 
icence of the Tarquius, and 
more forcibly by the vast¬ 
ness of the engineering 
works constructed at that 
time, such as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Capitoline 
temple, and the Servian 
Wall. See Cloaca. 

Even after tbe expulsion 
of the kings from Rome, 
Etrnria was still the great¬ 
est military power in Italy, 
aud for a century the young 
Republic of Rome taxed all 
its euergies in resisting the 
single Tuscan State of Veii, 
whose people in B.c. 476 ac¬ 
tually succeeded in captur¬ 
ing the Ianicnlum. During 
the period from b.c. 640 to 
(Reber.) 474, the Etruscaus divided 

with the Greeks and Cartha¬ 
ginians the control of the Mediterranean, expelling 
the Greek colonists from Corsica (B.c. 538), an isl¬ 
and which they still held in 453. In B.c. 525 they 
attacked the Greeks iu Cumae, but iu 474, Hiero 
of Syracuse, in a great naval battle fought off the 
Campanian coast, broke their naval power, and 
wou a victory which is celebrated by Piudar in an 
extant ode (Pyth. i. 72). In 414, however, a con¬ 
tingent of their Etruscan ships was sent to aid tbe 
Athenians in their ill-fated expedition agaiust 
Sicily. From this time the power of Etruria 
rapidly declined. In Campania, the Greeks of 
Cumae, aided by the Samnites, routed the Etrus¬ 
can forces, and the Samnites carried Capua by 
storm; while in the uorth of Italy the Gauls swept 
down from the Alps, and, after overwhelming city 
after city, crossed the Apennines and made their 
way into the heart of Etruria. The rich Etruscan 
city of Melpum fell in B.c. 396, and not many years 
later, attacked by the Romans on the south, the 
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southern province submitted to the Latin arms 
(B.C. 351). In 311, the Romans crossed the boundary 
formed by the Ciminian Forest, in spite of several 
successive defeats sustained by them at the bands 
of the Etmscans, and won a decisive victory in the 
year 283 at the Vadimouian Lake. Tarquinii al¬ 
most immediately fell; and in 280 Volaterrae, the 
great northern fortress of the Etruscans, having 
succumbed, the long struggle ended with the com¬ 
plete triumph of the Roman arms. 

Though conquered, the Etruscan cities appear 
to have been treated with mildness and considera¬ 
tion, and to have sustained towards Rome the posi¬ 
tion of allies rather than subjects. In the Secoud 
Punic War they furnished supplies to the Rornau 
fleet, and later they were actually admitted to the 
Roman franchise (b.c. 89). Some of the greatest 
names in the later history of the Roman State are 
the names of men of Etruscan lineage. Pompeins 
Magnus (Pompu), Maecenas, and the family of Cae- 
ciua were among these; and under the emperors 
many other distinguished men show in their lin¬ 
eage kinship with the noble families of Etruria. 
In fact, as stated above, during the Augustan 
age an Etruscan fad generally prevailed at Rome, 
like our Anglomania of to-day or the Gallomania 
of 1856-70; and Etruscan ancestry was a thing to 
be proud of. 

The debt of Rome to her Etruscan neighbours 
has been variously regarded. In the Latin lan¬ 
guage, apart from a comparatively few terras of 
religion, augury, and warfare, there are no real 
traces of Etrurian influence. To the Romans, the 
Etruscans were always an alien race (Cic. AT. D. ii. 
4; Plant. Cure. 150), with whom, indeed, they trad¬ 
ed and fought, and whose divination they em¬ 
ployed; yet they never owned kinship with them, 
but rather let them hold the same relation towards 
Rome as did the Carthaginians, with whom the 
Latins also fought and traded. Yet the sway of 
the Etruscan kings at Rome did add much to the 
Roman ceremonial and the usages of Roman life. 
To Etruria are due the insignia of office, the fasces, 
the curule chair; and to the same source Rome 
owed the circus, the gladiatorial shows, the races, 
the triumph, the early monetary system, the rudi¬ 
ments of military science, the knowledge of augu¬ 
ry, the tibicines , the lituus , and the art of building 
substantial houses, aqueducts, and sewers. 

Bibliography.— See K. O. Mtiller, Die Etrusker , 
2d ed. (Stuttgart, 1877); Lepsius, Inscriptions Urn- 
bricae et Oscae (Leipzig, 1841); Corssen, Ueber die 
Sprache der Etrusker (Leipzig, 1874-75); Deecke, 
Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (Stuttgart, 
1875); id. Etruskische Forschungen (1875-76); Isaac 
Taylor, Etruscan Researches (London, 1874); Momm¬ 
sen, Unteritalische Dialekte (Leipzig, 1840); id. Hist, 
of Rome , bk. i. ch. 9; Pauli, Etruskische Studien ; 
id. Inschriften Nordetruskischen Alphabets (Leipzig, 
1885); Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 
(London, 1878); Rochette, Lectures on Ancient Art, 
ch. iv. (London, 1854); Gray, History of Etruria 
(London, 1843); the Earl of Crawford, Etruscan 
Inscriptions (London, 1872); Oberziner, / 
(Rome, 1883); Ellis, The Asiatic Affinities of the Old 
Italians (London, 1870); id. Etruscan Numerals (Lon¬ 
don , 1872); id. Sources of the Etruscan and Basque 
Languages (London, 1886); and Bugge, Der Ursprung 
der Etrusker (Christiania, 1886). For the Etruscan 
inscriptions see Fabretti’s Corpus Inscr. Ital. and 
Pauli’s Corp . Inscr. Etrusc. (now appearing). 


Etymologlcum Magnum. The oldest Greek 
lexicon in existence, datiug probably from the 
tenth century aj>., aud by an unknown author. 
It professes to give the roots of the words con¬ 
tained in it. The proposed etymologies are often 
mere guesses, but the work is historically valuable 
as embodying a great number of traditions and 
notices of the meauings of unusual words. There 
are modern editibns by Schafer (Leipzig, 1816), 
Sturz (Etymologicum Gudianum) (Leipzig, 1818), and 
Gaisford (Oxford, 1849). See Lexicon. 

Etymology. See Philology. 

Buandros ( EVavbpos ). See Evandbr. 

Euboea (Ev&oia). Now Negropont; the largest 
island of the Aegaean Sea, lying along the coasts 
of Attica, Boeotia, and the southern part of Thes¬ 
saly, from which countries it is separated by the 
Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest 
part. Its early name was Macris. Euboea is 
about ninety miles in length; its extreme breadth 
is thirty miles, but in the narrowest part it is only 
four miles across. Throughout the length of the 
island rnns a lofty range of mountains, which rise 
in one part as high as 7266 feet above the sea. It 
contains, nevertheless, many fertile plains, and was 
celebrated in antiquity for the excellence of its 
pasturage and corn-fields. According to the an¬ 
cients it was once united to Boeotia, from which it 
was separated by an earthquake. In Homer (II. 
ii. 536) the inhabitants are called Abautes, aud are 
represented as taking part in the expedition against 
Troy. In the northern part of Euboea dwelt the 
Histiaei, from whom that part of the island was 
called Histiaea; below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave the name of Ellopia to the district, extending 
as far as Aegae and Ceriuthns; and in the south 
were the Dryopes. The centre of the island was 
inhabited chiefly by Iouians. It was in this part 
of Euboea that the Athenians planted the colonies 
of Chalcis and Eretria, which were the two most 
important cities in the island. After the Persian 
Wars Euboea became subject to the Athenians* 
who attached much importance to its possession; 
and consequently Pericles made great exertions to 
subdue it, when it revolted in B.c. 445. Under the 
Romans Euboea formed part of the province of 
Achaea. See Bursian, Topogr. con Euboia (1859). 

Eubolcus, “ belonging to Euboea.” An epithet 
applied to Cumae, because that city was built by a 
colony from Chalcis, a town of Euboea (Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 257 ; Verg. Aen. vi. 2, ix. 710). 

Eubulldes (Ev&ov\ibr)s). A native of Miletus 
and successor of Euclid in the Megaric school. 
He was a strong opponent of Aristotle, and seized 
every opportunity of censuriug his writings and 
calumniating his character. He introduced new 
subtleties into the art of disputation, several of 
which, though often mentioned as proof of great 
iugenuity, deserve only to be remembered as ex¬ 
amples of egregious trifling. Of these sophistical 
modes of reasoning, called by Aristotle “Eristic 
syllogisms,” a few examples may suffice. (1) The 
Lying. If, when yon speak the truth, you say, you 
lie, you lie: but you say you lie when you speak 
the truth; therefore, in speaking the truth, yon 
lie. (2) The Occult. Do you know your father t 
Yes. Do you know this man who is veiled f No. 
Then you do not know your father, for it is your 
father who is veiled. (3) Electra. Electra, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, knew her brother and 
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did not know him; she knew Orestes to be her 
brother, but Bhe did not know that person to be 
hei brother who was conversing with her. (4) 
Sorites. Is one grain a heap? No. Two grains? 
No. Three grains? No. Go ou, adding one by 
oue; and if one grain be not a heap, it will be 
impossible to say what number of grains make a 
heap. (5) The Horned. You have what you have 
not lost: you have not lost horns; therefore you 
have horus. In such high repute were these quib¬ 
bles that Chrysippus wrote six books on the first 
of them ; and Philetas of Cos died of consump¬ 
tion which he coutracted in the close study which 
he bestowed upon them (Diog. Laert. i. 111). 

Eubulus (E vfiovXos). (1) A formidable opponent 
of Demosthenes at Athens. (2) A comic poet of 
Atlicus, born iu the deme of Ataruea. He exhib¬ 
ited about B.c. 375. Eubulus stood on the debata¬ 
ble ground between the Old and Middle Comedy; 
and to judge from the fragments in Athenaeus, who 
quotes more than fifty of his comedies by name, he 
must have written plays of both sorts. He com¬ 
posed, in all, 104 comedies. The remaius will be 
found in Meineke’s Fragmenta Com. Graec. i. pp. 355- 
367 and iii. pp. 203-272. 

Euchelr (Efycip). (1) A painter related, as was 
said, to Daedalus, and who, according to Theo¬ 
phrastus (ap. Pliuy, H. N. vii. 56), introduced paint¬ 
ing into Greece. The name, iu truth, however, is 
merely a figurative one for a skilful artist gen¬ 
erally (ctixtip, “skilful,” “dexterous”). (2) A 
modeller, styled also EuchTrus (Pausan. vi. 4. 2), 
and one of the most ancient. He and Engram- 
mus are said to have accompanied Demaratus in 
his flight from Corinth to Etruria. Here again 
both names are figurative. (3) An Athenian 
sculptor. He made a statue of Hermes, which 
was placed at Phenea (Pausan. viii. 14. 7). Pliny 
ranks him among those artists who excelled in 
formiug brazen statues of combatants at the pub¬ 
lic games, armed men, huntsmen, etc. 

Eucleia (c£bcX«t a). A festival celebrated at Cor¬ 
inth in honour of Artemis. It is mentioned only 
by Xenophon (Hell. iv. 4, $ 2), and no particulars 
are known about it. 

Euclides (EvaAc/d^f). (1) A native of Megara, 
founder of the Megaric, or Eristic sect. Endowed 
by nature with a subtle and penetrating genins, 
he early applied himself to the study of philoso¬ 
phy. The writiugs of Parmenides first taught 
him the art of disputation. Hearing of the fame 
of Socrates, Euclid determined to attend upon his 
instructions, and for this purpose removed from 
Megara to Athens. Here he long remained a con¬ 
stant hearer and zealous disciple of the moral phi¬ 
losopher; and when, in consequence of the en¬ 
mity which subsisted between the Athenians and 
Megareans, a decree was passed by the former that 
any inhabitant of Megara who should be seen in 
Athens should forfeit his life, he frequently came 
to Athens by night, from the distance of about 
twenty miles, concealed in a long female cloak 
and veil, to visit his master (Anl. Gell.vii.10). Not 
finding his propensity to dispntation sufficiently 
gratified in the tranquil method of philosophizing 
adopted by Socrates, he frequently engaged in the 
business and the disputes of the civil courts. Soc¬ 
rates, who despised forensic con tests,expressed some 
dissatisfactiou with his pupil for indulging a fond¬ 
ness for controversy (Diog. Laert. ii. 30). This cir¬ 


cumstance probably proved the occasion of a sep¬ 
aration between Euclid and his master; for we 
find him, after this time, at the bead of a school in 
Megara (Diog. Laert. iii. 6), in which his chief em¬ 
ployment was to teach the art of dispntation. De¬ 
bates were conducted with so much vebemeuce 
among his pupils that Timon said of Euclid that 
he had carried the madness of contention from 
Athens to Megara. That he was, however, capa¬ 
ble of commanding his temper appears from his 
reply to his brother, who, in a quarrel, had said, 
“Let me perish if I be not revenged on you” 
“ And let me perish,” returned Euclid, “ if I do not 
subdue your reseutment by forbearance and make 
you love me as much as ever.” 

In argumeut Euclid was averse to the analog¬ 
ical method of reasoning, and judged that legiti¬ 
mate argument consists in deducing fair conclu¬ 
sions from acknowledged premises. He held that 
there is one supreme good, which be called by the 
different names of Intelligence, Providence, God; 
and that evil, considered as an opposite principle 
to the sovereign good, has no existence. The su¬ 
preme good, according to Cicero, he defined to be 
that which is always the same. In this doctrine, 
in which he followed the subtlety of Parmenides 
rather than the simplicity of Socrates, be seems to 
have considered good abstractly as residing iu 
the Deity, and to have maintained that all thiugs 
which exist are good by their participation of the 
first good, and, consequently, that there is, in the 
nature of things, no real evil. It is said that 
when Euclid was asked his opinion concerning 
the gods, he replied, “I know nothing more of 
them than this: that they hate inquisitive per¬ 
sons.” 

(2) A celebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
considered by some to have been a native of that 
city, though the more received opinion makes the 
place of his birth to have been unknown. He flour 
ished B.c. 280, in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, and 
was professor of mathematics in the capital of 
Egypt. His scholars were numerous, and among 
them was Ptolemy himself. It is related that the 
monarch having inquired of Euclid if there was 
not some mode of learniug mathematics less bar 
barous and requiring less attention than the ordi 
nary one, Euclid, though otherwise of an affable 
disposition, dryly answered that there was “no 
royal road to geometry ” (jxrj (umi £ aatkucrjv arpa- 
nov rrp6s yetaprrplap). Euclid was the first person 
who established a mathematical school at Alex¬ 
andria, and it existed and maintained its reputa¬ 
tion till the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt- 
Many of the fundamental principles of the pure 
mathematics had been discovered by Thales, Py¬ 
thagoras, and other predecessors of Euclid; but to 
him is due the merit of having given a systematic 
form to the science, especially to that part of it 
which relates to geometry. He likewise studied 
the cognate sciences of Astronomy and Optics; 
and, according to Proclus, he was the author of 
“Elements” (2roi^fia), “Data” (Af&opdva), “An 
Introduction to Harmony” ( Elo-ayctyrj 'Apporuuf), 
“Phaenomena” (<&at»6p*va “Optics” ( Owrtjcd)» 
“ Catoptrics ” (Karoirrpixd), “ On the Division of the 
Scale” (Kararoprf K avovos), and other works now 
lost. His most valuable work, “ The Elements of 
Geometry,” in thirteen books, with two additional 
books by Hypsicles, has been repeatedly published 
—the first edition at Venioe (1482) in a Latin trans- 
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lation from the Arabic. The first Greek text ap¬ 
peared at Basle in 1533. The edition of Peyrard 
is among the best. It appeared at Paris in 1814- 
16-18, in 3 voU. This edition is accompanied with 
a double translation—oue in Latin aud the other 
in French. M. Peyrard consulted a manuscript of 
the latter part of the ninth century, which had 
belonged to the Vatican library, and was at that 
time in the French capital. By the aid of this he 
was enabled to fill various lacunae , and to re¬ 
establish various passages which had been altered 
in all the other manuscripts and in all the editions 
anterior to his own. The best reoent editiou is 
that of Heiberg, 5 vols. (1883-88). The only Eng¬ 
lish edition of all the works ascribed to Euclid 
is that of Gregory (Oxford, 1703). See Dodgson, 
Euclid and his Modern Rivals (1879); Allman, Greek 
Geometry from Thales to Euclid (1889); and Ball, 
Short Hist, of Mathematics , pp. 48-57 (1888). 

Euctemon (Evkttjpcop). (1) A Greek astronomer. 
(See Meton.) (2) A rhetorician mentioned by the 
elder Seneca, who has preserved some quotations 
from his works ( Controv . iii. 19,20; iv. 25; v. 30,34). 

Eudemua (EC&rjpos). A native of Rhodes and 
noted as a peripatetic philosopher and disciple of 
Aristotle, many of whose works he edited. One 
of these bears the name of Eudemns (*Hdtxd Ev8rf 
iuia) f in seven books, probably a recension of all 
Aristotle’s ethical lectnres arranged by Eudemns. 
See Gell. xiii. 5, aud the article Akistoteles. 

Endocla (Ev&oida). (1) A Roman empress, wife 
to Theodosius the Younger. Her original name 
was Athenals, and she was the daughter of Leon¬ 
tius, an Athenian philosopher; but on her mar¬ 
riage she embraced Christianity, and received the 
baptismal name of Eudocia. She was a woman 
of beauty and talent. She versified several books 
of the Old Testament, and wrote several para¬ 
phrases on some of the Jewish prophets; but be¬ 
came suspected by her husband of conjugal infi¬ 
delity, aud, being degraded, she was allowed to seek 
a refuge in the Holy Land. Here she devoted 
herself to religions studies, but the jealousy of her 
suspicious husband still pursued her; aud having 
learned that two priests, whom she had chosen 
as the companions of her exile, were accustomed 
to pay her freqnent visits and were loaded by her 
with presents, Theodosius sent Sat urn in us, one of 
the officers of his court, to Jerusalem, who put to 
death the two priests without even the formality 
of a trial. Irritated at this new insult, Eudocia 
caused Saturuinus to be slain—a deed more likely 
to darken than avenge her innocence. The em¬ 
peror contented himself with depriving her of all 
the badges of her rank, and reducing her to the 
conditions of a private individual. She lived 
twenty years after this event, in the bitterest 
penitence, and died at the age of sixty-seven years, 
iu a.d. 460. 

The principal work ascribed by some to Eudo¬ 
cia is Homerocentra (Opgpduevrpa), or a life of the 
Saviour, in 2443 hexameters, formed from verses 
and hemistichs selected from the poems of Homer. 
(See Cento.) Others, however, make Pelagius, sur- 
named Patricius, who lived in the fifth century, its 
author. Eudocia left, also, a poem on the martyr¬ 
dom of Cyprian. The best edition of the Homero¬ 
centra is that of Teucher (Leipzig, 1798). (2) 

The Younger, daughter of the preceding and of 
Theodosius H., married Valentinian III. After 


| the assassination of her husband by Petronius 
Maximus, she was obliged to marry the usurper. 
Eudocia, out of indignation and reveuge, called 
in Genseric, king of the Vandals, who came to 
Italy, plundered Rome, and carried Eudocia with 
him to Africa. Some years afterwards she was 
sent back to Constantinople, where she died, a.d. 
462. (3) The widow of Constantine Ducas, mar¬ 

ried to Roman us Diogenes, an officer of distinc¬ 
tion, a.d. 1068, and associated him with her upon 
the throne. Three years after, Michael, her son, by 
means of a revolt, was proclaimed emperor, and 
caused his mother to be shut up in a convent, 
where she spent the rest of her life. She left a 
treatise on the genealogies of the gods aud heroes, 
which displays an extensive acquaintance with the 
subject. It is printed in Villoison’s Anecdota Grae- 
ca (Venice, 1781). 

Eudoxus (EG&o(os). A celebrated astronomer 
and geometrician of Cnidus, who flourished b.c. 366. 
He studied at Athens and in Egypt, but probably 
spent some of his time at his native place, where 
he had an observatory. He is said to have been 
the first who taught in Greece the motions of the 
planets. His works are lost (Sen. Quaest. Nat vii. 
3; Vitruv. ix. 9; Plin. H. N. ii. 47). 

Euerggtae (Evcpycrat). A people of Upper Asia, 
whose true name was Ariaspae. The Greeks called 
them Euergetae, or benefactors, translating the 
Persian appellation which was added to their 
name. This title they are said to have received 
in return for succour afforded to the army of Cy¬ 
rus, when it was suffering, in these regions, from 
cold aud hunger (Curt. vii. 3). 

Euergdtes (Eve py ergs). A surname, signifying 
beuefactor, given to Ptolemy III. and IV. of Egypt, 
as also to some kings of Syria, Pontus, etc. 

Eugamon (Evyapwv) or Bugammon. One of 
the Cyclic poets, a native of Cyreud, who flour¬ 
ished about b.c. 568. He wrote a continuation of 
the Odyssey } in two books, with the title Telegonia 
(Trj\cyovia)y and giving an account of the events 
from the fight with the suitors to the death of 
Odysseus. The substance of the poem is preserved 
in the Chrestomathia of Proclns. See Cyclic Poets. 

Euganei. A people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia, ou the Adriatic Sea, and were driven tow¬ 
ards the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the He- 
neti or Veneti (Livy, i. 1). 

Eugenius (Evytvaos). (1) A general who opposed 
Diocletian in a.d. 290, but was slain the very same 
day at the gates of Antioch, while attempting to 
make himself master of that city. (2) A usurper 
in the reign of Theodosius the Great, of Gallic ex¬ 
traction, a.d. 392. He was defeated, taken pris¬ 
oner, and put to death, after having held power 
for two years (Zosim. iv. 54 foil.). 

Eugubine Tables. See Tabulae Iguyinae. 

Euhem&rus (E vrjprpos). A native of Messeua, as 
is generally supposed, though perhaps of Messana. 
Being sent ou a voyage of discovery by Cassander, 
king of Macedon, about b.c. 316, he came, as he him¬ 
self asserted, to au island called Panchaea, iu the 
capital of which, Panara, he fouud a temple of the 
Tripbyliau Zeus, where stood a column inscribed 
with a register of the births aud deaths of many 
of the gods. Among these he specified Uranus, 
his sons Pan and Cronos, and his daughters Rhea 
I and Demeter; as also Zeus, Herd, and Poseidon, 
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who were the offspring of Cronos. Accordingly, 
the design of Euhemerus was to show, by investi¬ 
gating their actions and recording the places of 
their births and bnrials, that the mythological 
deities were mere mortal men, raised to the rank 
of gods on account of the benefits which they 
had conferred upon mankind. Ennius translated 
this celebrated work of Euhemerus, which was en¬ 
titled 'Upa *Avaypa<f>fj. The translation, as well as 
the original work, excepting some fragments, is 
lost; but many particulars concerning Euheme¬ 
rus and the object of his history are mentioned 
in a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, preserved by 
Eusebius. Some quotations have also been saved 
by St. Augustine, and others have been made by 
Lactantius in his treatise De FaUa Religione (i. 11). 
This work was undoubtedly a covert attack on the 
established religion of the Greeks. 

Euius (Efiior). A surname of Bacchus, given 
him, according to the poets, by Zens, whom he 
was aiding in the contest with the giants. Zeus 
was so delighted with his valour that he called 
out to him, Etf vie, “ Well done, O son!” Others 
snppose it to have originated from a cry of the 
Bacchantes, E vol. Cf. Lachm. on Lncret. v. 743. 

Eulaeus (Evkaios, O. T. Ulai). A river in Susi- 
ana, rising in Great Media, passing east of Susa, 
and falling iuto the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Eumaeus (E Bpaios). The faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, who gave his master a frieudly welcome 
on his return home in the guise of a beggar, and 
aided him in the slaughter of the suitors (Odyss. 
xv. 402, etc.). See Odysseus. 

Eumelus (EvprjXos). (1) A son of Admetus, kiug 
of Pherae in Thessaly, by Alcestis, daughter of Pe- 
lias, and who married Iphtbimd, the sister of Penel¬ 
ope. He went to the Trojan War, and had the 
fleetest horses in the Grecian army. He distin¬ 
guished himself in the funeral games of Patroclus 
(//. ii. 714, 763 foil.). (2) Son of Amphilytus and 
one of the Corinthian line termed Bacchiadae. He 
was the author of a history of Corinth in heroic 
verse (Pansan. ii. 1). Eumelus joined Archias when 
the latter went to found Syracuse. 

Eumgnes (Evptvrjs). (1) Of Cardia, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alexander; and 
on the death of the latter (b.c. 323) obtained the 
government of Cappadocia, Paphlagouia, and Pon- 
tus. Eumenes allied himself with Perdiccas, and 
carried on war for him in Asia Minor agaiust An¬ 
tipater and Craterus. On the death of Perdiccas 
in Egypt, Autigonus employed the whole force of 
the Macedonian army to crush Eumenes. Notwith¬ 
standing the numerical inferiority of his forces, 
Eumenes maintained his ground agaiust his ene¬ 
mies for some years, till he was surrendered by the 
soldiery to Antigouns, by whom he was put to 
death, 316. He was a great general aud states¬ 
man, and bad he been a native Macedonian would 
probably have occupied a more important position 
among the successors of Alexander. (2) I., king of 
Pergamum, who reigned b.c. 263-241, and was the 
successor of his uncle Philetaerns. (3) II., kiug of 
Pergamum, who reigned B.c. 197-159, and was the 
son and successor of Attains I. He inherited from 
his predecessor the friendship aud alliance of the 
Romans, which he took the utmost pains to culti¬ 
vate. Pergamum became under his rule a great 
and flourishing city, in which he founded that 


celebrated library that rose to be a rival even to 
that of Alexandria. See Pergamum. 

Enmenia (Evpdvtia). A city of Phrygia, north 
of Peltae, which probably derived its name from 
Eumenes, king of Pergamns. Steph. Byz. s. v. Ev- 
pivcta. 

Eumenides (EtyW&cr), also called Erutyks 
(’E pciwcr), and by the Romans Furiae or Dine. 
Originally a personification of enrses pronounced 
upon a guilty criminal. The name Erinys, which 
is the more ancient one, was derived by the Greeks 
from the verb ipivto or c’pc urdu, “ I hunt down,” or 
“persecute,” or from the Arcadian word epurim, 
“ I am angry ”; so that the Erinyes were either 
the angry goddesses, or the goddesses who limit or 
search for the criminal. The name Eumenides, 
which signifies “the well-meaning,” or “soothed 
goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, because people 
dreaded to call these fearful goddesses by their 
real name; and it was said to have been first given 
them after the acquittal of Orestes by the court of 
the Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes had 
become soothed. It was by a similar euphemism 
that at Athens the Erinyes were called 6<ai, 
or the Revered Goddesses. 

In the sense of “curse” or “curses,” the word 
Erinys or Erinyes is often used in the Homeric 
poems, and Aeschylus calls the Eumenides ’Apoi, 
that is, curses. According to the Homeric notion, 
the Erinyes, whom the poet couceives as distinct 
beings, are reckoned among those who inhabit 
Erebus, where they rest until some curse pro¬ 
nounced upon a criminal calls them to life and ac¬ 
tivity. The crimes which they punish are dis¬ 
obedience towards parents, violation of the respect 
due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of the 
laws of hospitality, and improper conduct towards 
suppliants. The notion which is the foundation 
of the belief in the Eumenides seems to be that a 
parent’s curse takes from him upon whom it is 
pronounced all peace of mind, destroys the happi¬ 
ness of his family, aud prevents his being blessed 
with children. As the Eumenides not.only pun¬ 
ished crimes after death, but during life on earth, 
they were regarded also as goddesses of fate, who, 
together with Zeus and the Moerae or Parcae, led 
such men as were doomed to suffer into misery aud 
misfortunes. In the same capacity they also pre¬ 
vented man from obtaining too much knowledge 
of the future. Homer does not mention any par¬ 
ticular names for the Erinyes, nor does he seem to 
know of any definite number. Hesiod, who is 
likewise silent upon these points, calls the Erioyes 
the daughters of Gaea, who conceived them in the 
drops of blood that fell upon her from the body of 
Uranus. Epi men ides called them the daughters 
of Cronos and Euonymd, and sisters of the Moerae; 
Aeschylus calls them the daughters of Night; and 
Sophocles, of Scotos (Darkness) and Gaea. In the 
Greek tragedians, with whom (e. g. in the Eumenid** 
of Aeschylus) the number of these goddesses is not 
limited to a few, no particular name of any one 
Erinys is yet mentioned, but they appear in the 
same capacity, and as the avengers of the same 
crimes, as before. They are sometimes identified 
with the Poenae, though their sphere of action is 
wider than that of the Poenae. From their bunting 
down and persecuting the accursed criminal, Aes¬ 
chylus calls them Kvvts or KvprjyfTt&tt. No prayer, 
no sacrifice, aud no tears can move them, or pro- 
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tect the object of their persecution; and when 
they fear lest the criminal should escape them, 
they call in the assistance of Dik£, with whom 
they are closely connected, the maintenance of 
strict justice being 
their only object. 

The Erinyes were 
more ancient divini¬ 
ties than the Olym¬ 
pian gods, and were 
therefore not nnder 
the rule of Zeus, 
though they honour¬ 
ed and esteemed him; 
and they dwelt in the 
deep darkness of Tar¬ 
tarus, dreaded by 
gods and men. Their 
appearauce is de¬ 
scribed by Aeschylus 
as Gorgo-like, their 
bodies covered with 
black, serpents 
twined in their hair, 
and blood dripping 
from their eyes; Eu¬ 
ripides and other 
later poets describe Eumenides. (From a Painted Vase.) 
them as winged be¬ 
ings. The appearance they have in Aeschylus 
was more or less retained by the poets of later 
times: but they gradually assumed the character 
of goddesses who punished crimes after death, and 
seldom appeared on earth. On the stage, however, 
and in works of art, their fearful appearance was 
greatly softened down, for they were represented 
as maidens of a grave and solemn mien, in the 
ricbly adorned attire of huntresses, with a band 
of serpents a round their heads, and serpents or 
torches in their hands. With later writers, though 
not always, the nnmber of Eumenides is limited to 
three, and their names are Tisiphone, Alecto, 
and Mega era. At Athens there were statues of 
only two. The sacrifices which were offered to 
them consisted of black sheep and vg<f)dXia —i. e. 
a drink of honey mixed with water. Among the 
objects sacred to them we hear of white turtle¬ 
doves and the narcissus. They were worshipped 
at Athens, where they had a sanctuary and a 
grotto near the Areopagus; their statues, however, 
had nothing formidable, and a festival, Eumenidia, 
was there celebrated in their houour. Another 
sanctuary, with a grove which no one was allowed 
to enter, existed at Colonus. Under the name of 
Mayiai, they were worshipped at Megalopolis. 

EumenXdea (Eificvides). A play of Aeschylus 
(q. v.), the third of the great Orestean trilogy. It 
represents Orestes pursued by the Furies to Athens, 
where he is tried by the Areopagus for the murder 
of his mother. Clytaemnestra, and acquitted by the 
casting vote of Athene, so that in his person the fam¬ 
ily cnrse comes to an end. For a critical discussion 
of the play see K. O. Mfiller’s Eumenides , Eng. traus. 
(Cambridge, 1835). Separate editions, with English 
verse translation aud notes by Drake (London, 
1853); aud Paley (London, 1880). See also Rose, 
Greek Dramas,yo 1. ii. (Loudon, 1872); and on the 
story of the play, the articles Orestes; Pklo- 
P1DAE. 

Eumenidia (Evpmdfm). A festival iu honour of 



the Eumenides. It was observed once a year with 
sacrifices and libations. At Athens none but free¬ 
born citizens were allowed to participate in the 
solemnity, and of these none but such as were of 
known virtue and integrity. See Eumenides. 

Eumenius. A Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun) in Gaul who flourished about a.d. 
290. Four orations of his are preserved—one on 
the restoration of the school at Autuu by Constan- 
tius Chlorus, delivered iu a.d.296 or 297, and three 
panegyrics. Text by Bahrons (Leipzig, 1874). See 
Seeck iu Jahn’s Jahrbiicher , cxxxvii. 713; Kilian, 
Dei- Panegyrist Eumenius (Mfiuuerstadt, 1869); 
Sachs, De Quattuor Panegyricis , etc. (Halle, 1885); 
and the article Panegyricus. 

Eumolpldae (E vfioXmdat). The most distin¬ 
guished and venerable among the priestly families 
in Attica, believed to be the descendants of the 
Thracian bard Eumolpus, the introducer of the 
Eleusinian mysteries into Attica (Diod. Sic. i. 29; 
Apollod. iii. 15, $ 4.) The itptxfxurnjs was always a 
member of the family of the Eumolpidae, as Eu¬ 
molpus himself was believed to have been the first 
hierophant (Hesych. s. v. EvfioXmdai ; Tac. Hist. iv. 
83). For the judicial powers of the Eumolpidae, 
see the article Eleusinia, p. 582. 

Eumolpus ( EvfioXiros ). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Poseidon and Cbion6, the daughter of 
Boreas and Orithyia. After his birth he was 
thrown by his mother into the sea, but his father 
rescued him and brought him to Aethiopia, to his 
daughter Benthesicym<$. When he was grown up. 
Ending, the husbaud of Benthesicym6, gave him 
oue of his daughters in marriage, but he desired 
the other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ismarus or Immaradus to 
the Thracian kiug Tegyrius iu Boeotia. As suc¬ 
cessor to this king he marched to the assistance of 
his friends the Eleusinians against the Athenian 
Erechthens, but was slain with his son. (See 
Erechtheus.) According to another story, Iuuua- 
radus and Erechtheus both fell, and the contend¬ 
ing parties agreed that the Eleusinians should 
submit to the Athenians, but should retain the ex¬ 
clusive superintendence of the mysteries of Eleusis, 
of which Eumolpus was accounted the founder 
(Thucyd. ii. 15; Isocrat. Panath. 78). He was also 
spoken of as a writer of consecrational hymns, and 
as having discovered the art of cultivating tho 
vines and trees in general. The Eumolpidae, his. 
descendants, were the hereditary priests of tho 
Eleusinian ritual. See Eleusinia. 

Eunapius (Evvdmos). A Greek rhetorician, born 
at Sardis in a.d. 347. Iu 405 he wrote biographies 
of twenty-three older aud contemporary philoso¬ 
phers and sophists. Iu spite of its bad style aud 
its superficiality, this book is our chief authority 
for the history of the Neo-Platonism of that age. 
There is an edition by Boissonado (Amst. 1822). 
We have also several fragments of his continuation 
of the chronicle of Herennius Dexippus. This 
continuation, in fourteen books, covered the pe¬ 
riod from a.d. 268 to 404, aud was much used by 
Zosimus. See Dexippus. 

Euneus (Evvrjos). A son of Iason aud Hypsipyle'. 
See Hypsipyle; Iason. 

Eunomia (E vvopia). See Horae. 

Eunomius (Evvopios). The leader of an ex¬ 
treme sect of Arians (Eunominns) in the fourth 
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century a.d. He was born at Dacora in Cappado¬ 
cia, aud was well known as the pupil and associate 
of Aetius (q. v.) at Alexandria. By the support of 
Eudoxius, he became Bishop of Cyzicus (a.d. 360), 
but soon after resigned the episcopal office to be¬ 
come the leader of a party. The confession of 
faith which in 383 he sent to Theodosius the Great 
was rejected and he spent a number of years as 
an exile in Mauretania, Illyricum, Moesia, and else¬ 
where, until at last he was permitted to return to 
his native place to spend the remainder of bis life. 
He died at Dacora about the year 394. Most of 
his works have been lost, owing to the fact that 
their destruction was ordered by various imperial 
edicts. Wo still possess, however, his Exposition 
of Faith aud his ' AnoXoyrjTtKos, written in defence 
of his doctrines. 

The teachings of Eunomius were by his fol¬ 
lowers set eveu above the Scriptures. They rep¬ 
resent an extreme type of Arianism, in deuying 
not only the equality of the Son with the Father, 
but eveu any similarity (opoiorrjs). See Klose, Ge- 
schichte nnd Lehre des Eunomius (Kiel, 1833). 

Eunuchus (evvovxos). A eunuch. See Skrvus. 

Eunuchus. A play of Terence based upon the 
Ewovxos of Menander and the KoXa£ of the same 
writer. It is one of the liveliest of the Tereutian 
comedies, and obtained an exceptional success dur¬ 
ing the poet's lifetime. It was first produced in 
B.c. 161, the same year as the Phormio. The Eunu - 
chus has been imitated in modern times in the 
Bellamira of Sir Charles Sedley, in Le Muet of 
Brueys, and in VEunuque of Fontaine. It is edited 
(with the Andria) by Papillou (London, 1877). 

Eunus (Evi/our). A Siciliau juggler and slave, 
a native of Apamea in Syria. He was the leader 
of the Sicilian slaves in the Servile War (b.c. 134- 
132) (Livy, Epit . xlv.). He was defeated by the 
consul P. Rupilius,and died in prison at Morgantia 
(Floras, iii. 20; Pint. Suit. 36). 

Eupalium (Evnaktov) or Eupolium (EvnoXiov). A 
town of the Locri Ozolae, north of Naupactus. 

Eupatorium or Eupatoria (Evnaropiov or Ev7ra- 
Topia). (1) A town of Poutus, at the confluence of 
the Lycus and Iris. It was begun by Mithridates 
under the name Eupatoria, aud received from Pom- 
pey, who finished it, the title of Magnopolis. (2) 
A town in the northwestern part of the Tanric 
Chersoiiesns, ou the Sinus Carcinites. It was 
founded by one of the generals of Mithridates. 

Eupatrldae (ExrrraTpidai). The members of the 
ancient noble families of Attica. After the aboli¬ 
tion of royal power they found themselves in ex¬ 
clusive possession of political rights, and distin¬ 
guished from the Trjwpopot or agriculturists, and 
the Arjptovpyoi or mechanics. The constitution of 
Solon deprived them of this privilege. But their 
landed property and the priestly dignities which 
they had possessed of old assured them a certain 
influence for a considerable time. See Solonian 
Constitution. 

Euphaes (Ev<f>drjs). A prince who succeeded 
Audrocles on the throne of Messeuia, and in his 
reign the first Messenian war began. He died b.c. 
730 (Pausan. iv. 5,6). 

Euphemism and Antiphr&sis. See Philol¬ 
ogy. 

Euphemus (Ev<f>rjuos). Son of Poseidon and 
Europa, daughter of Titvus, husband of Laonotn£, 


the sister of Heracles. His father conferred on 
him the gift of moving so swiftly over the sea 
that his feet remained dry. He was originally 
one of the Minyae of Panopeus in Phocis, but af¬ 
terwards settled on the promontory of Taenarom 
iu Laconia, and took part in the Calydonian hunt 
aud the expedition of the Argonauts. When the 
Argonauts came to the lake of Triton, Triton gave 
Eumolpus a clod of earth, aud Medea prophesied 
that if he threw this into the entrance of the low¬ 
er world at Taeuarum, his descendants of the tenth 
generation would be masters of Libya. The clod, 
however, was lost in the island of Thera, and his 
descendants were compelled to hold possession 
of this island, from which at length, in the sev¬ 
enteenth generation, Battus came forth and found- 
ed Cyrend in Libya. See Apollon. Rhod. ii. 562; 
Hygin. Fab . 14; Herod, iv. 150. 

Euphorbus (E G<f>opfros). A Trojan, son of Pan- 
thoiis, renowned for his valour. He wounded Pa- 
troclns, and was killed by Menelniis (J7. xrii. 
60). Pausanias relates (ii. 17) that iu the temple 
of Herd, near Myceuae, a votive shield was shown, 
said to be that of Euphorbus, suspended there by 
Menelaiis. Pythagoras, who maintained the trans¬ 
migration of souls, declared that, in the time of 
the Trojau War, his soul had animated the body 
of Euphorbus ; aud as a proof of the truth of his 
assertion, he is said to have gone into the temple 
where the shield was hanging, and to have recog¬ 
nized aud taken it down (Hor. Carm. i. 28.11). 

Euphorlon (Ev<f>opia>v). (1) A tragic poet of Ath¬ 
ens, sou of Aeschylus. He conquered four times 
with posthumous tragedies of his fathers compo¬ 
sition, and also wrote several dramas himself. Oue 
of his victories is commemorated iu the argumeut 
to the Medea of Euripides, where we are told that 
Euphorion was first, Sophocles secoud, and Eurip¬ 
ides third with the Medea , B.c. 431. (2) Au epic 

aud epigrammatic poet, born at Chalcis in Euboea, 
B.c. 276, and who became librarian to Autiochus 
the Great. He wrote various poems, entitled He¬ 
siod, Alexander , Arius , Apollodorus , etc. His Mop- 
sopia or Miscellanies ( Mo^onla rj arajcva) was a col¬ 
lection, in five books, of fables and histories relative 
to Attica, a very learned work, but rivalling in ob¬ 
scurity the Cassandra of Lycophron. The fifth book 
bore the title of Chiliad (XiAidr), either becanse it 
consisted of a thousand verses, or because it con¬ 
tained the aucieut oracles that referred to a period 
of a thousaud years. Perhaps, however, each of 
the five books contained a thousand verses, for the 
passage of Suidas respecting this writer is some¬ 
what obscure and defective, and Eudocia, in the 
“ Garden of Violets,” speaks of a fifth Chiliad, en¬ 
titled Utp\ Xprjo’p&v , “ Of Oracles.” Qnintilian rec¬ 
ommends the reading of this poet, and Vergil is 
said to have esteemed his productions very highly. 
A passage in the tenth eclogue (v. 50 folL) and a 
remark made by Servius (Ad Eclag. vi. 72) have 
led Heyue to suppose that C. Cornelius Gallus, the 
friend of Vergil, had translated Euphorion iuto 
Latin verse. This poet was oue of the favourite 
autifors of the emperor Tiberius, one of those whom 
he imitated, and whose busts lie placed in his li¬ 
brary. The fragments of Euphoriou were collect¬ 
ed and published by Meineke in his work Ue Eu - 
phorionis Chalc. Vita et Scriptis (1823), and in his 
Analecta Alexandrina (Berlin, 1843). See also Kock, 
Frag. Com. Graec. (18&)). The amours of Eupho* 
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non with Nicia or Nicaea, the wife of King Alex¬ 
andria of Euboea, are often alluded to in the poems 
of the Greek Anthology. See Brnnck, Anal. vol. ii. 
pp. 3, 43. 

Euphranor (EiKf>pava>p). A distinguished stat¬ 
uary and painter. He was a native of Corinth, but 
practised his art at Athens about n.c. 336 (Quint, 
xii. 10. 6; Plin. H. X. xxxv. 8). Of one of his 
works, a beautiful sitting Paris, we have prob¬ 
ably a copy in the Museo Pio-Clementiuo. His 
best paintings were preserved in a porch in the 
Ceram icns. 

Euphrates (E typargs). (1) A native of Oreus 
in Euboea and a disciple of Plato. He quitted 
Athens for the court of Perdiccas, king of Mace¬ 
donia, with whom he became a favourite. After 
the death of this monarch he returned to his 
country, and headed a party against Philip, the 
successor of Perdiccas and father of Alexander. 
Being shut up, however, within the walls of Ore- 
ns, he put an end to his own life. According to 
some, he was killed by order of Parmenio. (2) A 
Stoic philosopher and native of Alexandria, who 
flourished in the second century. He was a friend 
of the philosopher Apollonius of Tyana, who intro¬ 
duced him to Vespasian. Pliny the Younger ( Ejmt . 
i. 10) speaks highly of his character. When he 
found his streugth worn out by disease and old age, 
he voluntarily put a period to his life by drinking 
hemlock, having first, for some unknown reason, 
obtained permission from the emperor Hadrian. 

Euphrates (E typargs). One of the largest and 
best-known rivers of Asia. The Euphrates rises 
near Arz6, the modern Erzeroum. its source is 
among mountains, which Strabo makes to be a 
part of the most northern braucb of Taurus. At 
first it is a very iuconsiderable Btream, and flows to 
the west, uutil, encountering the mountains of Cap¬ 
padocia, it turns to the south, and, after flowing a 
abort distauce, receives its southern arm, a large 
river coraiug from the east and rising in the south¬ 
ern declivity of the range of Mount Ararat. This 
southern arm of the Euphrates is the Arsanias, ac¬ 
cording to Mannert, and is the river which the 
10,000 crossed in their retreat ( Anab . iv. 5), and 
of which meution is made by Pliny in reference 
to the campaigus of Corbulo. The Euphrates, by 
this accession of waters, becoming a very large 
stream, descends rapidly in a bending course, 
nearly west - southwest to the viciuity of Samo- 
sata. The range of Amauus here preventing its 
farther progress in this direction, it turns off to 
the southeast, a coarse which it next pursues, 
with some variation, until it reaches Circesium. 
To the south of this place it enters the immense 
plains of Senuar, but is forced to run again to the 
southeast aud approach the Tigris. The union of 
these rivers finally takes place near Coma. The 
river formed by tlieir junction is called Shat-al- 
Arab, or River of Arabia. It has three principal 
mouths, besides a small outlet. The whole length 
of the Euphrates, including the Shat-al-Arab, is 
1700 miles. Its name is the Greek form of the 
original appellation Phrat, which signifies fruitful 
or fertilizing. The Oriental name is sometimes 
also writteu Perath, as in Gen. ii. 14, 15, 18, and 
Josh. i. 4. The Persian form is Ufratu; Syriac, 
Ephrat; Arabic, Furat. On the condition and 
topography of the Euphrates, see Aiusworth, The 
Euphrates Expedition (1888). 


Euphros?n6 (E i*f>poovvg). One of /he Charites 
or Graces. See Charites. 

Eupdlia (EibroXir). A writer of the Old Comedy, 
who was born at Athens about the year b.c. 446. 
He was therefore a contemporary of Aristophanes, 
who, in all probability, was born a year or two 
after. Eupolis is supposed to have exhibited 
plays for the first time in B.c. 429. In B.c. 425 he 
was third with his 'Novpgviai, when Cratiuus was 
second and Aristophanes first. In b.c. 421 he 
brought out his Mapucar and his KdAa*fr, and 
his AirroXvKos aud * AoTpartvToi the following year 
(Schol. on Aristoph. Xub. 552, 592 ; Schol. on Aris- 
toph. Pac. 803). The titles of more thau tweuty 
of his comedies have been collected. A few frag¬ 
ments remain. Eupolis was a bold and severe 
satirist on the vices of his day and city. Persius 
(i. 124) terms him iratus (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 4. 1 
foil.). In the Mapucas he attacked Hyperbolus 
(Aristoph. Xub. 551); in the AvtoXvkos he ridi¬ 
culed the handsome pancratiast of that name ; in 
the * AoTparcvTot he lashed the useless and coward¬ 
ly citizens of Athens, and denounced Melanthus 
as an epicure. Iu the Bawrac he inveighed against 
the effeminacy of his countrymen. In his Aa«- 
haipovts he assailed Cimon, accusing him, among 
other charges, of an unpatriotic bias towards ev¬ 
erything Spartan. (See Plut. Cim. 16, who says 
that this play had a great influence on the public 
feeling.) Aristophanes seems to have been on bad 
terms with Eupolis, whom he charges with hav¬ 
ing pillaged the materials for his Mapucar from 
the 'linrgs (Xubes, 551 foil.), and with making scur¬ 
rilous jokes on his premature baldness (Schol. Ad 
Xub. 532). Eupolis appears to have beeu a warm 
admirer of Pericles as a statesman and a man, as 
it was reasonable that such a comedian should be, 
if it be true that he owed his unrestraiued license 
of speech to the patronage of that celebrated states¬ 
man. His death was generally ascribed to the 
vengeance of Alcibiades, whom he had lampooned, 
probably in the Barrrai (Cic. Ad Att. vi. 1). By liis 
orders, according to the common account, Eupolis 
was thrown overboard during the passage of the 
Athenian armament to Sicily (B.c. 415). Cicero, 
however, calls this story a popular error; since Era¬ 
tosthenes, the Alexandrian librarian, had shown 
that several comedies were composed by Eupolis 
some time after the date assigned to this pseudo¬ 
assassination. His tomb, too, according to Pau- 
sauias, was erected on the banks of the Asopus by 
the Sicyonians, which makes it most probable that 
this was the place of his death. The fragments of 
Eupolis will be fouud in Meineke’s Fragmenta Com. 
Giaec. i. pp. 104-146; aud ii. pp. 426-579 (Berlin, 
1839-47); and are separately edited by Runkel 
(Leipzig, 1829). A Latin translation of them will 
be found in Bothe, Frag. Com. Graec. (Paris, 1855). 

Eupompus ( Evnopnos). A Greek painter, a 
native of Sicyon, who flourished about b.c. 400. 
He was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
painting, which laid great emphasis ou profes¬ 
sional knowledge (Plin. H. X. xxxv. 75). 

Euripides (Evpimhgs). (1) A celebrated Athe¬ 
nian tragic poet, sou of Mnesarchus and Clito. He 
was born b.c. 480, in Salamis, ou the very day of 
the Grecian victory near that island. His mother, 
Clito, had been sent over to Salamis, with the oth¬ 
er Athenian women, when Attica was given up to 
the invading army of Xerxes; and the uame of the 
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poet, wbicl\ is formed like a patronymic from tbe 
Euripns, tbe scene of tbe first successful resistance 
to tbe Persian navy, shows that the minds of bis 
parents were full of tbe stirring events of that 
momentous crisis. Aristophanes repeatedly im¬ 
putes meanness of extraction, by tbe mother’s side, 
to Euripides ( Thesmoph . 386, 455; Ackarn. 478; 
Equit. 17; Ranae , 840). He asserts that she was an 
herb-seller; and, according to Aulus Gellius (xv. 
20), Theophrastus confirms tbe comedian’s insinua¬ 
tions. Whatever one or both of bis parents might 
originally have been, tbe costly education which 
tbe young Euripides received implies a certain 
degree of wealth aud consequence us then at least 
possessed by bis family. Tbe pupil of Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras, aud Prodicus (an instructor famous 
for the extravagant terms which he demanded for 
his lessons), could not have been the sou of per¬ 
sons at that time very mean or poor. It is most 
probable, therefore, that his father was a mau of 





Euripides. (Naples Museum.) 

property, and made a mesalliance. In early life 
we are told that his father made Euripides direct 
his attentiou chiefly to gymnastic exercises, aud 
that, iu his seventeenth year, he was crowned in 
the Eleusiuian and Thesean contests (Aul. Gell. 
xv. 20). Even at this early age he is said to have 
attempted dramatic composition. He seems also 
to have cultivated a natural taste for paiutiug, 
aud some of his pictures were long afterwards 
preserved at Megara. At length, quitting the 
gymnasium, he applied himself to philosophy and 
literature. Under the celebrated rhetorician Prodi¬ 
cus, one of the instructors of Pericles, he acquired 
that oratorical skill for which his dramas are so 
remarkably distinguished. Quintilian, iu compar¬ 
ing Sophocles with Euripides, strongly recom¬ 
mends the latter to the young pleader as an 
excellent model. Cicero, too, was a great admirer 
of Euripides. From Auaxagoras, Euripides im¬ 
bibed those philosophical notions which are occa¬ 


sionally brought forward in his works, and for 
which reference may be made to the monograph 
of Parmentier, Euripxde et Anaxagore (Paris, 1893). 
Here, too, Pericles was his fellow-disciple. With 
Socrates, who hail studied under the same master, 
Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy, 
and from him he derived those maxims so frequent¬ 
ly interwoven into his dramas that Socrates was 
suspected of largely assisting the tragedian iu their 
composition. 

Euripides began his public career as a dramatic 
writer iu b.c. 455, the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
On this occasion he was the third with a play 
called the Pleiades. In B.c. 441, he won the prize. 
In B.c. 431, he was third with tbe Medea , the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, aud the Theristae , a satyric 
drama. His competitors were Euphorion and 
Sophocles. He was first with the Hippolytus, B.C. 
428, the year of his master’s (Anaxagoras’s) death; 
second, b.c. 415, with the Alexander (or Paris), the 
Palamedes , the Troades, and the Sisyphus, a satyric 
drama. It was in this contest that Xenocles was 
first (Aelian. V. H. ii. 8). Two years after this 
the Athenians sustained the total loss of their 
armament before Syracuse. In his narration of 
this disaster, Plutarch gives an anecdote (Xicuis) 
which, if true, bears a spleudid testimony to tbe 
high reputation which Euripides then enjoyed. 
Those among the captives, he tells ns, who coaid 
repeat any portion of that poet’s works were 
treated with kindness, and even set at liberty. 
The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege 
with a funeral poem, two lines of which he has 
preserved. The Andromeda was exhibited b.c. 412; 
the Orestes, B.c. 408. 

Soon after this time the poet retired into Mag¬ 
nesia, and from thence iuto Macedonia, to tbe coart 
of Archelaiis. As in the case of Aeschylus, the mo¬ 
tives for this self-exile are obscure aud uncertain. 
We know, iudeed, that Athens was by no mean* 
the most favourable residence for distinguished lit¬ 
erary merit. Report, too, pronounced Euripides un¬ 
happy in his own family. His first wife, Melito, be 
divorced for adultery; and in his secoud, CboeriU, 
he was not more fortunate. To the poet’s unhap¬ 
piness iu his matrimonial connections Aristophanes 
refers iu his Ranae (1045 foil.). Envy and enmity 
among his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic 
vexatious at home, would prove powerful induce¬ 
ments to the poet to accept the invitations of 
Archelaiis. Perhaps, too, a prosecution in which 
he became involved, on a charge of impiety, 
grounded upou a line in the Hippolytns (Aristot. 
Rhet. iii. 15), might have had some share in pro¬ 
ducing this determination to quit Athens; nor 
ought we to omit that, in all likelihood, his polit¬ 
ical sentiments may have exposed him to continual 
danger. In Macedonia he is said to have written 
a play in honour of Archelaiis, aud to have in¬ 
scribed it with his patron’s name, who was so 
much pleased with the manners aud ability nf 
his guest as to appoint him one of his ministers. 
He composed in this same country also some other 
dramatic pieces, in one of which (the Baeehae) he 
seems to have been inspired by the wild scenery 
of the laud to which he had come. No fnrtber 
particulars are recorded of Euripides, except a few 
apocryphal anecdotes and apophthegms. His 
death is said to have been, like that of Aeschylas* 
of an extraordinary kind. Either from cfihnee** 
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malice the aged dramatist was exposed, according they were. It seems to be a design of Euripides 
to the common account-, to tbe attack of some always to remind his spectators, “ See, these beings 
ferocious hounds, aud was by them so dreadfully were men; they had just such weaknesses, and 
mangled as to expire soon afterwards, in his Bev- acted from exactly the same motives as yourselves, 
enty-fifth year. This story, however, is clearly a and as the meanest among you does.” In other 
fabrication, for Aristophanes, in the Ranae , would words, Euripides is the first of the realists amoug 
certainly have alluded to the manner of his death the Greeks. 

had there been anything remarkable in it. He died In his dramas the chorus is generally an un- 
b.c. 406 (Clintou, Fast. Hellen. i. @1). The Athenians essential ornament, its songs are often altogether 
entreated Archelaiis to send the body to the poet’s episodical, without reference to the actiou. The an- 
native city for interment. The request was refused, cient comic writers enjoyed the privilege of some- 
and, with every demonstration of grief and respect, times making the chorus address the audience in 
Euripides was buried at Pella. A cenotaph, how- their own name, this being called a Parabasis. 
ever, was erected to his memory at Athens. Although it by no means belongs to tragedy, yet 

We have some cutting sayings of Sophocles con- Euripides, according to the testimony of Itilius Pol- 
cerning Euripides, although the former was so void lux, often employed i t, and so far forgot himself iu it 
of all the jealousy of au artist that he mourned that in the Danaides he made the chorus, consisting 
over the death of his rival; and, in a piece w'hich of women, use grammatical forms which belonged 
he shortly after brought upon the stage, did not to the masculine geuder alone. In the music of 
allow his actors the oruameut of a garland. The the accompaniments he adopted all the innovations 
jeering attacks of Aristophanes are well known, of wMchTimotheus(q. v.) was the author,and select- 
bnfc have not always been properly estimated and ed those measures which are most suitable to the 
understood. Aristotle, too, brings forward many sensuous nature of his poetry. He acted in a sim- 
i hi portaut causes for blame; aud when he calls Eu- ilar way as regarded prosody; the construction of 
ripides “ the most tragic of poets ” (Poet. xiii. 10), he his verses is'rather florid, and approaches irregnlar- 
by no means ascribes to him the greatest perfection ity. He strives after effect in a degree which can 
in the tragic art generally; but he alludes, by not be conceded even to a dramatic poet. Thus, 
this phrase, to the effect which is produced by his for example, he seldom lets any opportunity escape 
dramatic catastrophes. In Euripides we no longer of having his personages seized with sudden and 
find the essence of ancient tragedy pure and un- groundless terror; his old men always complain 
mixed; its characteristic features are already of the infirmities of old age, and are particularly 
partly effaced. These consisted principally in the given to mount, with tottering knees, the ascent 
idea of destiuy which reigns in them, in ideal rep- from the orchestra to the stage, which frequently 
resentation, and the importance of the chorus, represented the declivity of a mountain, while they 
The idea of destiny had, indeed, come down to him lament their wretchedness. His object tlirough- 
froiu his predecessors as his inheritance, and a out is emotion, for the sake of which he not 
belief iu it is inculcated by him, according to only offends against ancient decorum, but sacrifices 
the custom of the tragedians; but still, in Eurip- the symmetry of his plays. He likes to rednce 
ides, destiuy is seldom considered as the invisible his heroes to a state of beggary; makes them suffer 
spirit of all poetry, the fundamental thought of hunger and want; and brings them on the stage 
the tragic world. On the other hand, he derived with all the external signs of indigence, covered 
it from the regions of infinity, aud, in his writ- with rags, as Aristophanes so humourously throws 
iugs, inevitable necessity often degenerates into in his teeth in the Acharnians (410-448). —' 

the caprice of chance. Hence he can no longer Euripides, as already stated, had studied philos- 
direct it to its proper aim—namely, that of ele- ophy, aud prided himself upon his familiarity with 
vating, by its contrast, the moral free-will of man. philosophical doctrine. Hence, as contrasted with 
Very few of his dramas depend on a constant com- his two dramatic predecessors, Aeschylus aud 
bat against the dictates of destiny, or an equally Sophocles, his rationalistic method of treatment 
heroic subjection to them. His men, in general, seemed to his audieuces startling and almost ira- 
suffer, because they must, and uot because they are pious. His allegorical interpretations must often 
w illing. The contrasted subordination of idea, have had a flavour of sacrilege about them, and 
loftiness of character and passion, which in Soph- the whole spirit and temper of his plays were an 
ocles, as well as in the graphic art of the Greeks, embodiment of the “ higher criticism” of the day. 
we find observed in this order, are in him exactly The Athenians were prone to identify the senti- 
reversed. In his plays passion is the most power- ments of his characters with those of the author 
fnl; his secondary care is for character; and if himself. It is related of him that he made Beller- 
these endeavours leave him sufficient room, he ophon come on the stage writh a panegyric on riches, 
seeks now aud theu to bring iu greatness aud dig- iu which he preferred them before every domestic 
nity, but more frequently amiability. Euripides joy; aud said, at last, “If Aphrodite (who had the 
has, according to the doctrine of Aristotle (Poet, epithet of 1 golden’) shoue like gold,she would in- 
xv. 7, xxvi. 31), frequently represented his per- deed deserve the love of men” (Sen. Epist. 115). The 
sonages as bad without any necessity—for exam- audience, enraged at this, raised a great tumult, 
pie, Menelaiis in the Orestes. More especially, it aud were proceeding to stone the orator as well as 
is by no means his object to represent the race of the poet. Euripides, on this, rushed forward and 
heroes as pre-eminent above the present race by exclaimed, “Wait patiently till the end; he will 
their mighty stature, but he rather takes pains to fare accordingly.” Thus, also, he is said to have 
fill up the chasm between his contemporaries aud excused himself against the accusation that his 
the olden time, and reveal the gods and heroes of Ixion spoke too abominably and blasphemously, 
the other side in their undress. This is what by replying that, in return, lie had not concluded 
8ophocles meant when he said that he himself the piece without making him revolve on the 
represented meu as they should be, Euripides as wheel. He has also great command of that soph- 
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istry of the passions which gives things only one 
appearance. The following verse ( Hippol. 608) is 
notorious for its expression of what casuists call 
mental reservation: 

“My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.*’ 

In the connection iu which this verse is spoken, 
it may indeed be justified, as far as regards the 
reason for which Aristophanes ridicules it in so 
many ways; but still the formula is pernicious on 
account of the turn which may be given it. An¬ 
other sentiment of Euripides ( Phoeniss . 534), “It is 
worth while committing injustice for the sake of 
empire; in other things it is proper to be just,” 
was continually in the mouth of Caesar, in order 
to make a wrong application of it (Suet. Iul. 30). 
Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual 
love were another article of accusation against 
Euripides among the ancients. Thus, for example, 
Hecuba, in order to incite Agamemnon to punish 
Polymnestor, reminds him of the joys Cassiftidra 
had afforded him; who, having been taken in war, 
was his slave, according to the law of the heroic 
ages: she is willing to purchase revenge for a 
murdered son by consenting to and ratifying the 
degradation of a daughter who is still alive. This 
poet was the first to take for the principal subject 
of a drama the wild passion of a Medea or the un¬ 
natural love of a Phaedra, as, otherwise, it may 
be easily understood, from the manners of the 
ancients, why love, which among them was far 
less ennobled by delicate feelings, played merely a 
subordinate part in their earlier tragedies. Not¬ 
withstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he briugs out a multitude of sayings 
concerning the weaknesses of the female sex and 
the superiority of men, as well as a great deal drawn 
from his own experience in domestic relations. A 
cutting saying, as well as an epigram, of Soph¬ 
ocles have been handed down to us by Athenaeus, 
in which he explains the pretended hatred of Eu¬ 
ripides for women by supposing that he had the 
opportunity of learning their frailty through his 
own unhallowed desires. 

That independent froedom iu the method of 
treating the story, which was one of the priv¬ 
ileges of the tragic art, frequently, in Euripides, 
became caprice. It is well known that the fables 
of Hyginus, which differ so much from the rela¬ 
tions of other writers, are partly extracted from 
his plays. As he often overturned what had hith¬ 
erto been well known aud generally received, he 
was obliged to use prologues, in which he an¬ 
nounces the situation of affairs according to his ac¬ 
ceptation, and makes known the course of events. 
(Compare the amusing scene in Aristophanes, Ranae, 
1177 foil., and Person’s explanation of the employ¬ 
ment of such prologues by Euripides, Praelect. in 
Eurip. p. 8 foil.). These prologues make the begin¬ 
nings of the plays of Euripides monotonous, afid 
produce the appearauce of deficiency of art. 

The style of Euripides is, on the whole, not suf¬ 
ficiently compressed, and it has ueither the dignity 
aud energy of Aeschylus nor the chaste grace of 
Sophocles. In his expressions he frequently aims 
at the extraordinary and strange, and, on the other 
hand, loses himself in commonplace. For these 
reasons, as well as on account of his almost ludi¬ 
crous delineation of many characteristic peculiari¬ 
ties (such as the clumsy deportment of Pentheus in 
a female garb, when befooled by Bacchus [Bacchae, 


782 foil.], or the greediness of Heracles [ AlcestitJU 
foil.], and his boisterous demands on the hospital¬ 
ity of Admetus), Euripides was a foreruuner of the 
New Comedy. Menander, in fact, expressed ad¬ 
miration for him, and declared himself to be his 
scholar; and there is a fragment of Philemon, fnll 
of extravagaut admiration of him. “ If the dead,” 
he says, or makes one of his personages say, “really 
possessed sensation, as some suppose, I would bang 
myself in order to see Euripides.” 

Of the 120 dramas which Euripides is said to have 
composed, we have remaining in their complete 
form only eighteen tragedies and one satyric piece. 
The following are the titles and subjects: (IV 
'Eicdfirj, Hecuba . The sacrifice of Polyxena, whom 
the Greeks immolate to the shade of Achilles, and 
the vengeauce which Hecuba, doubly nufortunate 
iu having been reduced to captivity and deprived 
of her children, takes upon Polymnestor, the mur¬ 
derer of her son Polydorus, form thb subject of this 
tragedy. The scene is laid in the Grecian camp 
iu the Thracian Chersonesns. The shade of Poly- 
dorns, whose body remains without the rites of 
sepulture, has the prologue assigned it. Ennius 
and L. Attius, and in modern times Erasmus, have 
translated this play into Latin verse. (2) *0 
Orestes. The scene of this play is laid at Argon, 
the seventh day after the murder of Cly taemuestra. 
It is on this day that the people, in full assembly, 
are to sit in judgmeut upon Orestes and Electra. 
The only hope of the accnsed is in Menelaiis, who 
has just arrived; but this chief, who secretly 
aims at the succession, stirs np the people in 
private to pronounce sentence of condemnation 
against the parricides. The sentence is accord¬ 
ingly pronounced, but the execution of it is left 
to the culprits themselves. They meditate taking 
vengeance by slaying Helen; but this princess is 
saved by the intervention of Apollo, who brings 
about a double marriage by nuiting Orestes with 
Hermioud, the daughter of Heleu, and Electra with 
Pylades. Some commentators think that they rec- 
oguize the portrait of Socrates iu that of the sim¬ 
ple aud virtuous citizen who, in the assembly of 
the people, undertakes the defence of Orestes. This 
play is ascribed by some to Euripides the Younger, 
nephew of the former. (3) Phoenissae. 

The subject of this piece is the death of Eteocles 
aud Polynices. The chorus is composed of young 
Phoenician women, sent, according to the custom 
established by Agenor, to the city of Thebes, in or¬ 
der to be consecrated to the service of the temple 
at Delphi. The prologue is assigued to Iocasta. 
The subject of the Phoenissae is that also of the 
Thebais of Seneca. Statius has likewise imitated 
it iu his epic poem. (4) Mrfieta, Medea. The 
vengeance taken by Medea ou the ungrateful 
Iasou, to whom she has sacrificed all, and who, 
on his arrival at Corinth, abandons her for s 
royal bride, forms the subject of this tragedy. 
What constitutes the principal charm of the play 
is the simplicity and clearness of the action, ami 
the force and natural cast of the characters. The 
exposition of the plot is made iu a monologue by 
the nuree: the chorus is composed of Corinthiau 
women. It is asserted that Euripides gave to the 
world two editions of this tragedy, and that, in 
the first, the children of Medea were put to death 
by the Corinthians, while in the second, which has 
come down to us, it is their mother herself who 
slays them. According to this hypothesis, the 
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1376th Terse and those immediately following, in 
which Medea says that she will impose on Corinth, 
contemptuously styled by her the land of Sisyphus, 
an expiatory festival for this crime, have beeu re¬ 
tained by mistake in the revision in which they 
shonld have disappeared. Medea has no expiation 
to demand of the Corinthians, if they are not guilty 
of the murder of her sons. Aeliau informs us ( V. H. 
v. 21) that the Corinthians prevailed upon Eurip¬ 
ides to alter the tradition in question. Accordiug to 
others, they purchased this compliance for the sum 
of five taleuts. (5) ‘bnroAvror <rrc<£avo<£opor, Uip- 
polgtus Coronifer , “Hippolytus Crowned.” The 
subject of this tragedy is the same with that which 
Racine has taken for the basis of his Phkdre , a sub¬ 
ject eminently tragical. It presents to onr view a 
weak woman, the victim of the resentmeut of Aph¬ 
rodite, who has inspired her with a criminal pas¬ 
sion. An object of liorrpr to him whom she loves, 
and not daring to reveal her own shame, she dies, 
after having compelled Theseus, by her misrepre¬ 
sentations, to become the destroyer of his owu son. 
The title of this tragedy is probably derived from 
the crown which Hippolytus offers to Artemis. 
Euripides at first gave it the name of 'bnroXvror 
KaXxrnrofitPos. He afterwards retouched it, and, 
changing the catastrophe and the title, reproduced 
it in the year that Pericles died. It gained the 
prize over the pieces of Iophon and Ion, which 
had competed with it in the contest. It is some¬ 
times cited under the title of the Phaedra , and the 
celebrated clief-d’ceuvre of Raciue is an imitation 
of it, as is also the tragedy of Seneca. ( 6 ) "AXktjotis, 
Alcestis. The subject of this tragedy is moral and 
affecting. It is a wife who dies for the sake of pro¬ 
longing her husband’s existence. Its object is to 
show that conjugal affection and an observance of 
the rites of hospitality are not suffered to go without 
their reward. Heracles, whom Admetus had kiudly 
received while unfortunate, having learned that Al- 
cestis, the wife of the monarch, had consummated 
her mournful sacrifice, seeks her in the shades, and 
restores her to her hnsband. The play, by reason of 
its happy ending, is hardly to be considered a trag¬ 
edy, but more of a tragi-comedy. The story of Al- 
cestis has inspired a number of fine poems in English 
literature, uotably Balaustion’s Adventure , by Robert 
Bro wuing. Others who have treated the same theme 
are William Morris, W. S. Landor, Palgrave, Mrs.He- 
maus, and W. M. W. Call. (7) *Av3po/md^, A ndromachf. 
The death of the son of Achilles, whom Orestes slays, 
after haviug carried off from him Heriniontf, forms 
the subject of the piece. The scene is laid in The- 
tidium, a city of Thessaly, near Pharsalns. Some 
have asserted that the aim of Euripides in writ¬ 
ing this tragedy was to render odious the law of 
the Athenians which permitted bigamy. ( 8 ) ‘tee¬ 
nier, Supplier*, “The Suppliants.” The scene of 
this tragedy is laid in front of the temple of Deme¬ 
ter at Eleusis, whither the Argive women, whose 
hnsbauds have perished before Thebes, have fol¬ 
lowed their king Adrastns, in the hope of persuading 
Theseus to take up arms in their behalf, and obtain 
the rites of sepulture for their dead, whose bodies 
were withheld by the Thebans. Theseus yields to 
their request and promises his assistance. In ex¬ 
hibiting this play in the fourteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian War, Euripides wished, it is said, 
to detach the Argires from the Spartan cause. 
His attempt, however, failed, and the treaty was 
signed by which Mautinea was sacrificed to the 


ambition of Lacedaemon. (9) 'tytycWta 17 *v AvX/di, 
Iphigenia in Aulide , “ Iphigeuia at Aulis.” The sub¬ 
ject of this tragedy is the intended sacrifice of Iph¬ 
igeuia, and her rescue by Artemis, who substitutes 
another victim. It is the only one of the plays of 
Enripides that has no prologue, for it is well known 
that the Rhesus, which also lacks it, had one former¬ 
ly. (10) 'lefnycpfut rj c’y Tavpots, Iphigenia in Tauris , 
“ Iphigenia among the Tauri.” The daughter of 
Agamemnon, rescued by Artemis from the knife of 
the sacrificer,and transported to Tauris, there serves 
the goddess as a priestess in her temple. Orestes has 
been cast on the inhospitable shores of this couutry, 
along with his friend Pylades, aud by the laws of 
the Tauri they must be sacrificed to Artemis. Recog¬ 
nized by his sister at the fatal moment, Orestes con¬ 
ducts her back to their common country. A mono¬ 
logue by Iphigenia occupies the place of a prologue 
and exposition. The scene where Iphigenia and her 
brother became known to each other is of a deep and 
touching interest; nevertheless, Gui§aond de la 
Touche is said, in this respect, to have surpassed 
bis model. (11) Tpoadcr, Troades , “The Trojan 
womeu.” The action of this piece is prior to 
that of the Hecuba. The scene is laid in the 
Grecian camp, under the walls of Troy, which has 
fallen into the hands of the foe. A body of female 
captives have been distributed by lot among the 
victors. Agamemnon has reserved Cassandra for 
himself; Polyxena has been immolated to the 
manes of Achilles; Andromachd has fallen to Ne- 
optolemus, Hecuba to Odysseus. The object of 
the poet is to show us iu Hecuba a mother bowed 
down by misfortune. The Greeks destroy Asty- 
anax, and his mangled body is brought in to the 
mother of Hector, his own parent being by this 
time carried away in the train of Neoptolemus. 
Ilium is then given as a prey to the flames. This 
succession of horrors passes in mournful review 
before the eyes of the spectator; yet there is no- 
unity of actiou to constitute a subject for the 
piece, and consequently the play has no denoue¬ 
ment. Poseidou appears in the prologue. Seneca 
and M. de Chateaubrnn have imitated this trag¬ 
edy. (12) Baicxai, Bacchae, “ The female Bacchana¬ 
lians,” sometimes quoted as the Pentheus , for Eu¬ 
ripides seldom names his plays after the chorus. 
The arrival of Bacchus at Thebes and the death 
of Pentheus, who is torn in pieces by his moth¬ 
er and sister form the subject of this drama, 
in which Bacchus opens the scene aud makea 
himself known to the spectators. The Bacchae is. 
regarded by Jebb as “ in its own kind, by far the 
most splendid work of Euripides that we possess.”’ 
It is a succession of rich paintings, of tragic situa- 
ations, of brilliant verses, unique amoug existing: 
Greek plays iu picturesque splendour. The spec¬ 
tacle which this tragedy presented must have been 
at once imposing and well calculated to keep alive 
curiosity. Some have held that the play is a re¬ 
cantation by the poet of his former irreligious sen¬ 
timents; but on this see Tyrrell in the introduc¬ 
tion to his edition of the Bacchae (1892). It is 
related that the Bacehae was performed before 
Orodes and his court, when the actor sustaining 
the part of Aga v6 gave a hideous reality to the 
action by holding up the bloody head of the Ro¬ 
man geueral Crassus, just slain in battle by the 
Parthian warriors of the king (Mommsen, Hist* 
of Rome , iv. p. 436). (13) 'HpaKXtt&u, Heraclidae . 

The descendants of Heracles, persecuted by Eli- 
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rystheus, flee for refuge to Athens, and implore 
the protection of that city. The Athenians lend 
did, and Eurysthens becomes the victim of the 
vengeance he was about bringing upon them. 
Iolaiis, an old companion of Heracles, explains the 
subject to the spectators. The poet manages to 
impart an air of great interest to the piece. (14) 
*EXfV»;, Helena. The scene is laid in Egypt, where 
Meueiaiis, after the destruction of Troy, fiuds 
Helen, who had been detained there by Proteus, 
king of that conutry, when Paris wished to con¬ 
vey her to Ilium. The action passes at the isle 
of Pharos, where Theoclymenus, the son aud suc¬ 
cessor of Proteus, keeps Helen in custody with 
the view of espousing her. She employs a strat¬ 
agem in order to escape from his power. The de¬ 
nouement of this piece resembles that of the Iphi- 
genia in Taunt. (15) "lew, Ion. Ion, sou of Apollo 
and Creiisa, daughter of Erechtheus, kiug of 
Athens, has been brought up among the priests at 
Delphi. TI 9 design of Apollo is to make him pass 
for the sou of Xuthus, who has married Creiisa. 
The interest of the play consists in the double 
danger which Creiisa aud Ion run, the former of 
being slain by Iou and the latter of perishing by 
the poison prepared for him by a mother who is 
ignorant of his being her sou. The play, how¬ 
ever, is somewhat complicated, and has need of 
a long exposition, which is assigned to Hermes. 
The scene is laid at the eutrance of Apollo’s tem¬ 
ple in Delphi, a place expressly chosen in order to 
give to the spectacle an air of pomp and solemni¬ 
ty. A religions tdne, full of gravity and softness, 
pervades the \^k 6 le piece. There is much resem¬ 
blance betWdfn this tragedy and the Athalie of 
Racine. (16)'HpaicXiJr paivopsvos, Hercules furens. 
After having killed, in his frenzy, his wife and 
children, Heracles proceeds to submit himself to 
certain expiatory ceremonies, and to seek repose 
at Athens. Amphitryon appears in the prologue: 
the scene is laid at Thebes. (17) 'HXfrrpa, Electra. 
The snbject of this play has been treated also by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, but by each in his pecul¬ 
iar way. Euripides transfers the scene from the 
palace of Aegisthus to the country near Argos: | 
the exposition of the play is made by a cultivator, 
to whom Electra has been compelled to give her 
band, but who has taken no advantage of this, but 
has respected iu her the daughter of a royal line. 
<18) ‘P^o-oy, Rhesus. A subject derived from the 
tenth book of the Iliad. Some able critics have 
tried to prove that this piece was never written by 
Euripides.— QacOtav, Phaethon. Of this play we 
have about eighty verses remaining. Clymend, 
the mother of Phaethon, is the wife of Merops, 
king of the Ethiopians, and Phaethon passes for 
the son of this prince. The young man, having 
•couceived some doubts respecting his origiu, ad¬ 
dresses himself to the Sun. The catastrophe, 
which cost him his life, is well known. In the 
tragedy of Euripides, the body of her son is 
brought to Clymend, at the very moment when 
Merops is occupied with the task of procuring 
for him a bride.— Aavarj, Danae. Of this play we 
have the coiuraenceraeut alone, unless the sixty- 
five verses, which commonly pass for a part of the 
prologue, are to be cousidered as the production of 
•some imitator, 

A production deserving especial mention iB 
the satyric drama entitled Cyclops (KvkX©^/). The 
•story is drawn from the Odyssey. The snbject 


I is Odysseus depriving Polyphemus of his eye, 
after having intoxicated him with wiue. In order 
to connect with the story a chorus of satyrs, the 
poet supposes that Sileuns, and his sons, the 
satyrs, iu seeking over every sea for Bacchus, 
whom pirates have carried away, have been ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily, where they have 
fallen into the hands of Polyphemus. The Cyclops 
has made slaves of them, and has compelled them 
to teud his sheep. Odysseus, having been cast on 
the same coast, and having beeu, in like manuer, 
made captive by Polyphemus, finds in these satyrs 
a willing band of accomplices. They leagne with 
him against their master, but their excessive cow¬ 
ardice renders them very useless auxiliaries. They 
profit, however, by his victory, aud embark with 
him. See Cyclops ; Satyric Drama. 

Of the numerous incomplete retnaiusof Euripides 
that have reached ns, some notice must be taken. 
In 1890, papyri discovered by Mr. Petrie at Tel 
Gurob in Egypt were found to coutaiu fragments 
of a lost play of Euripides—the Antiopd. These 
fragments are reproduced and edited by Mahaffy 
iu The Flinders Petrie Papyri (Dubliu, 1891). 

The aucieut writers cite also a poem of Euripi¬ 
des, ’EniKr)d€iov, “Funeral Hymn,” on the death of 
Nicias and Demosthenes, as well as of the other 
Athenians who perished in the disastrous expedi¬ 
tion against Syracuse. We possess also two epi¬ 
grams of Euripides, each consisting of four verses, 
one of which has been preserved in the Authology 
and the other in Athenaeus. There have, besides, 
come down to us five letters, ascribed to Euripides, 
and written with admirable purity aud simplicity 
of style. There are also many fragments from the 
lost plays of Euripides scattered amoug the writings 
of antiquity. Of these fragments Nuuck collected 
1117, some, however, being of doubtful authenticity. 
The best knowu of the lost plays are the Androm¬ 
eda , Bellerophon , Cresphontes , Erechtheus, Oedipus, 
and Telsphus. 

The popularity of Euripides was very great in 
antiquity, as in modern times, as is shown by the 
number of ancient scholars who wrote commen¬ 
taries on his works—among them beiug Dicae- 
archus, Callimachus, Aristophaues of Byzantium, 
Callistratus, aud especially Didymua. Au iuscrip- 
tiou at Tegea show's that his plays were represented 
as late as the second ceutury B.c., winning victories 
at Athens, Delphi, aud Dodona ( Bulletin de Cor - 
respondance HelUnique , January-April, 1893). At 
Rome, Euripides was translated aud adapted by 
Ennius and by Pacuvius. In the fourth century 
a.d. a curious cento, the Xpnrror ndtrywr ( Christus 
Patiens ), of 2610 verses, was made from the plays 
of Euripides. (See Cento.) Later, Dante, who 
mentions neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles, praises 
Euripides; and from the sixteenth ceutury to the 
present time he has been a popular favourite, giv- 
iug inspiratiou to many imitators in French, Eng¬ 
lish, aud German. 

Bibliography. — Few classical authore are so 
fully represented by MSS. as is Euripides. Nearly 
every European library of importance and of any 
age contains at least one, though no single MS. 
contains all the plays. The three plays oflenett 
found are the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae, owing 
to the fact that these three were much read in 
the schools under the Eastern Empire. The oinc 
plays, Hecuba, Orestes , Phoenissae, Hippolytus , Me¬ 
dea, Alcestis, Andromache\ Troadts , and Rhesus, arc 
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kuown in two “families” — oue represented by 
the Codices Vaticauus, Hauniensis y Parisinus, and 
two Marciaui Veueti, and the second (au inferior 
family) by later MSS. of the thirteenth aud four¬ 
teenth centuries: The MSS. of the first family 
mentioned are the oldest that we have, but are 
not earlier than the twelfth century. The great 
mjyority of the copies are very poor. The only 
MSS. containing all the uiu^ plays mentioned 
above are the Codex Vaticauus aud the Codex 
Haaniensis; but of the former some pages are 
missiug, while of the latter the text is in places 
so corrupt as to be of little use. The remaining 
ten plays are found in only two 'MSS.—the Pala- 
tinus (in the Vatican) and Florentiuns II.—both 
of the fourteenth century. Three plays (the Hele¬ 
na, Hercules Furens f and Electra) are found ouly in 
the Codex Florentiuus II. A palimpsest of the fifth 
or sixth century contains a part of the Phaethon , 
and of this play an interesting “ reconstruction ” 
made by Goethe will be found in vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 22-43 of the 1840 edition of his works. The 
extant scholia on Euripides are from the nine se¬ 
lect plays only. The best complete edition of the 
scholia is that of W. Dindorf, in four vols. (1863). 

The editio princeps of Euripides is that of J. Las- 
caris (Florence, 1496), but contains only the Medea , 
Hippolytus , AlcestiSf aud Andromache. The Aldiue 
edition by Musurus (Venice, 1503) contains all the 
plays except the Electra , which was first published 
by P. Victorius (1545). The first editiou of any crit¬ 
ical value is that by Valckenaer in his Phoenissae 
(1755), and in his Diatribe in Euripidis Perditorum 
Dramatum Reliquiae (1767), attacking the authen¬ 
ticity of the Rhesus. The best criticism of the 
text has been done by Porson (1797), Elmsley 
(1813), G. Hermann (1838), Badham (1851), aud 
Nauck (1885). Recent complete editious are those 
of W. Dindorf (in his Poetae Scenici , 5th ed. 1870), 
Kirchhoff (1867),and Paley (2d ed. 1872), with com¬ 
mentary. Of separate plays, the following edi¬ 
tions deserve special mention: of the Bacchae by 
R. Y. Tyrrell (1892), by Paley (1877), aud by Sandys 
(1880); of the Alcestis by Earle (1894), Jerram, 
(1884); of the Hecuba by Paley (1877); of the Her¬ 
cules Furens by Hutchinson aud Gray (1878), aud 
by Paley (1883); of the Troades by Tyrrell (1882); 
of the Hippolytus by Arnold after Witzschel (1853), 
Mahaffy aud Bury (1881), and by Berthold (1880); 
of the Medea by Verrall (1881); of the Orestes by 
Paley (1879); of the Andromache by Pflugk and 
Klotz, with Latin notes (1858); of the Phoenissae 
by Paley (1879); of the Ion by Badham (1879), Ver¬ 
rall (1890); of the Iphigenia in Aulide by Pflugk 
and Klotz (1860); of the Iphigenia in Tauris by Jer¬ 
ram (1884) and England (1886); of the Heraclidae 
by Beck (1881); and of the Helena by Jerram (1881). 
Prose translation by Coleridge (Londou, 1885). See 
Mahaffy, Introduction to the Study of Euripides ( Lon¬ 
don, 1879). 

(2) A nephew of the preceding (Suid. s. v.; 
Bockh, De Trag. Graec. xiv. aud xviii.), commonly 
styled Euripides Junior. He was a dramatic poet, 
like his uncle, and exhibited, besides his own com¬ 
positions, several plays of the latter, then dead; 
one of these gained the prize. Bockh and others 
suspect that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis , 
aud perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is 
ascribed, by Suidas, au edition of Homer. 

Euripus (Efyuiror). (1) Any part of the sea 
where the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
21 


violent, is the name especially of the uarrow strait 
which separates Euboea from Boeotia. At Clialcis 
there was a bridge over the Euripus uniting Eu¬ 
boea with the maiuland. (2) See Amphitheatrum. 

Europa (Evpatmj). A daughter of Agenor 
(called by some Phoenix), king of PhoBuicia. Zeus, 
becoming enamoured of her, according to the old 
legend, changed himself into a beautiful white 
bull, and approached her, “ breathing saffron from 
his mouth,” as she was gathering flowers with her 
companions in a mead near the seashore. Europa, 
delighted with the tameness and beauty of the 
animal, caressed him, crowned him with flowers, 
aud at length ventured to mount on his back. 
The disguised god immediately made off with his 
burden, plunged into the sea, and swam with En- 
ropa to the island of Crete, landing not far from 
Gortyna. Here he resumed his own form, and be¬ 
neath a plane-tree soothed and caressed the trem¬ 
bling maiden. The offspring of their union were 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. Asterius, 
king of Crete, subsequently married Europa, and 
reared her sons (Apollod. iii. 1; Hes. and Bacchyl. 
ap. Schol. ad II. xii. 292; Ovid, Met. ii. 833 foil.; 
Fast. v. 605). 

Europa (Evpvirrj). One of the three main divi¬ 
sions of the ancient world. With the northern 
parts of it the ancients were very slightly ac¬ 
quainted — viz., what are now Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, aud Russia. They applied to 
this quarter the general name of Scandinavia, and 
thought it consisted of a number of islands. From 
the Portuguese Cape to the Ural Mountains, the 
length of modern Europe may be reckoned at about 
3300 miles, and from Cape Nord to Cape Matapau, 
about 2350. 

The etymologies given for the name Europa 
are numerous: (1) from the maiden Europa (q. v.); 
(2) from Eurus, the southeast wind; (3) from cvpvs 
and applied to the continent as distinguished 
from the islands, and hence = “ Broad Land,” au 
explanation favoured by Hermann; aud (4) from 
the Semitic erebh f “ darkness,” i. e. “ the laud of 
the setting sun,” or “land of the West.” 

As regards the progress of geographical dis¬ 
covery, it may be remarked that the earliest no¬ 
tices of Europe are in the writings of the Greeks, 
who inhabited the southeastern coruer of the 
continent. From this country the geographical 
knowledge of Europe extended by degrees to the 
west aud north. Homer was acquainted with the 
countries round the Aegean Sea. He had also a 
fairly accurate general notion respecting those 
which lie on the south coast of the Black Sea; but 
what he says about the countries west of Greece, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, is a mixture 
of fable and truth, in which the fabulous part pre¬ 
vails. It would seem that, in his age, these seas 
were not yet visited by his countrymen, aud that 
he obtained his knowledge from the Phoenicians, 
who had probably for some time sailed to these 
regions, but who, according to the coinmou policy 
of trading nations, spread abroad false accounts 
of these unknown countries, in order to deter other 
nations from following their track, and participat¬ 
ing in the advantages of this distant commerce. 
It is probable, also, that the Phoenicians long ex¬ 
cluded the Greeks from the navigation of the Med¬ 
iterranean ; for when the latter began to form set¬ 
tlements beyoud their native couutry, they first 
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occupied the shores of the Aegean, and afterwards 
those of the Black Sea. As the European shores 
of this last - mentioned sea were not very well 
adapted for agriculture, their early settlements 
were mostly on the Asiatic coasts, and, conse¬ 
quently, little addition was made by these colonies 
to the geographical knowledge of Europe. But 
the navigation of the Phoenicians was checked in 
the middle of the sixth century before Christ, ap¬ 
parently because of their subjugation by the Per¬ 
sians. About this time, also, the Greeks began to 
form settlements in the southern parts of Italy and 
on the island of Sicily, and to navigate the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea to its full extent. Accordingly, we 
find that in the time of Herodotus (b.c. 450) not 
only the countries on each side of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
wore knowu to the Greeks, but that, following the 
track of the Phoenicians, they ventured to pass the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to sail as far as the Cas- 
siterides, or Tin Islands, by which name the Scilly 
Isles and a part of Cornwall must be understood. 
It is even reported that some of their navigators 
sailed through the English Channel and entered 
the North Sea, and perhaps even the Baltic. (See 
Antichan, Les Grands Voyages de LMcouvertes des 
Anciens [Paris, 1891]). Thus a considerable part 
of the coasts of Europe was discovered, while 
the interior remained almost unknown. When 
the Romans began their conqnests, this deficiency 
was partly supplied. The conquest of Italy was 
followed by that of Spain and the southern parts 
of Gaul, and, not long afterwards, Sicily, Greece, 
and Macedonia were added. Caesar conquered j 
Gaul and the countries west of the Rhine, together 
with the districts lying between the different arms 
by which that river enters the sea. His two ex¬ 
peditious into Britain made known also, in some 
measure, the nature of that islaud and the charac¬ 
ter of its inhabitants. (See Britannia.) Thus, 
in the course of little more than two huudred 
years, the interior of all those countries was ex¬ 
plored, the shores of which had been previously 
kuown. In the meantime, nothiug was added to 
the knowledge of the coasts, the Greeks haviug 
lost their spirit of discovery by sea, and the Ro¬ 
mans not being inclined to naval enterprise. After 
the establishment of imperial power at Rome, the 
conquests of the Romans weut on at a much slower 
rate, and the boundaries of the Empire soou be¬ 
came stationary. This circumstance must be 
attributed chiefly to the nature of the countries 
which were contiguous to those boundaries. The 
regions north of the Danube are mostly plains, and 
at that time were inhabited only by wandering 
tribes, who could not be subjected to a regular 
government. Such, at least, are the countries ex¬ 
tending between the Carpathian Mountains and j 
the Black Sea, and therefore the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan was of short continuance aud speedily 
abandoned. The countries between the Alps and 
the Danube were soon added to the Empire; but 
as the uations who inhabited the tracts north of 
4 hat river had not giveu up a nomadic life, they 
were enabled to elude the Roman yoke. (See Ger¬ 
mania.) The most important addition to the Empire 
and to geographical knowledge was the couquest 
of Britain during the first century after Christ, to 
which, in the following century, the south of Scot¬ 
land was added. Nothing seems to have been gained 
afterwards. The geography of Ptolemy contains a 


considerable number of names of nations, place*, 
aud rivers in those countries which were not sub¬ 
jected to the Romans. Probably they were ob¬ 
tained from natives and from Roman traders who 
had veutured to penetrate beyond the boundaries 
of the Empire. But these brief notices are very 
vague, and in most cases it is very difficult to de¬ 
termine what plaees and persons are indicated. 
See Geographia. 

Europua (Evpanror). See Rhagae ; Titaresiis. 

Eurotas (E vparas). The chief river iu Laconia, 
ou which Sparta stood, rises iu Mouut Boreum, in 
Arcadia, and flows into the Laconian Gulf (Tbnc. 
ii. 139). 

Ennui (Evpor). The east wind, properly the east- 
southeast (Horn. II. ii. 145). 

Euxyftlua (E vpvakos). (1) One of the Argouants 
and also of the Epigoni (q. v.). (2) A Trojan, son 

of Opheltius, and one of the followers of Aeueas. 
Vergil has immortalized the inseparable friendship 
between him and Nisns. See Nisus. 

Euryb&tes (Evpv^drrjs). The herald of Odys¬ 
seus, whom he followed to Troy (Horn. II. i. 319, 
etc.). 

Euryb&tua ( Evpvparos ). An Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sura of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, deserted to Cy¬ 
rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
consequence of this treachery his name passed 
into a proverb among the Greeks (Aesch. in Ctes. 
43). 

Eurybia (Evpvfila). Daughter of Pontns aud 
Gaea, and mother of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perse* 
(Hesiod. Theog. 375). 

Eurybi&des (Evpv^iddrfs). A Spartan, command¬ 
er of the combiued Grecian fleet at the battle* 
of Artemisinin and Salamis. Although Sparta sent 
only ten ships, he was appointed to this office, 
by the desire of the allies, who refused to obey an 
Athenian (Herod, viii. 3). See Themistocles. 

Euryclda (EvpvicXcia). The daughter of Ops, and 
purchased by Laertes of Ithaca. She reared Te* 
lemachus, and when Odysseus returned home, rec¬ 
ognized him in his beggar’s disguise by a scar 
(Odyss. xix. 385, etc.). See Odysseus. 

Eurydlcd ( EvpvdUrj ). (1) The wife of Orpheus, 

who, while fleeing before Aristaeus, was bitten 
by a serpent iu the grass aud died of the wound. 
Her disconsolate husband determined to descend 
to the lower world, to endeavour to proenre her 
restoration to life. Pluto and Persephoud listened 
to his prayer; and Eurydicd was allowed to re¬ 
turn, ou the express condition that Orpheus should 
not look back upon her till they had arrived in 
the regious of day. Fearing that she might not 
be following him, the anxious husband looked 
back and thereby lost her. (See Orpheus.) i2> 
The wife of Amyntas, king of Macedonia (Justin, 
vii. 4, 5). She had, by her husband Alexander, 
Pefdiccas and Philip, and one daughter called 
Euryoud, who was married to Ptolemy Alorites. 
A criminal infatuation for her daughter’s hus¬ 
band, to whom she offered her haud and the 
kingdom, made her conspire against Amyntas, 
who must have fallen a victim to her infidelity, 
had not Enryond discovered it. Amyntas for¬ 
gave her. Alexander ascended the throne after 
his father’s death, and perished by the ambition 
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of bis mother. Perdiccas, who succeeded him, 
shared his fate; but Philip, who was the uext iu 
succession, secured himself against all attempts 
from his mother, and ascended the throne with 
peace and uuiversal satisfaction. Eurydic^ fled 
to Iphicrates, the Athenian general, for protec¬ 
tion. The manner of her death is unknown. (3) 
A daughter of Autipater, and the wife of Ptolemy 
I. of Egypt, by whom she had several children. 
After the death of Alexander the Great she pro¬ 
ceeded to Alexaudria for the purpose of rejoining 
her husband, and brought with her Berenice, 
her niece, who proved the source of all her mis¬ 
fortunes; for Berenice inspired Ptolemy with so 
strong a passion that he took her as his second 
wife, and allowed himself to be controlled by her 
influence (Plut. Pyrr. 4). Eurydic6 and her children 
retired to the court of Seleucus, king of Syria. 
One of her daughters subsequently married Agath- 
ocles, son of Lysimachus; aud another, Deme- 
trins Poliorcetes. Ptolemy Cerauuns, the eldest 
of her sons, seized upon the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia. Eurydic6 followed him to that country, 
and contributed to conciliate the minds of the 
Macedonians towards him, through the respect 
which they entertained for the memory of her 
father Antipater. Ptolemy Ceraunus having beeu 
slain, B.c. 2k), in a battle against the Gauls, Mace¬ 
donia was delivered up to the ravages of these bar¬ 
barians, and Eurydic^ fled for protection to the city 
of Cassandrea. In order to attach the inhabitants 
more strongly to her interests, she gave them their 
freedom; and they, through gratitude, established 
a festival called after her, Eurydicea. The rest of 
her history is not known. (4) A daughter of Arnyu- 
tas and CynanA Her previous name was Adea, 
afterwards changed to EurydicA She married 
Arrhidaeus, the half-brother of Alexander, and for 
some time, through the aid of Cassander, defended 
Macedonia against Polysperchon aud Olympias. 
Having been forsaken, at length, by her own troops, 


she fell into the hands of Olympias, to¬ 
gether with her husband. Both were 
put to death by that queen (Justin, 
xiv. 5). 

Euryldchus (EvpvXo^or). A compan¬ 
ion of Odysseus, and the ouly oue that 
escaped from the house of Circ£ when 
his friends were metamorphosed iuto 
swine (Horn. Od. x. 203, xi. 23, etc.). 

EurymSdon ( Evpvpibtav ). Son of 
Thuclee, an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuo.iii.80,81,85). 

EurymSdon (Evpvptdwv). A small 
river in Pamphylia, celebrated for the 
victory which Cimon gained over the 
Persians on its banks (b.c. 469). 

EurymSnae (E vpvpfvai). A town 
of Magnesia in Thessaly, east of Ossa 
(Livy, xxxix. 25). 

Euxymus (E vpvfAos). Father of the 
seer Telemus, who is hence called Enry- 
mides ( Odyts . ix. 509). 

Euryn6m6 (E vpwoprj ). Daughter 
of Oceanus, and mother of Leucothoe 
(Apollod. i. 2. 2). By Zeus she became 
the mother of the Charites or of Aro- 
pus (Hes. Theog. 908). Eurynoml is 
also a surname of Artemis at Phi- 
galea in Arcadia, where she was represented as a 
mermaid. 

Eurj^phon (E vpv<f>a>v). A Cnidiau physician, a 
contemporary of Hippocrates, but probably older 
in years, since he is deemed the author of the Cui- 
dian aphorisms (Kvibiat Tvapai) which are quoted 
by Hippocrates. 

Eurjfpon (EvpxmS>v\ otherwise called Eurytton 
(Evpurioiv). Grandsou of Procles. He was the 
third king of that house at Sparta, and thence¬ 
forward gave it the name of Enrypontidae. 

Eurypylus ( EvpvirvXos ). (1) Son of Enaemon, 

aud leader of a body of troops before Troy. (2) 
Son of Poseidou aud Astypalaea, king of Cos, 
killed by Heracles. (3) Son of Poseidon and Asty¬ 
palaea, king of the Meropes of Cos. He was slain 
by Heracles, who had been driven on to the coast 
on his return from Troy. The struggle was a bard 
one. but Heracles was assisted by Zeus. The daugh¬ 
ter of Enrypylus, Chalciop6, became mother of Thes- 
salus by Heracles. (4) Son of Telephus aud Agty- 
ocb6. Astyoch^, bribed by her brother Priam with 
the present of a golden vine, persuaded Eurypylns 
to bring the last succour to the Trojans shortly 
before the fall of the city. After performing deeds 
of bravery, he fell by the hand of Neoptolemus. 
(5) Sou of Enaemon, king of Ormenium in Thes¬ 
saly, one of the suitors of Helen. He was among 
the bravest of the Greek heroes who fought before 
Troy, and of bis own accord offered to engage Hec¬ 
tor in single combat. Iu the later story he ap¬ 
pears iu connection with the worship of Dionysus. 
At the division of the Trojan spoil he received an* 
image of Dionysus, made by Hephaestus and pre¬ 
sented to Dardanus. This had been kept in a 
chest as a Palladium. When Eurypylus opened 
the chest and beheld the image he fell into a mad¬ 
ness. The Delphic oracle promised that he should 
be healed if he dedicated the image iu a spot 
where men offered barbaric sacrifices. According- 
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ly he dedicated it at Aroe in Achaea, where an 
offering of the finest youth aud fairest virgin was 
made annually to Artemis. The bloody act was 
abolished, and the milder service of Diouysus in¬ 
troduced in its place. 

Eurys&ces (E vpvo-dicrjf). The son of the Tela- 
monian Aias and Tecmessa. An Athenian tradition 
made him and his brother Philaeus to have given 
up to Athens the island of Salamis in return for 
the rights of Athenian citizenship (Pausau. i. 
35, $2). 

EurysthBnea (Evpvo-Oeurjs). A son of Aristode- 
miis, who reigned conjointly with his twin-brother 
Procles at 8parta. It was not known which of 
the two was born first; the mother, who wished 
to see both her sons raised on the throne, refused 
to declare it; aud they were both appointed kings 
of Sparta by order of the oracle of Delphi, B.c. 
1102. After the death of the two brothers, the 
Lacedaemouians, who knew not to what family 
the right of seniority and succession belonged, 
permitted two kiugs to sit on the throne, one of 
each family. The descendants of Enrysthenes 
were called Eurysthenidae, aud those of Procles, 
Proclidae. It was inconsistent with the laws of 
Sparta for two kings of the same family to ascend 
the throne together, yet that law was sometimes 
violated by oppression and tyranny. Eurystheues 
bad a son called Agis, who succeeded him. His 
descendants were called Agidae. There sat on the 
throne of Sparta thirty-one kings of the family of 
Enrysthenes, aud only twenty-four of the Proclidae. 
The former were the more illustrious (Herod, iv. 
147, vi. 52; Pausau. iii. 1). 

Eurystheus (Evpvardtvs). Son of Stlienelus and 
Nicippd. (See Perseus.) He was king of Myce¬ 
nae, aud through the cunning of Her6 got power 
over Heracles, and imposed upon him the cele¬ 
brated twelve labours. In pursuing the children 
of Heracles, and attempting to bring about by 
force their expulsion from Attica, he was defeated 
aud slain in his flight by Hyllns. See Hyllus. 

Eurytis. A patronymic of Iold, daughter of 
Eurytus (Ovid, Met. ix. 395). 

Eur$tUB (Evpvros). A skilled archer who was 
king of Oechalia, aud father of Iold. See Her¬ 
acles, p. 792. 

Eusebius (Evo-tfiios). (1) PamphIli. One of the 
most distinguished of the earlier Cliristiau writers, 
the friend of Constantine, boru in Palestine, prob¬ 
ably at Caesarea, about a.d. 264. He pursued his 
studies at Antioch, aud is believed to have received 
holy orders from Agapius, bishop of Caesarea. 
After having been ordained presbyter, he set up a 
school in his native city, and formed an intimate 
acquaiutauce with Pamphilus, bishop of Caesarea, 
who suffered martyrdom nuder Galerius, a.d. 309, 
and in memory of whose friendship he added to 
his name the term Pamphili —i. e. (the friend) of 
Pamphilus. After the martyrdom of his friend he 
removed to Tyre, and theuce to Egypt, where he 
himself was imprisoned. On his return from 
Egypt, he succeeded Agapius in the see of Caesa¬ 
rea, a.d. 315. In common with many other bish¬ 
ops of Palestine, he at first espoused the cause of 
Arius; but at the Council of Nice, in 325, where 
the emperor Constantine assigned to Eusebius the 
office of opening the session of the assembly, the 
opinions of the heresiarch were condemned. He i 


is said, however, to have raised some objections to 
the words “cousubstantial with the Father,” as 
applied to the Son in the Nicene creed. His inti¬ 
macy with his namesake Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
media, who openly espoused the canse of Arius, led 
him also to favour the same, and to nse his influ¬ 
ence with the emperor for the purpose of reinstating 
Arius in the Church, in defiance of the opposition 
of Athanasius. The party to which he attached 
himself were called Eusebians, from their leader 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and they seem to hare 
acted in a great degree through hostility towards 
Athanasius aud his supporters, as they did not, as 
yet, openly advocate the objectionable teuets of 
Arius, who had himself apparently submitted to 
the decrees of the Couucil of Nice. Eusebius was 
| deputed by the Council of Tyre to defend before 
| Constantine the judgment which it bad passed 
against Athanasius. The part which he took in 
this controversy caused him to be stigmatized as 
au Arian, though it appears that he fully admitted 
the divinity of Christ. He was, however, unwilling 
to believe him avvaidios or “ co-eternal ” with the 
Father. He was much in favour with Constan¬ 
tine, with whom he maintained a correspondence. 
He died soou after his imperial patron, iu 339 or 
340. 

Eusebius was one of the most learned men 
of his time. He had read all sorts of Greek au¬ 
thors, whether philosophers, historians, or divines, 
of Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia, Europe, and Africa AU 
his studies were directed towards the religion 
which he professed, and if he cultivated chronol- 
ogy, it was with the view of establishing on a 
solid basis the confidence to which the historical 
books of the Old Testament present a claim. He 
exhibited the fruits of his researches iu a Chron¬ 
icle, or Universal History (Uavrodaini 'Ioropia), di¬ 
vided into two books. In the first of these, to which 
he gave the name of M Chrouography ” (Xpowcypa- 
he relates the origiu and the history of all 
nations and empires, from the creation of the world 
down to a.d. 325. In this first portion of the work, 
Eusebius introduced extracts from various histori¬ 
cal writers whose productions are now lost, such 
as Alexander Polyhistor, Berosns, Amydeuua, Ma- 
netho, etc. The second part, entitled u Chronical 
Canon ” (Xpovucos Kawiw), consisted of synchronis¬ 
tic tables, giving, by periods of ten years each, the 
names of sovereigns, aud the principal events which 
had taken place, from the call of Abraham ( b c. 
2017). In compiling this part of his labours Ense- 
bius availed himself of the Chrouography of Sex¬ 
tus Iuliu8 African us, which he inserted almost 
entire in his Canon, completing it by the aid of 
Manetho, Iosephus, and other historians. This he 
continued also to his own times. We possess a 
Latin translation of this chrouicle, made by St. 
Jerome; it is not, however, a simple version, sinoe 
this father continued the dates down to the year 
378, and made several changes also in the first 
part of the work. The Greek text itself is lost; 
and though Georgius Syncellus has inserted many 
fragments of it in his Chronicle, and Eusebius him¬ 
self has doue the same in his Praeparatio Free- 
gelica , the remembrance of this original text was 
so far lost, that doubts began to be entertained 
whether that of the first book had ever existed, 
some critics being persuaded that Ensebius had 
written no other chronological work besides his 
Canon. Joseph Scaliger, however, undertook to 
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reconstruct the first book of the work, by nuiting 
all the fragments scattered throughout the writ¬ 
ings of the various authors to whom allusion has 
beeu made. The whole subject has at leugth been 
cleared up in later times, aud all uucertaiuty on this 
point lias been put completely to rest since 1792, 
when au Armenian of Constantinople, named Geor¬ 
gius Iohaunis, discovered au Armenian translation 
of the entire work. The first book of the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, with which we are made acquainted 
through the medium of this translation, is preced¬ 
ed by a preface, in which the author gives an ac¬ 
count of the plan and difficulty of his undertaking. 
It is divided into forty-eight chapters, of which 
the first twenty-two embrace the chronology of 
the Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Medea, Lydians, Per¬ 
sians, Hebrews, and Egyptians, comprehending 
under the latter head the dynasty of the Ptolemies. 
The remaining chapters, from the twenty-third to 
the forty-eighth, are devoted to the chronology of 
the Greeks aud Romans, down to the time of Ju¬ 
lius Caesar. 

Ensebins was also the author of au Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History (’ExjcXyprutcrrtici} 'Ioropm), in ten books, 
from the origin of Christianity down to a.d. 324, 
a year which immediately preceded the triumph 
of the Catholic church over Arianism. This his¬ 
tory was translated into Latin by Rufinns, a priest 
of Aquilea, in the fourth century, who made, how¬ 
ever, retrenchments as well as additions, aud added 
a supplement in two books, which extends to the 
death of Theodosius the Great. 

The other works of Eusebius which have relation 
to the department of ecclesiastical history are the 
following: (1) Htpi rdtp ev HaXaioripg Maprrvprjo-dp - 
r«*% ** Of those w ho suffered martyrdom iu Pales¬ 
tine.” The period referred to is the persecution of 
Dioclesian and Maximin, from 303 to 309. (2) Adyos 
TpiaKovratTTfpiKoty “ Thirty-year Discourse,” i. e. au 
eloge on Constantine, pronounced iu the thirtieth 
year of his reigu, a.d. 335. (3) Utp't rov Kara Oeop 

Btov to v M axapiov Ktovorairrivov tov BatrcAcW. A 
life of Constautiue,iu four books. (4) Tap *Ap^atW 
M aprrvpwu 2vvay<ayrj t “A Collection of Aucieut Mar¬ 
tyrs.” This work is lost, but many fragments have 
beeu preserved by the legendary writers of subse¬ 
quent ages. (5) A life of Pamphilus,of which there 
remains a solitary fragment. (6) ncpi tup Kara Arn- 
\Popovr K aipovt er Ai a<f>opoit IloXsaiP *Ad\rj<rdirra>v 
'AytW M aprvp&v, “ Of the holy martyrs that have 
contended for the faith at varions times aud in va¬ 
rious places.” Another work of Eusebius forms the 
principal one of his theological writings. This is 
his (7) EvayyfXucrjf nponapaaxfvrjy or 

Praeparatio Er angelica. This work, though its sub¬ 
ject is one entirely sacred in its nature, yet con¬ 
tains a great number of valuable notices respecting 
the mythology of the pagau nations, and the phi¬ 
losophy of the Greeks in particular. We fiud in it, 
also, uumerous passages taken from more than four 
huudred profane writers, and in this list are many 
whose productions are now lost. The Praepara- 
tio Evangel ica is addressed to Theodotns, bishop 
of Laodicea, and is divided into fifteen books. To 
prepare his readers for a demonstration of evan¬ 
gelical trnths by reasons purely philosophical, 
and, by collecting together a mass of citations 
drawn from profane authors, to show how far su¬ 
perior Christianity is to all the systems of the 
pagan world—such is the object of Eusebius in the 
work under consideration. In the first six books 


he proves the futility of the heathen doctrines; 
the nine following ones develop the motives which 
have induced the followers of Christianity to pre¬ 
fer to them the Jewish system of theology as con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament. One must not omit 
another work of Eusebius, entitled (8) Tltpi tup 
Totukoap ’Opoparcap (p ttj Qcig T'pa<f>g, “ Of the places 
mentioned iu the sacred writings.” It was in two 
books. The second book, which treats of Pales¬ 
tine, has alone reached us; we have it in Greek, 
and also in a Latin version by St. Jerome. Still 
auother work of Eusebius, (9) 0 coffrdpeta, iu four 
books, was discovered in 1839 by Tattam iu au 
Italian monastery. Editions of the work on chro¬ 
nology are that of Scaliger (Leyden, 1659), aud that 
of Mai and Zohrab (Milan, 1818). The best edi¬ 
tions of the Ecclesiastical History are that of H. 
Stephens (Paris, 1544), reprinted with the Latin 
version of Christophorson, at Geneva, 1612; that 
of Heinichen (Leipzig, 1827); Burton (Oxford, 
1838; reprinted with au introduction by W. Bright, 
1872); and that of Migne in the Patrologia Graeco- 
Latina , vols. xix.-xxiv. (1857-66). The life of Con¬ 
stantine accompanies the first of these. The last 
edition of the entire work of Eusebius is that of 
Dindorf, in 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1867-71), unfinished. 
There is a translation of Eusebius iu Clark's 
Theological Library. See Scliaff, Church History 
(ii. 872-9). (2) A native of Emesa, snrnamed PiT- 

tAcus, slain iu 554 by order of tbe emperor Gallus, 
and to whom Amtnianus Marcellinus (xiv. 7) gives 
the title of concitatus orator. (3) A native of Myn- 
dus, iu Caria, a contemporary of the preceding. 
Enuapius makes mention of him in the life of 
Maximus; and, according to Wyttenbach, he is the 
same with a third Eusebius, of whom Stobaeus has 
left us two fragments. 

Eustathius (Evcrradiof). (1) An archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who flourished in the twelfth ceu- 
tury under the emperors Manuel, Alexius, and 
Audronicus Coranenus. He is celebrated for his 
erudition as a grammarian, and is especially known 
as a commentator on Homer aud Dionysius tho 
geographer. It is evident, however, that iu the 
former of these commentaries (IlapcK/SoXcii) he is 
largely indebted to the Deipnosophistae of Atlie- 
naeus. The commentary of Eustathius was united 
to the edition of Homer which appeared at Rome 
(1542-50) in 3 vols., and was reprinted at Basle 
(1560), also in 3 vols. The best edition is the Leip¬ 
zig one of 1825-30, 6 vols., by G. Stall ban in; for 
that of Politus, undertaken in 17:10, with a Latin 
version, was uever finished. The three volumes 
of it which appeared at Florence (1730-35) extend 
only to the end of the fifth book of the Iliad. 
Mttller aud Baumgarten-Crusius have performed a 
valuable service for the student, in publishing ex¬ 
tracts from Eustathius along with the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The commentary on Dionysius 
is less valuable, from the scanty nature, most prob¬ 
ably, of the materials employed. A commentary on 
Pindar is lost, with the exception of the Prooemi- 
um , which has been edited by Schneidewin (Got¬ 
tingen, 1837). Some letters of the archbishop 
are to be found iu the public libraries of Europe, 
of which a part was edited by Tafel in 1832. 
Eustathius died about the year 1194. (2) A na¬ 

tive of Egypt, called by some Eumathius, and 
styled in one manuscript npwroi/o/StXiWtpo? icat 
piyas yapro<£vXaf, “ Protonoliilissimus and great 
archivist.” He was the author of a romance, en- 
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titled, To kclQ' 'Yaplvrjv Kai 'Yapivlav Apapa, u Hys- 
mine and Hysminias.” It is a lifeless performance. 
The work has been twice published—first at Paris 
(1618), with the version, and under the care, of 
Gaulmin, and again by Teucher (Leipzig, 1792). 
This last contains merely the text aud the version 
■of Gauluiin, without either preface or notes. (3) 
An ancient jurist, called Eustathius Romanus, 
who wrote a work called 'Ynopvrjpa and another 
< Ilfot 'YirofdoXov ). The so-called Practica is not 
his. 

Eustratius (Evorpanos), A late commentator 
on Aristotle. He lived about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, as metropolitan of Nicaea under 
the emperor Alexis Comneuns. Two of his works 
are now extant in a fragmentary condition—(1) a 
commentary on the second book of the Analytica; 
and (2) a commentary on the Ethica Nioomachea — 
this last being in part the work of other scholars. 
In the Middle Ages these commentaries were mnch 
read in the Latin version of Robert of Lincoln. 

Eustylos (tvoTvXos). See Templum. 

Euterpl (Eirrifmrj). One of the Muses. She 
presided over music, and is generally represented 
as holding two flutes. To her 
was ascribed by the poets the 
invention of the tragic chorus. 

The name means “ the well-de- 
lighting one,” from t tf , u well,” 
and T(pn<o y “ to delight.” See 
Musak. 

Enthycr&tes ( EvOvKpanjs ). 

A sculptor of Sicyon, sou and 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished 
about b.c; 300. He was pecul 
iarly happy in the proportions 
of liis statues. Those of Her¬ 
acles and Alexander were in 
general esteem, and particu¬ 
larly one of Medea, which was 
borue on a chariot by four 
horses (Plin. H. N. xxxiv.8). 

Euthydemus ( EvOvdrjpos ). 

A sophist of Chios, who, with 
his brother Dionysodorus, mi¬ 
grated to Thurii iu Italy. He 
gives its name to one of the 
dialogues of Plato, in which the philosophical pre¬ 
tensions of Euthydemus aud his brother are ridi¬ 
culed. 

Euth^na (c GOvva) and (in late Greek only) Eu- 
thyn6 (tCOvvrj). A settlement of account. At 
Athens all officials were bound to give an account 
of their administration at the end of their term of 
office. This account was rendered to the Xoytorm, 
assisted by ten tvOvvoi, or special auditors. (See 
Logistae.) Within a period of thirty days after 
the term of office had come to an end, these func¬ 
tionaries issned, to all whom it might concern, a 
public notice to lay before them any complaints 
they might have to make against the retiring 
officials. Iu case such complaints were made, the 
matter was bronght to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allowed to leave the country, or 
take any measure affecting his property, or take 
another office, before his account was given. See 
the law cited in Andoc. x.39; Boeckh, Public Econ. 
i. pp. 254 foil. 

Eutoclus (Evtokios)- A native of Ascalon of 



Euterptf.the Museof Lyr¬ 
ic Poetry. (From a 
statue iu the Vatican.) 


about a.d. 560. He is known for his commentaries 
on Apollonius of Perga, the geometrician, aud Ar¬ 
chimedes, four of which have been preserved. 

Eutrap&lus ( EvrpcnrtXos ). “ Ready - witted* 

The nickname of a Roman knight, Publius Vo- 
lumnius, who was the boon companion of Autony 
iu his debauches. His mistress, Cytheris, called 
after him Volumnia, was given by him to Antony 
(Cic. Ad Att. xv. 8.1; Hor. Epist. i. 18.31). 

Eutrftaia (ECrpgats). A small town in Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataea with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who had therein the name Eutre* 
sites. It was said to have once been the home of 
Zetbus and Amphion (Horn. 17. ii. 502). 

Eutropius. (1) A Latin historian of the fourth 
century. He bore arms under Julian iu his expe¬ 
dition against the Parthians, as he himself informs 
us (x. 16), aud iB thought to have risen to senato¬ 
rial rauk. Snidas makes him of Italian origin, 
while some modern writers, on the other hand, ad¬ 
vance the hypothesis that he was a native of Gaol, 
and was perhaps identical with the Eutropius to 
whom some of the letters of Symmachus are ad¬ 
dressed. The manuscripts give him the title of 
Vir Cl., which may stand for either Vir Clarissi- 
mus or Vir Consularis, but which in either sense 
indicates an advancement to some of the highest 
offices in the State. He wrote several works, of 
which the only one remaining is an abridg¬ 
ment of Roman history ( Breviarium ah Vrbe 
Condita) t iu ten books. It is a brief aud dry 
outline, without either elegance or ornament, 
yet containing certain facts which are nowhere 
else mentioned. The work commences with the 
foundation of the city, and is carried ou to the 
death of Jovian, a.d. 364. At the close of this 
work Eutropius announces his intention of con¬ 
tinuing the narrative in a more elevated style, in¬ 
asmuch as he will have to treat of great person¬ 
ages still living. It does not appear that he ever 
carried this plan into execution. The best edi¬ 
tions are those of Grosse (Halle, 1813), Hartel (Ber¬ 
lin, 1872), and of Droysen (Berlin, 1878). There is 
a lexicon to Eutropius by Eicbert (Breslau, 1850). 
On his style see Sorn, Die Sprachgebrauch dcs Eutro- 
piu8 t pt. i. (Halle in Austria, 1888), pt. ii. (Laibach, 
1889). The Breviatium was translated into Greek 
by one Paeanius, whose version is still in great 
part extant, and is edited in Droyseu’s editiou of 
Eutropius. See Dnncker, De Paeanio Eutropii /a* 
terprete (Greiffenberg, 1880). See, also, Historia 
Miscella. (2) A eunuch and minister of the em¬ 
peror Arcadius, who rose by infamous practices 
from the lowest condition to the highest pitch 
of opuleuce and power. He was probably a na¬ 
tive of Asia, was made chamberlain to the em¬ 
peror in the year a.d. 395, and, after the fall of 
Rufinus, succeeded that minister in the confidence 
of his master, and rose to unlimited authority. He 
was even created consul, a disgrace to Rome never 
before equalled. An insult offered to the empress 
was the cause of his overthrow; and he was sent 
into perpetual exile at Cyprus. He w T as soon 
afterwards, however, brought back on another 
charge ; and after being condemned, was behead¬ 
ed iu 399 (Zosim. v. 10,18, etc.). 

Eutychldes (EvTv\idrjs). A sculptor of Sicyon, 
a pupil of Lysippus. He flourished in B.c. 300. 

Euxinus Pontns. See Pontus Erxixus. 
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Evadn6 (Evdbvrj). A (laughter of Iphis or Iplii- 
cles of Argos, who slighted the addresses of Apol¬ 
lo, and married Capaneus (q. v.), one of the seven 
chiefs who went against Thebes. When her hus¬ 
band had been struck with thunder by Zeus for 
his blasphemies and impiety, and his ashes had been 
separated from those of the rest of the Argives, she 
threw herself on his burning pile and perished in 
the flames (Verg. Aen. vi. 447; Stat. Theb. xii. 800). 

Evag6raa (E vayopas). King of Salamis, in Cy¬ 
prus, from about B.c. 410 to 374. He was assisted 
by the Athenians in his wars against the Persians 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 1, $ 29). There is extant an oration 
of Isocrates in praise of Evagoras and addressed 
to his son Nicocles, who succeeded him. 

Evander (Evavdpos, “ the good man ”). A figure 
in Latin mythology. He was said to be the bod 
of Hermes and an Arcadian nymph (Pansan. viii. 
43, $ 2; Pint. Quaest. Bom. 53). Sixty years before 
the Trojan War he led a Pelasgian colony to Lati- 
om from Pallantium in Arcadia,and founded a city, 
Pallantium, near the Tiber, on the hill which was 
afterwards named after it the Palatine. Further 
it was said that he taught the rude inhabitants of 
the country writing, music, and other arts; and 
introduced from Arcadia the worship of certain 
gods, in particular of Pan, whom the Italians 
called Faunus, with the festival of the Luperca- 
lia (q. v.), which was held in his honour. Evan- 
der was worshipped at Rome among the heroes of 
the country (see Indigetes), and had an altar on 
the Aventine Hill. But the whole story is evi¬ 
dently an invention of Greek scholars, who de¬ 
rived the Lupercalia from the Arcadian Lycaea. 
The name Evavbpos is perhaps a translation of the 
Italian Faunus, while Canneuta, his mother, is an 
ancient Italian goddess; but on this, see Nettleship, 
Lectures and Essays, pp. 50 foil. 

Pallas, the sou of Evander, is in like manner a 
creatiou of the poets. In Vergil he marches, at 
the command of his father, to assist Aeneas, and 
falls in siugle combat with Turnus. (See Verg. 
Aen. viii. 575.) Evauder had also two daughters, 
Kom6 and Dyna. 

BvarchUB (E ifapxor). A river of Asia Minor, 
flowing into the Euxiue, to the southeast of Sino¬ 
pe. It formed the aucient boundary between 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 

Eventus. See Bonus Eventus. 


Evenus (E flrjvns). (1) A river of Aetolia, rising 
in Mouut Oeta, and flowing into the sea, 120 sta¬ 
dia west of Antirrhium. It derived its name from 
Evenus, the father of Marpessa, who was carried 
off by Idas, the son of Aphareus; and Evenus, be¬ 
ing unable to overtake the latter, threw himself 
into the river, w hich was henceforth called after 
him. (2) A river of Mysia, falling into the Sinus 
Elalticus near Pitan& 


EverrictUum. A 
fishing-net which, 
as appears from 
the annexed illus- 
tratiou, did not 
differ from our 
own. See Varr. 
B. R. iii. 17. 7. 

Evictio. Iu Ro¬ 
man law erincere 
person of a thing 



Everriculum. (Fresco in the Palace of 
Titus, Rome.) 


means generally to deprive a 
or right, of which he is in the 


enjoyment, by legal process; but the commonest 
case of evictio is that of the contract of sale. 
(See Emptio et Venditio.) The vendor not be¬ 
ing bound to make the purchaser owner of the 
thing sold {Dig. xix. 1. 11. 2), things were often 
bought and sold which did not belong to the ven¬ 
dor; and as the latter could give no better title 
than he had himself, the purchaser was liable to 
be deprived of the res vendtta (i. e. “evicted”) by 
the lawful owner. Origiually there seems to have 
beeu no obligation on the veudor to compensate 
on such eviction, except in sales by mancipation, 
when the vendor was bound to return double the 
price to the purchaser, in such an event (Paul. 
Sent. rec. 2. 17. 3); but iu ordinary sales it seems 
to have become usual for the purchaser to stipu¬ 
late from the vendor for a penal sum of twice the 
amount of the purchase-money (stipulatio duplae ), 
if deprived of the property by any one with a bet¬ 
ter title. Eventually it became a general rule of 
law that if the purchaser was “evicted” by legal 
process, the vendor must indemnify him (Dig. xxi. 
2 . 1 ). 

Evius. 8ee Dionysus ; Euius. 

Evocati (those who are summoned or called 
out). The term applied in the Romau army to 
soldiers who had served their 
time and obtained their dis¬ 
missal, but who, upon the gen¬ 
eral summoning them by name, 
returned to the service on con¬ 
dition of receiving certain priv¬ 
ileges. These w^ere, exemption 
from all service except in battle, 
a rank and pay equal to those 
of the centurions, and prospect 
of advancement. The enlist¬ 
ment of evocati was especially 
common in the civil wars. Some¬ 
times they were distributed iu the legion, some¬ 
times they formed a special and select troop, di¬ 
vided into centuriae. We sometimes find them, in 
isolated instances, under the early Empire. On the 
difference between them and the reterani , see Ve- 
terani. They are represented on sepulchral mon¬ 
uments with the vine-rod (rifts) in one hand, a 
sword on the left side ( parazonium ), and a roll of 
paper, indicating, perhaps, their carte of discharge, 
in the other; as shown by the above illustration, 
from a sepulchral marble, winch also bears the in¬ 
scription Aur . Iulianus . Evok. See Cic. Fam. 
iii. (3; Caes. B. G. vii. 65; B. C. i. 17. 

Evocatio (calling out). The term for the sol¬ 
emn summons given to the tutelary gods of a be¬ 
sieged city to leave it, and to migrate to Rome. 
(See Macrob. Sat. iii. 9.) The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a temple 
at Rome. An example of a deity “evoked” in 
this way was Iuno Regina, who was originally 
worshipped at Veii, but afterwards had a temple 
in Rome on the Aventine. 

Exagia or Hexagia (t(dyia). See Pondera. 

Exagogl (*$ay<oyr)). An ejectment to test the 
right to property. See Exoulf.s Dike. 

Exagdgea Graphd (f£ay<oyfjs ypaffirj). An ac¬ 
tion which, it is claimed, might be instituted 
against one who, acting as icvpios of an Atheniau 
woman, married her to a foreigner in a foreign 
land (Att. Process , ed. Lipsius, p. 443 foil.). Our in¬ 
formation couceruiug this suit is very scanty. 



Evocatus. (Rich.) 
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EzaireBSoB Dik6 ((£aipi<r«as dUrj, also d<f>aipi~ 
(Tea)? dUrj). An action brought at Atheus to re¬ 
cover damages for the attempt to deprive the 
plaintiff of his slave; not when the defendant 
claimed property in the slave, but when he assert¬ 
ed him to be a freeman. As the condition of slav¬ 
ery at Athens incapacitated a man from taking 
any legal step in his own person, if a reputed slave 
wished to recover bis rights as a freeman, he could 
only do it by the assistance of one who was him¬ 
self a freeman, and who was said i£aip€i<r0ai or 
a<f)aipti<r$ai airr6v ds tksvOsplav (Lys. c. Panel. $ 10), 
in libertatem vindicare. 

Ezamen. See Libra. 

Exampaeus ('Egapiraios )• A fountain which, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 52), flows into the Hy- 
panis, where the river is four days’journey from the 
sea, and reuders bitter its waters that before were 
sweet. 

Bxauctoratio. See Exercitus; Missio. 

Exauguratio. The act of taking away from a 
place or thiug the sacred character which it had 
received by inaugurate , consecrate , or dedicate. 
That such an act was performed by the augurs, 
and never without consulting the pleasure of the 
gods by augurium , is implied in the name itself 
(Liv. i. 55; Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. iii. p. 162). 
Temples, chapels, and other consecrated places, as 
well as priests, were considered as belonging to 
the gods. No consecrated place whatever could be 
employed for any profane purpose, or dedicated to 
any other divinity than that to which it origi¬ 
nally belonged, without being previously exangti- 
rated; and priests could not give up their sacred 
fuuctions, nor could a vestal virgin, after the ex¬ 
piration of her thirty years of service, enter into 
matrimony, without first undergoing the process 
of exauguratio (Gellius, vi. (vii.) 7.4). 

Exceptio. See Actio. 

Excubiae. See Castra. 

Bxcubitdrea. A word which properly means 
watchmen or sentinels of any kind (Caes. B. G. vii. 
69), but is more particularly given to the soldiers of 
the cohort who guarded the palace of the Roman 
emperor (Suet. Ner. 8; Oth. 6). Their command¬ 
ing officer was called tribunus excubitor (Suet. 
Claud. 42). When the emperor went to an enter¬ 
tainment at the house of another person, the ex- 
cubitores appear to have accompanied him, and 
to have kept guard as in his own palace (Suet. 
Oth. 4). 

Excubitorium. A watch-house, station-house, 
or barracks for Roman soldiers or police (P. Viet. 
Sub Reg. Urb. Rom. ad tin.), as to which see the 
articles Castra ; Excubitores ; Vigiles. A very 
interesting excubitorium—that of the seventh 
battalion of city police—was discovered at Rome 
iu 1868, near the church of S. Crisogouo. It was 
originally a private house, rented for the use of a 
body of police, and so occupied for mauy years. 
The archaeological and historical interest of this 
building lies in the fact that the policemen, when 
off duty, bad amused themselves by writing on the 
walls, thus leaving us a very vivid picture of the 
daily routine of an ancient policeman’s life, and 
also of his sentiments, expressed in language that 
is always direct and plain, and frequently profane. 
See the essay by Henzen in the Annali delF Insti- 
tuto for 1869; Prof. Lanciaui’s Ancient Rome in the 


Light of Recent Discoveries , ch. viii. (Boston, 1888); 
Nocella, Le Inscrizione nelV Escubitorio della FI I** 
Coorte dd Vigili (Rome, 1887); Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, ii.pp. 257-260 (London, 1892); and 
the article Graffiti. 

Execution. See Bonorcm Emptio. 

Ex&dra (c*£« bpa). An alcove, or semi-circular 
extension of the colonnade iu a Greek gymnasium. 
It was furnished with seats on which the philoso¬ 
phers usually sat to talk with their disciples (Cic. 
N.D. i. 6). In private houses the exedra was a 
room iu tended for conversation, fitted with a 
bench running around the wall. See Gymnasium. 

Exegetes {(^gygrgs). An expounder, interpreter,, 
is used both in an ordinary and au official sense. 
A local guide or cicerone is so styled (Pausan. i. 41, 
$ 2); Aeschines, ridiculing Demosthenes for his 
condnct on the embassy, calls him the ('irjyrjrrr^ of 
the absurd stories with which he regaled his col¬ 
leagues (Aesch. De Fals. Leg. $ 40). More usually, 
however, the word was applied to any interpreter of 
laws, whether sacred or secular, but especially the 
former ( Etym. Mag. s. v.), as the Eupatridae (q. v.). 
Among the Eupatrids, again, the Enmolpidae (q. 
v.) were gyrjTai of a special class of sacred laws, 
those, namely, relating to the Eleusiuian myste¬ 
ries; these laws were nuwritten, and of immemo¬ 
rial antiquity ([Lys.] c. Andoc. $ 10). But with 
regard to the written aud civil laws of Athens in 
democratic times, the notion of several grammari¬ 
ans that there was a class of t£rjyrjfrai or expound¬ 
ers of them, answering to the Roman jurisconsults, 
is untenable, and indeed no longer held; the si¬ 
lence of the orators is sufficient proof that no such 
persons existed (Ruhuken on Timaeus, Lex. Plat. 
s. v.). In Athenian courts, both the dicasts and 
the presiding judges acted without the guidance 
of trained lawyers, and required the laws which 
they administered to be intelligible to plain men. 
At the same time, the conservatism of ancient re¬ 
ligion involved a frequeut appeal to experts in 
purely ceremonial matters. Thus, the guilt of a 
homicide and the punishment of it were to be de¬ 
termined by the law-courts; but if the homicide 
were proved accidental or justifiable, the ceremo¬ 
nial expiation, the reconciliation with the rela¬ 
tives of the deceased, and the disposal of the 
corpse remained as the province of §(gyrjTai. 

In an official sense, the exegetae were a board of 
three persons, to whom application might be made 
in matters relating to sacred law; they were all to 
be Eupatrids, and one of them necessarily a mem¬ 
ber of the family of the Enmolpidae. The mode 
of their appointment is not known ; and the ques¬ 
tion whether they took coguizance of all appeals 
from private persous like those mentioned above, 
or only of public matters, is open to some doubt. 
They atteuded iu the assembly of the people, and 
interpreted the btooTjpiai, or signs from heaven; 
they had thus the power of stoppiug the bnsiuess 
in hand, corresponding to the obnuntetio of the 
Roman augurs. But we may be sure that the 
democratic Athenians would not allow an ab»>* 
lute or irresponsible veto to these or any other 
officials; their action, like that of au Epistate* 
who refused to put the question to the vote, w« 
no doubt liable to impeachment; in practice it is 
probable that only a shower or other unmistaka¬ 
ble phenomenou was allowed to break up the 
meeting, so that their duty would be pnrely * 
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formal oue (Poll. viii. 124, 188; Etym. May. s. v.; 
Buhuken ou Timaeus; Mtiller ou Aescli. Eumen . 
pp. 162 foil.; Schoinauu, Antiq. i. 429, E. T.; Gil¬ 
bert, Staatsalterth. i. 360). 

Exercltus (or paros, arparevpa). A body of men 
organized aud armed for the defence of the State; 
ad army. 

1. Greek. The most military people among the 
Greeks were the Spartans, whose whole life was 
.spent in the practice of martial exercises, so that 
oven the meals shared in common by all free Spar¬ 
tan citizens (avtrtrtrta) were arranged with refer- 
once to military service. (See Syssitia.) With 
them the duty of actual service began with the 
twentieth year, aud did not end until their capacity 
for that service ceased to exist. After their six¬ 
tieth year, however, all Spartan soldiers were ex- 
oiopt from foreign duty. Iu the Lacedaemonian 
army, the heavy-armed troops (SnXirai) were origi¬ 
nally all citizens, but as early as the Persian Wars, 
the perioechi served side by side with the native 
£partaus, though in separate divisions (Xo^oc). 
Tbe Helots who accompanied the troops served as 
attendants ( {maowiajal) to the hoplites, and as 
light-armed troops in battle. (See Helotae; 
Hypaspistae.) A picked body of men (imretr) 
was formed from among the hoplites, aud served 
as a special body-guard to the kings. They were 
.300 in number, aud were all active, powerful young 
men under thirty years of age, selected and com¬ 
manded by three officers, known as imrayptrai. 
Tlie iirrrcU, as the name implies, must have beeu 
-originally horsemen, hut were no longer so in the 
time of the Persian Wars (Herod.viii. 124). A 
-corps of light infantry was formed iu the district 
of Sciritis, and was hence called Sciritae, the es¬ 
pecial duty assigned to them being the outpost 
service of the camp, reconnoitring on the march, 
and in battle the support of the left wing. From 
the end of the fifth century b.c., the Spartan army 
was divided into six morae (popai), each command¬ 
ed by a naXtpapxo* (Xen. Lac . 11. 4). As the num¬ 
ber of Spartan citizens decreased, these ultimately 
•composed merely the cadre of the mora, which were 
brought up to their full complement by the addi¬ 
tion of perioechi; though the officers were always 
Spartans, as w ere the members of the royal staff. 
Each mora was divided into four (or five) com¬ 
panies (Xo^ot). The cavalry played ouly an unim¬ 
portant part in the Spartau army. (See Hippeis.) 
In time of war the ephors (see Ephori) command¬ 
ed the veterau troops. In early times the kings | 
divided the supreme command between them, but 
after b.c. 512, only oue commanded, unless more 
than one general was needed from the circum¬ 
stances of the case. The Spartans maintained a 
fleet iu which Helots served as marines aud oars¬ 
men. In cases of great necessity these were some¬ 
times transferred to the army to serve as hoplites, 
in which case they received their freedom, and 
were then known as i/coda/uadm. The fleet was 
•commanded by vavapxot, or admirals. 

At Athens every freeborn roan was liable to 
military service, the only exceptions being the 
holders of public offices, aud, in early times, the 
very lowest class of citizens. Every youth on 
reaching his eighteenth year (tyqfHos) served for 
ten years, roost frequently on the frontier, duriug 
which time his military education was completed, 
^though he was then liable to serve at auy time up 
to his sixtieth year. In time of war the Assem- 
21 * 


bly fixed the number of men required for duty: in 
extreme cases a levee en masse (navorparid) was re¬ 
sorted to. Ten generals ( arparrjyoi ) were elected 
by the people annually, aud it was their duty to 
levy the troops and organize them in such a way 
that the meu of each tribe (<t>v\rj) were commanded 
by the same officer (<j>v\apxoi)> These phylarchs, 
as well as the taxiarchs ( ra£iapxoi) } or captains of 
companies, were elected by the people. This levy 
served as hoplites, while the men of the lowest 
class (Orjrfs) were some¬ 
times used as light-aimed 
troops (TTcXrdcmu), and 
sometimes with the fleet. 

As the age of military 
service extended from 
the eighteenth to the six¬ 
tieth year, there were 
thus forty-two classes of 
age, and every man was 
mustered in a list (xara- 
Xoyor) uuder the name 
of the Archou Eponymus 
uuder whom he first 
reached the military age 
(Schumann, Antiq. Greece, 

Eug. trans. p. 423; but cf. 

Aristotle, Polit. Ath. $ 53, 
with Kenyou’s note). The 
men of the first two classes 
who served ou the fron¬ 
tier were called. mpiVoXoi. 

After the twentieth year 
they could be sent on for¬ 
eign servioe. The army 
contained ten battalions 
(ra(( ir), sometimes called 
, of which the sub¬ 
divisions were called Xd- 
Xoi. The troops were 
sometimes equipped with 
the aid of the resident 
aliens (jitrotxoi) of Attica, 
and in earlier times by 
the contingents contrib¬ 
uted by the allies. From 
the time of Pericles ou, the cavalry received pay 
amounting to some four obols, or about $0.12 a 
day, with an allowance for the horseman’s attend¬ 
ant. On the cavalry, see Hippeis. 

In most of the other Greek States the hoplites, 
consisting of wealthy citizens, formed the main 
strength of the army, aud generally helped to turn 
the scale iu engagements iu which the light-armed 
troops and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought iu the <f>6\ay£ (q. v.), iu closely serried 
lines eight deep. The flower of the troops were 
stationed on the right wing as the post of honour, 
to advance to meet the foe amid the singing of the 
paean. When at a distance of about 200 yards, at 
the signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle-cry 
(aXaXa) and charged either at a ruu or at qnick 
step. It was only the Spartans who slowly ad¬ 
vanced at an even pace and to the sound of flutes. 
A request for permission to bury the dead was the 
formal admissiou of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory was a trophy composed of the armour 
captured from the defeated side. It was usual to 
joiu battle on grouud which was suitable for the 
phalanx. The Pelopouuesian War was the rneaus 
of introducing many innovations, including the 
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formation of a regular force of light infantry, 
called ircXraoTat (q. v.). Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of Greek 
warfare was the famous retreat of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand, the first important mercenary army among 
the Greeks which tried to make the phalaux of 
hoplites suit the ground better, aud to utilize at 
the same time the light infantry, or peltasts, and 
the yvpvrjrec (spearmen, bowmen, and slingers). 
Iphicrates, the first distinguished general of mer¬ 
cenary troops, introduced a lighter equipment by 
substituting a small ntXrrj for the heavy shield, 
adopting a longer sword and spear, lighter shoes, 
aud a linen corslet. 

In the course of the fourth century b.c. the army 
composed of civilians gave way more and more to 
the mercenary army, which, by its iutimate knowl¬ 
edge of the use of its weapons, gained an immense 
advantage in actual war. An important novelty was 
the oblique battle-order, the discovery of Eparai- 
nondas (q. v.). Iu this the great mass and strength 
of the hoplites was drawn up in considerable depth 
on one of the two wings, without any expansion 
of the front. The hoplites could thus make a vig¬ 
orous attack on the centre of the enemy’s wing, 
while the true centre and the other wing of the as¬ 
sailants were held in reserve, with a view to ad¬ 
vancing later to crush the enemy. 

The Macedonian method of warfare, invented by 
King Philip II. and his son Alexander the Great, was 
based upon the Greek military organization adapted 
to Macedonian requirements. For this purpose, that 
organization was duly developed, and the different 
parts of the army, the infantry aud cavalry, light 
and heavy-armed troops, military levies, allies aud 
mercenary troops, were blended together into a 
far freer and more effective system than the Greeks 
ever attained iu their art of war. Iu point of 
numbers the strongest component part of the Ma¬ 
cedonian army, as elsewhere, was the heavy and 
light infantry. The former consisted of the nc(f- 
rcupoi , a body of Macedonians of free but not noble 
origin, corresponding to the Greek hoplites, though 
not so heavily armed. Like the hoplites, they 
fought in a phalanx, but this was generally deeper 
than theirs, beiug eight and afterwards sixteen 
men deep. They formed six rd£ctr, corresponding 
to the uumber of the districts of Macedonia, each 
of which was represented by one rdfir. (See fur¬ 
ther under Phalanx.) The xmaoiriorai were the 
equivalent of the Helleuic peltasts, aud were a 
standing corps of 3000 men. Besides these there 
were strong contingents of other kiuds of light 
iufautry, especially spearmen aud archers. While 
iu the Greek armies the uumber of the cavalry had 
always been small, they formed nearly one-sixth 
of the whole army which Alexander took with him 
on his Asiatic expedition, aud consisted of an equal 
uumber of light and heavy cavalry. (See further 
under Hippeis. ) The central point iu the great 
battles of Alexander was the phalanx; on the right 
of this were placed the vnaa-mtrraiy the heavy and 
light Macedonian cavalry, the spearmen, and arch¬ 
ers; ou the left, the Thracian peltasts, the Hellenic 
contingent of cavalry, with the Thessalian cavalry, 
and light troops, horsemen, aud archers. The two 
wings were reckoned from the centre of the pha- 
laux, the light beiug usually reserved for the at¬ 
tack, aud led by the king. The light troops began 
the attack, which was supported by the heavy 
Macedonian cavalry, followed by the xmavirurrai. 


The heavy infantry came up in detachments to 
keep the line unbroken, and formed an oblique 
battle-array. Thus the main attack was made by 
the heavy cavalry, and no longer, as with the other 
Greeks, by the phalanx. On the contrary, the 
phalanx formed the solid centre of the whole army 
—a centre which it was impossible for the enemy 
to break, and which was itself irresistible iu at¬ 
tack. Under the successors of Alexander, the pha¬ 
lanx was, however, regarded as strengthening the 
whole army and lengthening the formation, rather 
than as a factor of offensive operations. The bat¬ 
tle was decided by the wings, which were com¬ 
posed of cavalry—one wing being destined for the 
attack while the other remained on the defensive. 
The light infantry and the elephants which were 
now brought into use were brought to hear as oc¬ 
casion demauded, but were chiefly used in mask¬ 
ing the preparatory movements of the attacking 
wing, very much, in fact, as cavalry is used in the 
modern German tactics. 

Duriug the third century b.c., the cavalry de¬ 
clined in importance and lienee in numbers, while 
the heavy-armed infantry, with the formidable 
aapiava , twenty-four feet loug, became more aud 
more effective. The phalanx was now used in at¬ 
tacking, and its onset usually decided the battle. 
In that century, mercenary armies became very 
common, and at last Greek military science yielded 
to that of the Romaus mainly because the tactics 
of the phalanx were ill-suited to a hand-to-hand 
engagement. SeeLocHoa; Mora; Phalanx. 

II. Roman. —Down to the year b.c. 104, when 
the people, alarmed by the advance of the formi¬ 
dable Cimbri, kept C. Marius in the constitute for 
five years in disregard of the Constitution, the Ro¬ 
man army had been nothing more than a militia 
of citizens, the body of the free burgesses iu arms, 
as established by Servins Tullius. (See Comitia 
Centuriata.) The whole population was divided 
into five classes. The first class was divided be¬ 
tween cavalry (equites) and infantry (pedites\ and 
all five classes into iuniores and sen io res, the former 
being employed for active service in the field, and 
the latter for the defence of the city. Every citi¬ 
zen from his seventeenth to his forty-fifth or fifti¬ 
eth year was liable to service unless he belonged 
to the lowest class ( proletarii ), or had already 
served in twenty campaigns on foot or iu ten cam¬ 
paigns as a cavalryman. The military levy was 
by tribes, and was made in a general assembly of 
citizeus at the Capitol or ou the Campus Martins, 
an equal number of men being taken from each tribe. 
(See Dilectus.) The regular levy was 8500 sesiores 
and 17,000 iuniores , a total of 25,500 men. These 
were formed into four legions of 4250 or 4500 men 
each, and a body of 1800 cavalry. The rest of 
the recruits formed a reserve to supply the losses 
sustained by the legions. There were generally 
two consular armies, each of two legions, beside* 
contingents of the allies of equal infantry and 
double cavalry strength, as the native Roman cav¬ 
alry was inferior, and preferred always to fight 
dismounted. A legion was made up as follows: 
1200 velites (light-armed skirmishers, also called 
accensi f rorarii, and ferentarii ), 1200 hastati , 1200 
principes, 600 tHarii, aud 300 equites. The hastati, 
principes, and triaiii were each divided into ten 
manipuliy or companies, and an equal number of 
velites were attached to each. The hastati and 
principes formed respectively the first and second 
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line, and were armed with spears ( hastae ); the tri- 
arii were the reserve, and carried the pilum , a short 
and very heavy spear, which they hurled into the 
ranks of the enemy immediately before closing 
with them in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
sword ( gladius ). 



Roman Soldiers. (Column of Trajan.) 

Each manipulus was commanded by a centurion 
(centurio), having a second centnriou for his lieu¬ 
tenant. The first ceuturion of the first manipulus 
of the triarii , who was known as primus pilus , in 
the abseuce of a superior officer, took command of 
the whole legion. The chief command of the le¬ 
gion was held iu turn by the six military tribunes 
(tribuni militum ), each of whom commanded for two 
months at a time; but after the first civil wars, 
a single officer (legatus) permanently directed 
each legion, having the military tribunes as his 
staff. 

The protracted w ars with Pyrrhus and Carthage 
led to the first important change in the constitu¬ 
tion of the army. From this time, the practice of 
giving the soldiers regular pay was established, 
and paved the way for the establishment of a reg¬ 
ular army, which took place, as noted above, in 
the consulship of Marius, from which 
time the enlisted man was a profes¬ 
sional soldier, serviug continuously 
in the army for twenty years. The 
legion now consisted of 6000 troops, 
divided into ten cohorts of 600 men 
each, uniformly armed with the pi¬ 
lum. The place of the velites was 
supplied by foreigu mercenaries, 
bowmen (sagittarii) from Crete, jav- 
elin-men (iaculatmes) from Maure¬ 
tania, and slingers ( funditores) from 
the Baleare8. The cavalry was also 
chiefly foreigu, with a few Roman 
equites in special posts of honour. 

The general had a body-guard 
(practoriani ) of some 5000 men, 
with high pay and special priv¬ 
ileges. At this time the silver eagle 
was adopted as the standard (see 
Sigxum; Vexillum), and was car¬ 
ried by the first century of the first 
cohort. There were also auxiliary 


troops of varying number divided into cohortes , 
and consisting of both infantry and cavalry. 

Under Caesar the legion consisted nominally of 
about 5000 men, though actually of less. According 
to Riistow it was divided iuto ten cohorts of 300 or 
360 men each; each cohort into three maniples of 
100 to 120 men each; and each maniple into two 
centuries of 50 to 60 men each. In battle the ten 
cohorts were regularly drawn up as in the follow¬ 
ing figure, which represents the acies triplex of 
Caesar: 

4 s » 

CHH dm dm CTD^fuima acies. 

7 6 5 

dm dm mm secunda acies. 

10 9 8 

dm dd mm tertia acies. 

The cavalry, divided into turmae y or sqnadrous, 
and commanded by a decnrio , was usually stationed 
on both wings; but at Pharsalns on only one; while 
at Bibracte it was held iu the rear. The defensive 
order of battle was the hollow square ( orbis ), which 
corresponds with the formation on the march called 
agmen quadratum . The geueral term for the army 
on the inarch is agmen; iu battle order, acies. When 
the signal for the inarch was given, the extraordi- 
narii (q. v.) with the allies of the right wing moved 
first, then the legions, and last the allies of the 
left wing with part of the cavalry who were said 
elaudere agmen or cogere agmen. An army march¬ 
ing in close order was called agmen iustum or 
agmen pilatum. The van is primum agmen; the 
centre, medium agmen; the rear, extremum or worts- 
simum agmen. The formation called agmen quadra- 
tum , shown below, was adopted when a sudden 
attack was expected. The baggage was then placed 
withiu the lines. 

The commander-iu-chief was called dux or tw- 
perator; the commanders of the legions, legati; 
the staff of the legions were the tribuni militum; 
the orderlies aud aides, contubernales or comites 
practori; the paymaster and quartermaster-gen¬ 
eral, quaestor. In case there were not sufficient 
legates, the quaestor also commanded the le¬ 
gion. 

Under Augustus the completion of the Roman 
standing army was carried out, and twenty-five 



Agmen Quadratum. (Antonina Column.) 
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legions were maintained throughout the Empire, 
besides the Praetorian Guard. Under Trajau there 
were thirty legions; uuder Septimius Severus, 
thirty-three. At this time the name legatus was 
changed to praefectus, the first cohort was doubled 
in strength (cohors milliaria ), and the iniuimum 
strength of the legion was fixed at 6100 infantry 
and 726 cavalry. See Legio. 

Under the Republic aud the early Empire, the 
military drill was very severe, comprising running, 
jumping, wrestling, swimming (both naked and 
in full armour), besides drill, the use of intrench¬ 
ing tools, and loug marches at the rate of four 
miles per hour, with a load of from 35 to 60 lbs. 
This was required not only from recruits but from 
veterans as well. The equipment of the soldier 
was very heavy. The wagons transported the 
general baggage ( impedimenta ) and the tents; yet 
each soldier, besides his shield, helmet, breastplate, 
pilum , aud sword, was obliged to carry coru for 
seventeen days, stakes for the palisade of the 
camp, and intrenching tools (Veget. i. 19). 

In the time of Polybius the regular pay of a sol¬ 
dier of the legiou was about $0.07 per diem (i of a 
denarius) y that of a centurion, $0.14; and that of a 
cavalryman, $0.20. Caesar fixed the pay of a soldier 
at 225 denarii (about $45) per annum. Uuder Domi- 
tiau it was raised to 300 denarii ($60). Out of this 
the soldier paid for his clothes and accoutrements 
(Tac. Ann. i. 17). The only superior officer’s pay 
that is kuown is that of the tribunus legionis , in 
the third century A.D., when it was 25,000 sesterces 
($ 1000 ). On the pay aud other service conditions 
of the Praetorian Guard, see Praetoriani. 

The regular food of the Roman soldier was wheat 
made iuto a kind of porridge (puls) or bread ( pa - 
nis\ and occasionally meat and vegetables ( legumi - 
na). Vinegar was allowed the soldiers for the 
drink called posca (q. v.). Provisions were also 
often gathered by foraging, in which case they 
naturally depended on the soldier’s luck. For the 
rewards of military service, see the articles Coro¬ 
na; Ovatio; Triumphus. 

Military punishmeuts were of various sorts, com¬ 
prising (a) whipping (castigatio) ; ( b ) a fine (pecu - 
niaria multa ); (c) loss of rank (militiae mutatio) : 
(d) drumming out of camp (ignominiosa missio ; cf. 
the pseud. Caes. Bell. Afr. 54,4); (e) the substitu¬ 
tion of barley for wheat in their rations; (/) deci¬ 
mation (see Decimatio) ; (g) death, which could 
be indicted only by the cousul under the Republic, 
and by the emperor or legatus uuder the Empire. 

On his honourable discharge ( honesta missio ), the 
soldier received either land or a present of money, 
ranging from 3000 deuarii ($600 ) to 5000 denarii 1 
($1000). A discharge for physical disability or 
sickness was called causaria missio. 

Bibliography. —Au exteusive bibliography on 
the Greek army will be found in the article “ Die 
griechisclieu Kriegsalterthiimer” in Iwan Muller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft , 
iv. pp. 226-231 (1887). Good special works are 
RUstow and Kochly, Geschichte des griechischen 
Kriegswesens (1852); Kopke, Kriegstvesen der Grie - 
chen in heroischen Zeitalter; and Droysen, Untersu - 
chungen fiber Alexander' des Grossens Heerwesen und 
Kriegsfuhrung (1885). 

On the military organization of Rome, a vast 
bibliography is collected by Schiller in Iwan Mul¬ 
ler’s IIandbnvh,\o\. ii. The following works will be 
fouud useful: Lange, Historia Mutationum 1lei Mi- 


litaris Romanorum (1846); RUstow, Heertrcaen tsii 
Kiiegsfiihrung Casars, 2d ed. (1862); Judson, t'se- 
sat J s Army (1888); Lindenschmidt, Die Trackt **4 
Bewaffnung des rbmischen Heeres icakrend der Kaim- 
zeit (1882); Von Goler, Casars gallischer Krieg (1^8Ui; 
Hartung, R&mische Auxiliartruppen (1870-75); and 
Bonch^-Leclercq, Institutions Romaines , pt. i v. {18SU 

On the arms, equipment, etc., of the soldiers, str 
Akma; Caliga; Clipeus; Funda; Galea; Glai>h>; 
Hasta; Lorica; Ocrea; Pilum; Scuttm. Oa 
the different branches of the service, see Equites; 
Funditores ; Iaculatores; Mercknakii ; Praf- 
toriani; Sagittarii; Velites. On tb© system 
of encampment, see Castra. On the functions of 
the general, see Imperator. 

Exetastae (<£<ra<rrat). Special commissioners 
sent out by the Athenian people to investigate any 
matters that might claim attention. Thus we find 
mention of exetastae being appointed to ascertain 
whether there were as many mercenaries as tbr 
generals reported. It appears to have been no un¬ 
common plan for the commanders, like the French 
officials of the Second Empire, who received pay for 
troops, to report a greater number than they pos¬ 
sessed, in order to receive the pay themselves; in 
which case they were said “to draw pay for emp¬ 
ty places in the mercenary force” (Aeech. c. Ctcs. 
$ 146). The commissioners, however, who were 
sent to make inquiries into the matter, often al¬ 
lowed themselves to be bribed (Aesch. c. Ti march 
$ 113; DeF.L.$ 177). 

Auother kind of exetastae is showu by inscrip¬ 
tions to have existed at Athens for a short lime in 
the early part of the third century B.c. They were 
auditors of accounts, and are mentioned as check¬ 
ing the expenses of psephismata (i. e. of recording 
them) aud of the erection of statues (C. /. A. i, 297, 
298, 300). In this sense of auditors of public ac¬ 
counts the name occurred in some other Greek 
States. 

Exheres. See Heres. 

Exhibendum, Actio ad. A praetorian act ion 
in personam (Inst. iv. 6 , 31), usually of a prelimi¬ 
nary character, by which a plaintiff who was un¬ 
able to pursue his right by legal process without 
the production of a thiug, could enforce such pro¬ 
duction upon any person who was able to make it 
(Dig. x. 4, 2); and it was immaterial whether that 
person was owner, or had civil or merely natural 
possession, of the thing iu question (Dig. ib. 3,15'. 
or had fraudulently parted with the possession of 
it (Dig. ib. 5,2); but it was essential that the plain¬ 
tiff should have a^iecnuiary or proprietary interest 
in the production, or else the actiou would not lie 
(Dig. ib. 13). 

Bxillnm. See Exsilium. 

Exiteiia or Epexodia (tgirqpia, cV«£o$«i). Sac¬ 
rifices offered by generals before they set ont ou 
an expedition (Xen. Anab. vt 5, $ 2). The princi¬ 
pal object was to discover from the accompanying 
signs the favourable or unfavourable issue of the 
undertaking on which they were about to euter. 

Exodia (c’£odca, from «£ and oboe). Amusing 
interludes in verse, inserted by the Romans in 
other plays, but chiefly iu the Atellauae (Livy.vii. 
2 ). It is difficult to ascertain the real character of 
the exodia; but from the words of Livy we nm*t 
infer that, although distinct from the Atellauae. 
they were closely connected with them, and ***** 
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performed alone. Hence Juvenal speaks of tlie exo- i iartind of bridge, which was tbrowu from a tower 
dium Atellanae ( Sat vi.71), and Suetonius {Tib. 45) of the besiegers upon the walls of a besieged tow n, 
exodium Atellanicum. They were, like the Atellanae ' and across which the assailants marched to attack 
themselves, played by yonngand well-born Romans, I those of the besieged who were stationed on the 
and not by the professional actors. The exodia j ramparts to defend the town (Polyb. ii. 6,8). 
have generally been considered as short comedies | Enemies Dik6 («f ovXrjs dim?). An action under 
or farces which were performed after the Atella- . the Attic law, for ejectment, resorted to by aplain- 
nae—an opinion founded upon the vague and iu-1 tiff when his title to the property in question was 
correct statement of the Scholiast on Juvenal ( Sat ^ muc i, better than the defendant’s as to be in- 
iii. 174). But the words of Livy, exodia conserta j disputable. Thus a son or other male descendant 
fabellis, seem rather to indicate interludes, which, ( a igo a son adopted during the testators lifetime) 
however, must not be understood as if they had j Iu i g i lt euter («©© Em bate l a), and become possessed 
been played between the acts of the Atellanae, 0 f the estate immediately after the owner’s death 
which would suggest a false idea of the Atellanae | (i 8ae . py, r h. $ 61). Such an heir made a formal 
themselves; but as several Atellanae were per- entry npou the land, and thereby became “seised 19 
formed on the same day, it is probable that the j or possessed of it; then the adverse claimant came 
exodia were played between them. This snpposi- 1 au( j turned him off (Demosth. c. Leoch. p. 1090, $ 3*2). 
tion is also supported by the etymology of the This proceeding took place quietly and in the 
word itself, which signifies something c£ odov, ex -* presence of witnesses (Isae. Pgirh. $ 22); and then 
tra viam , or something not belonging to the main the heir might bring agaiust him au action for 
subject, aud thns is synonymous with tirturobiov. ejectment. 

The play, as well as its name of exodium, seems to These proceedings by entry, ouster, etc., were a 
have beeu introduced among the Romaus from relic of ancient times, when, before regular proc- 
I tali an Greece; but after its introduction it ap~ | esses were invented, parties adopted a ruder roeth- 
pears to have become very popular among the Ro- ^ aut i took the law into their own hands. There 
mans, and continued to be played down to a very | wa8 then an actual ouster, accompanied often with 
late period (8uet. Domit. 10). j violence aud breach of the peace, for which the 

Bxomia (cfw/itr). (1) A particular kind of person in the wroug was not only responsible to 
Greek tunic, afterwards adopted by the Romaus, I P^y injured, but was also punishable as a 
without sleeves, very short {substrictn), and en-1 P^lic offender. Afterwards, in the course of 
tirely open down the right side, civilization, violent remedies became useless and 

so that, when put on, the right were discontinued; yet the ceremony of ejection 

shoulder (&gor), as well as the r; was 8tin ke P t «P a® form of law, being deemed 

arm and breast, were left ex- by ,aW ‘ Vers a necessary foundation of the subse- 

posed (Aul. Gell. vii. 12. 1). y-jJ queut legal process. Thus at Rome, iu the earlier 

Hence, the person wealing it /■£- -0 k times, one party used to summon the other by the 
was styled expapillatus. It was words ex iure te manum Conner turn voco, to go with 

the usual dress of persons em- \ ' V* to the land in dispute, and (in the presence of 

ployed in active and laborious ! V the P raetor aud others) turn him out by force, 

occupations, such as slaves, rus- V f Afterwards this was changed into the symbolical 

tics, artisans, and huntsmen; of breaking a clod of earth upon the land, by 

hence, in works of art, it is which the person who broke intimated that he 

frequently worn by Vulcan, jjLj claimed a right to deal with the land as he 
Charon, Daedalus, and Aina- E . (Rich.1 I plea8e<J * 

zons, all of whom pursued a ' 9 \ Expediti. A name given to light-ariued troops 

life of toil or industry. (2) The same name was as opposed to impediti; or to any “flying colurnu” 
given to the pallium (q. w), when woru so as to | organized for rapid marching. See Exercitus. 
preseut the same appearance (Poll. vii. 48). Exploratdrea. Scouts. See Exercitus. 

Exoatra (c£<B<rrpa). (1) One of the many machines Exaequiae. See Funus. 

need in the theatres of the ancients. Its introduc- Exailium ( (pvyrj ). ( 1 ) Greek. Among the 

tion was ascribed to Aeschylus. In order to rep- Greeks, exile was the legal punishment for homi- 
resent a scene in an interior, a movable chamber cide (see Ephetae), aud for sundry other offences, 
corresponding to the size of any of the three doors such as wounding with intent to kill, the murder 
was devised, which was wheeled out {iKKvkXrjpa) of a uon-citizeu for impiety (do-tfitia); and was 
or pushed out (<£«<rrpa) (Poll. iv. 128; Schol. ad often voluntary on the part of those who wished 
Aristoph. Acham . 375 ). Donaldson thinks the to avoid some other form of punishment. It was 
c£o><r rpa was used to exhibit the interior of an up- also, at times, a political measure, adopted espe- 
per chamber; this would find support in the late cially in times of civil disturbance, and might 
meauing of the word, “ balcony.” A special use of carry with it aripla aud loss of property, except 
both machiues was to exhibit to the eyes of the iu the case of ostracism. (See Ostracismus.) 
spectators the results or consequences of such acts, (2) Roman. Among the Romaus there was, 
as murder or suicide, as could not be permitted to originally, no such thing as a direct expnlsiou 
take place iu the proscenium , and were therefore from the city (Cic. Pro Caec. 34) ; but a man 
described as having occurred behind the scena. might be cut off from fire and water, the symbol 
See Doualdson, Theafre of the Greeks , ed. 7, p. 238 of civic communiou, which of course practically 
foil.; C. O. Miiller, Eumen. p. 103, Eleine Schriften , forced him to leave the conntry. This interdictio 
i. p. 524 ; aud Alb. Miiller, Biihnenalterth. pp. 142- aquae et ignis was origiually inflicted by the Co- 
148, where there is a full discussion of the passages ’ mitia Centuriata, and later by the permanent 
where the contrivance is mentioned. judicial commissions appointed to try certain se- 

(2) The name exostra was also applied to a pecul-! rious offences, as, for instance, treason, arson, aud 
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poisoning. In case of the capital charge the ac¬ 
cused was always free to anticipate au unfavour¬ 
able verdict, or the interdictio aquae et ignis, by 
withdrawing into voluntary exile; for exile was 
originally conceived not as a punishment, but as a 
means of escaping puiiishmeut (Cic. Pro Dom. 34), 
and we hear of the ius exsulandt (cf. Schwegler, 
Jldmische Geschichte , i. p. 438). Voluntary exile, as 
being a confession of guilt, w'as regularly continued 
by a plebiscituiu ; and when the exile was recalled, 
the decree was also anuulled by legislative act. 
Interdictio seems to have been primarily regarded 
as clearing the State from any guilt that might 
have been incurred in the eyes of the gods by let¬ 
ting the criminal go unpunished. The exsilium 
involved in the lesser deminutio capitis (q. v.), or 
loss of citizenship, if the bauished person became 
citizeu of another State; or if the people declared 
the banishment to be deserved; or if the interdictio 
aquae et ignis was pronounced after he had gone 
into exile. It was only in very serious cases that 
a man’s property was also confiscated. Real ban¬ 
ishment was first inflicted under the Empire. See 
Deportatio; Interdictio; Relegatio. 

Exsuperantius, Iulius. A Roman historian of 
the fonrth or fifth century a.d., who wrote a mono¬ 
graph De Marii f Lepidi , ac Sertorii Beilis Cirilibvs, 
preserved in a MS. of Sallust at Paris and dating 
from the eleventh century. The treatise is large¬ 
ly drawn from the lugurtha and Ffistoriae, and 
contaius a number of absurd historical errors, such 


as confoundiug the elder with the younger Marins. 
It was last edited by Bursiau (ZUrich, 186H). 

Extispex ( Tjiraroo-K ottos, (TirKayxvacTKoiTOi ). A 
diviner who professed to interpret the will of the 



gods, and tor predict the future, by inspecting the 
entrails of victims slain at the altar (Cic. iHr. ii. 
18). See Augur ; Dtvtnatio ; Haruspex. 

Extraordinary (cViXc'fcrot). Picked soldiers set 
about the person of the consul in the Roman army 
(Polyb. vi. 28). From them a special body¬ 
guard, known as the ablecti , were taken. The 
extraordinarii consisted of about a third of the 
cavalry and a fifth of the iufantry of the allies— 
i. e. for a legion of 4500 men, there were bnt 1040 
extraordinary. (See Exercitus. ) The number 
of the ablecti is uot known. 


r 


F, as a symbol. 

F = fabri, faciunt (fecit, fecerunt, faciunduin, fac¬ 
ias), fastus, feliciter, feriae, fidelis, filius (the most 
frequent), fines, flamen, Flavius, Fortuua, fuuctus. 

F-C = faciendum curavit. 

F-C-P = fulgnr conditnm publice. 

F-D-F = filine dulcissimae fecerunt. 

F-D-S = fecerunt de suo. 

F D-S-S C = faciuudum de senatus seutentia cu- 
raverunt. 

F\F = felix fidelis, filius fecit, fiscus frumentari- 
us Flavia felix (firma, fidelis), sc. legio. 

F-K-F = filio karissimo fecit. 

F-I = fieri iussit. 

F*M*F = filio mater fecit, filius rnatri fecit. 

F P = filio prissimo, filio posuit, flamen perpe¬ 
tuus, Fortuua Praenestina, fruinentum publicum, 
fuuus publicum. 

F-P*M-F = filii patri mereuti fecerunt. 

F P P = frater pins posuit. 

F*S = filio suo, fecit sibi, Fortunae sacrum. 

F S ET S L L P Q E = fecit sibi et suis libertis 
libertatus posterisque eorum. 

FSS = limit supra scripti (ae, a). 

F V-L = familia villae Liicullauae. 

F-V-P = filiae vivus posuit. 

Fab&ria or Farf&rua. A small river in Italy, in 
the Sabiue territory, betw r eeu Reatd and Cures. 

Fabatarium. A vessel in which a kind of beau 
soup (puls fabacea , Macrob. i. 12 med.) was proba¬ 
bly served (Lamprid. Ueliog. 20). 

Fabatus, Calpurnius. The grandfather of 
Calpurnia, wife of Pliny the Younger, who ad¬ 
dressed to him a number of letters. In a.d. 64 he 
was accused of complicity in the adultery aud 


magic of Lepida, wife of C. Cassius, but escaped 
by an appeal to Nero (Tac. Ann. xvi. 8). 

Fabatus, L. Roscius. A lieutenant of Caesar, 
who w'ent over to Pompey in the Civil Wars, aud 
was killed at the battle of Mutiua (B.c. 43). 

Faber (Hicraiv). The name given indiscrimi¬ 
nately to any artisan or mechanic who works in 
hard materials, such as wood, stone, metal, etc., 
in contradistinction to one who moulds or models 
in soft substances, like wax or clay, ivho received 
the appellation of plastes. It is, consequently, ac¬ 
companied in most cases by a descriptive epithet 
which determines the calling of the workman al¬ 
luded to; as fabei' tignarius , a carpenter; fabrr 
ferrarius , a blacksmith; faber aeris or aerarims. 
marmoris, eboris , a worker in bronze, marble, and 
ivory ; and so on. The Greek term has not quite 
so extensive a meaning as tbe Latin oue. Wing 
rarely applied to a worker iu metal, who was ex¬ 
pressly called xaXffcvr or <ribv)p*vs, tbougb some 
passages occur where it is so nsed. Tbe accom¬ 
panying illustration represents a carpenter’s shop. 



Carpenter's Shop. (From a patattsgflMHrtf&SMMhamM 
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from a painting found at Herculaueum,1u which 
the workmen are represented under the form of 
genii, according to the conventional treatment of 
the ancient schools, for subjects of this nature, 
in which scenes of ordinary life are depicted. The 
fabri attached to the army were under the com¬ 
mand of a special officer (praefectus fabrorum ) 
(Caes. B. C. i. 24). 

Fabia. A vestal virgin, sister to Terentia, 
Cicero’s wife. She was accused of criminal inter¬ 
course with Catiline, and brought to trial iu con¬ 
sequence, but was defended by Cicero and ac¬ 
quitted. 

Fabia Gens. A numerous and powerful pa¬ 
trician house of aucient Rome, which became sub¬ 
divided into several families or branches, distin¬ 
guished by their respective cognomina, such as 
Fabii Maxiini, Fabii Ambusti, Fabii Vibulani, etc. 
Pliny (£T. N. xviii. $ 3) says that the uame of this 
house arose from the circumstance of its founders 
having excelled i u the culture of the bean (faba\ the 
early Romans having been remarkable for their at¬ 
tachment to agricultural pursuits. The Fabii are 
said, by the ordinary authorities, to have been of 
Sabine origiu, and to have settled ou the Quirinal 
from the time of the earliest Roman kiugs. After 
the expulsion of the Tarquiuii, the Fabian, as one 
of the older houses, exercised considerable influ¬ 
ence in the 8euate. Caeso Fabius, being quaestor 
with L. Valerius, impeached Spurius Cassius iu 
B.c. 486, and had him executed. It has been noted 
as a remarkable fact, that, for seven consecutive 
years from that time, one of the two anuual con¬ 
sulships was filled by three brothers Fabii iu rota¬ 
tion. One of the three brothers, Q. Fabius Vibu- 
lnuns, fell in battle against the Veientes in the 
year B.c. 479. In the following year, under the 
consulship of Caeso Fabius and Titus Virginias, 
the whole bouse of the Fabii proposed to leave 
Rome, and settle ou the borders of the territory of 
Veii, in order to take the war against the Veientes 
entirely into their own hands. After performing 
solemn sacrifices, they left Rome in a body, muster¬ 
ing three hundred and six patricians, besides their 
families, clients, and freedinen, and encamped on 
the banks of the Creinera iu sight of Veii. There 
they fortified themselves, and maintained for near¬ 
ly two years a harassing warfare against the Vei- 
eutes and other people of Etruria. At last, in one 
of their predatory incursious (b.c. 477), they fell into 
au ambuscade, and, fighting desperately, were all 
exterminated (Livy, ii. 48 foil.). Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (ix. 19) gives also another account of this 
disaster, which he considers less credible. Accord¬ 
ing to this latter form of the legend, the three hun¬ 
dred and six Fabii set off for Rome, in order to offer 
up a sacrifice in the chapel of their house. As they 
weut to perform a pious ceremony, they proceeded 
without anus or warlike array. The Etrurians, 
however, knowing their road, placed troops in am¬ 
bush, and, falling ou the Fabii, cut them to pieces. 
It is said that one only of the Fabii escaped this 
massacre, having been left quite young at Rome 
(Livy, ii. 50; Dion. Hal. ix. 22). His name was Q. 
Fabius Vibnlanns, and lie became the ancestor of 
all the subsequent Fabii. He was repeatedly 
consul, and was afterwards one of the Decemviri 
with Appius Claudius for two consecutive years, 
in which office he disgraced himself by his con¬ 
nivance at the oppressions of his colleague, which 
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caused the full of the docemvirate. See Decem¬ 
viri; Fabii. 

Fabiua. (1) M. Ambustus, consul in b.c. 360, 
aud again several times after. He fought against 
(he Hernici and the Tarquiuiaus, and left several 
sons. (2) Q. Maximus Rullianus, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, attacked aud defeated the Bamuites, B.c. 
324, in the absence and against the orders of his 
couintaudiug officer, the Dictator Papirins, who 
would have brought him to puuishment for diso¬ 
bedience, but was prevented by the intercession 
of tho soldiers aud the people. This Fabius was 
five times consul, aud dictator twice. He tri¬ 
umphed over the Samuites, Marsi, Gauls, and Etru¬ 
rians. His son, Q. Fabius Gurges, was thrice con¬ 
sul, and was graudfather of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Verrucosus, one of the most celebrated geuerals 
of Rome. (3) Q. MaxTmus Verrucosus, the cele¬ 
brated opponent of Haunibal. He is said to have 
been called Verrucosus from a wart on his lip, ver¬ 
ruca being the Latin uame for “a wart.” In his 
first consulship he triumphed over the Ligurians. 
After the victory of Hannibal at Lake Trasimeuus 
(B.c. 217), lie was named prodictator by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the people, aud was intrusted with 
the preservation of the Republic. The system 
which he adopted to check the advance of Han¬ 
nibal is well known. By a succession of skilful 
movements, marches, and countermarches, always 
choosing good defensive positions, he harassed his 
antagonist, who could never draw him into places 
favourable for his attack, while Fabius watched 
every opportunity of availing himself of any error 
or neglect on the part of the Carthaginians. This 
mode of warfare, which was new to the Romans, 
acquired for Fabins the name of Cunctator or 
“ delayer,” and was censured by the young, the 
rash, and the ignorant; but it was probably the 
means of saving Rome from ruin. Miuucius, who 
shared with Fabins the command of the army, 
having imprudently engaged Hanuibal, was saved 
from total destruction by the timely assistance 
of the dictator. In the following year, however, 
B.c. 216, Fabius being recalled to Rome, the com¬ 
mand of the army was intrusted to the consul 
Terentius Varro, who rushed imprudently to bat¬ 
tle, and the defeat at Canuae made manifest the 
wisdom of the dictator’s previous caution. Fabius 
was chosen consul the next year, aud was again 
employed in keeping Haunibal iu check. Iu b.c. 
210, being consul for the fifth time, he retook Tar- 
entum by stratagem, after which he narrotvly es¬ 
caped being caught himself in a snare by Hanui¬ 
bal near Metapontum (Livy, xxvii. 15 foil.). When, 
some years after, the question w'as discussed iu 
the Senate, of sending Seipio with au army into 
Africa, Fabius opposed it, saying that Italy ought 
first to be rid of Haunibal. Fabius died some 
time after at a very advanced age. 

(4) His son, called likewise Quintus Fabius 
MaxTmus, who had also been consul, died before him. 
(5) His grandson Quintus Fabius MaxTmus Servi- 
lianus, being proconsul, fought against Viriathus 
in Spain, aud concluded with him an honourable 
peace (Livy, Epit. 54). He was afterwards cousul 
repeatedly, and also censor. He wrote annals, 
which are quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i. 16). (6) His 
brother by adoption, Quintus Fabius MaxTmus 
Aemilianus, the son of Aemilius Panins (Livy, 
xlv. 41), was consul B.c. 144, and was the father of 
Fabius, called (7) AllobuogTcus, who subdued not 
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ooly the Allobroges, but also the people of south¬ 
ern Gaul, which he reduced to a Roman prov¬ 
ince, called from that time Provincia. Quintus 
Fabius MaxYmus, a grandson of Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, served in Spain nuder Iulins Caesar* 
and was made consul b.c. 44. Two of his sons 
or nephews were consuls in succession under Au¬ 
gustus. There was also a Fabius consul under Ti¬ 
berius. Panvinius and others have reckoned that 
during a period of about five centuries, from the 
time of the first Fabins who is mentioned as con¬ 
sul to the reign of Tiberius, forty-eight consul¬ 
ships, seven dictatorships, eight censorships, seven 
angnrships, besides the offices of master of the 
horse and military tribune with consular power, 
were filled by individuals of the Fabian house. 
It could also boast of thirteen triumphs and two 
ovations. (4) Pictor, born about B.c. 254, the first 
Roman who wrote an historical account of his 
country in Greek. This historian, called by Livy 
scriptorum antiquissimus, appears to have been ill 
qualified for the labour he had undertaken, either 
in point of judgment, fidelity, or research; and to 
his carelessness, more than eveu to the loss of 
monuments, may be attributed much of the uncer¬ 
tainty which to this day hangs over the early ages 
of Roman history. Fabius lived iu the time of the 
Secoud Punic War. His family received its cog- 
uomen from Gains Fabius, who, having resided in 
Etruria aud there acquired some knowledge of 
the fine arts, painted with figures the temple of 
Sains, iu the year B.c. 303. The historian was 
grandson of the painter. He served in the Second 
Punic War, and was present at the battle of Tras- 
imeiius. After the defeat at Cannae he was sent 
by the Senate to inquire from the oracle at Delphi 
what would be the issue of the war, aud to learn 
by what supplications the wrath of the gods might 
be appeased. His annals commenced with the age 
of Aeneas, and brought down the relation of Romau 
affairs to the author’s own time—that is, to the 
end of the Second Punic War. We are informed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus that, for the great 
proportion of the events which preceded his own 
age, Fabius Pictor had no better authority than 
tradition. He probably thought that if he had 
confined himself to what was certaiu in those early 
times, his history would have become dry, insipid, 
and incomplete. This may have induced him to 
adopt the myths which the Greek historians had 
invented coucerniug the origin of Rome, and to 
iusert whatever be found in famjly traditions, 
however contradictory or uncertain. Dionysius 
has also giveu many examples of PictoFs improba¬ 
ble narratives, his inconsistencies, his negligence 
in iuvestigatiug the truth of what he relates as 
facts, and his inaccuracy iu chronology. Iu par¬ 
ticular, as we are told by Plutarch iu his life of 
Romulus, Fabius followed au obscure Greek au¬ 
thor, Diodes, iu his account of the foundation of 
Rome, and from this source have flowed all the 
stories concerning Mars, the Vestal, the Wolf, Rom¬ 
ulus aud Remus,etc. Polybius, who flourished short¬ 
ly after those times, and was at pains to inform 
himself accurately coucerniug all the events of the 
Second Punic War, apologizes ou one occasion for 
quoting Fabius as au authority. Livy quotes him 
eight times. The fragments are given by H. Peter 
in his Hist . Iielliquiae , i. 5,109. See also Sch wegler, 
Romische Gcsehichte , i. 412; Mommsen, Romische 
Forschungen, ii. 279; H. Nissen iu the Rheinisches 


Museum , xxii. 565; Harless, De Fabiis et AuJUUir 
Rerum Rom. Scrxptoribus ( Bonn, 1853); C. Prter, 
Zur Kritik d. Quellen d. alt. rdm. Gesckiehte (Halle, 
1879); Heydenreich, Fabius Pictor und Li rim* (Frei¬ 
burg, 1878); and the article Livies. 

Fables. See Novels and Romances. 

Fabrateria. The modern Falvaterra; a Vols- 
ciau town iu Latiurn, on the right bank of the 
Trerus, subsequently colonized by the Romans. 

Fabretti, R affable. A distinguished Italian 
archaeologist, born at Urbiuo in Umbria in 1618. 
He studied law at Cagli aud in his uative city, 
where he took the doctor's degree at the age of 
eighteen. He soon after attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Lorenzo Imperiali,by whose inflneuee be 
was employed iu important political negotiation* 
iu Spain, where he acted as treasurer and later a* 
auditor to the Papal legation at Madrid, remaining 
there for thirteeu years. Returning to Rome, be 
became a judge, and then an auditor of legation at 
Urbiuo. Haviug always had a strong predilection 
for antiquarian studies,he now,by the invitation of 
Cardinal Carpegna, found au opportunity of prose¬ 
cuting them at his leisure. Taking np bis resi¬ 
dence in Rome, he began the archaeological in¬ 
vestigations that have made his name memorable, 
by a most iniuute study of the topography and 
ruins of the Campagna, spending day after day ia 
solitary expeditious ou his horse Marco Polo, of 
which he has writteu pleasantly as being an auiinal 
with a keeu scent for buried monmuents. 

In 1680, Fabretti published his first important 
work, entitled De Aquis et Aquae Ductibus Fettris 
Romae —a treatise which cleared np many obeenre 
points in the topography of Latiurn, aud which is 
printed iu the Thesaurus of Graevius (iv. 1677 ). 
Other treatises of his are that De Columna Traiami 
Syntagma (Rome, 1683); aud the Inscriptionum Anti- 
quarum Explicatio (Rome, 1699). The former c*»»- 
taius au explanation also of the famous Iliac Table, 
a bas-relief now in the Capitol, and representing 
scenes in the Trojan War. Both these work* 
throw much light on Romau archaeology, and are 
especially important for their recognition of the 
comparative method of studyiug epigraphic re¬ 
mains. Fabretti became involved in a contro¬ 
versy with Gronovius (q. v.) regarding the inter¬ 
pretation by the former of a passage in Livy, and 
the two scholars assailed each other iu the abusive 
vocabulary of contemporary scholarship, Fabretti 
styling Gronovius Grunnovius or “ grunter,** amt 
Gronovins retorting by calling Fabretti faber r**- 
ticus. 

Fabretti died in January, 1700, having beeu for 
a number of years keeper of the archives of the 
Costello S. Angelo, under Inuocent XII.—au office 
of great responsibility. 

Fabri. The mechanics, carpenters, smiths, etc., 
in the Roman army. After the end of the repub¬ 
lican age they formed an independent corps in 
every army, and were employed especially in the 
restoration of bridges, siege and defence works, 
artillery, etc. They were under the command of 
the praefectus fabrdm , or chief engineer, who was 
chosen by the general-iu-chief, aud was immedi¬ 
ately responsible to him. 

Fabrics, sc. offieina . A general name for Um 
workshop of a mechanic, especially of a carfsmftsr 
(Lucret. iv. 513) or cabinet-maker. 
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Fabricius. (1) Gaius, snrnamed LuscTnus. A 
Roman, consnl for the first time in the year B.c. 283, 
when he trinmphed over the Boii and Etrurians. 
After the defeat of the Romaus, under the consul 
Laevinns, by Pyrrhns (b.c. 281), Fabricius was sent, 
by the Senate as legate to the king, to treat for 
the rausom of the prisoners, or, according to others, 
to propose terms of peace. Pyrrhns is said to have 
endeavoured to bribe him by large offers, which 
Fabricius, poor as he was, rejected with scoru, to 
the great admiration of the king. Fabricius being 
again consnl, b.c. 279, was sent against Pyrrhus, 
who was theu encamped near Tarentum. The 
physician of the king is said to have come secretly 
to the Roman camp, and to have promised Fa¬ 
bricius to poison his master for a bribe. The con¬ 
snl, indignaut at this, had him put in fetters and 
seut back to Pyrrhus, on whom this instance of 
Roman integrity made a stroug impression. Pyr¬ 
rhus soon after sailed for Sicily, whither he was 
called by the Syracusans, then hard pressed by the 
Carthagiuians. Fabricius, having defeated the 
Samnites, Lncanians, and Brnttii, who had joined 
Pyrrhus agaiust Rome, trinmphed over these na¬ 
tions. Pyrrhus, afterwards returning to Italy, was 
finally defeated aud driven away by M’. Cnritts 
Dentatus, b.c. 276. Two years after, Fabricius 
being consul for the third time, with Claudius 
Ciuua for his colleague, ambassadors came from 
King Ptolemy of Egypt to contract an alliance 
with Rome. Several instances are related of the 
extreme frugality and simplicity which marked 
the manners of Fabricius. When ceusor, he dis¬ 
missed from the Senate P. Cornelius Rufinus, who 
had been twice consul, and had also held the dic¬ 
tatorship, because he had in his possession ten 
pounds’ weight of silver plate. Fabricius died 
poor, and the Senate was obliged to make provi¬ 
sion for his daughters (Plut. Pyrrh.) y aud in order 
to show' the greatest possible respect for his mem¬ 
ory he was interred within the Poinoerium, though 
the law forbade snch burials. (2) Lucius. A cura¬ 
tor viarum, b.c. 62, who built the Pons Fabricius 
between the city and the Insula Tiberina (q. v.). 

Fabricius, Joannes Albertus (Johann Albert 
Faber). A celebrated bibliographer, born at Leip¬ 
zig, November 11,1668. He studied at Leipzig and 
Quedliuburg, taking the degrees in philosophy, and 
afterwards pursuing medicine and theology. At 
Quedlinbnrg, two books that he found in the 
library of Samnel Schmidt (Barthuiss’s Adversaria 
aud MorliofTs Polyhistor) gave him the sugges¬ 
tions that led to the preparation of his two great 
works, the Bibliotheca Latina and the still more 
important Bibliotheca Graeca. The first appeared 
at Hamburg in 1697, and was revised aud emended 
by Eruesti in three volumes (Leipzig, 1773). Its 
secondary title explaius its scope: Notitia Aucto- 
rum Veterum Latino rum Quorumcumque Scripta ad 
Nos Venerunt. The divisions adopted in this com¬ 
pilation are, (1) The writers preceding the age of 
Tiberias; (2) The writers from Tiberius to the Au- 
tonines; (3) The writers from the Antoniues to the 
decay of the language; (4) The fragments from old 
authors, with chapters on the early Christian lit¬ 
erature. The Bibliotheca Graeca is further styled 
Notitia Scriptorum Veterum Graecorum Quorum¬ 
cumque Monument a Integra aut Fragmenta Edita 
Extant , turn Plerorumque e Manuscript, ac Deperdi- 
fie. This work, which has been styled maximus 
antiquae eruditionis thesaurus , is iu fourteen quarto 


volumes, appearing at Hamburg at intervals from 
1705 to 1728, and subsequently revised by Harles 
(Hamburg, 1790). Its divisions are marked off by 
Homer, Plato, Christ, Constantine, and by the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, with a sixth 
section devoted to canon law, medicine, and juris¬ 
prudence. Besides these two great compilations, 
Fabricius, who was a most voluminous writer, put 
forth 126 other works, some of them, however, be- 
iug books that he edited only, and noue of them of 
any especial interest to the classical studeut. 

Fabricius held at different times the posts of 
librarian and Professor of Rhetoric and Ethics 
(1699), and Rector of the School of St. John at 
Hamburg. He declined chairs at Greifswald (1701) 
aud Wittenberg. He died at Hamburg, April 30, 
1736. The details of his life are given by his son- 
in-law, Reimar, iu his work De Vita et Scriptis J . 
A. Fabricii Commentarius (Hamburg, 1757). 

Fabrilia. Mechanics’ tools of every description 
(Hor. Epist. ii. 1.116). 

Fabtila Milosia. See Novels and Romances. 

Fabtila Palliata, Togata, etc. See Comoedia. 

Fabtila Rhinthonlca. See Rhinthon. 

Fabftlae Perottianae. See Phaedrus. 

Facciolati, Jacopo. A famous Italian lexicog¬ 
rapher and stylist, born at Toriggia iu 1682. He 
studied at Padua, aud in the university of that 
city was made Professor of Logic and Regent of 
the Schools, continuing this connection for forty- 
five years. After putting forth several new edi¬ 
tions of existing books, such as the Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus of Nizolins, and the polyglot vocabu¬ 
lary iu seven languages of Calepino, he began his 
magnificent work, the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon , 
the first volume of which appeared at Padua in 
1771. Of this splendid production it has been said 
that the whole body of Latinity, if lost, might be 
restored from this great lexicon. It is, in fact, the 
source of all the Latin lexicons uow in use, and is 
an imperishable monument to the learning, indus¬ 
try, and judgment of its chief author. In its prep¬ 
aration, Facciolati was ably assisted by his pupil, 
Egidio Forcellini (q. v.), who had also aided in the 
Calepine vocabulary, aud to whom is said to be 
due the suggestion of the new lexicon itself. The 
fourth aud last volume appeared in 1771, after the 
death of both the editors. Subsequent editions 
are the Euglish one in two vols. (London, 1826), 
aud that of De Yit (1858-87). Facciolati was a 
writer of extremely elegant Latin, and a number 
of his letters have been published. His reputation 
in his own lifetime was very great, so that he re¬ 
ceived most flattering offers from the other uni¬ 
versities of Europe, all of which he declined. He 
died at Padua in 1769. His life has been written 
by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari (1818). See the arti¬ 
cle Lexicon. 

Facetiae. See Jests. 

Factidnes Aurigarum. See Circus, p. 356. 

Factor. The player who threw the ball on re¬ 
ceiving it from the dator in the game of ball spoken 
of as datatim ludere. See Pila. 

Factorlum. An oil-press, so called from the 
factor , who pressed the olives (Cat. R. R. 64,1; 66, 
1). The name factum was given to the oil pressed 
out at one making (Yarr. R. R. i. 24, 3). 

Faelis (aiXovpos or altXovpos, u wag-tail ”). The 
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cat, an animal domesticated by the Egyptians as 
early as the thirteenth century B.c., and by them 
regarded as a sacred auirnal, so that it was a capi- 


dable description (Livy, xxi. 8). It was chiefly em¬ 
ployed in sieges, and discharged with prodigious 
violence, by the assistance of machinery (Lucan, 
vi. 198), from a lofty wooden tower. 



Ancient Egyptian Cats. (Painting from the Monuments.) 

tal offence to kill one (Diod. Sic. i. 83). The cat 
typified to them the lunar goddess Pasht, and was 
frequently embalmed and sent to Bubastis for 
burial. (See Bubastis.) The early Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans do not appear to have domesticated the 
cat as we have done, but iustead employed a 
species of weasel (ydkrj, mustela), or the white- 
breasted marten (faelisfoina). See Hehn,2Twl- 
turpflanzen und Hausthiere (last ed. rev. by 
Schrader, 1894); and Houghton's Natural His¬ 
tory of the A ncien ts, pp. 40-50. Cats first appear 
in literature as house auimals about the fourth 
century A.D., but even as late as the Middle 
Ages they were comparatively rare aud costly. 

Faestilae. The modem Fiesole; a city of 
Etruria, situated on a hill three miles north¬ 
east of Florence. It was the headquarters of 
Catiline's army (Cic. Cat. iii. 6). 

Fala or Phala. (1) A wooden structure, 
of considerable height, used in sieges, from 
which missiles were throwu (Fest. p. 88, 12; 
Euuius ap. Non. p. 114, 7). (2) Phalae are 

mentioned by Juvenal (vi. 590) with the 
columnae delphinorum in the circus. Hence 
they are supposed by some writers to be 
columns on the spina of the circus, support¬ 
ing the ora, as similar columns supported 
the dolpliius. (8ee Circus.) But Servius (ad 
Yerg. Jen. ix. 705) says they were towers on 
which tights took place, erected between the 
euripus aud the metae ; and they were prob¬ 
ably movable towers used in the sham fights 
of the circus. 


Faloonia, Proba. See Proba. 

Falctila. See Falx. 

Faleria. A town of Picenum, southwest of Fir- 
mum, now Falleroui (Pliny, H. N. iii. 13). 

Falerii or Falerium. A town in Etruria, situ¬ 
ated on a height near Monut Soract6, originally s 
Pelasgic town, but afterwards one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities. Its inhabitants were called Fa- 
lisci, aud were regarded by many as of the same 
race as the Aequi, whence we find them often 
called Aequi Falisci. After a long struggle with 
Rome, the Faliscans revolted again at the close of 
the First Punic War (b.c. 241), when the Romaus 
destroyed their city. A new town was built oa 
the plain. The white.cows of Falerii were valued 


Gate of Falerii. 


Falacrind or Falacrinum. A Sabiue town 
between Asculum aud Reat6. It was the birth¬ 
place of the emperor Vespasian. 

Falarlca. (1) A peculiar kind of spear intended 
to be discharged as a missile from the hand, aud 
employed in warfare as well as the chase (Verg. 
Aen. ix. 705; Livy, xxxiv. 14; Grat. Cyneg. 342). 
It is described as a missile of the largest dimen¬ 
sions (Non. s. v.), with an immense iron head aud 
strong wooden shaft, weighted near the top by a 
circular mass of lead (Isidor. Orig . xviii.7, 8), ex¬ 
actly as represeuted by the annexed figure, from 
an ancient raouu- 
ineut published by *~= 

Alstorp ( De Has tin 
Veterum, p. 158). 

Another specimen of very similar character is ex¬ 
hibited on a sepulchral marble discovered at Aqui- 
leia, published by Bertoli. (2) A missile invented 
by the people of Saguntum, similar in many re¬ 
spects to the preceding, but of a still more formi¬ 


Falarica. 


at Rome for sacrifices. There still remain ruins 
of a theatre, forum, piscina, gate, etc., of Roman 
construction, and a number of tombs. 

Falemus Ager. A district in the north of 
Campania, extending from the Massic hills to the 
river Vulturous. It produced some of the finest 
w ine in Italy, which was reckoned ouly second to 
the wine of Setia. See Vinum. 

Falisci See Dialects ; Falerii. 

Faliacus. See Grattius. 

Falsariua. See Falsum. 

Falsum. The crime of falsum is not defined by 
Roman legal writers, but it consisted of acts of 
fraud which were injurious to fides publico, such 
as forgery, counterfeiting money, and pervertiug 
the course of justice by fraud and peijury. The 
oldest legislative provisions at Rome against any 
acts of this description are those of the Twelve 
Tables, to the effect that a person who gave false 
testimony should be thrown from the Tarpeian 
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Rock (Gelt. xxi. 53), and tbat a judge who took a 
bribe should be liable to capital puuiskment (Gell. 
xxi. 7); but there were trials for false testimony 
before the euactmeut of the Twelve Tables (Livy, 
iii. 24,25, 29; iv. 21). The next legislation iu fal- 
sum, so far as is knowu, was contained iu oue of 
the Leges Corueliae passed in the time of the 
dictator Sulla, which was divided, accordiug to 
Cicero, into two heads, the Lex Testamentaria and 
the Lex Nuiuaria ( Ferr. ii. 1, 42), with reference 
to the two species of the crime the statute was di¬ 
rected against. Paulns, who gives its provisions, 
entitles it Lex Cornelia Testamentaria; it is also 
known by the more general title Lex Cornelia de 
Falsis. 

The Lex Cornelia appears to have included only 
two specific kinds of falsum: (1) forgery and sup¬ 
pression of wills, and (2) adulteration of the coin¬ 
age. 

An offence against either branch of this law was 
a crimen publicum , and was under the cognizance 
of a standing quaestio. The punishment of falsum 
under the law (at least when Paulus wrote) was 
deportatio in insulam (see Dkportatio) for the 
“ honestiores,” and the mines, crucifixion, or other 
degrading punishment for the “ humiliores.” In 
place of deportatio in insulam the punishment, ac¬ 
cording to the statute itself, was probably the old 
form of banishment, known as ignis et aquae inter- 
dictio (q. v.). The property of a convicted person 
was confiscated. 

The penalty of the Lex Cornelia was extended 
by piecemeal legislation to cases not comprised in 
the lex, but all of a similar kind. This supplement¬ 
ary law is sometimes referred iu legal treatises to 
the Lex Cornelia, as if it had been an original part 
of that law. The instrument fabricated or falsi¬ 
fied might be either public or private, as e. g. a 
rescript or edict of the emperor, an account book, 
or an instrument of sale. 

Persons guilty of falsifying documents are called 
falsarii. As a precaution against such persons, it 
was enacted in the time of Nero that tabulae or 
written contracts should be pierced with holes and 
a triple thread passed through the holes, in addi¬ 
tion to the signature (Suet. Ner. c. 17; Paul. v. 
25,6). In the time of Nero it was also provided 
that the first two parts ( cerae) of a will should 
have only the testator's signature, and the remain¬ 
ing one those of the witnesses. Likewise, iu order 
to prevent fraud, it was enacted under the emperor 
Claudius that a person who was employed by a 
testator to write a will should be liable to the pen¬ 
alty of the Lex Cornelia if he inscribed a legacy to 
himself, although he did so at the dictation of the 
testator (Cod. ix. 23,3; Suetonius, Ner. 17, attributes 
this law to Nero). The Lex de Falsis was further 
extended to fraudulent assumptions of names and 
rank, and to false pretences, as iu the case of a 
contract to sell a thing to a person, when the ven¬ 
dor had already contracted to sell the same thing to 
some oue else. The crimen falsi was also made to 
include perjury, the corruption of judges, and other 
kindred offeuces. By a senatuscousultum in the 
fourteenth year of Tiberius, the penalties of the 
law were extended to those who for money un¬ 
dertook to maintain causes, or to procure testi¬ 
mony; and by a senatusconsultum passed some¬ 
what earlier, conspiracies for the ruin of iuuo- 
cent persons were comprised withiu the limits of 
. the law. 


According to Paulus (v. 25,1), the refusal to ac¬ 
cept in payment genuine coin stamped with the 
head of the priuceps was on the same footing as 
the adulteration of the coinage, though iu this 
case the element of fraud seems wanting. The use 
of false measures aud weights was punished as 
falsum. It appears from numerous passages in the 
Homan waters that the crime of falsum iu its dif¬ 
ferent forms was very common, and especially iu 
the case of wills. See Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Romerf p. 774, etc. 

Faltonia, Proba. See Proba. 

Falx, dim. Falciila (&pirrj> bpinavov, dim. bpend- 
vlov). A sickle; a scythe; a pruning-knife or 
pruning-hook ; a bill; a falchion ; a halbert. 

As culter denoted a knife with one straight edge, 
“falx” signified auy similar instrument, the sin¬ 
gle edge of which was curved (bpciravov fVKapnts ; 
yapyfras bprtrdvas ; curvae falces ; curvamine folds 
ahenae; adunca faloe). By additional epithets the 
various uses of the falx were indicated, and its cor¬ 
responding varieties in form and size. Thus the 
sickle, because it was used by reapers, was called 
falx messoria ; the scythe, which was employed in 
mowing hay, was called falx foenaria ; the pruu- 
iug-knife and the bill, on account of their use iu 
dressiug vines, as well as iu hedging aud in cut¬ 
ting off the shoots and branches of trees, were dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of falx putatoiia, v i- 
nitoria, arboraria f or silvatica , or by the diminu¬ 
tive falcula . 



The illustration is taken from a MS. of Colu¬ 
mella, aud explains his description of the various 
parts of the falx vinitoria. (See Culter.) After 
the removal of a branch by the pruuiug-hook, it 
was often smoothed, as iu modem gardening, by 
the chisel. (See Dolabra.) The edge of the falx 
was often toothed or serrated (dpmjv Kap\apobovra ; 
denttculata). The indispensable process of sharp¬ 
ening these instruments (&pmjv \apa(T<Tip*vai, ap- 
mjv fvKapTnj vfoOrjyfa) was effected by whetstoues, 
which the Romans obtained from Crete aud other 
distant places, with the addition of oil or water, 
which the mower (foenisex) carried in a horn upon 
his thigh. 

Numerous as were the uses to which the falx 
was applied in agriculture aud horticulture, its 
employment in battle was almost equally varied, 
though not so frequent. The Geloni were noted for 
its use. It was the weapon with which Zeus wound¬ 
ed Typhon , with which Heracles slew the Lemae- 
an Hydra; and with which Hermes cut off the head 
of Argus (falcato ense; haipen Cyllenida). Perseus, 
having received the same weapon from Hermes, 
or, according to other authorities, from Hephaes¬ 
tus, used it to decapitate Medusa aud to slay the 
sea-mouster. Hence, it may be concluded that the 
falchion was a weapon of the most remote antiq¬ 
uity ; that it was girt like a dagger upou the waist; 
that it was held in the hand by a short hilt; and 
that, as it was, iu fact, a dagger or sharp-poiuted 
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blade, with a proper falx projecting from one side, 
it was thrust into the flesh up to this lateral cur¬ 
vature. 

The weapon which has just been described, when 
attached to the end of a pole, would assume the 
form and be applicable to all the purposes of the 
mediwval halberd. Such must have been the as- 
seres falcati used by the Romans at the siege of 
Ambracia. Sometimes the iron head was so large 
as to be fastened, instead of the ram’s head, to a 
wooden beam, and worked by men under a testndo 

(q. v.)- 

Lastly, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Medes, 
and the Syrians in Asia, and the Gauls and Brit¬ 
ons in Europe (see Covinus), made themselves for¬ 
midable on the field of battle by the use of char¬ 
iots with scythes fixed at right angles (tit nXayiov) 
to the axle and turned downward, or inserted par¬ 
allel to the axle into the felly of the wheel, so as 
to revolve, wheu the chariot was pnt in motiou, 
with more than thrice the velocity of the chariot 
itself; and sometimes also projecting from the ex¬ 
tremities of the axle. See Currus. 

Familia. The Latin name for a household com- 
muuity, consisting of the master of the house (pa- 
ter familias), his wife (mater familias), his sous and 
unmarried daughters (filii and filiae familias ), the 
wives, sons, and nnmarried daughters of the sons, 
and the slaves. All the other members of the fam¬ 
ily were subject to the anthority of the pater fami¬ 
lias. (For the power of the husband over his wife, 
see Manus.) In virtue of his paternal authority 
(patria potestas ), the pater familias had absolute au¬ 
thority over his childreu. He might, if lie liked, 
expose them, sell them, or kill them. These rights, 
as manners were gradually softened, were more and 
more rarely enforced; but they legally came to an 
end only when the father died, lost his citizenship, 
or of his own will freed his son from his author¬ 
ity. (See Emancipatio.) They could, however, 
be transferred to another persou if the son were 
adopted, or the daughter married. A son, if of 
full age, was not in any way interfered with by 
the patria potestas in the exercise of his civil 
rights. But in the exercise of his legal rights 
as an individual, he was dependent always on his 
father. He could, for iustauce, own no property; 
but all that he acquired was, in the eye of the 
law, at the exclusive disposal of his father. The 
pater familias alone had the right of making dis¬ 
positions of the family property hy mortgage,sale, or 
will. See McLennan, The Patriarchal Theory (1885). 

Family Names. See Nomen. 

Famdsi Libelli. See Libellus. 

Fanatic! See Fanum. 

Fannia. A Miuturnian woman who entertaiued 
Marius wheu he came to Miuturnae in his flight 
(b.c. 88), because though formerly he had pro¬ 
nounced her guilty of adultery, he had compelled 
her husband Tatiuius to restore her dowry (Val. 
Max. viii. 2, $ 3). 

Fannius Caepio. A Roman who conspired 
with Murena against Angustns (B.c. 22), and was 
pnt to death. 

Fannius Quadratus. See Quadratus. 

Fannius Strabo, C. A son-in-law of C. Laelius 
Sapiens (q. v.), introduced by Cicero as a speaker 
in his De Republica and his Laelius (De Jmidtia). 


Fanum. Any locality consecrated by the pon¬ 
tiffs— a word derived by the ancients from/ari, 
because the pontifices in sacrando fati sunt fnem 
(Varr. L . L . vi. 54; Fest. pp. 88, 93). It was a con¬ 
secrated spot, whether a building was erected 
upon it or not. The jconsecrated places in the 
Forum, where the couches of the gods were placed 
in the lectistemium (q. v.), were also called fans, in 
reference to which the phrase fana sistere was used 
(Fest. p. 351). Even a tree struck by lightning 
was deemed a fanum (Fest. p. 92). Everything 
not consecrated—that is, not a fanum—was con¬ 
sidered profanum ; and a res fanatiea might, in ac¬ 
cordance with the pontifical law, be again made 
into a res profana by certain ceremonies (Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 3,4). 

Fana tidy properly speaking persons belonging to 
a fanum, were more specifically priests of the god¬ 
dess of Comana in Cappadocia, whose worship was 
introduced into Rome under the name of Beilona. 
They performed the worship with wild and fran¬ 
tic rites, whence the word fanaticus obtained its 
secondary meaning, and has passed iuto modern 
languages. They were also called Bellonarti (Aero 
ad Hor. Sat . ii. 3,223). In celebrating the festival 
of the goddess they marched through the city in 
dark clothes, with wild cries, blowing trumpets, 
beating cymbals aud drums, and in the temple in¬ 
flicting wouuds upon themselves, the blood from 
which they poured out as an offering to the god¬ 
dess (Tibull. i. 6, 43 foil.; Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 223; Jnv. 
vi. 511; Mart. xi. 84, 3, xii. 57, 11; Lucan, i. 565; 
Lamprid. Commod. 9). Fanatid was also the name 
given to the priests of Isis (C. /. L. vi. u. 2234) aud 
Cybeld (Juv. ii. 122; Prudent. Perist. x. 1061). 

Fanum Fortunae. The modem Fano; a town 
in Umbria at the month of the Metaurus, with s 
celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the town de¬ 
rived its name. 

Farce. See Comoedia ; Riiinthon ; Satira. 

Farf&rus. See Fabaris. 

Farmers of Public Taxes. See Publicani ; 
Telonae. 

Farming. See Agriccltura. 

Famese Bull A remarkable monolithic group 
of statuary by the Rhodian sculptors Apollonius 
and Tauriscu8, representing the sons of Antiopd 
binding Dircd to a wild bull. (For the story see 
Antiop£ ; Diucfc.) This group was found at Rome 
iu the Thermae of Caracalla in a badly mutilated 
condition, and was restored under the supervision 
of Michael Augelo and, later, by the Milanese sculp¬ 
tor Bianchi. The boldness and life of the group 
originally carved from a single block of marble 
are unrivalled by any similar work. It is repre¬ 
sented in the illustration on page 86. The parts 
restored are the head of the bull, the whole of 
Antiopd (except the feet), the upper parts of Dirt*, 
and all of Zethens and Amphion except one torso 
and one leg. The group is now in the Museo Ns* 
zionale at Naples. 

Famese Hercules. A colossal statue executed 
by Glycou of Athens, and representing Hercules 
clothed in a lion’s skin and resting on his huge 
club, while iu his right haud he holds the three 
golden apples of the Hesperides. The statue, which 
is now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples, was found 
at Rome iu the Thermae of Caracalla in 1510. U 
then lacked the legs and the left hand, which were 
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restored by Della Porta after a model in terra cotta 
by Michael Angelo. Twenty years later the orig¬ 
inal legs were found in a well three miles from the 
place whence the statue itself was taken. The 
work is evidently of a comparatively late period, 
and shows a tendency to exaggeration in the over¬ 
strained effort to express muscular strength, which 
led Thackeray to characterize it as a “ clumsy, 
caricatured porter/’ It is reproduced in the illus¬ 
tration on page 793. 

Farreum. See Matrimonium. 

Faa. See Fasti ; Ius. 

Fasces. The Latin name for a bundle of rods, 
tied together by a red strap, and enclosing an axe, 
with its head outside. The fasces were originally 
the emblem of the king’s absolute authority over j 
life and limb, and as such passed over to the high I 
magistrates of the Republic. In the city, however, 
the latter had to remove the axe and to lower the ] 
rods iu the presence of the popular assembly as 
the sovereign power. The lowering of the fasces 
was also the form iu which the lower officials sa¬ 
luted the higher. The king was preceded by lie- 
tors bearing twelve fasces, and so were the consuls 
and proconsuls. The proconsuls, however, were, 
since the time of Augustus, only allowed this num¬ 
ber if they had actually been consuls previously. 
The dictator had twenty-four fasces, as represent¬ 
ing the two cousuls, and his magister equitum bad 
six. Six was also the number allotted to the pro- 
consuls and propraetors outside the etty, aud in 
the imperial age to those proconsuls who had 
provinces in virtue of their haviug bold the prae- 

torship. The prae¬ 
tors of the city had 
two, the imperial le¬ 
gates administering 
particular provinces 
had five fasces. One 
was allotted to the 
ftamen Din lis and 
(from or after b.c. 42) 
to the Vestal Virgins. 
Fasces crowned with 
bay were, iu the re¬ 
publican age, the in¬ 
signia of an officer 
who was sainted as 
Imperator. During 
Lictor with F&sccs. (From a itniMrial aita IYiir 

bos relief Id the Museum of imperial age, IMS 

Verona.) title was conferred 

on the emperor at his 
accession, and soon confined exclusively to him. 
The emperor was accordingly preceded by twelve 
fasces laureati . The lictors held their fasces over 
the left shoulder; but at funerals, the fasces of 
a deceased magistrate, and his arms, were carried 
reversed behind the bier. 

The fasces appear to have been in later times 
made of birch ( betulla , Pliuy, H. N. xvi. $ 75), but 
earlier of the twigs of the elm (Plaut. Asin. ii. 3, 
74; iii. 2,29). They are said to have been derived 
from Vetulonia, a city of Etruria (Sil. Ital. viii. 
485; cf. Livy, i. 8 ); but for this there is no real 
authority (cf. Schwegler, Bom. Gesch. i. 278, 581, 
671). 

The next illustration, taken from the consular 
coins of C. Norbanus, contains, in addition to the 
fasces, the one a spica and caduceus , and the other 
a proi'a, caduceus , and spica. 





Fasces on Consular Coins. 

Fascia, dim. Fasci61a (ratv/a, anodtopos). Any 
long, narrow strip of cloth employed as a bandage. 
(1) A band worn round the head as an ensign of 
royalty (Suet. Iul. 79). (2) A band worn by wom- 

eu round the chest for 
the improvement of the <32^ 

figure (Terent. Eun. ii. jpl 
3, 23; Propert. v. 9, 49; fi // i 

Ovid, A . A. iii. 276, 622). /feUHj ** 

See Stbophium. (3) A 
baud worn round the legs 'J // [ 

and shins, a kind of stock- . 

ing; hence called fasciae ***" Women 

crurales (Dig. xxxiv. 2,25) 

and tibiales( 8 uet. Aug. 82). That such bandages also 
covered the feet is clear from the epithet of fasciae 
pedules(Dig. xxxiv. 2,26). Cicero reproaohedClodius 
with effeminate habits for wearing purple fasciae 
upon his feet, and the calantica f a woman’s orna¬ 
ment, upon his head (De Har.Besp. 21, $ 44; Fragm. 
Or. in Clod, et Cur.; cf. Non. p. 537). Afterwards 
fasciae crurales became common even 

S with the male sex (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 255; 
Val. Max. vi.2, $ 7). White fasciae, worn 
by men (Val. Max. 1. c.), were a sign of 
extraordinary refinement in dress; Ihe 
mode of cleaning them was by rubbing 
them with a white, teuacious earth, re¬ 
sembling our pipe-clay (Cic. Ad Att. ii. 3). 
Fascia W The sacking of the bed on which 
Swaddling the mattress rested (Mart, v.62, xiv. 159). 
clothes. ( 5 ) Fasciae were also the swaddling- 
PainUng? clothes iu which infants were wrapped 
(Plaut. True. v. 13). ( 6 ) In architecture, 

any long, flat sur¬ 
face of wood, stoue, ^ 5 .. 
or marble, such as 
the band which di- 

vides the architrave _ 

from the frieze in ZZZZ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the Doric order, and 111 uuUMUi »■' IM P 

the surfaces into [ 

which the archi- 

trave itself is di- } 

vided in the Ionic ggSfti (f gwA 

aud Corinthian 

orders (Vitruv. iii. Fa8ci(L (From the Temple of Bacchus 
5,10). See EPISTY- atTeos.) 

LIUM. 

Faaclnum. Enchantment by the evil eye, words, 
or cries, exercised on persons (especially children), 
animals, and things, as, for instance, on a piece of 
ground. The word was also applied to the coun¬ 
ter-charm, by which it was supposed that the en- 
chantmeut could be averted, or even turned against 
the enchanter. Amulets of various kinds were em¬ 
ployed as counter - charms. They were supposed 
either to procure the protection of a particular dei¬ 
ty, or to send the enchanter mad by means of ter¬ 
rible, ridiculous, or obscene objects. The name 
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fascinum was thus specially applied to the phallus 
(q. v.)) or effigy of the male organ of generation, 
which was the favourite counter-charm of the 
Homans. An image of this fascinum was con¬ 
tained in the bulla worn as an amulet by chil¬ 
dren, and was also put under the chariot of a gen¬ 
eral at his triumph, as a protection against euvy. 
See Amuletum. 

Faaclnus. An early Latin divinity identical 
with Mutnnus or Tutnuns (q. v.). He was wor¬ 
shipped as the author of sorcery and evil spirits, 
and his symbol was the fascinum . See Amule¬ 
tum ; Fascinum; Phallus; Priapus. 

Fasglua (<f>do7j\os). A light boat or skiff, made 
of wicker-work, papyrus, or even of baked earth 
(fictilis , Jtiv. xv. 127), and said to have received its 
name from the faselus or kiduey-beon, because of 
a resemblance in shape. It was of various sizes, 
and used with or without sails (Cic. AdAtt. i. 13; 
Serv. ad Verg. Georg, iv. 289). 

Fasti, sc. dies. Properly speaking, the Roman 
court-days, on which the praetor was allowed to 
give his judgments in the solemn formula Do Dico 
Addico, and generally to act in his judicial capaci-1 
ty. The name was further applied to the days on 
which it was lawful (fas) to snmmon the assembly 
and the Senate (dies comitiales) ; for these days j 
might be used as court-days in case the assembly j 
did not meet; while on dies fasti proper no meeting I 
of the comitia could take place. The opposite of 
dies fasti were the dies nefasti , or days on which on 
account of purifications, holidays, fetiae, and on 
other religions grounds, the courts could not sit, 
nor the Comitia assemble. (See Feriae.) The dies 
religiosi were also counted as nefasti. Besides the 
38-45 dies fasti proper, the 188-194 dies comitiales , 
the 48-50 dies nefasti , and 53-59 dies religiosi , there 
were 8 dies intercisi, which were nefasti in the morn¬ 
ing and evening because of certain sacrifices which 
took place then, but fasti for the remaining hours. 
There were also 3 dies fissi (split days), which were 
nefasti until the conclusion of a particular proceed¬ 
ing—e. g. the removal of the sweepings from the 
Temple of Vesta on June 15th, but fasti afterwards. 

The division of days into fasti and profesti y or 
holidays and workdays, ouly affected private life, 
though many dies nefasti , as feriae , would be iden¬ 
tical with dies fasti. 

The list of the dies fasti was of immense impor¬ 
tance as affecting legal proceedings, and indeed 
all public life. For a long time it was in the 
hands of the pontifices , and was thus only accessi¬ 
ble to the patricians; but at last (b.c. 304) Guaeus 
Flavius published it and made it generally acces¬ 
sible. This list, called simply Fasti , was the ori¬ 
gin of the Homau calendar, which bore the same 
name. In this calendar the days of the year are 
divided iuto weeks of eight days each, indicated 
by the letters A to H. Each day has marks indi¬ 
cating its number in the month, its legal signifi¬ 
cance (F =fastus, 'S zzznefastuSj C = comitialis, EN 
= intercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and games 
occurring on it are also added, as well as notices 
of historical occurrences, the rising and setting of 
the stars, aud other matters. No trace remaius of 
any calendar previous to Caesar; but several cal¬ 
endars composed after Caesar’s reform have been 
preserved. Ovid’s Fasti is a poetical explanation 
of the Roman festivals of the first six months. We 
have also many fragments of calendars, painted or 


engTaved on stone, belonging to Rome and other 
Italian cities; for it was common to put up calen¬ 
dars of this kind in public places, temples, and 
private houses. There are two complete calen¬ 
dars in existence—one an official list written by 
Furius Dionysius Philocalus iu a.d. 354, the other 
a Christian version of the official calendar, made 
by Polemius Silvius in A.D. 448. See Calexda- 
rium ; Dies. 

The word fasti was further applied to the an¬ 
nual lists of the triumphs, high officials, consuls, 
dictators, censors, and priests. These lists were 
originally, like the other fasti, made out by the 
pontifices. Some fragments of them have sur¬ 
vived, among which may be mentioned the Fasti 
Capitol ini, so called from the Roman Capitol, 
where they are now preserved. They were orig¬ 
inally, in rc. 36-30, engraved on the marble wall 
of the Regia, or official residence of the Pontifex 
Maximus, and afterwards continued first to b.c. 
12, and afterwards to a.d. 13. 

Fasti Hellenic! and Fasti Romfini. See Clin¬ 
ton, Henry Fynes. 

Fastigium (aeror, derwpa). Literally, a slope; 
in architecture, a pediment. The triangle which 
surmouuts each end of a 
rectangular building, and 
which, in fact, represents 
the gable eud of the roof. 

(See Antae.) It is com¬ 
posed of the cornice of 
the entablature which 
forms its base, the two 
converging cornices at 
the sides, and the tympa¬ 
num or flat surface en¬ 
closed by them, so called 
from its resemblance to a 
three-cornered tambourine (Vitruv. iii. 3, iv. 6; 
Cic. de Orat. iii. 46, $ 180; Livy, xl. 2). This flat 
surface was generally ornamented with sculpture; 
originally, in the early temples of Zeus, with a sim¬ 
ple eagle as a symbol of the god, an instance of 
which is afforded by the coin represented in the 
above illustration (Beger, Spirit. Antiq. p. 6), 
whence the Greek name arror, which was at first 
applied to the tympanum and afterwards to the 
whole pediment, aud in after-times with elaborate 
sculptures in high relief. See Antefixa; Tem- 
plum. 

The dwelling-houses of the Romans might have 
sloping roofs, but ornamental gables were not al¬ 
lowed ; hence, wheu the word is applied to them, 
it is not iu its strictly technical sense, bnt desig¬ 
nates the roof simply, and is to be understood of 
one which rises to a ridge as distinguished from a 
flat one (Cic. ad. Q. Fr. iii. 1,4, $ 14; Verg. Acs. viii. 
491). Among other divine honours, the Romans 
decreed to Caesar the liberty of erecting a faatigi* 
urn to his house (Plut. Cues.81; see Acrotericm)— 
that is, a portico and pediment towards the street 
like that of a temple. See Domus. 

Fatum. See Foktuna; Moerae; Nemesis; 
Tyche. 

Fatuus, FatuaJ See Faunus, Fauna. 

Fauces. See DoMua 

Fauna, Faula, or Fatua. A goddess of the Lat¬ 
ins. According to the old Roman legends,by which 
all the Italian deities were originally mortals, she 





Fastigium. (From a coiiU 
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was the daughter of Picus, and the sister and wife 
of Faunus. One account makes her to have uever 
left her bower, or let herself be seen of men; and to 
have been deified for this reason, becoming identical 
with the Bona Dea, and no mau being allowed to 
enter her temple (Macrob. i. 12). According to an¬ 
other tradition, she was not only remarkable for 
lier modesty, but also for her extensive and va¬ 
ried knowledge. Having, however, on one occa¬ 
sion, made free with the contents of a jar of wine, 
she was beaten to death by her husband with 
myrtle - twigs. Repenting, however, soon after 
of the deed, he bestowed ou her divine honours. 
Hence, in the celebratiou of her sacred rites, myr¬ 
tle-boughs were carefully excluded; nor was any 
wine allowed to be brought, uuder that name, into 
her temple; but it was called “ honey,” and the 
vessel containing it also was termed mellarium , 
“honey-jar” (cf. Macrob. i. 12). Fauna is said 
to have given oracles from her temple after death, 
which circamstauce, according to some, affords an 
etymology for the name Fatua or Fatuella, which 
was often borne by her (from fari , “ to declare ”). 
There cau be little donbt that Fauna is identical 
not only with the Bona Dea, but with Terra, Tel- 
lus, and Ops—iu other words, with the Earth per¬ 
sonified (Macrob. 1. c.). See Faunus. 

Faunalia. Festivals at Rome in honour of Fau- 
nns. They were celebrated ou the 13th of Febru¬ 
ary, or the Ides of the month. On this same day 
occurred the slaughter of the Fabii (Ovid, Fast. ii. 
193 foil.). There was auother festival of the same 
name, which was celebrated on the Nones of De¬ 
cember (Hor. Carm. iii. 18). 

Faunus or Fatuua. “The well-wisher” (from 
fatere\ or perhaps “the speaker” (from fari). 
(On the etymology of the word see Nettleship, 
Lectures and Essays , pp. 50-54). Oue of the old¬ 
est and most popular Roman deities, who was 
identified with the Greek Pan ou account of 
the similarity of their attributes. (See Pan.) 
As a good spirit of the forest, plains, and fields, 
be gave frnitfuluess to the cattle, and was hence 
called Inuus. With all this he was also a god of 
prophecy, called by the name of Fatuus, with 
oracles in the sacred groves of Tibnr, arouud the 
well Albuuea, and on the Aventiue. The 



pie on the island iu the Tiber, the other ou the 5th 
of December, when the peasants brought him rustic 
offerings and amused themselves with dancing. 

Fausta. (1) Cornelia, daughter of Sulla, and 
married to Milo, the partisan of Cicero. She dis¬ 
graced herself by a criminal affair with the histo¬ 
rian Sallust (Hor. Sat. i. 2, 41 ; Schol. Cruq. et Acr. 
ad toe.). (2) Flavia, the daughter of Maximian, 
and wife of Constantine the Great. When her 
father wished her to join him in a plot for assas¬ 
sinating her husband, she disclosed the whole 
affair to the latter. After exercising the most 
complete ascendency over the mind of her hus¬ 
band, she was eventually put to death by him, on 
his discovering the falsity of a charge which she 
had made against Crispus, the son of Constantine 
by a previous marriage (Eutrop. x. 2, 4; Victor. 
Epit. 40,41). See Constantin us. 

Faustina. (1) Annia Galeria, daughter of 
Aunius Verus, prefect of Rome. She married Au- 
toniuus Pius before his adoption by Hadrian, and 
died in the third year of her husband’s reign, thirty- 
six years of age (a.d. 141). She was notorious for her 
licentiousness, yet her husband appeared blind to 
her frailties, and after her death even accorded unto 
her divine honours. Her effigy appears ou a large 


responses were said to have been giveu iu 
Saturnian verse. (Cf. Varro, L. L. vii. 36.) 
Faunus revealed the future iu dreams and 
strange voices, communicated to his vota¬ 
ries while sleeping in his precincts upou the 
fleeces of sacrificed lambs. A goddess of like 
attributes, called Fauua and Fatua, was asso¬ 
ciated in his worship. She was regarded 
sometimes as his wife, sometimes as his 
sister. (See Bona Dea.) Just as Pan was 
accompanied by the Ilario-Koi , or little Pans, 




so the existence of many Fauni was as- 


Fauetina as Mater Castrorum. 


sumed besides the chief Faunus. They 
were imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular as mischievous goblius who caused 
nightmares. Iu fable Faunus appears as an old 
king of Latium, son of Picus, and grandson of 
Saturn us, father of Latin us by the nymph Ma- 
rica. After his death he is raised to the posi¬ 
tion of a tutelary deity of the land, for his many 
services to agriculture and cattle-breeding. Two 
festivals, called Faunalia, were celebrated iu his 
honour—oue on the 13th of February, iu the tem- 


number of medals (Dio Cass. xvii. 30; Capitol. 
Anton. P. 3). (2) Annia, or the Younger, daughter 

of the preceding, married her cousin Marcus Au¬ 
relius, and died a.d. 176, in a village of Cappado¬ 
cia, at the foot of Mount Taurus, on her liusbaud’B 



conduct than her mother; and yet Marcus, in his 
Meditations (i. 17), extols her obedieuce, simplici¬ 
ty, and affection. Her daughter Lucilla married 
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Lucius Verus, whom Marcus Aurelius associated 
with him iu the Empire, aud her sou Commodns 
succeeded his father as emperor (Capitol. M.Aurel. 
6,19,26). 

Faustinas. A goddess among the Romans, sup¬ 
posed to preside over cattle and the productions 
of the seasons generally. Faustitas is probably 
equivalent to the Felicitas Temporum of the Ro¬ 
man medals (Hor. Cam. iv. 5, 18). 

Faustiilus. The name of the shepherd who, in 
the old Roman legend, found Romulus and Remus 
being suckled by the she-wolf, aud who took both 
the children to his home aud brought them up. 
See Romulus. 

Faventia. Now Faenza; a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the river Auemo and the Via Ae- 
milia. It was celebrated for its manufacture of 
linens (Pliny, H. AT. xix. 1). 

Favoniua. See Zephyrus. 

Favoniua, Marcus. An imitator of Cato Uti- 
censis, whose character and conduct he copied so 
closely as to receive the nickname of “ Cato's ape.” 
He seems to have had some ability as an orator, 
but no specimens of his speeches have desceuded 
to us. He was put to death by Octavianus after 
the battle of Philippi iu b.c. 42.* See Val. Max. vi. 
2, $ 7; Plut. Cat Min. 32, 46; id. Pomp . 60, 67 ; id. 
Brut. 12,34; id. Cass. 41. 

Favorinua t). A native of Arelatd in 

Gaul, who lived at Rome daring the reigns of 
Tnyan aud Hadrian, and enjoyed a high degree 
of consideration. He is said to have been born an 
hermaphrodite or a euuuch, yet was once charged 
with adultery by a Roman of rank,- so that he 
afterwards used to boast of three things—that 
being a eunuch, he had been accused of adultery; 
that though a Gaul, he both wrote and spoke 
Greek; aud that though he had giveu offence to 
the emperor, he still lived. He wrote numerous 
works, but no part of them has reached us except 
a few fragments in Stobaeus. Aulus Gellins, how¬ 
ever, has preserved for us some of his dissertations 
iu a Latin dress (Nod. Att. xii. 1; xiv. 1,2; xvii. 
10). Gellius, in fact, regarded him with great ad¬ 
miration, and iu his Nodes Atticae plays Boswell 
in a mild way to Favoriuus’s Johnson. Favo¬ 
rinus loved to write on topics out of the common 
path, aud more or less whimsical; he composed, 
for example, a eulogy on Thersites, another on 
quartan fever, etc. Having bad the misfortune to 
offend the emperor Hadriau, his statues, which the 
Athenians had raised to him, were thrown down 
by that same people. He bequeathed his library 
and mausion at Rome to Herodes Atticus. Favo¬ 
rinus was a friend of Plutarch, who dedicated a 
work to him. For further particulars relating to 
this individual, consult Philostratus (Ft t. Sophist 
i. 8,1), aud Lucian ( Eunuch . 7; Demon . 12 foil ), aud 
Prof. Nettleship’s paper on Arilus Gellius in his 
Ledures and Essays , etc. (1885). 

Fax (flavor). A torch. The descriptions of 
poets and mytbologists, and the works of ancient 
art, represent the torch as carried by Diana, 
Ceres, Bellona, Hymen, Phosphorus, by women in 
bacchanalian processions, and, iu an inverted 
position, by Sleep and Death. Iu ancient mar¬ 
bles the torch appears to be formed of wooden 
staves or twigs, either bound by a rope drawn 
round them iu a spiral form, or surrounded by 


circular bands at equal distances. The iuside of 
the torch may be supposed to have been filled 
with flax, tow, or other vegetable fibres, 
the whole being abundantly impreg- 
nated with pitch, rosin, wax, oil, and tfQ® 
other inflammable snbstauces. As the \}H 
principal use of torches was to give ([K 
light to those who went abroad after H 
sunset, the portion of the Roman day i 
immediately succeeding sunset was J 
called fax or prima fax (Gell. iii. 2, f«l (Col 
$ 11; Macrob. Sat i. 3, $ 8). The torch 
was one of the necessary accompani¬ 
ments and symbols of marriage. See Matrimo- 
nium. 

Feast Days. See Dies ; Feriae. 
Feather-beds. See Lectus. 

Febxis. The goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever (Val. Max. ii. 5,6; Cic. N. D. iii. 25). She had 
three sanctuaries at Rome. 

Februalia. A feast at Rome of purification and 
atonement, in the month of February; it continued 
for twelve days. The mouth of February, which, 
together with January, was added by Noma to the 
ten months constituting the year of Romulus, de¬ 
rived its name from this general expiatory festival, 
the people being then purified ( februati ) from the 
sins of the whole year (Ovid, Fast ii. 19). 
February. See Calendarium. 

Febraum. See Lupkrcalja. 

Febraus. An ancieut Italian diviuity,to whom 
the month of February was sacred. The name is 
connected with februare (to purify). See Febru¬ 
alia. 

Fecialea. See Fetlales. 

Felicltaa. The personification of good fortune 
among the Romans. She was worshipped in vari¬ 
ous sanctuaries iu Rome, her attributes beiug the 
cornucopia aud the herald’s staff. See Faustitas. 
Fella See Faelis. 

Felix, Antonius. Procurator of Judaea, in the 
reigns of Claudius aud Nero. He induced Drusilla, 
wife of Azizus, king of Etuesa, to leave her hns- 
band; and she was still liviug with Felix in a.d. 
60, when 8t. Paul preached before him il of right¬ 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” He 
was recalled in a.d. 62. 

Felix, Minucius. See Mixucius Felix. 
Felslna. The ancient capital of Northern Etru¬ 
ria, afterwards known as Bououia (Bologna), a 
name given to it by the Romaus after they had 
conquered the Boii (b.c. 191), the Boii having taken 
the place from the Etruscans (Livy, xxxiii.37,etc.). 
Here Octaviauus, Antony, aud Lepidus arrauged 
the terms of the Second Triumvirate (Suet. Juy. 
96). See Burton, Etruscan Bologna (1876). Under 
the Empire the city was sometimes the chosen res¬ 
idence of the emperors. Iu the Middle Ages it be¬ 
came a place of great importance. 

Feminalia. A garment worn in winter by Au¬ 
gustus Caesar, who was very snsoeptible to cold 
(Suet. Aug. 82). Casaubon supposes them to have 
been bands or fillets (see Fascia) wound about 
the thighs; they are more probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the bracae , and may be best translated 
“ drawers.” These are mentioned under the name 
irepiprjpidia as worn by the Roman horsemen (Arri- 
au, Tad. p. 14, ed. Blau card). 
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Fenestella. A scholarly Roman historiau, who 
lived in the time of Augustus. The elder Pliny 
places his death iu the reign of Tiberius. Fene- 
stella wrote an historical work entitled Annale*, 
from which Asconius Pedianns has derived mauy 
materials in his commentaries on Cicero’s Orations. 
Of this work only fragments remain. Another 
production, Be Sacerdotiis et Aiagistratibu* Romano - 
rum, is sometimes attributed to him, but incorrect¬ 
ly, since it is from th^pen of Fiocchi (Floccus), a 
native of Florence, and was written at the com¬ 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Fenestella 
was seventy years old at the time of his death. 
The fragments of Feuestella’s Annale* are collected 
by H. Peter, Hist. Frag. 272. See the treatises by 
Mercklin, Be Fenettella Historico et Poeta (Dorpat, 
1844), and Poeth, Be Fenestella Historiarum Scrip- 
tore , etc. (Bonn, 1849). 

Fenestra. (1) A wiudow. (See Domcs, pp. 540, 
551.) (2) A loophole iu a tower from which arrows 



Windows in the House of the Tragic Poet. 
(Pompeii.) 


and other missiles were discharged (Caes. B. C. ii. 
9). (3) A hole pierced in the lobe of the ear for 

holding ornaments (Jtiv. i. 104). See Inauris. 

Fenni A savage people, reckoned by Tacitus 
(Germ. 46) as distinct from the natives of Germa¬ 
nia. They probably dwelt iu the eastern part of 
what is now Prussia, and were the same as the 
modern Finns. Ptolemy calls them Qivvoi. 

Fenufl (roicor). Interest on money. (1) Greek. 
In Greece the rate of interest on invested capital 
was not restricted by law, but was left entirely 
to arrangement between the parties concerned 
(Lys. c. Theamn. i. 18). The average rate, com¬ 
pared with that usually giveu at the present day, 
was very high, far higher than the rent either of 
houses or land. This is partly explained by the 
proportionately greater scarcity of ready money, 
and by the fact that it was difficult to accumulate 
a large amouut of capital. 

In the time of Demosthenes, 12 per cent, was re¬ 
garded as a rather lo\v rate of interest, and higher 
rates, up to 18 per cent., were quite common. In 
bottomry (to vovtikov davturpa) the ordinary rate 
of interest at Athens was 20 per cent. In the 
event of failure in the payment of interest due, 
compound interest was charged. In the computa¬ 
tion of interest two different methods were em¬ 
ployed. It was usual to specify either the sum to 
be paid by the month on every raina (equal in in¬ 
trinsic value of silver to about $16.50), or tlie frac¬ 
tion of the principal which was annually paid ns 
interest. Capital therefore was said to be invest¬ 
ed at a drachma, if for every mina (100 drachmae) 
there was paid interest at the rate of one drachma 
—i. e. 1 per cent, monthly, and consequently 12 
per cent, per annum. Or again, if l k 2£ per cent. 


yearly interest was to be paid, the capital was 
said to be invested at “one eighth.” In most 
cases the interest appears to have been paid 
mouthly, and on the last day of the month; but 
payment by the year was not unknown. In bot¬ 
tomry the interest was according to the terms of 
the contract. 

(2) Roman. At Rome, as at Athens, the rate of 
interest was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, a regular yearly rate of interest at 
one twelfth of the capital, or 8i per cent., was es¬ 
tablished. But this and subsequent legal limita¬ 
tions were all the less effectual for putting down 
usury, because they w'ere valid in the case of Ro- 
mau citizens only, and not in that of foreigners. 
Usury was accordingly practised uuder the name 
of foreigners up to the end of the second century 
b.c., when the laws against it were extended so as 
to include aliens. Through intercourse with Asia 
and Greece, a change in the payment of interest was 
gradually introduced, which in the first half of the 
first century B.c. was generally adopted. Capital 
was no longer lent by the year, but by the month, 
and monthly interest was paid on the first day of 
each month; notice of intention to call iu the loan 
was given on the Ides (the 13th or 15th day of the 
month), and reimbursement took place on the first 
day (Kalends) of the following mouth. The regular 
rate of interest with this reckoning was 1 per cent, 
monthly, or 12 per cent, per annum. The accumu¬ 
lation of largo fortunes iu Rome at the eud of the 
Republic considerably lessened the rate of interest 
on safe investments. The chief field for usury was 
theu the provinces, whose iuhabitauts were com¬ 
pelled by the exorbitant imposts to be continually 
raising loans at any price. The custom, long per¬ 
mitted, of adding the year’s unpaid interest to the 
principal was first forbidden by the later Roman 
law. Justinian permanently fixed the rate of in¬ 
terest in ordinary investments at 6 per cent., in 
commercial enterprises at 8 per cent., and iu bot¬ 
tomry, in which it had previously beeu unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the stock on 
long voyages, at 12 per ceut. 

Feralia. The last day of the Roman festival 
called the Parentalia. See Manes ; Parentalia. 

Ferctilum (from fero). A term applied to any 
kiud of tray or platform used for carrying any¬ 
thing. Thus it is used to signify the tray or frame 



Roman soldiers carrying on a ferculum the Golden 
Candlestick. (Arch of Titus.) 
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on which several dishes were bronght in at once 
at dinner (Petrou. 35); and hence fercula came to 
ineau the number of courses at dinner, and even 
the dishes themselves (Suet. Aug . 74; Serv. ad 
Verg. Aen. i. 637 ; Juv. L 94, with Mayor's note, and 
the article Cena, p. 313). 

The ferculutn was also used for carrying the im¬ 
ages of the gods in the procession of the circus 
(Suet. Iul. 76), the ashes of the dead in a funeral 
(Suet. Calig. 15), and the spoils in a triumph (Suet. 
Iul. 37 ; Livy, i. 10); in all which cases it appears 
to have been carried on the shoulders or in the 
hands of men. This is shown in the illustration 
from the Arch of Titns, where Homan soldiers are 
carrying ou a ferculum the Golden Caudlestick. 
The most illustrious captives were sometimes 
placed on a ferculum in a triumph, in order that 
they might be better seen (Sen. Here. Oet. 110). 

Ferentaril See Exercitus, p. 650. 

Ferentwum. (1) A town of Etruria, south of 
Volsinii, birthplace of the emperor Otho. (2) An 
ancient town of the Hernici in Latiinn, southwest 
of Auagnia, colonized by the Romans in the Sec- 
oud Punic War. 

Ferentum. See Forentum. 

Feretrius. A surname of Iupiter, derived from 
ferire, “ to strike v ; for persons who took an oath 
called upon Iupiter to strike them if they swore 
falsely as they struck the victim which they sac¬ 
rificed. Others derived it from ferre , because 
people dedicated ( ferebant) to him the spolia 
opima. See Fest. s. h. v.; Livy, i. 10; Propert. iv. 
10, 46. 

Feretram {^iprrpov). A bier. See Funus. 

Feriae. Holidays at Home, dedicated to the 
worship of some deity. A distinction was drawn 
between feriae privatae , or holidays observed by 
gentes, families, and individuals, and feriae publi - 
cae y or public holidays. Public holidays were ei¬ 
ther fixed or movable, or occasional. The fixed 
holidays ( feriae stativae) were forty-five in num¬ 
ber, and were celebrated every year ou a definite 
day and registered accordingly in the calendar. 
The movable holidays (feiHae conoeptivae) were 
also annual, but were held on changing days, and 
had therefore to be announced beforehand by the 
consuls, or iu their absence by the praetor. The 
occasional holidays ( imperativae ) were commanded 
ou special occasions by the authorities with the 
cousent of the pontifices. Such were, for in¬ 
stance, the eupplicationesy a solemn service to the 
gods to celebrate a victory or the like. One of the 
principal movable festivals was the Feriae LatI- 
nae. This was originally a celebration by the Latin 
race held on the Alban Mount in honour of Iupiter 
Latiaris. It was subsequently transformed by 
Tarquinius Superbus iuto a festival of the Latin 
League. Its most notable ceremony consisted in 
the sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
ilesh was distributed to each of the cities of the 
League represented at the sacrifice. If any city 
did not receive its portion, or if any other point in 
the ceremonial was omitted, the whole sacrifice 
hud to be repeated. Origiually it lasted one day, 
but afterwards was extended to four. It was 
then celebrated in part on the Alban Mount by the 
Homan consuls, in presence of all the magistrates; 
and iu part on the Homan Capitol, a race being in¬ 
cluded in the performance. It was announced by 


the consuls immediately after their assumptiou of 
office, nor did they leave Home for their provinces 
until they had celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended ou that of the assumption of office by 
the higher magistrates. 

The Feriae SementTvae or SementTka Dies, 
were kept at Rome in the time of the Bowing of 
the fields, for the purpose of praying to Tellus and 
Ceres for a good crop. It was fixed by the ponti- 
fices, and lasted for only one flay (Varr. L. L. vi. 26). 

The Feriae Vixdemiales (Aug. 22-Oct. 15) were 
the vintage festival. 

The Feriae AestIvae or Feriae Messis (Jnne 
24-Aug. 1) were the u summer vacationwhen fash¬ 
ionable Homans went out of town (Gell. ix. 15). 

Feriae Praecidaxeae w ere probably only days 
of preparation for the regular feriae (Gell. iv. 6). 

Feriae Latinae. See Feriae. 

Feronia. An old Italian goddess, of Sabine 
origin, bnt also much worshipped in Etruria. She 
seems originally to have been regarded in the 
same light as Flora, Libera, and Venus. The 
Greeks called her a goddess of flowers; on coins 
she is represented as a girl in the bloom of youth, 
with flowers in her hair. She was also worshipped 
as the goddess of emancipation from slavery. She 
had a very celebrated shrine at the foot of Monut 
Soractd in Etruria, where the whole neighbour¬ 
hood used to bring her rich votive offerings and 
the firstfruits of the field. The annual festivals 
served as fairs, such was the crowd of people who 
flocked to them. The mythical king Herulus or 
Erulns of Praenestd was regarded as her son. He 
had three lives, and had to be slain three times by 
Evauder in consequence (Verg. Aen. viii. 564). 

Ferram. Iron. See Metallvm. 

Fescennlna, sc. carmina. Oue of the earliest 
kinds of Italian poetry, w hich consisted of rude 
and jocose verses, or rather dialogues in extempore 
verses (Livy, vii. 2), in which the merry country 
folks assailed and ridiculed one auother (Hor. 
Epiet. ii. 1,145). This amusement seems origiually 
to have been peculiar to conutry people, bnt it 
was also introduced into the towns of Italy and at 
Home, where it is fouud mentioned as one of those 
iu which youug people iudulged at weddings 
(Serv. ad Aen. vii. 695; Seneca, Controt. 21, Med. 
113; Plin. H. N. xv. 22). There are rather feeble 
specimens of these in the four poems by Claudian 
De Nuptiis Honorii A ugusti et Mariae. The Fescen- 
nina were one of the popular amusements at vari¬ 
ous festivals, and on many other occasions, but 
especially after the harvest was over. 

After their introduction iuto the towns they 
seem to have lost much of their original rustic 
character, and perhaps w'ere modified by the in¬ 
fluence of Greek refinement ( see Verg. Georg, ii. 
385, etc.; Tibull. ii. 1, 55; Catull. lxi. 127); they 
remained, however, in so far the same as to be at 
all times irregular and mostly extempore doggerel 
verses, usually in the Saturnian metre, though the 
specimens which are preserved are in trochaics, 
and the cretic is called pee Fescenninus by Di<>- 
medes, p. 479 (Keil). Sometimes, however, wrw 
Fescennini were also written as satires upon per¬ 
sons (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4, 21). That these railleries 
had no malicious character, and were not intended 
to hurt or injure, may be inferred from the circuiu- 
stauce that oue person often called upon another 
to auswer aud retort in a similar strain. The 
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Fescennina are asserted by Festus (s. li. v.) to have 
been introduced among the Romans from Etrnria, 
and to have derived their name from Fescennia, a 
town of that country. But, iu the first place, Fes- 
cenuia was not an Etruscan, but a Faliscan town, 
and, in the second, this kind of amusement was at 
all times so popular in Italy that it can scarcely be 
considered as peculiar to any particular place. 
The derivation of a name of this kind from that 
of some particular place was formerly a favourite 
custom, as may be seen in the derivation of com- 
monia from Caer6. Festus gives an alternative 
derivation from fasdnum, either because they were 
thought to be a protection against sorcerers aud 
witches, or because fasciuum (phallus), the symbol 
of fertility, had in early times, or in rural districts, 
been connected with the amusements of the fes- 
cennina. This etymology is far more probable. 
Teuffel (Bom. Lit . $ 5) attempts to combine the 
two, suggesting that fescennia may have derived 
its name from fascinum. Nettleship (Joum. Phil. 
xi. 190) plausibly assumes a substantive fescennus, 
“ a charmer,” from fas , “ saying 7 *-; hence fescennini 
would be “the verses used by charmers.” See 
Miiller, Die Etrusker , ii. 296; Zell, Ferienschriften, 
ii. 121; Broman, De Fersibus Fescenninis (Upsala, 
1S52) ; Corssen, Origines Poesis , etc., 124; Ross bach, 
Die romische Ehe (1853); Nettleship, Lectures and 
Essays, pp. 60 foil. (Oxford, 1885); and the arti¬ 
cles Matrimonium; Satura. 

Feacennium or Fescennia. A town of the 
Falisci in Etruria, aud consequently, like Falerii, 
of Pelasgic origin. (See Falerii). From this town 
the Romans are said to have derived the Fescen- 
nina carmina (q. v.). 

Festi Dies. See Dies ; Feriae. 

Festivals. See Dies ; Feriae. 

Festuoa. Properly any stem, stalk, or straw of 
grain, or blade of grass (Varr. L. L. v. 31, $ 38). In 
two passages it is generally explained as a synonym 
of the praetor’s rod ( vindicta) laid upon the slave’s 
bead in manumissio (Plaut. Mil. Glor. iv. 1, 15; 
Pers. v. 175). But Conington on the latter passage 
has pointed out that the ordinary use of festuca 
would suit these two places equally well; so that, 
after all, the traditional rendering may be a mis¬ 
take. Plutarch says that one of the lictors threw 
stubble (* ap<pos) on the manumitted slave (De 
Ser. Num. Find. p. 550 B); and the words lictor 
iactat seem to imply something of this kind rath¬ 
er than touching with a staff. Possibly both 
ceremonies accompanied the act of manumission, 
the praetor applying the vindicta with his own 
band, the lictor throwing the stubble. See Man- 
UMI88IO. 

Featua. (1) Sextus Pompkics. A grammarian, 
supposed to have lived before the third century 
▲.d. He made an abridgment, in alphabetical 
order, of the large work of Verrius Flaccus (q. v.), 
on the signification of words (De Verborum Signi - 
ficatu) —a rich storehouse of most important in¬ 
formation on Roman antiquities and early Latin. 
This abridgment has been divided by editors into 
twenty books, each of which contaius a letter. 
Festus has passed over in silence those words 
which Verrius had declared obsolete, and he in¬ 
tended, it wonld seem, to have treated of them in 
a separate work. Sometimes he does not coiucide 
in the opinions of Verrius (e. g. on monstrum), and 
on these occasions he gives his own views of the 


subject matter. The abridgment of Festus is one 
of the most useful books that we possess; it has ex¬ 
perienced, however, in some respects, an unhappy 
fate. It existed entire down to the eighth centu¬ 
ry, when one Paul Warnefrid (commonly quoted as 
Panins Diaconus) conceived the idea of making a 
small and meagre extract from it. This compi¬ 
lation, dedicated to Charlemague, henceforward 
snpplauted the original work in the libraries of 
the day, and the latter was so far lost to modern 
times that but a single manuscript copy (Codex 
Farnesiuus, now in Naples) of it was fouud, aud 
this an imperfect one, commencing with the letter 
M. It was brought from Illyria, aud was first 
copied as a whole by Politian in 1485. The first 
edition of the epitome of Paulus was printed by 
Zarotns (Milan, 1471). Paulus and Festus- were 
printed together at Milan (1510), and at Venice 
by Aldus Mauutius (1513). More valuable is the 
edition by Agostino (Venice, 1559-60), with its 
collation of the Farnese MS. The edition of Jo¬ 
seph Scaliger (1565) contaius many acute emen¬ 
dations, as does that of Fnlvius Ursinus (Rome, 
1581). The best editions are those of Dacier (Paris, 
1681); Egger (Paris, 1838); K. O. Miiller (Leipzig, 
1839 ; 2d ed. 1880); Thewrewk de Ponor (Pesth, 
1891). See the excellent paper on Verrius Flac¬ 
cus by Nettleship, Lectures and Essays ( Oxford, 
1885); also Hoffmann, De Festi 1 De Verborum Sig - 
nificatn 7 Quaestiones (Kdnigsberg, 1886); Bugge, 
Altlatein bei Festus u. Paulus in the Neue Jahrb. 
fiir Philol. «. Pddagogik, 105. 91; and the article 
Lexicon. (2) Porcius, governor of Iudaea after 
Felix, whom the Jews solicited to condemn St. 
Panl or to order him up to Jerusalem. The apos¬ 
tle’s appeal to Caesar (the emperor Nero) frustrated 
the intentions of both Festus and the Jews ( Acts, 
xxv. 1 foil.). (3) Rufius, or Rufus. The author of 
an abridgment of Roman history (Breriarium Rerum 
Gestarum Populi Romani) based upon Eutropins 
and Florus, and written about a.d. 369. . It is 
dedicated to the emperor Valens. Editions are 
those by Forster (Vienna, 1874), and Wagener 
(Prague, 1886). See also Jacobi, De Festi Breriarii 
Fontibus (Bonn, 1874), and Mommsen, C.I.L. vi. 
537. 

Fetialea. A collegium (Livy, xxxvi. 3) of Roman 
priests who acted as the guardians of the public 
faith. It was their province, when any dispute 
arose with a foreign State, to demand satisfaction, 
to determine the circumstances under which hos¬ 
tilities might be commenced, to perform the vari¬ 
ous rites attendaut on the solemn declaration of 
war, aud to preside at the formal ratification of 
peace. These functions are briefly but compre¬ 
hensively defined by Varro (L. L. v. 86, ed. Miiller), 
to which may be added the old law quoted by 
Cicero (De Leg. ii. 9, 21): Fobdervm, pacis, belli, 

INDVTIARVM ORATORES FETIALES IVDICK8QVE 8VN- 
to (IV8 noscvnto, Madvig ); Bella disceptanto. 
Dionysius (ii. 72) and Livy (i. 32) detail at con¬ 
siderable length the ceremonies observed by the 
Romans in the earlier ages, when they felt them¬ 
selves aggrieved by a neighbouring people. It 
appears that when an injury had been sustained, 
fonr fetiales (Varr. ap. Non.) were deputed to 
seek redress, who again elected one of their num¬ 
ber to act as their representative. This individual 
was styled the pater patratus populi Romani. They 
were dressed in the garb of priests, and a wreath of 
sacred herbs gathered withiu the euclosure of the 
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Cupitoliue Hill (verbenae, sagmina), was borne be- 
for them by one of their number, who was hence 
called Verbenarius (Pliny, H. X. xxii. $ 5). Thus 
equipped, at least two of 
their number proceeded to 
the confines of the offending 
tribe, where they baited and 
the Pater Patratus addressed 
a prayer to Iupiter, calling 
the god to witness, with 
heavy imprecations, that his 
complaints were well found¬ 
ed and his demands reason¬ 
able. He then crossed the 
border, aud the same form 
was repeated in nearly the 



Fetialis. (Rich.) 
same words to the first native of the soil whom 


he might chance to meet; again a third time 
to the sentinel or any citizen whom he encoun¬ 
tered at the gate of the chief town; and a fourth 
time to the magistrates in the Forum in pres¬ 
ence of the people. If a satisfactory answer was 
not returned within thirty days, after publicly 
delivering a solemn renunciatiou—in which the 
gods celestial, terrestrial, aud infernal were in¬ 
voked—of what might be expected to follow, he 
returned to Rome, and, accompanied by the rest of 
the fetiales, made a report of his mission to the 
Senate. If the people (Livy, x. 45), as well as the 
Senate, decided for war, the Pater Patratus again 
set forth to the border of the hostile territory, and 
launched a spear tipped with iron, or charred at 
the extremity aud smeared with blood (emblematic 
doubtless of fire and slaughter) across the boun¬ 
dary, pronouncing at the same time a solemn decla¬ 
ration of war. The demand for redress and the 
proclamation of hostilities were alike termed clari- 
gatio , which word the Romans in later times ex¬ 
plained by clare repetere (Pliny, 1. c.; Serv. ad Verg. 
Jen. ix. 53, x. 14; cf. Livy, viii. 14, 5). When the 
Romans had to carry on wars beyond the sea, this 
proceeding was iuconvenieut. Hence a character¬ 
istic device was adopted. They transferred a piece 
of land in the Circus Flaminius to a prisoner taken 
from the enemy, and set up on this before the Tem¬ 
ple of Bellona a column, which was accounted as 
standing on hostile territory (Serv. 1. c.). 

Several of the formulae employed on these occa¬ 
sions have been preserved by Livy (i. 24, 32) and 
Aulus Gellius (xvi. 4), forming a portion of the Ius 
Fetiale by which the college was regulated. The 
services of the fetiales were considered absolutely 
essential in concluding a treaty (Livy, ix. 5); aud 
we read that at the termination of the Second Pu¬ 
nic War fetiales were sent over to Africa, who car¬ 
ried with them their own verbenae and their own 
flint stones for sraitiug the victim. Here also the 
chief was termed Pater Patratus (Livy, xxx. 43). 

The institution of these priests was ascribed by 
tradition, in common with other matters connect¬ 
ed with religion, to Numa (Dionys. ii. 71); and al¬ 
though Livy (i. 32) speaks as if he attributed their 
introduction to Ancus Marti us, yet in an earlier 
chapter (i. 24) he supposes them to have existed in 
the reign of Hostilius. Little mention is made of 
the fetiales after the time of the Second Punic 
War, though the collegium is known to have ex¬ 
isted as late as the second century a.d. 

The number of the fetiales cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, but Varro quoted by Nonius (xii. 
43) states that it amounted to twenty; of whom 


Niebuhr supposes ten were elected from the Ram- 
nes aud teu from the Titienses. They were origi¬ 
nally selected from the most noble families; their 
office lasted for life (Dionys. ii. 72); and it seems 
probable that vacancies were filled up by the col¬ 
lege ( cooptatione) until the passing of the Lex Do- 
mitia, when in commou with most other priests 
they would be nominated iu the Comitia Tribats. 
This, however, is nowhere expressly stated. 

The etymology of fetiali$ is uncertain. Varro 
(L. L . v. 86) would connect it with fidus and foedu*; 
Fes tu 8 with ferio or facto ; but it is more probably 
connected with fateri and the Oscan /attain, so that 
fetiales would = or a tores, 44 speakers.” The spell¬ 
ing feciales is incorrect. 

The explanation given by Livy (i. 24) ot the ori¬ 
gin of the title Pater Patratus is satisfactory: Pa¬ 
ter Patratus ad jusjurandum patrandum , id est, sau- 
ciendum Jit foedus . 

Fever, Goddess op. See Febris. 

Flbrenus. A small stream of Latinm, running 
into the Liris, aud forming before its junction a 
small islaud. This island belonged to Cicero, and 
was his birthplace. 

Fibfila ( ntpovrj ). A clasp for fastening gar¬ 
ments, resembling our brooches or safety-pius 



Fibulae. (British Museum.) 


(Livy, xxvii. 19). It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, sometimes fixed by 
a joint. Some fibulae were in the shape of 
buckles. 

Fibtlla Praenestlna. See Praenestixe Brooch. 


FlctXld (n\aoTLKT), nipapov). A word applied to 
anything made of earth or clay; pottery. Iu 
Greek the special word for moulding in soft ma¬ 
terials, 7r\d<r<ro>, with its derivatives it Ado-pa, 
ir\donis , irXaoriKTj , was gradually applied only to 
clay, in which sense the words plastes and plat- 
tied passed into Latin. Then, os clay played an 
important part in the 
preparation of works 
in bronze, the use of 
these words was ex¬ 
tended to metal, and 
still farther to statu¬ 
ary in stone and mar¬ 
ble. The Latin equivalent of v\daa<a is 
which originally was applied only to the mould¬ 
ing of soft stuffs, but later was used for statuary 
of all kinds as opposed to pingo; in this extend¬ 
ed sense we have also fictor an dfigmentum, bnt the 
usual application of fictor is confined to modelling 
in clay, just as fictor, figlinus, figulus refer only to 
work iu clay. The original term for clay is tupa- 
pos, whence the forms teepapevs, Kcpapcvm* etc., ap¬ 
plied not merely to the potter, but broadly to any 
w orker in clay. From myXor (applied to the clay 
of the bricklayer, and also to that of the potter) 
we have irrjXovpyot, irrfKoirXdBos, corresponding to 



Brick Forma. (Rich.) 
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the poetical use of lutum; whereas, however, ar- 
gilla — modelling clay, dpyiXos = clay without ref¬ 
erence to its plastic uses, yrj Kcpapts = terra or 
creta figularis ; heuce also ars cretaria. 

The simplest, aud at the same time one of the 
oldest, brauches of the primeval art of working 
in clay is the manufacture of bricks (lateres , rrXtV- 
601 ) and tiles ( tegulae , Ktpapoi), the invention of 
which (at Athens) was ascribed by the Greeks to 
the mythical personages Euryalus and Hyperbius 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 194), and to Talus, the nephew of 
Daedalus. So far as bricks were used at all, their 
use was generally confined to private buildings; 
and Greeks aud Romans for ages employed only 
uubaked or sun-dried bricks. Bricks baked in the 
kiln came into use at a later date. The first to 
employ them extensively were the Romaus, prob¬ 
ably at the period when the population of the city 
« rendered it necessary to build I 

A l - Jk houses of several stories, which ! 

UV a demanded a more solid ma¬ 
ul t terial. In imperial times such 

\\n /■ bricks were the common ma-1 

r\\n igfJL terial for private aud public i 

M\m ^ jtk buildiugs. The walls were 

UU M _ r wt built of them, aud then over- 

Uil"" .. It laid with stucco or marble. 

l\M It Building with baked bricks 

\\V It extended from Rome into: 

\\S It Greece, and, generally speak- 

1 tB t ing, wherever the Romaus car- 

\\B It riedtheir arms they introduced 

\ m ■ if their exceptional aptitude for 

Tegulae of Baked Clar maki "g excellent bricks, 
with maker’s stamp. Bricks which presented flat 
< RIc1l 1 surfaces, to be used for walls 

or pavements, were made of the most varied di¬ 
mensions, blit were for the most part thinner than 
ours. Besides these, there were also rounded 
bricks for building dwarf coluiuus, aud for the 
construction of circular walls. For the Assyrian 
and Babylonian bricks, see the articles Assyria ; 
Babylonia; Cuneiform. 

All that we know of the Greek method of brick- 
making is that the earthy clay (injXos) was carved 
out with trowels (d/xat) and laid in mould; it was 
moistened with water and kneaded with the feet, 
but it is uncertain whether the bricks were modelled 
by hand or pressed into a mould. The Romans 
were careful in the selection of clay; they reject¬ 
ed sandy or stony clay, both on account of the 
weight and liability to damp ; a whitish clay was 
preferred (terra albida y cretosa ), or else a reddish 
chiy ( rubric #), or the softer kind of sandy loam ( sa - 
bulo masculus). The special times for brick-mak¬ 
ing were spring or autumn ; after baking it was 
usual to leave the bricks for some time to dry. ! 
Vitruvius recommends the use of those which are , 


ladius recommends bricks of 2 Roman feet long 
( bipedal**) by 1 foot broad and 4 inches high. In 
later times there seems to have been no defiuite 
rule as to size. 

For roofs, flat tiles were chiefly used, which 
were provided with 
a raised rim on both 
of their longer sides, 
aud were so formed 
that the upper fit¬ 
ted into the lower. 

Concave tiles also — 

were used ( imbrex , 

KaXvwrnp) of the ^ 11001 ( Portlo ° °» 0c “ Tl *> 
form of a hulf-cyl- Ro “° 1 

indcr, which covered the adjoiniug edges of the 
flat tiles. The lowest row was commonly fin¬ 
ished off with ornamental moulding. From the 
same material as bricks were also made pipes for 
conveying water for sewers, and for warm air; 
the section in the first two cases was round, in the 
last square. See Balxeae ; Hypocaustum. 

Pottery in its proper sense, the manufacture 
of utensils, is very old. The potter's wheel was 
known even before Homer's time (II. xviii. 600), 
aud was probably derived by the Greeks from 
Egypt- (S* e Aegyptu8, p. 26.) Corinth and Ath¬ 
ens, where the neighbouring promontory of Colias 
furnished au inexhaustible supply of fine potter’s 
clay, were, in fact, the headquarters of the manu¬ 
facture of Greek pottery .>( Next came Aegina, Sa¬ 
mos, Lacedaemon, aud other places in Greece it¬ 
self, which always remained the principal seat of 
this manufacture, especially in the form of vases 
of painted clay. These were exported in large 
numbers to the countries on the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. The high estimation in which 
Greek, and especially Attic, pottery was held is 
proved by the numerous vases which have been 
discovered iu tombs, chiefly in Italy. Moreover, 
they represent almost every period. The excel- 



Clay Quarry (From a tablet at Berlin.) 


two years old and thoroughly dry; and quotes a 
law of Utica, ordaining that bricks for walls must 
be five years old. The clay was carefully puri¬ 
fied, damped, and mixed with chopped straw; it 
was then either formed by the hand or pressed in 
a monld, and set to dry in the sun. In some parts of 
Spain and Asia Minor bricks are said to have been 
made so light that they would not sink iu water. 

The usual size of bricks iu Greece was 5 palms 
square (ntvrddvpa) for public, and 4 palms square 
(rtrpabtapa) for private buildings; in Rome the 
size usually adopted was the ytvos Avdiop, Ro¬ 
man foot long by 1 foot broad ( sesquipedales\ Pal- ( 


lence of the workmanship lies in the material, 
which is very fine, and prepared w ith the utmost 
care; also in the execution aud in the baking. Its 
thinness as well as the hardness of its sides, even 
iu vessels of large dimensions, astonishes experts 
in such matters. The shapes are mostly produced 
by the potter’s wheel, but also by hand in the case 
of vessels too large to be conveniently placed ou 
the wheel; for example, the largest wine-jars. 
The prehistoric pottery from Mycenae, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic sites, was also made by hand. 
Whereas small vessels were made of a single 
piece, in the case of large ones, the body, hau- 
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dies, feet, and neck were fashioned separately, 
and then uuited. They were first dried iu the 
sun, then twice baked, before and after the paint¬ 
ing. The colours are no less admirable thau the 
workmanship. The clay shows a beautiful bright 
reddish yellow, which is produced by the addition 
of colouring matter, and is also further intensified 
by a thin coating of glaze. The black colour, 
which often verges upon green and is of a brill¬ 
iant lustre, is then applied. Either (1) the de¬ 
sign stands out black against the bright back¬ 
ground, or (2) the figures appear in red on a black 
ground, the former being the earlier method. Oth¬ 
er colours, especially white or dark-red, were ap¬ 
plied after the black glaze had been burned into 
the clay by the second baking, and served as a 
less lasting adornment. Iu 
gribroj > . later times yellow, green, 

blue, brown, aud gold were 

In the case of vases with 
black figures, the vase was 
first turned on the wheel, 
and, in order to give it a 
surface of deeper red, clay 
finely ground aud mixed 
Archaic Vasewith Owl Head with water to the consist- 

Woraa h S raC (3ch!!eraaLt euc y of creftm - technically 
Troja.) known as “slip,” was ap¬ 

plied by a brush or other¬ 
wise while it was still revolving. The outline 
of the design was uext roughly sketched, either 
with a poiut or iu light-red ochre with a brush. 
The vase was then dried in the sun, and again 
put on the wheel, and the glaze, finely powdered 
aud mixed with water, was applied to it with a 
brush as it revolved. The vase was then, in some 
cases, fired for the first time in the kiln in order 
to provide a smooth, almost non-absorbent surface 
for the use of the painter. The painter then put 
on the black-enamel figures aud ornaments with a 
brush. After the firing of the enamel, the details 



Archaic Greek Vasea. (Birch.) 


were drawn in by incised lines, cutting through 
the enamel down to the clay body of the vase. 

In vases with red figures, instead of the fig¬ 
ures being painted in black, the ground was 
covered with black euamel and the figures left, 
showing the glazed red “ slip ” which covers the 
whole vase. This method produced a great ar¬ 
tistic advance in the beauty of the figures, the 
details aud inner lines of which could be exe¬ 
cuted with freedom and ease by brush - marked 
lines, instead of by the laborious process of cut¬ 
ting incised lines through the very hard black en¬ 
amel. 

Lastly, the form deserves great praise. The 
vases of the best period present the most tasteful 
elegance of form, that is at once fine and strong, 
and the most delicate proportion of the various 
parts to each other and to the whole, without in¬ 
terfering with their practical utility. It was not 
until the times when taste had begun to degen¬ 
erate that the fashion was introduced of giving to 



Corinthian Vase. (Height. 8* inches; greatest diameter. 111 
inchea Vulci.) 

clay ware, by means of moulds, all kinds of gro¬ 
tesque forms of men aud beasts, aud of furnishing 
them with plastic, as well as paiuted, ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

The technique of ancient pottery is illnstrated 
by the following figures. The first represents a 
potter seated iu front of an oven, from which he 
takes with a stick a small vase which has been 
newly glazed, while two other vessels are standing 
to dry on an oven, the door of which is closed. 
The remaining figures, from a tablet at Berlin, 
explain themselves. 
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Among the votive tablets in the Louvre there 
are two from Corinth. The first of these represents 
an early Greek type of kiln, which is domed over, 
and has a space for the fuel on one side and a 
door in the side of the upper chamber, through 
which the pottery could be pnt in and withdrawn. 
The second shows a potter applying painted bands 
while the vessel revolves on the wheel. 

The ovens (xa/uvoi, fomaces) for baking vases 
seem to have differed very little from those of the 
present day. The remains of such ovens, dating 
from a late Roman period, have been found in Ger¬ 
many, France, England, and Italy. The most per¬ 
fect, perhaps, was that found in 1881, at the little 
Roman colouia situated between the villages of 



Heddernheim and Prannheim near Frankfort; it 
has now been destroyed by the owner of the prop¬ 
erty on which it was found, but an excellent set 
of plans were drawn up before its destruction, by 
Donner,and published iu the Annali dell’ Inst. 1882 
(Tav. U 3-6). 

The following illustrations are from paintings 
on a number of mvcua r, or small clay tablets, found 
at Penteskapliia near Corinth in 1879, and now in 
the Museum at Berlin. They date from the sixth 
century B.c. 

In the preceding cut, the potter is seated beside 
his wheel, which he turns with one hand, while 
with the other he applies ornament either with 



Exterior of Furnace. (Berlin tablet.) 


a brush or stick; if the ornameut was engraved 
alone, this would have to be doue while the clay 
was still moist; if paiuted, the vase would be first 
dried in the air. 

The Romans, with whom, as early as the time 
of the second king, Numa, a guild ( collegium ) of 
potters existed, neither had vessels of painted 
clay amongst their household goods, nor did they 
employ it for the ornamentation of their graves. 
In earlier times at least, they used only coarse and 
entirely unornamented ware. They imported ar¬ 
tistically executed vases from their neighbours, 
the Etruscans. In the last hundred years of the 
Repnblic, as well as in the first hundred years 



after Christ, the chief place for the manufacture 
of the red crockery generally used in households 
was Arretium (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 160; Mart. i. 54,6, 
xiv. 98; Dennis, Etruria , ii. 335). The ware of 
this place was distin¬ 
guished by a coral-red 
colour, and was gener¬ 
ally furnished with glaze 
and delicate reliefs; in 
fact, ornamentation in 
relief was widely em¬ 
ployed in later Roman 
pottery. Very much val¬ 
ued was the domestic 
ware, called vasa Sarnia , 
which was an imitation 
of the earlier pottery 
brought from the island 
of Samos. It was formed 
of tiue, red-coloured clay, 
baked very hard, of thin 
make, and very delicate 
workmanship. It was 
glazed and generally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especially for the table use of respectable 
people who could not afford silver. 

While this fine ware was made by baud, the 
manufacture of ordinary pottery, as well as of 
bricks and pipes, especially under the Empire, 
formed an important industry among capitalists. 


Interior of Furnace. (Berlin 
tablet) 



Drinking bowl and Dish of Clay. (Pompeii.) 


who, on finding good clay ou their estates, built 
potteries and tile-works, and either worked them 
on their own account through slaves, or had them 
carried on by lessees. The emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of the im¬ 
perial family, especially the women, pursued a 
similar trade, as is shown by the trade - mark 
which, according to Roman custom, was borne by 
clay manufactures. 

The production of large statues of clay, apart 
from the purpose of modelling, belongs amongst 
the Greeks to the early times. It continued much 
longer amongst the Italians, especially amongst 
the Etruscans, who furnished the temples at Rome 
with clay images of the gods. before the victorious 
campaigns in the East brought marble and bronze 
productions of Greek art to Rome. On the other 
hand, throughout the whole of antiquity, the man¬ 
ufacture of small clay figures of very various kinds, 
for the decoration of dwellings and graves, and for 
playthings for children, etc., was most extensively 
practised. They were generally made in moulds, 
and after baking were decorated with a coating 
of colour. The excellence which Greek art at¬ 
tained iu this department, as in others, is shown 
by the “figurines” discovered at Tanagra in and 
after 1874. Very important, too, was the manu¬ 
facture of clay reliefs, partly with fignred repre- 
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Etruscan Sarcophagus of Terra-Cotta from Caertf. (Louvre.) 


sentation and partly with arabesque patterns, for 
tbe embellish men t of columns, windows, cornices, 
and also of tombstones and sarcophagi. 

The reader is referred for further details and 
illustrations to the article Vas, and to the follow¬ 
ing works: Krause, Angeiologie (1854); Bliimuer, 
Technologie und Terminologie, etc., vol. ii.; Birch, 
History of Ancient Pottery (2d ed. 1873); Jncqne- 
mart, History of the Ceramic Art (Eng. trans. 1673); 
Kekul6, Thonfiguren aus Tanagra (1878); Jiinnicke, 
Grundriss der Keramik (1879); Henzen, Catalogue 
des Figurines Antiques de Terre Cuite du Musde du 
Louvre (1883); Kekul£, Die Antiken Terracotten 
(1880); id. Die Terracotten von Sicilien (1884); Du¬ 
mont and Chaplain, Cdramiques (1888); Pottier, 
Les Statuettes de Tern? Cuites dans VAntiquity(ItiQO); 
and Robert, La Cdramique (1892). 

Fiction. See Novels and Romances. 

Ficulea or Ficulnea. An ancient town of the 
Sabines, east of Fidenae (Livy, i. 38). 

Fideiussor. A surety. See Intercessio. 

Fidenae. Sometimes Fidena (Castel Ginbileo), 
an ancient town iu the land of the Sabines, five 
miles northeast of Rome, situated on a steep hill 
between the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to 
have been conquered and colonized by Romulus; 
but it was probably colouized by the Etruscan 
Veii, with which city it is found in close alliauce. 
It frequently revolted, and was as frequently taken 
by the Romans. Its last revolt was in b.c. 438, 
and iu the following year it was destroyed by the 
Romans, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Fidentia. A towu in Cisalpine Gaul, on the 
Via Aemilia, between Parma and Placentia. Here 
Sulla’s generals defeated Carbo, B.c. 82. 

Fidepromi88or. See Intercessio. 

Fides. The string of a lyre or harp. See 
Lyra. 

Fides. Tbe Roman personification of honour in 
the keeping of word or oath. As Fides Publics, or 
Honour of the People, this goddess had a temple 
on the Capitol, founded by King Numa, to which 
the Flamines Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis rode 
in a covered chariot or. the first of October. At | 
the sacrifice they had their right hands wrapped | 


np to the fingers with white bands. The meaning 
of the covered chariot was that honour could not 
be too carefully protected; of the covered right 
hand, that the right hand, the seat of honour, 
should be kept pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right baud and * 
white veil. Her attributes were ears of com and 
fruits, joined hands, and a turtle-dove. 

Fidicfila, or plural FidictUae. An instrument 
of torture, consisting of a number of strings (Suet. 
Tib. 62, Calig. 33). Like the eculeus and the mod¬ 
em rack, it stretched the limbs until the joints 
were dislocated (Marqnardt, Privatl. 180). See 
Crux; Eculeus; Tormentum. 

Fidius. See Sancus. 

Fiducia. If a person transferred bis property 
to another on condition that it should be restored 
to him, this contract was called fiducia , and the 
person to whom the property was so transferred 
was said fiduciam accipere. A man might transfer 
his property to auother for the sake of greater se¬ 
curity in time of danger, or for other sufficient rea¬ 
son. The contract of fiducia or pactum fidnciae 
also existed in the case of pignns, aud iu the esse 
of mancipation. (See Emancipation The hertdiUu 
itself might be an object of fiducia. The trustee 
was bound to discharge his trust by restoring the 
thing; if he did not, he was liable t-o an actio fds- 
ciae or fiduciaria , which was an actio bonae fidei 
If the trustee was condemned in the actiou, the 
consequence was infamia . 

Fiduciaria Actio. See Fiducia. 

Fife. See Tibia. 

Figlina Are. See FictilA. 

Figtilus. See Fictile. 

Figfilua, P. Nigidius. A Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher of high reputation, who flourished about sixty 
years B.c. He was so celebrated on account of 
his knowledge that Gellius does not hesitate to 
pronounce him, next to Varro, the most learned of 
the Romans. Mathematical and physical investi¬ 
gations appear to have occupied a large share of 
his attention; and such was his fame as au astrol¬ 
oger that it was generally believed, iu later times 
at least, that he had predicted in the most unam- 
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biguous terms the future greatness of Octavianus 
on hearing the announcement of his birth. In 
the Eusebian Chrouicle he is styled “ Pytliagoricus 
et Magus.” He, moreover, possessed considerable 
influence in political affairs during the last strug¬ 
gles of the Bepublic; was one of the senators se¬ 
lected by Cicero to take down the depositions and 
examinations of the witnesses who gave evidence 
with regard to Catiline’s conspiracy, b.c. 63; was 
praetor in b.c. 59; took an active part iu the civil 
war on the side of Poutpey; was compelled in con¬ 
sequence by Caesar to live abroad, and died in 
•exile b.c. 44. A letter of consolation addressed to 
him by Cicero {Ad Fam. iv. 13) is extant. 

Aulus Gellius, who entertained the strongest ad- 
jniration for the taleuts and acquirements of Figu- 
lus, says that his works were little studied, and were 
•of no practical value, in cousequence of the sub¬ 
tlety and obscurity by which they were character¬ 
ized ; but the quotations adduced by him (xix. 14) 
as specimens scarcely bear ont the charge, when 
we consider the nature of the subject. The names 
of the following pieces have been preserved: De 
Spkaera Barbarica et Graecanica , Be Animalibus , 
J)e Exits, De Auguriis , De Fentis , and Commentarii 
Grammatici in at least twenty-four books. The 
fragments which have survived have been care¬ 
fully collected and illustrated by Rutgersius iu 
bis Variae Lectiones , iii. 16 (Leyden, 1618). See 
Hertz, De Nigidii Studiis atque Operibus (Berlin, 
1845); Klein, De Vita Nigidii (Bonn, 1861); Brey- 
eig, De Nigidii Figuli Fragments (Berlin, 1854); and 
Rohrig, De Nigid. Figulo (Coburg, 1887). 

Figuria, Carmen de. See Carmen. 

Filelfo, Francesco. See Philelphus. 

Filiuafamiliaa. See Familia. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius. (1) A jurist and an ora¬ 
tor, consul B.c. 104 (Cic. pro Plano. 5; 21; Brut. 34; 
45). (2) Sou of the preceding, and one of the most 

violent partisans of Marius and Cinna during the 
oivil war with Sulla. In b.c. 86 he was sent into 
Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, whom he in¬ 
duced the soldiers to put to death. He then car¬ 
ried on war against Mitliridates; but in 84 he was 
Attacked by Sulla, and being deserted by his 
troops, put an end to his life (Livy, Epit. 32). 

Fimbriae {Ovaavoi; in grammarians also Kpoa- 
<roi). Tassels; a friuge. When the weaver had 
fluished any garment on the loom (see Tela), the 
thrums, i.e. the extremities of the threads of the 
warp, hung in a row at the bottom. In this state 
they were frequently left, beiug considered orna¬ 
mental. Often also, to prevent them from ravel¬ 
ling, and to give a still more artificial and orna¬ 
mental appearance, they were separated into bun¬ 
dles, each of which was twisted, and tied in one or 
more knots. The thrums were thus, by a very 
simple process, transformed into a row of tassels. 
The linen shirts found in Egyptian tombs some¬ 
times show' this ornament along their lower edge, 
aud illustrate, in a very interesting mauuer, the 
description of these garments by Herodotus (ii. 81). 
Among the Greeks aud Romans fringes were sel¬ 
dom worn except by women (Pollux, vii. 64). We 
find, however, a long-sleeved tuuic with fimbriae 
at the wrists, worn by lulius Caesar (Suet. lul. 45; 
of. Clavus Latus). Of the manner of displaying 
them the best idea may be formed by an inspec¬ 
tion of the annexed illustration, taken from a small 
22 


bronze, representing a Roman lady who wears au 
inner and an outer tunic, the latter beiug fringed, 
aud over these a large shawl or pallium. 



Fimbriae. (From an ancient bronze.) 


Among barbarous nations the upper garment 
w'as often worn with a fringe by men. 

Finanoe. See Aerarium; Fiscus ; Moneta; 
Portorium; Publicani; Telonae. 

Fini tores. See Agrimensores. 

Fire, God of. See Hephaestus; Vulcanus. 

Fire-Brigade. See Vigilks. 

Fire-Engines. See Sipho. 

Finn!anus Symphoains, Caelius. The author 
of a collection of a hundred riddles, each consist¬ 
ing of three hexameters, intended for use during 
the Saturnalia. The diction and prosody are cor¬ 
rect, though the work is probably as late as the 
fifth century a.d. The title of the book is Aenig- 
mata. The text is to be found in WerusdorPs 
Poetae Latini Minores, vol. vi., and there is a com¬ 
mentary in the edition by Heumann (Hanover, 
1722). See Paul, De Symposii Aenigmatis (Berlin, 
1854); and the translation into Freuch by Corpet 
(Paris, 1868). 

Firmlcua Matemua. (1) Iulius. A Sicilian, 
the author of au astrological work in eight books 
(Matheseos Libri), finished a.d. 354. It is a complete 
system and defence of astrology, conceived iu the 
Neo-Platouic spirit, and hostile to Christianity. 
It coutaius the earliest known mentiou of alchemy 
(iii. 15). The work is monotonous in diction, and 
hazy in its reasoning. The editio princeps appeared 
at Venice iu 1499. A critical edition by K. Sittl 
was in 1892 announced as in preparation. See M. 
Bonner in the Revue de Philologie , viii. 187; and 
Dombart iu the Jahrb.fiir Philol. 125,590. (2) A 

Christian writer of about the same period as the 
preceding, who wrote De Errore Profanarum Rc- 
ligionum in 346 or 347 A.D. Nothing is kuowu of 
the personality of the author, whose diction is rhe¬ 
torical but plebeian. Good editions are those of 
Bursian (Leipzig, 1856) and Halm (with Minucius) 
(Vienna, 1867). 

Firmum. A town in Picenum, three miles from 
the coast, where there was a strongly fortified har¬ 
bour (Castellmn Firmauum). (Mela, ii. 4.) 
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FirmuB or Firming. One of those ephemeral 
Roman emperors known in history by the name of 
tyrants, because they were usurpers of power 
under legitimate sovereigns. He was born in 
Seleucia in Syria, and owned extensive possessions 
in Egypt. Urged on by the impetuosity and love 
of change peculiar to the Egyptian Greeks, he 
seized upon Alexandria, aud assumed the title of 
Augustus, one of his objects being to aid the cause 
of Zenobia(q. v.) who had already been conquered by 
Anrelian, but whose power was still uot completely 
overthrown. Aurelian marched against Firmus 
with his usual rapidity, defeated him, took him 
prisoner, and indicted on him the punishment of 
the cross (a.d. 273). Firmus is described as having 
been of extraordinary stature aud strength of body. 
His aspect was so forbidding that he obtained in 
derision the surname of Cyclops. His life was 
written by Vopiscus. 

Fiscales. See Gladiatores. 

Fiaoellus. That part of the chain of the Apen¬ 
nines which separates the Sabines from Piceunm 
(Plin. H. X. vi. 12). Mount Fiscellus was reported 
by Varro to be the only spot in Italy in which wild 
goats were to be fouud (Varro, R. R. ii. 1). 

Discus. The emperor’s private purse, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the public treasury ( aerarium ). 
It was instituted by Augustus, and was uuder the 
exclusive control of the emperor. The chief sources 
from which it was replenished were the entire rev¬ 
enues of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. The main 
items of fiscal expenditure were the army, the fleet, 
and war material, the salaries of officials, the pro¬ 
vision of corn for Rome, postal commnnication, and 
the public buildings. For the officials who admin¬ 
istered the fisc us, see Procurator ; see also Aera¬ 
rium. 

Fissi Dies. See Dies, p. 512. 

Fish. See Dlabtktica ; Victus. 

Fistuca. An instrument used for ramming down 
pavements and threshing-floors and the foundations 
of buildings (Cato, R. R. 18,28), and also for driving 
piles (Caes. B. G. iv. 17). 

FisttUa. Properly a reed, a Pan’s-pipe (avpiy $); 
then a water-pipe (<ra>X^v), usually made of lead, 
but in the villa of Antoninus Pius of pure silver (cf. 
Stat. Silv. i. 5,48). 

Flabellum (pints , pinibiov). A fan (Terent. Eun. 
iii. 5,50). The fans of the Greek and Roman ladies 
were made with the leaves of the lotus plant, of 
peacock’s feathers (Prop. ii. 24,11), or some expen¬ 
sive material, painted iu brill¬ 
iant colonrs (Mart. iii. 82). They 
were not constructed to open and 
shut, like ours, but were stiff, 
and had a long handle, the most 
convenient form for the manner 
in which they were used—viz., 
for one person to fan another, a 
Flftbella slave always being employed for 

the purpose, known as flabelliger 
(Plaut. IWn. ii. 129). The left-hand figure in the 
illustration represents a fan of lotus leaf, from a 
Pompeian painting; the right-hand one, of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, from a painting discovered at 
Stabia. See Uzanne, Les Ornements de la Femme 
(Paris, 1892). 


Flaccus, A. Persius. See Persics. 

Flaoous, Fulvius. The name of two distio- 
guished families iu the Fnlvia and Valeria gent*. 
Many of the members of both families held the 
highest offices in the State; but the best knows 
are: (1) M. Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of the 
Gracchi, consul in B.c. 125, and one of the trium¬ 
virs for carrying into execution the agrariau law 
of Tib. Gracchus. He was slain, together with C. 
Gracchus, in b.c. 121. (See Gracchus.) (2) L 
Valerius Flaccus, consul in b.c. 100 with Ma¬ 
rins, when he took an active part in potting down 
the insurrection of 8aturninns. In b.c. 86 he was 
chosen consul in place of Marius, but was put to 
death by his soldiers at the instigation of Fimbria. 
(3) Calpurnius, a rhetorician of the time of the 
emperor Hadrian. He is the author of fifty-one 
declamation** , usually printed with those of Quin¬ 
tilian. (See Quintilianus. ) (4) C. Valeria 

Flaccus, a native of Padua, who lived in the time 
of Vespasian, aud wrote the Argonautiea, an un¬ 
finished heroic poem, in eight books, on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, which is extant, and of which 
the best editions are those of Wagner (Gottingen, 
1805), Tbilo (Halle, 1863), Schenkl (Berlin, 1871). 
and Bahrens (Leipzig, 1875). The poem is a free 
imitation of Apollonius Rhodius, aud is in style 
animated, rhetorical, and rich. (5) Graxius. See 
Papirius. 

Flaccus, M. Verrius. See Verrius Flaccus. 

Flaccus, Q. Horatius. See Horatius. 

Flaccus, Siculus. A professional agrimemor 
of the time of Nero, the author of a treatise De 
Condicionibu* Agrorum , part of which has been 
preserved. See Aorimexsores. 

Flagrum, dim. Flagellum ( pd<rri( ). A “ cat * or 
scourge, made with a great number of knotted and 
twisted tails, like the numerous feelers of the poly¬ 
pus, which are consequently designated by the 
same name ( Ovid, Met . iv. 367 ). It was chiefly 
employed for the punishment of slaves ( Juv. vi. 
478; Hor. Sat . i. 2,41), but also as a driving whip, 
in threshing grain, for self - punishment by the 
priests of Cybeld, and in the contests of gladiators, 
as in the illustration below. It is characterized 



Flagellum. 


by the epithet horribile f in some cases even pro¬ 
duced death, and the nature of the wound canscd 
by it is always specified by words which ne 
descriptive of outting, such as caedere, seemre, Kin¬ 
der e, etc. The flagrum was frequently knotted 
with bones or heavy bits of bronze (dnrpayaXmv), 
or even furnished with hooks, in which ease it waa 
called scorpio. A whip with a single lash was 
known as scut tea. A scourged slave was »tyW 
flagrio. Daring the Saturnalia (q. v.) tbe scoarge 
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was pat away under the seal of the master. See 
Servus. 

Flags. See Signum ; Vexillum. 

Flamen (from flare , one who blows or kindles 
the sacrificial fire; or from the root of flagro y to 
burn). The special priest of a special deity among 
the Homans (Cic. D&Leg. ii. 8). There were fifteen 
fiamines—three higher ones ( flamines maiores ) of 
patrician rauk : these were the flamen Dialis ( of 
lupiter), Martialis (of Mars), and Quirinalis (of 
Qnirinns). The remaining twelve were flamines 
minoreSf plebeians, and attached to less important 
deities, as Vulcan us, Flora, Pomona, and Carmenta. 
Their office was for life, aud they could be deprived 
of it only in certain cases. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat (apex) made out 
of the hide of a sacrificed animal, and having an 
olive branch aud woollen thread at the top. This 
the flamines were obliged to wear always out of 
doors—indeed, the flamen Dialis had originally to 
wear it indoors as well. They were exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, aud excluded at 
the same time from all participation in politics. 
In course of time they were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbidden to go 
out of Italy. 

The flamen Dialis was originally not allowed to 
spend a night away from home; in later times, 



Coin of a Flamen M&rtlalls. (Spanheim.) 


under the Empire, the pontifex could allow him 
to sleep out for two nights in the year. Indeed, 
the flamen Dialis, whose superior position among 
the flamens conferred upon him certain privileges, 
as the toga praetexta t the sella curulis y a seat in the 
Senate, and the services of a lictor, was in propor¬ 
tion obliged to submit to more restrictions than 
the rest. He, his wife, their children, and his house 
on the Palatine were dedicated to this god. He 
mnst be born of a marriage celebrated by confar - 
reatio , and live himself in indissoluble marriage. 
If his wife died, he resigned his office. In the per¬ 
formance of his sacred functions he was assisted 
by his children as camilli . (See Camillus.) Every 
day was for him a holy day, so that he never ap¬ 
peared without the insignia of his office, the coni¬ 
cal hat, the thick woollen toga praetexta woven by 
his wife, the sacrificial knife, and a rod to keep 
the people away from him. He was preceded by 
his lictor, and by heralds who called on the people 
to stop their work, as the fiameu was not permit¬ 
ted to look upon any labour. He was not allowed 
to set eyes on an armed host; to mouut, or eveu 
to touch, a horse; to touch a corpse, or grave, or 
a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, or any thing unclean. 
He mnst not have near him or behold anything in 
the shape of a chain; consequently there must be 
no knots, but only clasps, on his raiment; the ring 
on his finger was broken, and any one who came 
into his house with chains must instantly be loos¬ 


ened. If he were guilty of any carelessness in the 
sacrifices, or if his hat fell from his head, he had to 
resign. His wife, the flaminica, was priestess of 
Inuo. She had, iu like manner, to appear always 
in her insignia of office—along woollen robe, with 
her hair woven with a purple fillet ( tutulum) and 
arranged iu pyramidal form, her head covered with 
a veil and a kerchief, and carrying a sacrificial 
knife. On certain days she was forbidden to comb 
her hair. The chief business of the flamines con¬ 
sisted in daily sacrifices; on certain special occa¬ 
sions they acted with the poutifices and the Vestal 
Virgins. The three superior flamines offered a 
sacrifice to Fides Pnblica at the Capitol on the Ka¬ 
lends of October, driving there iu a two-horse 
chariot. During the imperial period flamines of 
the deified emperors were added to the others. 
See the illustration under Apex. 

Flaminia Via. See Viae. 

Flaminica. See Flamen. 

Flamininus. (1) Titus Quixcnus. A distin¬ 
guished Roman general, made consul B.c. 198, before 
he was thirty years of age, and had the proviuce 
of Macedonia assigned to him, with the charge of 
continuing the war against Philip, which hail then 
lasted for two years, without auy definite success 
on the part of the Romans. Iu his first campaign 
be drove Philip from the banks of the Aoiis, and, 
among other important movements, succeeded in 
detaching the Acliaeans from the Macedonian al¬ 
liance. In the following year Flaminiuus, being 
confirmed by the Senate iu his command as pro- 
consul, before commencing hostilities afresh, held 
a conference with Philip on the coast of the Maliac 
Gulf, and allowed him to send ambassadors to 
Rome to negotiate a peace. These negotiations, 
however, proving fruitless, Flamininus marched 
iuto Thessaly, where Philip had taken up a posi¬ 
tion, and totally defeated him in the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, iu a spot broken by small hills, be¬ 
tween Pherae and Larissa. The Macedonians lost 
8000 killed and 5000 prisoners. After granting 
peace to the Macedonian monarch on severe and 
humiliating terms, Flamininus was continued in 
his command for another year, B.c. 196, to see these 
conditions executed. In that year, at the meeting 
of the Isthmian Games, where multitudes had as¬ 
sembled from every part of Greece, Flamininus 
caused a crier to proclaim,“ that the Senate and 
people of Rome, aud their commander Titus Qninc- 
tius, having subdued Philip aud the Macedonians, 
now restored the Corinthiaus, Phocians, Locrians, 
Euboeans, Thessalians, Achaeaus, etc., to their free¬ 
dom and independence, aud to the enjoyment of 
their own laws.” Bursts of applause followed 
this announcement, and the crowd pressed forward 
to express their gratitude to Flamininus, whose 
conduct throughout these memorable transactions 
was marked by a wisdom, moderation, and liberal¬ 
ity seldom found united iu a victorious Roman 
general. He was thus the means of prolonging 
the independence of the Greek States for half a 
century more. In the following year, b.c. 195, 
Flamiuiuus was intrusted with the war agaiust 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, who had treacher¬ 
ously seized upon the city of Argos. The Roman 
commander marched into Laconia, and laid siege 
to Sparta, but met with a brave resistance, aud 
at last agreed to grant peace to Nabis on condition 
that he should give up Argos and all the other 
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places which he had usnrped, and restore their 
lauds to the descendants of the Messenians. His 
motives for grantiug peace to Nabis were, he said, 
partly to prevent the destruction of one of the 
most illustrious of the Greek cities, and partly the 
great preparations which Antiochus, king of Syria, 
was then making on the coast of Asia. Livy sug¬ 
gests, as another probable reason, that Flamiuinns 
wished to terminate the war himself, and not to 
give time to a new consul to supersede him and 
reap the honours of the victory. The Senate con¬ 
firmed the peace with Nabis, and in the following 
year, B.c. 194, Flamiuinus, having settled the af¬ 
fairs of Greece, prepared to return to Italy. Hav¬ 
ing repaired to Coriuth, where deputations from 
all the Grecian cities had assembled, he took a 
frieudly leave of them, withdrew his garrisons 
from all their cities, and left them to the enjoy¬ 
ment of their own freedom. On returning to Italy, 
both he and liis soldiers were received with great 
demonstrations of joy, and the Senate decreed him 
a triumph for three days. Before the chariot of 
Flamiuinus, in the celebration of this triumph, 
appeared, among the hostages, Demetrius, son of 
Philip, aud Armenes, son of Nabis; and in the rear 
followed the Roman prisoners, who had been sold 
as slaves to the Greeks by Hannibal duriug the 
Secoud Punic War, and whose liberation Flamiui¬ 
nus had obtained from the gratitude of the Grecian 
States. The Achaeans alone are said to have liber¬ 
ated 1200, for whom they paid 100 talents (about 
$110,000) as compensation-money to their masters. 
In the year B.c. 183,Flamininus was sent to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, upon the ungracious mission of de¬ 
manding the person of Hannibal, theu in his old 
age, and a refugee at the court of Prusias. The mon¬ 
arch was prevailed upon to violate the claims of 
hospitality, but the Carthaginian prevented this 
treachery by destroying himself with poison. In 
the year b.c. 168, Flamiuinus was made augur, in 
the room of C. Claudius deceased (Livy, xlv. 44), 
after which he is no longer mentioned iu history 
(Plut. Flamin.). 

(2) Lucius, brother of the preceding, com¬ 
manded the Roman fleet during the first cam¬ 
paign of Quinctius, and scoured the coasts of 
Euboea, Coriuth, and other districts at that time 
allied or subject to the king of Macedonia. He 
was afterwards expelled from the Senate by Cato, 
when censor, for having put to death a Gallic pris¬ 
oner to gratify a favourite of his (Plat. Flamin,). 

Flaminius. (1) Gaius, consul for the first time 
in b.c. 223, wheu be gained a victory over the In- 
subrian Gauls; and censor in 220, when he exe¬ 
cuted two great works which bore his name—viz., 
the Circus Flaminius and the Via Flaminia. In 
his second consulship (217) he was defeated and 
slain by Hannibal, at the battle of the Lake Trasi- 
menus (Livy, xxi. 57; 63; id. xxii., etc.; Polyb. ii. 
32, etc.). (2) Gaius, a son of the preceding, was 
curule aedile in b.c. 196, when he distributed great 
quantities of grain among the people at a nominal 
price, this grain having been given him by the 
Sicilians as a memorial of gratitude to his father, 
who had governed them with much integrity. He 
was praetor in 193 and consul in 185, when he de¬ 
feated the Ligtiriaus. 

Flammearii Makers of Hammea. See Flam¬ 
meum. 



Flammeum, dim. Flamme&lum. The marriage 
veil, worn by a Roman bride on her wed¬ 
ding-day. It was of a brilliant yellow 
colour (Plin. H. N. xxi. 22), like a flame, 
from which circumstauce the name 
arose; and of large dimensions, suffi¬ 
cient to cover the whole person from 
head to foot. Duriug the ceremony 
it was worn over the head, to shield 
the downcast looks of virgin modesty 
(Lucan, ii. 361), as exhibited in the 
aunexed figure, from a Roman marble, 
representing a bride ( nupta ) at her 
wedding; and was so retained until 
she arrived at her new home, when 
she was unveiled by her husband; as 
is exemplified by the following figure, also from a 

Roman marble, is 
which the bride is 
seen sitting unveiled 
upon a couch, but 
with the flammeum 
still on her shoul¬ 
ders, and exhibiting 
a very natural ges¬ 
ture of feminine mod¬ 
esty, or regret for the 
loss of her old friends 
and companions. See 
Matrimonium. 



Flammeum. (Rich.) 


Flanatlcua Sinus. A gulf lying between Istria 
and Liburnia, in the Adriatic. It was also called 
Polaticus Sinus, from the town of Pola iu its vicin¬ 
ity. The name Flanaticus was derived from the 
adjacent town of Flanona. The modern name i* 
the Gulf of Quarnaro (Plin. H. N. iii. 19). 

Flavia Domitilla. See Domitjlla. 

Flavia Gens. Celebrated as the bonse to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later period of the Roman Empire the name Fla¬ 
vius descended from one emperor to another, Con¬ 
stantins, the father of Constautiue the Great, being 
the first in the series. 

Flavian Emperors. A name applied specifical¬ 
ly to three Roman emperors—Vespasiau, Titan, 
and Domitian—as belonging to the gens Fla ria 
(Suet Vesp. 1). 

Flavianum Ius. See Iurisprudkntia. 

Flavius, Gnabus. The secretary to the censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus, and memorable for having 
made public certain technicalities of legal pro¬ 
cedure that had previously been known to the 
patricians alone. These were the actione a legis, the 
rules of the Calendar, the formulae , etc. He was 
made a senator by Claudius, and was curule aedile 
in b.c. 303, a choice which so disgusted the patti- 
cians that the greater part of the nobles laid aside 
their insignia—the gold rings and phalerae. Fla¬ 
vius met their coutemptuous treatment with great 
coolness aud hauteur, and a number of anecdotes 
are preserved of this rivalry. See Pliny, E. >' 
xxxiii.l; Cic. Pro Mur. 11; Livy, ix. 46; Geil. vii.9. 

Flavius. A brother of the German patriot Ar- 
m ini us (q. v.) and a distinguished officer iu the Ro- 
mau army (Tac. Ann. ii. 9). 

Flavius Fimbria. See Fimbria. 


Flavius Iosephus. See Iosephus. 


Flammeblum. See Flammeum. 


Flavius Vopiscus. See Vopiscus. 
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Flavus. (1) L. Caesbtius, a tribune of the 
people, deposed from his office it) b.c. 44 by Julius 
Caesar for having removed the crowns from Caesar’s 
statues aud for imprisoning a person who had sa¬ 
inted Caesar by the title of rear. At the next elec¬ 
tion for consul, Flaws received many votes, aud 
for his defiant bearing towards the dictator en¬ 
joyed a considerable popularity (Suet. Caes. 79,80; 
Pint. Caes. 61; Ant. 12). (2) Subrius, au officer 

in the Praetorian Guards who took an active part 
in PiBo’s conspiracy against Nero in a.d. 66 (Dio 
Cass. lxii. 24). 

Flax. See Linum. 

Fleet See Classis ; Navis. 

Fleah^ See piAETETiCA; Victus. 

Flevum, Flevto. See Rhenus. 

Flora. The goddess of flowers, and a very an¬ 
cient Italian deity, being one of those said to have 
been worshipped by Tati us. Her festival was 
termed Floralia, and was celebrated at the end of 
April aud beginning of 
May. It greatly degener¬ 
ated, however, in the 
course of time, and be¬ 
came so offensive to pur¬ 
ity as not to bear the pres¬ 
ence of virtuous charac¬ 
ters. The story of Cato 
the Censor in relation to 
this festival is well 
known (Val. Max. ii. 10). 
The Romans, who in gen¬ 
eral displayed great cru¬ 
dity in the legends which 
they inveuted for their 
deities, said that Flora had 
been a courtesan, who, 
haviug acquired immense 
wealth at Rome in the 
early days of the Republic, 

Flora. (From on ancient le , ft U 40 tb « , Roma " 

statue.) pie, on condition of their 

always celebrating her 
birthday with feasts (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 35; Lac- 
tant. 1, 24). Flora being an ancient Latin deity, 
was addressed by the title of Mater (Cic. in Fetr. 
v. 14; Lucret. v. 738). Iu later times, Flora was 
identified with the Greek Chloris. See Horae. 

Floralia or Florales Ludi A festival which 
was celebrated at Rome in honour of Flora or 
Chloris. It was said to have been instituted iu 
b.c. 238, on the occasion of the dedication of a tem¬ 
ple to Flora by the aediles L. and M. Publicius in 
the Circus Maximus (C. I. L. i. 392), at the com¬ 
mand of an oracle in the Sibylline Books, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the goddess her protec¬ 
tion of the blossoms (Plin. H. N. xviii. $ 286). Iu 
the consulship of L. Postumius Albinus and M. 
Popilius Laenas (b.c. 173), it was made an annual 
festival, at the command of the Senate, by the 
aedile C. Servilius (Mommsen, Rim. Munztc. p. 645), 
as the blossoms in that year had severely suffered 
from winds, hail, aud rain. By degrees it was ex¬ 
tended to six days (April 2S-May 3). 

The celebration was, as usual, conducted by the 
aediles, and was carried on with excessive merri¬ 
ment, drinking, and lascivious games (Mart. i. 3; 
Sen. Epist. 96). From Valerius Maximus we learu 
that theatrical and mimic representations formed 


a principal part of the various amusements, and 
that it was customary for the assembled people 
on this occasion to require the actresses to ap¬ 
pear naked ou the stage, and to amuse the multi¬ 
tude with indecent gestures and dances. Tho 
last day was devoted to a beast-hunt in the 
Circus, but there were no races. Similar festivals, 
chiefly in spring and autumn, are in Southern 
countries seasons for rejoicing, and, as it were, 
called forth by the season of the year itself, with¬ 
out any distinct connection with any particular 
divinity; they are to this day very popular in Italy, 
aud in ancient times we find them celebrated from 
the southern to the northern extremity of Italy. 
(See Anthesphoria, and Justin, xliii. 4.) The 
Floralia were originally festivals of the country 
people (Preller, Rom . Myth. 379), which were after¬ 
wards, in Italy as in Greece, introduced into the 
towns, where they naturally assumed a more dis¬ 
solute and licentious character, while the country 
people continued to celebrate them in their old 
and merry but innocent manner; and it is highly 
probable that such festivals did not become con¬ 
nected with the worship of any particular deity 
until a comparatively late period. This would 
account for the late introduction of the Floralia 
at Rome, as well as for the manner iu which we 
find them celebrated there. 

Florentia. The modern Firenze, or Florence; 
a town iu Etruria, sprung from the ancient Fie- 
sol6, and subsequently a Roman colony, situated 
on the Arnus (Arno). The Florentini are meu- 
tioued by Tacitus (Ann. i. 79) as sending a deputa¬ 
tion to Rome in a.d. 16. Its greatness as a city 
dates from the Middle Ages. See Perrens, Histoire 
de Florence (1877-80); Yriarte, Florence (1882). 

Florus. (1) L. Annaeus (in one MS. called 
Iulius), a Latin historian, who was born, accord¬ 
ing to the common opinion, in Spain, but, as others 
maintain, iu Gaul, aud who wrote iu the reign of 
Trajau. He was still living in the time of Hadri¬ 
an, and is perhaps the same individual to whom, 
according to Spartianus, this emperor addressed 
some sportive verses. Floras has left an abridg¬ 
ment of Roman History, entitled Epitome de Gestis 
Roma norum , divided into two (iu some MSS. four) 
books. It commences with the origin of Rome, 
aud extends to a.u.c, 725, when Augustus closed 
the Temple of Ian us, a ceremony which had not 
taken place for 206 years previous. This work is 
based not merely upou Livy, but upon many ear¬ 
lier historians, no part of whose works any longer 
remaius. It is less a history than a eulogy of the 
Roman people, written with elegance, but at the 
same time, iu an oratorical style, aud not without 
affectation. Oftentimes facts are merely hinted 
at, and events are passed over with a flourish of 
rhetoric; while the declamatory toue which every¬ 
where prevails, aud the concise and sententious 
phrases in which Florus is foud of indulging, impart 
an air of formality to his writings, and render them 
monotonous, and sometimes obscure. Florus like¬ 
wise commits mauy errors of a geographical nat¬ 
ure, and ou mauy occasions is defective iu point 
of chronology. His text has reached us iu a very 
corrupt state, aud abounds with interpolations. 
The epitome was very popular iu the Middle Ages. 
The best edition of Florus is that of Jahn (1852), 
revised by Halm (Leipzig, 1854). See Heyn, De 
Floro Historico (Bonn, 1866); Bizos, Flori Hist. 
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etc. de Vero Nomine, Aetate, Scriptis (Paris, 1876); 
aud ou the style, Egeu, De Floro Hist. Elocutionis 
Tacit . Imitatore ( Mlinster, 1882 ), and Tliomd, De 
Flori Elocutions (Frankenstein, 1881). Florus is 
possibly identical with the author of a school 
theme on Vergil, of which the introduction has 
been preserved, and is printed iu Halm’s edition 
of the epitome, and with the poet ou whom Ha¬ 
drian cracked the joke preserved by Spartianus 
(Hadr. 16). This Florus, however, is called Pub¬ 
lius in oue MS. See E. Mtiller, De P. Annio Floro 
Poeta (Berlin, 1855), and Eysseuhardt, Hadrian 
und Florus (Berlin, 1882). (2) Iulius, a poet 

of the time of Horace ( Epist . i. 3; ii. 2). (3) 

Gessius or Cestius, a procurator of Iudaea, 
a.d. 64 -65, whose oppression was the chief 
cause of the Jewish revolt iu 66 (Tacit. Hist. 
v. 10). 

Flowers. See Hortus. 

Flowers, Goddess of. See Chloris; Flora. 


stone or brick, and elevated a few inches above the 
ground. It was also frequently made of bronze, 
variously ornamented, and could then be carried 
from room to room. 

The small portable brazier 'or chafing-dish, 
called foculus or eo-xapiov, was especially used in 
sacrifices; and the same name was applied to the 
hollow or fire-pan at the top of an altar (Livy, ii. 
12; Cic. Pro Domo, 47, $ 123; see Ara). The mov¬ 
able focns or foculus was also employed in the 
kitchen (Plaut. Capt. iv. 2,68; Juv. iii. 262), aud for 



Bronze Foci from Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 


Flute. See Tibia. 

Focald. A covering for the throat (fauces) t 
sometimes drawn also over the ears (Mart. iv. 41). 
It was made of wool and worn by iutirtn and deli¬ 
cate persons. Its nse by others was regarded as 
effeminate (Hor. Sat. ii. 3,255). 

Focus, dim. Foctilus ( carta : ctr^dpa, ca\aptt^ 
dim. fV^apcov). A fireplace; a hearth; a brazier. 
The fireplace, while serving all the requirements 
of ordinary life, possessed a sacred character both 
among the Greeks and Romaus. Iu the primitive 
Greek house the ca\apa stood against, or near, the 
back wall of the piyapov, the kitchen and living- 
room of the family; in the more spacious dwell¬ 
ings of a later age it was transferred, with other 
objects of domestic worship, to a small private 
chapel, vaulted so as to resemble the Tholos, the 
dome-shaped carta of the State. The well-knowu 
use of the hearth as a sanctuary for suppliants oc¬ 
curs as early as Homer ( Od . vii. 153-169). See Do- 

MU8. 

Among the Romans the fireplace was dedicated 
to the Lares of each family (Plaut. Aul. ii. 8,16); a 
consecration which did not interfere with its 
homely uses. On festivals the housewife decora¬ 
ted the hearth with garlands (Ovid, Trist. v. 5,10); 
a woollen fillet was sometimes added, nor were 
animal sacrifices unknown (Propert. v. 6, 1-6). 
The phrase pro aris et focis expressed attachment 
to all that was most dear aud venerable (Cic. 
iV. Z>. iii. 40, $ 94). At Rome, too, the progress of 
wealth and refinement led to the removal of the 
focus and Penates to an inner apartment (Mar- 
quardt, Privatl. 234). In the Pompeian houses we 
see the atrium , now become a reception - room, 
adorned with a fountain and a marble table (car- 
tibulum ), but no longer with a hearth. 8ee La¬ 
ra rium. 

.The focns was usually a fixture, constructed of 



Focus from Caer<5. (British Museum.) 


keeping things hot was brought iuto the diuiug- 
room (Sen. Ep. 78, $ 23). See Caldarium, and the 
illustration under Authepsa. 

Fodina. See Metallum. 

Foederatae Civitatea, Foederati, Socii. In 
extending her influence and dominions beyond the 
seven hills, Rome followed two alternative courses. 
One was to conclude a treaty of alliance with ft 
community between which and herself there had 
previously been no relatiou; the other was to re¬ 
duce such community to complete subjection by 
conquest or enforced surrender (Livy, xxxiv. 17; iv. 
30; viii.2). Where there was a treaty of alliance 
(foedus ), the allied community was described by 
the terms prefixed to this article. At first, of coarse, 
such allies were exclusively Italinu; iu particular 
the Socii and Latini, who forced on the Social 
War, B.c. 90, though no town which had obtained 
the Roman civitas, or which was a Roman or Latin 
colony (see Colonia), was said to be foederata. 
But even long before that war Rome had attached 
allies to herself by treaty ontside Italy, both states 
governed on the republican principle and foreign 
princes ( e. g. Ptolemaeus Philadelphia, b.c. 273, 
Dio Cass. 147 ; and Hiero of Syracuse, a year later, 
Polyb. i. 16). After the extension of the Roman 
imperium iuto the provinces, two kinds of foederati 
populi or civitates have to be distinguished: those 
whose territory lay within the bonnds of a Roman 
province, and those which were genuinely foreign. 
The latter, however, after the subjection of the 
kings of Macedon and Syria, were constantly be¬ 
coming mere tribute-payers to Rome (Livy, xlii.6; 
xlv. 13,44), and as a general rule had to be conteut 
with concealing their practical vassalage (Sail. 
lug. 14) under the thiu disgnise of “friends and 
allies of the Roman people 99 (Caes. B. G. i. 3,35,43; 
iv. 12; vii. 31; Cic. Pro Lege Manilla, 5,12). 

The foedera were of three kinds, stipulating 
merely for friendship betweeu the contracting par¬ 
ties, or for reciprocal hospitality, or for military 
subveution. Those of the first kind (Polyb. iii. 
22; Livy, xxxviii. 38) provided that the two States 
should not engage in war with one another with¬ 
out first makiug every 7 attempt at an amicable set¬ 
tlement (e. g. the treaty with Alba, Dionys. iii. 3), 
aud contained regulations as to the sojourn of the 
citizens of each on the territory of the other, and 
the measure of legal protection they should enjoy 
(e. g. Carthage, Polyb. iii. 22-24). Other terms in 
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such treaties, especially when concluded after a 
war, are exemplified by those with Carthage after 
the Sicilian and Second Panic Wars, with Philip 
of Macedon, and with Antioch us. Treaties of the 
second kind, which bargained for greater intimacy 
between the two States, are exemplified by that 
with the Aedui (Caes. B. G. i. 31). Those provid¬ 
ing for military assistance varied with the power 
and eminence of the allied State; sometimes they 
placed the parties on an absolute equality (Livy, 
xxxiv. 57)—e. g. those with Cameriunm and Hera- 
clea, with the Aetolians, the Jews (Iosephus, Ant 
Iud. xii. 10, 6), and Rhodians; in other cases the 
socius was subordinated to Rome, being required 
to “ respect her majesty ” (Cic. Pro Balb . 16, 35; 
Dig. xlix. 15,7,1); it remained free, but practically 
was at Rome’s orders, as a client at those of his 
patron, though the Romans admitted their obliga¬ 
tion to afford full protection (Livy, xxx. 42), and 
included the socius in their own treaties with 
neighbouring peoples (Polyb. iii. 22 foil., xv. 18; 
Livy, xxx. 37, xxxviii. 11,38). 

Tbe condition of the socii and foederati was 
originally oue of tolerable independence, subject 
to the obligation of furnishing a contingent to the 
Roman army; but it was continuously depressed 
by the increasing power of Rome, and the result¬ 
ing discontent culminated in the Social War, at 
the termination of which the Leges Iulia and 
Plautia Papiria brought the Roman civitas within 
the reach of all who were domiciled in Italy (see 
Civitas), from whose territories this class of com¬ 
munity now disappeared. Civitates foederatae 
seem, however, to have acquired the beuefits of 
these statutes only on condition of becoming fun¬ 
dus (see below). 

There were also foederatae civitates in most bf 
the provinces, their treaty of course being anterior 
to the formation of the province itself; thus there 
were three in both Sicily and Baetica, and others 
in Asia Minor; Athens, Rhodes, and Tyre were also 
federate towns, and Cicero (Pro Scauro f 44) regards 
it as a dishonour to Sardinia that in all that islaud ! 
there was no town which “ was free and united by 
friendship with the Roman people.” These feder¬ 
ate towns in the provinces eujoyed certain privi¬ 
leges not shared by the ordinary provincial town. 
Their citizens were exempted from payment of the 
land impost (i vectigal ), and perhaps from some of 
tbe other ordinary taxes of the State; and they 


leather, no doubt originally the skin of a quadru¬ 
ped filled with air. The Roman games of ball, of 
which Marqnardt reckons five, are described under 
Pila. The follis was the largest as well as the 
lightest and softest ball in use, as the pila was the 
hardest, the paganica being intermediate between 
the two (Mart. xiv. 45; cf. vii. 32). According to 
Marquardt, tbe follis might be either filled with 
air (Kfvrj), or lightly stuffed with feathers; but this 
is perhaps a wrong inference, as the plumea pon - 
dera follis (Mart. iv. 19) may simply mean “ light 
as a feather”; and it is only the paganica aud pila 
which are expressly stated to have been so stuffed. 
It was not the same, however, as the tightly-blown 
modem football; it was much more like a child’s 
ball, so soft that it oould hurt no one, and hence is 
recommended as a gentle exercise, fit for small 
boys aud old men, but to 
xr* which iuvenes would not 

condescend (Mart. xiv. 
47). The folliculus (to 
tfCw'Zf <Pov\\ik\o¥ KakoVfl€VOV ) 

I) is said to have been in- 

7/i vente< i by one Atticus of 

Naples, a teacher of gym- 
M T-JIP nasties (naiborplfdrjs), for 

Ij/Jk j l A "j the benefit of Pompeius 

h/ \) 7 Magnus (Atheu. i. p. 14 

^ foil.). Augustus, who was 

Foil,* (From . Coin or dor rather delicate in health, 
dianug ill.) took to it comparatively 

early in life, soon after 
the Civil Wars (Suet. Aug. 83). For the follis pugi- 
latorius of Plautus (Bud. iii. 4, 16), see Corycus. 
(Becker-Goll, Gallus, iii. 171 foil.). 

(2) An air-cushion or mattress (Lamprid. Elagab. 
25). 

(3) A pair of bellows (<£>v<ra), consisting of two 

boards, with an air-valve ( parma ), - 

united by a skin of ox or cow hide, so Jl 

as to form a machine similar to what ff] 
we now use, as shown in the annexed hi \ 
figure, from a terra-cotta lamp (Cic. // Jh\ 
X. D. i. 20; Pers. v. 11). Bellows, also NI ||lk\ 
made of goat’s skin ( folles hircini ), are II1 J 
mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 4,19). 

(4) Under the later Empire, follis 

was the name of a small debased Follea 
coin. In the abseuce of a better 
currency, large sums had to be paid in this coiu- 


Follea (Rich.) 


possessed axrrovopia , the independent control of 
their own affairs, with some measure of legislative 
and judicial power, excluding tbe authority of the 
provincial governor; but this perhaps was more 
theoretical than practical, especially when a Ro¬ 
man army came their way (Pint. Pomp. 10). It is 
hardly necessary to say that the foederatae civita¬ 
tes were forbidden to embark on any independent 
foreign policy. They were free to adopt the civil 
law of Rome in whole or part. Thus even before 
the 8ocial War it was not unusual for the Socii 
and Latini to adopt Roman laws into their own 
system. In such cases the State which adopted a 
Roman statute was said in earn legem fundus fieri ; 
but of course it did not thereby obtaiu for its citi¬ 
zens any privileges with respect to the Roman 
State. 

Foedus. See Foederatae Civitates. 

Foenua. See Fenus. 

Follis, dim. Follictilus. (1) An iuflated ball of 


age, which for the purpose was done up in bags, 
also called folles y analogous to the “ purses of pias¬ 
tres” still used iu reckoning in the East. The 
number of coins that went to a bag was probably 
500, aud its worth ^ of a solidus , or about $0.25. 
From this the follis became, under Constantine 
and his successors, a u money of account,” which 
was used iu reckoning gold and silver as well as 
copper (Euseb. H. E. x. 6, $ 1; Cod. Theod. vi. 
2 , 8 ). 

Fons. (1) A spring. (2) A fountain. Orna¬ 
mental edifices were erected by both the Greeks 
and Romaus over natural springs, such as the tem¬ 
ple of Erechtheus at Athens and of Poseidon at 
Mantinea (both over salt springs), that of Salmacis 
at Halicarnassus (Vitruv. ii. 8 , $ 12), and that of 
the so-called Grotto of Egeria near Rome. (Cf. 
Vitruv. viii. 3, $ 7; Plin. U. X. xxxvi. $ 154.) 

At Rome, also, a good proportion of the water 
brought into the city by the aqueducts was de¬ 
voted to the public fountains. Of these there were 
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two classes, the lacus (ponds or reservoirs) and the 
salient** or jets (Feau. Agrippa alone is said to have 
constructed 700 lacus and 500 salientes. Fountains 


were also used in the atria of houses (see Domus), 
and the basins exhibited a great variety of orna¬ 
ment, sculptural and otherwise. On the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome is a fountain representing the 
colossal figure of a river-god, perhaps the Rhine, 
which pours a stream into a basin of granite 



nns and Iuturna. He had an altar in Rome on the 
Ianiculum. A special festival, the Foutinalia, was 
held iu his houour on the 13th October, at which 
garlands were thrown into the springs, ami 
laid round the wells (Varr. L. L. vi. 22). 

Food and Drink. See Cexa ; Diaktetica. 
Fools. See Morio. 

Fools, Feast op. See Fornacaua. 
Forcellini, Egidio. A distinguished Italian 
lexicographer, born near Padua, August 26tb, 
1688. Being of humble parentage, he had few 
opportunities for early training, so that he was 
of mature age when he began a course of ad¬ 
vanced study in the philological seminary of 
Padua under Facciolati (q. v.). His great abil¬ 
ity, zeal, and industry, however, soon gave him 
an honourable rank, so that he was appointed 
an assistant to his teacher, with whom his name 
is inseparably associated in their joint work, 
the great Latin lexicon ( Totius Latinitati* Lex¬ 
icon) whose completiou was iu great part doe 
to the untiring labour of Forcellini. Note¬ 
book in hand, he read through not only the 
entire body of Latin literature, but also the whole 
collection of inscriptions, including those on coins 
aud medals, and thus compiled the most compre¬ 
hensive and valuable vocabulary of the language 
that had ever been made, with both the Greek and 
the Italian equivalent of every word. The lexicon 
appeared in 1771 in 4 vols., three years after For- 
cellini’8 death, which occurred April 4tb, 1768. 
Besides this magnum opus , Forcellini had assisted 
his master in the preparation of the so-called Cale- 
pine Vocabulary, and from 1724 to 1731 was Pro¬ 
fessor of Rhetoric in the seminary at Ceneda. *See 
Lexicon. 

Forceps. Tongs, pincers, nippers, or pliers, 
used iu antiquity for various purposes. (1) A pair 
of tongs (7 rupaypa, Oeppaorpis) for taking heated 
metal out of the fire, or holding it upon the auvil; 
used by smiths, and therefore attributed to Vulcan 
and the Cyclopes. (See Incus.) (2) As a surgical 






Street Fountain. (Pompeii.) 


Statues at a Fountain. (Pompeii.) 

twenty-seveu feet iu diameter. There are other 
excellent examples in the Capitoline Museum, aud 
the celebrated group of the Farnese Bull (q. v.) 
probably once adorned a fountain. Some of the 
fountaiu-statuettes are of the finest artistic work¬ 
manship. See Stieglitz, ArchaoL d. Baukunst , ii. pt. 
2, pp. 76,79; Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
ii. pp. 329,349, 350, 351 (London, 1892). 

Fonteius, CapYto. See Capito. 

Fonteius, Marcus. Propraetor in Narbonese 
Gaul, between b.c. 76 and 73, accused iu 69 of ex¬ 
tortion in his province, and defended by Cicero in 
an oration, part of which is extant. 

Fontus. The Roman god of springs, son of Ia- 



Forcipea (BlGmner.) 


a, b, and e, from vase painting*; c, from the altar of Tulraa at 
Veii; d, from a bas-relief;/, from an original now in the Z6ncb 
Museum. 

instrument, a forceps ( Xa0tr, Hippocr.). Several 
specimens fonnd at Pompeii are figured under 
Chirurgia. (3) In military language, a tenaiLle: 
in which sense, however, f orf ex is more used (Amin. 
Marc. xvi. 11, § 3). See Forfex. 
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Fordicidia or Hordicidia. A festival celebrat¬ 
ed in Rome in houour of Tellus, goddess of the 
earth, on 15th April. See Tejllus. 

Forentum or Ferentum. A town in Apulia, 
surrounded by fertile fields and in a low situation, 
according to Horace ( Carm. iii. 4,16). 

Fores. See Ianua. 



Forfex, dim. Forfictlla (yfraXis, dim. yfraXibiov). 
Shears (Serv. in Verg. Jen. viii. 453), used (1) iu 
shearing sheep, as represented in the annexed illus¬ 
tration, which is taken from 
a carueliau iu the Stosch 
collection of antique gems 
at Berlin; (2) iu cutting hair 
(Schol. in Enrip. Orest. 954); 

(3) iu clipping hedges, myr¬ 
tles, and other shrubs (y^aXi- 
crroi fivpptviovfSy Hierocles, ap. 

Stob. Serm. 65, p. 415). 

In military mancenvres the 
forfex was a body of troops arranged in the form 
of a V, so as to receive and overcome the opposite 
body, called a cuneus (Gell. x. 9). 

In architecture the term yjraXis denoted a con¬ 
struction which was probably the origin of the 
arch, consisting of two stones leaning against each 
other so as to form an acute uuglo overhead, as is 
seen in the ruius of Tiryus. See p. 117. 


Forfex, shear*, 
a gem.) 


(From 


found at Pompeii. The moulds for coins were 
made of a kiud of stone which was indestructible 
by heat (Pliuy, H. N. xxxvi. $ 168). The mode of 
pouring into them the molten metal for casting 
the coins will be best understood from the preceding 
illustration, which represents one side of a mould, 
engraved by Seroux d’Aginconrt. For the moulds 
used in casting terra - cottas, see Ectypus. The 
shoemaker’s last was also called forma, formula, 
and tcntipellium, and iu Greek naXonovs (Plat. Syrnp. 
191 A). The spouts and chanuels of aqueducts were 
likewise styled formae. 

Formello Alphabet. See Epigraphy, p. 607. 

Formiae (Mola di Gaeta). A very ancient town 
in Latiuro, on the Via Appia, in the innermost 
corner of the beautiful Siuus Caietanus (Gulf of 
Gaeta). It was founded by the Pelasgic Tyrrhe¬ 
nians, and was the fabled abode of Lamus aud the 
Laestrygones (Horn. Od. x. 81). Near this place 
were numerous villas of the Roman nobles; of these 
the best known is the Formianum of Cicero, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was killed, and 
whose remains are still visible at the Villa Marsa- 
ua. The hills of Formiae produced good wine 
(Hor. Carm. i. 20,11). 

Formianum. A villa of Cicero near Formiae, 
and iu whose vicinity he was murdered by order 
of Antony. 


Fori Gangways. See Circus; Navis. 

Forlca ( Saxos ), generally in the plural Forlcae. 
A set of public water-closets, like the cabinets d'ai- 
sance of French cities, and put at the disposal of 
the passers-by for a small fee. They were farmed 
out by contractors, as we learn from Juvenal (iii. 
38). See the anecdote iu Theophrast. Char. 14. 
The foricae are not to be confounded with the pub¬ 
lic urinals ( dolia ) set at the street corners, and 
whose contents were sold to the laundries for 
bleaching clothes. See Fullo. 

Fork. See Furca. 

Forma, dim. Formula, Formella ( rxnros ). A 
pattern, a mould; any contrivance adapted to 
convey its own shape to some plastic or flexible 
material, including moulds for making pottery, 
pastry, cheese, bricks, and coins. 8everal moulds 
for use in cookery are among the kitchen utensils 
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Formtila. See Actio in the Appendix. 

Fomacalia. A Roman festival held in Febru¬ 
ary iu honour of Fornax, the goddess of ovens. It 
was said to have been founded by Numa, and may 
be described as a thanksgiving for the earliest en¬ 
joyment of the newly-gathered corn. It was held 
in the Forum by the Curiae, or ancient uuions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendence of the Curio 
Maximus, or president of the masters of the curiae. 
Corn was baked in ovens in the ancient fashion. 
All who missed the festival were called fools 
( stulti), os being supposed not to know which was 
their curia, and had to make an offering at the so- 
called Feast of Fools (stultorum feriae) on the 17th 
February, the day of the Quirinalia. See Pliny, 
H. N. xviii. 8; Ovid, Fasti , ii. 513-532; Varro, L. L. 
vi. 13; Festus, s. v. Stultorum Feriae. 

Fornax (xdpivos), dim. Fomacfila. (1) An oven 
or kiln for baking pottery. (See Fictile.) (2) A 
smelting-furnace (fornax aeraria). (3) A lime-kiln 
(fornax calcaria). (4) The furnace of a bath ( for¬ 
nax balinei). See Balneak. 

Fornax. A Roman goddess, who presided over 
baking the corn in the oveu (fornax), aud who was 
worshipped at the festival of the Fomacalia (Ovid, 
Fasti, ii. 525). 

Fornix. A vaulted arch or vaulted chamber, 
such as were common at Rome below the level of 
the sidewalks, and were so frequently used by 
prostitutes that the name fomicaria = meretrix 
(Tertull. De Anima, 35). See Meretrix. 

Forpex. A pair of curling irons; the word is 
sometimes treated as a mere corruption of for¬ 
ceps. But the derivation from pecto is obviously 
appropriate; and it seems to have been an old 
word (Cat. R. R. x. 3) revived, like many others, 
by late authors (8idon. Apoll. Epith. xv. 184). See 
Calamistrum. 

Fortuna (Tv^)* The goddess of good luck, wor¬ 
shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. Her cul- 
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tns was supposed to have been introduced into 
Rome by Kiug Servius Tullius, popularly believed 
to be her favourite and confidant. He was said to 
have founded her oldest sauctuaries, as, for instance, 
that of Fors Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the right 
bank of the Tiber below Rome. To this a pilgrim¬ 
age was made down the river by land and water 
on the anniversary of its foundation (June 26). As 
time went on, the worship of Fortuna became one 
of the most popular in Italy. She was worshipped 
at a great number of shriues under various titles 
given according to the various circumstances of life 
in which her influence was supposed to have effect. 
These titles were Fortuna Primigenia, who deter¬ 
mines the destiny of the child at its birth; For - 
tuna Publica or Populi Romani , the tutelary god¬ 
dess of the State; Fortuna Caesaris or Augusta , the 
protectress of the emperor; Fortuna Privata, or of 
family life; Fortuna Patricia, Plebeia, Equestris, of 
the different orders, classes, aud families of the 
population; Fortuna Liberfim , of children; Ftrgina- 
lis, of maidens; MuliebHs, of womeu. For tuna Firi - 
Us was the goddess of woman’s happiness^n mar- 
ried life, of boys and of youths, who dedicated to 
her the first cuttings of their beards, calling her 
from this Fortuna Barbata. Other epithets of For¬ 
tuna were Fictrix, or giver of victory; Conservatrix, 
or preserver; Dux or Comes , the leader or attend¬ 
ant; Rcdux, who brings safe home; Tranquilla , 
the giver of prosperous voyages. This Fortuna 
was worshipped with Portunus in the harbour of 
Rome. There were also Fortuna Bona aud Mala, 
good and evil Fortune; Blanda or flattering, Ob- 
sequens or yielding, Dubia or doubtful, Fiscata or 
enticing, Brevis or fickle, aud Manens or constant. 
Trajan at last found¬ 
ed a special temple in 
her honour as the all- 
pervading power of 
the world. Here an 
annual sacrifice was 
offered to her on New 
Year’s Day. In works 
of art she was repre¬ 
sented with the same 
attributes as the 
Greek T v XV C 86 ® 

Tychk). Fortuna, in 
her general character 
as a goddess of Nat¬ 
ure and of Fate, had 
an ancient and celebrated temple, in which oracles 
were delivered, at Praenestd and Antium. See 
Praenestk. 

Fortunataa InstUae or Fortunatorum Insfilae 

(at To>v fxaKapcaif prjtroi ). “ The Islands of the 

Blessed.” The early Greeks, as we learn from 
Homer, placed the Elysian Fields, into which fa¬ 
voured heroes passed without dying, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the earth, near the river Ocean us. (See 
Geographia). In poems later than Homer, an isl¬ 
and is spoken of as their abode; and though its po¬ 
sition was of course indefinite, the poets, and the 
geographers who followed them, placed it beyoud 
the pillars of Hercules. Hence, when the Canary 
and Madeira Islands were discovered in the ocean, 
off the west coast of Africa, the name of Fortu- 
natae Insulae was applied to them. See Elysii 
Campi. 

Fortunatianus. ( 1) Atilius, the author of a 


manual on metres (Ars Jtilii Fortunatiani) dedi¬ 
cated to a young Roman who had asked for a 
work on the metres of Horace, which this manual 
specifically treats near the end. It is drawn from 
Caesius Bassus, Itiba, and probably from some 
Greek source. It has been edited by Keil in his 
Grammatici Latini, vi. 278, and separately (Halle, 
1885). (2) C. Chirius, author of a text-book on 

rhetoric in the form of a catechism. The chief 
sources are Quiutiliau and Cicero. The text of 
this work, which is in three books, can be found 
in Halm’s Rhetorics Latini Min ores, pp. 79 foil 

Fortili A small town of the Sabines, near the 
junction of the Himella with the Tiber. 

Forttlua. A small book-case, differing from the 
armarium (q. v.) in not being stationary, but easily 
portable (Suet. Aug. 31). 

Forum. A word which first signified an open 
space (area) before any building, especially before 
a sepulchre (Fest. s. v.). It is no doubt con¬ 
nected with forts, and so means any place “out of 
doors.” The characteristic features of a Roman 
forum were, that it was a levelled space of ground 
of an oblong form, and surrounded by buildings, 
houses, temples, basilicas or porticoes (Vitruv. v. 
1, 2). The forum at Pompeii, now completely ex¬ 
cavated and showing very handsome architectnral 
surroundings, affords a good general notion of the 
usual appearance of these places and the way they 
were laid out. A forum was originally used as a 
place where justice was administered, and where 
goods were exhibited for sale (Varro, X. L. v. 145). 
One must accordingly distinguish between two 
kinds of fora, of which some were real market¬ 
places, while others were places of mectiug for 
the popular assembly and for the courts of justice. 
Mercantile business, however, was not altogether 
excluded from the latter, and it was especially the 
bankers and usurers who kept their Bhops iu the 
buildings and porticoes by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. The latter kinds of fora were sometimes 
called fora iudicialia , to distinguish them from the 
mere market-places. 

Among the fora iudicialia the most important 
was the Forum Romanum, which was simply 
called Forum, as long as it was the only one of its 
kiud which existed at Rome. At a late period of 
the Republic, and during the Empire when other 
fora iudicialia were built, the Fomm Romanum 
was distinguished from them by the epithets iWw 
or magnum. It was situated between the Palatine, 
the Capitoline, and the Qniriual Hills, and its ex¬ 
tent was seven iugera (Varro, R. R. i. 2). It was 
originally a swamp or marsh, but was said to have 
been filled up by Romulus and Tatius, and to have 
been set apart as a place for the administration of 
justice, for the assemblies of the people, and for 
other kinds of public business. It was drained by 
the construction of the Cloaca Maxima in the time 
of the last kings. (See Cloaca ; Emissaritm.) In 
the larger sense, as applied to the whole valley 
surrounded by the three hills just named, the Fo¬ 
rum included the Comitinm, or the open place of 
assembly for the curiae (Varro, X. L. v. 155) in the 
centre of the Forum proper. Ancient rostra were 
an elevated platform ( suggestum), from which the 
orators addressed the people, and which derived 
their name from the circumstance that, after the 
subjugation of Latium, the sides of the platform 
were adorned with the beaks ( rostra) of the ships of 
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^the Antiates (Livy, via. 14). In subsequent times, 
when the curiae had lost their importance, the 
•accurate distinction between Comitinm and Forum 
likewise ceased, and the Comitia Tributa were 
sometimes held in the Circus Flaminins; but tow¬ 
ards the end of the Republic the Fornm seems to 
have been chiefly used for judicial proceedings, 
•and as a sort of Exchauge. The orators, when ad¬ 
dressing the people from the rostra, and even the 
tribunes of the people in the early times of the Re¬ 
public, used to front the Comitinm and the Curia; 
but C. Gracchus, or perhaps C. Licinius, introduced 
the custom of facing the Forum, thereby acknowl¬ 
edging the sovereignty of the people. In B.c. 308 
the Romans adorned the Fornm, or rather the bank- 
el's’ shops ( argentariae ) around, with the gilded 
shields wh a ich they had taken from the Samnites: 
•and this custom of adorning the Fornm with these 
shields and other ornaments was subsequently al- 


28). Down to the latest times of the Republic, 
the Forum was the usual place where funeral 
games were given; on these occasions it was tem¬ 
porarily enclosed with wooden railings (Cic. Pro 
Sest. 58,124). See Cancelll 
The ancient structures in the Fornm were re¬ 
stored by Theodoric in the sixth century A.D., and 
down to the eighth century the original level was 
unchanged; but during the Middle Ages the mag* 
nificent edifices of ancient Rome were used as 
a quarry from which churches and secular build¬ 
ings drew their building-stones, marbles, columns, 
and even their lime, which was derived from burn- 
iug the ancient marble in kilns. Still more eagerly 
were the bronzes appropriated, so tlikt it is uot sur¬ 
prising that so few works of art, comparatively, 
have survived., In the eleventh century, the Forum 
was covered with the towers and fortress-walls of 
the mediaeval nobles, and the ultimate demolition 



Plan of tho Imperial Fora (1893). 


ways observed during the time of the Ludi Roma¬ 
ni, wheu the aediles rode in their chariots ( tensae) 
in solemn procession around the Forum (Livy, ix. 
40). After the victory of C. Duflius over the 
*Carthaginiau8 the Forum was adorned with the 
celebrated Columns Rostrata (q. v^. In the upper 
part of the Forum, or the Comitium, the laws ofl 
the Twelve Tables were exhibited for public in¬ 
spection, and iTwas probably in the same part that 
in B.c. 304 Cn. Flavins exhibited the Fasti, writteu 
-on white tables (in albo), that every citizen might 
be able to know the days on which the law allowed 
the administration of justice. (See Dies.) Be¬ 
sides the ordinary business which was carried on 
in the Fornm, we read that gladiatorial games 
were held in it (Vitruv. v. 1,2), and that prisoners 
of war anfi faithless colonists or legionaries were 
H»nt to deafh there (Livy, vii. 19; 24; xxviii. 


of these covered the ground with a layer of rub¬ 
bish to which fresh deposits were continuously 
made, especially when new buildings were reared 
and new streets constructed. The result is that 
the original level is now in some places fully forty 
feet below the surface. \ From the Middle Ages 
dowq to the present century, the site of the Forum 
was called Carapo Vaccino. Its desolate area was 
given up to the buffaloes and oxen of the peas¬ 
antry, to the scattered workshops of the meaner 
artisans, and to the few ruined columns that pro¬ 
truded from the rubbish as a melancholy reminis¬ 
cence of its former glories. Such investigations 
and excavations ns were first made under Raphael 
(especially in 1546-47) were undertaken solely in 
the search for works of art, and the trenches were 
soon refilled; but in the present century, more 
scientific research began. In 1803 the Arch of 
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Septimius Severus (see page 118), in 1813 the 
Column of Phocas, and in 1816-19 the Capitoliue 
Hill with its temples were disinterred by Carlo 
Fea. Subsequently to 1835, the Basilica Iulia 
was in part recovered by Caniua, and since 1871, 
when the Italian government occupied Rome as 
the capital of Italy, the work of excavation 
has been pushed with vigour. The Temples of 
Castor, Caesar, Faustina, Vespasian, etc., the 
Atrium Vestae, and the rest of the Basilica have 
been exhumed, besides a good part of the adjacent 
streets. 

In the period between Iulius Caesar and Trajan 
the five imperial fora were erected. 

(1) The first of these, and the second forum 
iuiliciarium, was built by the dictator Caesar 
out of the spoils of the Gallic War, and was 
called Forum Caksaris or Iulii. The site 
chosen was exceptionally crowded and valuable, 
immediately to the northeast of the Forum 
Romaunm, and a hundred million sesterces 
($4,000,000) were paid for it. The levelling of 
the ground cost large additional sums; in the 
ceutre stood the magnificent temple of Venus 
Geuetrix, the tutelary goddess of Caesar’s family, 
which he had vowed at the battle of Pharsalia 
(Suet. Ini. 26). Nothing now remains of this 
Forum but five half-buried arches. 

(2) The Forum Augusti, the next in date, stood 

back from the Forum Iulii in the same direction. 
The central area was occupied by the temple of 
Mars Ultor, commemorating the battle of Philippi, 
though it was not finished until forty years later, 
and dedicated in b.c. 2 (Veil. Pat. ii. 109, $ 2). 
Augustus further adorned bis Forum with statues 
of the most distinguished men of the Republic, and 
issued a decree that only the iudicia publica and 
the sortitiones iudicum should take place in it 
(Suet. Aug. 29 and 31). After-the Foruui Augusti 
had severely suffered by fire, it was restored by 
Hadrian (Spart. Hadr. 19). 0 

(3) The Forum Pacis was built to enclose the 
Temple of Peace, dedicated by Vespasian a.d/75. 
It commemorated the close of the civil wars which 
had filled the short reigus of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, the undisputed authority of the emperor, 
aud the taking of Jermtalem. (Suet. Vesp. 9; Dio 
Cass. lxvi. 15). Accoraing to Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 
$ 102) the three most magnificent buildings in 
Rome were the Basilica of Paullus, the Forum of 
Augustus, and Vespasian's Temple of Peace. The 
site was to the southeast of the Forum of Augus¬ 
tus, but did not quite join it, a wide street 
from the Subura to the 
Forum Roman urn being left 
between. This narrow strip 
afterwards became the 
Forum Transitorium of 
Nerva. There are no Re¬ 
mains of the Temple of 
Peace. 

(4) The situation of the 
Forum of Nerva has been 
already indicated. It was 
called Transitorium, on 
account of the highway 
which ran through it; or 
Palladium, from contain¬ 
ing a Temple of Minerva. 

The two Corinthian col¬ 
umns, buried to about half 


their height, and now called Colonuacce, belonged 
to this temple; part of the outer wall of the Forum 
is also extant. 

(5) The Forum Tralani was probably the 
most magnificent of all. It occupied a large 
space between the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills, 
the latter of which was cut back to a height of 
100 Roman feet, as shown by the inscription ou 
the Columu of Trajau. The eutrance was at the 
lower or southern end, where a triumphal arch, 
surmounted by a statue of Trajan iu a six-horse 
chariot, divided it from the Forum of Augustus. 
The open space was surronnded by a double row 
of porticos, aud enlarged by four enormous apses 
or semicircular extensions, one ot which can still 
be traced in the slope of the Quirinal. Iu the 
ceutre stood the Basilica Ulpia, which fills the 
greater part of the modern Foro Traiauo; beyond 
it was a cloistered court ( atrium) surrounding 
the celebrated columu which bears Trajau’s name, 
and flanked by two libraries—one for Greek, the 
other for Latin MSS. At the upper end it was 
closed by the Temple of Trajan, dedicated by his 
successor. The splendour of the Forum Traiani 
greatly impressed the later Romans. Atnmianns 
Marcellimis, in an account of a visit made to Rome 
by the emperor Constantins, describes a guest of 
that prince, a Persian, as amazed by this great 
work, “so exquisite,” says the historiau, “that 
the gods themselves would find it hard to refuse 
their %dmiratiou ” (xvi. 14). 

Different from these fora were the numerous 
markets at Rome, some of them reaching back to 
a very high antiquity. The most important was 
the Forum Boarium, or cattle market, occupying 
a large space between the Velabrum and the Tiber; 
the notion that it derived its name from the statue 
of an ox, whencesoever imported (Ovid, Fast. vi. 
477), can hardly be right, as it was almost certainly 
so named long before statues were introduced at 
Rome. Others which took their nafnes from the 
goods sold in them were the Foru>i Olitorium 
aud Piscatorium, for vegetables aud fish, Sra- 
rium for pigs, CupedInih or Cupedinarium for 
dainties. 

Of the Forum Romanum the bearings aud di¬ 
mensions form one of the most disputed points of 
Roman topography. The excavations at Pompeii, 
however, have opened the Forum of that city, 
the remains of which are sufficiently preserved to 
enable ns to trace the ground-plans of the vari¬ 
ous edifices surrounding it, and to assign some 
probable use to each of them; and will thus 
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afford a general notion of the 
usual appearance of these places, 
and of the manner in which they 
were laid out. The central area 
is paved with large square flags, 
on which the bases for mauy 
statues still remain, and sur¬ 
rounded by a Doric colonnade 
of two stories, backed by a range 
of spacious and lofty buildiugs 
nil round. The principal en¬ 
trance is through an archway 
<fornix ) (a), on the lower end of 
the aunexed plan, and by the 
side of a temple of the Corin¬ 
thian order (b), supposed to 
have been dedicated to Inpiter. 

On the opposite flank of this 
temple is another entrance into 
the Forum, and by its side 
the public prison (career) (c), 
in which the bones of two men 
with fetters on their legs were 
fonud. Adjacent to this is a 
long shallow building (D),with 
several entrances from the col¬ 
onnade, surmised by the Ital¬ 
ian archaeologists to have 
been a public granary (horreum). 

The next building is arlother 
temple of the Corinthian order 
<e), dedicated to Venus, as conjectured from an in¬ 
scription found on the spot. It stands in an area 
enclosed by a blank wall aud peristyle, to which the 
principal entrance is in a side street, abutting on 
the Forum, and flanking the basilica (f), beyond 
which there are three private houses out of the 
precincts of the Forum. The farther or southern 
side of the square is occupied by three pub¬ 
lic edifices (G, H, i), nearly similar to one anoth¬ 
er in their plans and dimensions. All these 
were decorated with columns and statues, frag¬ 
ments of which were found upon the floor; but 


Plan of the Forum at Pompeti. (Rich.) 

there are no sufficient grounds for deciding the 
uses for which they were destined. The first is 
merely conjectured to have been a council cham¬ 
ber (curia); the second, the treasury (aerarium); 
and the last, another curia. Beyond these is an¬ 
other street, opening on the Forum; aud, turn¬ 
ing the angle, are the remains of a square 
building (k), for which no satisfactory use can be 
suggested. The space behiud is occupied by the 
sites of three private houses. The next object is 
a large plot of ground (l), surrounded by a colon¬ 
nade (porticue) aud a cloister ( crypta), and decor- 
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ated in front, where it faces the Forum, by a spa¬ 
cious entrance porch or vestibule ( chalcidicum ), all 
of which were constructed at the expense of a 
woman named Eumachia. Beyond this is a small 
temple (m) upon a raised basement, attributed by 
some to Mercury, by others to Quirinus; and ad¬ 
joining it, an edifice (n), with a large semicir¬ 
cular tribune or absis at its farther extremity, 
supposed to have been a meeting-hall for the Au- 
gustales, or a town-hall ( senaculum ) for the Pom¬ 
peian Senate. The rear of both these structures is 
covered by the premises belonging to a fuller’s es¬ 
tablishment ( fullanica ). The last structure (o) is a 
magnificent building, with various appurtenances 
behind it, commonly called the Pantheou, from 
twelve pedestals placed in a circle round an altar 
in their centre, supposed to have supported the 
statues of the Dii Magni, or twelve principal di¬ 
vinities. 

On the whole subject see Marucchi, Desorizione 
del Foro Romano (Rome, 1883); Lanciani, Ancient 
Rome in the Lirht of Recent Discoveries ( Boston, 
1888); Nichols, The Roman Forum (London, 1877); 
Jordan, Capitol, Forum , and Via Sacra (Rome, 1884); 
Ziegler, Das Alte Rom (Stuttgart, 1882); Middle- 
ton, Ancient Rome in 1885 , chaps, v. vi. viii.; id. 
Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i. chaps, vi. vii. and 
vol. ii. chap. i. (London, 1892); and the article Roma. 

Forum. The name of several towns, origiually 
simply markets or places for the administration of 
justice. (1) Appii, in Latium, on the Appia Via, 
in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, forty-three 
miles southeast of Rome, founded by the censor 
Appius Claudius when he made the Appia Via. 
Here the Christians from Rome met the apostle 
Paul. (2) Gallorum, uow C as tel Franco, between 
Mutina and Bououia, memorable for the two bat¬ 
tles fought there between M. Antonins and the 
consuls Pansa and Hirtius. (3) Iulii or Iulium 
(Fr^jns), a Roman colony founded by Julius Caesar, 
B.c. 44, in Gallia Narbouensis, on the coast; the 
birthplace of Agricola. (4) Iulium. (See Illitur- 
GI8.) (5) Popilii, in Lucania, east of Paestum. (6) 
Segu8Ianorum, uow Feurs, in Gallia Lugduneusis, 
on the Liger (Loire ). (7) Vocontii, now Vidau- 
ban, east of Canet, in Gallia Narbouensis. 

Fob! A people of Germany, the neighbours and 
allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they shared 
(Tac. Germ. 36). See Cherusci. 

Fossa. See C astra. 

Fossa or Fossae. A canal. (1) Cluilia or 
Cluillae, a trench about five miles from Rome, 
said to have been the ditch with which the Alban 
kingCluilins protected his camp when he marched 
agaiust Rome in the reign of Tullns Hostilius. (2) 
Corbuloxis, a canal cut iu the reign of Claudius, 
by Corbulo, between the Rhine and the Meuse 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 20). (3) Drusianae or DrusInak, 

a canal which Drusns caused his soldiers to dig 
in B.c. 11, uniting the Rhiue with the Yssel. (4) 
Mariana or Mariaxae, a canal dug by command 
of Marius during his war with the Cimbri, iu order 
to connect the Rhoue with the Mediterranean. (5) 
Xerxis. See Athos. 

Frames. See Hasta. 

France. See Gallia. 

Franci A confederation of Germanic tribes, 
which first appeared on the stage of history iu the 
last quarter of the secoud century of our era. It 


was formed in place of the earlier league of the 
Cherusci (q. v.), and comprised the Sigainbri, the 
Chamavi, Atnpsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti, Salii, etc., 
along the Middle and Lower Rhine. As the Frank* 
are first mentioned during the reign of Antonina* 
(a.d. 240), Mannert concludes that their confedera¬ 
tion was not the result of aggression from Rome, 
but of internal wars; and these wars he conceive* 
to have been chiefly of self - defence against the 
Saxon confederation, which, occupying the north 
of Germany, sought to extend itself westward to 
the Rhine. The Germans lying between the Saxon* 
and that river found it necessary to unite in order 
to resist their northern invaders, and did so sac- 
cessfully under their new name of Franks. Vari¬ 
ous etymologies have been assigned to this appel¬ 
lation ; but it probably comes from the German 
term frank , meaning “ free,” and indicating a race 
of freemen; and is the source of the name France, 
which first came into use in the ninth century aj>. 
The Franks soon became powerful enough to act 
ou the offensive, and, crossing the Rhine to meet 
other foes, they spread their devastations from 
the banks of that river to the foot of the Pyre¬ 
nees ; nor were they stopped by these mountain*. 
Spaiu, in turn, was overrun; and when the ex¬ 
hausted country no longer supplied a variety of 
plunder, the Frauks seized on some vessels and 
transported themselves into Mauritania. They 
were afterwards driven out of Gaul by the Roman 
arms, and from the reign of Probus (a.d. 277) t<* 
that of Houorius seem to have contented them¬ 
selves with occasional irruptions. They obtained 
a permanent footing in Gaul during the last year* 
of the reign of Honorius. About the year 496, 
Clovis, or Chlodowig (his proper Teutonic name), by 
reducing the several Frankish principalities under 
his own sceptre and conquering the last reinnaut 
of the Western Roman Empire in Gaul, is held to 
have founded the French monarchy (481-511). Hi* 
Frankish kingdom was, nevertheless, by no menu* 
commensurate with modern France, cousi8tingiDer*> 
ly of the northern German provinces on proba¬ 
bly both banks of the Rhine, of the present king¬ 
dom of the Netherlands, and of so much of France 
as lies north of the Loire, with the exception of 
Brittany, where large bodies of Britons, expelled 
from their insular home by the Saxons, had estab¬ 
lished themselves and long maintained their inde¬ 
pendence. Of the southern half of France, the 
larger part, situated to the west of the Rhone, 
was included in the Yisigothic kingdom of Spain; 
while the provinces to the east of that river were 
held, together with Savoy and Switzerland, by the 
Burgundians. Chlodowig attacked both. Against 
the Burgundians he effected little or nothing, but 
he was more successful against their western neigh¬ 
bours. Assisted by the hatred which the Catholic 
natives entertained towards their Arian master, 
he, before his death, reduced the Yisigothic do¬ 
minions in Gaul to the single province of Langue¬ 
doc, incorporating all the rest in his Frankish 
realm. His sons and grandsons, in time, not only 
subdued Burgundy, but brought many German 
nations, as the Thuringians, Allemanni, and Bavari¬ 
ans, into complete feudal subjection. There were 
two great divisions of the Franks—the Saltan 
Franks and the Ripuarian Franks—with separate 
laws, afterwards collected into two codes, the Lex 
Salica and the Lex Ripuariorum. See Gallia- 
Fratres Arvales. The Arval Brethren; a Bo- 
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man collegium or company of priests, twelve in 
number, and so called, according to Varro (L. L. 
v. 85), from offering public sacrifices for the fertil¬ 
ity of the fields (area). Their extreme antiquity is 
proved by the legeud which refers their institution 
to Romulus, of whom it is said that when his unrse 
Acca Larentia lost one of her twelve sons, he al¬ 
lowed himself to be adopted by her in his place, 
and called himself aud the remaining eleven 
“ Fratres Arvales w (Gell. vi. 7). 

The office of the Fratres Arvales was for life, 
and was not taken away even from an exile or 
captive. They wore, as a badge of office, a chap¬ 
let of ears of corn ( [spicea corona) fastened on their 
heads with a white band ( infula ) (Pliu. U. N. xviii. 

$ 6). These passages, with a single reference in 
Minucius Felix ( Oct. 25), comprise all the extaut 
notices of the Fratres Arvales iu the ancient writ¬ 
ers. But the discovery of a large number of iu- 
scriptions has placed the locality of their sanctuary 
beyond a doubt, and has thrown a flood of light 
on their constitution and ceremonial as well as on 
that of other Roman priesthoods. In the Vigna 
Ceccarelli, at a place called Affoga VAsino, on the 
Via Portnensis, inscriptions upon stone tablets 
have been found at intervals from 1570 to the pres¬ 
ent time, which sufficiently identify that spot as 
the grove of the Dea Dia where the chief festival 
of the Arvales was held. By the end of the last 
century, sixty-seven documents had been recov¬ 
ered, and these were published with a valuable 
commentary by Marini (Rome, 1795). In 1867 
more systematic excavations were undertaken 
with the aid of funds supplied by the King and 
Queen of Prussia, and the results were given to 
the world by Henzen iu the works mentioned at 
the end of this article. We have now the acta of 
ninety-six annual meetings of the college, ranging 
in date from a.d. 14, the last year of Augustus, to 
241, in the reign of Gordian; besides a number of 
fragments found at various times in Rome itself. 
From these we are able to form a clear idea of the 
officers of the college, the ceremonies they per¬ 
formed, aud the mode of filling up vacancies in 
their body. Some of these minutes of proceedings, 
as they may be called, are much fuller than others, 
the most important being that of 218, the first 
year of Elagabalus, which includes the celebrated 
Hymn. The passage iu Varro being the only men¬ 
tion of the Arvales that dates from republican 
times, it is a highly probable conjecture that this 
may have been one of the obsolete or half-forgot¬ 
ten cults, several of which, we kuow, were revived 
by Augustus. The sacrifidnm Deae Diae in luco is 
named in the law of Coustantius and Coustans, 
about 346, which, iu the interest of the public 
amusement, provided for the maintenance of such 
temples as had games connected with them. Iu 
382, by a decree of Gratian, the disestablishment 
of all pagan worships was completed, and their 
remaining endowments confiscated. 

The regular number of brethren was twelve; 
the attendance at the aunual meetings, as shown 
by the inscriptions, varied betweeu three and nine. 
An exception occurs early iu the reign of Nero; in 
the year 57 twelve Fratres met, exclusive of the 
emperor, who was also a member according to the 
invariable practice, and iu this instance, it would 
appear, a supernumerary. From the time of Au¬ 
gustas it had become usual to appoint priuces of 
the imperial family as extra members of the most 


dignified prieBtly colleges (Dio Cass. li. 20). Vacan¬ 
cies as they occurred were filled up by co-optation, 
originally free, but under the empire usually con¬ 
trolled by an imperial rescript indicating the per¬ 
son to be elected, like the congi tfelire of modern 
times. For the purpose of an election the breth¬ 
ren met on the summons of the magister in the 
Regia, the temple of Iupiter Stator, that of Divus 
Iulius, or latterly in the temple of Concord; and 
the votes were given in writing ( per tabellas). 
The newly elected member was solemnly admitted 
by the magister, for which the phrase used is ad 
sacra vocat. 

Like most Roman collegia , the Arvales had tlieir 
presiding officer, called magister , elected annually 
in the grove of the Dea Dia on the second or great 
day of the May festival, but not coming into office 
nutil the 17th of December following: a Saturna- 
libus primis ad Saturnalia secunda is the oft-reenr- 
ring formula. The promagister , who acted in the 
absence of the magister , appears to have been nom¬ 
inated by him for an indefinite period, and was 
not a regularly elected officer of the college. Next 
in importance to the magister was the flamen } elect¬ 
ed annually upon the same occasion to assist in 
the sacrifices; he could also be represented by a 
proflamen, or by a member without that title qui 
rice flaminis fungebatur. Either of these dignities 
was often conferred by way of compliment on the 
emperor, who usually discharged its duties by 
deputy, and either might be re-elected in consecu¬ 
tive years or after ati interval. There were, be¬ 
sides, four pueri ingenui patrimi et matrimi, senato- 
rum filii (called also Camilli), who waited on the 
brethren during the sacrificial feast, and shared it 
themselves sitting on cathedrae , while their elders 
reclined. The college had also its staff of ser¬ 
vants; some serri publici , assigned to its use by 
the emperor and reckoned as belonging to his fa- 
milia , an aedituus in charge of the sacred precinct, 
and lastly the calatores . 

The principal duty of the Arvales was to cele¬ 
brate a three days’ festival iu honour of the Dea 
Dia, supposed by Marini to be Ceres, but now iden¬ 
tified with Ops. This festival was sometimes held 
on the XVI., XIV., and XIII., sometimes on the VI., 
IV., and III. Kal. Iun.—i. e. on the 17th, 19th, and 
20th, or the 27th, 29th, and 30th of May; iu either 
instance, it will be seen, with a bye-day between 
the first and secoud feast days, while the third im¬ 
mediately followed the second. The precise time 
was fixed in the Jauuary of each year, and solemn¬ 
ly proclaimed by the magister or his deputy from 
the temple of Concord on the Clivus Capitoliuus. 
The festival undoubtedly belonged to the order of 
feriae conceptirae, or those fixed by proclamation. 
On the first and last of the three days the college 
met in Rome, usually at the house of the magister , 
but sometimes also in Palatio in templo Divornm; 
offered fruits, incense, and wine at sunrise to the 
Dea Dia; auointed her statue; bathed, and changed 
the praetexta in which they had sacrificed for a 
white dinner-dress (album cenatwium; cf. Synthe¬ 
sis). Betweeu dinner and dessert (mensa prima 
and men8a secunda bellariorum ) they rose from 
table, reclined on more magnificeut couches than 
those of the triclinium (toralibus segmentatis ), re¬ 
peated the offerings of wine, incense, and first- 
fruits ( fruges libatae); then divided the bellaria, 
and received each mau a sportula or perquisite for 
attendance. This, in the period from Trajan to 
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tho Antoniues amounted to 100 denarii, tbe boys 
4-oceiving 25; in the impoverished times of the 
third century it was reduced to 25 denarii for 
members of the college. 

On the second day of the feast, which was the 
most important of the three, the Arvales assem¬ 
bled in the grove of Dea Dia already described. 
The grove included a circus for games aud several 
temples, among which the Caesareum or aedicula 
of deified emperors and the Tetrastylum are men¬ 
tioned. The sacrifices were begun early in the 
day by the magister or his deputy, acting alone; 
he first offered two young pigs in order to expiate 
the unavoidable desecratiou of the sacred grove by 
the use of the axe in pruning and felling it, then a 
white heifer ( vacca honoraria) as a victim to the 
Dea Dia herself. In the forenoon he was joiued 
by his colleagues, who breakfasted on the offerings 
already made, and then proceeded to fresh cere¬ 
monies. They sacrificed a fat lamb; made an 
offering, not further described, with earthenware 
pots placed on a table; sent out two of their num¬ 
ber to collect grains of corn, probably from the 
crowd collected at the temple doors, passed them 
on to one another, receiving them in tbe left hand 
aud giving with the right, and finally handing them 
to the attendants; placed the ollae on the altar, 
and then threw them away that they might not 
be used again (this is the probable explanation of 
the obscure phrase ollas precati sunt et ostiis apertis 
per clivum iactaverunt ); and shared panes laureatiy 
followed by turnips aud another vegetable mys¬ 
teriously described ( lumemulia cum rapinis ). The 
images were now auoiuted (the plural deas is used 
here ouly, and seems to refer to Acca Lareutia and 
the Dea Dia as separate divinities); the temple 
was cleared of all but the priests, aud the doors 
shut. Then with their tunics girded up for the 
dance, taking written copies of the formula from 
their attendants, aud dividing right aud left into 
two bodies, they proceeded to recite the hymn 
which had made the name of Fratres Arvales so in¬ 
teresting ( ihi saoerdotes clusi succinctly libellis accep - 
tiSy carmen descindentes tripodaverunt in verba haec). 

The text here given is that of Mommsen (Hist. 
i. 231, Eng. trans.), with which those of Preller 
(Iiom. Myth. p. 428) and Marquardt, after Biicheler 
(Index Schol. Bonnens. Aest. 1876), agree in the 
main. A rude Saturnian metre is discernible iu 
the hymn: 

Enos, L&ses, iuvate, 

Neve hie rue, Mannar, sins incurrere in pleorea. 

Satur fu, fere Mars! limen sali! sta! berber! 

Semunis alternei advocapit conctos. 

Enos Marmar iuvato. 

Triumpe. 

In Mommsen’s rendering: 

To the gods— 

Nos, I .ares, iuvate, 

(Aid us, ye Lares), 

Neve luem ruem (= ruinara) sinas incurrere in plurea 
(Xor suffer pestilence and destruction to come upon the people). 
Satur esto, fere Mara 
(Be thou satiate, fierce Mars). 

To the individual brethren— 

In limen inaili! stat verbera! 

(Leap o'er the threshold f Halt! Beat [tho ground]). 

To all the brethren— 

Semones alterni advocate cunctos. 

(Call alternately the heroes all). 

To the god— 

Nos, Manners, iuvato! 

(Aid us, Mars). 

To tho individual brethren— 

Triumpe. 

(Hurrah!) 


Each of the first five lines was repeated thrice, 
triumpe five times iu the inscription, but probably 
six were intended. There are other iudicatious of 
mistakes on the part of the stonecutter. Com¬ 
ments on the text, etc., will be found in Marini, 
Atti e Monumenti dei Fratelli Arvati (Rome, 1795); 
Henzen, Scavi vel Bosco Sacro dei Fratelli Arrali 
(Rome, 1868); id. Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 
1874); the Coip. Inscript. Lat. vi. 2021-2119; Words¬ 
worth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin 
(Loudon, 1874); Mommsen, Hist, of Homey i. pp. 175 
foil.; Marquardt, vi. 428-443; Allen, Remnant* of 
Early Latin (Boston, 1880). 

After the recitation the doors were thrown open 
and the service-books handed back to the attend¬ 
ants ; and the brethren now proceeded to the elec¬ 
tion of a Magister and a Flamen for the ensuing 
year, followed by the distribution of the sport* U 
and of roses. Next came races in the circtts of the 
grove, in which bigae , quadrigae , aud deoultores are 
mentioned: the Magister or his deputy presided 
at the games, habited in the rtetniatm (see Rici- 
nium), aud gave away the prizes. The brethren 
then returned to Rome and dined together, n mi ally 
iu the house of the Magister. 

Of the other functions of the Fratres Arvales a 
short account will be sufficient. Whenever iron 
was brought into the grove, as for cutting the in¬ 
scriptions for the actUy or the lopping and felling 
of the trees (already mentioned), there were sacri¬ 
fices ob ferrum illatum , and, wheu the work was 
done, ob ferrum elatum . Wheu the trees fell from 
decay or, worse still, were struck by lightning, and 
when replanting was undertaken, still more sol¬ 
emn sacrifices ( suovetaurilia maiora ) were offered on 
the spot. The Arvales also met for the nuncupate 
or solemn pronouncing of vows for important 
events in the imperial family—the birthday, mar¬ 
riage, illness or recovery of the emperor, his setting 
out for or returning from serious undertakings, tbe 
confinement of au empress, etc. The Ambarvalia 
(q. v.), according to the most probable opinion, 
were entirely separate from the functions of the 
Fratres Arvales. 

Freedmen. See Liberti. 

Fregellae. The modern Ceprano; a town of 
tbe Volsci on the Liris iu Latium, conquered by 
the Romaus, and colonized in B.c. 328. 

Fregenae, sometimes called Fregellae. A town 
of Etruria, on the coast between Alsium aud tbe 
Tiber, colonized by the Romans, B.c. 245. 

Frentani. A Samnite people dwelling on tbe 
coast of the Adriatic, from the river 8agrns on tbe 
north (aud subsequently almost as far north as 
from tbe Aternus) to the river Frento on the sonth, 
from which they derived their name. They sub¬ 
mitted to tbe Romans in b.c. 304. 

Frento. Tbe modern Fortore ; a river in Italy, 
forming the boundary between tbe Frentaui and 
Apulia, and falling into the Adriatic Sea. 

Frenum (xaAivor). A horse’s bridle, comprising, 
as with us, the bit (oroptov) aud reins as well as 
the head-stall. Xenophon, in his treatise De Re 
Eq. (vi. $ 7), describes the curb-bit as having sharp 
prickles. 8ee illustration on opposite page. 

Frieze. See Zophorcs. 

Frigidarium. See Balneae. 

Friaii A people iu Germany inhabiting tb* 
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Ancient Bronx© Bridle. (British Museum.) 


coast from the east month of the Rhine to the 
Arnisia (Ems), and coterminous on the south with 
the Bructeri. They were allies of the Romans be¬ 
fore a.d. 28, when the oppression of the governor 
Olennius led to their revolt, and they were never 
again subject to Rome (Dio Cass. liv. 112; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 54). In the fifth century they joined 
the Saxons and Augli (q. v.) in their invasion of 
Britain. 

FritUlus r). A dice-box. See Tessera. 

Frogs of Aristophanes. See Batrachae in 
the Appendix. 

Frontald. See Ampyx. 

Frontinua, Sextus Iulius. A Roman writer 
aud soldier, born abont a.d. 40, and governor 
of Britain a.d. 75-78, where he distinguished 
himself by the couquest of the Silnres. He was 
the author of two treatises that are still extant 
—one on the art of war and another on the 
Roman aqueducts. He was nominated Curator 
Aqnarum, or Superintendent of the Aqueducts, 
in 97, and died iu 106. His military treatise is in 
three books ( Strategematon Libri Tres), aud was 
published as a supplement to another work now 
lost, which related to the theory of war. To these 
three books a fourth book has been added by 
some unknown writer, on which see the disserta¬ 
tion by Fritze (Halle, 1889). The treatise on aque¬ 
ducts ( De Aquis Urbis Romae) is in two books, and 
contains many valuable historical notices. Frag¬ 
ments of a treatise on gromatics (see Gromatici) 
have also descended to us. The first complete 
edition of Froutinus was that of Keuchen (Am¬ 
sterdam, 1661). A good text is that of Dederich 
(Leipzig, 1855). The principal edition of the 
Stratcgemata (with notes) is still that of Oudendorp 
(2d ed. Leipzig, 1779), lately re-edited by Gunder- 
mann (Leipzig, 1888); of the De Aquis, that by 
Dederich (with notes and a German version). See 
Lanciani, Topografia di Roma Antica , etc. (Rome, 
1881). 

Fronto, M. Cornelius. (1) A Latin writer, bom 
at Cirta, in Africa, of an Italiau family, about a.d. 
100. After studyiug in his own country, be came 
to Rome iu the reign of Hadrian, and acquired 
great reputation as a rhetorician and grammariau. 
Antoninus Pius appointed him preceptor to his two 
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adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 
whose confidence and affection he gained, as is 
proved by their letters. After being cousul (a.d. 
143), Fronto was appointed to a government in 
Asia, which his bad health prevented him from fill¬ 
ing. His learniug and conversation are mentioned 
with praise by Aulus Gellius, the historian Ap- 
piau, and others of his contemporaries. He died 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, at an advauced 
age. Until this century we had nothing of Frou- 
to’s works, except fragments of his treatise De Dif¬ 
ferentia Verborum , being a vocabulary of the so- 
called synonyms; but in 1815, Angelo Mai, hav¬ 
ing discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
a palimpsest MS., on which had been origiually 
written some letters of Fronto to bis two pupils, 
deciphered the text wherever the writing was not 
entirely obliterated, and published it with notes. 

It happened, by singular good fortune, that Mai, 
being Borne years after appointed librarian of the 
Vatican, discovered in another palimpsest volume 
another part of Frouto’s letters, with the answers 
of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. Both the volumes 
came originally from the monastery of St. Colum- 
banus, at Bobbio, the monks having written them 
over with the Acts of the First Council of Chalce- 
don,and it had happened that one of the volumes 
was transferred to Milan and the other to Rome. 
Mai published the whole in a new edition (Rome, 
1823 and 1846). The MSS. have beeu subsequently 
collated by Du Rieu (revision by Naber, Leipzig, 
1867). These letters are very valuable, as throw¬ 
ing additional light on the age of the Antoniues, 
confirming what we know' of the excellent charac¬ 
ter of Marcus Aurelius, and also showing liis col¬ 
league Verus iu a more favourable light than he 
had been viewed before. Two or three short epis¬ 
tles of Antouinus Pius are also interesting. There 
are, besides, many letters of Fronto to various 
friends, some of which are in Greek. Fronto’s 
style is excessively maunered, monotonous, and 
pedantic; he mixes Latin and Greek in a maca¬ 
ronic fashion; and shows himself to be a conceited 
prig. He was, however, an admirer of the early Ro¬ 
man literature and a man of upright aud indepen¬ 
dent character. See Droz, De M. Corn. Frontonis 
Institutions Oratoria ( Besaugon, 1885); and ou the 
diction, the treatise of Priebe (Stettin, 1885). (2) A 

native of Emesa, a rhetorician, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Alexander Severus. He taught elo¬ 
quence also at Athens, aud was the rival of the 
first PhilostratuB. The critic Louginus was his 
uephew\ He has left two epigrams on points of 
grammar (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. iii. 56; xiii. 398). 

Frnctus. See Ususfructus. 

Fruit, Gods of. See Horae; Pomona; Ver- 
tumnus. 

Fnimentariae Leges. From the earliest times 
the supply of corn at Rome was considered one of 
the duties of the government. Not only was it 
expected that the government should take care 
that the corn-market ( annona) was properly sup¬ 
plied, but likewise that in all seasons of scarcity 
it Bhould purchase corn in the surrounding 
countries and sell it to the people at a moderate 
price (Livy, ii. 9, 34; iv. 12, 52; x. 11, etc.; xxvi. 
40). This price, which is spoken of as annona ve- 
tus, could not rise much without exciting formi¬ 
dable discontent; aud the administration w'as in 
all such cases considered to have neglected one 
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of its uioBt important duties. The superinten¬ 
dence of the corn-market belonged in ordiuary 
times to the aediles; but when great scarcity pre¬ 
vailed, an extraordinary officer was appointed for 
the purpose, under the title of Praefectus Aunonae 
(Livy, ii. 27, 5; iv. 12, 8). 

With the decay of agriculture in Italy, the gov¬ 
ernment had to pay still further attention to the 
supply of corn for the city. Iu addition to this, 
an indigent population gradually iucreased in 
Rome, which could not purchase corn even at the 
moderate price at which it was usually sold, aud 
who demanded to be fed at the expense of the 
State. Even in early times it had been usual for 
the State on certain occasions, and for wealthy 
individuals who wished to obtain popularity and 
influence, to make occasional donations of corn to 
the people (Mommsen, Rom. Hist . ii. 372). But 
such douations were only casual; and it was not 
till the year B.c. 123 that the first legal provision 
was made for supplying the poor at Rome with 
corn at a price much below its market value. In 
that year, C. Sempronius Gracchus brought for¬ 
ward the first lex frumentaria , by which each citi¬ 
zen was entitled to receive every month a certaiu 
quantity of wheat ( triticum ) at the price of 6J asses 
(about $0.06) for the modius, which was equal to 
nearly 1 peck English (cf. Mommsen, Die r&mischen 
Tiibus, p. 179, n. 4, and p. 182, n. 18; Livy, Epit . 
60; Appian, B . C. i. 21)—only a trifle more than 
half the market price. It must not be supposed 
that each person was allowed to receive as much 
as he pleased every month; the quantity must of 
course have beeu fixed, aud was probably five 
modii monthly, as in later times. This quantity 
was given only to fathers of families; but it was 
not confined to the poor, for every citizen had a 
right to it, whether he were rich or poor (ririftm, 
Cic. Tusc . Disp. iii. 20, 48); and even Piso, who 
had beeu consul, applied for his share at the dis¬ 
tribution (Cic. 1. c.). It appears, however, from 
the anecdote which Cicero relates about Piso, that 
each citizen had to apply iu person, a regulation 
which would of itself deter most of the rich. The 
example that had beeu set by Gracchus was too 
tempting not to be followed, although it emptied 
the treasury and at the same time taught the 
poor to become State-paupers instead of depend¬ 
ing upon their own exertions for obtaining a liv¬ 
ing. It thus crowded the city with an idle popula¬ 
tion. 

The demagogue Apuleius Saturninus went still 
further. In B.c. 100 he brought forward his Lex 
Apuleia, by which the State was to sell corn at 
g of an as for the modius. The city quaestor 
Q. Caepio pointed out that the treasury could not 
bear such an expense (cf. Mommsen, Gesch . d. rom. 
MUnzueseny p. 560), and the most violent opposi¬ 
tion was offered to the measure. It is doubtful 
whether it ever passed into a law ; and it is at 
all events certain that it was never carried into 
execution. The Lex Livia, which was proposed 
by the tribune M. Livius Drusus in B.c. 91, was 
likewise never carried into effect, as it was an¬ 
nulled by the Seuate, together with all his oth¬ 
er laws, as passed in opposition to the auspices. 
Of the provisions of this Lex Frumentaria we have 
no account (Livy, Epit . lxxL). About the same 
time, either shortly before or shortly after the Lex 
Livia, the tribune M. Octavius, supported by the 
aristocracy, brought forward the Lex Octavia, 


which modified the law of Gracchus to some ex¬ 
tent, so that the public treasury did not suffer so 
much. He probably either raised the price of the 
corn, or diminished the number of modii which 
each citizen was entitled to receive (Cic. Brut. 62, 
222). Sulla went still further, and by his Lex Cor¬ 
nelia, B.c. 82, did away altogether with these dis¬ 
tributions of corn (Sail. Hist. Fragm. i. 45, 11, 
Kritz). But the Senate soon found it inexpedient 
to deprive the people of their customary largesses, 
as the popular party began to increase in power; 
and it was accordingly at the desire of the Senate 
that the consuls in b.c. 73 brought forward the 
Lex Terentia Cassia, which was probably only a 
renewal of the Lex Sempronia, with one or two 
additions respecting the mauner in which the 
State was to obtain the corn. The law enacted 
that each Roman citizen should receive 5 modii a 
month at the price of 6} asses for each modius. 
Occasionally extraordinary distributions of corn 
were made in virtue of decrees of the Senate. 

All the leges frumentoriae that have been 
hitherto mentioned had sold corn to the people, 
although at a price much below what the State 
had paid for it; but as the great party - leaders 
towards the close of the Republic were ready to 
purchase the support of the people at any sacrifice 
to the State, the distribution of corn became at 
length quite gratuitous. Caesar, in his consnl- 
ship, B.c. 59, had threatened to make it so (Cic. Ad 
Att. ii. 19); and this threat was carried into exe- 
cutiou in the following year, B.c. 58, by the Lex 
Clodia of the tribune Clodius. The corn was thus 
in future distributed withont any payment; aud 
the abolition of the payment cost the State a fifth 
part of its reveuues (Cic. Pro Sest. 25, 55, with 
Schol. Bob. p. 301, ed. Orelli). In B.c. 57, Pompey 
received by the Lex Cornelia Caecilia the superin¬ 
tendence of the corn-market (cura annonae) for a 
period of five years; but no alteration was made 
in the distribution of corn by virtue of this meas¬ 
ure. At this time the distribution of corn mnst 
have cost the State nearly $3,500,000 a year. 

The consequences of such a system did not es¬ 
cape the penetration of Caesar; and accordingly, 
when master of the Roman world, he resolved to 
remedy the evils attending it, as far as he was 
able. He did not venture to abolish altogether 
these distributions of corn, but he did the next 
best thing in his power, which was the reduction of 
the number of recipients. Duriug the Civil Ware 
numbers of persons who had no claim to the Ro¬ 
man franchise had settled at Rome, in order to ob¬ 
tain a share iu the distributions of corn. The first 
thing, therefore, that Caesar did was to have an 
accurate list made out of all the corn-receivers, 
and to exclude from this privilege every person 
who oould not prove that he was a Roman citizen. 
By this measure the 320,000 persons who had pre¬ 
viously received the corn were at once reduced 
to 150,000. Having thus lessened the number 
of corn-receivers, fie enacted that this number 
should not be exceeded for the future, and that 
vacancies which occurred by death Bhould be filled 
up every year by lot by the praetor urban us (Suet. 
Caes. 55; Dio Cass, xliii. 21). It is further ex- 
ceediugly probable that, as a general rule, the corn 
was not given even to these 150,000, but sold at a 
low price, as had been the case at an earlier pe¬ 
riod ; and that it was only to the utterly destitute 
that the corn was supplied gratuitously; the lat- 
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ter class of persons were famished with tickets, 
called tesserae nummariae or frumentariae (Suet. 
Octav. 41). 

The usefnl regulations of Caesar fell into neg¬ 
lect after his death, and the number of corn-re¬ 
ceivers was soon increased beyond the limits of 
150,000, which had been fixed by the dictator. 
This we learn from the Monumentnm Aucyranum, 
in which Augustus ($ 15) enumerates the number 
of persons to whom lie had given congiaria at dif¬ 
ferent times; and there can be no doubt that the 
receivers of the congiaria and of the public corn 
were the same. Thus, in b.c. 44, and on the three 
following occasions, he distributed the congiaria 
to 250,000 persons; and in b.c. 5 the number of 
recipients bad amounted to 320,000. At length, 
in B.c. 2, Augustus reduced the uumber of recip¬ 
ients to 200,000, and renewed many of Caesar's 
regulations (Suet. Octav. 40; Dio Cass. lv. 10). The 
chief regulations of Augustus seem to have beeu : 
(1) That every citizen shonld receive monthly a 
certain quantity of com (probably 5 modii) on the 
payment of a certain small sum. As the number 
of recipients was fixed by Augustus at 200,000, 
there were consequently 12,000,000 modii distrib¬ 
uted every year. Occasionally, in seasons of scar¬ 
city, or in order to confer a particular favour, Au¬ 
gustus made these distributions wholly gratuitous; 
they then became cougiaria. (2) That those who 
were completely indigent should receive the corn 
gratuitously, as Inlius Caesar had determined, 
and should be furnished for the purpose with tes¬ 
serae nummariae or frumentariae y which eutitled 
them to the com without payment (Suet. Octav. 
41). 

The system which had been established by Au¬ 
gustus was followed by his successors; but as it was 
always one of the first maxims of the State policy 
of the Roman emperors to prevent any disturbance 
in the capital, they frequently lowered the price 
of the public corn, and frequently distributed it 
gratuitously as a congiarinm. Hence the cry of 
the populace, partem et circenses. No emperor vent¬ 
ured to abolish the public distributions of com; 
the most that he dared do was to raise the price 
at which it was sold. Wbeu, therefore, we find 
it stated in Dio Cassius (lxii. 18) that Nero did 
away with the distributions of corn after the burn¬ 
ing of Rome, we cauuot understand this literally, 
but must suppose that he either raised the price of 
the commodity, or, what is more probable, obliged 
those poor to pay for it who had previously re- 
received it gratuitously. The care which the em¬ 
perors took to keep Rome well supplied with corn 
is frequently referred to in their coins by the leg¬ 
ends, Annona y Ubertas t Abundantia y Liberalitas , etc. 
We find in a coin of Nerva the legend plebet urba- 
nae frumento constituto (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 406). 

In course of time, the sale of the corn by the 
State seems to have ceased altogether, and the 
distribution became altogether gratuitous. Every 
corn-receiver was therefore now provided with a 
tessera f or ticket, and this tessera, when ouce grant¬ 
ed to him, became his property. Hence it came 
to pass that he was not only allowed to keep the 
tessera for life, but even to dispose of it by sale, 
and bequeath it by will (Dig. v. 1, 52; xxxix. 1, 
49; xxxix. 1, 87). Every citizen living in Rome, 
even freedmen and criminals (Sen. De Benef. iv. 
28, 2), was competent to hold a tessera, with the 
exception of senators. 


Another change was also introduced at a later 
period, which rendered the bounty still more ac¬ 
ceptable to the 


people. Instead 
of distributing 
the corn every 
mouth, wheaten 
bread, called an - 
nona civica, was 






Tesserae Frumentariae. (Rich.) 


given to the people. It is uncertain at what time 
this change was introduced, but it seems to have 
been the custom before the reign of Aurelian (a.d. 
270-275), as it is related of this emperor that ou 
his return from his eastern expedition he distrib¬ 
uted among the people a larger quantity of bread, 
and of a different form from that which had been 
usually given (Vopisc. Aurel. 35; Zosim. i. 61). 
The bread was baked by the pistores , who deliv¬ 
ered it to the various depots in the city, from 
which it was carried away on certain days by the 
holders of the tesserae (Orelli, Inscript, uo. 3358). 
These depots had steps (gradus) leadiug to them, 
whence the bread was called panis gradilis; and 
there were the strictest regulations that the bread 
should only be distributed from these steps, and 
should never be obtained at the baker's (Cod. 
Theod. xiv. 17, 3, 4). When Constantine trans¬ 
ferred the seat of government to Constantinople, 
the system of gratuitous distribution of bread was 
also transferred to that city; and in order to en¬ 
courage the building of houses, all householders 
were entitled to a share of the imperial bounty 
(Zosim. iii. 32). The distribution of bread at 
Rome was, however, still continued. 


Fnunentarii, sc. negotiatores. Corn-dealers or 
corn-merchants (Cic. De Off. iii. 13, $ 57 ; Livy, iv. 
12). The latter passage shows their nupopularity 
in times of scarcity; they were liable to the same 
charges of “forestalling and regrating” as the 
Athenian o-iT07ra>Xm, and as the corn-dealers of 
modern times until the present century. On the 
frumeutarii of the legions, see Legio. 

Frumentatio. See Frumentariae Leges. 


Frualno. Now Frosinone; a town of the Her- 
nici in Latium, and subsequently a Romau colony. 
It was celebrated for its prodigies and portents. 

Fucentia, Fucentia. See Alba (1). 

Fuclnus Lacus. Now the Lago di Celauo or 
Capistrano. A large lake iu the ceutre of Italy 
and in the country of the Marsi, about thirty 
miles iu circumference, into which all the moun¬ 
tain streams of the Apennines flow. As the 
waters of this lake frequently inundated the sur¬ 
rounding couutry, the emperor Claudius con¬ 
structed an emissarium or artificial channel for 
carrying off the waters of the lake into the river 
Liris. This emissarium, which is nearly perfect, is 
almost three miles iu length. See Emissarium. 

Fucub (<f>vKos). A general term to signify the cos¬ 
metic which the Greek and Roman ladies employed 
in painting their cheeks, eyebrows, and other parts 
of their faces. The practice of painting the face 
was very general among the Greek ladies, and 
probably came into fashion iu consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, which robbed their 
complexions of their uatural freshness, and in¬ 
duced them to have recourse to artificial means 
for restoring the red and white of nature Xeu. 

1'', ' 10). The practice was of great a itiq- 
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uity, and was probably first introduced among the 
Asiatic Ionians from the East, where the custom 
has prevailed from the earliest times. The resem¬ 
blance between the Hebrew puck, “paint,” and 
<I>vkos , is probably not accidental; the connection 
is accepted by Muss-Arnolt, the original mean¬ 
ing of both words being sea-weed, from which an 
alkaline dye was prepared. 

The ladies at Athens did not always paint their 
faces when at home, but only when they weut 
abroad, or wished to appear beautiful or captivat¬ 
ing. Of this we have an example in the speech 
of Lysias on the murder of Eratosthenes, in which 
it is related ($ 17) that 
the wife, on leaving her 
husband to visit her 
paramour, painted her¬ 
self (cf. Aristoph. Lys. 
149, Eccl. 870, Pint. 1084 ; 
Plut. Aloib. 39). In or¬ 
der to produce a fair com¬ 
plexion,white lead (yjnpv- 
Siopy cerussa) was em¬ 
ployed (Alexis, fr. 96, 17 
M). In order to give a 
blooming tinge to the 
cheeks, “ rouge ” was pre¬ 
pared from vegetable 
reds (Aristoph. Lys. 48). 
Ancient cosmetics were 
not always free from noxious drugs; and besides 
^ipvOiov, already mentioned, red lead (juXtos, mini¬ 
um) and mineral alkali (i vlrpov, Att. Xirpov) were 
employed. The usual word for applying paint is 
cvTpifico’dai, “ to rub in,” whence the dyes them¬ 
selves are called iirrpippara (Plut. Crass. 24). The 
eye-brows and eyelids were stained black with 
<rrippa or orippis, stibium, a sulphuret of antimo- 
uy, which is still employed by the Turkish ladies 
for the same purpose. The eye-brows were like¬ 
wise stained with acr/3oXof, a preparation of soot 
<cf. Juv. ii. 93 foil.). Ladies who used paint were 
occasionally betrayed by perspiration, tears, etc., 
of which a humorous picture is giveu by Xenophon 
(Oecon. 10, $ 8; cf. Plaut. Most. i. 3, 119). 

Among the Romaus the art of painting the com¬ 
plexion was carried to a still greater exteut than 
amoug the Greeks; and even Ovid did not disdain 
to write a poem on the subject ( A .A. iii. 206), 
though the genuineness of the fragment of the Me- 
dicamina Faciei , ascribed to this poet, is doubtful. 
The Roman ladies even went so far as to paint 
with blue the veins on the temple, as has beeu in¬ 
ferred from Propertius (iii. 11, 9, L. Miiller). The 
favourite rouge was from a kind of moss; anoth¬ 
er was purpurissum , a mixed composition (Plaut. 
Most. i. 3, 104). The ridiculous use of patches 
{splenia), which was common among the English 
ladies in the reign of Queen Anne and the early 
Georges, was not uuknown to the Roman ladies 
(Mart. ii. 29,9; viii. 33,22; x. 22). The more effem¬ 
inate of the male sex at Rome also employed paint. 
Cicero speaks (In Pison. 11, $ 25) of the cerussatae 
buccae of his enemy, the cousul Piso. 

On a Greek vase (Tischbeiu, Engravings , ii. 58) 
we see the figure of a woman engaged in put¬ 
ting the paint upou her face with a small brush 
(cf. Bottiger, Sabina , i. 24 foil., 51 foil.; Becker- 
G611, Charikles, i. 261 foil. ; Gallus, iii. 164 
foil.). 

Fufia Caninia Lex. See Lex. 


Fugitlvariua. See Servus. 

Fugitlvna. See Servus. 

Fulcra. The ends of the framework on which 
the pillows of a couch or the cushions of a chair 
were placed, resembling the head of a modern 
sofa. They are invariably ornamented with inlaid 
bronze, sometimes of the richest kind, aud are 
surmounted by bronze ornameuts often represent¬ 
ing the head and shoulders of a male or ass, turn¬ 
ing sideways and backwards, with ears pot down 
aud a vicious expression. For the head of the 
ass is sometimes substituted that of a boy, or the 
head and neck of a goose. The lower part is dec¬ 
orated with a round boss from which springs a 
bust of a genius in full relief, or of some youthfol 
divinity, such as Bacchus or Hercules. The frame¬ 
work to which these ornameuts are attached is de¬ 
scribed in Juvenal (xi. 93-98). The genius futeri 
is mentioned ib. vi. 22 and elsewhere. See W. C. F. 
Anderson in the Classical Review for 1889, p. 323; 
and the article Lectus. 

Fulgentius, Fabius PlanciXdes. A Latin gram¬ 
marian, a native of Carthage, who wrote towards 
the end of the fifth century a.d. His works in¬ 
clude, among other things, an allegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the ancient mythology in three books 
(Mythologiae ), the form of which reminds one of 
Martiauus Capella (q.v.); an allegorical exposition 
of the Aeneid (Vergiliana Continentia) ; au explana¬ 
tion of strange and autiquated words illustrated 
by forged citations (Expositio Sermonis Antiqui); 
and a sort of universal history (De Aetatibus Muu- 
di ), of which fourteen books are extant. The plan 
of this last work is the absurd one called Xcnro- 
ypapparos — that is, in the respective books, one 
letter of the alphabet in succession remains unem¬ 
ployed, a fact which is duly announced at the be¬ 
ginning and close of each book. Of the first three 
works, the text is priuted in the edition of the 
Mythographi Latini by 8taveren (Leyden, 1742). 
The De Aetatibus has been edited by Reifferscheid 
(Breslau, 1883-84). See Zink, Der Mytholog Ful¬ 
gentius (Wiirzburg, 1867). 

Fullo (y va<f>€vs or it va<fxvs). A fuller or laun¬ 
dry man. The fuller’s trade was one of the most 
important and most widely extended in Greek 
and Roman antiquity. It embraced all the proc¬ 
esses, now distributed amoug different trades, 



Mural Painting from the Fallonica, Pompeii (Orerteet) 


necessary for converting the rough web into smooth 
cloth, the chief material used by the ancients for 
clothing. It was also usual to send clothes to the 
fuller for cleaning and working up. Clothes when 
sent to be cleaned were stamped with the feet 



Woman Painting her Face 

(Tischbein). 
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in pits or troughs filled with warm water and 
substauces which separated the fat from them, as 
urine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. Soap 
was not known before the time of 
Pliny, who speaks of sapo (q. v.) as a 
Gallic invention (H. N. xxviii. $ 191). 

If the object was to felt the web 
and make it thicker and stronger, 
the same process was gone through, 
and the cloth was then beaten with 
rods, washed out in clean water, 
dried, carded with a kind of thistle 
or with the skin of a hedgehog, fu- Fulio. (From a 
mi gated with sulphur, rubbed in Pompeian Paint- 
with fuller’s earth to make it whit¬ 
er and stronger, and finally dressed by brushing, 
shearing, and pressing. The fuller’s earth, when 
well rubbed in, prevented the clothes from becom¬ 
ing soiled too soon, and freshened up the colours 
which the sulphur had destroyed. Some frescoes 
preserved on the walls of an ancient fuller’s shop 
at Pompeii give a clear notion of the different 
processes. The full ones at Rome formed one of 
the oldest guilds. Like all mechanics, they wor¬ 
shipped Minerva as their tutelary goddess, and 
took a prominent part in her chief festival, the 
Quinquatrus. See Schdttgeu, Antiquitates Tritu - 
rae et Fulloniae; Beckmann, Hist, of Inventions , 
vol. ii. pp. 9*2 foil. (ed. Bohn); Bliimner, Technol. 
und Terminol. i. pp. 157 foil. 

Fullonloa. A fuller’s shop. See Fullo. 

Fulmenta («d<ro-vfui). Au extra thick sole for 
the shoe or sandal frequently used to increase the 
height of the wearer. They were made of cork 
(Pliny, H. N. xvi. 13). 

Fulvia Gena. Au illustrious family at Rome, 
the branches of which were those of Curvus, Nobi- 
lior, Flaccus, Paetinus, Maximus, Ceutumalus, etc. 

Fulvia. (1) A woman of good family, but loose 
character. She disclosed to Cicero the details of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, which she had learned 
from Quintus Curius, whose mistress she was 
(Sail. Cat. 23). (2) A bold, ambitious woman, 

at first the wife of Clodius Pulcher (q. v.), the 
demagogue, and, after his death, of Marcus An- 
tonius the triumvir. She first came into no¬ 
tice on the assassinatiou of Clodius, when, hav¬ 
ing caused the corpse to be brought into the 
vestibule of her dwelling and having assembled 
the populace, she caused, by her tears and lan¬ 
guage, a violent outbreak. Some years after this, 
ou haviug become the wife of Antony, she took 
an active part in the proscriptions of her husbaud, 
and is said to have even sacrificed to her own ven¬ 
geance several individuals who had given her of¬ 
fence. After the head of Cicero was brought to 
Antouy, she took it on her knees, broke forth into 
iusnlts to the character of the dead orator, and 
then, with fiendish malice, pierced the tongue with 
a golden needle. Having been left at Rome by 
Autony during the war against Brutus and Cas¬ 
sius, she became all-powerful in that city, named 
the praetors at her own pleasure, sold the govern¬ 
ment of the provinces, and even decreed a triumph 
to Lucius, the brother of Autony, who had no claim 
whatever to one. When, after the battle of Phi¬ 
lippi, Antony visited the East to regulate affairs 
in that quarter, Fulvia, irritated by his inter¬ 
course with Cleopatra, tried to induce Octavianus 
to take up arms agaiust him. Not succeeding in 


this, she took them up agaiust Octaviauns himself, 
in conjunction with her brother-in-law Lucius, 
who now professed open opposition to the illegal 
power of the Triumvirate. After very bold aud 
spirited efforts, however, on her part, she was be¬ 
sieged with her brother-in-law at Perusia aud com¬ 
pelled to surrender to the power of Octavianus. 
Fulvia, after this, retired to Greece, and rejoiued 
her husbaud, but was coldly received by him. She 
died at Sicyon, in b.c. 40, through chagrin and 
wounded pride, as was believed, at her husband’s 
attachment to Cleopatra (Veil. Paterc. ii. 74; Plut. 
Ant.; id. Civ.). 

Fulvius. (1) L. Curvus. Consul in the year 
B.c. 3*22, aud, six years after, master of the horse 
to the dictator L. Aemilius (Livy, viii. 38; ix. 
21). (2) M. Curvus PaetTnus. Cousul in place of 
T. Minucins, b.c. 305. He took the city of Bovia- 
num, in the country of the Samuites (Livy, ix. 44). 
(3) Cn. PaetTnus. Consul b.c. 300. He gained a 
memorable victory over the Samuites near Bovia- 
nnm, and enjoyed a triumph. Three years after 
he carried on successful operations in Etruria as 
propraetor (Livy, ix. 44; xv. 91). (4) Ser. Par- 

tTnus Nobiuor. Consul in b.c. 255, along with 
Aemilius Paulus Lepidus. These two commanders 
sailed for Africa after the overthrow of Regnlus 
by the Carthaginians, gained a naval victory, 
compelled the foe to raise the siege of Clypea, and 
carried off an immense booty from the Carthagin¬ 
ian territories. They were shipwrecked, however, 
on their return to Italy, and of 200 vessels only 
eighty were saved. (5) Q. Flaccus. Consul in b.c. 
237, 224, 212, aud 209. He defeated Hanno near 
Bovianum, and laid siege to Capua, which surren¬ 
dered to him after the lapse of a year. The con¬ 
quered were treated with great cruelty. (See Ca¬ 
pua.) Some time subsequent to this, he marched 
against the Hirpini, Lucanians, and other nations 
of Italy, who, alarmed at the severities inflicted 
on Capua, surrendered to him the garrisons which 
had been placed in their cities by Hannibal 
(Livy, xxiii. 21; xxiv. 29; xxv. 2). (6) M. Nobi- 

lior. Praetor in Spain B.c. 193. He carried the 
Roman arms to the Tagus, making himself mas¬ 
ter also of Toletum (Toledo), up to that period 
deemed impregnable. Having obtained the con¬ 
sulship, iu B.c. 189, he was intrusted with the war 
in Greece, during which he took Ambracia, tra¬ 
versed Epirus as conqueror, aud reduced to sub¬ 
mission the island of Cephallenia. Two years af¬ 
ter this he was accused before the Senate of having 
maltreated the allies of the Roman people, but was 
acquitted of the charge, aud received the honour 
of a triumph. Iu the year 179 he was elected 
censor along with Aemilius Lepidus, his bitter 
foe. Appreheuding injury to the State from their 
known enmity, the leaders of the Senate adjured 
both individuals to lay aside their differences for 
the good of their country. A reconciliation ac¬ 
cordingly took place, and nothing occurred to dis¬ 
turb these friendly feelings during the rest of 
their joiut magistracy. Fulvius raised many pub¬ 
lic structures, a basilica, a forum, etc. He also 
constructed a port at the mouth of the Tiber 
(Livy, xxxiii. 42; xxxv. 7; xx. 22, etc.). His 
friendship with the poet Ennius and other lit¬ 
erary men is well known, and caused Cato the 
Censor to criticise him severely. (7) Q. Flaccus. 
Praetor b.c. 182. He took, in this capacity, the 
city of Urbicua in farther Spain, and defeated the 
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Celtiberi in the battle of Ebnra, killing in this and 
in auother encounter 35,000 men. On his return to 
Rome he received a triumph, and in the same year 
(179) the consulship. In B.c. 174 he was elected 
censor along with Posthumius Albinus. These two 
censors wore the first that paved the streets of 
Rome, B.c. 174. The next year he built a temple 
to Fortune, and, to adorn it, carried off a large por¬ 
tion of the marble tiles from the Temple of the 
Lacinian Juno in Lower Italy. The Senate com¬ 
pelled him to restore these. The popular accouut 
made him to have been deprived of reason for tbis 
act of sacrilege, as he committed suicide soon after 
(Livy, xxxix. 56,40; xl. 16; Veil. Paterc. i. 10). (8) 
M. Flaccus. Consul B.c. 125. He seconded the 
projects of Tiberius Qracchus to obtain for the 
States of Italy the rights of citizenship. Being 
afterwards sent against the Gauls, he defeated 
them, and obtained a triumph. Four years sub¬ 
sequently he became involved in the extreme 
measures of the Gracchi relative to the agrarian 
law, and perished in an affray which arose. See 
Gracchus. 

Fumarium. See Vinum. 

Funalis. A taper, nsed in the same manner as 
-a torch (see Fax), but made of papyrus and other 
fibrous plants, twisted like a rope and smeared 
with pitch and wax. It was, indeed, as Antipater 
•describes it, “a light coated with wax”(i«lA. Pal. 
vi. 249). At the Saturnalia, funales were presented 
by clients to their patrons, and were lighted in 
honour of Saturn, sometimes on other occasions 
<Cic. De Off. iii. 20). The neuter, funale, denotes a 
sort of chandelier for holding torches (Ovid, Met. 
xii. 247). 

Fun alls Equus (napdaetpos, acipa(f>opos). An 
outrigger to a chariot drawn by horses abreast of 
each other (Stafc. Thtb. vi. 462). When the chariot 


Funalis Equus. (Ginzrot) 

had four horses attached, two outriggers were add¬ 
ed, oue on each side of the yoke-horses ( iugales ), 
and called respectively dexter aud sinister (Suet. 
Tib. 6). The name funarius is also used. See 
Isidor. Orig. xviii. 35. 

Funambtklus ( axowo^drrjt ). A rope - dancer. 
The art of dauciug on the tight rope was carried 
to as great perfection among the Romans as it is 
with us (Terence, Hecyr. prol. 4 ; Hor. Epist. ii. 1, 
210; Juv. iii. 77 ; xiv. 265, 272, with Mayor's note). 
If we may judge from a series of paintings discov¬ 
ered in the excavations at Herculaneum the per¬ 
formers placed themselves iu au endless variety 
of graceful and sportive attitudes. The emperor 
M. Aurelius, in consequence of the fall of a boy, 
caused feather-beds ( culcitrae) to be laid under the 
rope to obviate the danger of such accidents (Cap¬ 
itol. M. Ant. Phil. 12). One of the most difficult 
exploits was running down the rope (Suet. Nero , 
11) at the conclusion of the performance. Ger- 




Rope-dancera (From a painting at Herculaneum.) 


manicus aud the emperor Galba attempted to ex¬ 
hibit elephants walking on the rope (Pliu. H. N. 
viii. $ 5 ; Suet. Galba , 6). See Saltatio. 

Funarins Equus. See Funalis Equus. 

Funda ((rfycvbovrj). (1) A sling for discharging 
stones, or leaden plummets ( glandes )—a weapon 
commonly used in warfare by 
the Spaniards, Persians, Egyp¬ 
tians, and other foreign na¬ 
tions ; and also occasionally by 
the Romans, as is shown by 
the aunexed illustration, repre¬ 
senting a Roman soldier in the 
army of Trajan, from the col¬ 
umn erected iu honour of that 
emperor (Pliu. H. N. vii. 37; 

Verg. Georg, i. 309). (2) (dp- 

(f)i^\Tj(rrpov). A casting - net; 
employed, like our owu, for tak- Funditor. 

iug fish iu rivers (Verg. Georg. 
i. 141; Serv. ad 1.; Isidor. Orig. xix. 5, 2); but ap¬ 
parently cast from behind, and over the right 
shoulder, instead of being discharged from the 
left shoulder and in frout of the person throwing 
it, as is now the practice. (3) A bag or pack 
slung over the shoulders, for 
the convenience of carryiug 
money, or any other Bmall 
articles (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4); 
probably so called because, 
with the straps which fast¬ 
ened it, it had the appear¬ 
ance of a sling, as shown 
by the annexed 
illustration, 
from the device 

on a bronze lamp. (4) (a^rboiy. 
TTvtXis). The bezel of a ring—that is. 
Funda. (Rich.) the r ' m which the gem is set and 
which holds it as a sling does its 
stone; more especially so called when the setting 
is transparent (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 37,42). 

Fundanus. A lake near Fundi in Italy, which 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliuy ( H. N. xiv. 6), the Lacus Fundanus was 
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originally called Amyclauus, from the city of Amy- 
clae in its vicinity. 

Fundi. The modem Fondi; an ancient town 
in Latinm on the Appia Via, at the head of a nar¬ 
row bay of the sea running a considerable way 
into the land, called the Laons Fnndanns. The 
aurrounding country produced good wine (Mart, 
xiii. 113). 

Fundltores ( funda , “a sling”). The light¬ 
armed slingers in the Roman army. They were 
usually raised by recruiting, or contributed by 
the allies. See Exercitus; Funda. 

Fundtila. A cul-de-sac, or blind-alley (Yarro, 
L. L. v. 145). 

Funua. A funeral, so termed because, in ancient 
times, the Romans were buried by torch light, 
twisted ropes ( funalia ) smeared with pitch being 
carried by the mourners for the purpose (Isidor. 
Orig. xi. 2, 34; Donat, ad Terent. Andr. i. 1, 81). 
Under this title, it is here intended to give an ac¬ 
count of the burial rites of the Greeks and Ro- 
niaus. The tombs will be explained in the article 
Sbpulcrum. 

(1) Greek. The Greeks attached great impor¬ 
tance to the burial of the dead. They believed 
that souls could not enter the Elysian Fields till 
their bodies had been buried; and accordingly we 
find the shade of Elpenor in the Odyssey (xi. 66, 
etc.) earnestly imploring Odysseus to bury his 
body. So strong was this feeling among the 
Greeks that it was considered a religious duty to 
throw earth upon a dead body which a person 
might happen to find unburied (Hor. Carm. i. 28, 
36); and among the Athenians, those children who 
were released from all other obligations to un¬ 
worthy parents were nevertheless bouud to bury 
them ( Aesch. c. Titnarch. $ 14 ). The neglect of 
bnrying one’s relatives is frequently mentioned by 
the orators as a grave charge against the moral 
character of a mau, since the burial of the body by 
the relations of the dead was considered a relig¬ 
ions duty by the universal law of the Greeks. The 
common expressions for the funeral rites, ra bi- 
xaia, vopipa or vopi{6p*va, TrpoarjKovra , show that 
the dead had, as it were, a legal and moral claim 
to burial. 

At the moment of death the eyes and mouth 
were closed by one of those present (Plat. Phaed. 
118). According to Lucian, the obolus to serve as 
Charon’s fare was at once placed in the mouth 
of the corpse. This coin was also called bavaurj 
(Hesycb. s. v.). The custom is first mentioned by 
Aristophanes ( Fi'ogs , 139), aud does not appear to 
have been in use at a very early date. Confirma¬ 
tion of the practice is given by actual discoveries, 
for coins are frequently found in Greek tombs, aud 
in some between the teeth of the skeleton. The 
body was then washed (Enrip. Phoen. 1319, 1667), 
anointed with perfumes, aud clothed in rich gar¬ 
ments, generally white in colour. These were 
buried or burned with the body, but the number 
of them was limited by a law of Solon (Plut. Sol. 
21). A wreath of flowers was placed upon the 
head ( Eurip. Phoen. 1632). Golden wreaths, in 
imitation of laurel or other foliage, were some¬ 
times used, and have been found in graves. 

The corpse, thus prepared, was laid out (npofa- 
<rty, irporiBurBai) on a bed (kXIvtj), which appears 
to have been of the ordinary kiud, with a pillow 
( 7 rpo<rKc<f>a\atov) for supporting the head and back 
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(Lys. c. Eratosth. $ 18). By a law of Solon it was 
ordered that the npoBeais should take place inside 
the house (Lex op. Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1071, $ 
62). As among the Romans, the feet were turned 
towards the door ( Horn. II. xix. 212). Vases 
of a special kiud (XtjkvOoi), probably containing 
perfumes, were placed beside the body (Ar. Eccl. 
1032,538). These vases were also buried with the 
coffin, and a large number of them have been 
found in graves in Attica. A few of them are in 
the ordinary black and red figured styles, but the 
greater number are of a special ware of great 
beauty, manufactured for funeral purposes. In 
this ware the ground is white, and scenes are 
paiuted upon it in bright colours, in a freer and 
less rigid style than in the vases with red or black 
figures. See E. Pottier, Etude sur les IAcythes Blancs 
Attiques, d Representations Funeraires (Paris, 1883); 
Benndorf, Gi'iechische und sicilische Vasenbilder (Ber¬ 
lin, 1869); and the article Vas. A honey-cake 
(peXtrovrra), intended as a sop for Cerberus, w'as 
also placed by the side of the corpse (Aristoph. 
Lys. 601). Before the door, a vessel of water was 
placed (apbaviov), in order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves from 
the pollution of death by sprinkling water on their 
persons (Eurip. Ale. 98). 

The near relatives of the deceased assembled 
round the bed on which he was laid, and uttered 
loud lamentations. Although more violent signs 
of grief were forbidden by Solon (Plut. Sol. 21), we 
find that Lucian (De Luctu, 12) mentions as accom¬ 
paniments of the TTpodfo-tr, not only groaning and 
wailing, but also beating of breasts, tearing of 
hair, laceration of cheeks, rending of garments, 
and sprinkling of ashes upon the head. It was 
perhaps with the object of limiting the time for 
these excesses of grief that Solon ordained that 
the burial should take place on the day after the 
npoBtait, before sunrise, and that Plato (Leges, xii. 
959 A) declared that the npoBiais should not last 
longer than was necessary to show that death had 
really taken place. It appears that singers were 
hired to lead the mourning chant at the irpoBtvis 
(Lucian, De Luctu , 20). 

The accompanying illustration, representing the 
wp60*<ris, is taken from Pottier. The corpse lies 



upon a couch, and is covered with a rich garment. 
The head alone is unveiled, and is surrounded 
with a fillet (raivia). Two female figures stand 
beside the couch, with gestures of grief. One of 
them carries a tray or basket, across which two 
fillets are laid. Other fillets are placed across the 
couch. In the background is a mirror, or fan, per¬ 
haps intended for the keepiug away of flies (cf. Dio 
Cass, lxxiv. 4, 2). 
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The Ufopd. (From a stamped terra-cotta plaque found at the Piraeus.) 


The funeral (ctcfapa, tKff>*pciv) took place legal¬ 
ly, as has been already remarked, on the day fol¬ 
lowing the TtpoOtvts. It might, however, be put 
off several days to allow of the arrival of distant 
friends (Plut. Timol. 39). The early morning was 
the usual time (Plat. Leges, xii. 960 A). The bier 
was borne either by hired bearers (v€Kpo<f>6poi f Poll, 
vii. 195), or, in cases where it was decided to hon¬ 
our the dead, by specially selected citizens (Plut. 
Timol. 39). The men walked before the corpse 
and the women behind, and it appears that musi¬ 
cians were hired to play mournful tunes on the 
flute and sing dirges ( Bprjvoi) at the €K<f>opd as well 
as at the npodco-tr. Those who accompanied the 
funeral wore mourning garments of a black or 
dark colour (Eurip. Ale. 427). The head was also 
shaved or the hair cut as a sign of grief (Horn. Od. 
i v. 197 ; 11. xxiii. 46,135,141,146; Biou. Idyll, i. 81). 

Representations of the €K<f>opd are rare. The 
foregoing illustration represents a stamped terra¬ 
cotta plaque found at the Piraeus (in the collec¬ 
tion of M. Rayet, Convoi Funibre , No. 75). The 
corpse lies upon a couch. The head is bare; the 
rest of the body covered. The couch is placed 
upon a car drawn by two horses, though mules 
were ofteuer used. Mourners accompany it with 
gestures of grief. A female attendant carries upon 
her head a vessel, probably to serve for libations. 
Another attendant plays upon the double flute. 

It was the custom, at Athens at any rate, to hold 
public funerals for those who had fallen in war. 
Thucydides (ii. 34) describes with some miuuteness 
the proceedings usual on such occasions. The irpo- 
0€<rts of the bones took place on a platform (or per¬ 
haps in a booth or tent) erected for the purpose in 
some public place. On the day of the funerals, 
coffins of cypress wood, one for each tribe, were 
carried upon wagons. Each coffin contained the 
bones of the members of the tribe to which it 
was assigned. An empty couch, adorned as for a 
funeral, was borne in the procession to represent 
those whose bodies had not been found. The pro¬ 
cession was accompanied by any citizens and aliens 
who wished to attend, and by women who were re¬ 
lated to those who had fallen. In Greece, fuueral 
orations were pronounced only at public funerals 
of the kind described, not, as at Rome, over indi¬ 
viduals, even though they were specially distin¬ 


guished (Dion. Hal. v. 17). This custom seems to 
have arisen about the time of the Persian Wars. 
In other respects the procedure at'a public funeral 
does not seem to have differed from that in use at 
private burials. 

In spite of the statement of Lucian (De Lnctu, 
21) that the Greeks burned their dead and the Per¬ 
sians buried them, it is certain, both from literary 
evidence and also from the excavation of tombs, 
that buruing and bnrying were both practised by 
the Greeks. The word Banrtip is used of the bur¬ 
ial of the ashes after cremation, but Karopww 
refers only to the burial of an unburned body. 
We hear of burial also among the Spartans (Plut. 
Lye. 27 ; Thuc. i. 134). In Homer there is no men¬ 
tion of any burial without burning ; but in graves 
at Mycenae, skeletons have been found which 
showed no traces of fire. Evidence both of burn¬ 
ing and burying has beeu found in graves of a 
later date iu many parts 
of the Greek world. See 
Hermanu-Bliimuer, Pri- 
vatalterth . p. 375. 

The pile of wood 
( irvpd ) upon which the 
body was burned was 
sometimes erected over 
the grave in which the 
ashes were to be bnried. 

There is a full descrip¬ 
tion of crematiou in the 
Homeric period in Iliad 
(xxiii. 161 foil.), where 
Achilles celebrates the funeral of Patroclns. The 
pyre was made a hundred feet in leugth and 
breadth, and the bodies of sheep, oxen, hones, 
dogs, and twelve Trojan captives were placed upon 
it. Honey and perfumes were also poured upon it 
before it was lighted. When the pyre had burned 
down, the remains of the fire were quenched with 
wine, and the relatives aud friends collected the 
bones or ashes (II. xxiv. 791). The remains thus 
collected were placed in a receptacle sometimes 
of gold, but generally of a less precious material, 
and buried. A description of these receptacle* 
of the other articles placed in the tomb, and of 
the tomb itself will be found in the article Sepfl- 
crum. 
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When bodies were buried without previous 
cremation, they were generally placed in coffins, 
which were called by various names, as o-opot, nvc- 
Xoc, Xrjvoty XapvaKiSy dpoirai, though some of these 
names were also applied to the urns in which the 
hones were collected. For further information 
npon this point, see the article Sepulcrum. 

Immediately after the funeral was over, the rel¬ 
atives partook of a feast which was called ircpt- 
dwrvov or vtKpoftttnvov (Lucian, De Luctu , 24). It 
was the custom that this feast should he given at 
the house of the nearest relative (Demosth. De Cor . 
p. 321, $355). 



Other ceremonies were performed on the third, 
the ninth, aud the thirtieth days after the fuueral, 
and were called respectively rptVa, ci/aTa, and rpi- 
ajcar or rpiajcd&ff (Poll. viii. 146). The rites on 
the thirtieth day (Poll. i. 66, iii. 102) included a 
repetition of the funeral feast. 

It was also the custom to bring offerings to the 
tomb on certain days in each year (Plato, De Leg. 
iv. 717 E). Herodotus mentions that these annual 
sacrifices to the dead were called yfvcaia (iv. 26), 
from which it is inferred that they were offered 
on the birthday of the deceased (cf. Diog. Laert. 
x. 18). The name vhcxhtul was also used in the 
same sense. The ceremonies which were per¬ 
formed at these stated intervals might he used at 
any other time, if for some reason it was necessary 
to appease the departed spirit. The word cvaryi- 
(civ was need for the act of offering, tvayiapara 
for the things offered on these occasions. These 
consisted of libations (xoat) of wine, oil, milk, 
honey mixed with water or milk (Aesch. Per#. 609 
foil.), which were poured upon the ground {ydiro- 
to i, Aescli. Per8. 621). Elaborate hauquets were 
sometimes prepared, burned in honour of the dead, 
and buried in a trench (Luciau, Char. 22). Wreaths 


were also placed npon the grave-stones, and they 
were anointed with perfumes. 

The period of mourning varied in length at 
different places. At Athens the rpiands seems to 
have ended it on the thirtieth day after the fu¬ 
ueral (Lysias, De Caede Erat. $ 14). At Sparta it 
lasted ouly eleven days (Pint. Lye. 27). 

Certain special rites were used in particular cases. 
A spear was carried in front of the body of any person 
who had died a violeut death, as a symbol of the 
revenge which was to follow the murderer (Eurip. 
Troad. 1148). In the case of those who had com¬ 
mitted suicide, the hand which had done the deed 
was cut off and buried separately (Aeschin. in Ctes. 
$ 244). Certain criminals, who were put to death 
by the State, were also deprived of burial, which 
was considered to be an additional punishment 
(Plut. Them. 22; Thuc. i. 134). The bodies of 
those persons who had beeu struck by lightning 
were regarded as sacred (Upot vtKpol ); they were 
not buried with others (Eurip. Suppl. 935), but 
usually on the spot where they had been struck 
(Artemid. Oneiroct\ ii. 9, p. 146). 

It has been already mentioned that in the public 
funerals of those killed in war, an empty couch 
was carried in the procession to represent those 
whose bodies had not been found. In other cases, 
where a person was supposed to be dead, though 
his body was not fouud, funeral rites were per¬ 
formed for him (Eurip. Hel. 1241 foil.). If such a 
person was afterwards found to he alive, he was 
considered impure, and was not allowed to enter 
temples till certain rites had been performed. 
These rites consisted in a symbolism of birth and 
the ceremouies connected with it. The fovrepo- 
irorpos or voTtpdnoTpos was washed, wrapped iu 
swaddling clothes, and fed with milk. Having 
beeu thus born again into life, he was freed from 
his impurity (Plut. Q. R. 5). 

(2) Roman.— Amoug the Romans also the burial 
of the dead was a most solemn duty. It was in¬ 
cumbent upon any one who found an unburied 
body at least to cast earth upon it three times 
(Hor. Od. i. 28). If no funeral rites had been per¬ 
formed, the soul of the dead man could not be re¬ 
ceived among the shades, but wandered homeless 
upon the earth (Tertnll. De Juim. 56). 

A near relative of the dying person caught the 
last breath in his mouth (Verg. Jen. iv. 684). Ah 
soon as he was dead his eyes were closed by one 
of those present (Lucan. Phars . iii. 740). Then fol¬ 
lowed the conclamatio, variously explained as (1) 
a cry in articulo mortis, which seems probable 
from Propertius (v. 7,23; cf. Ovid. Trist. iii. 3,43); 
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The Conclamatio , or lamentation for the dead. (From a Roman relief.) 
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(2) the recall of the dead by uttering his or her 
name three times, iu order to ascertain the fact of 
death if there was no answer—a custom still iu 
use at the death-bed of a Pope; (3) as commonly 
understood, the lamentation for the dead when 
there was no longer auy possibility of doubt. The 
mourners called repeatedly the name of the de¬ 
ceased, with loud cries, and exclamations such as 
rale (Lucan, Phare. ii. 22; Catullus, ci.; Ovid, Met. 
x. 62, Fasti, iv, 852). 

The body was theu washed with warm water 
and anointed with perfumes and spices (Pers. iii. 
103). That this took place after the conclamatio 
is learned from Ammianus Marcellinus (xxx. 10). 
The corpse was then clothed either in the toga 
(Juv. iii. 173 with Mayor’s note), or in the state 
robes of any office which had been held by the 
deceased (Livy, xxxiv. 7; Polyb. vi. 53). The gar¬ 
ments in which the corpse was clothed were some¬ 
times splendid aud costly (vestes purpureae f Verg. 
Aen. vi. 221; pretiosae y Val. Max. v. 5,4). Precious 
ornaments were often added. Rings, for example, 
are often found in graves, and we learn from Pro¬ 
pertius (iv. 7, 9) that they were sometimes burned 
with the body. Flowers were also used for the 
adornment of the couch on which the corpse was 
laid; aud a censer (acerra) was placed beside it 
(Fest. Epit. p. 18). The following illustration 
from a Roman relief in the Lateran Museum (Bau- 
meister, p. 239) represents the lectus funebris , on 
which the corpse of a woman lies dressed. Two 
women mourners ( praeficae) stand behiud, and by 
their side a man in the act of putting a garland 
on the head of the corpse. On each side of the 
lectus funebris is a torch. On the left side is a 
woman blowing the flute, and above another with 
folded hands; on the right side sit three women, 
wearing the pilleus (probably manumitted slaves); 
below is the family of the deceased. Among the 
Romans, as among the Greeks, it was customary 
to place a small coin iu the mouth of the deceased, 
for the purpose of paying Charon’s passage-money. 



The Lectus Funebria. (Lateran Museum, Rome.) 


This is alluded to by Juveual (iii. 267) and Proper- 
tins (iv. 11, 7), but not by earlier writers. Coins, 
however, have been fouud in graves of au earlier 
date than the Second Punic War (C. I. L. i. p. 27); 
and in graves at Praenest6, dating from the third 
century B.C.. coins were actually found in the 


mouths of the skeletons (C. I. L. i. 28). Id im¬ 
perial times the practice was common. 

The preparations necessary for the due laying 
out of the body were performed by the pollinctom 
(Plaut. Asin. v. 2, 60), who probably took the cast 
of the dead man’s face, from which the wax imago 
was made, to be kept in the atrium of the house by 
his descendants, and used in funeral processions in 
a way shortly to be described. The pollinctor was 
furnished by the libitinarius or undertaker, wbo 
entered into a contract for conducting the whole 
fuueral. The latter got his name from the fact 
that he exercised his business at the temple or 
grove of Libitina, the goddess of corpses and fa- 
nerals (Pint. Num. 12, $ 1; Quaest. Bom. 23). 
Deaths were also registered at this temple (Suet. 
Ner. 39), and the offering called lucar Libitinae was 
made. See Lucar. 

When the body had been thus prepared and 
adorned, it was laid upon a conch of state, gener¬ 
ally in the atrium of the house, with the feet tow¬ 
ards the door (Pers. iii. 105). Outside the door of 
the house were placed brauches of cypress or pine 
(Serv. ad Aen. iii. 64), for the purpose of warning 
those who might be polluted by entering a house 
iu which was a corpse. The cypress was appar¬ 
ently only used by those of good position. We 
are told by Servius (ad Aen. v. 64) that the corpse 
lay iu state for seven days before burial. This 
can only have been the case in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, when some form of embalming was 
used. 

Funerals were conducted by the family of the 
deceased (funus privatum ), except in cases where 
a public funeral (/ unus publicum) was voted, cither 
by the Seuate (Cic. Phil. ix. 7) or in provincial 
towns by the decuriones , as a mark of honour or 
respect to the deceased. This honour was paid 
in the case of foreign kings who died iu Italy 
(Val. Max. v. 1, 1); and men who had fallen 
iu the service of their country (Val. Max. v. 2, 
10 ). 

A public invitation was given to all important 
funerals by a herald ( praeco ). Hence the phrases 
funus indicere t funus indictivum (Suet. Iul. 84; Cic. 
Be Leg. ii. 24,61). The formula of invitation has 
been preserved: “Ollus Quiris leto datcs 
Exsequias, quibus bst commodum, ire iam t*m- 

PUS E8T. OLLU8 EX AEDIBU8 EFFERTUR.” (Fest. 
p. 254 d, 34.) Translaticium funus is used for au 
unceremonious burial (Suet. Ner. 33). 

In ancient times all funerals took place by night 
(Serv. ad Aen. xi. 143); iu later times only those 
of children (Serv. 1. c.), and poor people whose 
means did not admit of sufficient display for the 
day-time (Mart. viii. 75). The torches with which 
funerals were always accompanied were probably 
a relic of burial by night, though no doubt they 
also served for lighting the pyre. 

An opportunity for the display of spleudour was 
given by the funeral procession, and was so largely 
used by families of wealth and position that sumpt¬ 
uary laws to regulate such expenses are found 
among the Tables of the Decemviri (Cic. Be Leg . 
ii. 23, 59) and the enactments of Sulla (Pint. Sail 
35). The order of the fuueral procession was reg¬ 
ulated by the designator or dissignator y whose at¬ 
tendants were dressed iu black, j The order in 
which the various parts of the procession came is 
uncertain, but it is generally supposed that at the 
head of it were the musiciaus ( siticines) y who made 
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use of tubae , tibiae, and cornua. The number of 
ttfrtcifte* was by the Twelve Tables limited to ten 
(Cic .De Leg. ii. 23,59). Then followed (at any 
rate iu earlier times) the mourning women, called 
praeficae , who sang the nenia or lessus, a mournful 
song iu praise of the dead mau (Cic. De Leg. ii. 24, 
62). Then followed in some cases dancers aud 
mtmt (Suet. lul. 84), who were allowed, as at a 
triumph, free license of jesting. We learn from 
Suetouius (Veep. 19) that it was the custom for 
the archimimu* to wear a mask in the likeness of 
the deceased, to imitate his speech and manners, 
and even to make jests at bis expense. 

The most striking part of the procession was 
probably formed by the imagine*. It is said by 
Polybius (vi. 53) that the imagine*, or wax masks 
representing distinguished ancestors of the de- 
ceased, were brought out from their resting-place 
in the atrium , and each was worn by a man chosen 
to resemble as nearly as possible the person whom 
he was supposed to represent and clothed iu the 
dress of the office which the prototype of the mask 
had held. Each rode upou a chariot, and was ac¬ 
companied with due pomp of lictors and other in¬ 
signia of his office. Thus all the distinguished 
ancestors of the dead man were present in effigy 
at his funeral. If he was of good birth, many 
families to which he was related were represented 
by their imagine* (Tac. Ann. iii. 76), and the actual 
number was sometimes very great. At the funeral 
of Marcellus there are said to have been 600 (Serv. 
ad Jen. vi. 802). Sometimes, as a special honour, 
spoils, crowns, and other records of victories aud 
triumphs were carried before the bier. The pro¬ 
cession was also swelled by the slaves who were, 
liberated by the will of the deceased, all with 
shorn heads, wearing the pilleus (Livy, xxxviii. 
55). The bier itself was sometimes carried by these 
liberated slaves (Pent. iii. 106); or in the case of 
emperors, by magistrates and senators (Suet. Aug. 
100). The body was placed uncovered ou a bier 
or couch (feretrum , torn *), which in great funerals 
was elaborately decorated (Suet. lul. 84). Iu 
some cases, probably when decay had begun to 
disfigure the features, the body was placed in 
a coffin ( capulus), aud a waxen representation 
(effigies) was exposed to view instead (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 5). 

In the burial of the poor and of slaves of course 
this pomp was absent. Hired bearers (respillones), 
six (Mart. vi. 77,10) or four (id. viii. 75,9) in num¬ 
ber, carried the body in a simple wooden coffin or 
bier, which was not buried with the body (san~ 
dapila , Mart. ii. 81). 

The relatives of the deceased followed behind 
the bier, dressed in mourning. The sons of the 
deceased had their heads veiled, while the daugh¬ 
ters went uncovered and with dishevelled hair 
(Pint. Quaest. Bom. 11). Monrning was shown by 
very much the same signs as in modern times— 
viz., by the absence of adornment and the wearing 
of black garments (Juv. x. 245; Prop. v. 7,28; Tac. 
Ann. iii. 2; pullus, Juv. iii. 213). Under the em¬ 
perors white seems to have been substituted for 
black as the mourning colour for women (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 26; Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 3). The women 
were also in the habit of crying aloud, tearing 
their hair and lacerating their cheeks in the fu¬ 
neral procession itself (Prop. iii. 13,27). 

In this order the funeral train proceeded to the 
Forum. There it halted before the Rostra, the 


wearen of the imagine* took their seats upon curule 
chairs, aud the laudatio funebri* was pronounced, 
generally by a near relative of the deceased (Polyb. 
vi. 53), though in the case of a funus publicum 
this functiou might be assigued by a senatuscon- 
sultum to one of the magistrates (Quint. Instit. iii. 
7,2). 

From the Forum the procession moved on to the 
place of burning or burial, which, according to a 
law of the Twelve Tables, was obliged to be out¬ 
side the city, though special exceptions were some¬ 
times made (Cic. De Leg. ii. 23,58). Both burning 
and burial were iu use among the Romans. Cicero 
(De Leg. ii. 22,56) and Pliny (H. N. vii. $ 187) both 
hold the view that burial was the more ancient 
custom. Pliuy further says that burning was in¬ 
troduced because it was fouud that the bodies 
of those killed in distaut countries aud buried 
there were dug np aud scattered by the enemy. 
It is conjectnred, however, that the change was 
partly brought al>out by motives of health aud 
convenience. In certain families the practice of 
burial was kept up, after burning had become 
general. Sulla was the first of the Cornelii to be 
burned. The reason, accordiug to Cicero and 
Pliny, of the departure from the custom of his fam¬ 
ily was, that he feared lest his own bones should 
receive the same treatment as he had given to 
those of Marius. In later times burning became 
far more common than burial, though the latter 
was always used in the case of children who died 
before they had cut their teeth (Plin. H. N. vii. 72; 
Juv. xv. 140), and in the cose of those who had 
been struck by lightning. It seems also that per¬ 
sons of the poorest classes were always buried. 
After the introduction of Christianity burial again 
came into use instead of burning. The view that 
burial was older than cremation is continued by 
some Roman customs. According to pontitical law, 
the essential part of the funeral ceremony was the 
casting of earth upon the face of the corpse (Cic. 
De Leg. ii. 22,57). Again, when a body w as to be 
burned, it was the custom to cut off some portion 
of it, called os resectum , which was subsequently 
buried (Fest. Epit. p. 148). By this means the new¬ 
er and more convenient method was adopted, while 
the ancient regulation which prescribed burial was 
still carried out. 

The remaining rites varied, according as the 
body was to be buried or burned. Iu the case of 
burial the body was placed in the grave either on 
the bier on which it bad been carried, or in a sar¬ 
cophagus. Numerous objects were also placed iu 
the grave. (See Sepulcrum. ) The ceremonies 
| which followed had the double object of making 
the grave a locus religiosus, and of purifying the 
family and house which had beeu defiled by the 
presence of a corpse. Earth was thrown upou the 
face of the dead (Cic. De Leg. ii. 22, 57), a pig was 
sacrificed, aud an offering was made to the Lares. 
The day on which these sacrifices took place was 
called feriae denicales (Fest. Epit. p. 70). A funeral 
feast called silicemium was also held, apparently 
on the day of the funeral, aud by the grave (Varr. 
ap. Non. p. 48, 8). The period of mourning lasted 
nine days ( novendiale ), though it is uncertain 
w'bether this period was reckoned from the day of 
death or the day of burial (Serv. ad Aen. v. 64). At 
the end of this period a sacrificium novendiale was 
offered to the dead, and a cena novendialis was held 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 5). 
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The burning of a body sometimes took place at 
the spot where the ashes were to be interred. In 
this case the funeral pile (rogus, pyra) was erected 
over the trench which was subsequently to be the 
grave ( bustum ). The body, however, was often 
burned at a place near the monument, specially 
destined for this purpose, ustrinum, ustrina (Fest. 
Epit. p. 32). The pyre was built,of wood, in the 
form of an altar (Verg. Jen. vi. 177). A law of the 
Twelve Tables ordered that it should not be 
smoothed with an axe (Cic. De Leg. ii. 23, 59). 
Pyres were sometimes painted (Plin. U. X. xxxv. 
$ 49), and cypress-trees were placed in front (Ovid, 
Trist. iii. 13,21). On the top of the pile the corpse 
was placed, with the couch on which it had been 
carried. Many things were placed on the pyre by 
the relations and mourners, such as clothes, arms, 
ornaments, hunting nets and apparatus, horses, 
dogs, birds (Plin. Epist. iv. 2). It was also sprinkled 
with perfumes, gums, and spices. 

The pyre was lighted by one of the relatives, 
with face turned awaj T (Verg. Jen. vi. 224). When 
it was burned down, the glowing ashes were ex¬ 
tinguished with water or wine (Verg. Jen. vi. 226). 
Those who hail taken part in the funeral uttered 
a last farewell (Verg. Jen. ii. 644) and departed, 
while the nearest relatives remained to collect the 
bones aud ashes wheu they were dry. This was 
probably done as a rule on the day of the funeral. 
The bones were sprinkled with wine (though it is 
not certain that this sprinkling is to be separated 
from that mentioned above), dried with a liuen 
cloth, and placed in an urn or box with perfumes 
aud spices. The urn was then placed in the sep¬ 
ulchre. 

It has already been mentioned that if the body 
was burned, the os rcsectum was bnried separately. 
The ceremonies of the ferine denieales were used, 
as in the case of the burial, including the throwing 
of earth upon the remains of the dead (Cic. De Leg. 
ii. 22, 57). It does not appear at what moment 
this was done; but the object of it was to conse¬ 
crate the place of burial, to make it a locus religio - 
8us. After the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been placed in the urn, the persons present 
were thrice sprinkled by a priest with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel, for the purpose of 
purification (Verg. Jen. vi. 229); after which they 
were dismissed by the praefiea or some other per¬ 
son, by the solemn word Ilicet f that is, ire licet. 
In the case of burning, the practices connected 
with the silicernium and the novendiale seem to 
have been the same as in the case of burial (see 
above). When those who had accompauied the 
funeral returned home, they underwent a purifica¬ 
tion called suffitio , which consisted in being sprin¬ 
kled with water aud stepping over a fire (Fest. 
p. 3). It was then also, perhaps, that the house 
was swept with a special kind of broom (Fest. 
p. 58, s. v. Everriator). 

In the case of important funerals, scenic or 
gladiatorial exhibitions were often given. (See 
Gladiatore8.) Scenic exhibitions were less com¬ 
mon ; but the Didascalia to the Jdelphoe of Terence 
states that that play was performed at the ludi 
funebres of Aemilius Paullus (B.c. 160), and we are 
informed by Livy that ludi scenici as well as glad¬ 
iatorial combats were exhibited at the death of 
T. Flamininus (b.c. 174). There were also distribu¬ 
tions of food (viscerationes) and public banquets 
(Suet. Iul. 26). i 


It remains to give some account of the annua] 
rites performed at the tombs in honour of the Manes. 
Certain days in February (13th-21st) were set apart 
as dies parentoles , or parentalia. The last of these 
days was specially kuown as feralia (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 569). The ceremonies performed at this time 
are described by Ovid (Fasti, ii. 533 foil.). Offer¬ 
ings to the Manes (inferiae) were brought to the 
tomb. These consisted of wine and milk, honey 
and oil, the blood of victims, especially of black 
sheep, pigs, and cattle (Arnob. vii. 20), various fruits, 
bread, salt, and eggs (Juv. v. 84). The tomb was 
adorned with wreaths and flowers, especially roses 
and violets (Ovid, 1. c. ). A meal was also eaten 
at the grave. A triclinium funebre , intended ap¬ 
parently for this purpose, was found at Pompeii 
and is represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion. During the dies parentales temples were 



shut and marriages forbidden (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 557 
foil.), aud the magistrates laid aside the insignia 
of their office (Lydus, De Mens. iv. 24). The terms 
parentare, parentatio, were also applied to similar 
rites performed on other days of the year, such aa 
the day of birth, death, or burial of the person to 
be honoured. Special days were also appropriated 
to roses and violets (rosatio, rosaria, rosalia , riola- 
tio; Plin. H. X. xxi. $ 11). 

Bibliography. — References may be made to 
Feydeau, Histoire dee Usages Fun&bres , etc. (Paris, 
1856). For the Greek usages, see Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, iii. 114-167; Herroann-Bliimner, Pricat- 
alterth. pp. 361 foil.; and Graves, Burial Custom 
of the Jncient Greeks (Brooklyn, 1891). For the 
Roman usages, see Becker - Goll, Gallus, iii. 481- 
547; and Marquardt, Privatleben , pp. 340-385. 

Fur (<£<»p). A thief; humorously called ‘*a 
man of three letters ” (homo trium litterarum, Plaut. 
Jul. ii. 4,46). See Furtum. 

Furoa (dlnpavov). (1) A two-pronged fork, a 
hay-fork, pitchfork, etc. (Verg. Georg, i. 264). The 
name is also given to a flesh-fork (Petron. 95), and 
to any forked prop or stay—e. g. for vines (Verg. 
Georg, ii. 259); for planks (Livy, i. 35); for fishing- 
nets (Pliny, H. X. lx. $ 9). Table-forks were not 
used by the ancients, who took their food from the 
plate with their fingers, except in the case of shell¬ 
fish and eggs, for which they bad a sort of com¬ 
bination fork and spoon. (See Cena, p. 313, and 
Coclear.) The diminutive Furcilla denotes a 
smaller fork, but still a large one according to onr 
notions. (2) As an instrument of punishment,/arcs 
means a contrivance something like a yoke pass¬ 
ing around the back of the neck aud down each 
arm. This the criminal or slave wore while being 
whipped through the streets—whence FurcIfkr 
is an expression equivalent to our M gallows-bird " 
(Plaut. Amphit. i. 1, 132, and often). (3) The word 
is also used of the gibbet or gallows (Paul. Dig. 33). 
(4) (oTT)pty£, oTTfpiypa). The part of a carriage-pole 
which fastens into the axle. 
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Forc&lae Caudinae. See Caudium. 

Fnriae. See Eumenides. 

Furii. A family which migrated from MednIlia 
in Latium, and came to settle at Rome under Rom¬ 
ulus, and was admitted among the patricians. Ca¬ 
millas (q. v.) was of this family, and it was be who 
first raised it to distinction. 

Farina. An early Latin goddess, whose name, 
in the time of Varro, was known to very few (Varr. 
L. L. v. 3). There was a sacred grove of this god¬ 
dess beyond the Tiber (in which Gains Gracchus 
was slain ), and this, with the similitude of the 
uame, led Cicero and others to identify Furian 
with the Furies (Cic. AT. D. iii. 18). The Furiualia 
were celebrated on the 25th of July. 

Farias Bibacblas. See Bibaculus. 

Fomas ( litvos ). (1) An oven, usually a baker’s 
oven (Plant. Cos. ii. 5, 1). (See Pistor.) (2) A 
baker’s shop (Hor. Sat. i. 4,37). (See Pistor.) (3) 
A hot-air, or vapour-bath, as distinguished from 
balneum , which is a warm water bath. See Bal¬ 
nea e. 

Fortum. Theft; the robbery of movable thiugs, 
though fnrtum could be committed without actual¬ 
ly carrying off the object, as iu the case of a thing 
deposited (dcpositum), the unlawful use of which 
was fnrtum. Fortum was either manifestum or 
not, the former when the thief was caught in the 
act. It was called furtum conceptum when a stolen 
object was found in a person’s possession; and if 
a person gave to a third person stolen goods, the 
third person could bring an actio furti oblati against 
the giver. The punishment for furtum manifcntus 
was capitals —i.e. affecting one’s caput (q. v.). A 
thief killed while committing robbery at night 
was held by the Twelve Tables to be lawfully 
killed ; but in the daytime he could be killed only 
when he resisted with a deadly weapon ( ielum ). 
Bee Klopes Dike. 

Foaclna (rpiaiva). A trident, i. e. a large fork 


with several branches (usually three) employed by 
fishermen in spearing fish. It was the symbol of 
Neptune as the god of the ocean. By the class of 
gladiators known as retiarii it was used as a weap¬ 
on. See Gladiatores. 

FuatibAlua. A kind of sling. See Funda. 

Fuatuaxium ((vXoicorrta). A punishment inflict¬ 
ed upon soldiei for desertion or other serious of¬ 
fences, iu which the offender was beaten to death 
with heavy sticks (fustes) laid on by his comrades 
(Livy, v. 6). 

Fosua (chpaKTos). A spindle; usually made of 
a stick about twelve inches in length, and used 
with the distaff (co/iis), for twisting or spinning 
the fibres of wool or 
flax into thread 
(Pliny, H. N, xi. 27; 

Ovid, Met . vi. 22). 

Golden spindles were 
sent to ladies of rauk 
(Herod, iv. 162). In 
the rural districts of 
Italy, women were 
forbidden to spin 
when they were trav¬ 
elling on foot, the 
act being considered 
of evil omen (Pliny, 

H. N. xxviii. 5). The 
distaff aud spindle, 
with the wool aud 
thread upon them, Woman with Diitaft and spindle, 
were carried in bri- of thc Forum p * lladium ' 

dal processions; and 

without the wool and thread, they were often sus¬ 
pended by women as offerings of religious grati¬ 
tude, especially in old age, or on relinquishing 
the constant use of them. They were most fre¬ 
quently dedicated to Minerva, the patroness of 
spinning, and of the arts counected with it. The 
spindle was kept in the calathus (q. v.). 



G 


G, as a symbol. 

In Greek.— r = rator, yepovtrlas OFT). 

P =5 |Al =50 (X* =5000 p =50,000 (decimal 
system). 

y = 3 t y = 3000. See Abacus. 

In Latin. —G = Galeria, Galli, Gallica, gener, 
Genius, gens (iu Africa), centuria (C. I. L. xiv. 
2278). 

G = Gains (instead of the usual C — rare), cf. 
Orelli, Inecript . 467,1660,4680. See Gaius; Gaia. 

G-D-N = Genius domini nostri. 

G F = garum factum, Gemina felix (legio). 

G-H-L=geuius huius loci. 

G*M = genius muuicipii. 

GPRF=genio populi Romani feliciter. 

G R = Germani Raeti. 

G-S = Germania superior. 

Gabae {Tdftai). (1) A city of Persia, in the prov¬ 
ince of Persis, placed by Ptolemy southeast of Pa- 
sargada, on the confines of Carmania. (2) A city 
of Sogdiana, southwest of Cyreschata. Gabae was 
one of the first places to which the exploits of 
Alexander gave celebrity iu that country. It is 


the same with the Gabaza of Curtius (Quint. Curt, 
viii. 4,1). 

Gab&li (VaBdXcts). A people in Gallia Aqui tu¬ 
nica, whose chief town was Auderitum (Autdrieux 
or Javoux) (Caes. B. G. vii. 75). 

Gabfilus. A word said to be formed from the 
Hebrew language, and equivalent to the Latiu 
crux (q. v.): a cross or stake upon which crimi¬ 
nals were impaled (Varr. ap. Non. s. v. p. 117); 
whence the same word is also used to designate 
a worthless fellow, or one who deserved impale¬ 
ment (Capitol. Macrin. 11). 

Gab&ta. A particular kind of dish for table 
service, in fashion at Rome duriug the time of 
Martial; but respecting its characteristics noth¬ 
ing is kuown (Mart. vii. 48; xi. 31). 

Gabiana (Va^iatnj) or Gabiend (Va^ujvrj). A dis¬ 
trict of the Persian province of Susiana (q. v.), 
west of Mount Zagros. 

Gabii (ra£ioi). A town in Latium, on the La- 
cus Gabinu8 between Rome and Praenestd, a col¬ 
ony from Alba Longa; aud the place, according 
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to tradition, where Romulus and Remus were 
brought up. It was taken by Tarquinius Super¬ 
bus by stratagem (Livy, i. 53, 54), and was in ruins 
in the time of Augustus. In its neighbourhood are 
the stone quarries from which a part of Rome was 
built. The modern uame is Castiglione. 

Gabina. The name of Iuno, worshipped at Ga- 
bii (Verg. Aen. vii. 682). 

Gabinia Lex. See Lex. 

Gabiniua, Aulus. A tribune of the plebs in b c. 
66, when he carried a law conferring upon Pompey 
the command of the war against the pirates; and 
consul in 58, when he took part in the banishment 
of Cicero. In the year 57 he went to Syria as pro- 
consul, aud restored Ptolemy Auletes to the throne 
of Egypt, in opposition to a decree of the Senate. 
On his return to Rome in 54 he was accused both 
of maiestas and the crimen repetundarum , for the 
illegal receipt of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy, and 
was defended by Cicero. He was condemned on 
the latter charge, and went into exile. In the 
civil war he fought on the side of Caesar. He 
died about B.c. 47. 

Gabinns Cinctus. See Toga. 

Gadfira (ra rdSapa). A large fortified city of 
Palestine, situated on an eastern tributary of the 
Jordan. Vespasian, in his first campaign in Galilee, 
took it, slaughtered the inhabitants, aud burned 
the city (Iosepb. B. I. iii. 7 $ 1). 

Gades (Semitic gadir , “ a hedge,” u stockade ”; 
ra Tadtipa). The modern Cadiz; a very ancient 
town in Hispauia Baetica, founded by the Phoeni¬ 
cians, aud one of the chief seats of their commerce 
in the west of Europe, situated on a small island 
of the same name (Isla de Leon), separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel. Herodotus 
says (iv. 8) that the island of Erythia was close to 
Gadeira; whence most later writers supposed the 
island of Gades to be the same as the mythical 
island of Erythia, from which Hercules carried off* 
the oxen of Geryou. Its inhabitants received the 
Romau franchise from Iulius Caesar, and Strabo 
mentions as a striking proof of its wealth and im¬ 
portance that, in the census taken under Augus¬ 
tus, Gades was the residence of some 500 equites— 
a number greater thau in any town of Italy except 
Patavium (Padua). Gades was allied with Rome 
in the Second Punic War (Livy, xxxii. 2). The 
city was rich, luxurious, and immoral. Its danc¬ 
ing girls with their lascivious dances are often 
spoken of in Roman literature. See Saltatio. 

Gadfly. See Oestrus. 

Gaditanum Fretum. Now the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar. See Abtla ; Calp6. 

Gaditanus Sinus. Now the Bay of Cadiz. 

Gaea (ram). The Greek goddess of the earth. 
According to Hesiod she came into being after 
Chaos, and brought forth of herself the Sky (O vpa- 
yor), the mountains, aud the Sea (ndvrof). By Ura¬ 
nus she was mother of the Titans, Cyclopes, and 
Hecatoncheires. From the blood of her mutilated 
husband spraug the Erinyes, Giants, aud Melian 
nymphs; to Pontns she bore Nereus, Thaumas, 
Phorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia. Other terrible be¬ 
ings, such as the giants Typhon, Antaeus, and 
Tityus, were her offspring, as also the autochtho¬ 
nes or aborigines, such as Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with ZetiB, the Sun, 
Heaven, aud Hell as a witness to oaths, and was 


worshipped with the sacrifice of a black lamb; bat 
she was especially honoured as the mother of til, 
who nourishes her creatures and poors rich bles&- 
ings upon them. In Athens, in particular, ehs 
was worshipped as Kovporp6<f>ot , or the nourisber 
of children, and at the same time as the goddess 
of death, who summons all her creatures back to 
her aud hides them iu her bosom. She was hon¬ 
oured also as the primeval prophetess, especially 
in Delphi, the oracle of which was at first in her 
possession as the power who sent forth the va¬ 
pours which inspired the seer. The correspond¬ 
ing Romau goddess was Tell us (q. v.). 

Gaesum (y atoov). A very strong and weighty 
javelin, which appears to have been made, both 
head and stock, of solid iron (Poll. vii. 156), and 
to have been employed as a missile rather than 
as a spear, each warrior carrying two as his com¬ 
plement (Varr. ap. Non. 8. v. p. 555). The weapon 
was of Gallic origin (Verg. Aen. viii. 662); though 
it was sometimes used by the Romans, the Ibe¬ 
rians, the Carthaginians (Livy, xxvi. 6), and the 
Greeks. See Hasta. 

Gaetulia (racrovXta). The interior of Northern 
Africa, south of Mauretania, Numidia, and the re¬ 
gion bordering on the Syrtes, reaching to the At¬ 
lantic Ocean on the west, aud of very indefinite 
extent towards the east aud south. The pure 
Gaetuli were not an Aethiopic (i. e. Negro), but a 
Libyan race, and were most probably the ances¬ 
tors of the Berbers (Ritter, Erdkunde y i. pp. 1034 
foil.). Cossus Lentulus brought the Gaetaliaus 
under Roman rule, receiving for this a triumph 
and the surname Gaetulicus. 

Gagae (rdyai). A town on the coast of Lycia, 
whence came quantities of jet (yayargt Aidoc, 
Gagates lapis) still called iu German gagat (Pliu. 
H. N. xxxvi. 19 $ 34). 

Gagates lapis. See Gagae. 

Gainas. A Goth, the minister of the emperor 
Arcadins from 399 to 401. He succeeded the eu¬ 
nuch Eutropius, whose death he had contrived, 
and soon after revolted against the imperial au¬ 
thority, uniting his forces with those of his coun¬ 
tryman Tribigild. He then received from the 
weak Arcadius the title of Commanding General of 
the Roman Armies, and practically became em¬ 
peror, but was slain in a conflict with the Huns 
(A.D. 401). 

Gaisford, Thomas. A distinguished classical 
scholar, born at Ilford, England, in 1779. He 
studied at Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree iu 1804. After publishing an 
elaborate edition of the Enchiridion of Hepbace- 
tion, he was made Public Examiner (1810), and 
in 1811 Regius Professor of Greek. From 1819 to 
1847 he was rector of the parish of Westwell, and 
from 1831 was Dean of Christ Church. He died 
in 1855. Among the most valuable of bis classi¬ 
cal publications are an edition of the Poet** Grmeei 
Minores (1814-20), Suidas, 3 vole. (1834), of the Etf- 
mologicum Magnum (1848), of the Scrip tore* Latimi 
Rex Metricae (1837), of the Paroemiographi Grued 
(1836), of Stobaeus (1822), of Herodotns (1824), of 
Sophocles (1826), and of Eusebius (1852). 

Gaius, Gala. A praenoraeu very con u noo at 
Rome to both sexes. (On the name see F. D* 
Allen in Harvard Studies in Close. P9dMs0» 
iii. pp. 71-87 [1891]). C (the old form of Q)> fia He 
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Datnral position, denoted the name of the male, 
and when reversed, that of the female; thus, C 
was equivalent to Gains; but 0 to Gaia. Female 
praeqomiua, which were marked with an iuverted 
capital, were, however, early disused among the Ro¬ 
mans. The custom after this was, in case there was 
only one daughter, to name her after the gens. If 
there were two, to distinguish them by maior ami 
minor added to their names; if there were more 
than two, they were distinguished by their num¬ 
ber, Prima, Secuuda, etc. Thus we have, in the 
first case, Tullia, the daughter of Cicero; Iulia, the 
daughter of Caesar; aud in the second, Cornelia 
Maior, Cornelia Minor, etc. (See Nomen.) Gaius 
aud Gaia are the typical names of husband and 
wife in Roman usage; and at weddings the bride¬ 
groom and bride were called respectively Gaius 
and Gaia (cf. Festus, s. v. Gaia; aud the marriage 
formula pronounced by the bride, Ubi tu Gaius , ego 
Gaia). 

Gains. One of the most accomplished profess¬ 
ors of Roman law and writers on that subject. He 
was a native of the Asiatic provinces, and spent 
his days in Rome under Hadrian, Antoninus Pins, 
and Marcus Aurelius (about a.d. 110-180). His 
writings were numerous; but we possess in a tol¬ 
erably complete form nothing but his Institutiones, 
or introduction to the private law of the Romans. 
This was discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 on a pal¬ 
impsest of the fifth century at Verona, having be¬ 
fore been known in quotations only. The work 
is in four books, the first of which treats of the 
family, the second and third of property, aud the 
fourth of legal procedure. Popular and intelligi¬ 
ble without being superficial, it was a favourite 
hand-book of law, and served as a foundation for 
the Institutiones of Justinian. As a jnrist Gaius 
belongs to the conservative school of the 8abini- 
ani. (See Atkius Capito.) The first edition of 
Gains was that of Goschen and Hollweg (Berlin, 
1820), the third edition being revised by Lach- 
mann (Berlin, 1842). The best text is now that 
of Huschke in the Tenbner series; while transla¬ 
tions into English with commentaries have been 
made by Abdy and Walker (Cambridge, 1870), E. 
Poste (Oxford, 1875), Muirhead (Edinburgh, 1880), 
and Mears (London, 1882). 

Gaius Caesar. See Caligula. 

Galaesus (raXato-or) and Galesus. A river in 
the sonth of Italy, now the Galeso, flowing into 
the Gulf of Tareutnm through the meadowB where 
the sheep grazed, whose wool was so celebrated in 
antiquity (Livy, xxv. 11). 

Galanthis. See Galinthias. 

Galatea (TaXaraa, “ the milk-white ”). A sea- 
nymph, (laughter of Nereus and Doris. According 
to a Sicilian story, which the poets Philoxenus 
and Theocritns have made famous, she was pur¬ 
sued by the uncouth monster Polyphemus (q. v.), 
being herself in love with the beautiful Acis. The 
jealous giant crushed Acis with a rock, and the 
nymph changed her beloved into the Sicilian 
river which bears his name. The legend of Acis 
and Galatea has been a favourite theme in 
English literature. Adaptations of it are to be 
found in Gay’s Acis and Galatea, J. S. Blackie’s 
Galatea , Proctor’s Death of Acis, R. Buchanan’s 
Polyphemus Passion, and Austin Dobson’s Tale of 
Polypheme. 



Galatia (raAaria). A country of Asia Minor, 
composed of parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia, 
aud bounded on the west, south, and southeast 
by those countries, and on the northeast, north, 
and northwest by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bi- 
tbynia. It derived its name from its inhabitants, 
who were Gauls that had invaded and settled in 
Asia Minor at various periods during the third 
century B.c. They speedily overran all Asia Mi¬ 
nor within the Taurus, and exacted tribute from 
its various princes; but Attalus I. gained a com¬ 
plete victory over them (B.c. 230), and compelled 
them to settle down within the limits of the coun¬ 
try thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on ac¬ 
count of the mixture of Greeks with the Celtic 
inhabitants which speedily took place, Graeco- 
Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and man¬ 
ners and religions observances, bnt preserved their 
own language, so that even in the fourth century 
a.d. Jerome says that the speech of the Galatians 
resembles the local dialect of the Treviri in Ganl. 
They retained also their -political divisions and 
forms of government. They consisted of three 
great tribes—the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and 
the Tectosages—each subdivided into four parts, 



called by the Greeks rerpapxtai. At the head 
of each of these twelve tetrarchies was a chief 
or tetrarch. At length one of the tetrarchs, 
Deiotarus, was rewarded for his services to the 
Romans in the Mithridatic war by the title of 
king, together with a grant of Pontus and Arme¬ 
nia Minor; and after the death of his successor, 
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Amyntas, Galatia was made by Angustus a Roman 
province (B.c. 25). Its only important cities were: 
in tbe southwest, Pessiuus, the capital of the Tolis- 
tobogi; in the centre, Aucyra, the capital of tbe 
Tectosages; and in the northeast, Taviuru, the 
capital of the Trocmi. From the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians, we learu that the Chris¬ 
tian churches in Galatia consisted in great part 
of Jewish converts. See Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois. 

Galaxius (roXd^ior). A small river in Boeotia, 
near which stood the temple of Apollo Galaxius. 
The name is derived from the fact that its waters 
were of the colour of milk (yaXa), due to the 
chalky uature of the soil. 

Galba. (1) Sergius, an orator anterior to Cic¬ 
ero. While bolding the government of Spain, he 
treacherously murdered 30,000 Lusitauians. Hav¬ 
ing beeu accused for this by Cato the Censor, he 
was about to be condemned, when he wrought 
upon the feelings of the people by embracing be¬ 
fore them his two sons, still quite young, an act 
which saved him (Cic. Orat. i. 53). In tbe year B. c. 
144 he was consul. (2) Gaius Sulpicius, a Roman 
lawyer, father of the emperor. He was consul in 
a.d. 22. (3) Skrvius Sulpicius, born in the reign 

of Augustus, of a patrician family. He served 
with distinction in Germany, and was afterwards 
proconsul, first in Africa, and subsequently in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, iu which office he gained a 
reputation for justice and moderation. He was 
still in Spaiu when Iulius Viudex, tbe proconsul 
of Upper Gaul, rose against Nero. Galba joined 
Viudex, and Otho, governor of Lusitania, followed 
his example. The assembled multitudes saluted 
Galba as emperor aud Augustus ; but he declared 
that he was acting only as the lieutenant of the 
Senate aud people of Rome, iu order to put an end to 
the disgraceful tyrauny of Nero. The Praetorian 
Guards soon after, having revolted against Nero, pro¬ 
claimed Galba, and the Senate acknowledged him 
as emperor. Galba hastened from Spain to Rome, 
where he began by calling to account those favour¬ 
ites of Nero who had enriched themselves by pro¬ 
scriptions and confiscations aud by tbe extraordi¬ 
nary prodigality of that emperor; but it was found 
that most of them had already dissipated their 
ill-gotten wealth. Galba, or, rather, the intimates 
who governed him, theu proceeded against tbe 
purchasers of their property, and confiscations 
became again the order of the day. The new 
emperor, at the same time, exercised great par¬ 
simony iu his admiuistratiou, and endeavoured 
to enforce strict discipline among the soldiers, 
who had beeu used to the prodigality and license 
of the previous reign. Being past seventy years 
of age, Galba, on this aud other accounts, soon be¬ 


came the object of popular dislike atul ridicule, 
and revolts against him broke out iu various quar¬ 
ters, several of which were put down aud punished 
severely. Galba thought of strengthening himself 
by adoptiug Piso Liciuiauus, a young patrician of 
considerable personal merit, as Caesar and his suc¬ 
cessor ; upon which Otho, who had expected to be 
the object of his choice, formed a conspiracy among 
the Guards, who proclaimed him emperor. Galba, 
unable to walk, caused himself to be carried in a 
litter, hoping to suppress the mutiny; but, at the 
appearance of Otho’s armed partisans, his follow¬ 
ers left him, and even the litter-bearers threw the 
old man down and ran away. Some of the legion¬ 
aries came up and put Galba to death, after a reign 
of only seven mouthB, counting from tbe time of 
Nero’s death, A.D. 68. Galba was seventy -two 
years old when be was taken off. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Otho (Suet. Galba; Tac. Hut. i. 4 foil.: 
Dio Cass, ixiii. 29, lxiv. 1 foil.). 

Gal6 ( yakrj ). Probably a species of weasel. 
See Faklls. 

Galea ( Kpdvos , poet, xopt/r, irri\rf(). A helmet, 
casque. The helmet was originally made of skin or 
leather, whence is supposed to have arisen its ap¬ 
pellation, fewer), meaning properly a helmet of dog¬ 
skin, bat applied to caps or helmets made of tbe 
bide of other animals, not necessarily worn as ar¬ 
mour (ravpctT], lender], Horn. II. x. 258, 335 ; alytiy. 
Od. xxiv. 230; Herod, vii. 77 ; galea lupina , Pro- 
pert. iv. 11, 19), aud eveb to those which were en¬ 
tirely of brouze or iron (Od. xviii. 377). Tbe leath¬ 
ern basis of the helmet was also very commonly 
strengthened and adorned by tbe addition of ei¬ 
ther brouze or gold (II. xi. 352). Helmets which 
bad a metallic basis were in Latin properly called 
ca&*ide8 (Tac. Germ. 6), although tbe terms gale s 
aud cassis are often confounded. A casque 
found at Pompeii is preserved in the collection at 
Goodrich Court in England. The perforations for 



Helmets (From the collection at Goodrich Coart) 

the lining and exterior bonier are visible along 
its edge. Among the materials used for tbe lining 
of helmets were felt (trZAor, II. x. 265) and sponge 
(Aristot. H. A. v. 16). 

The helmet, especially that of skin or leather, 
was sometimes a mere cap conformed to tbe shape 
of the head, withont either crest or any other orna¬ 
ment. In this state it was probably used in hunt¬ 



ing {galea venatoria , C. Nep. Dat. iii. 2). 
aud was called Karairv( } in Latiu cmdo. 
The preceding illustration shows an ex¬ 
ample of it as worn by Diomede in a small 
Greek brouze, which is also in the col¬ 
lection at Goodrich Court. The additions 
by which tbe external appearance of the 
helmet was varied, and which served 
both for ornameut aud protection, were 
the following: (1) The <f>dkos % which was 
cither single, double (ap$i<t>aXot, h«^eXsri» 
or quadruple (rrrpa^aXot). It has been 
held that the <f>6Xos was the projecting 
peak of the helmet. Aooording to this 
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-view, T€rpd(f>aXos is admittedly unintelligible, and 
it is certain that tbe <f>aXos was a ridge of metal, 
afterwards called k&vos (Buttmann), which served 
.as a support for the crest. Instances occur where 
there are two or more such ridges. In the illus¬ 
tration below, from a gem with the head of 
Athene Partlienos, the <j>dXoi are represented by 



Helmets. (From gems.) 



ra Sphinx and two Pegasi. (2) The helmet thus 
adorned was very commonly surmounted by the 
crest ( crista , \6<f>os), which was often of horse-hair 
{imrovpis, bnrofldo-em, hirsuta iuba , Propert. iv. 11, 
19), and made so as to look imposing and terrible. 
The helmet often had two or even three crests (cf. 
the illustration above with the bead of Athene, 
having a helmet with a triple crest). In the Ro- 
.man army of later times the crest served not only 
for ornament, but also to distinguish the centuri¬ 
ons (Veget. ii. 13). The annexed illustration from 
a part of a centurion’s tomb, 
from Petronell, shows the trans¬ 
verse crest. (3) The two cheek- 
pieces ( bucculae , napayvadidfi ), 
which were usually attached to 
the helmet by hinges, so as to 
be lifted up and down. They 
had buttons or ties at their ex- „ , 
tremities for fastening the hel- (Baum.istcr.) 

met on the bead. A strap passed under the wear¬ 
er’s chin, in the case of the Homeric helmet (II. iii. 
371), but apparently cheek-pieces were not mova¬ 
ble. (4) The beaver, or visor, a peculiar form of 
which is supposed to have been the avXtonts rpv- 
<f>d\(ia —i. e the perforated beaver (Horn II. xi. 
353) The gladiators wore helmets somewhat of 
this kiud (Juv. viii. 203), and specimens of them, 
not unlike those worn iu the Middle Ages, have 
been found at Pompeii. See the illustration to 

G LADIATORE8. 

Galenus, Claudius (KXavfoor Tdkrjvos). A cele¬ 
brated Greek physician, born at Pergamus about 
a.d. 131. His father gave him a liberal education. 
His anatomical aud medical studies were com¬ 
menced under Satyrus, a celebrated anatomist; 
.Stratonicus, a disciple of the Hippocratic School; 
and Aeschrion, a follower of the Empirics. After 
the death of his father he travelled to Alexandria, 
At that time the most famous school of medicine in 
the world. His studies were so successfully pur¬ 
sued that he was publicly invited to return to bis 
native country. At the age of thirty-four he set¬ 
tled at Rome, where bis celebrity became so great 
from the success of his practice, and more especial¬ 
ly from his great knowledge of anatomy, that he 
quickly drew upon himself the jealousy of all the 
Roman physicians. He became physician to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, aud at the solicitation 
of many philosophers and men of rank, he com- 
23 


rneuced a course of lectures on anatomy; but the 
jealousy of his rivals quickly compelled him to 
discontinue them, aud eventually to leave Rome 
altogether, being in daily fear of assassination. 
Many particulars of his life may be gathered from 
his own writings; nothing is known, however, 
about the period of his return home as well as 
that of his death. All that can be learned is mere¬ 
ly that he was still living in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. 

Galen was a most prolific writer. Though sev¬ 
eral of his works were destroyed in the conflagra¬ 
tion of his dwelling, and others by the lapse of 
time, still the following productions of his now* 
exist in print: (1) Eighty-three treatises, the gen¬ 
uineness of w hich is now’ well established. ( 2 ) 
Nineteen of rather doubtful origin. (3) Forty-five 
that are certainly spurious. (4) Nineteen frag¬ 
ments, more or less extensive in size. (5) Fifteen 
commentaries on the works of Hippocrates. 

Among the productions of Galen that are of a 
philosophical character may be enumerated the 
following: A treatise against Favorinus; a dis¬ 
sertation ou the opinions of Hippocrates and 
Plato; a commentary on the Tiinaeus of Plato, 
aud several discourses on Dialectics. See Diels, 
De Galeni Historia Philosopha (Bonn, 1870). 

Operative surgery is the department of his 
profession which is least indebted to him; aud 
yet even here he has left some monuments of his 
boldness aud iugenuity. Ho has described mi¬ 
nutely an operation performed by him upon the 
chest of a young mau, by which he perforated the 
breast-bone and laid bare the heart, in order to 
give vent to a collection of matter seated in the 
thorax. The subject of ulcers is handled by him 
very scientifically in his book De Methodo Mcden- 
di ( QcpancvriKr) M iBobos). His commentaries on 
Hippocrates show his acquaintance with fract¬ 
ures and dislocations. The subject of hygiene 
(*Yyifii/d) he treated at great length in a work con¬ 
sisting of six books. His treatise De Facilitate 
Alimentorum (Tlepi T po<f>a>v Avvdpca>s) contains 
very important observations on the uature of 
foods, and furnishes an exposition of his opinion 
on the subject of dietetics. Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy appear to have been the objects of his 
particular study, and both are handled by him iu 
several of his works. His treatise De Compositione 
Medicamentorum Secundum Locos (lie pi Svv&Vc <oe 
<Pappaxa>v t&v Kara Tottovs) contains a copious list 
of pharmaceutical preparations. Of all his works, 
none w'as long so much studied and commented 
upon as the one entitled Ars Medica * larpin > 7 ), 

a general outline of medicine. In several works 
he gives an elaborate system of the arterial pulses, 
which, as usual with his doctrines, was taken up 
by all subsequent writers; and abridged exposi¬ 
tions of it may be found iu Philaretus, Panins 
Aegineta, Actuarius, Rhazes, and Avicenna. The 
best edition of Galen is that of Klihn, 20 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1821-1833). See Daremberg, Des Con - 
naissances de Galien (Paris, 1841); the epitome in 
English by Coxe (Philadelphia, 1846); Berdoe, 
Origin and Groicth of the Healing Art (London, 
1893); and the articles Chirurgia ; Medicina. 

Galeomyomachia (TaXcopvopaxia). “ The Bat¬ 
tle of the Cats and Mice;” a poem written in the 
mock-heroic vein by a Greek monk, Theodoras 
Prodromus (q. v.), who lived in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury a.d. It is in the main imitated from the 
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pseudo-Homeric Batrachomyomachia (q. v.). An 
edition of it was published by llgen (Halle, 1796). 

Galeotae. See Galeus. 

Gaiepsus (r aXrjyjros). (1) A town in Macedonia, 
ou the Toronaic Gulf (Herod, vii. 122). (2) A colo- 

uy of Thasos, on the coast of Thrace (Tbuc. iv. 107). 

Galericfilum. See Galerus. 

Galeriua Maximifinus. See Maximianus. 

Galeriua Trach&lus. See Trachalus. 

Galerus or Gaierum, dim. Galerictilum (prob¬ 
ably connected with galea , aud so with yaXerj), 
Originally a cap of skin or fur, fit¬ 
ting close to the head, worn by rus- 
tics (Verg. Moret. 122), hunters (Grat. 

Cyneg. 340, where it is of badger-skin), WwjJMiS 
gymnasts in the palaestra to keep the 
hair clean (Mart. xiv. 50), aud by the 
old inhabitants of Latium iustead of j Du 

a helmet (Verg. Aen. vii. 688; cf. ioo)?* 

Cudo). For the galerus worn by va¬ 
rious priests—e. g. the Pontifices Salii and Flarai- 
nes and the albogaleras or albas galerus of the Dia- 
lis—see Apex. The word is also applied to a wig, 
the empti capilli of Ovid (A. A. iii. 165; cf. Calien- 
drum; Coma); worn not only from vanity or to 
conceal baldness (Suet. Oth . 12), but for the sake of 
disguise by profligates of both sexes in their noc¬ 
turnal rambles (Juv. vi. 120, with the schol.); 
and on the stage as part of the make-up (Gulil 
aud Koner, 5th ed. p. 762). 

Galdsua. See Galaesus. 

Galena (rdXcor). That is “ the lizard,” son of 
Apollo and Themisto, from whom the Galeotae, 
a family of Sicilian soothsayers, derived their ori¬ 
gin. The principal seat of the Galeotae was the 
town of Hybia, which was hence called Galeotis 
or Galeatis. 

Galilaea (raXiXata, from the Hebrew galil, “a 
circle” or “circuit”). A celebrated country of 
Palestine, forming the northern divisiou. Iose- 
phus (Bell. lad. iii. 3) divides it into Upper and 
Lower, and he states that the limits of Galilee 
were, ou the south, Samaris aud Scythopolis to 
the flood of Jordan. It contained four tribes— 
Issachar, Zebulon, Naphthali, and Asher—a part 
also of Dan, aud part of Peraea, or the country 
beyond Jordan. Upper Galilee was mountainous, 
and was called Galilee of the Gentiles from the 
heathen uations established there who were ena¬ 
bled, by the mountaiuous nature of the conutry, to 
maintain themselves against all invaders. Strabo 
enumerates amoug its inhabitants, Egyptians, Ara¬ 
bians, and Phoenicians. Lower Galilee, which con¬ 
tained the tribes of Zebulon and Asher, was adja¬ 
cent to the Sea of Tiberias or Lake of Gennesareth. 
Galilee, according to Iosephus, was very populous, 
contained 204 cities and towns, and paid 200 tal¬ 
ents in tribute. Its principal city was Caesarea 
Philippi. The inhabitants of Galilaea were very 
industrious, and, being bold and intrepid soldiers, 
they bravely resisted the nations around them. 
The Jews of Iudaea regarded them with much 
contempt. Their language was a corrupt aud un¬ 
polished dialect of Syriac, with a mixture of other 
languages. It was probably this corrupt dialect 
that led to the detection of Peter as one of Christ's 
disciples (Mark, xiv. 70). The Saviour was called 
a Galilean (Matt. xxvi. 69), because he was brought 
up at Nazareth, a city of Galilaea; aud as his apos¬ 


tles were mostly, if not all, natives of this prov¬ 
ince, they also are called Galileans and “ meu of 
Galilee” (Acts, i. 11). See Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ (2d ed. 1885). 

Galinthias (VaXivdias), or, iu Latin, Galanthis. 
Daughter of Proetus of Thebes, and a friend of 
Alcineud. When Alcmend was ou the point of 
giving birth to Heracles, and the Moerae aud Iii- 
thyae, at the request of Herd, were endeavouring 
to delay the birth, Galiuthias suddenly rushed in 
with the false report that Alcmend had given birth 
to a son. The hostile goddesses were so surprised 
by this information that they dropped their arms. 
Thus the charm was broken and Alcmeud was en¬ 
abled to give birth to Heracles. The deluded god¬ 
desses avenged the deception practised upon them 
by metamorphosing Galiuthias into a weasel (yaA>j> 
Hecatd, however, took pity upon her aud made her 
her attendant, and Heracles afterwards erected a 
sanctuary to her (Ovid, Met. ix. 306). 

Galla. (1) The wife of Constantius, son of Con- 
stantius Chlorus. She was the mother of Gallos 
Caesar. (2) The second wife of Theodosius the 
Great. (3) Placidia, daughter of the preceding 
by Theodosius. When Alaric took Rome in a.d. 
410, she fell into his hands, and four years later 
was married by Ataulphus, king of the Goths. 
Upon his death she was returned to her country, 
and in 417-married Constantins III., by whom she 
had the emperor Valentinian III. During the mi¬ 
nority of her son she was regent of the Western 
Empire, dying about the year 450. See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall , chapters xxxi., xxxiii., xxxv. 

Gallaecia (KaXXaucta). The country of the Gsl- 
laeci or Callaeci in the north of Spain, between 
the Astures and the Durius (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 53). 
Its inhabitants were some of the most uncivilised 
in Spain. They were defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter by D. Brutus, consul b.c. 138, who obtained in 
consequence the surname of Gallaecus. 

Gallery. See Cavea ; Porticus. 

Galley. See Navis. 

Galil. See Celtae ; Gallia. 

Galli (rdXXot, in post-Roman authors ouly). The 
eunuch priests of Cy held or the Great Mother, whose 
worship, so far as it cau be traced historically, bad 
its original seat in Phrygia (Marmor Parium, ap. 
C. Miiller, Fragm. i. 544, where it is placed under 
the reign of Erichthonius, king of Attica, B.C. 
1506; Strabo, x. pp. 469, 472, xii. p. 567, where 
the names Kv 0 A g, Aiviivprjvr), etc., are said to be 
derived from Phrygian localities; KvfMXgv awo rov 
roirov, Diod. iii. 58). The Phrygian lauguage was 
Indo-European, as appears from the extant inscrip¬ 
tions (Rawlinson’s Herod, vol. i. App. 666 ); and the 
worship of Cybeld has been thought to be also Indo- 
European ; Avestan names have been traced in it 
— Berecyntus == Berezat; Cory ban tes = Gereuantti 
(Labatnt in Rev. Xumism. Beige , 1868, p. 286). Other 
names, however, are of distinctly 8 emitic affinities; 
Rhea perhaps = the Babyloniau Ri (Mulita or My- 
litta), and Nana more certainly = the Babylonian 
ATana, modern Syrian Afatit. 

The origin of the name of Galli is not absolutely 
certain, but it was doubtless a native Phrygian 
word; of course it has nothing to do with the 
Galatae or Gauls, whose first appearance in three 
countries dates only from B.c. 278. There is no 
reason to reject the tradition which derirre 
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it from a river in Phrygia; there were two in later ages, were called the four Gauls, and sub- 
small rivers called Gallns, both tributaries of the divided iuto seventeen others. 

Sangarius, aud the one which flows by Pessinus As far back as one can penetrate into the liisto- 
must be meant, whose water was fabled to cause ry of the West, we find the race of the Gauls oc- 
this particular form of religious madness (Ovid, cnpyiug that part of the continent comprehended 
Fast. iv. 363; Plin. H. X. v. $ 147, xi. $ 261, xxxi. between the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, 
$ 9). A form gallantes , as if from gallare , “ to rave the Pyreuees, and the Ocean, as well as the two 
like a priest of Cybel£,” is cited from Varro ( ap . great islands situated to the northwest, opposite 
Non. p. 119, 5). In their wild, euthusiastic, aud the months of the Rhine and Seine. Of these two 
boisterous rites the Galli recalled the legends of islands, the one nearer the continent was called 
the Corybantes (q. v.). According to an ancient J Id-in, “White Island” (cf. the remark of Pliny, U. 
custom, they were always castrated ( spadones , N. xiv. 16, Albion insula , sic dicta ab albis rupibus 
semi mares j semiriri, nec viri nec feminae), and it 
would seem that, impelled by religious enthusi¬ 
asm, they performed this operation on themselves 
(Ovid, Fast. iv. 237; Plin. H. N. xi. $ 261, xxxv. $ 

165; Martial, iii. 81, xi. 74 ; Juv. vi. 512 foil.; Ca- 
tull. Attis). See Rhea. 

Gallia. An extensive and populous country of 
Europe, bounded on the west by the Atlantic, on 
the north by the Insnla Batavorum and part of the 
Rhenus (Rhine), on the east by the Rhenns aud The population of Gaul was divided into fam- 
the Alps, and ou the south by the Pyrenees. The ilies or tribes, forming among themselves many 
greatest breadth was 600 English miles, but much distinct commuuities or nations. Oftentimes they 
diminished towards each extremity. Its length united together, in their turn, and formed confed- 
was from 480 to 620 miles. It was therefore more erations or leagues. Such were the confederations 
extensive than modern France before the Revolu- of the Celtae, Aedui, Anuorici, Arverni, etc. 
tiou, though inferior to the Empire under Napo- The Gaul was robust and of tall stature. His 
leon I. Gaul was originally divided qmong the complexion was fair, his eyes blue, his hair of a 
three great peoples—the Belgae, the Celtae, and blond or chestnut colour, to which he endeav- 
the Aqnitani. The Romans called the inhabit- oured to give a red or flaming hue by certain ap- 
ants of this country by one general name, Galli, plications (Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 12; Mart. viii. 33). 
while the Greeks styled them K e\rat. (See Cel- The hair itself was worn long (Diod. Sic. v. 28). 
tak.) The Greeks called the conutry itself Ga- The beard was allowed to grow by the people at 
latia (TaXarta) and Celtica ( KcXtlktj ). Of the three large; the nobles, on the other hand, removed it 
great nations of Gaul, the Celtae were the most ex- from the face, excepting the upper lip, where they 
tensive aud the Belgae the bravest. The Belgae wore thick moustaches. The attire common to all 
and Celtae were of like blood, though differing in the tribes consisted of trousers or bracae (Armoric). 
temperament, the Belgae being more staid and less These were of striped materials. They wore also 
impulsive and vivacious, while the Celtae showed a short cloak, having sleeves, likewise formed of 
the mercurial disposition of the modern French, striped materials, and descending to the middle 
The Aqnitani, on the south, were of a different (Iberi- of the thigh. Over this was thrown a short cloak 
an) stock, unlike the rest of the Gauls both physi- or sagum (sac, Armoric; cf. Isidor. Orig. xix. 24), 
cally and temperamentally, being dark of complex- striped like the shirt, or else adorned with flowers 
ion, less sociable, and somewhat less intelligent, aud other ornamental work, and, among the rich, 
but more teuacions of purpose and enduring— superbly embroidered with silver aud gold (Verg. 
traits which still mark the inhabitants of the Aen. viii. 660; Sil. Ital. iv. 152; Diod. Sic. v. 28). 
Basque provinces to-day. The Celtae extended It covered the back and shoulders, aud was secured 
from the Sequaua (Seine) in the north to the Ga- under the chin by a clasp of metal. The lower 
rumna (Garonne) in the south. Above the Celtae classes, however, wore in place of it the skin of some 
lay the Belgae, between the Seiue and the Low- auimal, or else a thick and coarse woollen cover- 
er Rhine. They were intermixed with Germanic ing. The offensive arms of the nation were, at 


quas mare alluit v ). The other island bore the 
name of Er-in , “ Isle of the West ” (from Eir or /ar, 
“the west”). The continental territory received 
the special appellation of Galltachd , “ Land of 
the Gauls.” From this word the Greeks formed 
raXaria, and from this latter the generic name of 
TaXorac. The Romans proceeded by an inverse 
method, and from the geueric term Galli deduced 
the geographical denomination Gallia. 


tribes. The Aqnitani lay between the Garonne 
and the Pyrenees, and were iutermingled with 
Spanish tribes. These three great divisions, how¬ 
ever, were subsequently altered by Augustus (B.c. 
27), who extended Aquitania into Celtica as far as 
the Liger or Loire; the remainder of Gallia Celti¬ 
ca above the Liger was called Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, from the colony of Lugdunnm (Lyons) ; while 
the territory towards the Rhine was added to the 
Belgae under the title of Gallia BelgIca. Lastly, 
the south of Gaul, which, from having been the 
first provinces possessed by the Romans, had been 
styled Gallia Provincia, was distinguished by the 
name of Narbonensis, from the city of Narbo 
(Narbonne). This province was also anciently 
called Gallia Bracata, from the bracae or trousers 
woru by the inhabitants; while Gallia Celtica 
was styled Comata, from the long hair (coma) 
worn by the natives. These four great provinces, j 


first, hatchets aud knives of stone; arrows point¬ 
ed with flint or shells; 
dubs; spears hardened 
in the fire, aud uamed 
gais (in Latin gaesum t Zj\. 

in Greek yatoov aud 
yaitros ); and others j 

called cate'ia, which ' Jr (\)>) 

they hurled while on fire Jilt 

against the enemy. For- V—ftyT 

eign traffic, however, \( 

made them acquainted, ^ " 

in process of time, with H e»d ofO.nl (VIII. A.meodoU.y 
arms of iron, as well as 

with the art of manufacturing them for themselves 
from the copper aud iron of their own mines. Among 
the arms of metal which thenceforward came into 
use may be mentioned the long sabre of iron or cop¬ 
per and a pike resembling the halberd, the wou nd in- 
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dieted by wh icli was considered mortal. For a long 
time the Transalpine as well as the Cisalpine war¬ 
riors of the Gallic race had rejected the use of de¬ 
fensive armour as inconsistent with true courage, 
aud a point of honour had induced them even to 
strip off their vestments aud engage uaked with 
the foe. This prejudice, however, was almost en¬ 
tirely effaced in the second century when the mili¬ 
tary costume of Rome and Greece formed a singular 
combination with the aucieut array of the Gaul. To 
a helmet of metal, of greater or less value according 
to the fortune of the warrior, were attached the horns 
of an elk, buffalo, or stag; while for the rich there 
was a headpiece representing some bird or savage 
beast, the whole being surmounted by a bunch of 
feathers, which gave to the warrior a gigautic ap¬ 
pearance (Diod. Sic. v. 28). Similar figures were 
attached to their bucklers, which were long, quad¬ 
rangular, and painted with the brightest colours. 
A buckler aud casque after this model, a cuirass 
of wrought metal, after the Greek and Roman 
fashion, or a coat of mail formed of iron rings, af¬ 
ter the manner of Gaul (Varr. L. L. iv. 20); an 
enormous sabre hanging on the right thigh, and 
suspended by chains of irou or brass from a belt 
glittering with gold aud silver, aud adorned with 
coral; a collar, bracelets, rings of gold around the 
arm and on the middle finger (Pliny, xxxiii. 1); 
trousers; a sagum hanging from the shoulder; and 
long red moustaches — such was the Gallic war¬ 
rior. 

Hardy, daring, impetuous, born, as it were, for 
martial achievements, the Gallic race possessed, 
at the same time, an ingeuious and active tnrn 
of mind. They were not slow in equalling their 
Phoenician and Grecian instructors in the art of 
mining. The same superiority to which the Span¬ 
iards had attained in tempering steel, the Gauls 
acquired in the preparation of brass. Antiquity 
assigns to them the hononr of various useful in¬ 
ventions, which had hitherto escaped the earlier 
civilization of the East and of Italy. The process 
of tinning was discovered by the Bituriges ; that 
of veneering by the Aedui (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 17). 
The dyes, too, of Gaul were not without reputa¬ 
tion (Pliny, viii. 48). In agriculture, the wheel- 
plough and boulter were Gallic discoveries (Pliny, 
H. N. xviii. 18; xviii. 11). With the Gauls, too, 
originated the employment of marl for enriching 
the soil (Pliny, xviii. 6 foil.). The cheeses of Mouut 
Lozfcre, among the Gabali; those of Nemausus; aud 
two kinds made among the Alps, became, in time, 
much sought after by the inhabitants of Italy 
(Pliny, xi. 49). The Gauls also prepared various 
kinds of fermented drinks, such as barley-beer, 
called eervisia (Pliny, xxii. 15); and likewise an¬ 
other kind of beer, made from corn, and in which 
honey, cumin, and other ingredients were miu- 
gled. (See Cekvisia. ) The froth of beer was 
employed as a means for leavening bread: it was 
used also as a cosmetic, aud the Gallic women fre¬ 
quently applied it to the face, under the belief that 
it imparted a freshness to the complexion (Pliny, 
xxii. 25). It was from the Greeks of Massilia that 
they learned the process of making wine, as well 
as the culture of the grape. 

The dwellings of the Gauls, spacious and of a 
round form, were constructed of posts and hurdles, 
and covered with clay both within and without; 
a large roof, composed of oak-shingles and stubble, 
or of straw cut and kneaded with clay, covered the 


whole (Vitruv. i. 1). Gaul contained both open 
villages and cities: the latter, surrounded by walk, 
were defended by a system of fortification, of which 
we find no example elsewhere. Caesar gives a de¬ 
scription of these ramparts (R. G. vii. 23). To the 
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north and east, among the more savage tribes, 
there were no cities properly so called ; the inhab¬ 
itants resided for the most part in large enclosures 
formed of trunks of trees. 

It was, as has been already remarked, in war, 
and iu the arts applicable to war, that the genius 
of the Gauls displayed itself to moat advantage. 
This people made war a regular profession, while 
the management of arms became their favonrite 
employment. To have a fine martial mien, to re¬ 
tain for a long period strength and agility of body, 
was not only a point of houonr for individuals, but 
a duty to the State. At regular intervals, the 
young men went to measure their size by a girdle 
deposited with the chief of the village, and those 
whose corpulence exceeded the official standard 
were severely reprimanded as idle and intemper¬ 
ate persons, aud were, besides, punished with a 
heavy fine. Iu preparing for foreign expeditions, 
a chieftain of acknowledged valour generally 
formed a small army around him, consisting, for 
the most part, of adventurers and volunteers who 
had flocked to his standard; these were to share 
with him whatever booty might be obtained. In 
internal wars, however, or defensive ones of any 
importance, levies of men were forcibly made; 
and severe punishments were inflicted on the re¬ 
fractory, such as the loss of noses, ears, an eye, or 
some one of the limbs (Cues. R. G. vi. 4). If any 
dangerous crisis arrived, the supreme chief con¬ 
vened an armed council (Caes. B . G. v.66). All per¬ 
sons able to bear arms were compelled to assemble 
at the place and day indicated, for the purpose of 
deliberating ou the situation of the country, of 
electing a chief, aud of discussing the plan of cam¬ 
paign. It was expressly provided by law that the 
individual who came last to the place of rendezvous 
should be cruelly tortured iu the preseuce of the 
assembled multitude (Caes. B. G. v. 66). This form 
of assembly was, however, of rare occurrence, aud 
was only resorted to in the last extremity. Nei¬ 
ther infirmities nor age freed the Gallic noble from 
the necessity of accepting or seekiug military 
commands. Oftentimes were seeu, at the bead of 
the forces, chieftains hoary and almost enfeebled 
by age, who could even scarcely retain their seat* 
on the horse which supported them (Hirt. B. G. 
viii. 12). This people would have believed that 
they dishonoured their aged w-arriors by making 
them die elsewhere than ou the field of battle. 
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To the ferocity of the attack and to the violence 
of the first shock were reduced nearly all the 
military tactics of the Gauls ou level ground and 
in pitched battle. In the mountaiuous regions, on 
the other band, and especially in the vast and thick 
forests of the North, war had a close resemblance 
to the chase: it was prosecuted iu small parties, 
by ambuscades and all sorts of stratagems; and 
dogs, trained up to pursne men, tracked out and 
aided in conquering the foe (Silius Ital. x. 77; 
Ovid, Met . i. 533; Mart. iii. 47). A Gallic array 
generally carried along with it a multitude of 
chariots for the baggage, which embarrassed its 
march (Hirt. B. G. viii. 14; Caes. B. G. i. 51). 
Each warrior bore a bundle of straw, put up like 
a sack, on which he was accustomed to sit in the 
encampment, or even in the line of battle while 
waitiug the signal to engage (Hirt. B . G. viii. 15). 

The Gauls, like other nations, for a long period 
were in the habit of killing their prisoners of war, 
either by crucifixion, or by tying them to trees as 
a mark for their weapons, or by consigning them 
to the flames amid cruel rites. Long prior, how¬ 
ever, to the second century of onr era, these bar¬ 
barous practices were laid aside, aud the captives 
of transalpine nations had nothing to fear bnt ser¬ 
vitude. Another custom, not less savage, that of 
cutting off the heads of their slain enemies ou the 
field of battle, was not slower in disappearing. It 
was long a settled rule in all wars that the victo¬ 
rious army should possess itself of such trophies 
as these; the common soldiers fixed them on the 
points of their spears, the horsemen wore them 
suspended by the hair from their horses; and in 
this way the conquerors returned to their homes, 
making the air resound with their triumphal 
shouts. Each one then hastened to nail np these 
hideous testimonials of his valour to the gate of 
his dwelling; and, as the same thing was done 
with the trophies of the chase, a Gallic village 
bore a strong resemblance to a charnel-house. 
Carefully embalmed and saturated with oil of ce¬ 
dar, the heads of hostile chieftains aud of famous 
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warriors were deposited iu large coffers, and ar¬ 
ranged by their possessor according to the date of 
acquisition. Sometimes the skull, cleansed and set 
in gold or silver, served as a cnp iu the temples, or 
circulated iu the festivities of the banquet, and the 
guest-s drank out of it to the glory of the victor and 
the triumphs of their country. These fierce and 
brutal manners prevailed for a long period over the 
whole of Ganl. Civilization, in its onward march, 
abolished them by degrees, until, at the commence¬ 
ment of the second century, they were confined to 
the savage tribes of the North and West. It was 
there that Posidonius fonnd them still existing in 
all their vigour, when the sight of so many hnmau 


heads, disfigured by outrages and blackened by 
the air and the rain, roused in him mingled emo¬ 
tions of horror aud disgust. 

The Gauls affected, as more manly in its charac¬ 
ter, a strong and rough tone of voice (Diod. Sic. v. 
31). They conversed bnt little, aud by means of 
short and concise phrases, which the constant us© 
of metaphors and hyperboles rendered obscure 
and almost unintelligible to strangers. But, when 
once animated by dispute, or incited by something 
that was calculated to interest or arouse, at the 
head of armies or iu political assemblies, they ex¬ 
pressed themselves with copiousness and fluency. 

The Gauls, in general, were accused of drinking 
to excess—a habit which took its rise both iu the 
grossness of their manners and in the wants of a 
cold and humid climate. The Massilian and Ital¬ 
ian traders were not slow in furnishing the neces¬ 
sary means for the indulgence of this vice. Car¬ 
goes of wine found their way, by means of the 
navigable rivers, into the very heart of the coun¬ 
try. Drink was also conveyed over land iu wagons 
(Diod. Sic. v. 26). About the first century, how¬ 
ever, of our era, drunkenness began gradually to 
disappear from among the higher classes, and to 
be confined to the lower orders, at least with the 
nations of the South and East. 

Milk aud the flesh of animals, especially that of 
swine, formed the principal food of the Gauls. 
A curions account of their repasts is given by Po¬ 
sidonius ( ap . Athen. iv. p. 13). After au excessive 
indulgence in the pleasures of the banqnet, they 
loved to seize their arms and defy each other to 
the combat. At first it was oulv a sportive en¬ 
counter; but, if either party chanced to be wound¬ 
ed, passion got so far the better of them that, uuless 
separated by their friends, they continued to en¬ 
gage till one or the other of them was slain. So 
far, indeed, did they carry their contempt of death 
and their ostentatious display of courage, that they 
might be seen agreeing, for a certain sum of money 
or for so many measures of wine, to let themselves 
be slain by others; mounted on some elevated 
place, they distributed the liquor or gold among 
their most intimate friends, aud then reclining ou 
their bucklers, presented their throats to the sw ord 
(Posidou. 1. c.). Others made it a poiut of honour 
not to retire from their dwellings when falling in 
upon them, nor from the flames, nor from the tides 
of ocean aud the inundations of rivers; and it is 
to this foolish daring that the Gauls owed their 
fabulous renown of being an impious race, who 
lived in open war with nature. 

The working of mines, and certain monopolies 
enjoyed by the heads of tribes, had placed in 
the hands of some individuals enormous capital; 
hence the reputation for opulence which Gaul en¬ 
joyed at the period of the Roman invasion, aud 
eveu still later. It was the Peru of the ancient 
world. The riches of Gaul even passed into a 
proverb (Ioseph. ii. 28; Pint. Caes.; Suet. Caes. r 
etc.). Posidonius makes mention of a certain 
Luern or Luer (Aovcpvtor, Posidon. ap. Athen. iv. 
p. 13; Aowptor, Strab. 191), king of the Arverni, who 
caused a shower of gold and silver to descend 
upon the crowd as often as he appeared iu public. 
He also gave entertainments in a rude style of bar¬ 
barian magnificence; a large space of ground was 
enclosed for the purpose, aud cisterns were dng in 
it, which were filled with wine, inead, and beer. 

Properly speaking, there was no domestic union 
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or family intercourse among tbe Gallic nations; 
the women were held in dependence and servi¬ 
tude. The husband had the power of life and 
death over his wife as well as over his offspring. 
When a person of high rank suddenly died, and 
the cause of his death was not clearly ascertained, 
his wife or wives (for polygamy was practised 
among the rich) were seized and put to the tor¬ 
ture ; if the least suspicion was excited of their 
haviug been privy to his death, the victims per¬ 
ished in the midst of the flames, after the most 
frightful punishments (Caes. B. G. vi. 19). One 
custom, however, shows that even then the con¬ 
dition of women had undergone some degree of 
melioration: this was the community of goods 
between husband and wife. The children re¬ 
mained under the care of their mother until the 
age of puberty (Caes. B. G, vi. 18). 

Among some nations of Belgic Gaul, where the 
Rhine was an object of superstitious adoratiou, 
a curious custom prevailed; the river was made 
the means of testing the fidelity of the wives. 
When a husband had doubts respecting its pater¬ 
nity, he took the uew-born iufant, placed it on a 
board, aud exposed it to the current of the stream. 
If the plank and its helpless burden floated safely 
upon the waters, the result was deemed favoura¬ 
ble, and all the father’s suspicions were dissipated. 
If, on the contrary, the plank began to siuk, tbe 
infant perished, and the parent’s suspicions were 
confirmed. 

Government and Religion. —Two privileged 
orders ruled in Gaul over the rest of the population 
—the priests and the nobles. The people at large 
were divided into two classes—the inhabitants of 
the country aud the residents of cities. The for¬ 
mer of these constituted the tribes or clients ap¬ 
pertaining to noble families. The client cultivat¬ 
ed his patron’s domains, followed his standard in 
war, and was bouud to defend him with his life. 
To abandon his patron in the hour of peril w'as re¬ 
garded as the blackest of crimes. The residents 
of cities, on the other hand, found themselves be¬ 
yond the coutrol of this system of clientship, and, 
consequently, enjoyed greater freedom. Below 
the mass of the people were the slaves, who do 
not appear, however, to have been at any time 
very numerous. 

When we examine attentively the character of 
the facts relative to the religious belief of Gaul, 
we are led to recoguize the existence of two 
classes of ideas, two systems of symbols and super¬ 
stitions entirely distinct from each other; in a 
word, two religions—one, altogether reasonable in 
its character, based on the personification of nat¬ 
ural phenomena aud recalling by its forms much of 
the polytheism of Greece; the other, founded on 
a material, metaphysical, mysterious, aud sacer¬ 
dotal pantheism, presenting at least a superficial 
couformity with the religions of the East. This 
latter has received the name of Druidism, from 
the Druids, who were its first founders and 
priests; the other system has been called the 
Gallic Polytheism. (See Druidae.) Druidism 
was said to have been established in Gaul by Hens 
or Hesns, a warrior aud law-giver who was sub¬ 
sequently deified. The polytheistic system which 
prevailed, more especially in Southern Gaul, was 
fundamentally like that of the Greeks and Romans 
themselves. In its list of deities were Taraun, 
the god of thunder, the Gallic Zeus, though in 


parts of Gaul Hesus held this supremacy; Penoiu, 
the god of the mountains (Livy, xxi. 38); Bel or 
Belew, the suu-god, the Gallic Apollo (Anson. 
Carm. 2); Teutates, the Gallic Hermes, presiding 
over the useful arts and commerce (Minuc. Fel. 30; 
Lactant. Div. Inst. i. 21); Ogmius, represented as 
leading a train of captives by chains of gold and 
amber proceeding from his mouth, typifying the 
power of eloquence; and Arduenna, tbe goddess 
of the forests. These deities, as was natural, were 
identified by Caesar with the gods of the Roman 
system (Caes. B. G. vi. 7). 
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This resemblance between the two systems of 
religion changed into identity when Gaul, subject¬ 
ed to the dominion of Rome, had felt for some 
years the influence of Roman ideas. It was then 
that the Gallic polytheism, honoured and favoured 
by the emperors, ended its career by becoming to¬ 
tally merged in the polytheism of Italy; while, on 
the other hand, Druidism, its mysteries, its doc¬ 
trine, and its priesthood, were utterly proscribed. 
See Druidae. 

General History. —The history of Gaul di¬ 
vides itself naturally iuto four periods. The first 
of these comprises the movements of tbe Gallic 
tribes while yet in their nomadic state. None of 
the races of the West ever passed through a more 
agitated or brilliant career. Their course em¬ 
braced Europe, Asia, aud Africa; their name is 
recorded with terror in the aunals of almost every 
natiou. They burned Rome ; they wrested Mace¬ 
donia from the veteran legions of Alexander; they 
forced Thermopylae aud pillaged Delphi; they 
then proceeded to pitch their tents on the plains 
of the Troad, in the broad parks of Miletus, on 
the borders of the Sangarins, and those of the 
Nile. They besieged Carthage, meuaced Memphis, 
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and numbered among their tributaries the most 
powerful monarchs of the East; they founded in 
Upper Italy a powerful empire, and in the bosom 
of Phrygia they reared another—Galatia, which for 
a long time exercised its sway over the whole of 
Lower Asia. See Galatia. 

During the Second Period—that of their seden¬ 
tary state—we see the gradual development of 
social, religious, and political iustitutions, conform¬ 
able to their peculiar character as a people; in¬ 
stitutions original in their nature, and a civilizatiou 
full of movement and of life, of which Transalpine 
Gaul often the purest and most complete model. 
One might say, in following the animated scenes 
of this picture, that the theocracy of India, the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, and the Atheni¬ 
an democracy bad met on the same soil for the 
purpose of contending with each other and reign¬ 
ing by turns. Soon this civilization undergoes a 
change; foreigu elements are introduced, brought 
in by commerce, by the relations of neighbour¬ 
hood, by reaction from subjugated nations. Hence 
arose and multiplied a variety of social combina¬ 
tions. In Italy it is the Roman influence that ex¬ 
erts itself on the manners and institutions of the 
Gauls; in the south of Gaul it is that of the Mas- 
si! iots ; while iu Phrygia one finds a most singular 
compound of Gallic, Grecian, and Phrygian civili¬ 
zation. To this succeeds the Third Period in the 
history of the Gallic race—that of national strug¬ 
gles and subjugation. By a singular coincidence, 
it is always by the Roman sword that the power 
of the Gallic tribes is destined to fall; in propor¬ 
tion as the Roman dominion exteuds, that of the 
Gauls recedes and declines. It would seem, in¬ 
deed, that the victors and the vanquished, in the 
battle on the banks of the Allia, followed each 
other over the whole earth to decide the aucient 
quarrel of the Capitol. In Italy, the Cisalpine 
Gauls were reduced, but only after two centuries 
of obstinate resistance. When the rest of Asia 
had submitted to the yoke, the Galatae still de¬ 
fended against Rome the indepeudence of the 
East. Gaul eveutually fell, but through complete 
cxhaustiou, after a century of partial conflicts and 
nine yeare of general war under Caesar. Finally, 
the names of Caractacus aud Galgacus shed a 
splendour on the last and ineffectual efforts of 
Keltic freedom. It is everywhere an unequal 
conflict between ardent and undisciplined valour 
on the one hand, and cool and steady perseverance 
on the other. The Fourth Period comprehends the 
organization of Gaul into a Roman province, and 
the gradual assimilatiou of transalpine manners 
to the customs and institutions of Italy—a work 
commenced by Augustus and completed by Clau¬ 
dius. See Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois (1827, last 
ctl. 1872); the Recueil des Historians des Gaules et 
de la France , edited by Bouquet and others, 26 
vols. (1738-1885); Marin de Tyr, La France avant 
Cesar (Paris, 1865); De la Forte Maison, Les Francs 
{Paris, 1868); Godwin, Hist, of France, vol. i. (New 
York, 1860), the best account of ancient Gaul in 
the English language; Martin, Histoire de France 
(4th ed. 1865); Fauriel, Histoire de la Gaule Meri¬ 
dionals (Paris, 1836); Conlanges, Histoire des In - 
stitutiones Politiques de VJncienne France (Paris, 
1877); and the authors cited iu the articles Celtae 
. and Druidae (q. v.). 

Gallia Bracata. See Gallia. 

Gallia Ciaalpina. “ Gaul this side of the Alps,” 


with reference to Rome, a name given to the north¬ 
ern part of Italy, as occupied by the Gallic tribes 
which had poured over the Alps into this extensive 
tract of country. It is also called Gallia Cite- 
rior. Livy assigns to these migrations of the 
Gauls as early a date as B.c. 600. Having secure¬ 
ly established themselves in their new possessions, 
they proceeded to make further inroads into vari¬ 
ous parts of Italy, and thus came into contact with 
the forces of Rome. More than two hundred years 
had elapsed from the time of their first invasion, 
when they totally defeated the Roman army on 
the banks of the Allia, and became masters of 
Rome itself. The defence of the Capitol and the 
exploits of Camillus (Livy, v. 47 foil.), or, rather, 
if Polybius be correct (ii. 18), the gold of the van¬ 
quished and the dangers which threatened the 
Gauls at home, preserved the State. From that 
time, the Gauls, though they continued by fre¬ 
quent incursions to threaten and even to ravage 
the territory of Rome, could make no impression 
on that power. Though leagued with the Sam- 
nites and Etruscans, they were almost always un¬ 
successful. Defeated at Sentinum iu Umbria, near 
the Lake Vadimonis in Etruria, and in a still 
more decisive action near the port of Telamo in 
the same province (Polyb. ii. 19 foil.), they soon 
found themselves forced to contend, not for con¬ 
quest, but for existence. The same ill success, how¬ 
ever, atteuded their efforts in their own territory. 
The progress of the Roman arms was irresistible; 
the Gauls were beaten back from the Adriatic to 
the Po, from the Po to the Alps, and soon beheld Ro¬ 
man colonies established and flourishing in many 
of the towns which had so lately been theirs. 
Notwithstanding these successive disasters, their 
spirit, though curbed, was still unsubdued; aud 
when the enterprise of Hannibal afforded them an 
opportunity of retrieving their losses aud wreak¬ 
ing their vengeance ou the foe, they eagerly em¬ 
braced it. It is to their zealous co-operation that 
Polybius ascribes in a great degree the primary 
success of that expedition. By the efficient aid 
which they afforded Hannibal, he was enabled to 
commence operations immediately after he had set 
foot in Italy, and to follow up his early success with 
promptitude and vigour (Polyb. iii. 66). As long as 
this great commander maintained his ground and 
gave employment to all the forces of the enemy, 
the Gauls remained unmolested, and enjoyed their 
former freedom, without being much burdened by 
a war which was waged at a considerable distance 
from their borders; but when the tide of success 
had again changed in favour of Rome and the de¬ 
feat of Hasdrubal, together with other disasters, 
had paralyzed the efforts of Carthage, they once 
more saw their frontiers menaced; Gaul still of¬ 
fered some resistance, even after Carthage itself 
had been obliged to sue for peace; but it was 
weak and unavailing; and about twelve years 
after the termination of the Second Punic War, it 
was brought under entire subjection and became 
a Roman province. Under this condition it con¬ 
tinued to receive various accessions of terri¬ 
tory as the Romans extended their dominions 
towards the Alps, till it comprised the whole of 
that portion of Italy which lies between those 
mountains aud the rivers Magra and Rubicon. It 
was sometimes known by the name of Gallia To- 
gata (Mela, ii. 4 ; Plin. iii. 14), to distinguish it 
from Transalpine Gaul, to which the name of Gal- 
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lia Coraata was applied (Cic. Phil. viii. 9). The 
epithet Togata alludes to the rights of citizenship 
conferred on the natives of the country. The 
towns of Cisalpine Ganl obtained the privileges 
of Latin eities, and, consequently, the right of 
wearing the Roman toga, by a law of Pompeius 
Strabo (Ascon. Com. in Or. in Pison. p. 490), about 
B.C. 88. 

According to Polybius, Cisalpiue Gaul was in¬ 
cluded in the figure of a triangle, which had the 
Alps and Apennines for two of its sides, aud the 
Adriatic, as far as the city of Sena Gallica, for the 
base. This is, however, but a rough sketch. (See 
Italia.) Polybius describes the country as abound¬ 
ing in wine, corn, and every kind of grain, and in 
fine wool. Herds of swine, both for public and 
private supply, were bred in its forests; aud such 
was the abundance of provisions of every kind 
that travellers when at an inn did not find it nec¬ 
essary to agree ou the price of any article which 
they required, but paid so much for the whole 
amount of what was furpished them; and this 
charge, at the highest, did not exceed half a Ro¬ 
man as (Polyb. ii. 15). 

Gallia Comata. See Gallia. 

Gallia Togata. See Gallia Cisalpina. 

Gallia Transalpine. A name given to Gaul 
Proper, to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina. 

Galllcae. Gallic shoes, the French galoches , 
English goloshes. They were low shoes, not reach¬ 
ing quite so high 
as the ankle, had 
one or more thick 
soles, and small up¬ 
per leather, which 
was eutirelv open Gallicaa. (From a sarcophagus, Villa 
- \ Amendola, Rome.) 

over the front of the 

instep, like the modern golosh and the right-hand 
figure in the illustration; or laced in front, and fast¬ 
ened by a ligature round the top, as in the left- 
hand example; whence they are classed among 
the solcae by the Latin writers, to distinguish 
them from the regular calcei , which were close-fit¬ 
ting high-lows that completely enveloped the foot 
and ankle. They were partially adopted at Rome 
before the age of Cicero, aud were worn with the 
lacerna ; but such a style of dress was regarded 
as iudecorous and anti-national (Cic. Phil. ii. 30; 
Gell. xiii. 21). Under the Empire they came into 
more common use, and were made for all classes. 

Gallienus, Publius Licinius Valeiuanus Eg- 
natius. A son of the emperor Valerian, made Caesar 
aud colleague to his father in a.d. 253. He defeated, 
in a great battle uear Mediolanum (Milan), the Ale- 
manni and other northern tribes which had made 
an irruption iutp Upper Italy, and gave evidence on 
that occasion of his personal bravery and abilities. 
He was also well-informed in literature, and was 
both an orator and a poet, winning some distinction 
by an epithalamium. When Valerian was taken 
prisoner by the Persians, a.d. 260, Gallienus took 
the reins of government, and was acknowledged 
as Augustus. He appears to have then given 
himself up to debauchery aud the company of 
profligate persons, neglecting the interests of the 
Empire, and takiug no pains to effect the release 
of his father from the hard captivity in which he 
died. The barbarians attacked the Empire on ev¬ 
ery side, revolts broke out in various provinces, 



where several commanders assumed the title of 
emperor, while Gallienus was loitering at Rook? 
with his favourites. Yet now and then he seemed 
to awaken from his torpor at the news of the ad¬ 
vance of the invaders; and, putting himself at the 
head of the legions, he defeated Ingenuns, who had 
usurped the imperial title in Ulyricum. Gallienus 
disgraced his victory by horrible cruelties. Mean- 
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time Probus, Aurelianus,and other able commanders 
were strenuously supporting the hononr of the Ro¬ 
man arms in the East, where Odenatus of Palmyra 
acted as a useful ally to the Romans against the 
Persians. Usurpers arose iu Egypt, in the Gauls, in 
Thrace, iu almost every proviuce of the Empire, 
from which circumstance this period has been styled 
the Reign of the Thirty Tyrants. At last Aurvo- 
lus, a man of obscure birth, some say a Dacisu 
shepherd originally, but a brave soldier, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the troops in Ulyricum, en¬ 
tered Italy, took possession of Mediolanum, and 
even marched against Rome while Gallienus was 
absent. Gallienus returned quickly, repulsed An- 
reolns, aud defeated him in a great battle, near 
the Addua, after which the usurper shut himself 
up in Mediolanum. Here he was besieged by 
Gallienus; but, during the siege (a.d. 268), the em¬ 
peror was murdered by conspirators (Aurel. Vief. 
33; Eutrop. ix.8; Trebell. Poll. Oallitn., Zonaras, 
xii. 24 foil.). The reign of Gallieuus is memorable 
for the plague that swept over the Empire. During 
its height, it is said that there were 5000 deaths 
daily iu the city of Rome; while the population 
of Alexandria was diminished nearly two thirds- 
The plague was followed by a general famine. 

Gallina. A fowl; a chicken. Of the different 
species of domestic fowls, the most important wrre 
gallinae , which were divided into three classes: 
(a) gallinae rillaticae , the common chickeu; 
linae Africanae or Numidicae , the same probably 
with the ficXcaypi&cs of the Greeks ; and (cl gelli- 
nae rusticae. The last were found in great abnn- 
dance in the Insula Gallinaria, but it is so difficult 
to determine from the descriptions transmitted t*» 
us what they really were, that it is uncertain wheth¬ 
er they ought to be regarded as pheasants, as red- 
legged partridges, as wood-grouse, or as some spe¬ 
cies of game different from any of these. The 
Africanae, always scarce and dear, were treated 
almost exactly iu the same manner as peacocks, 
and never became of importance to the farmer. 
The rusticae are little spoken of except as object* 
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•of cariosity, and Columella declares that they 
would not breed in confinement. 

Among the breeds celebrated for fighting were 
the Tanagrian, the Rhodian, and the Chalcidian ; 
hut these were not the most profitable for the 
market. The points of a good barn-yard fowl are 
minutely described by Varro, Columella, and Pal- 
lariitiB. Some were permitted to roam about (ra- 
gae) during the day, and pick up what they could, 
but the greater number were constantly shut up 
clausa*) in a poultry-yard ( gallinarium , opvtdofio- 
o-khov), which was an enclosed court ( saeptum ) with 
.a warm aspect, strewed with sand or ashes where¬ 
in they might burrow, and covered over with a 
net. It contained hen-houses (careae), to which 
they retired at night and roosted upon poles 
stretched across (perticae) for their convenience, 
nests ( cubilia ) for the laying bens being coustruct- 
-ed along the walls. The whole establishment was 
under the control of a poultryman (aviarius custoa 
•or curator gallinarius). 

Chickens, when fattened for sale, were shut up 
in dark, narrow cribs, light and motion being un¬ 
favourable to the process; or each bird was swung 
separately in a basket, with a small hole at each 
end, one for the head, the other for the rump, 
and bedded upon the softest hay or chatf, but so 
•cramped in space that it could not turn round. 
In this state it was crammed with wheat, lin¬ 
seed, barley-meal kneaded with water into small 
lumps ( turundae), and other farinaceous food, the 
operation requiring from twenty to twenty-five 
-days (Van*, iii. 9; Colum. viii. 2, etc., 12; Plin. H. 
A'.x. $ 46 foil.; Pallad. i. 27, 29). 

Gallinaria. (1) An island off the coast of Li¬ 
guria, celebrated for the number of its hens, whence 
its name (Varro, R. R. iii. 9,17). (2) Silva, a for¬ 

est of pine-trees near Cumae in Campania (Cic. Ad 
Fam. ix. 23). 

Gallinarium (opvtdofioo-Kt'iov). A poultry-yard. 
•See Gallina. 

Gallio, Iunius. (1) A Roman rhetorician, the 
friend of the elder Seneca, whose son he adopted. 
He was put to death by Nero. (2) The son of the 
•elder Seneca, adopted by the preceding. 

Gallius, Quintus. A Roman who stood for the 
praetorship in B.c. 64. As a result of the election, 
he was accused of bribery by M. Calidins, and de¬ 
fended by Cicero in an oration of which only frag¬ 
ments remain. He was praetor in B.c. 63, and 
presided at the trial of C. Cornelius. His son, Q. 
Hallies, was praetor in B.c. 43, and was put to 
•death by the Second Triumvirate. 

Gallograecia. See Galatia. 

Gallows. See Crux. 

Galina (rdAAoff). A river in Galatia, falling into 
the Sangarius, near Pessinus. From it the priests 
of Cybel£ are said to have obtained their name of 
Galli. See Galli ; Rhea. 

Gallus, Sulpicius. (1) A distinguished orator, 
was praetor B.c. 169, and consul 166, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served as tribune 
of the soldiers under Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia, 
and during this campaign predicted an eclipse of 
the moon. (2) C. Cornelius, was born at Forum 
lulii (Fr6jus) in Gaul, of poor parents,’about B.c. 66. 
He went to Italy at an early age, and began his 
-career as a poet when he was about twenty years 
of age. He had already attained considerable dis- 
23* 


tinction at the t ime of Caesar’s death, 44; and upon 
the arrival of Octaviauus iu Italy after that event, 
Gallus embraced his party, and soon acquired great 
influence with him. In 41 he was one of the tri¬ 
umvirs appointed by Octavianus to distribute 
lauds in the north of Italy among his veterans, and 
on that occasion he afforded protection to the in¬ 
habitants of Mantua and to Vergil. He afterwards 
accompanied Octaviauus to the battle of Actium, 
31, aud commanded a detachment of the army. 
After the battle, Gallus was sent with the array to 
Egypt, in pursuit of Antony; and when Egypt was 
made a Roman proviuce, Octavianus appointed 
Gallus the first prefect of’the province. He re¬ 
mained in Egypt for nearly four years; but he in¬ 
curred at length the enmity of Octavianus, though 
the exact nature of his offence is uncertain. Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts he spoke of the emperor 
in an offensive and insultiug manner; he erected 
uumerous statues of himself in Egypt, and had his 
own exploits inscribed on the pyramids. The 
Senate deprived him of his estates, and sent him 
into exile; whereupon he put an end to his life by 
falling upon his own sword, B c. 27. The intimate 
friendship existing between Gallus and the most 
eminent men of the time, as Asinius Pollio, Vergil, 
Varus, and Ovid, and the high praise they bestow 
upon him, prove that he was a man of great intel¬ 
lectual powers and acquirements Ovid (Triat. iv. 
10. 5) assigns to him the first place among the Ro¬ 
man elegiac poets; and we know that he wrote a 
collection of elegies in four books, the principal 
subject of which was his love of Lycoris. (See 
Vergil’s Tenth Eclogue.) But all his productions 
have perished; for the four epigrams in the Latin 
Anthology attributed to Gallus could not have 
been written by a contemporary of Augustus. 
Gallus translated into Latin the poems of Eupho- 
rion of Chalcis, but this translation is also lost. 
Some critics attribute to him the poem Ctria, 
usually printed among the works of Vergil. See 
Volker, De C. Galli Vita et Scriptis, pt. i. (Bonn, 
1840), pt. ii. (Elberfeld, 1844); A. Nicolas, De la 
Vie et dee Outrages de C. Gallus (Paris, 1851). 
His story is made the basis of the famous work 
of W. A. Becker on Roman antiquities. See 
Becker. (3) Trebonianus. A Roman emperor, 
who reigned a.d. 251-254. His full name was C. 
Vibiu8 Trebonianus Gallus. He served under 
Decius in the campaign agaiust the Goths, 251, and 
is said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Decius aud his son Herennins. Gallus was 
thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilianus, the 
surviving son of Decius, was nominated as his col¬ 
league. He purchased a peace of the Goths by 
allowing them to retain their plunder, and promis¬ 
ing them a fixed annual tribute. In 253, the 
Goths again invaded the Roman Empire, but they 
were driven back by Aemilianus, whose troops 
proclaimed him emperor in Moesia. Aemilianus 
thereupon marched into Italy; and Gallus was put 
to death by his own soldiers, together with his son 
Volusianus, before any collision had taken place 
between the opposing armies. The name of Gal¬ 
lus is associated with nothing but cowardice and 
dishonour. In addition to the misery produced 
by the inroads of the barbarians during this reign, 
a deadly pestilence broke out in 252, and continued 
its ravages over every part of the Empire for fif¬ 
teen years. 
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Galina (oXcrra/), aXcKTpvwv). The cock; a bird 
not mentioned in the earlier Greek writers, but 
found figured on the silver coins of Samothrace 
and Himera in the sixth century b.c. Athenaeus 
says that it was introduced into Greece from Per¬ 
sia. The cock was used by the Greeks in divina¬ 
tion (see Alectryomantia ), and was carefully 
bred by both the Greeks and Romans for fighting. 
(See Alectryomachia ; Venationes.) The finest 
game-cocks were bred at Rhodes and Tanagra. 
The cock was sacred to Mars and to Aesculapius, 
Nox, and the Lares. 

Gambling. See Ale a. 

Gamelia (yaprjXia). A feast accompanied by 
offerings giveu by the father of a bridegroom or 
by the bridegroom himself to the members of his 
phratry, or rather to the o'ucciot among the phra- 
tores, on which occasion the bride was introduced 
to and enrolled among the phratores (Harpocr. s. v. 
r) tts tovs (fiparopas € la’ayoayrj tcov yvpauccov. Cf. 
Etym. Mag. p. 220, 50 foil.). Thus she became a 
sharer in her husband’s sacra. This ceremony 
probably took place iu the month of Gamelion 
(Mommsen, Heortol. p. 344). In Mommsen’s opin¬ 
ion there is no difference in meaning between rj 
yaprjXia and ra yapr)Xui. 

Gamelion (TaprjXuov). The seventh month of 
the Attic year, answering to the last half of Jan¬ 
uary and the first half of February. Its earlier 
name was A rjvatav. See Calendarium. 

Games. See Lum. 

Gamdxi (ydfiopoi). See Geomori. 

Games ( ydpoe ). See Matrimonium. 

Gandaridae (Tavdapidai), Gandaritae (Tap^apt- 
rat), or Gand&rae (Tapddpai f Skt. Gaudh&ras). An 
Irnliau people, in the middle of the Punjab, be¬ 
tween the rivers Acesines (Chenab) and Hydraotes 
(Ravee), whose king, at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, was a consiu and namesake of the cele¬ 
brated Porus. From them the Afghan city of 
Kandahar gets its name. 

Ganea. A low eating-house, generally used at 
Rome for immoral purposes. See Caupona. 

Gangarldae (Tayyaptdai). A people near the 
mouths of the Ganges. Ptol¬ 
emy assigus them a capital, 
called Ganga Regia, on the 
western side of the Ganges. 

The Gangaridae were allies of 
the Prasii, who lay nearer the 
Indus towards the northwest. 

The united forces of these two 
nations awaited the army of 
Alexander on the other side of 
the Hyphasis; but report made 
them so formidable in numbers 
aud valour that the wearied 
and alarmed Macedonians re¬ 
fused to cross the stream, in 
spite of all the efforts and re¬ 
monstrances of their king (Jus¬ 
tin, xii. 8; Q. Curt. ix. 2; Verg. 

Oeorg. iii. 27). 

Ganges (rJyyqr, Ind. Gangd). 

A famous river of India, which, 
in the language of Hindustan, 
is called Pad da, and is also 
named Burra Gang&, or the 


Great River, and GangA, or the river, by way of 
eminence; and hence the European name of the 
stream is derived. The Sauskrit name of the Gan¬ 
ges (Padda) signifies “ foot,” because the Brahmins, 
in the Vishnu - Purana, make the river to flow 
from the great toe of the left foot of Vishnu, 
the preserving deity. This mighty stream, togeth¬ 
er with the Brahmaputra, whose twin-sister it 
has been denominated, has its source in the vast 
mountains of Thibet. This river was unknown 
to Herodotus, as he does not mention it, thongh 
it became famous a century afterwards. Its 
source was for a long period involved in ob¬ 
scurity. A survey, however, was made by the 
Anglo - Indian government, and it was found to 
issue in a small stream, under the name of Bhagi- 
rathi, from under a mass of perpetual snow, ac¬ 
cumulated on the southern side of the Himalayab 
Mountains. It is computed to be 1557 miles iu 
length, and at five hundred miles from its month 
is, during the rainy season, four miles broad and 
sixty feet deep. Its principal tributaries are the 
Jumna, the Jahnavi, and the Brahmaputra. The 
whole number of streams which flow into it is 
eleven. 

The name is also applied by the ancient writers 
to a large city on the Ganges at its great bend 
towards the east, perhaps the same as Allahabad. 
See India. 

Gangetlcus Sinus (KoXwor Tayyrp-ixos). Now 
the Bay of Bengal, into which the Ganges falls 
(Ptol. i. 13, $ 4). 

Gangra (rdyypa). A city of Paphlagonia, near 
the borders of Galatia. Iu the time of King Deio- 
tarus (q. v.) it was a royal residence, and under the 
Empire, the capital of Paphlagonia. 

Ganymeda ( Tapvprjda ). See HebA. 

Ganymedes (Tapvprfirjs). The son of Troe, king 
of Dardania, brother of Ilus and Assaracus. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer he was carried away by the gods 
for his beauty, to be the cup-bearer of Zens, and 
one of the immortals. In the later legend he is 
carried away by Zens himself iu the shape of an 
eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make amends 
to his father, Zeus presented him with four immor¬ 
tal horses for his chariot. Ganymedes was after- 
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wards regarded as the geuius of the sources of the 
Nile, and the astronomers made him into the con¬ 
stellation Aquarius. The rape of Ganymede was rep¬ 
resented in a group by the sculptor Leochares (q. v.). 

GaoL See Carcer. 

Oarirna (Tapdpri). See Garamantks. 

Garamantes (r apapavres). The southernmost 
people known to the aucients in North Africa, 
dwelt far south of the Great Syrtis in the regiou 
called Phazania (Fezzan), where they had a capi¬ 
tal city, Garama. They are mentioned by Herodo¬ 
tus as a great people (iv. 183). He tells a number 
of curious things about them and their country— 
that the land is fertilized with salt, that their oxen 
have horns bending so far forward as to compel 
them to walk backward os they feed, etc. For 
other notices, see Plin. H. N. v. 5, $ 8; Mela, i. 8. 

Gardens. See Hortus. 

Garganns Mons (to Tdpyavov). The modern 
Monte Gargano; a mountain and promontory iu 
Apulia, on which were oak forests (Hor. farm. ii. 
9,7). 

Gargaphia (rapyatfrta). A valley near Plataea, 
with a fountain of the same name, where Actaeon 
was torn to pieces by his dogs (Ovid, Met. iii. 156). 
The fountain of Gargaphia was situated about a mile 
and a half distant from Plataea, on Mount Cithae- 
ron, towards the Athenian frontier (Herod, ix. 25). 

Garg&ra ( rd Tdpyapa). The southern summit of 
Mount Ida, in the Troad, with a city of the same 
name at its foot (Horn. II. viii. 48). 

Gargettus ( Tapyrjrros ). A (leine of Attica, on 
the northwest slope of Mount Hyuiettus; the 
birthplace of the philosopher Epicurus. See the 
monograph by Young, Gargettus, an Attic Deme , 
in the Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler 
(N. Y. 1894). 

Gargilius Marti alia. A Roman writer, who 
flourished in the third century a.d., and was the 
author of a great work, based upon Greek and 
Latin sources, on agriculture and veterinary 
science. Considerable fragments remain, dealing 
with the treatment of cattle ( De Cura Bourn) and 
the medical uses of herbs and fruit ( Medicina ex 
HoleribHs et Pomis). These fragments are found 
chiefly in the fourth book of the so-called Plinius 
Yalerianus (q. v.). The chief sources of Martialis 
were Dioscorides, Galen, Hippocrates, Aristotle, and 
Celsus. The fragments of the treatise De Cura 
Bourn were edited by Schuch (Donaueschiugeu, 
1857); see also Rose, Anecdota Graeca et Graeco - 
latina (Berliu, 1870). 

Garitea. A people in Aquitauia, neighbours of 
the Ansci (Caes. B . G. iii. 27). 

Garlands. See Corona. 

Qarmantfa or Garamantis. A nymph, mother 
of Iarbas by lupiter. See Yerg. Aen. iv. 198. 

Garments. See Clothing. 

Garret. See Domus, p. 545. 

Gamm (ydpov). A sauce made of the blood and 
eutrails of fish salted, and resembling caviare (Plin. 
H. X. xxxi. $ 43; and Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 46). 

Garumna. Now the Garonne, a river of Gaul, 
w hich rises iu the valley of Arran, to the south of 
Bertrand, among the Pyrenees, and falls into the 
Oceanns Cantabricus, or Bay of Biscay. The gen¬ 
eral course of this river, which extends to about 


250 miles, is northwest. It unites with the Du- 
rauius (Dordogne), below Burdigala (Bourdeaux). 
According to Iulius Caesar’s division of Gallia, 
the Garumna was the boundary of Aquitania, aud 
separated that district from Gallia Celtics. This 
river is navigable toTolosa (Toulouse) (Mela, iii.2). 

Garamni. A Gallic people iu Aquitania, on the 
Garumna. 

Gates. See Ianua ; Porta. . 

Gatheae (Tadcai). A town in Arcadia on the 
river Gatheatas. (Pausan. viii. 34.) 

Gaugamela (ra TavydprjXa). A village of Assy¬ 
ria, in the district of Aturia, and about 500 stadia 
from Arbela (Arrian, vi. 1). The decisive battle 
between Alexander aud Darius took place near 
this spot iu B.c. 331; but, as Arbela was a con¬ 
siderable town, the Greeks chose to distinguish 
the conflict by the name of the latter. Gauga¬ 
mela signified, in Persiau, “ the house of the 
camel,” aud is said to have been so called because 
Darius, the sou of Hystaspes, having escaped upon 
his camel across the deserts of Scythia, wheu 
retreating from the latter country, placed the 
animal here, and devoted the revenue of certaiu 
villages for its maintenance (Plut. Alex . 31). 

Gaulus (yavAor). A large full-bodied vessel 
used either as a goblet (Plaut. Rud. v. 2, 32), a 
milk-pnil (Horn. Od. ix. 223), a water-bucket (He¬ 
rod. vi. 119), etc. 

Gaulus (TaiiXos). (1) A small island adjacent 
to Melit6 or Malta, now called Gozo (Plin. H. X. 
iii. 8). (2) Another below the south shore of Crete, 

now called Gozo of Candia, for distinction’s sake 
from Gozo of Malta. x 

Gaums Mons or Gauranus Mons. A volcanic 
range of mountains in Campania, betweeu Cumae 
and Neapolis, in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, 
producing good wine, and memorable for the de¬ 
feat of the Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, B.c. 
340 (Livy, vii. 32,33). 

Gausdpa, Gaus&pd, and Gaus&pum (y avaamjs). 
A woollen cloth with a long nap on one side, but 
smoother on the other, nsed by both sexes for 
clothing, as well as for table-cloths, napkins, bed¬ 
covers, etc. (Plin. H. N. viii. 73; Ovid, A. A. ii. 300; 
Mart. xiv. 152). The name is also used of wigs of 
light flaxeu hair—a colour much admired by the 
Roman ladies. See Cauendrum ; Coma. 

Gauze. See Co a Vestis. 

Gaza (rdfa). (1) One of the five Philistine prin¬ 
cipalities, situated towards the southern extremity 
of Canaan, about sixteen miles south of Ascalon, 
and a small distance from the Mediterranean. Its 
port was called Gazaeorum Port us. As the name 
of the city of Gaza appears iu the first book of 
Moses (x. 18), Mela must of course be mistaken, 
who says it is of Persiau origin, and states that 
Cambyses made this place his chief magazine in 
the expedition against Egypt (Mela, i. 11). It was, 
however, an important and strongly-fortified place, 
as being situated so near the borders of that coun¬ 
try. Alexander took and pillaged it, after it had 
made a powerful resistance for the space of three 
months (Arrian, ii. 27; Quintus Curtius, iv. 6). An- 
tiochus the Great sacked it, and it was several times 
taken from the Syrians by the Maccabees (loseph ns, 
Ant . Iud. xiii. 21). It was afterwards subjected to 
new losses, so that St. Luke states (Acts, viii. 26) 
that it was, in his time, a desert place. The town 
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was subsequently called Constantia. It is now 
termed by the Arabs, Ghuzzeh. The ancient name 
in Hebrew signifies “strong.” (2) A city in the 
Persian province of Sogdiana. It was one of the 
seven cities that rebelled agaiust Alexander the 
Great in B.c. 328. 

Gazette. See Acta. 

Gd (r i)). See Gaea. 

Gebenna Mona. See Cebenna. 

Gedroaia (rc&pvaia). The farthest province of 
the Persian Empire on the southeast, and one of 
the subdivisions of Ariana, bounded on the west 
by Carman ia, on the north by Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia, on the east by Iudia, or, as the country 
about the lower course of the Iudus was called, 
Indo-Scytbia, and on the south by the Mare Eryth- 
raeum, or Indian Ocean. It is kuown iu history 
chiefly through the distress suffered for want of 
water by the army of Alexauder in passing through 
it (Arrian, Anab. vi. 24). 

Gela (IVAa or IVX 17 ). A city on the south coast 
of Sicily, on a river of the same name, founded by 
Rhodians from Liudus, and by Cretans, B.c. 690. 
It soon obtained great power and wealth; and, in 
582, it founded Agrigentum. Gelon transported 
half of its inhabitants to Syracuse: the place 
gradually fell into decay, and iu the time of Au¬ 
gustus was not inhabited. The poet Aeschylus 
died here. See Gelon. 

Gelanor (TcXdvap). A descendant of Inachus, 
kiug of Argos. When Danaiis, likewise a descend¬ 
ant of Inachus, came to Argos, and laid claim to 
the sovereign power, the citizens were doubtful in 
whose favour they should decide. While they 
were hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which 
were feeding before the city, and killed the bull 
who was defending them. The citizens regarded 
this as a sign from heaven, and, interpreting the 
wolf as meaning Danaiis, they compelled Gelanor 
to retire in his favour. (See Danaus.) In the 
Supplier of Aeschylus, Pelasgus is kiug of Argos. 
He gives Danaiis a friendly welcome, and defends 
him against the boos of Aegyptus. But he is van¬ 
quished by them, retires from the sovereignty 
spontaneously in favour of the stranger, and 
leaves the country. 

Geld&ba. The modern Gelb, below Colon ia 
Agrippina (Cologne), a fortified place of the Ubii, 
on the Rhine, in Lower Germany (Tac. Hist. iv. 26, 
etc.). 

Gellia Gens. A plebeian gens at Rome of Sam- 
nitic origin. To it belonged the generals Gellius 
Statius and Gellins Egnatius. (See Egnatu.) 
The chief branch of the Gellii at Rome bore the 
name Publicola. 

Gellius. (1) Cn. An early Roman historian, a 
contemporary of the Gracchi. His history of Rome, 
though lost, is frequently quoted by the later 
writers. (2) Aulus. A Latin grammarian, born at 
Rome in the early part of the second century, and 
who died at the beginning of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. We have but few particulars of his 
life, though it is known that he studied rhet¬ 
oric under Antonins Inlianns and Sulpicius Apol- 
linaris at Rome, and philosophy under Favorinus 
at Athens, and that, on his return to Rome, while 
still at an early age, he was made one of the cen- 
tumviri or judges in civil causes ( Nod . Att, xiv. 2). 
Gellius has left behind him oue work, entitled 


Nodes Atticae, “ Attic Nights.” It was written, aa 
he informs us in the preface, during the winter 
evenings in Attica, to amnse his children in their 
hours of relaxation. It appears from his own ac¬ 
count that he had been accustomed to keep a com- 
raouplace book, in which he entered whatever he 
heard in conversation, or met with in his private 
reading, that appeared worthy of remembrance. 
Iu composing his Nodes Atticae, he seems merely 
to have copied the contents of his commonplace 
book, with a little alteration in the language, but 
without any attempt at classification or arrange¬ 
ment. It is, in fact, a huge scrap-book containing 
anecdotes and arguments, bits of history and pieces 
of poetry, and dissertations on various points in 
philosophy, geometry, aud grammar. Amid much 
that is trifling and puerile, it gives iuformatiou 
oq many subjects relating to antiquity of which 
we must otherwise have been ignorant. It U di¬ 
vided into twenty books, which are still extant, 
excepting the eighth aud the first part of the 
preface to the whole. Of the eighth book, the 
table of contents has come down. He mentions, 
iu the couclusion of his preface, his intention of 
continuing the work, which purpose he probably, 
however, never carried into effect. The style of 
Aulus Gellius is in general uufit for imitation. In 
his fondness for archaisms, he is often carried too 
far, and introduces too many forms of expression 
from the earlier comic poets, whom he seems most 
anxious to take for his models in this respect. 
That he invented, however, any new terms him¬ 
self seems hardly probable. His language, in 
fact, belongs to the so-called African style of 
Latinity, with a mingliug of archaic forms and 
those that are characteristic of the plebeian 
speech. (See African Period of Latinity; 
Sermo Plebeius.) The standard editions of 
Aulus Gellius are those of Carrio (Paris, 1585); 
Gronovius (Leydeu, 1706; revised by Conradi, 
1762); Lion (Gottingen, 1824); and M. Hertz (Ber¬ 
lin, 1883; smaller ed. Leipzig, 1886). The Socles 
Atticae has beeu translated into English by Beloe 
(London, 1800); into French by De Chaumont, 
Flambart, and Buisson (Paris, 1862); and into 
Germrfn by Weiss (Leipzig, 1875). For a valuable 
analysis of the Nodes Atticae , and a critical esti¬ 
mate of Gellius, see Prof. Nettleship’s Essays is 
Latin Literature (Oxford, 1885). On the language, 
see Gorges, De Quibusdam Sermonis Gelt. Proprkta - 
tibus (Halle, 1883); and Cooper, Sermo Plebeius 
(N. Y. 1895). 

Gelon (IVXwf). (1) A native of Gela in Sicily, 
who rose from the station of a private citizeu to be 
supreme ruler of Gela aud Syracuse. He was de¬ 
scended from an aucieut fpmily, which originally 
came from Telos, an island off the coast of Caria, 
and settled at Gela, when it was first colonized by 
the Rhodians. During the time that Hippocrates 
reigned at Gela (b.c. 498-491), Gelon was appoint¬ 
ed commander of the cavalry, and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself in the various wars which Hippoc¬ 
rates carried on against the Grecian cities iu Sicily. 
On the death of Hippocrates, who fell in battle 
against the Sicnli, Gelon seized the supreme power 
(B.c. 491). Soon afterwards a more splendid prize fell 
in his way. The nobles and landholders (ydpop<*\ 
of Syracuse, who had been driven from the city by 
an insurrection of their*slaves, supported by the 
rest of the people, applied to Gelon for assistance. 
This crafty leader, gladly availing himself of the 
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opportunity of extending bis dominions, marched 
to Syracuse, into which he was admitted by the 
popular party (B.c. 485), who had not the means of 
resisting so formidable an opponent (Herod, vii. 
154 foil.). Having thus become master of Syra¬ 
cuse, he appointed his brother Hiero governor of 
Gela, aud exerted all his endeavours to promote 
the prosperity of hiB uew acquisition. In order to 
increase the population of Syracuse, he destroyed 
Camarina, and removed all its inhabitants, to¬ 
gether with a great number of the citizeus of Gela, 
to his favourite city. By his various conquests 
and his great abilities, he became a very powerful 
niouarch; and therefore, when the Greeks expected 
the invasion of Xerxes, ambassadors were sent by 
them to Syracuse, to secure, if possible, his assist¬ 
ance in the war. Gelon promised to send to their 
aid two hundred triremes, twenty thousand heavy¬ 
armed troops, two thousand cavalry, aud six thou¬ 
sand light-armed troops, provided the supreme 
command were given to him. This offer being in¬ 
dignantly rejected by the Lacedaemonian and 
Athenian ambassadors, Gelon sent, according to 
Herodotus, an individual named Cadmus to Delphi, 
with great treasures, and with orders to present 
them to Xerxes if he proved victorious in the com¬ 
ing war ( Herod, vii. 157-164 ). This statement, 
however, was denied by the Syracusans, who said 
that Gelon would have assisted the Greeks, if he 
had not been prevented by an invasion of the Car¬ 
thaginians, with a force amounting to three hun¬ 
dred thousand men, under the command of Hamil- 
car. ThiB great array was entirely defeated near 
Himera by Gelon and Theron, monarch of Agrigen- 
tum, on the same day, according to Herodotus, on 
which the battle of Salamis was fought (Herod, 
vii. 165 foil.). An account of this expedition is 
also given by Diodorus Siculus (xi. 21), who states 
that the battle between Gelon and the Carthagin¬ 
ians was fought ou the same day as that at Ther¬ 
mopylae. There seems, indeed, to have been a 
regular understanding between Xerxes and the 
Carthaginians, in accordance with which the latter 
were to attack the Greeks in Sicily, while the Per¬ 
sian monarch was to move down upon Attica and 
the Peloponnesus. 

Gelon appears to have used with moderation the 
power which he had acquired by violence, aud to 
have endeared himself to the Syracusans by his 
just government, and by the encouragement he 
gave to commerce aud the fiue arts. Plutarch 
states that the Syracusans would not allow his 
statues to be destroyed together with those of the 
other tyrants, when Timoleon became master of 
the city (Plut. Timol.). He died B.c. 478, and was 
succeeded by his brother Hiero (Aristot. Polit. v. 12). 

(2) The son of Hiero II., king of Syracuse, who 
died before his father. 

Gteldni (TtXwoi). A Scythian people, dwelling 
in Sarmatia Asiatics, to the east of the river Ta- 
nals (Don) (Herod, iv. 108). Their chief city was 
called Gelonus. 

Geminus (Tifiivos). A Rhodiau astronomer who 
flourished about B.c. 77, and wrote an extant work 
(H.i<rayotyTj cir ra &atv6fi(va) y a descriptive treatment 
of elementary astronomy. The text is given in 
Haluia’s edition of Ptolemy (Paris, 1819). 

Gelotopoei (ycXomwrbfoO. See PaRASITI. 

Gemma (XiBos ). A precious stone. The art of 
cutting gems was learned by the Greeks, at an 


early period, from the Egyptians, who had prac¬ 
tised it from remote antiquity. The Aethiopians 
used engraved stones as coins (XtBoi «yy tyXvpivoi), 
and eugraved seals may have been used for money 
in Greece prior to the invention of coinage. (See 
Numismatics.) At first the cutting was only con- 



Phoenician Gem. (King Collection.) 


cave, the gems being set in rings and used as seals. 
The subjects are usually human or animal forms, 
especially lions, bulls, and horses. The oldest 
Greek gems, numbers of which have been found 
at Mycenae and Ialysus, are bean-shaped (“ lentic¬ 
ular ”) or pebble-shaped (“glandular”), differing 
thus from the cylinders and scarabs of Assyria 
and Egypt. Cameos or stones carved in relief 
first came into use, it would seem, in the time 



of Alexander the Great, aud were used as orna¬ 
ments. For cameos precious stones of various col¬ 
ours were used, especially the onyx. The layers 
of the stone were so treated that the figures Btood 
out vividly on a dark ground. Mnesarchus of Sa¬ 
mos, the father of the philosopher Pythagoras 
(about B.c. 600) is the oldest Greek jeweller whose 
name has come down to us. In the fourth centu- 




ArtemU. Perm a. 

Gem8 from Pompeii. (Naples Museum.) 
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ry B.c. the most celebrated master was Pyrgoteles, 
the only artist whom Alexander the Great w ould 
ullow to cut his likeness. In the age of Augustus 
we hear of Dioscorides, who cut the emperor’s like¬ 
ness on a stone which was used as a seal by the 
succeeding Caesars. The Etruscans and Romans 
took up the art very early, but never attained the 
same perfection as the Greeks, importing gems 
largely from both Greece and Egypt. The scarab 
or beetle - shaped gems, so little valued by the 
Greeks, were intensely admired by the Etruscans, 
whose art in so many respects exhibits Egyptian 
characteristics. 


Dancing Satyr. Satyr with infant Dlonyiu*. 

Cameos. (Naples Museum.) 

The fashion of making collections of beautiful 
gems arose as early as the Grst century B.c. The 
intaglios, or cut stones, have come down to us in 
greater numbers than auy of the monuments of 
ancient, art. Those which belonged to the ad¬ 
vanced periods of style present examples of the 
most beautiful workmanship, the most original 
composition, and the most interesting subjects, 
the latter being mainly taken from mythology. 
Among the remaining Greek cameos an important 
place, both for size aud beauty, must be given to 
the Gonzaga Cameo in St. Petersburg. This, it 
has been conjectured, represents the bust of Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphus and Arsinod, his sister and w ife ; 
though it more probably commemorates Nero and 
Agrippina. The largest and most splendid of the 
cameos which have come down from the Roman 
period are those at Vienna and Paris, represent¬ 
ing, in groups aud figures, the family of Augustus. 
Gems engraved with humorous designs were called 
grylli. (See Antiphilus.) These usually com¬ 
bined half a dozen incongruous forms arranged 
into the semblance of some 
well-kuown object, aud oc¬ 
casionally with a hidden 
meaning. Thus, the accom¬ 
panying example from a 
gem in the King Collection 
is made up of a wolf, a 
boar, aud a lizard so blended 
as to form a helmet, the em¬ 
blems respectively of Mars, 
Minerva, and Mercury. 

Whole vessels were some¬ 
times made of single stones, 
and adorned with reliefs. An instance is the Man¬ 
tuan Vase now at Brunswick, 6^ inches high, 
inches thick, consisting of a single onyx. The 
lid, handle, and base are of gold. Two parallel , 
lines of gold divide the surface into three parts, 
the middle one of which has twelve figures, repre- , 
sen ting the festival of the Thesmophoria, in three ' 
groups ; while the highest and lowest are adorned 


with leaves, flowers, ears of corn, fruits, bulls' 
heads, and other objects connected with the wor- 
ship of Demeter. Works of this kind were sometimes 
made of coloured glass. The most celebrated in¬ 
stance of this sort is the Portland Vase, found filled 
with ashes in the tomb of Alexander Sevenis,and 
now in the British Museum. Its height is about 
10 inches. The material is a dark blue transpar¬ 
ent glass, with beautiful reliefs iu white opaque 
euaiuel. 

Herodotus (vii. 69) speaks of a sharp stone as 
being used iu eugraviug gems. Many of the au- 
cieut gems, especially those used as coius, were 
engraved with obsidiau, of which kuives were 
made. A minute metal disk with a sharp edge 
aud worked by a drill was used in cuttiug the 
deeper parts of the pattern. (Cf. Pliny, H. S. xxvii. 
76; and Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology 
pp. 147-148). A sort of emery-powder (smyn«) was 
employed to charge the tools. The crustae of dia¬ 
monds and fragments of ostracitis were used as 
diamond-points. 

For some account of the extraordinary profusion 
of precious stones iu the East and amoug the 
successors of Alexander, see Diod. Sic. xviii. 26; 
Athen. xi. p. 781; Strab. xv. p. 718, aud other pas¬ 
sages quoted by Krause, Pyrgoteles , p. 113. The 
extravagant luxury of the Romans of the Empire 
rivalled that of the Diadochi. 



The Gonzaga Cameo. Nero and Agrippina (?) (Sar¬ 
donyx, Russian Imperial Cabinet.) 

Pearls and emeralds were the favourite stones 
of the Romans. Iulius Caesar gave Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, a pearl worth 6,000,000 sesterces 
($240,000). The famous pearl which Cleopatra dis¬ 
solved and drank was one of a pair set in ear-rings, 
and worth 10,000,000 sesterces ($400,000). Claudius 
Aesopus, son of the great actor, iu imitation of this 
feat, did the same thing, snatching, however, the 
gem from the ear of Caecilia Metella, a beauty of 
the day. Caligula wore pearls on his shoes; Nero 
had them sprinkled over his bed-coverings. Pliny 
tells how, at a wedding party—a rather quiet af¬ 
fair— Lollia Paulina, the wife of Caligula, was 
covered with pearls and emeralds which shone 
in alternate rows on her head, neck, and fingers, 

I and of which the cost was 40,000,000 sesterces 
| ($1,600,000), as she proved by showing to him the 
I recei pted bills for them. “ Pearls,” he says in anotb- 
' er place, “ are the quintessence of extravagance* 
Claudius used an emerald as au eye-glass with 
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which to watch the circus games. The opal was 
also lunch admired, and Pliny tells how one Nonius 
was proscribed by Antony the triumvir so that he 
might be robbed of a magnificent opal in his pos¬ 
session. Pliny also speaks of the ruby ( carbun - 
cuius ) aud the amethyst as much esteemed. (See 
Amethystus.) The ancients perhaps knew of the 
diamond, but could not have properly valued it, 
since the art of polishing and cutting it was not 
learned uutil it was discovered iu modern times 
by Berquier of Bruges in the fifteenth century. 
(See Adamas. ) Besides being worn in rings, gems 
were set in armillae or bracelets in many forms, 
iuclnding spirals and bangles; iu monilia or neck¬ 
laces of cousecutive rows, one found at Pompeii 
having seventy-oue peudants; and in ear-rings. 
(See Inauris.) Jewels also profusely adorned the 
drinking-cups used at banquets, and the dainty 
little boxes of gold and silver used by the ladies 
in the mysteries of their toilets. 

As might be expected, there was a large traffic 
in imitations of the precious stones, executed in 
both paste aud glass, and with much fidelity. 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 197) speaks of “ glass jewels iu 
cheap rings ” for the lower classes; and there exist 



tro*. 

P«1ra*. Thetlt. PoMldoo. 

The Portland Vase (British Museum.) 


to-day at Rome collections of these imi¬ 
tations which caunot be distinguished 
from the genuine stoues by the eye. 
(See Vitrum. ) The stone most suc¬ 
cessfully copied was the emerald, but 
we hear of counterfeits of the ame¬ 
thyst, ruby, and sapphire. 

This passion ou the part of the 
wealthy for precious stones was nat¬ 
urally favourable to the growth of 
minernlogical knowledge. Pliny quotes 
a large number of writers who had 
treated of gems between Theophrastus 
and himself. Some of these writers 
seem to have had a personal knowl¬ 
edge of India. Pliny devotes the final 
book of his Historia Naturalis to gems, 
regarding them as the most perfect 
works of nature. The book consists 
of an historical introduction ($$ 1-5); 
of au. account of the most important 
gems, arranged by colours ($$ 6-54); 
aud an account of minor gems in al¬ 
phabetical order. The book concludes 
with a few general instructions for 
detecting fraud. This book, which is 
the best representative of ancieut science in this 
branch of mineralogy, shows us that the an¬ 
cients were remarkably close observers of gems, 
availing themselves of all methods, short of chem¬ 
ical analysis and other instruments of modern phys¬ 
ical research. Moreover, iu the case of precious 
stones, minuteness of observation was stimulated 
by the desire of guarding against or of committing 
a fraud ( H . A r . xxxvii. $ 197 foil.). Besides a mi¬ 
nute study of colours of gems, frequently illus¬ 
trated by Pliny’s felicitous comparisons, the tests 
enumerated involve a study of weight, consisten¬ 
cy (corpus), hardness, conductivity, transparency, 
diffractive power, friction, taste, and smell. 

There are no traces iu Theophrastus of magical 
properties attributed to gems. 

In Pliny, the doctrines of the 
Magi are frequently quoted, 
but usually with ridicule. 

Some of the medicinal virtues 
of gems apparently accepted 
by Pliny may appear little bet¬ 
ter thau the doctrines of the 
Magi. But while Pliny is uot 
in a position to criticise the 
alleged virtues of gems applied 
as medicine,he consistently re¬ 
jects their supernatural pow¬ 
ers under other conditions. 

The magical system is seen 
fully developed in the Lithica of Orpheus. (See 
Amulktum.) This poem claims to be a statement 
of the magic properties of gems made by the seer 
Theodamas to the poet Orpheus. The work is 
generally assigned to a time subsequent to the 
edict of Coustautius against magic, in a.d. 357, 
aud uot long after Valens, although Krause ( Pyr - 
gotelcs, p. 6) ascribes it to the fifth century B.c.; 
aud King dates it “at least as early as the second 
century B.c.” The latter scholar gives an Eng¬ 
lish verse translation ( Precious Stones , p. 375). 

Much confusion aud uncertainty exist as to the 
true nomenclature of gems. Both in ancient and 
modern times there has been considerable looseness 
of usage ns to the meaning of names. In many 
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instances where the ancient word exists in modern 
language, it denotes a stone entirely different from 
that originally signified. For example, (rdirtfHipos 
is certainly the lapis lazuH f and has no connection 
with the sapphire, which was called hyacinthus . 

See Kranse, Pyrgoteles , oder die edlen Steine der 
Alten (Halle, 1856); Lenz, Mineralogie der alien Grie- 
chen und Rimer (Gotha, 1861); C. W. King, Natural 
History of Precious Stones and Gems , and of Precious 
Metals (London, 1870); id. Hand-book of En¬ 
graved Gems (Loudon, 1866); id. Antique. 

Gems and Rings ( London, 1873); Middleton, 

The Engraved Gems of Classical Times (Lon¬ 
don, 1891); Bliimuer, Technology iii. 227 
(Leipzig, 1875-87); Murray, Hand-book of 
Greek Archaeology , pp. 40-50,146-173 (Lon¬ 
don, 1892); and an article in Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine for 1879, vol. lix. pp. 532-541. On the use 
of gems in rings, see Anulus ; on the art 
of gem engraving, see Scalptura. 

Gemoniae (sc. scalae ) or Gemonii (sc. 
gradus). A flight of steps cut out of the 
Aventine, down which the bodies of crim¬ 
inals strangled in the prison were dragged, 
and afterwards thrown into the Tiber (Val. 

Max. vi. 3,3). See Carcer, p. 278. 

Gen&bum or Cenfibum. The modern 
Orleans; a town in Gallia Lugdunensis, on 
the north bank of the Ligeris (Loire), the 
chief town of the Carnutes, subsequently 
called Civitas Aurelianornm, or Aurelia- 
neusis Urbs, whence its modern name. 

Genauni. A people in Viudelicia, the in¬ 
habitants of the Alpine valley now called 
Valle di Non, subdued by Drusus (Hor. Carm. 
iv. 14,10). 

Genesis. See Funus, p. 697. 

Geneaius, Joseph us. A Byzantine historian 
who wrote (about a.d. 940) a history of the em¬ 
perors from a.d. 813 to 886. Edition by Lachmann 
(Bonn, 1834). 

GenStrlx. “The mother,” a name used by 
Ovid, as a title of Cybel6, in the place of ma¬ 
ter , or magna mater ; but it is better known as a 
surname of Venus (Lncret. i. 1), to whom Caesar 
dedicated a temple at Rome, as the mother of the 
Julian gens. 

Genetyllia (TfvrrvWts). A name applied to 
Aphrodite as protecting births, and also to her 
companions (ro'rrvXXi'dcr). 

Geneva or Genava. The modern Geneva; the 
last town of the Allobroges, on the frontiers of the 
Helvetii, situated on the south bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river flows out of the La- 
cus Lemannus. There was a bridge here over the 
Rhone. (Caes. B. G. i. 6.) 

Genius (“creator, begetter,” from gigno ). The 
Italian peoples regarded the Genius as a higher 
power which creates and maintains life, assists at 
the begetting and birth of every individual man, 
determines his character, tries to influence his des¬ 
tiny for good, accompanies him through life as his 
tutelary spirit, and lives on in the Lares after his 
death. (See Lares.) As a creative principle, the 
Genius is attached, strictly speaking, to the male 
sex only. In the case of women his place is tak¬ 
en by Iuno, the personification of woman's life. 
Thus, in a house inhabited by a man and his 
wife, a Genius and a Iuno are worshipped togeth¬ 


er. But in common parlance, it was usual to speak 
of the Geuius of a house, and to this Genius the mar¬ 
riage bed ( lectus genialis) was sacred. A man’s birth¬ 
day was naturally the holiday of his attendant Gen¬ 
ius, to whom he offered incense, wine, garlauds, 
cakes, every thing, in short,but bloody sacrifices, and 
in whose honour he gave himself up to pleasure and 
enjoyment; for the Genius wishes a man to have 
pleasure in the life that he has given him. Hence 


the Romans spoke of enjoying one's self as indulging 
one's Genius, and of renunciation as spiting him 
(Hor. Carm. iii. 17,14 ; Pers. iv. 27). Meu swore by 
their Genius as by their higher self, and by the 
Genius of persons whom they loved and honoured. 
The philosophers originated the idea of a man hav¬ 
ing two Genii, a good and a bad one ; but in the 
popular belief the notion of the Geuius was that 
of a good and beneficent being. Families, socie¬ 
ties, cities, and peoples had their Genius as well 
as individuals. The Geuius of the Roman people 
(Genius Publicus or Genius Populi Romani) stood in 
the Forum, represented in the form of a bearded 



Harpocrmtes, and Snake as Genius Loci. (Pitturt <Tgronl— t 

i. 207.) 



Genius of Wine. (Pompeian Mosaic.) 
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man crowued with a diadem, a cornucopia in his 
right hand, and a sceptre in his left. An annual 
sacrifice was offered to him on the 9th of October. 
Under the Empire the Genius of Augustns, the 
founder of the Empire, and of the reigning emper¬ 
or, were publicly worshipped at the same time. 
Localities also, such as opeu spaces, streets, baths, 
aud theatres, had their own Genii (Inscr. Orel]. 
343, 1697). These were usually represented under 
the form of snakes; aud heuce the common habit 
of keeping tame snakes. See Anguis. 

The Greeks also had a similar belief in Genii, 
calling them dalpovts , or daemons, of whom Hesiod 
mentions the number os 30,000, who are appointed 
to be the ministers of Zeus aud the gnardiaus of 
meu. He regards them as the souls of the right- 
eons. Piudar speaks of a yeviffkios baipw , which 
seems to be exactly the equivalent of the Romau 
Genius. See Daemon. 

Gennadius. A presbyter of Marseilles, who 
in the fifth century a.d. continued St. Jerome’s 
list of ecclesiastical writers (r iri illustres). See 
Hieronymus. 

Gtonnetae ( ol ytvvrjrai ). The Athenian term for 
the members of the 360 ancient families (ylwai), 
thirty of which made np one of the twelve 0pa- 
Tpiai of the four old Ionic tribes. These families 
consisted of some thirty houses, who referred their 
origin aud name to a common ancestor, and ob¬ 
served a common worship, with special priests to 
superiuteud it. The objects of this worship were 
Zeus Herkeios (the god of house aud home), Apollo 
Patroos ^^g;od of the family), the heroes of the 
family, amnJther tutelary deities. In case a family 
worship rose to the dignity of a state ceremonial, 
the priestly office remained hereditary in the fam¬ 
ily ( ytvva ). If there were no nearer relations, the 
members of the yiwa had a law of inheritance 
which they observed among themselves. Main¬ 
tained by these religious aud legal ties, the ycwat 
aud the typarplai survived the old Ionic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Clisthenes. 
The president of the yivva superintended the en¬ 
rolment of new membere into it at the feast of the 
Apaturia, the occasion on which the new members 
of the < f)parptat were also enrolled. (See Apatu¬ 
ria.) A citizen who did not belong to a ytwai 
could only become a member of one by adoption, 
and under certain conditions. See Piiratria. 

Gens (from the root gen of geno = gigno). A 
Roman family in the widest sense of the word, 
descended on the male line from a common an¬ 
cestor, and therefore bearing a common name. 
So long as the patriciaus were the only citizens 
with full rights, there could of course be no geutes 
not patrician. The oldest gentes belonged to the 
tribes of the Latin Ramnes and the Sabine Tities. 
Besides these there were the geutes belonging to 
the Alban families, brought to Rome by King Tul- 
lus Hostilius; aud embodied by the other gentes 
in the community as a third tribe, the Luceres. 
These, the most ancient, were called gentes maiores 
as distinguished from the gentes minores, which in¬ 
cluded the plebeians whom Tarquiuius Priscus 
raised to the rank of patricians. There were in 
later times instances of plebeian geutes being raised 
to patrician rank; but these became rarer and 
rarer, so that the number of patrician geutes was 
finally much reduced. During the last years of the 
Republic we hear of only fourteen still iu exist¬ 


ence, including thirty familiae (or families in the 
narrower sense). Many large gentes were divided 
into houses (stirpes) who had a common cognomen 
in addition to the name of their gens; thus the 
gens Cornelia iucluded the Cornelii Maluginenses, 
Cornelii Cossi, Cornelii Scipiones, Cornelii Rutini, 
Comelii Leutuli, Coruelii Dolabellae, Cornelii Ce- 
thegi, Cornelii Cinnae, Cornelii Bullae. Among 
the plebeians, as among the patricians, th efamilia 
naturally developed into a larger circle of relation¬ 
ship; but geutes iu the old sense were not formed 
by the process. Though the plebeian had bis 
gentile name, and afterwards his cognomen f he had 
uot the real ins gentilicium. See Ius. 

All gentiles , or members of a gens, had a right to 
its common property, which included a common 
burial-place. They also had a testamentary law 
of their own which lasted ou into the imperial 
period. When a member of a gens died without 
heirs of his body, the next to inherit (as in the 
case of the plebeians) were the agnati , or gentiles 
ou the male side, who could prove their relation¬ 
ship : failing these, the gentiles divided the inherit¬ 
ance. The existence of this law rendered it, in 
old times, necessary to obtain the consensus of the 
whole gens in cases of adoption and testamentary 
bequest. Another consequence of it was, that it 
was the duty of the gentiles to provide a curator 
for insane persons aud spendthrifts, aud a guardian 
for minors. See Curator. 

Every gens had its meetings, at which resolu¬ 
tions were passed binding its individual members 
in matters affecting the gens. It was a decree of 
the gens Manlia, for instance, which forbade any 
one of its members to bear the praeuomen Marcus. 
As every familia , whether patrician or plebeian, 
had certaiu sacrifices which it was bound to per¬ 
form, so had every gens, as a larger or extended 
familia . All members of the gens were entitled, 
and indeed bound, to take part in the sacra genti- 
licia , or common worship of the geus. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a gens; and 
if a member of a geus left it, this right and duty 
also came to au end. It should be added that cer¬ 
tain public religious services were assigned to par¬ 
ticular gentes, that of Hercules, for instance, to the 
gens Pinaria. See Mommsen, Rtimische* Staatsrecht , 
iii. i. pp. 15-22; Becker, Handbuch , ii. 1. 

Gensfiric (more correctly Gaiserich). A king of 
the Yaudals, was the illegitimate son of Godigiselus, 
succeeding his brother Gonderic iu A.D. 429. In 
the same year he left Spain, which had been partly 
conquered by the Vandals, aud crossed over into 
Africa, at the solicitation of Boniface, governor of 
that province, who had been induced, by the arts 
of bis rival Aetius, to rebel against Valentinian 
III., emperor of the West. Boniface soon repented 
of the step he had taken, and advauced to meet 
the invader. But his repentauce came too late. 
The Moors joined the standard of Geuseric, and 
the powerful sect of the Donatists, who bad been 
bitterly attacked by the Catholics, assisted him 
against their adversaries. Boniface was defeated, 
aud obliged to retire into Hippo Regius, where he 
remained till he obtained a fresh supply of troops. 
Having ventured upon a second battle, and being 
agaiu defeated, he abandoned the province to the 
barbarians, aud sailed away to Italy. Hippo Re¬ 
gius fell after a siege of thirteen months, and was 
sacked with an almost infernal fury, which laid 
waste indiscriminately churches, fields, and houses, 
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and earned for the name of Vandal the enduriug 
infamy which a proverb can confer. A peace 
was concluded between Geuseric and the Emperor 
of the West, by which all Africa to the west of 
Carthage was ceded to the Vandals. This peace, 
however, did not loug continue, and the city of Car¬ 
thage was taken by the Vandals, by surprise, a.d. 
439. The Emperors of the West and East made 
great preparations for the recovery of the province, 
but an alliauce which Geraseric made with Attila, 
king of the Huns, effectually secured him against 
their attempts. Genseric’s next object was the 
formation of a naval power. Au immeuse number 
of ships were built, and his fleets ravaged the 
shores of Sicily and Italy. (See Attila.) Invited 
by the empress Endoxia, he sailed up the Tiber, 
a.d. 455, aud permitted his soldiers, for the space 
of fourteen days, to pillage Rome. In a.d. 460 he 
destroyed the fleet which the emperor Majorian 
had collected for the invasion of Africa; and, as 
liis power increased, his ravages became more ex¬ 
tensive. The island of Sardiuia was conquered, 
and Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor were plundered every year by the Vandal 
pirates. Leo, the emperor of the East, at last 
resolved to make a vigorous effort for the recov¬ 
ery of Africa. A great army was assembled, and 
the command was given to Basilicas. He landed 
at Bona, and at first met with considerable suc¬ 
cess, but was at length obliged to retire from 
the province. After this victory Geuseric met 
with no further opposition, but remained undis¬ 
turbed master of the sea till his death, which 
happened a.d. 477. He was succeeded by his 
sou Hunneric. Geuseric was an Arian, aud is 
said to have persecuted the Catholics with 
great cruelty (Procopius, De Bell. rand. ; Gib¬ 
bon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xxxiii.-xxxvi.). See 
Vaxdali. 

Gentiles. Persons belonging to the same 
gens. See Gens. 

Gentilicitim Nomen. See Nomen. 

Gentius. A king of the Illyrians, allied with 
Perseus, King of Macedonia, and conquered by 
the Romaus under Anicius Gailus, B.c. 167. 

Genua. The modern Genoa, a thriving 
commercial town iu Liguria, situated at the 
extremity of the Ligurian Gulf (Gulf of Genoa), 
aud subsequently a Roman luuuicipium. For 
some time duriug the Second Punic War it was 
held by Mago, the Carthaginiau. The place had 
no political importance before the Middle Ages, 
when it was called Jauua. 

Genucia Gena. A patrician gens at Rome, of 
which the chief families bore the names Aveu- 
tineusis and Augurinus. 

Genucia Lex. See Lkx. 

Genuaua. A river iu Greek Illyria, north of 
the Apsus (Livy, xliv. 30). 

Geographia ( ye&ypa<f>ta ). The world, as con¬ 
ceived of iu the Iliad , is a round plain encircled by 
a great river, Oceauus—not the Atlantic, of which 
Homer seems to have no knowledge at all, but a 
purely mythical stream. The sky is a great con¬ 
cave roof propped up by pillars which the mighty 
Atlas (q. v.) upholds. On the large, flat disc of the 
earth is a sort of belt or zone, of which Homer ap¬ 
pears to have a definite notion. It includes Greece, 


for which, however, he has no collective name, 
since with him Hellas denotes only a district of 
Thessaly (Iliad, ii. 683). Acarnania and Epirus are 
not mentioned by name. On the north of tb* 
Aegean, the Thraciaus are knowu, including the 
Paeonians along the Axius (ii. 850). In Asia Miuor, 
the topography of the Troad is familiar to the 
poet; Lydia is mentioned as Maeouia; while hi» 
references to the interior of Asia Miuor—Phrygia, 
Paraphylia, etc.—are vaguely indefinite. Of the 
Aegean islands, Crete, Rhodes, Tenedos, Imbro*, 
Samotbrace (Samos), I^esbos, and Lemnos are specif¬ 
ically mentioned. Beyoud this belt, Homer kuowb 
little or nothiug of the world. In the North, tb* 
milk-fed nomads are noted (xiii. 5); in the South, 
the Aethiopes, “ remotest of men,” are indicated. 
Near the banks of Ocean us dwell the Pygmies. 
The Egyptian Thebes (ix. 381) aud Sidon (vi. 289) 
occur, and the word “ Phoenician ” appears once 
(xxiii. 744). 

The Odyssey represents a more exteuded geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. Chios is mentioned; and 
so are Delos, the Dorians, Ithaca, and Sicily. The 
Phoenicians are now well known; the Aetbiope* 



are now clearly defined aud divided into two sec¬ 
tions, the eastern and the western. Scylla and 
Charybdis, the Lotus-eaters, aud the Phaeacians 
are new. All this, however, is hazy and obscuiv- 
(See Jebb, Homer, ch. ii. [Glasgow, 1887].) 

The Phoenicians and their kinsmen, the Cartha¬ 
ginians, by their commercial enterprise, did much 
to secure a knowledge of the coast of Africa, and 
sailed westward as far as the Canaries. Herodotus 
speaks of them as circumnavigating Africa. A 
famous voyage was that of Han no (q. v.), the Car¬ 
thaginian, who seems to have gone beyond what 
is now Sierra Leone. But geographical study and 
geographical literature took their rise, like histori¬ 
cal literature, among the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
Minor. Their extensive commerce and their ac¬ 
tivity in founding colouies enlarged their gee- 
graphical horizon. The necessity was tbM felt of 
utilizing aud recording the knowledge already 
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acquired for the purpose of discovering the form 
aud constitution of the earth. The first attempt 
at outlining a map of the world was made by Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus about b.c. 550. His kinsman 
Hecataeus, one of the writers called \oyoypd<f>oi t 
who flourished abont fifty years later, corrected 
and enlarged this map and added a commentary. 
(See Logographi.) This commentary, of which 
only fragments are preserved in quotations, is the 
oldest piece of purely geographical writing in 
Greek. The geographical chapters in the history 
of Herodotus (about B.c. 450) compensate ns to a 
certain extent for the loss of this work, and of the 
other works of the \oyoypd<j>oi on history and ge¬ 
ography ; but they treat only the eastern half of the 
then known world. It became, indeed, in the ab¬ 
sence of a regular tradition of geographical science, 


a usual thing for historians to insert geographical 
disquisitions into their works. The writings of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Ctesias, Ephorns, Tbeo- 
pompus, TimaeuB, and others down to the time of 
Polybius, afford examples of this. 

The first purely geographical work which has 
come down to us in a complete state is the Periplns 
(n tpinKovs), bearing the name of Scylax, written in 
the first part of the fourth century b.c. It is a descrip¬ 
tion of the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. About 
the same time the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus 
made a great advance in the theory of physical 
geography. It was he who first adduced mathe¬ 
matical proof of the spherical shape of the earth, 
which had been asserted before his time by Pythag¬ 
oras. The division of the globe into five zones 
(two frigid, two temperate, and one torrid) is also 
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due to him. Abont B.c. 330, Pytheas ofMassilia (Mar¬ 
seilles) explored towards the northwest as far as the 
northern end of the British Islands and the coasts 
of the German Ocean. About the same time, the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened up Asia 
as far as India to Greek research. Nearchus made 
a report of exceptional value on his coast voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates. All these dis¬ 
coveries were embodied, about B.C. 3*20, iu a new 
map by Dicaearchus of Messana, a disciple of Aris¬ 
totle. He was the first scholar who treated physi¬ 
cal geography in a scientific manner. He assumed 
the existence of a southern hemisphere, and made 
an estimate of the earth’s circumference, to which 
he gave the exaggerated measurement of 40,000 
miles. His map remained for a long time the 
standard work of the kind. The southern and 
eastern parts of India were still further opened out 
under Alexander’s successors, in consequence of 
the campaigns of the Selencidae, and several jour¬ 
neys were undertaken by ambassadors, among 
which that of Megasthenes should be mentioned. 
The commercial expeditions of the Ptolemies re¬ 
sulted in fresh knowledge of the coasts of Arabia 
and East Africa. 

The first person to arrauge the mass of geo¬ 
graphical materia], hitherto collected, into a really 
scientific system, was Eratosthenes (q. v.) of Cyre- 
u6 (abont b.c. 276-175). He found his materials 
in the rich collections of the Alexandriau Library, 
Alexandria being theu the central point of the 
commerce of the world. He was fully equipped 
for his task by his acquirements both in physical 
science and mathematics, and in history aud phi¬ 
lology. He endeavoured for the first time to 
estimate the earth’s circumference by a measure¬ 
ment of degrees carried out over a space of 
fifteen degrees of latitude, though the imperfec¬ 
tion of his method brought out too large a quan¬ 
tity. The name of Hipparchus of Nicaea (about 
B.c. 140) marks a considerable advance. He may 
be called the founder of mathematical geog¬ 
raphy, as he applied geographical length and 
breadth to determine the positiou of places on the 
earth’s surface. He also superseded the rectangu¬ 
lar and equidistant projection of parallels and me¬ 
ridians, hitherto used in maps, by a projection 
which, with few modifications, is identical with 
the one now in use. The parallels were repre¬ 
sented by segmeuts of a circle, the meridians by 
straight lines or curves, corresponding with the 


portion of surface to be represented, drawn at dis¬ 
tances corresponding to the actual distances on 
the surface of the globe. The estimate of the 
earth’s circumference, which was accepted as cor¬ 
rect down to the teuth century a.d., was that of 
Posidonius of Apamea ( about b.c. 90 ). Taking 
as his basis the measurement of the shortest dis¬ 
tance from Alexandria to Rhodes, he brought out 
the result as 4500 geographical miles, or too little 
by nearly one-sixth. 

Only fragments remain of the writings of these 
geographers, and others contemporary with them; 
but we possess the great work of Strabo of Ama- 
sia, finished about A.D. 20, the most important 
monument of descriptive geography and ethnolo¬ 
gy which has come down from Greek antiquity. 
Thanks to the Roman conquest, he was in a posi¬ 
tion to give a more accurate description of tbs 
West than his predecessors. Up to this time all 
that the Romaus had done for geographical re¬ 
search was to open up Western Europe and North¬ 
ern Africa to the Greek scientists. An immense serv¬ 
ice was rendered to science by Agrippa, under the 
direction of Augustus. He measured and indicat¬ 
ed on a map the distance between the statious on 
the great military roads and along the coasts of 
the Roman Empire, thus contributing enormously 
to our knowledge of ancient topography, and lay¬ 
ing a foundation for our maps. These data formed 
the basis of a new map of the world, which was 
first set up in Rome. Numerous copies were prob¬ 
ably taken for the larger cities of the Empire, 
and smaller portable ones distributed among the 
military and the administrative officers. It is 
probably upon copies of this kind that the Itinera- 
ria and the Tabula Peutingeriana are based. See 
Itineraria. 

In the first ceutury a.d. much was added to ge¬ 
ographical knowledge by the expeditions of the 
Romans into the interior of North Africa and the 
North of Europe. About a.d. 50 Apollouins of 
Antioch explored India, goiug beyond the Punjab 
and possibly as far as the Ganges. The most im¬ 
portant literary works of the Romans on geog¬ 
raphy belong to this period. These are (I) the 
compendium of Pomponius Mela; (2) the geo¬ 
graphical books of Pliny the Elder’s great encyclo¬ 
paedia (Hietoria Naturalia), an uncritical compi¬ 
lation, but the only representative we have of a 
number of lost works; aud (3) the Germania of Tac¬ 
itus, an essay mainly of au ethnographic character. 

The last great contribution 
made to geographical science 
iu antiquity is the work of 
the Alexandrian astronomer 
Ptolemy (abont a.d. 150X 
This consists mainly of lists 
of the plaoes marked ou the 
current maps which be 
makes bis authorities, with 
their latitude and longitude. 
After Ptolemy,the geograph¬ 
ical literature of the Greeks 
and Romans alike has noth¬ 
ing to show bnt compilations 
and extracts. Towards the 
end of the sixth ceutury, 
Stephauus of Byzautijm 
compiled a dictionary of 
geography, which is valu¬ 
able for the quantity of in* 



The World according to Ptolemy. 
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formation taken from the older and lost writings 1 
which it embodies. The book of Pausanias (about | 
a.d. 175) is valuable as boariug on the special to¬ 
pography of Greece. Cosmus, called Indicopleus- j 
tes, wrote in the reign of Justinian a work called 
Topographia Christiana, giving an account of India. | 
In it occurs the first mention by name of Chiua. > 
See Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, 2 vols. | 
(1883); St. Martiu, Hietoire de Gfographie ; Riese, 
Geograpkica (1881); Schmidt, Zur Geschichte der 
geographischen Litteratur bei Griechen und Romern 
(1887); Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftl. Erd- 
kunde bei den Griechen (1891); and Antichau, Les 
Grands Voyages de Dtcourertes des Anciens (1891). 
The remains of the Geographici Graeci Minores are 
edited by C. Miiller, 2 vols. (Paris, 1882); the Geo¬ 
graph i Latini by Riese (Frankfort, 1878). 

Geom5ri ( yetapopoi ). Iu many Doric States, par¬ 
ticularly in Syracuse, a term denoting the terri¬ 
torial aristocracy: but iu Athens it was applied 
to the landed commonalty, distinguished from the 
Einrarptdati or nobles, on the one side, and the 
Arjptovpyoty on the other. See Solonian Consti¬ 
tution. 

Geoponlci (yfayrrovucot). The ancient writers on 
agriculture; for instance (among the Greeks), the 
philosopher Democritus, aud in later times, Xeno¬ 
phon, iu his Oeconomicus. No other Greek works 
of the kind have come down to us, except the col¬ 
lection called Geoponica. This consists of twenty 
books, and con¬ 
tains extracts 
from writers of 
the most widely 
distant periods. 

The compiler was 
a Bithyuiau, Cas- 
si antis Bass us, 
who lived about 
the middle of the 
tenth century a.d., 
and undertook the 
work at the sug¬ 
gestion of the em¬ 
peror Constantine 
VIL He based it 
npon a collection 
of extracts made 
by a certain Vin- 
•dauius Anatolius. 

Agriculture was 
held in high es¬ 
teem by the Ro¬ 
mans, and the sub¬ 
ject was in conse¬ 
quence a favourite 
one with their men 
of let ters. A num¬ 
ber of their works 
on it have oome 
-dowu to ns: the 
Res Rustica of the 
elder Cato, a sim¬ 
ilar work by the 
encyclopaedic 
scholar, Marcus 
Tereutius Varro, 
the Georgica of 
Vergil; and after 
-Christ the writ¬ 


ings of Columella, Gargilius Martialis, and Palla- 
dius. The Georgica of Vergil are in verse; as is one 
book of Columella. See Beckh, De Geoponicorum 
Codicibm Man uscriptis (1886). See Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae. 

Georgica (ycapyoca). The title of Vergil’s poem 
on husbandry. See Vergilius. 

Gephyraei ( Tctfrvpaioi ). An Athenian family to 
which Harmodius aud Aristogiton belonged. 

Gepldae. A Gothic people who fought under 
Attila, and afterwards settled in Dacia, on the 
banks of the Danube. They were conquered by 
the Langobardi or Lombards. 

Geraerae (yc paipai ). The fountain priestesses 
who took part in the Authesteria. See Dionysla. 

Geraestus ( TtpaioTos ). A promontory and har¬ 
bour at the southern extremity of Euboea, with a 
celebrated temple of Poseidon (Thuc. iii. 3). 

Geranea ( Ycpdvtia ). A range of mountains run¬ 
ning along the western coast of Megaris, termi¬ 
nating in the promontory Olmiae in the Corinthian 
territory (Thuc. i. 105). 

Ger&nos ( yipavos ). A dance. See Hyporchema. 

Ger&sa (IVpacra). A city of Coele-Syria (Ptol. 
v. 15), about thirty-five miles east of the Jordan. 
The historical notices of this place are very scanty, 
yet the extent and magnificence of the existing 
ruins show it to have been once a great and wealthy 
city. Its site is now called Djerash, and there are 


Temple at Gerasa. 
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remains of two theatres, two large temples and five 
or six smaller ones, a forum, two fine baths, a tri¬ 
umphal arch, a large reservoir, and two bridges. See 
Thomson, The Land and the Book , vol. iii. (N. Y. 1686). 

Gergis (Tcpyis) or Gergltha (ra I UpytBa). A city 
of Dardania in Troas, a settlement of the ancient 
Tencri, and, consequently, a town of very great 
antiquity (Herod, iv. 122). Gergis, according to 
Xeuophon, was a place of much strength. It had a 
temple sacred to Apollo Gergithius, and was said to 
have given birth to the Sibyl, who is sometimes 
called Erythraea, from Erythrae, a small place on 
Mount Ida (Dion. Hal. i. 55), and at others Gergi- 
thia. 

Gergovia. A fortified town of the Arverni in, 
Gaul, situated on a high aud inaccessible hill, west 
or southwest of the Elaver (Allier), probably in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Clermont. 

German! See Germania. 

Germania ( Ttp^iavia ). The Homan name for 
the territory bounded on the west by the river 
Rhenus (Rhine); on the east by the river Vistula 
and the Carpates (Carpathian) Mountains; on the 
south by the river Hister or Dannbius (Danube); 


the clearing of the soil and the draining of the 
swamps have, since the days of the Roman Empire, 
considerably modified the climate of the country. 
The wooded mountains of Southern Germany were 
usually called Silvae by the Romans, the most fa¬ 
mous being the Hercyuia Silva or Hercynins Sal- 
tus, including the modern Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest, the Oden wald, the Thiiringerwald, the Erz¬ 
gebirge, the Harz, and the Riesengebirge (cf. Caes. 
B. G. vi. 24). The chief rivers of Germany were the 
Rhenus, Danubius, Vistula, Amisia (Ems), Visurgis 
(Weser), Albis (Elbe), and Viadus (Oder). 

The people whom the Romans called Germani 
were a branch of the Teutonic race, and are first 
mentioned in history in the fourth century b.c. 
^he name is of uncertain etymology, being by 
some derived from a Keltic root, meaning “ the 
shoutem” (i. e. £oqv dyaBoi), by others from a sec- 
hfi^d Keltic root meaning “ neighbours,” and by 
others from the German ger , gtcer —i. e. Heer, 
= u the warriors.” Tacitus says ( Germania, 2) 
that the name Germani was applied to the Tuugri, 
the first German people to cross the Rhine, aud 
appears to^h^ve been extended iu its use by the 
Gaulsr to tlf£ whole race. The name Teutoues was 



Germania. (Kiepert.) 


and on the north by the German Ocean. The north¬ 
ern and northeastern parts of Gallia Belgica were 
also called Germania Prima and Germania Se- 
cunda under the Empire, in contrast to which 
Germany Proper was styled Germania Magna, 
Germania Barbara, and Germania Transrhe- 

NANA. 

The Roman writers describe it as a dreary 
waste, covered for the most part with dense for¬ 
ests and morasses, aud subject to heavy frosts and 
almost continuous cold, so that it is probable that 


not the generic name for them in the time of the 
Romans, but is the base of the modern appella¬ 
tion Deutsch ; the same with the Gothic Thiude, 
“ the people.” The modern French name for tbe 
Germans, Allonande, is derived from the name of 
the tribes, who formed a league on the upper Rhine 
under the appellation Alemanni or Alamauni (alle 
Manner). 

The Germans, though having no common name, 
regarded themselves as having a common descent 
from Mannus, the first man, son of tbe god Tnisco. 
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Mannus was fabled to have had three sous, from 
whom sprang the three great German peoples— 
the Istaevones, Ingaevones, and the Herminones. 
The first of these are the people with whom the 
Romans were oftenest brought into contact, since 
they held both banks of the Rhine. Subdivisions 
of this race were theUbii (near the Usi- 

petes, Tencteri, Sicambri, and Bructeri (from the 
Lippe to the Ruhr); the Chatti or Catti (Hesse), 
and the Batavi (q. v.). Famous groups of the In¬ 
gaevones were the Frisii, the Chauci, and the Che- 
rusci, along the North Sea and the banks of the 
Weser and the Ems. The most numerous of the 
three great divisions were the Herminones in Cen¬ 
tral Germany, extending to the east as far as tin 
Vistula and the Carpathians. They included the 
powerful Suevi (to whom belonged the Marco man 
ni of Bohemia and the Semitones of Brandenburg), 
the Hermunduri of the Thtiringerwald, the Lom¬ 
bardi or Langobardi at the month of the Elbe, the 
Vandali along the upper banks of the same river, 
the Heruli west of the Vistula, and the Qundi in 
what is now Moravia. See Bottger, Wohnsitze dev 
Deutschen in dem von Tacitus hc*chri*bni< m Landv. 
(Stuttgart, 1877); and the accompanying map. 

TheGerniani were a stalwart, vigorous, and war¬ 
like race, with long, blond hair, fresh complexions, 
and blue eyes, living in wooden huts, which they 
often shared with their cattle, and engaging in the 
chase and in the fierce joys of warfare. Though 
violent and often cruel, they were not given to 
treachery, but were, as a rule, kindly and hospita¬ 
ble. Chastity was highly esteemed in women and 
was rarely lacking among them. The wife was 
wholly subject to the husband, but was treated with 
great consideration by him and consulted in the im¬ 
portant affairs of life. The children were bred up 
to be hardy and enduring, the boys being taught at 
au early age the use of weapons. The majority of 
the people were free (ingen ui), though there was a 
second class, described by Tacitus as libcrti ( leti , 
A. S. laet), who had no political rights, and a third 
class composed of slaves (servi) who were either 
prisoners taken in war or those persons who had 
been sold for debt. Some tribes had kings, and 
there was a small body of nobles ( nohiles ). All 
freemen, however, were equal iu respect to their 
political equality, the only difference between them 
being in tbe amount of the blood-money (A. S. wer¬ 
gild) imposed as a fine for tbe killing of a king, a 
noble, or an ordinary ingenuus. The special priv¬ 
ilege of the famous warriors of the tribe was to 
gather around them bands of young men emulous 
of the fame of their chieftains (principes ). Such 
bands are called by Tacitus comitatus , and contain 
tbe germ of tbe later feudal system. The central 
governing body was tbe general assembly of the 
freemen in arms, they constituting the civitas or 
nation. The king was elected from the nobles, 
and did not succeed by inheritance. The divi¬ 
sions of the people were hardly territorial, but 
corresponded to tbe divisions of the armed host. 
The pagus and vicus f of which the Homan histori¬ 
ans speak, were in reality divisions of the people. 
At the time when Caesar wrote, the Germans were 
in a state of transition, passiug from the nomadic 
to au agricultural, settled condition. In Tacitus, 
they have entirely ceased to be nomadic, but have 
become attached to a definite territory. 

As to the religion of the Germans, the notices 
that have reached us are scanty. The chief deity 



Head oi Ancieut German. (Baumeister.) 


was Wotau, the same as the Scandinavian Odiu, 

the god of the sky and the air, delighting in war¬ 
fare and the chase, and represented as riding 
upon a white horse. Donar, the Scandinavian 
Thor, the god of thunder, was identified by the 
Romans with Hercules and afterwards with Iupi- 
ter. A third deity was Tgr or Ziu, the god of war, 
regarded by Tacitus as Mars. A goddess, Nerthus, 
was worshipped by the tribes along the Baltic, pre¬ 
siding over marriage, the household, the children, 
and tbe realm of the dead. She is the same as the 
Saxon Fria or Frigg, and the Frankish Holda. There 
were also three fatal sisters—two fair and benefi¬ 
cent, one dark and malign; besides giants, elves, 
and dwarfs. After death, the brave were believed 
to enter Walhalla. The priests were very influen¬ 
tial among the Germans, offering sacrifices, and 
predicting the future from the neighing of horses 
and the flight of birds. 

History. —The Germans first appear in history 
in tbe campaigns of the Cimbri and Tentones (b.c. 
113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly a Ger¬ 
manic people. About fifty years afterwards, Ario- 
vistus, a German chief, crossed the Rhine with a 
vast host of Germans and subdued a great part of 
Gaul; but he was defeated by Caesar with great 
slaughter in b.c. 58 aud driven beyond the Rhine. 
Caesar twice crossed this river (in 55 and 53), but 
made no permanent conquest on the eastern bank. 
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lu the reign of Augustus, his step-son Drusus car¬ 
ried on war in Germany with great success for 
four years (b.c. 12-9), and penetrated as far as the 
Elbe. In the course of his operations he cut a 
canal between the Yssel and the Rhine, and built 
no less than fifty forts along the latter river. On 
his death (b.c. 9), his brother Tiberius succeeded 
to the command; and under him the country 
between the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was 
eutirely subjugated, and seemed likely to become 
a Roinau province. But in a.d. 9, the impolitic 
and tyranuical conduct of the Roman governor 
Quinctilius Yarns provoked a general insurrection 
of the various German tribes, headed by Armin- 
ius (q. v.), the Cheruscan, who had himself been 
a soldier of Rome, and for his bravery had been 
made a knight. Varus and his legions were en¬ 
ticed into the Teutoburg Forest, where, in the nar¬ 
row defiles, the Germans fell upon them with impet¬ 
uous fury, so that they were defeated and destroyed, 



and the Romans lost all their conquests east of the 
Rhine. (See Varus.) The defeat of Varus was 
avenged by the successful campaigns of Germani- 
ciib (q. v.), who would probably have recovered the 
Roman dominions east of the river, had not the jeal¬ 
ousy of Tiberius recalled him to Rome in a.d. 
16* (See Knoke, Die Kriegszuge dee Germamcus in 
Deutschland [Berlin, 1887].) From this time the 
Romans abandoned all further attempts to con¬ 
quer Germany; but iu consequence of the civil 
dissensions which broke out there soon after the 
departure of Tiberius, they were enabled to obtain 
peaceable possession of a large portion of South¬ 
western Germany between the Rhine and the Dau- 
ube, to which they gave the name of the Agri De- 
cumates (q. v.). Ou the death of Nero, several of 
the tribes in Western Germany joined the Batavi 
in their insurrection against the Romaus (a.d. 69- 
71). Domitiau and Trajan were forced to repel 


the attacks of various German clans; but in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, joined 
by other tribes, made a more formidable attack 
upon the Roman dominions, and even threatened 
the Empire with destruction. For thirteeu years 
Marcus Aurelius with difficulty held iu check the 
vast hordes of barbarians, who were striviug to 
overwhelm the Roman lines of defence, which 
comprised powerful fortresses and a great wall, 
remaius of w'hich are still to be seen iu Son them 
Germany. Around these forts sprang up towns, 
sncb as Vindobona(Vienna) and Iuvavnm (Salzburg) 
in the east, and Moguntiacum (Mayence), Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), Argentoratum (Strassburg) 
and Bonna (Bonn) iu the w est. From this time the 
Romans were often called upon to defend the left 
bank of the Rhine against their dangerous neigh¬ 
bours, especially against the two powerful confeder¬ 
acies of the Alemanni and Franci; and in the fourth 
aud fifth centuries the Germans obtained possession 
of some of the fairest provinces of the Empire. 

The influence of the Germans upou the Romans 
was great and continued to increase as time went 
on. Large numbers of the northern warriors en¬ 
listed in the legions even as early as the time of 
Iulius and Augustus Caesar, and gradually the 
whole army became permeated with German cus¬ 
toms. Brunner even regards the history of the 
later Empire as the history of a continual conflict 
between the Germans and the Western Iberian 
elements; and has massed a great number of cnri- 
ous aud striking facts to support his view. See his 
Deutsche Ilech tsgesch ich te } I. pp. 32-39 (Leipzig, 1887) 

The Goths founded a great Germanic kingdom in 
the fourth century; the Bnrgundiaus conquered the 
whole of the valley of the Rhoue; and the Vandals 
swept over Spain. (See Gothi ; Vandall) The 
West Goths crossed the Danube, penetrated into 
Italy, and under Alaric captured Rome itself. In 
the fifth century they conquered Southern Gaul 
and nearly the whole of Spain. Iu the invasion 
of the Huns under Attila, the Goths fought against 
him with the Romans, routing him at Ch&lons(A.D. 
451), and soon after, Odoacer, chief of the Hemli, 
became master of Italy iu 476. See Odoacer. 

Bibliography. —The sixth book of Caesar, Dt 
Bello GallicOy aud the Germania of Tacitus give 
the earliest accounts of the Germans. These are 
admirably summarized and discussed by Stubbs 
in his Constitutional History of England , i. pp. 
12-57 (Oxford, 1875). Standard treatises are the 
following: Leo, Vorlesungen iiber die GesehichU 
des deutschen Volks ; Suzenheim, Gesckichte de$ 
deutschen Volks f 3 vols. (1866-69); Lewis, History 
of Germany (1874), based on the work of D. Miiller; 
Arnold, Ansiedelungen und I Vanderungen deutscher 
Stamme (1875); Penke, Die Herkurft der Deutschen 
(1884); Ozanam, Les Germains avant le Ckristia- 
nisme (1872); Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgesckichte, 
vol. i. 3d ed. (1880); Babsch, Die alten Gemanen 
(1880); Geoffroy, Home et les Barbares, 2d ed. (1874); 
Lehmann, D. Volk d. Sueben row Cdsar bis Tacitus 
(1883); MUller, Gesckichte des deutschen Volks, 11th 
ed. (1884). See also C. Kingsley, Roman and Teuton, 
2d ed. (1887). 

Germania. A valuable monograph by Tacitus, 
descriptive of ancient Germany and the Germans. 
See Germania ; Tacitus. 

Germanic us Caesar. The son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, adopted son of his uncle Tiberius, aud 
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Germanicus. (Louvre.) 


grandson of Li via, the wife of Augustus, born B.c. 
15. In a.d. 7 he became quaestor, five years be¬ 
fore the legal age; and in the same year served 
with distinction in the war against the Pauuoni- 
ans and Dalmatians. In the year 11 he accom¬ 
panied Tiberius iu his campaigns against the Ger¬ 
mans, who were flushed with the pride of their 
recent exploit in annihilating the Roman le¬ 
gions of Varus; but after a few desultory incur¬ 
sions he returned to Rome. Iu a.d. 14, however, 
he was put in command of eight legions station¬ 
ed on the Rhine. He was first called upon to 
quell a formidable revolt of the Roman troops, 
who on the death of Augustus mutinied for in¬ 
creased pay and a shorter term of service. Tact 
and firmness, united to great affability of de¬ 
meanor, on the part of Germanicus, made him 
successful in his task, and he became the idol 
of the army, though for a long time the disaffec¬ 
tion smouldered and at times broke out into open 
rebellion. At last, however, a campaign against 
the enemy was begun. Germanicus crossed the 
Rhine and fell upon the hostile Marsi, laying waste 
their territory for fifty miles and sparing neither 
age nor sex. On his return he routed the formidable 
tribes of the Bructeri, theTubantes, and the Usipetes, 
who tried to block his way. In a.d. 15 he attacked 
the Catti, took their chief towu (Mattium), and 
treated the foe with the same unsparing severity. 
Soon afterwards, he took prisoner Thusuelda, the 
patriotic wife of the German hero Arminius. She 
was pregnant at the time, and her husband, infuri¬ 
ated at her capture, roused up not only his own peo¬ 
ple, the Cherusci, but all the neighbouring tribes, 
and hurled his forces upon the Romans. Near the 
Teutoburg Forest, where bleached the bones of 
Varus and his legions, Germanicus again met the 
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Germans. The conflict was long and doubtful. 
The Romans finally prevailed over the undisci¬ 
plined valour of the barbarian hosts; yet so un* 
certain was the result that the victors decided to 
retire to the Rhine, which was done amid con¬ 
tinuous fighting. Iu the next year, with a flotilla 
of 1000 vessels, he undertook auother campaigu 
on the lower Rhine. A great battle was fought 
on the plain of Idistavisus (near Hausberg), iu 
which Arminius aud his warriors were utterly 
routed. Arminius himself ouly escaped by dis¬ 
guising his person. It was on the occasion of this 
battle that eight eagles were seen hovering over 
the forest. “Come!” cried Germanicus to his 
troops, “ Follow the birds of Rome, your own di¬ 
vinities!”—an exhortation that excited the cour¬ 
age of the legions to the highest pitch. Later, 
he once more devastated the country of the Marsi 
and the Catti. 

In a.d. 16, Tiberius, who was jealous of his grow¬ 
ing fame, recalled him to Rome. The whole pop¬ 
ulation poured out to meet him, and on the 26th 
of May he celebrated his triumph with great 
splendour, Thusuelda being led along the Via Sacra 
among the captives. 8oon afterwards, Germauicus 
was placed over the Eastern Provinces with the 
highest imperium; but Tiberius set Cn. Piso in 
command of Syria, probably with secret instruc¬ 
tions to thwart aud embarrass Germanicus in 
every possible way. Piso’s wife Planoina, also, a 
haughty and imperious woman, was incited by 
the ex-empress Li via, mother of Tiberius, to an¬ 
noy, in innumerable petty ways, the noble wife of 
Germanicus, Agrippina, who had been his compan¬ 
ion in all his campaigns, aud whose influence had on 
one occasion even quelled a revolt of the soldiery 
(Tac. Ann. i. 41). As was to be expected, a bitter 
quarrel soon arose between Germanicus aud Piso, 
and when Germanicus fell ill in a.d. 19, rumours 
that Piso had poisoned him were rife ; though Ger- 
nianicus himself attributed his illness to sorcery. 
His death took place on October 9th of the same year. 



Agrippina, wife of Germanicus. (Capiloline Museum, 
Rome.) 
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Tacitus says that his body bore uo marks of poi¬ 
son (Ann. ii. 73). Never had Rome more deeply 
lamented the death of an illustrious son. His 
liberal views, unostentatious demeanour, aud kind 
heart, combined with courage and military genius, 
made the whole people his admirers. Unusual 
honours were granted to him on his death—a pub¬ 
lic tomb, a triumphal arch, and the insertion of 
his name in the Salian Hymns. He left six chil- 
dreu, among whom were Gaius (Caligula), aud 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 

Distinguished as much for culture as for military 
accomplishments, he was an orator aud author as 
well as a general. Ovid, who dedicated to him the 
second edition of his Fasti , praises his poetry. His 
paraphrase of the Fhaenomena of Aratus in 725 
lines, and three fragments (246 lines) of a para¬ 
phrase of the Bame writer’s Prognostica , still 
survive. They are remarkable for learning, com¬ 
mand of metre, and a pleasing style. The Phae- 
nomena is dedicated to Tiberius, and described 
by the author himself as the work of a beginner. 
These poems used erroneously to be attributed 
to Domitian, who did not, however, take the title 
of Germanicas until he was emperor. Three col¬ 
lections of scholia upon them, by no means with¬ 
out value, have also survived. The best edition 
of the Aratea of Germanicus, with the scholia, is 
that of Breysig (Berlin, 1867). See Beaufort, Hist. 
<Ie Char Germanicus (Leyden, 1741); Ben 16, Tibhre 
et V Heritage d 1 Auguste (1870); and Hofer, Feldzug 
Aes Germanicus im Jahr 16 (1885). 

Geronthrae (TepovOpai). A town of Laconia, to 
the north of Helos, founded by the Acliaeans long 
before the invasion of the Dorians aud the Her- 
aclidae, and subsequently colonized by the latter. 
When Pausanias visited Lacouia, he found Geron¬ 
thrae in possession of the Eleuthero-Lacones. It 
contained a temple and grove of Ares, and another 
temple of Apollo (Pansan. iii. 22). 

Gerra (ra Tippa). One of the chief cities of 
Arabia, and a great emporium for the trade of 
Arabia and India, on the northeast coast of 
Arabia Felix. The inhabitants, called Gerraei, 
were said to have been originally Chaldaeans who 
were driven out of Babylon. 

Gerrae (yippov). Anything made of wicker¬ 
work; hence trifles, trash (Plaut. Epid. ii. 2. 
45). 

Gerrhl (Tdppot). A people of Scythia, iu whose 
country the Borysthenes rises. The kings of 
Scythia were buried in their territories (Herod. 
iv.*71). 

Gerrhus (Tdppos). A river of Scythia, which 
flowed towards the sea and fell into the Hypacris 
{Herod, iv. 56). 

Gerttlua. A porter. See Baiulus. 

Geraaia (yepovata ; a council of old men, yipov- 
rcr). The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartaus, according to the coustitution of Ly- 
curgii8. It consisted of twenty-eight men of at 
least sixty years of age, called ytpovris (senatores), 
elected by the public assembly for life. The meet¬ 
ings of the Gerusia were presided over by the two 
kiugs, who had the right of voting. The nnmber 
•of the council therefore amounted to thirty. It was 
their dnty to deliberate beforehand on all impor¬ 
tant affairs of State, and to prepare preliminary 


resolutions upon them, to be voted upon by the 
public assembly. They had also jurisdictiou in 
the case of all offences which were punishable by 
death or loss of civil rights. They sat in judg¬ 
ment, if necessary, even on the kings, in later 
times associating the ephors with them in this 
function. Their authority, like that of the kings, 
suffered considerable restriction at the hands of 
the ephors. They had a similar position in the 
Cretan constitution, according to which ouly the 
members of the highest magistracy, called the k oa- 
pot, or regulators, could enter the council, and that 
only after a blameless term of administration. See 
Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, i. 94-135; Grote, 
Hist, of Greece , ii. pt. ii. ch. vi.; Arnold, Thucydi¬ 
des , i. App. ii. in later edition. 

Gerjfan (r rjpv6»u) or Gery&nea (Trjpvomjs). A 
giant with three bodies aud powerful wings, the 
son of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe. He dwelt in the 
island of Erythia, lying in the ocean, in the ex¬ 
treme west; and was the possessor of a herd of 
red cattle, watched by the shepherd Eurytion, and 
a two-headed dog called Orthrus. It was one of 
the twelve labours of Heracles to carry off these 
cattle, and after a violent contest to slay the 
pursuing Geryon with his arrows. See Her¬ 
acles. 

Gesner, Johann Matthias. A German clas¬ 
sical scholar, born at Roth, April 9th, 1691. He 
studied philology at the University of Jena, and 
after receiving his degree became librarian at 
Weimar (1715), afterwards filling the offices of Rec¬ 
tor of the Gymnasium at Ansbach (1729), and Rec¬ 
tor of the Thomas School at Leipzig (1730). At 
the Thomas School he had for his colleagues Er 
nesti and Johann Sebastian Bach. When the 
University of Gottingen was founded, he was called 
to the chair of Rhetoric in that institution, acting 
also as librarian. He died at Gottingen, August 
3d, 1761. 

His published works include an edition of the 
Philopatris ascribed to Lucian (1714), of the Scrip- 
tores Rei Rusticae (2d ed. 1773), of Quintilian (1738), 
of Claudian (1759), of the younger Pliny (2ded. 
1770), of Horace (2d ed. 1772), aud of the Orphic 
Hymns. See Emesti, Opuscula Oratoria (1762); 
and Gdttinger Professoren (1872). 

Gesori&cum. The modern Boulogne; a port 
of the Morini iu Gallia Belgica, at which persons 
usually embarked to cross over to Britain (Mela, 
iii. 2). It was subsequently called Bononia, whence 
its modern name. 

Geata Romandram. See Novels and Ro¬ 
mances. 

Gestatio. A part of an ornamental garden or 
pleasure-ground, divided iuto shady walks and 
vistas of sufficient exteut for the proprietor and his 
guests to be carried about them for exercise in a pal¬ 
anquin (lectica). See Pliny, Epist. v. 6,17; ii. 17,13. 

Geaticttlaria. A pantomimic actress, who ex¬ 
pressed the character she had to personate by 
dancing and mimetic action of the hands and feet 
(Gell. i. 5, 2). 

Geta, Septimius. The brother of Caracalla, by 
whom he was assassinated, a.d. 212. See Cara¬ 
calla. 

Getae (rerat). A Thracian people, called Daci 
I by the Romans. Herodotus (iv. 95) and Thucydidee 
| place them south of the Ister (Danube), near its 
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months; but iu the time of Alexander the Great they 
dwelt beyond this river and north of the Triballi. 

Ghost-stories. See Novels and Romances. 

Gibbet See Crux. 

Gig. See Cisium. 

Gigantes (Tiyams). In Homer the Gigantes 
are a wild and gigantic race of aborigines, kins¬ 
men of the gods, as are the Cyclopes and Phaea- 
ciana. With their king Eurymedon, they are de¬ 
stroyed for their wickedness. Hesiod makes them 
the sons of Gaea, sprang from the blood of the 
mutilated Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
knew anything of their struggle with the gods 
( Gigantomachia ), the story of which seems to be 
a reflection of the myth of the Titans and their 
contest with the gods, and to be associated with 
local legends. The two are often confused by 
later poets. The place of the contest was Phlegra, 
or the place of burning; and Phlegra was always 
localized in volcanic regions. In the earlier stories 
it is on the Macedonian peninsula of Palleud; and 
in later times on the Phlegraean plains in Cam¬ 
pania between Cumae and Capua, or again at Tar- 
tessus in Spain. Led on by Alcyoneus and Por- 
phyrion, they hurled rocks and burning trunks of 
trees againBt heaven. But the gods called Hera¬ 
cles to their assistance, a prophecy having warned 
them that they would be unable to destroy the 
giants without the aid of a mortal. Heracles 
slew not only Alcyoneus, but gave the others, 
whom the gods had struck down, their death-blow 
with his arrows. As Enceladus was flyiug, Athe¬ 
ne threw the island of Sicily upon him. Polybotes 
was buried by Poseidon under the island of Nisy- 
ros, a piece of the island of Cos, which Poseidon 
had broken off with his trident, with all the giants 
who had fled there. Besides these, the following 
names are given among others: Agnus, Ephialtes, 
Pallas, Clytius, Eurytus, Hippolytus, Tlioon. 

In the oldest works of art the Giants are repre¬ 
sented in human form and equipped with armour 
and spears; but in course of time their attributes 
became terrific — awful faces, loug hanging hair 
and beard, the skins of wild animals for garments, 
trunks of trees and clubs for weapons. In the 
latest representations, but not before, their bodies 
end in two scaly snakes instead of feet, as in the 



Giant In Conflict with Artemis. (Roman relief in Vatican 
Museum.) 


illustration. In the Gigantomachia of Pergamus, 
the grandest representation of the subject in an¬ 
tiquity, we find a great variety of forms; some 
quite human, others with snakes’ feet and power¬ 
ful wings, others with still bolder combinations of 
shape; some are naked, some clothed with skins, 
some fully armed, and others slinging stones. See 
Mayer,Die Giganten und Titanen (Leipzig, 1887); and 
the articles Pergamene Sculptures ; Titanes. 

Gigantomachia. See Gigantes. 

Gigdnua (Tiytovos). A town aud promontory of 
Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf. 

Gildo. A Moorish chief who governed Africa 
for several years under the Western Empire, but 
in a.d. 397 became a subject of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire, of which Arcadins was then the head. He 
was taken prisoner by Stilicho, acting for the em¬ 
peror Houorius, and hanged himself in despair in 
a.d. 398. The Latin poet Claudianus has made this 
war the subject of a poem (De Bello Gildonico), 
See Claudianus. 

Gimlet. See Terebra. 

Gingtymus ( yiyyXvpos ). Literally, a joint 
which moves iu a socket, like the elbow; thence 
a hinge (Xen. Eq. xii. 6), the action of which re¬ 
sembles that of a joint in the human frame. The 
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cabinets of antiquities contain numerous speci¬ 
mens of these contrivances, framed in the different 
patterns in use at this day, and of all sizes. Of the 
two examples here given, the first is from Pompeii, 
the other is preserved iu the British Museum. The 
Latin name is not met with in any Roman writer, 
and consequently requires authority; but the Greek 
one is undoubted. 

Gingras (yiyypds). A fife or flute. See Tibia. 

GixgUlua. The roller turned by a windlass, in 
order to raise water from a well 
by means of a rope and bucket; 
a contrivance precisely similar to 
those used in many country places 
at the present day, as shown by 
the annexed example from a mar¬ 
ble sarcophagus of the Vatican 
Cemetery (Isidor. Orig. xx 15). 

Giaco or Gisgo {TioKwv, Tia- 
*&>!'). (1) The son of Hainilcar, 

defeated and killed in the battle Glrglllu8 < Rich ) 
of Himera (b.c. 480). (2) The son of Hanno, who 

unsuccessfully opposed Timoleon after the latter 
had routed the Carthaginians at the Crimissus in 
B.c. 339. (3) A commander of the Carthagiuian 

garrison at Lilybaeum at the close of the First 
Punic War. Iu b.c. 241 he was seized and mur¬ 
dered by the mutinous mercenary troops with 
whom the Carthaginian government had sent him 
to treat. See Carthage. 

Giti&daa (rmdSar). The last Spartan artist 
of any distinction, flourishing about B.c. 516. He 
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completed the so-called Brazen House of Athene at 
Sparta. He won some distinction as a poet. 

Glabxio, Manius Acilius. (1) Consol, B.c. 191, 
when he defeated* Autiochus at Thermopylae. (2) 
Praetor nrbanus in 70, when he presided at the 
impeachment ofVerres; and consul in 67, and 
subsequently the successor of L. Lucullus in the 
command of the war against Mithridates, in 
which, however, he was superseded by Cn. Pom- 
pey. (3) The son of the preceding. He was one 
of Caesar’s lieutenants in the Civil Wars. He was 
twice defended by Cicero on capital charges, and 
acquitted. 

GladiatSres (jiovopdx °0- Persons who fought 
with swords {gladii ) in the circus, the forum, or in 
later times in the amphitheatre, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the Roman people (Quintil. Declam. 302). 

They are said to have 
been first exhibited by 
the Etruscans, and to 
have had their origin 
from the custom of kill¬ 
ing slaves aud captives 
at the funeral pyres of 
the deceased (Tertull. 
De Spectac . 12; Serv. ad 
Verg. Jen. x. 519). A 
show of gladiators was 
called munu8 , and the 
person who exhibited it, 
the editor , munerator , or dominus , who was honoured 
during the day of exhibition, if a private person, 
with the insignia of a magistrate (Flor. iii. 20). 

Gladiators were first exhibited at Rome in b.c. 
264, iu the Forum Boarium, by Marcus and Deci- 
mtis Brutns, at the funeral of their father (Val. 
Max. ii. 4,17). They were at first confined to public 
funerals ( bustuarius), but afterwards fought at the 
funerals of most persons of consequence, and even 
at those of women (Suet. Iul. 26). Private per¬ 
sons sometimes left a sum of money in their 
will to pay the expenses of such an exhibition at 
their funerals (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 84). Combats of 
gladiators were also exhibited at entertainments 
by the degraded nobles t>f Campania (Sil. Ital. xi. 
51), though not at Rome, and especially at public 
festivals by the aediles and other magistrates, who 
sometimes exhibited immense 
numbers with the view of pleas¬ 
ing the people. (See Aediles.) 

Under the Empire the passion of 
the Romans for this amusement 
rose to its greatest height, and the 
number of gladiators who fought 
on some occasions appears almost 
incredible. After Trajan’s triumph 
over the Dacians, there were more 
than 10,000 exhibited (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 15). 

Gladiators consisted either of 
captives, slaves, and condemned 
malefactors, or of freeborn citizens 
who fought voluntarily. Of those 
who were condemned, some were 
said to be condemned ad gladium , 
in which case they were obliged 
to be killed at least within a year; 
aud others ad ludum , who might 
obtain their discharge at the end 
of three years. Freemen who be¬ 


came gladiators for hire were called auctorati, 
and their hire auctoramentum or gladiatorium 
(Suet. Tib. 7). They also took an oath on enter¬ 
ing upon the service, similar to that which is 
preserved by Petronius (117): In verba Eumolpi 
sacramentum iuravimus , uri, triftrirt, rerberari, fer- 
roque necari , et quicquid aliud Eumolpus iussisset, 
tamquam legitimi gladiatores y domino corpora <n»t- 
masque religiosissime addicimus . Even nnder the 
Republic, freeborn citizens fonght as gladiators 
(Livy, xxviii. 21), but they appear to have be¬ 
longed only to the lower orders, and the profes¬ 
sion was considered degrading (cf. Mommsen, C.I. 
L. i. 1418), though to some it had many attractions. 
Under the Empire, however, both knights and sen¬ 
ators fought in the arena (Suet. Iul. 39; Aug. 43; 
Ner. 12), and even women (Suet. Dom. 4); a practice 
which was at length forbiddeu in the time of Seve- 
rus (Dio Cass. lxxv. 16). 

Gladiators were kept in schools (ludi), where 
they were trained by persons called lanistae. Tbe 
whole body of gladiators nnder one lanista was 
frequently called familia. They sometimes were 
the property of the lanistae y who let them ont to 
persons who wished to exhibit a show of gladiators; 
but at other times belonged to citizens, who kept 
them for the purpose of exhibition, and engaged 
lanistae to instruct them. Thus Spartacus (q.v.) 
belonged to the school of Lentulus at Capua (Flor. 
iii. 8), and Caesar had one at the same place. Do* 
mitian built four ludi at Rome, and there were 
several others in Italy and the provinces. The 
number of gladiators which any citizen might 
keep was limited by the Senate in b.c. 68 (Suet 
Iul. 10), but Caligula did away with the restriction 
(Dio Cass. lix. 14). The superintendence of the 
ludiy which belonged to the emperors, was intrnst- 
ed to a person of high rank, called curator or pro¬ 
curator. The arrangements of a Indus gladiatoriu* 
are now known to us from one excavated at Pom¬ 
peii. See illustration on next page. 

The gladiators fought in these schools with wood¬ 
en swords, called rudes (Snet. Cal. xxxii. 54). Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to in¬ 
crease the strength of their bodies, and they were 
fed with nourishing food, called gladiatoria sagina. 

Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at tbe fa- 
neral pyre, and sometimes in the forom, but more 



Gladiators. (Overbeck.) 



Bustuarins. (From an En¬ 
graved Gem.) 
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frequently in the amphitheatre. (See Amphithea- 
trum.) The person who was to exhibit a show of 
gladiators published some days before the exhibi¬ 
tion bills ( libelli ), containing the number and some¬ 
times the names of those who were to fight; e. g. 
at Pompeii we have (C. I. L. iv. 1189): A. Suet- 
tii Certi aedilis familia gladiatoria pugna- 

BIT POMPKIIS PRID. KaL. lUN. VENATIO ET VELA 
erunt ; and similar notices. When the day came, 


they were led along the arena in procession, and 
matched by pairs ; and their swords were exam¬ 
ined by the editor to see if they were sufficiently 
sharp (Suet. Tit. 9). At first there was a kind of 
sham battle, called praelusio, in which they fought 
with woodeu swords, or the like (Sen. Epist. 117), 
and afterwards at the sound of the trumpet the 
real battle began. When a gladiator was wound¬ 
ed, the people called out “ Habet!” or " Hoc ha- 
bet V’ and the one who was vanquished lowered his 
arms in token of submission. His fate, however, 
depended upon the people, who turned up their 
thumbs if they wished him to be killed (Hor Ep. 
i. 18, 66; Juv. iii. 36), and ordered bim to receive 
the sword ( ferrum recipere ), which gladiators usu¬ 
ally did with the greatest firmness. A relief has 
been discovered at Cacillargnes, showing a com¬ 
bat between a Samnite and a retiarim , with four 
spectators, one of whom, a woman, is holding up 
her thumbs. There is no clear evidence that the 
wish that mercy should be shown was expressed 
by pressing down the thumbs (Pliny, H. N. xxviii. $ 
25 is barely to the point); this was indicated rath¬ 
er by waving handkerchiefs (Mart. xii. 29, 7). If 
the life of a vanquished gladiator was spared, he 
obtained his discharge for that day, which was 
called misnio (Mart. xii. 29, 7); and hence in an ex- 
fa ihitiou of gladiators sine mUsione , the lives of the 
couquered were never spared. This kind of exhi¬ 
bition, however, was forbidden by Augustus (Suet. 
Aug. 45). 

Palms were usually given to the victorious glad¬ 
iators, and hence a gladiator who had frequently 
conquered is called plurimarum palmarum gladia¬ 
tor (Cic. Pro Rose. Amer. vi. 17); money also was 


sometimes given (Suet. Claud. 21). Old gladia¬ 
tors, and sometimes those w'ho bad only fought 
for a short time, were discharged from the service 
by the editor at the request of the people, who 
presented each of them with a rudis or woodeu 
sword; whence those who were discharged were 
called rudiarii (Cic. Phil. ii. 29, 74; Hor. Ep. i. 1, 
2). If a person was free before he entered the In¬ 
dus, he became on his discharge free again ; and 
if he had been a slave, he 
returned to the same condi¬ 
tion again, unless he received 
the cap of freedom ( pilleus ). 
A man, however, who had 
been a gladiator, was always 
considered to have disgraced 
himself, and consequently it 
appears that he could not ob¬ 
tain the equestrian rank even 
if he afterwards acquired 
sufficient property to entitle 
him to it; and a slave who 
had been sent into a ludun 
and there manumitted, mere¬ 
ly acquired the status of a 
peregi'inus deditioius. See 
Dediticii. 

Shows of gladiators were 
abolished by Coustantine, 
but appear notwithstanding 
to have been generally ex¬ 
hibited till the time of Ho- 
norius, by whom they were 
finally suppressed. 

Gladiators were divided 
into different classes, accord¬ 
ing to their arms and different mode of fighting, or 
other circumstances. The names of the most impor¬ 
tant of these classes are given in alphabetical order: 

Andabatae (Cic. Ad Fam. vii. 10) wore helmets 
without any aperture for the eyes, so that they 
were obliged to fight blindfold, and thus excited 
the mirth of the spectators. They are generally 
believed to have fought on horseback, but this is 
denied by Orelli (Inner. 2577) and Friedliiuder; the 
name cannot be derived from dya^arrjs. It is per¬ 
haps Keltic, with the meaning “ blind -fighter” 
(Whitley Stokes, in Academy , Feb. 9,1889). 



Andabatae. (From the Amphitheatre, Pompeii.) 


Bu8tuarii were those who fought on the funeral 
pyre. See illustration, p. 732. 

Caterrarii was the name given to gladiators 
when they did not fight in pairs, but when several 
fought together (Suet. Aug. 45). 

Dimachaeri appear to have been so called, be¬ 
cause they fought with two swords (Artemid. ii. 
32; Orelli, Inscr. 2584). 

Equites were those who fought on horseback 
(Orelli, Inscr. 2569, 2577). 



Pompeian Barracks for Gladiators. (Overbeck.) 
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Essedarii fought from chariots ( esseda ), like the 
Gauls and Britons. They are frequently men- 
tioued in inscriptions (Orelli, 2566, 2584, etc.; cf. 
Petron. 45). 

Fiscales were those under the Empire who were 
trained and supported from the fiscus (Capitol. 
Gord. 33). 

Hoplomachi appear to have been those who 
fought in a complete suit of armour (Suet. Cal. 35; 
Mart. viii. 74). 

Laquearii were those who used a noose ( laqueus ) 
to catch their adversaries (Isid. xviii. 56). 

Meridiani were those who fought iu the middle 
of the day, after combats with wild beasts had 
taken place in the morning. These gladiators 
were very lightly armed (Suet. Claud. 34). 

Myrmillones are said to have been so called from 
their having the image of a fish (mormyr, poppv- 
pos) on their helmets (Fest. s. v. Retiarii). Their 
arms were like those of the Gauls, and they did 
not differ much from the kind called Galli. They 
were usually matched with the retiarii or Thraci¬ 
ans (Cic. Phil. iii. 12, 31; vii. 6, 17; Juv. viii. 200; 
Suet. Cal. 32, Doth. 10). 

Ordinarii was the name applied to all the regu¬ 
lar gladiators who fought iu pairs in the ordinary 
way (Suet. Aug. 45, Cal. 26). 

Postulaticii were such as were demanded by the 
people from the editor, iu addition to those who 
w f ere exhibited (Sen. Epist. 7). 

Provocatores fought with the Samnites (Cic. Pro 
Sest. 64. 134), but we do not know anything re¬ 
specting them except their name. 

Retiarii carried only a three-pointed lance, called 
tridens or fuseina, a dagger (Val. Max. i. 7, 8), and 
a net ( rete ), which they endeavoured to throw over 
their adversaries, and then to attack them with 
the fuseina while they were entangled. The reti- 


arius was dressed in a short tuuic, and wore noth¬ 
ing on his head. If he missed his aim in throw¬ 
ing the net, he betook himself to flight, and 
endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast, 
while his adversary followed him round the arena 
in order to kill him before he could make a second 
attempt. His adversary was usually a secutor or 
a myrmillo (Suet. Cal. 30, Claud. 34 ; Orelli, 25781 
Iu the following illustration a combat is represent¬ 
ed between a retiarius and a myrmillo; the former 



Myrmillo and Retiarius. (Mosaic in the Library at Madrid.) 

has thrown his net over the head of the latter, and 
is proceeding to attack him with the fuseina. The 
lanista stands behiud the retiarius. 

Samnites were so called because they were armed 
iu the same way as that people, with a helmet with 
a high crest (Juv. vi. 256), and were particularly 
distinguished by the oblong scutum. 

Secutores are supposed by most writers to be so 
called because the secutor iu his combat with the 
retiarius pursued the latter when he failed in se¬ 
curing him by his net. Other writers think that 
they were the same as the supposition , mentioned 
by Martial (v. 24), who were gladiators substituted 
in the place of those who were wearied or were 
killed (Suet. Cal. 30; Juv. ri. 
108, with the Schol. viii. 210). 
If the old readiug in a letter 
of Cicero’s (Ad Att. vii. 14) is 
correct, Iulius Caesar had no 
less than 600 secutores in bis 
ludus at Capua; but we prob¬ 
ably ought to read scuiorsm 
instead of secutorum. 

Supposition. See Scon torn. 
Thraces or Thraeces were 
armed, like the Thracians, 
with a ronnd shield or buck¬ 
ler (Fest. 8. v. Thraeces). and 
a short curved sword or dag¬ 
ger (sica, Suet. Cal. 32), which 
is called falx supine by Ju¬ 
venal ( viii. 201), and wore 
greaves on both legs. They 
were usually matched, as al¬ 
ready stated, with the »jrr- 
millones. 

Velites had light spears 
(Ovid, Ih. 45). 

Paiutings of gladiatorial 
combats, as well as of the oth¬ 
er sports of the amphitheatre, 
were favourite subjects with 
the Roman artists (Pliny, 
S. N. xxxv. $ 52). Several 
61 a t n e s of gladiators bars 
come down to us, which are 
highly admired as works ef 
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art; of these, the most celebrated is the athlete 
by Agasias of the Borghese Collection, now in the 
Museum of the Louvre, and the Dying Gladiator, 
in the Capitoline Museum. The latter, which in> 
spired the famous stanza in Childe Harold , is now, 
however, regarded as a wounded Gaul. Gladiato¬ 
rial combats are represented in the bas-reliefs on the 
tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii, and illustrate in many 
particulars the brief account which has been giv¬ 
en in this article of the several classes of gladia¬ 
tors. These bas-reliefs are represented in the follow¬ 
ing illustrations from Mazois (Pomp. i. pi. 32; and 


his hand to the people to implore mercy, while the 
latter apparently wishes to become his enemy's ex¬ 
ecutioner before receiving the signal from the peo¬ 
ple ; but the lanista holds him back. In the oth¬ 
er combat a myrmillo is mortally wounded by & 
Samnite. It will be observed that the right arm 
of every figure is protected by rings of armour, 
which the left does not require on account of the 
shield. See Lipsius, Saturnalia (1675) and De Am - 
phitheatro in Graev. The&aur. vol. ix.; Friedlamler, 
Sittengeschichte t vol. ii.; Wallon, Histoire de VEscla- 
vage (Paris, 1879); and the article Venatio. 



Gladiators. 


Overbeck, Pompeii f p. 165). The figures are made 
of stucco, and appear to have been moulded sepa¬ 
rately, and attached to the plaster by pegs of 
brouze or iron. In various parts of the frieze are | 
written the name of the person to whom the glad¬ 
iators belonged, and also the names of the glad- 
iators themselves, and the number of their vic¬ 
tories. The first pair of gladiators on the left hand , 
represents an equestrian combat. Both wear hel¬ 
mets with visors, which cover the whole face, and 
are armed with spears aud round bucklers. In 
the second pair the gladiator on the left has been 
wounded ; he has let fall his shield, aud is implor¬ 
ing the mercy of the people by raising his hands 
towards them. His antagonist stands behind him 
waiting the signal of the people. Like all the oth¬ 
er gladiators represented on the frieze, they wear 
the subligaculum or short apron tied above the 
hips. The one on the left appears to be a myi'millo, 
and the one on the right, with an obloug shield 
( scutum), a Samnite. The third pair consists of a 
Thracian and a myrmillo , or Samnite, the latter 
of whom is defeated. The fourth group consists 
of four figures; two are secutores and two retiarii. 
The secular on his knee appears to have been de¬ 
feated by the retiarius behind him ; but as the fus- 
cina is not adapted for producing certain death, 
the other secutor is called upon to do it. The re¬ 
tiarius in the distance is probably destined to fight 
in his turn with the surviving secutor . The last 
group consists of a myrmillo and a Samnite; the 
latter is defeated. 

Iu the second illustration two combats are rep¬ 
resented. In the first a Samnite has been con¬ 
quered by a myrmillo; the former is holding up 


Gladiatorium. The pay given to a freeman 
who trained and served as a gladiator. See Livy, 
xliv. 31, and the article Giadiatores. 

Gladius ((t<pos; poet. dop y (frdayavov). A sword, 
by the Latin poets called ensis. The ancient sword 
had generally a straight, two-edged blade (dp<f>i]- 
*cer), rather broad, and of nearly equal width from 
hilt to point. Gladiators, however, used a sword 
which w'as curved like a scimitar. In times of 
the remotest antiquity swords were made of bronze, 
but afterwards of iron. The Greeks aud Romans 
wore them on the left side, so as to draw them out 
of the sheath («oXfor, vagina) by passiug the right 
hand in front of the body to take hold of the hilt 
with the thumb next to the blade. Hence Aeschy 



Greek Swords and Scabbards. (Gubl and Koner.) 
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Ins distinguishes the army of Xerxes by the de¬ 
nomination of fia\atpo<f)6pov fdvos, alluding to the 
obvious difference in their appearance in conse¬ 
quence of the use of the acinaces instead of the 
sword. See Acinaces. 

The early Greeks used a very short sword. 
Iphicrates, who made various improvements in 
armour about B.c. 400, doubled its length, so that 
an iron sword found in a tomb at Athens, aud rep¬ 
resented by Dodwell, was two feet five inches long, 
including the handle, which was also of iron. The 
Homan sword, as was the case also with their oth¬ 
er offensive weapons, was larger, heavier, and more 
formidable than the Greek. Its length gave occa¬ 
sion to the joke of Leutulus upon his son-in-law, 
who was of very low stature, “ Who tied my son- 
in-law to his sword T” To this Boiuau sword the 
Greeks applied the term airdOrj , which was the 
name of a piece of wood of the same form used in 
weaving. (See Tela.) The ancient British sword 
was still larger than the Homan. The principal 
ornameutation of the sword was bestowed upon the 
hilt. See Capulus. 



L Monument of an Illyrian Soldier, found at Bingen. 2. Scab¬ 
bard. (Mayence, Germany.) 


Gladius is sometimes used iu a wide seuse, so 
as to include pugio (q. v.). In the republican pe¬ 
riod of Rome, the gladins was worn by magis¬ 
trates only when exercising military command. 
Under the Empire it was one of the insignia of 
the emperor and of those nominated by him. The 
ins gladii is the right of criminal jurisdiction con¬ 
ferred by the emperor ou provincial governors. 
SccAkma; Machaera; Mucro. 

Gians (poXvfidis). A large leaden slug or plum¬ 
met, cast in a mould, and used iustead of a stone 
to be discharged from a 
sling (Livy, xxxviii. 20, 

21, 29). The illustration 
represents an original 
found at the ancient La¬ 
bi cum; the letters fir are for firmiter, “Throw 
steadily,” or Feri Roma (Iuscript. Orelli, 4932), 
“Strike, O Rome!” Others have been found iu 
Greece, inscribed with the figure of a thunderbolt, 
or AE5AI, “Take this.” 



Gians. 


Glaphyra (TXa<f>vpa). A mistress of Marcus An¬ 
toni us who placed her sou Archelatis ou the throne of 
Cappadocia as a favour to her. (Dio Cass. xlix. 32.) 

Glass. See Vitrum. 

Glancl (r Xavicrj). (1) One of the Nereides, tbe 
name Glaucd being only a personification of tbe 
color of the sea (yXavKos). (2) Daughter of Creon 
of Corinth, also called Creiisa. See Creon. 

Glaucias (TXavKias). (1) Au Illyrian king who 
fought against Alexander the Great in B.c. 335. 
In 316 he offered a refuge to Pyrrhus, then au in¬ 
fant, and refused to give him up to Cassander. 
Nine years later he invaded Epirus and placed 
Pyrrhus on the throne of that country. See Pyr¬ 
rhus. (2) An Aeginetan statuary who flourished 
in B.c. 488. He made a bronze chariot and statue 
of Gelon (q. v.). 

Glaucon (rXav*ft>i/). The brother of Plato, who 
makes him one of the speakers iu his dialogue Dt 
Republica. 

Glaucus (VXavKos). (1) A sea deity, probably 
only another form of Poseidon, whose sou he is, 
according to some accounts. Like the marine 
gods iu general, he had the gift of prophecy; and 
we fiud him appearing to the Argonauts (Apoll. 
Hh. i. 1310 foil.), and to Menelaiis (Enrip. Omt. 
356 foil.), aud telling them what had happened, or 
what was to happen. In later times sailors were 
continually makiug reports of his sootbsayiug 
(Pausau. ix. 22). Some said that he dwelt with 
the Nereides at Delos, where he gave responses to 
all who sought them. According to others,he vis¬ 
ited each year all the isles and coasts, with a train 
of raousters of the deep ( Krjrta\ and, unseen, fore¬ 
told in the Aeolic dialect all kiuds of evil. The 
fishermen watched for his approach, and endeav¬ 
oured by fastings, prayer, and fumigations to avert 
the ruin with which his prophecy menaced the 
fruits and cattle. At times he was seen among 
the waves, and his body appeared covered with 
mussels, seaweed, aud stones. He was beard ever¬ 
more to lament his fate iu not being able to die 
(Plat. Rep. x. 611). This last circumstance refers 
to the common legendary history of Glaucus. He 
was a fisherman, it is said (Patisan. l.c.; Ovid, Met. 
xiii. 904 foil.), of Anthedon, in Boeotia. Observing 
one day the fish which he had caught and thrown 
on the grass to bite it, and then to jump into the 
sea, his curiosity incited him to taste it also. Im¬ 
mediately on his doing so he followed their exam¬ 
ple, and thus became a sea-god. Another account 
made him to have obtained his immortality by 
tasting the grass, which had revived a hare be 
had ruu down iu Aetolia. He was also said to 
have built aud steered the Argo, and to have 
been made a god of the sea by Zeus during tbe 
voyage. Au account of the story' of his love 
for Scylla will be found under 8cylla. See 
Gadecken, Glaukoe, der Mecresgott (Gottingen, 
1860). 

(2) A son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, by Mere 
p£, the daughter of Atlas, born at Potuiae, a vil¬ 
lage of Boeotia. According to one account, be 
restrained his mares from having intercourae with 
the stallions; upon which Aphrodite inspired tbe 
former with such fury that they tore his body to 
pieces as he returned from the games which Adras- 
tus had celebrated in honour of his father. Auothet 
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■version of the story makes them to have rnn mad 
after eating a certain plant at Potniae ( Etymol. Mag. 
-s. v. Uorvtabfs ; Hyg. Fab . 250; Yerg. Georg, iii. 
268). 

(3) A son of Minos and Pasiphae, who, when 
a child, pursuing a mouse, fell into a vessel of 
honey and was smothered. His father, ignorant 
•of his fate, consulted the oracle to know where he 
was, and received for answer that there was a 
three-coloured cow in his herd, aud that he who 
could best tell what she was like could restore 
his son to life. The soothsayers were all assem¬ 
bled, and Polyidus, the son of Coiranus, said that 
her colour was that of the berry of the briar, green, 
red, and, lastly, black. Minos thereupon desired 
him to find his sou; and Polyidus, by his skill in 
-divination, discovered where he was. Minos then 
ordered him to restore him to life; and, ou his de¬ 
claring his incapacity so to do, shut him up in a 
-chamber with the body of his child. While here, 
the soothsayer saw a serpent approach the body, 
and he struck and killed it. Another immediately 
•appeared, and seeing the first one dead, retired, 
aud came back soon after with a plant in its 
mouth, and laid it on the dead one, which instant- 
Jy came to life. Polyidus, by employing the same 
herb, recovered the child. Minos, before he let 
him depart, insisted on his communicating his art 
to Glancns. He did so, but as he was taking leave 
he desired his pupil to spit into his mouth. Glau- 
cus obeyed, and lost the recollection of all he had 
learned (Apollod. iii. 3.1). Hyginus makes him to 
have been restored to life by Aescnlapius (Poet. 
Astron. ii. 14). 

(4) The grandson of Bellerophontes, and son of 
Hippolochus, prince of the Lycians. With his 
kinsman Sarpedon, he* was leader of the Lycian 
auxiliaries of Priam, and met Diomedes in the 
mSl/e. The tw*o chieftains recognized each other 
as friends and guests of their grandfather Bel¬ 
lerophontes and Oeueus, and exchanged armour, 
•Glaucus parting with his golden suit for the brazen 
arms of Diomedes. When the Greek intrenchments 
were stormed, Glaucus had reached the top of the 
wall when he was put to flight by an arrow shot 
by Teucer. He protected Hector when wounded 
by Achilles; with Apollo’s aid he avenged Sarpe- 
dou, and took a prominent part in the struggle for 
the body of Patroclus. He finally met his death 
at the hand of Aias. 

Glaucus Sinus. A gulf of Lycia, at the head 
of which stood the city of Telmissus or Maori, 
whence in ancient times the gulf was sometimes 
also called Sinus Telmissius. 

Glossa (y\a><r<ra) and Glosaema (yXa uraTjpa). In 
the language of text - criticism, a “gloss.” The 
word underwent a gradual development of mean¬ 
ing, which may be described with brevity. By the 
earliest Greek commentators aud editors of texts, 
y\io<r<ra denoted any word in au author that re¬ 
quired definition or explanation. Such were (a) 
archaisms; ( b ) &ira£ \eyopcva and newly-coined 
words; (c) provincialisms; (d) barbarisms; and ( e) 
technical terms (cf. Arist. Poet. 21, $ 4-6 ; Rhet. iii. 
3, 2; Quint, i. 8). In editing or transcribing a 
text it was usual for the editor or transcriber to 
define the yX&o-o’a by writing opposite to it in the 
margin the more familiar synonym (foopa Kvptov). 
The term yXoxra-a soon came to be applied to 
•the pair of words—the word in the text and the 
24 


definition in the margiu—the two being regarded 
as constituting a single whole. Finally, the ex¬ 
planation alone was called a y Xanraa. With these 
glosses begins the history of lexicography; for col¬ 
lections of them begau to be made, and published 
separately as glossaria or glossaries. Such was the 
compilation of the elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, 
whose collection was the first attempt at au Ho¬ 
meric glossary (cf. Susemihl, Geschichte d. griech. 
Lit. in d. alexandr. Zeit } i. p. 174 foil.). We know 
of glosses as early as the fifth century B.C., for De¬ 
mocritus of Abdera is said to have written a trea¬ 
tise Ilepi ‘O firjpov rj *Op6oeiriir)S Kai TXoiaaaoiv. (See 
Lexicon.) Glosses soon ceased to be purely lexi¬ 
cal, and from definitions became commentary— 
geographical, historical, philosophical, or philo¬ 
logical—according to the taste or purpose of the 
glossographer. When these explanatory glosses 
are fairly brief, they are usually styled scholia 
(o-^oXta); when long, they constitute vnopvrjpaTa 
or regular commentaries, such as the Alexandrians 
wrote. See Alexandrian School. 

The principal glossographers among the Greeks 
were Philetas (about B.c. 290), Zenodotus of Ephe- 
Bus (about B.c. 280), compiler of TXaaaat 'OpgptKai ; 
Aristophanes of Byzautium (b.c. 200), whose glosses 
are partly preserved by Pollux; Diodorus, Artemi- 
dorus, Nicander of Colophon, Aristarchus of Sam- 
othrace, Crates of Mallos, Zenodotus of Mallos, Did- 
ymus Chalcenteros, Apollonius Sophista (about B.c. 
20), Neoptolemns, kuown distinctively as o yXaxr- 
(roypd(f)os ; Apion (at Rome under Claudius), Ero- 
tiou, Pamphilus, Aelius Herodianus, Pollux, Phry- 
uichus in the second century A.D., Ammouius of 
Alexandria in the fourth century, the famous He- 
sychius (q. v.), Photius, Snidas, Zonaras, and the 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum (q. v.). Of 
the Romans, Aurelius Opilius, Aelius Stilo, Yarro, 
Verrius Flaccus, and Festus deserve especial men¬ 
tion. Of technical glosses, those on the legal com¬ 
pilations of Justinian are very important. Of 
these, two famous compilers were Cyrillus and 
Philoxenus. 

See Matthaei, Glossaria Graeca (1774-75); Va- 
ter, Litteratur der Grammatiken , Lexica } und JTor- 
tersammlungen , etc. (2d ed. by Jlilg, Berlin, 1847); 
Hiibner, Encyclopddie } pp. 37-40; Lowe, Prodro- 
mos Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum (1876); id. 
Glossae Xominum (1884); and (now in preparation) 
the Corpus Glossanorum (by the Royal Saxon Soc. 
of Letters). Ou the legal glosses, see Biener, Ge- 
schichte der Xovellen f pp. 225 foil.; and for Biblical 
glosses, the article “Gloss” in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature f vol. iii. 
See also in this Dictionary, the articles Lexicon ; 
Scholium ; Textual Criticism. 

Gloasarlum. See Glossa ; Lexicon. 

Glota or Clota. A river of Britain, now the 
Clyde, falling into the Glota Aestuarium, or Frith 
of Clyde. 

GlycSra, also dim. Glycexium. “ Sweet one,” 
a favourite name of Greek and Roman courtesans. 

Glycerlus. Head of the Western Empire for 
one year (a.d. 473-74), but dethroned by the East¬ 
ern Court in favour of lulius Nepos. Glycerins later 
became Bishop of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Glycon (rXv«a>v). An Athenian artist, who 
probably flourished in the first century B.c. He 
executed the famous colossal statue of the Farnese 
Hercules, now at Naples. See Heracles. 
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Gnatia. See Egnatia. 

Gnidua. See Cnidus. 

Gnipho, M. Antonius. A Homan rhetorician 
of Gallic birth (b.c. 114), whose school at Home was 
attended by Cicero (Suet. Gramm. 7). 

Gnomic Poet*. See Epos. 

Gnomon (yv&pvv). The index or pin on a snn- 
dial which marks the honr by the shadow it 
casts (Pliny, H. N. ii. $ 74; Vitruv. i. 
6,6). See Horologium. 

Gnostic! (Tvootucoi). A religions sect 
which flourished in the first century of 
the Christian era. In the New Testa¬ 
ment, yuaxrts denotes the profound ap¬ 
preciation of Christian truth; with the 
Gnostics it means a sort of transcenden- 
Gnomon. tal and mystic understanding, which 
(F fbund a at UP 8aw and knew allegories and sub- 
Antium.) tleties which they professed to find in 
the sacred writings. They claimed a 
kinship between all the religions of the world, 
and asserted their possession of special traditions 
from certain of Christ’s disciples, and the gift of 
prophecy. The sources of Gnosticism were three 
—Greek idealism, Oriental pantheism, and Chris¬ 
tian revelation, aud it was always a heresy of the 
learned rather than of the masses whom its subtle¬ 
ties repelled. The four points upon which nearly 
all the Gnostics agreed were as follows: (1) God 
is incomprehensible ; (2) Matter is eternal and an¬ 
tagonistic to God in that it conditions and limits 
the divine efficiency; (3) Creation is the work of a 
Demiurgus, either subordinate to God or perhaps 
actually opposed to him; (4) The human nature 
of Christ was only a deception. See Aeon. 

Gnosticism reached its highest point a.d. 150, af¬ 
ter which it rapidly declined. Its importance is to 
be found in the fact that its arbitrary treatment of 
the Scriptures forced the Church to a more thorough 
study of the historical tradition, and to establish 
the principle that nothing is to be regarded as true 
Christianity which is not shown to be derived from 
Christ and his apostles. See Matter, Histoire Cri¬ 
tique du Gno8tici8me (2d ed. 1883); King, The Gnos¬ 
tics and their Remains (1873); aud Mansel, The Gnos¬ 
tic Heresies , edited by Lightfoot (1875). 

Gnosua, Gnosaus. See Cxossus. 

Gobrj^as (Tvfipvas). A Persian, one of the sev¬ 
en noblemen who conspired against the usurper 
Smerdis. See Darius. 

Gold. SeeAuRUM; Numismatics. 

Gold and Ivory, See Chryselephantina. 

Golden Ass. See Apuleius ; Lucianus ; Nov¬ 
els and Romances. 

Golden Verses (<tp; xpvo-a). A name given to 
a number of gnomic sayings that have come down, 
traditionally, from the Pythagorean philosophers, 
often expressed obscurely, and containing much 
that is of later date than that of their professed 
origin. They contain the coudeused morals of the 
older epics (see Epos), and embody the teachings 
of practical virtue. They are printed at the eud 
of Gottling's edition of Hesiod (2d ed. Gotha, 1843). 
See Democrates ; Pythagoras. 

Golgi (roXyoi). A town in Cyprus, of uncertain 
site, a Sicyonian colony, and one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Aphrodite. 

Gomphl (rd/*£oi). A town in Hestiaeotis in 


Thessaly, a strong fortress on the confines of Epi¬ 
rus, commanding the chief pass between Thessaly 
and Epirus. 

GomphuB ( yopfos ). Properly a Greek word, 
which signifies a large wedge-shaped pin (SchoL 
Aristoph. Ep. 463; Tertull. Apol. 12) driven be¬ 
tween two objects, to increase the firmness or 
tightness of contiguous members, whence the same 
term was adopted by the Romans to designate the 
large, round-headed, and wedge-shaped stones 



Gomphi (Pompeii.) 


which they used to place at intervals between the 
ordinary curb-stones bounding the foot-path or 
trottoir. 

Gonatas (rWarar). One of the Antigoni. See 
Antigonus. 

Gonni (rdwot) or Gonnus (rdwor). A strongly 
fortified town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, ou the 
river Peneus and at the entrance of the vale of 
Tempd (Herod, vii. 128). 

Gordiaei or Gordyaei (Top&vaioi). Mountains 
in Armenia, where the Tigris rises. 

Gordian Knot. See Gordius. 

Gordianua. (1) Marcus AntonTnus Atricaxus. 
A Roman, born during the reign of the first Ad- 
toniue, of one of the most illustrious and wealthy 
families of Rome, and who made himself very pop¬ 
ular during his quaestorship by his munificence, 
and the large sums which he spent in providing 
games and other amusements for the people. He 
also cultivated literature, and wrote several 
poems, among others one in which he celebrated 
the virtues of the two Antonines. Being in¬ 
trusted with the government of several provinces, 
he conducted himself in such a manner as to 
gain universal 
approbation. 

He was procon¬ 
sul of Africa in 
a.d. 237. When 
an insurrec¬ 
tion broke out 
in that prov¬ 
ince against 
Maximinus, on 
account of his 
exactions, and 
the insurgents 
saluted Gordi- / 
anus as emper¬ 
or, he prayed 
earnestly to be 
excused, on ac- 
countofhisage, 
being then past 
eighty, and 
to be allowed 
to die in peace; 
but, the insur- The Elder GordUnos (CapnaDat ttna) 
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gents threatening to kill him if he refused, he accept- 
ed the perilous diguity, naming bis son Gordianus 
as his colleague, and both made their solemn entry 
into Carthage amid universal applause. The Senate 
cheerfully confirmed the election, proclaiming the 
two Gordiani as emperors, and declaring Maximi¬ 
nus and his son to be the enemies of their country. 
Meantime, however, Capelliantis, governor of Mau¬ 
ritania, collected troops in favour of Maxi minus, 
and marched agaiust Carthage. The youDger Gor¬ 
dianus came out to oppose him, but was defeated 
and killed, and his aged father, on learning the sad 
tidings, strangled himself. Their reign had not 
lasted two months altogether, yet they were great¬ 
ly regretted, on account of their personal qualities. 
(2) M. Antonius Africanus, son of Gordianus, was 
instructed by Serenns Samonicus, who left him bis 
library, which consisted of 62,000 volumes. He was 
well informed, and wrote several works, but was 
rather too fond of pleasure, which latter circum¬ 
stance seems to have recommended him to the 
favour of the emperor Elagabalus. Alexander Se- 
verus advanced him subsequently to the consul¬ 
ship. He afterwards passed into Africa as lieuten¬ 
ant to his father, and, when the latter was elevated 
to the throne, shared that diguity with him. But, 
after a reign of not quite two months, he fell in bat¬ 
tle, at the age of forty-six, against Capelliauns, a 
partisan of Maximiuus. (See Gordianus, 1.) (3) 

Marcus Antoninus Pius, grandson, on the moth¬ 
er’s side, of the elder Gordianus, and nephew of 
Gordiauus the younger, was twelve years of age 
when he was proclaimed Caesar by general accla¬ 
mation of the people of Rome, after the news had 
arrived of the death of the two Gordiaui in Africa. 
The Senate named him colleague of the two new 
emperors Maximus and Balbinus, but in the fol¬ 
lowing year (a.d. 238) a mutiny of the Praetorians 
took place at Rome, Balbinus and Maximus were 
murdered, and the boy Gordianus was proclaimed 
emperor. His disposition was kind and amiable, 
but at the beginning of his reign he trusted to the 
insinuations of a certain Maums and other freed- 
men of the palace, who abused his confidence, and 
committed many acts of injustice. In the second 
year of his reign a revolt broke out in Africa, 
where a certain Sabinianus was proclaimed em¬ 
peror, but the insurrection was soon put down by 
the governor of Mauritania. In the following 
year Gordianus, being consul with Claudius Pom- 
peianus, married Furia Sabina Tranquilliua, daugh¬ 
ter of Misitbeus, a man of the greatest personal 
merit. Misitheus disclosed to Gordiauus the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of Maurus and his friends, who 
were immediately deprived of their offices and 
driven away from court. From that moment Gor¬ 
dianus placed implicit trust in his father-in-law,! 
on whom the Senate conferred the title of “ Guard¬ 
ian of the Republic.” In the next year, news came 
to Rome that the Persians under Sapor bod invad¬ 
ed Mesopotamia, had occupied Nisibis and Carrhae, 
entered Syria, and, according to Capitolinus, had 
taken Antioch. Gordianus opened the temple of 
Ianus, according to an ancient custom which had 
been long disused, and, setting out from Rome at 
the head of a fine army, marched through Illyricum 
and Moesia, where he defeated the Goths and Sar- 
matians, and drove them beyond the Danube. 
Gordianus presently crossed the Hellespont, and 
proceeded into Syria, delivered Antioch, defeated 
the Persians in several battles, retook Nisibis and 


Carrhae, and drove Sapor back to his own domiu- 
ious. The Senate voted him a triumph. In the 
year after, a.d. 244, Gordianus advanced into Per¬ 
sian territory, and defeated Sapor on the banks of 
the Chaboras; but while he waB preparing to pur¬ 
sue him, Philippus, an officer in the Guards, who 
had contrived to spread discontent among the sol¬ 
diers by attributing their privations to the iuexpe- 
rieuce of a boyish emperor, was proclaimed by the 
army his colleague in the Empire. Gordianus con¬ 
sented, but soon after was murdered by Philippus. 
Gordiauus was about twenty years old when he 
died. His body, according to Eutropins, was car¬ 
ried to Rome, aud he was numbered among the 
gods (Herodian, vii. 10 foil.; viii. 6 foil.; Eutrop. 
ix. 2). 

Gordimn (T6pbtov y also TopdUiov). The ancient 
capital of Phrygia, situated on the Sangarius; the 
royal residence of the kings of the dynasty of 
Gordius, and the scene of Alexander’s celebrated 
exploit of cutting the Gordian knot. See Gor¬ 
dius. 

Gordius ( Topbios ). An ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, but originally a poor peasant. 
Internal disturbances having broken out in Phry¬ 
gia, an oracle informed the inhabitants that a 
wagon would bring them a king, who would put 
an end to their troubles. Shortly afterwards Gor¬ 
dins suddenly appeared riding in his wagon in the 
assembly of the people, who at once acknowledged 
him as king. Gordius, out of gratitude, dedicated 
liia chariot to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot of 
bark; aud an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the knot should reign over all Asia. 
Alexander, on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot 
with his sword, and applied the oracle to himself 
(Plut. Alex. 18). 

Gordyend (r opbvrjprj) or Corduend. A moun¬ 
tainous district in the south of Armenia Major, 
between the Arissa Pains (Lake Van) aud the 
Gordyaei Montes (Mountains of Kurdistan). Its 
warlike inhabitants, called Gordyaei, or Cordueni, 
were no doubt the same people as the Carduchi 
of the earlier Greek geographers, and the modern 
Kurds. The Gordyaei Montes separate the valley 
of the Tigris from the great table-land of Iran. 

Gorgd (Topyrj). Daughter of Oeneus (q. v.) and 
sister of Deianira, both of whom retained their 
original forms when their other sisters were met¬ 
amorphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gorgias (Topytas). (1) A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, known as u the Nihilist,” a native of 
Leontini in Sicily. In B.c. 427, when already ad¬ 
vanced in years, he came to Athens on an embassy 
from his native city, to implore aid against the 
Syracusans. The fiuisbed stylo of his speaking 
excited general admiration. He was successful in 
the object of his mission, and immediately returned 
home; but he soon came back to Athens, which 
he made his headquarters, travelling through 
Greece, like the other sophists, and winniug much 
popularity and profit from a large number of dis¬ 
ciples. He survived Socrates, who died iu 399, 
and ended his days at Larissa in Thessaly in his 
hundred and fifth year. 

His philosophy was a nihilistic system, which 
is summed up in three propositions: (a) Nothing 
exists; (b) If anything existed, it could not be 
known; (c) If anything did exist, and could be 
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known, it conld not be communicated. 
He declined to assume the name of soph¬ 
ist, preferring that of rhetorician. He 
professed not to teach virtue, but the art 
of persuasion; in other words, to give 
his disciples such absolute readiness in 
speaking, that they should be able to 
convince their hearers independently of 
any knowledge of the subject. He did 
not fouud his instruction on any definite 
rhetorical system, but gave his pupils 
standard passages of literature to learn 
by heart aud imitate, practising them in 
the application of rhetorical figures. He 
appeared in person, on various occasions, 
at Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, with mod¬ 
el speeches which he afterwards publish¬ 
ed. It must be remembered that it was 
Gorgias who transplanted rhetoric to 
Greece, and who helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialect as the literary language of 
prose. There remain two works ascribed 
to him, but not geuuiue — the so-called 
Apology of Palamedes f and the Encomium 



Rondanini Medusa. (Glyptothek, Munich.) 


on Helen. See the article by Baumstark in the 
Rheinisches Museum for 1860, pp. 624 - 626; and 
Blass, Attische BeredsamJceit, pp. 44-72. 

(2) A Greek rhetorician of the second half of the 
first century b.c. He was tutor to the younger 
Cicero, and was the author of a treatise on the 
figures of speech, which is in part preserved in a 
Latin paraphrase by Rutilius Lupus. See Ruti- 
nus Lupus. 

Gorgo (Topycoi). The wife of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta. A fine repartee of hers is given by Plu¬ 
tarch. When a woman, a stranger, observed to 
her, “ You Spartan women are the only ones that 
rule men/’ she replied, “ True, for we are the only 
ones that give birth to men ” (Pint. Lacon. Apophth.), 

Gorgo (ropy©). The capital of the Chorasmii 
in Bactriana. It is supposed to correspond to the 
modem Urgheuz. 

Gorgo (ropy©). Homer makes mention of the 
terrible head of the Gorgon, a formidable monster 
(Odyss . xi. 633). This head is a terror in Hades, aud 
iu the aegis of Zeus. Hesiod speaks of three Gor- 
gons: Stheno (Valeria, the mighty), Euryald (Lati- 
volva, the wide-wandering), aud Medusa (Guberna, 
the ruler). They are the daughters of the aged 
sea-god Phorcys and Ceto, and sisters of tho Graiae. 
(See Graiae.) They dwell on the farthest shore 
of Ocean, iu the neighbourhood of Night and of 
the Hesperides. They are awful beings, with hair 
and girdles of snakes, whose look turns the be¬ 
holder to stone. They are also often represented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and enormous 
teeth. Medusa is mortal, but the other two im¬ 
mortal. When Perseus cut off Medusa’s head, 
Chrysaor and the winged horse Pegasus, with 
whom she was with child by Poseidon, sprang 
forth from the streaming blood. The head was 
given by Perseus to Athene, who set it in her 
shield. Heracles received a lock of the hair from 
Athene as a present. When endeavouring to per¬ 
suade Cephalus of Tegea to take part in his expe¬ 
dition against Hippocoon of Sparta, the king rep¬ 
resented that he feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Heracles’s absence. Heracles ac- 


diug her, in case the enemy approached, to avert 
her head and hold it three times over the walls, 
for the mere aspect of it would turn the enemy to 
flight. 

In consequence of the belief in this power of 
the Gorgon’s head, or Gorgoneion, to paralyze and 
terrify an enemy, the Greeks carved images of it 
in its most terrifying forms, not only on annonr 
of all sorts, especially shields and breastplates, hot 
also on walls and gates. Thus, on the south wall 
of the Athenian Acropolis, a large gilded Gorgouei- 
on was set on au aegis (Pausan. i. 21, $ 4). In the 
popular belief the Gorgon’s head was also a means 
of protection against all enchantment, whether of 
word or act, and we thus find it throughout Greek 
history employed as a powerful amulet, and often 
carved with graceful settings on decorative farm* 
turo and costly ornaments. But the Greek artists, 

| with their innate sense of beauty, knew, even in 
the case of the Gorgon, how to give adequate ex¬ 
pression to the idea which lay at the root of the 
story. The story said that Medusa had been a fair 
maiden, whose luxuriant hair had been turned by 
Athend into snakes in revenge for the desecration 
of her sanctuary. Accordingly the head of Medusa 
is represented in works of art with a countenance 
of touching beauty, and a wealth of hair wreathed 
with snakes. The face was imagined as itself in 
the stillness of death, and thus bearing the power 
to turu the living to stone. The most beautiful 
surviving instance of this conception is the Ron¬ 
danini Medusa now at Munich. The story of Me¬ 
dusa has suggested several fine bits of English 
verse, among them D. G. Rossetti’s Aspecta Med** 
and Hake’s sonnet, The Infant Medusa. 

Gortyn (Toprvv) or Gortyna (r oprvva). An an¬ 
cient city in Crete on the southern shore of the 
island, and situated on the banks of the river Lc* 
thaeus. By its two harbours, Metallum aud Lebe- 
na, it communicated with the sea. Here werv 
temples to Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis; and near 
the fountain of Saurns was a spring overhung hr 
a palm-tree, a spot which tradition declared to 1* 
the scene of the loves of Zens and Europa (q. 
Next to Cnossus, Gortyn was the most powerful 


cordingly gave to Steropd, the daughter of Cepha- j town of Crete, and between these two cities there 
lus, the lock of Medusa’s hair in a brazen urn, bid-1 existed an almost continuous feud. Under the 
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Romans, Gortyn became the capital of the island. 
In 1884, an archaic inscription was found on the 
site of Gortyn, by Halbherr, in the bed of a mill- 
stream. Two fragments of the same inscription 
had been previously found, the new discovery 
making a practically complete record of a collec¬ 
tion of laws regulating the private relations of the 
people of the city, with regard to such subjects as 
inheritance, adoption, heiresses, marriage, and di¬ 
vorce. The inscription is regarded as a little 
earlier thau the year b.c. 400. See Merriam, The 
Law Code of the Cretan Gortyna (1886) (text, trans¬ 
lation, and commentary); and Simon, Zur Inschrift 
von Gortyn (Vienna, 1886). 

Gossypium. The cotton-tree. See Carbasus. 

Gothi, Gotthi, or Gothones (in their own lan¬ 
guage Gutans or Gut6s). A powerful northern 
nation, who acted an important part in the over¬ 
throw of the Roman Empire. The name Gothi, 
or Goths, appears first in history in the third ceu- 
tury, and it was then used by the Roman writers 
as synonymous with the more ancient one ofGetae, 
a people who lived on the banks of the lower Dan¬ 
ube, near the shores of the Euxine; but the iden¬ 
tity of the two races, though maintained by Jakob 
Grimm, is now generally rejected. The old Scan¬ 
dinavian tradition in the Eddas makes their chief, 
Odin or Wodeu, to have come from the banks of 
the Dniester to the shores of the Baltic many cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. 

About the middle of the third century of our era, 
the Goths are recorded to have crossed the Dniester, 
and to have devastated Dacia and Thrace. The em¬ 
peror Decius lost his life in opposing them in Moesia 
(a.d. 251), after which his successor Gallus induced 
them by mouey to withdraw again to their old 
dwellings on the Duiester. They then seem to have 
spread eastward, aud to have occupied the country 
about the Cimmerian Bosporus, whence they sailed 
across the Euxine, occupiedTrebizond, aud ravaged 
Bithynia. In the year 269 they landed in Mace-1 
donia, but were defeated by the emperor Claudius 
II., hence styled Gothicus. Three years after, 
Aurelian gave up Dacia to a tribe of Goths, who 
are believed to have been the Visigoths or West¬ 
ern Goths, while those who ravaged Asia Minor 
were the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths. This dis¬ 
tinction of the race into two grand divisions ap¬ 
pears about this time. Under Constantine I. the 
Goths from Dacia invaded Illyricum, but were 
repelled. Constantine II. afterwards allowed a 
part of them to settle in Moesia, who seem to 
have soon after embraced Christianity, as it was 
for them that Ulphilas (Wulfila) translated the 
Scriptures, about the middle of the fourth century, 
into the dialect called Moeso-Gothic. About the 
year 375, the Huns, coming from the East, fell upon 
the Ostrogoths, and drove them upon the Visigoths, 
who were living north of the Danube. The latter, 
being hard pressed, implored permission of the Ro¬ 
man commander to be allowed to cross that river, 
and take shelter in the territory of the Empire. 
The emperor Valens consented, and a vast multi¬ 
tude of them were allowed to settle in Moesia, 
where soon afterwards they quarrelled with the 
Roman authorities, invaded Thrace, and defeated 
and killed Valens, who came to oppose them (a.d. 
378). From that time they exercised great influ¬ 
ence over the Byzantine court, either as allies aud 
mercenaries, or as formidable enemies. Towards ] 


the end of the fourth century, Alaric, being chosen 
king of the Visigoths, invaded Northern Italy, but 
was defeated by Stilicho near Veroua (a.d. 402). 
He came again, however, about six years after, and 
plundered Rome (A.D. 410). His successor Ataul- 
phus (Atawulf) made peace with the Empire, and 
repaired to the south of Gaul, where the Visigoths 
founded the kingdom of Toulouse, from which they 
afterwards passed into Spain, where a Visigothic 
dynasty reigned for more than two centuries, till it 
was conquered by the Moors. 

Meauwhile the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, who 
had settled in Pannonia, after the destruction of 
the kingdom of the Huns, extended their dominion 
over Noricum, Rhaetia, and Illyricum, and about 
the year 489 they invaded Italy, under their king, 
Theodoric, aud defeated Odoacer, king of the He¬ 
rn] i, who had assumed the title of King of Italy, a 
title which Theodorio then took for himself, with 
the consent of the Eastern emperor. Theodoric 
was an able prince: his reign was a period of rest 
for Italy, and his wise administration did much 
towards healing the wounds of that country. But 
his successors degenerated, And the Gothic domin¬ 
ion over Italy lasted only till 553, when it was over¬ 
thrown by Narses, the general of Justinian. 

From this time the Goths figure no longer as a 
power in the history of Western Europe, except in 
Spain. Their name, however, is found perpetuated 
long after in Scandinavia, where a kingdom of 
Gotha existed until the twelfth century, distinct 
from Sweden Proper, until both crowns were unit¬ 
ed ou the head of Charles Swerkereou (a.d. 1161), 
who assumed the title of King of the Swedes and 
the Goths. It is probable, however, that the Goth¬ 
land of Sweden is etymologically not “ the land 
of the Goths,” but " the land of the Gauts,” a dis¬ 
tinct though kindred people. An Ostrogothic peo¬ 
ple also settled the Crimea in the fourth century, 
so that the peninsula was officially styled Gotliia 
by the Greek Church down to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1750, the Jesuit Mondorf learned from a 
native of the Crimea that his countrymen spoke a 
dialect bearing some likeness to German. The 
Gothic language is now classed with the Scandi¬ 
navian in the “ East Germanic group.” See Indo- 
European Languages. 

Ou the early history of the Goths, consult Iorda- 
nis, De Getarum sive Gothorum Origine et Rebus Go¬ 
ttis; Isidorus, Chronicon Gothorum ; and Procopius, 
De Bello Gothico . The first two, however, are not 
to be trusted implicitly when they treat of the re¬ 
mote genealogy aud origin of the Gothic race. See 
H. Bradley, The Goths (1888). 

Gothini A Celtic people in the southeast of 
Germany, subject to the Quadi (Tac. Germ. 43). 

Gothdnes. See Gothi. 

Gown. See Palla ; Stola ; Toga. 

Grabatus ( Kpd&aros or Kpa$9aTor, the French 
grabat). A small low couch or bed of the commonest 
description (Cic. 

Div. ii. 63; Verg. 

Moret. 5), such as 
was used by poor 
people, having a 
mere network of Grabatus. (Rich.) 

cords stretched 

over the frame (Lucil.£at. vi.13; Gerlach.Petron.97. 
4), to support the mattress, precisely as represented 
by the annexed illustration from a terra-cotta lamp. 
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Gracchus. (1) Tiberius Sempronius, the fa¬ 
ther of the Gracchi, married Cornelia, daughter of 
Scipio Africanus the Elder. He died while his 
sous were young, having twice filled the office of 
consul, and, according to Plutarch, obtained two 
triumphs. He was censor in B.c. 169. As a soldier 
he carried ou war with distinction against the 
Celtiberi in Spain (b.c. 181) and the Sardinians 
(177). He had twelve children by Cornelia. After 
the death of her husband, Cornelia refused all offers 
of marriage, and devoted herself to the charge and 
education of her children, who, as Plutarch tells 
ns, were less the inheritors of manly virtue by being 
sprung from the noblest blood in Rome than they 
were its possessors from the careful nurture of their 
mother Cornelia (Plut. Gracch .). (2) Tiberius, 

elder son of the preceding, was born B.c. 163. Ti¬ 
berius served his first campaigu in Africa under 
his uncle Scipio, and having obtained the office of 
consul’s quaestor, we find him next under Manci- 
nus, the unfortunate commander in the Numan- 
tine War. His name, which the Numantines re¬ 
spected from remembering his father’s virtues, is 
said to have procured the terms under which Man- 
cinus obtained safety for his army; but the Sen¬ 
ate, on his return, was so much displeased at the 
unfavourable nature of these conditions that it 
resolved on giving up all the principal officers to 
the Numantines. By the good-will, however, of 
the popular assembly, influenced, as it would 
seem, by the soldiers and their connections in the 
lower classes, it was decided to send Mancinus as 
the real criminal, and to spare the other officers 
for the sake of Gracchus. Treatment of this nat¬ 
ure was likely to rouse Gracchus against the Sen¬ 
ate, and make him the friend of the poor; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in three years afterwards, we find him 
beginning his short career as a political agitator. 
He was elected tribune of the people B.c. 128, 
and immediately began to attempt the revival of 
the Liciniau Rogations. (See Agrariae Leges ; 
Rogationes Liciniae.) In so doing he appears to 
have had in view the two grand principles which 
that law involved—namely, the employment of 
freemen in preference to slaves iu cultivating the 
soil, and especially the more generally recog¬ 
nized principle of the equitable division of the 
public land. Three commissioners were appoint¬ 
ed to superintend the working of the new law 
which Gracchus had proposed, if Plutarch may 
be trusted, with the approval of some of the most 
emiuent persons of the times, among whom were 
MuciuB Scaevola and Crassus the orator. Such 
general interest was excited by the question, that 
crowds arrived from all parts of the country to 
support either side; and there appeared no doubt 
which way the matter would go wheu left to the 
tribes. The aristocracy, however, secured the 
veto of M. Octavius, one of the tribunes, and 
thereby quashed the proceedings whenever the 
law was brought on, which violent mode of oppo¬ 
sition led Gracchus to exercise his veto on other 
questions, stop the supplies, and throw the gov¬ 
ernment into the most complete helplessness. 

Thus far the contest had been constitutional; 
but now, Gracchus, irritated by continual opposi¬ 
tion, invited Octavius to propose his [Gracchus’s] 
ejection from the office of tribune; and on his re¬ 
fusal, pleading the utter uselessness of two men so 
different in sentiment holding the same office, he 
put the question to the tribes that Octavius be 


ejected. Wheu the first seventeen out of the thir¬ 
ty-five tribes had voted for it, Gracchus again im¬ 
plored him to resign; and, on his entreaty prov¬ 
ing unsuccessful, polled another tribe, constituting 
a majority, and sent his officers to drag Octavius 
from the tribune’s chair. The Agrariau Law was 
forthwith passed; and Gracchus himself, his broth¬ 
er Caius, and his father-in-law Appius Claudius, 
were appointed the commissioners. But the Sen¬ 
ate, to show their opiuiou of the whole proceeding, 
withheld from him the usual allowance for a public 
officer. While things were in this state, Attains, 
king of Pergamus, bequeathed his kingdom and 
treasures to the Roman people; and, to enhance 
his own popularity, Gracchus proposed to divide 
the treasure among the recipients of land under 
the new law, to enable them to stock their farms, 
and to commit the management of the king¬ 
dom of Pergamus to the popular assembly. This 
brought matters to a greater pitch of distrust 
than ever. Gracchus was accused by one senator 
of aspiring to tyranny, and by another of having 
violated the sanctity of the tribnnitian office in 
deposing Octavius. On this point Gracchus strove 
to justify himself before the people, but his oppo¬ 
nent seemed to have gained an advantage so great 
as to induce him to postpone the assembly. When 
at last he did make his defence, it rested, if Pln- 
tarch is correct, on false analogies, and on avoid¬ 
ing the question of the inviolability of a public 
officer. At this juncture Gracchus seeniB to have 
trembled for that popularity which alone pre¬ 
served him from impeachment; and, lest it should 
fail, endeavoured to secure his own reelection to 
the office of tribune. The other party had de¬ 
murred as to his eligibility to the office two year* 
in succession, and ou the day of electiou this poiut 
occupied the assembly till nightfall. Next morn¬ 
ing, accompanied by a crowd of partisans, he went 
to the Capitol; and, on hearing that the Senate had 
determined to oppose him by force, armed his fol¬ 
lowers with staves, and prepared to clear the Capi¬ 
tol. At this juncture, Publius Scipio Nasica, having 
in vain called on the consul to take measures for 
the safety of the State, issued from the Temple of 
Faith, where the Senate had assembled, followed 
by the whole nobility of Rome. He put the mob to 
flight, seized their weapons, and attacked all who 
fell in his way. About three hundred perished,and 
among the slaiu was Gracchus, who was killed by 
repeated blows on the head, b.c. 133 (Plut Tib. 
Gracch.). See Mommsen, Hist, of Borne , vol. ii. pp. 
92-126 (American ed. 1868). (3) Gaius, was nine 
years younger than his brother Tiberius, and at his 
death was left with Appius Claudius as commission¬ 
er for carrying out the Agrarian Law. By the death 
of Appius, and of Tiberius’s successor, Licinius Cras¬ 
sus, the agrariau commission consisted of Fulvius 
Flaccus, Papirius Carbo, and himself; but be re¬ 
frained from taking any part in public affairs for 
more than ten years after the death of Tiberius. 
During this time the provisions of his brother's law 
were carried out by Carbo and Flaccus; but Gaius 
does not seem to have begun his career as au 
independent political leader until the year B.C. 
123, when, on his return from Sardinia, where he 
had been for two years, he was elected tribune of 
the people. His first act was to propose two 
laws, one of which, directed agaiust the degraded 
tribune Octavius, disqualified all who had been 
thus degraded from holding any magistracy; and 
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the other, having in view Pompilius, a prominent 
opponent of the popular party, denounced the bau- 
ishment of a Roman citizen without trial as a vio¬ 
lation of the Roman laws. The first was never 
carried through; to the latter was added a third, 
by which Pompilius was banished from Italy, or, ac¬ 
cording to technical phraseology, interdicted from 
fire and water. These measures were followed by 
others, by which he aimed at establishing his own 
popularity. One of them was a poor-law, by which 
a monthly distribution of corn was made to the peo¬ 
ple at an almost nominal price. (See Frumexta- 
riae Leges.) The effect of this law was to make 
the population of Rome paupers, and to attract 
all Italy to partake of the bounty. Next came or¬ 
ganic changes, as they would now be called ; and 
of these the most important was the transference 
of the judicial power from the senators, wholly or 
in part, to the equestriau order. This measure, 
according to Cicero, worked well; but, in weighing 
his opinion, we must remember his partiality for 
the equites y and add to this the fact that his eulo¬ 
gies occur in an advocate’s speech (In Verr. Act . i.). 

Gracchus now possessed unlimited power with 
the populace; and, at the end of the year, not 
more than ten candidates for the office of tribune 
having appeared, he was again elected. His sec¬ 
ond tribuneship was mostly employed in passing 
laws respecting the colonies, in which matter 
the aristocratic agent, Livius Drusus, outdid him; 
and, having won the confidence of the people by 
his apparent disinterestedness, ventured (being 
himself a tribune) to interpose his veto to one of 
Gracchus’s measures. The appointment of Grac¬ 
chus, soon after, to the office of commissioner for 
planting a colony near Carthage removed him 
from the scenes of his popularity ; and, soon after 
his return, a proposal was made to repeal the very 
law which he had been engaged in carryiug out, 
relative to the colony in Africa. This law was 
not his own measure, but that of one Rubrins, an¬ 
other of the tribuues, and was one of those enact¬ 
ments which had alienated from Gracchus the fa¬ 
vour of the people, it having been represented by 
his opponents as an impious act to build again the 
walls of Carthage, which Scipio had solemnly de¬ 
voted to perpetual desolation. Gracchus was now 
a private person, bis second tribuneship having ex¬ 
pired ; but yet, as such, he opposed the proposi¬ 
tion to repeal, and, unfortunately for himself, 
•united with M. Fulvius Flaccus, one of the com¬ 
missioners of the Agrarian Law, aud a man whose 
character was respected by no party in the Repub¬ 
lic. The reputation of Graochus had already suf¬ 
fered from his connection with Fulvius; and now 
he took part with him in designs which could 
be considered as nothing less than treasonable. 
'Charging the Senate with spreading false reports, 
in order to alarm the religious scruples of the peo¬ 
ple, the two popular leaders assembled a numerous 
hody of their partisans armed with daggers, and, 
being thus prepared for violence, they proceeded 
to the Capitol, where the people were to meet in 
order to decide on the repeal of the law of Rubri¬ 
ns. Here, before the business of the day was yet 
begun, a private citizen, who happened to be en¬ 
gaged in offering a sacrifice, was murdered by the 
partisans of Fulvius aud Gracchus for some words 
•or gestures which they regarded as insulting. This 
-ontrage excited a general alarm; the assembly 
broke up in consternation; aud the popular lead¬ 


ers, after trying in vain to gain a hearing from the 
people, while they disclaimed the violence com¬ 
mitted by their followers, had no other course left 
than to withdraw to their own homes. There they 
concerted plans of resistance, which were consid¬ 
ered by the people as an open rebellion against the 
government of the country. The consul Opimius, 
exaggerating, perhaps, the alarm which he felt 
from the late outrage, hastily summoned the Sen¬ 
ate together; the body of the murdered man was 
exposed to the view of the people, and the Capitol 
was secured at break of day with an armed force. 
The Senate, being informed by Opimiu 9 of the 
state of affairs, proceeded to invest him with ab¬ 
solute power to act in defence of the common¬ 
wealth, in the usual form of a resolution, “that 
the consul should provide for the safety of the Re¬ 
public.” At the same time Gracchus and Fulvius 
were summoned to appear before the Senate to 
answer for the murder laid to their charge. In¬ 
stead of obeying, they occupied the Aventiue Hill 
with a body of their partisans in arms, and invit¬ 
ed the slaves to join them, promising them their 
freedom. Opimius, followed by the senators and 
the members of the equestrian order, who, with 
their dependants, had armed themselves by his 
directions, and accompanied by a body of regular 
soldiers, advanced against the rebels, who had 
made two fruitless attempts at negotiation, by 
sending to the consul the son of Fulvius. In the 
meantime the conduct of Gaius Gracchus was that 
of a man irresolute in the course which he pnr- 
sued, and with too much regard for his country to 
engage heartily in the criminal attempt into which 
he had suffered himself to be drawn. He had left 
his house, it is said, in his ordinary dress; he had 
already urged upon Fulvius to propose the terms of 
a compromise to the Senate; and now, when the 
Aventine was attacked, he took personally no part 
in the action. The contest, indeed, was soon over. 
The rebels were presently dispersed. Fulvius was 
dragged from the place to which he had fled for ref¬ 
uge, aud was put to death; while Gracchus, find¬ 
ing himself closely pursued, fled across the Tiber, 
and, taking shelter in a grove sacred to the god¬ 
dess Furrina, was killed, at his own desire, by a 
servant w r ho had accompanied his flight. His 
head, together with that of Fulvius, was cut off 
and carried to the consul, in order to obtain the 
price which had been set upon both by a procla¬ 
mation issued at the beginning of the conflict; 
and the bodies, as well as those of all who had 
perished on the same side, were thrown into the 
Tiber. In addition to this, the houses of Grac¬ 
chus and Fulvius were given up to plunder, their 
property was confiscated, aud even the wife 
of Gracchus was deprived of her dowry. It is 
said that in this seditiou there perished alto¬ 
gether of the partisans of the popular leaders 
about 3000, partly in the action and partly by 
summary executions afterwards, under the con¬ 
sul’s orders. 

There is little doubt that Gracchus aimed at 
monarchical power, but many writers, among 
them Mommsen, justify his purpose on the plea 
that an absolute mouarchy is a less evil than an 
absolute oligarchy such as that which existed at 
Rome in the second century B.c. See Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome y voi. ii. pp. 127-160 (Americau ed. 
1888). 

(4) Sempronius, a Roman nobleman, banished 
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to Cercina, an island off the coast of Africa, for his 
adulterous intercourse with Iulia, the daughter of 
Augustus. After an exile of fourteen years, he was 
put to death by a party of soldiers sent for that 
purpose by Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 53). 

Graces. See Charitks ; Gratiae. 

Gradivus. An epithet of Mars (q. v.) and usual¬ 
ly derived from gradior , as though “ the strider.” 
Prof. Minton Warren suggests an alternative deri¬ 
vation from grand-is, grand-ire, with reference to 
growth (American Journal of Philology, iv. 71). 

Gradus. (1) A set of bed-steps, consisting of 
several stairs (Varro, L. L. v. 168), which were 



Grxdua. (From the Vatican VergiL) 


requisite for ascending the highest couches. See 
Lectus. 

(2) A flight of steps leading to the pronaos of a 
temple (Cic. Ad Att. iv. 1). In Greek temples there 
were usually but three steps, but Roman architects 
added a dozen or more, dividing them into several 
flights. The number of steps, however, was always 
uneven, so that a person ascending, aud commenc¬ 
ing with the right foot {pee dexter), might place 
the same one on the topmost step when he entered 
the porch, to enter with the left foot being ill- 
omened (Vitruv. iii. 4. 4; Pet ron. 30). 

(3) The seats on which the spectators sat in a 
theatre, amphitheatre, or circus. See Amphithe- 
atrum. 


(4) The parallel ridges, like steps, ou the inside 
of a dice-box ( fritillus ), for the purpose of mixing 


the dice when shaken, and 
giving them a disposition 
to rotate when cast from 
it (Auson. Profees. i. 28). 

(5) A studied aud femi¬ 
nine arrangement of the 
hair, when artificially dis¬ 
posed in parallel waves 
or gradations rising one 



Gradus in a dice-box. (Rich.) 


over the other, like steps (Quint, xii. 10. 47), the 


same as now termed u crimping.” Nero is said to 
have had his head always dressed in this manner 
(Suet. Xero, 51); and a statue representing that 
emperor in the character of Apollo Citharrodus 
(given under Nero) has the hair parted in the 
centre, and regularly crimped on both sides, like a 
girl’s. (6) As a measure of length (firjpa), the gradus 
was half a pace ( passus ), and contained 2£ feet, 
Greek and Roman respectively. The Greek firjpa, 
therefore, was rather more and the Roman gradus 
rather less thau 2£ feet English. 

Gradus Cognatidnis. See Cognatio. 

Graeae (Tpaiai). u The old women,” daughters 
of Phorcys and Ceto, and three in number— 
Pephredo, Euyo, and Dino, also called Phorcydes. 


They had gray hair from their birth, and only one 
tooth and one eye in common, which they bor¬ 


rowed from each other when they needed them. 
See Hesiod, Theog. 270. 


Graecia. The Roman name of Hellas or Greece. 
See Hellas. 

Graecia Magna or Graecia Maior. A name 
given to the districts in the south of Italy inhab¬ 
ited by the Greeks. This name was never used 
simply to indicate the south of Italy; it was 
always confined to the Greek cities and their 
territories, and did not include the surrounding 
districts inhabited by the Italian tribes. It ap¬ 
pears to have beeu applied chiefly to the cities on 
the Tarentiue Gulf—Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Caulonia, Siris (Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri,and 
Rhegium; but it also included the Greek cities 
on the west coast, such as Cumae and Neapolis. 
Strabo extends the appellation even to the Greek 
cities of Sicily. See Lenormant, La Grande-Grkt 
3 vols. (Paris, 1881) ; and the article Italia. 

Graecost&ais ( rpaixocrracn? ). Professor Mid- 
die ton defines the Graecostasis as a platform in 
the Forum, ou which foreign ambassadors stood to- 
hear the speeches from the Rostra or Comitinm^ 
like the Diplomatic Gallery in the Americau Seu- 
ate and House. The Graecostasis got its name from 
the fact that the first envoys thus honoured were 
Greeks from Massilia (Marseilles), as stated by Iu$- 
tinus (xliii. 5, $ 10). Cicero speaks of it as being a 
place from which disorderly persons ofteu inter¬ 
rupted the debates. It appears to have occupied 
a different place before and after the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Forum by Iulius Caesar. It is men¬ 
tioned by Varro ( L . L. v. $ 155) as of stone, and 
standing to the right of the Curia—this statement 
referring to the older structure. Archaeologists 
formerly regarded the term as deuotiug the foreign 
embassy at Rome. See Burn, Rome and the Cam- 
pagna , pp. 84,107,123; Mommsen, History of Rome , 
i. p. 577 (American ed. 1888); Middleton, Remain* 
of Ancient Rome , i. pp. 237, 256 (Loudon, 1892), and 
cf. the article Forum. 

Graeviua (Grakfe), Johann Georg. A Germau 
classical scholar who was born at Naumburg, Jan¬ 
uary 29, 1632. He studied law for a time at Leip¬ 
zig, but by the influence of Gronovius was led to 
remove to Deventer, where he turned his attention 
to literature, attending lectures, also, at Amster¬ 
dam, ou history. In 1658 he became the successor 
of Grouovins at Deventer, aud in 1661 was called 
to the University of Utrecht as Professor of Elo¬ 
quence, to which chair in 1667 was attached the 
duty of lecturing on political history. He refused 
calls to the Universities of Heidelberg, Leydeu, 
and Padua; but accepted a pension from Louis 
XIV. of France. He died January 11, 1703. He 
edited the works of Cicero (1684, foil.), and also 
published editions of Hesiod, Callimachus, Iustinus 
(1668), Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 8uetouius 
(1674), and Floms (1680). He is best known, how¬ 
ever, by his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romamamm , 
in twelve vols. (1699). See L. Mtiller, Gesckichle 
der class. Philologie in den Xiederlanden, pp. 44 folL 
(Leipzig, 1869). 

Graffiti (plural of the Italian graffito, “ a scratch¬ 
ing”). A name used of the inscriptions, drawings, 
aud scrawls found upon the walls, doorposts, pil¬ 
lars, and tombs of Rome, Pompeii, and other an¬ 
cient cities. They are the work of idlers—school¬ 
boys, slaves, loungers, etc.—and are valuable as 
giviug au insight into the daily life, habits, and 
thoughts of the common people, as well as furnish¬ 
ing, at times, valuable bints as to the nature of 
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the popular lauguage. (See Sermo Plebeius.) 
They are usually scratched with some sharp in¬ 
strument—for instance, a stilus, or written with 
charcoal or red chalk—and are of the most varied 
character, as might be expected, comprising quo¬ 
tations from the poets, doggerel verses, insulting, 
coarse, and often obsceue words and figures, cari¬ 
catures, popular catchwords, and amatory effusions, 
in each of the three languages common in southern 
Italy—Greek, Latin, and Oscan. They are often of 
a more serious character, intended as handbills. 
Of this class, we find advertisements of plays, elec¬ 
tion notices, public announcements, and admoni¬ 
tions to servants. The following is an example of 
the political graffito: A. YETTIVM FIRMVM AED. 
•OV.F.D.R.P.V.O.V. F. PILICREPI 
FACITE (Aulum Fettium Hr mum 
* aedilem , oro vos faciatis, dignum re 
publico, virum oro ros. facitepilicrepi, 
facite!\ an appeal to the pilicrepi or 
ball-players of the city to rally round 
a kindred spirit and friend of sport. 

Many quotations from the poets 
appear, Ovid and Propertins being 
great favourites, but ouly one com¬ 
plete line from Vergil is found 
among the graffiti collected by Gar- 
nicci. Of the poetic quotations from 
the Aeneid, the following (i. 1) is 
interesting as throwing light on the 
vnlgar pronunciation of the letter 
R: ALMA VILVMQVE CANO 
TLO— Occasionally a line from 
some poet is altered to suit the purposes of the 
writer, as the following: CANDIDA ME DOCVIT 
NIGRAS ODISSE PUELLAS, evidently a variation 
of the Propertian line: Cynthia me docuit castas 
odisse puellas, and intended to flatter some blonde. 
A love-quarrel bet ween Virgula and her lover Terti us 
is indicated by the following: VIRGVLA TERTIO 
SVO: INDECEN8 E8. There are many allusions 
to athletic and gladiatorial games. One Epaphras, 
whose name often appears, is told that he “ doesn’t 
know how to play ball ” (EPAPHRA PILICREPVS 
NON E8), and some friend of Epaphras has drawn 
4 line through the last three words. School-boys 
have scratched their lessous by way of practioe on 




Supposed Caricature of tbe Crucifixion. 
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the walls, since there are long lists of nouns, verbs, 
etc., aud alphabets repeated again and again. 

An interesting graffito is that represented in 
the preceding illustration. It was first published 
by Father Garrucci in 1857, and is now in the Kir- 
cherian Museum of the Jesnit College at Rome. 
Apparently it belongs to the third century A.D., and 
is in ridicule of a person, one Alexamenos, who is 
represented as worshipping a crucified figure depict¬ 
ed with the head of an ass. Beneath is scrawled in 
Greek the sentence AAE5AMEN02 2EBETE [2E- 
BETAI] 0EON, “ Alexamenos worships (his) God.” 
It was fonnd in one of the subterranean chambers 
of the Palatine in 1856. Scholars are not wholly 
agreed as to the subject of this caricatnre, some 
believing it to be a blasphemous repre¬ 
sentation of Christ, while others think 
it refers to Anubis, the jackal-headed 
god of Egypt. Prof. Lanciani iu his A w- 
cient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov¬ 
eries (Boston, 1888) mentions an interest¬ 
ing collection of graffiti discovered in 
1868 on the walls of an excubitorium , or 
station-house, aud made by the Roman 
policemen when off duty. These can 
be seen iu the Annali delV Instituto for 
1869, edited by Henzen. 

II£ QVowODOE^OZ^BORAv/ 

Graffito from tbo Palatine, Borne. 

Another well-executed drawing from the Pala¬ 
tine walls is that giveu above. It represents an 
ass turniug a mill with the inscription, LABORA 
ASELLE QVOMODO EGO LABORAVI ET PRO- 
DERIT TIBI (“Toil on, little ass, as I have done, 
and much good may it do you !”)» possibly written 
by a slave who had been made to do a turn at the 
mill (pistrinum) as a punishment (cf. Ter. Andr. i. 
2.28). The subjoined graffito, which resembles the 
attempt of a modern school-boy, is from the bar¬ 
racks at Pompeii, aud 
was executed on the 
barrack - wall with a 
piece of red chalk by 
a Roman soldier. It 
caricatures one Nonius 
Maximus, whose name 
appears elsewhere ou 
the same walls coupled 
with insulting words, 
and who was probably 
a centurion whose 
strictness had made 
him unpopular. 

Another Pompeian 
wall - caricature refers 
to a fierce town-and- 
country fight iu the 
' amphitheatre between 
| the Pompeians and Nu- 

ceriaus, as the result of which Nero forbade the 
Pompeians to open the amphitheatre for a period 
of ten years. The graffito represents an armed 
| man descending into the arena bearing the palm 
| of victory, while on the other side a prisoner is being 
I dragged away in bonds. The legend in the corner 
gives a clue to the meaning of the caricature. It 
reads: CAMPANI VICTORIA VNA CVM NV- 



Gr&fflto in Chalk from Pompeii. 
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Caricature from the Outer Wall of a Private House. (Pompeii.) 


CERINIS PERISTIS (“ Campanians, yon suffered 
in the victory as well as the Nucerians l”) 

The first notice of this class of inscriptions ap¬ 
peared in the Journal de Fouilles for October 18th, 
1765; and in 1792 the German archaeologist Murr 
published at Nuremberg a collection of graffiti that 
had beeu transcribed for him by a friend. A sup¬ 
plement to this appeared in 1793. 

The first good collection published was that of 
Bishop C. Wordsworth in 1837, consisting wholly 
of graffiti from Pom¬ 
peii, and reprinted A AVNa/ T 

in his Miscellanies 1 ^ 

in 1879. A large T/^T 

number of them in 
Latin are given in 
the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, 
vol. iv. (ed. Zange- 
meister), under the 
title Inscriptiones 
Parietariae Pompei- 
anae , Herculanenses , 
et Stabianae, and in Graffito from Pompeii, representing 
the supplementary jj® (Mu *' Borb ‘ xiv * 

volume. Inscrip- * ’ 

tions in Oscan will be found in FiorellPs Inscrip - 
tionum Oscarum Apographa (1854). See, also, Gar- 
rucci, Graffiti de Pomp4i (Paris, 1856); Par ton, Cari¬ 
cature (N. Y. 1878); and the article Pompeii. 

Grain, Public Distribution of. See Frumen- 
tariae Leges. 

Grallae. A pair of stilts used by actors in per¬ 
sonating Pan or the satyrs on the Roman stage 
(Fest. s. v. grallatores). 

Grammar. See Grammatica. 

Gramm&teus (ypapparsvs). The Greek word 
for a writer, secretary, or clerk. At Athens the 
officials had numerous clerks attached to them, 
who were paid by the State and belonged to the 
poorer class of citizens. But there were several 
higher officials who bore the title of grammateus. 
The Bould, or Seuate, for instance, chose one of its 
members by show of hands to be its clerk or sec¬ 
retary for one year. His duty was to keep the 
archives of the Senate. So, too, a secretary was 
chosen by lot from the whole number of senators 


for each prytany to draft all 
resolutions of the Senate. (See 
Prytanis.) His name is there¬ 
fore generally given in the de¬ 
crees next to that of the president 
and the proposer of the decree. 
The name of the grammateus of 
the first prytany was also given 
with that of the archon, as a 
means of marking the year with 
more accuracy. At the meetings 
of the Ecclesia, a clerk, elected 
by the people, had to read oat 
the necessary documents. The 
office of the avr ty pa(f> sis, or 
checking clerks, was of still 
greater importance. The avn - 
ypa<f>svs of the Senate, elected at 
first by show of hands, but after¬ 
wards by lot, had to take ac¬ 
count of all business affecting 
the financial administration. 
The dvrtypa(f>svs of the admin¬ 
istration had to make out, and lay before the 
public, a general statement of income and ex¬ 
penditure, and exercised a certain amount of con¬ 
trol over all financial officials. In the Aetolian and 
Achaean leagues the grammateus was the highest 
officer of the league after the strategi and hipparcki. 

Grammatica (ypappariKT), litteratura). (1) lx 
Greece. —The term ypappanxg, in the scientific 
sense, included, in antiquity, all the main philolog¬ 
ical branches, grammar proper, lexicography, pros¬ 
ody, the lower and higher criticism, autiquitiea 
—everything, in short, necessary to the under¬ 
standing and explanation of ypdfipara, or the treas¬ 
ures of literature, whether their form or their mat¬ 
ter be in question. It was first developed into a 
special science during tbe Alexandrian Age, in 
Alexandria and Pergamum, where tbe great libra¬ 
ries gave ample opportunity for philological stud¬ 
ies on the scale above indicated. It was the res¬ 
toration of the text of the Homeric poems and the 
explanation of their words and contents that pri¬ 
marily exercised the minds of the scholars. (See 
Alexandrian School.) Hesiod, the lyric poets, 
the dramatists, and certain prose writers next en¬ 
gaged their attention. The progress and develop¬ 
ment of philology is marked by the names of Zeno- 
dotus (about B.c. 280), Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (about 170), the three 
chief representatives of the Alexandrian School. 
To these must be added Crates (about 160), the head 
of the school of Pergamus, and the opponent of the 
Alexandrians. The name of Aristarchus (q. v.) 
represents the highest point of philological learn¬ 
ing and criticism in antiquity. He was the found¬ 
er of the celebrated school of Aristarcheans, which 
continued to exist and to maintain an uninter¬ 
rupted tradition down to the first century of the 
imperial age. His disciple, Dionysius Thrax. wt- - • 
the oldest manual of grammar that we po¬ 
und his work compiled for tbe use of his 
at Rome (Tsxvg Tpappariurj ) became th< 
all subsequent grammars and was 
turies either in the original or in L . 
tions. From it, through the Lat ^ 
came most of the technical term- ‘ 
mar. (See Dionysius Thrax, t 
however, originate these terns 
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as old as the time of Plato, who recognizes two 
parts of speech, the nouu (ovopa) and the verb 
( prjfia ). Aristotle names four—noun, verb, article 
(dpdpov), and conjunction (awdso-pos)* The Stoic 
grammarians give six — noun, verb, article, con¬ 
junction, proper noun ( npoorfyopla), and adverb. 
Aristarchus raised the number to eight—noun, 
verb, article, conjunction, pronoun (dvro>vofua), ad¬ 
verb (< impprjpa ), participle (peroxn), and preposition 
(rrpo&o-if). The Greeks, who were accustomed to 
see in Homer all possible wisdom, claimed that he 
knew of the eight parts of speech, citing in proof 
of it two lines (JZtad, i. 185; xxii. 59), each of which 
contains them all. By far the most celebrated of 
the later Aristarcheans was Didymus C baleen terns, 
born about B.c. 63. His writings are the chief foun¬ 
dation of the Byzantine collections of scholia . The 
science of ypappariKT) gradually narrowed its scope 
till it confined itself to grammar in the restricted 
sense of the word—namely, accidence and syntax, 
combined with lexical researches into the dialects, 
and iuto the usages of special periods of literature 
and special groups of authors. The most eminent 
scholars of the Empire are Apollonius Dyscolus 
(about a.d. 150), the founder of scientific syntax, 
who endeavoured to reduce the whole of empirical 
grammar to a system, and his sou, Aelius Herodia- 
niis, a still more important personage. The writings 
of the latter form one of the chief authorities of the 
later grammarians, such as Arcadius. The lexical 
writings of the earlier scholars were often very com¬ 
prehensive, and have only survived in fragments or 
in later extracts, such as that of Hesychins. They 
had consisted mainly of collections of glosses (y\<o<r- 
aai) or strange and antiquated expressions. (See 
Glossa.) But in the second century a.d. the influ¬ 
ence of the reviving sophistic literature and educa¬ 
tion turned the attention of lexicographers to the 
usage of the Attic writers. (See Lexicon.) This 
tendency is represented in the surviving works 
of Pollux, Harpocration, and others. To the same 
period belongs Hephaestion’s manual of prosody, 
which is the only complete treatise on this sub¬ 
ject. Athenaeus, at the beginning of the third 
centnry, wrote a work (the Deipnosophistae) of in¬ 
estimable value to the student of antiquities. 
Longiuus, who died a.d. 273, may be regarded as 
the last considerable scholar of the ancient world. 
The later grammarians restricted themselves to 
compiling extracts from the works of earlier ages. 

(2) At Rome. —After the middle of the second 
century B.c. a lively interest in the history of lit¬ 
erature and the study of lauguage arose in Rome. 
It had been excited by the lectures on Greek au¬ 
thors given by Crates of Mallos during his sojourn 
in Rome as ambassador (b.c. 159). Not only writers 
of repute, such as Attins and Lucilius, but men like 
Aelius Stilo, a member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took up 
these studies with eagerness. What was after¬ 
wards known of the primitive Latin language we 
owe mainly to Aelius Stilo. He was the master 
of the great encyclopaedist, Marcus Terentius Var- 
ro, Cicero’s contemporary. This great scholar left 
his mark on every department of philological re¬ 
search, and bis writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew their 
information. Besides Varro, other men of note 
occupied themselves with grammatical study in 
the Ciceronian age, notably Nigidius Figulus. Iu- 
lius Caesar was the author of a treatise on ac¬ 


cidence. There were numerous scholars iu the 
Augustan Age, among whom Verrius Flaccus and 
Hyginus deserve especial notice. In the first cen¬ 
tury a.d. we have Remmius Palaemon, Ascouius 
Pedianus, Valerius Probus, and the elder Pliny. 
It was Remmius Palaemon who is mainly respon¬ 
sible for having made Vergil the centre of scholas¬ 
tic instruction for the Latin world, as Homer was 
for the Greek. During the second century a.d., 
under Hadrian and the Antonines, we notice a re¬ 
vived interest in the older literature. This period 
is distinguished by the names of Suetonius, Tereu- 
tius Scaurus, and Aulus Gellius. Suetonius as¬ 
pired to the mauy-sided learning of Varro, and, 
like Varro, was much quoted by later writers. 

After this time, the grammarians tended more and 
more to confine their studies to points of language, 
to abandon independent research, and to depeud 
on the labours of their predecessors. The chief 
value of their writings consists in the fact that 
they have preserved many fragments of ancient 
learniug. Their extracts are usually made for 
school purposes, and put together in artes , or man¬ 
uals of accideuce, orthography, prosody, aud metre. 
Such are the books of Marius Viotorinus, Dona¬ 
tos, Servius, Cbarisius, Diomedes, who are all to be 
assigued to the fourth century a.d. Nonius Mar- 
cellus belongs to the same period. He is the author 
of a work (De Compendiosa Doctrina ) which, though 
dreary and uncritical, is invaluable for the stores 
of old Latin w’hich it has preserved. The sixth 
century is marked by the name of Priscian, whose 
work in eighteen books (Institutiones Grammaticae) 
is the most important grammatical treatise that 
has come down to us from the Romans. It was 
the staudard book on the subject through the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, aud more than 1000 MSS. of it have been 
preserved. We may further notice Terentianus 
Maurus, the author of a versified treatise on metre 
in the third centnry; Macrobius, who in the fifth 
centnry composed a miscellany of antiquities called 
Saturnalia ; and Isidorns, bishop of Seville, iu the 
seventh century, whose Origines is the last work 
founded on a real study of ancient authorities. 

See Egger, Essai sur VHistoire dcs Theories Gram- 
matioales dans VAntiquity (Paris, 1854); Classen, 
De Grammaticae Graecae Primordiis (Bouu, 1829); 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der Alten (Bonu, 1841); 
Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachtcissenschaft bei den 
Griechen und Romern (2d ed. Berlin, 1891); Rumpel, 
Casuslehre (Halle, 1845); R. Schmidt, Stoicorum 
Grammatica (Halle, 1839); Blau, De Aristarchi Dis- 
cipulis (Jena, 1883); Horscbelmanu, De Dionysii 
Thracis Interpretibus Veteribus (Leipzig, 1874); Uh- 
lig’s prolegomena to his edition of Dionysius Thrax 
(Leipzig, 1884); Lange, Das System der Syntax des 
Apollonius Dyscolus (Gottingen, 1852); Schlitte, 
De C. Iulio Caesare Grammatico ( Halle, 1865); Wil- 
manus, De M. T. Varronis Libris Grammaticis (Ber¬ 
lin, 1864); Steub, De Probis Grammaticis (Jena, 
1871); the monograph in I. Muller’s Handbn<h,\ ol. 
i.; aud the articles Libeicalks Artes ; Philolo- 
gia ; Riietokica. 

Grammaticus ( ypappariKut ). See Education. 

Gramma tistos (ypappaTurrrjt). See Education. 

Grammatophylacium (ypapparo<f>v\diuoy). See 
Tablixum. 

Grampin* Mona. A mountain of Caledonia, 
forming one of a large range of mountains extend¬ 
ing from east to west tbrongh almost the whole 
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breadth of modern Scotland, from Loch Lomond to 
Stonehaven. The rauge is now called the Gram¬ 
pian Hills, and the name is derived from the Mons 
Grampius, which is mentioned by Tacitus as the 
spot where Galgacus waited the approach of Agric¬ 
ola (.Agric . 29). Some scholars defend Graupius as 
the proper form. 

Granicus (Tpavitcos). A small river of Mysia, 
rising in Mount Ida, and falling into the Propon- 
tis (Sea of Marmora) east of Priapus; memorable 
as the scene of the victory of Alexander the Great 
over the Persians (b.c. 334) (Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 
13), and, in a less degree, for a victory of Lucullus 
over Mithridates, b.c. 73. 

Granius Licinianus. A Roman historian, who 
probably flourished in the second century a.d. He 
was the author of a work of some forty books, 
compiled in the style of annales, ending with the 
death of Caesar. Some considerable fragments 
have been found in modern times of books xxviii.- 
xxxvi., covering the history of the years B.c. 163- 
178. Licinianus was first edited from a codex 
in the British Museum by Pertz (Berlin, 1857). 
See Madvig, Kleine philol. Sckriften (Leipzig, 
1875). 

GranfLa (Vpavova). A tributary of the Danube 
in Southeastern Germany. 

Graph* (y pafpij). See Dike; Judicial Proce¬ 
dure. 

Graphiarlum (also Graphiaila Theca). A 
sheath or case for bolding the graphium (q. v.) or 
stilus, used for writing on tablets (Mart. xiv. 20; 
Suet. Claud. 35). See Writing and Writing Ma¬ 
terials. 

Graphla (ypa<f)U). See Pictura. 

Graphium (ypatyiov). A sharp-pointed instru¬ 
ment made of iron or bronze, used for writing on 
modern tablets covered with wax. The accom¬ 
panying illustration 
shows the graphium shut 
(the top figure) and opened 
(the bottom figure) (Suet. 

Caes. 82; Calig. 28). It is 
some eight inches in 
length. See Stilus. Graphium. (Rich.) 

Grassatores. See Latrocinium. 

Gratiae. The Latin name for the Graces. See 
Charites. 

Gratianus. (1) The eldest son of Valentinian I., 
succeeding, after his father’s death, a.d. 375, to a 
share of the Western Empire, having for his por¬ 
tion Gaul, Spain, and Britain. His brother, Val¬ 
entinian II., then an infant under five years of 
age, had Italy, Illyricum, and Africa, under the 
guardianship, however, of Gratianus, who was 
therefore, in reality, ruler of all the West. His 
uncle Valeus had the Empire of the East. Grati- 
auus began his reigu by punishing severely vari¬ 
ous prefects and other officers who had committed 
acts of oppression and cruelty during his father’s 
reign. At the same time, through some insidious 
charges, Count Theodosius, father of Theodosius 
the Great, and one of the most illustrious men of 
his age, was beheaded at Carthage. In the year 
378, Valens perished in the battle of Adrianople 
against the Goths, and Gratianus, who was has¬ 
tening to his assistance, was hardly able to save 
Constantinople from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In consequence of the death of his uncle, 


Gratianus, finding himself ruler of the whole Ro¬ 
man Empire during the miuority of his brother 
Valentinian, called to him youug Theodosius, who 
bad distinguished himself in the Roman armies. 
Gratianus appointed him his colleague, a choice 
equally creditable to both and fortunate for the 
Empire, and gave him the provinces of the East. 
Gratianus now returned to Italy, but was obliged 
soon after to hasten to Illyricum to the assistance 
of Theodosius, and repelled the Goths, who were 
threatening Thrace. Thence he was forced to 
march to the banks of the Rhine, to fight the 
Alemanni and other barbarians. Having returned 
to Mediolanum in the year 381, he had to defend 
the frontiers of Italy from other tribes, who were 
advancing on the side of Rbaetia. Gratianoi 
showed himself stern and unyielding towards the 
remains of the heathen worship. At Rome be 
overthrew the altar of Victory and confiscated the 
property attached to it, ns well as all that which 
belonged to the other priests and the vestals. He 
also refused to assume the title and insignia of 
Pontifex Maximus, a dignity till then considered 
as annexed to that of emperor. These measures 
gave a final blow to the old worship of the Em¬ 
pire ; and although the senators, who, for the most 
part, were still attached to it, sent him a deputa¬ 
tion, at the bead of which w as Symmachos, they 
could not obtain any mitigation of his decrees. 
In the year 383, a certain Maximus revolted in 
Britain, and was proclaimed emperor by the sol¬ 
diers, to whom he promised to re-establish the 
temples and the old religion of the Empire. He 
invaded Gaul, where he found numerous partisans. 
Gratianus advanced to meet him, but was forsak¬ 
en by most of bis troops, and obliged to hasten 
towards Italy. He was seized at Lngdnnnm, and 
put to death by the partisans of Maximus. He 
was little more than twenty-four years of age, and 
had reigned about eight years. (2) A usurper who 
assumed the imperial purple in Britain (aj>. 407), 
but was murdered by his troops in a few months 
He was succeeded by Constantiue. See Constan- 
HNU8 (3), p. 405. 

Grattiua. A contemporary of Ovid (cf. Ovid, 
ex Pont. iv. 16, 34) and the author of an extant 
poem on the chase ( Cynegetica ), of which 536 hex¬ 
ameters are extant and five fragments. From so 
allusion in the fortieth line, Grattius is without 
good reason regarded by some as a native of Fa- 
lerii, and hence is often styled Faliscus. The 
poem has been edited with a commentary by 
Stern (Halle, 1832), and revised by Haupt (Lei|*- 
zig, 1838). The best text is that of Babreus (Leip¬ 
zig, 1879). See Cynegetica. 

Graviscae. An ancient city of Etruria, subject 
to Tarquinii, and colouized by the Romans B.C. 
183. It was situated in the Maremma, and its air 
was uuhealthful, whence Vergil calls it intempestae 
Graviscae (Aen. x. 184). 

Greece. See Hellas. 

Greek, Pronunciation of. Three different 
methods of pronouncing Greek have been fol¬ 
lowed in the schools of America and England. 
They may be called, respectively, the EuglUh 
method; the Reucblinian or modern Greek meth¬ 
od ; and the Erasmian method. 

I. The English method gives the letters thoir 
ordinary English sounds, but follows the Latin 
rules of accent (accenting the penult if it is long 
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in quantity, but otherwise the antepenult). This 
method is still current in England, but has almost 
disappeared in the United States. 

II. The Reuchlixiax method, called after 
Reuchlin (q. v.), a great scholar of the fifteenth 
century, who was one of its earliest advocates, 
aims to follow the pronunciation of the modern 
Greeks. Of the vowels, 17 , v, «*, 01 , and vt, all have 
the sound of i in machine ; at is pronounced much 
like a in fate . In the diphthongs av, tv, 17 v, and o>v, 
v is pronounced like 9 when the diphthong stands 
before a vowel, or 3» y, b, f, X, p, v, p ; otherwise like 
/. n, jc, r, after nasals, are pronounced like h , 0 , d. 
X has the two sounds of German ch. d is pronounced 
like th in Mew,£ like r, y like ch in German ach ,(like 
English z . It has beeu argued that scholars ought 
to agree to pronounce Greek as the Greeks of to¬ 
day pronounce it, but many changes and corrup- 
tious have crept in during the centuries since the 
classical period; so that the pronunciation which 
prevails in Athens at present differs widely from 
that of ancient times. This method has there¬ 
fore found few adherents in England or America, 
though it has been strongly advocated by a num¬ 
ber of eminent men. 

III. The Erasmlan method, first proposed by 
Erasmus in a humorous dialogue published at 
Basle in 1528 (see below), is the one which is now 
prevalent in the United States and ou the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, though with various modifica¬ 
tions. In the United States the ordinary pronun¬ 
ciation is as follows: a like a in father; rj like a 
in fate ; c like e in met; 1 like i in machine; o> like 
o in note; o the same sound, but shorter; v as 
French u or German U; ai like at in aisle ; ct like 
ei in freight (or more often like ei in height ); 01 like 
oi in boil; vi like ui in quit; av like ou in out; tv 
like eu in feud ; ov like ou in soup ; q, 77 , like 
a, * 7 , a>. The consonants are pronounced as in 
English, except that y is always hard; before a 
palatal it is pronounced like n in anxious ; ( like 
dz ; 6 like th in thin (not like th in this); a never 
like z; r never aspirated; x like German ch in 
ach. The written accent is followed in pronun¬ 
ciation. 

We have so far been describing the methods of 
pronunciation generally followed by modern schol¬ 
ars. How the ancient Greeks pronounced is very 
difficult to determine, but on many points a toler¬ 
able degree of certainty can be arrived at. When 
the comic poets transcribed the cry of a sheep 
with £> 7 , # 17 , it is plain that 3 was not pronounced 
like r, or 17 like i in machine , as in modern Greek. 
So, too, v cannot have been pronounced like i in 
machine, as is seen from the description of the two 
sounds in Dion. Hal. (Comp. xiv. 96), and from the 
existence of the diphthong vi. It is probable that 
v originally received the sound of 00 in booty later 
that of French u (German u), and not until the 
ninth or teuth century of our era the sound of i in 
machine . ai and 01 were true diphthongal sounds 
until a late period (a* = ah-ee = i in pine ; o* = o-ee 
— oi in boil , nearly), <t was at first a true diph¬ 
thong (c-c« = e in ere, nearly); about B.c. 400 it 
came to be the simple sound of ei in rein ; and not 
till much later was it sounded like ei in seize, 
av and tv were true diphthongs (ah -00 and S-oo). 
ov was originally a diphthongal sound, but later 
assumed the sound of ou in youth, vi was proba¬ 
bly like French ui in lui. In the so-called im¬ 
proper diphthongs, a, 77 , <$», the t was probably pro- 


| nounced until about the second century B.C., when 
it became silent, and was often omitted, even in 
writiug. Of the consonauts 3, which in modern 
Greek has the sound of 9 , was reckoned a mute by 
the ancient Greeks, and hence must have beeu 
sounded as in English. The same argument proves 
that y and ft received their English, rather thau 
their modern Greek, sounds. But y before pala¬ 
tals had the sound of n in anxious. 0 was pro¬ 
nounced like s in sink, except before middle 
mutes and liquids, wheu it was pronounced like s 
in as. ( had the sound of sd or zd, as is seen from 
such compounds as 'A $rjua(t (for *A Oqvao-bt), and 
from the fact that the preposition aw loses v be¬ 
fore (, just as before err, an, etc. The aspirates <f>, 

X, 0 were pronounced as two sounds (p-h, k-h, r-X), 
as in English uphill, block-house, hothouse. This 
conclusion is drawn from the fact that these con¬ 
sonants were classed as mutes and not as spirants. 
The ancient consonant called digamma or vau (f) 
was probably prouounced like English w rather 
than v, as the strong 9-sound would uot have dis¬ 
appeared so quickly or completely as the digam¬ 
ma did. 

The accent in ancient Greek consisted in a rais¬ 
ing of the pitch, and not in the stress or duration 
of the sound. But the latter element was added 
at the period of the decay of the language, and the 
Greeks of to-day make all acceuted vowels long 
and all unaccented vowels short. When this 
change took place can be determined only ap¬ 
proximately, but it must have been dnriug the 
Alexandrian period and before the beginning of 
our era, as may be gathered from some of the 
rules of prosody observed by such poets as Bab- 
rins and Nonnus. The difference between high 
pitch and low pitch, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, amounted to almost a fifth (Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 58). 

Bibliography. —Erasmus, De Recta Latini Grae- 
cique Sermonis Pronunciations (Basle, 1528); Seyf- 
farth, Be Sonis Litter arum Gr. (Leipzig, 1824); A. 
Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte des griech. Alpha¬ 
bets (Berlin, 1877); K. Zacher, Die Aussprache des 
Griech. (Leipzig, 1888). More valuable than any 
of these is F. Blass, The Pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek, translated by Purtou ( Cambridge, 1890). 
Material for this article has been freely drawn 
from the latter. 

Green Faction. See Circus, p. 356. 

Gregdraa, Nicephorus. One of the most im¬ 
portant Byzantine historians, born about a.d. 1295, 
and died about 1359. His principal work is enti¬ 
tled Historia Byzantina, in thirty-eight books. It 
begins with tbe capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins in 1204, and extends to 1359. It has been 
edited in part l>y Schopen (Bonn, 1830). 

Gregorianu# Codex. See Codex Greoori- 

ANUS. 

Gregorios (Tprjy6pios). (1) Suroaraed Nazian- 
zenus, and usually called Gregory Nazianzen. 
He was born in a village near Nazianzns in Cappa¬ 
docia abont a.d. 329, and prosecuted bis studies at 
Athens, where he earned a great reputation for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and mathemat¬ 
ics. Among bis fellow students was Julian, tbe 
future emperor, and Basil, with the latter of whom 
he formed a most intimate friendship. Gregory 
remained at Athens about six years (350-356), and 
then returned home. Having received ordination, • 
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he continued to reside at Nazianzns, where he dis¬ 
charged his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his 
father, who was bishop of the town. In a.d. 372 
he was associated with his father in the bishopric; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he refused 
to continue Bishop of Nazianzns, as he was averse 
to public life aud fond of solitary meditation. 
After living some years iu retirement, he was sum¬ 
moned to Constantinople iu 379, in order to defend 
the orthodox faith against the Arians and other 
heretics. Iu 380 he was made Bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople by the emperor Theodosius; but he re¬ 
signed the office in the following year (381), and 
withdrew altogether from public life. He lived 
in solitude at his paternal estate at Nazianzus, and 
died there in 389 or 390. His extant works are 
about 45 orations or sermons, 243 letters, and 407 
poems of a very varied description, oomprisiug 
hymns, prayers, epitaphs, epigrams, etc. His dis¬ 
courses, though sometimes really eloquent, are 
generally little more than favourable specimens 
of the rhetoric of the schools, more earnest than 
Chrysostom, but less attractive. The Benedictine 
edition was published at Paris (1778-1842). See 
the monographs by Ullmann (Eng. trans. 1851); 
and by A. Benoit (Paris, 1876). (2) Nyssenus, bish¬ 

op of Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother 
of Basil, and was born at Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
about a.d. 331. He was made bishop of Nyssa about 
372, and, like his brother Basil and their friend 
Gregory Nazienzen, was one of the pillars of ortho¬ 
doxy. He died soon after a.d. 394. Like his broth¬ 
er, he was au eminent rhetorician, though his ora¬ 
tory often offends by its extravagance. His works 
are printed iu Migue’s Patrologia , vols. xliv.-xlvi. 
(3) Styled Thaumaturgus, from his miracles, was 
bom at Neocaesarea iu Cappadocia, of heathen 
parents. He was converted to Christianity by Ori- 
gen about a.d. 234, and subsequently became the 
bishop of bis native towu. He died about the year 
265. His celebrated *E#c&o-iff, or confession of faith, 
is a summary of the theology of Origen. It is said 
to have been divined by him through a revelation 
from the Virgin Mary and the Apostle John. Other 
treatises of doubtful authenticity are attributed 
to him. His works are printed in vol. x. of the Pa¬ 
tristic collection of the Abb6 Migne. See Ryssel, 
Gregorius Thaumaturgus: sein Leben und seine 
Schrtften (Leipzig, 1880); and Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte, vol. i. (Freiburg im Breisg. 1888). (4) Of 
Tours, called “ the Father of Fraukish History,” 
was boru at Arverna (Clermont), about a.d. 540, 
his baptismal name being Georgius Florentius. 
He became Bishop of Tours iu 573, and after the 
death of Chilperic, whom Gregory calls “ the Nero 
and the Herod of our times,” and by whom he was 
much harassed, he enjoyed general esteem aud 
consideration down to the end of his life in 594. 
He is best known by his Historiae sire Annalium 
Francorum Libri X., which is the chief authority 
for the history of Gaul in the sixth century, begin¬ 
ning with an epitome of universal history, and de¬ 
veloping the narrative with greater fulness as he 
proceeds. In it the author shows himself unskilled 
in literary composition, and his Latinity is espe¬ 
cially interesting as a specimen of the gradual 
blending of the classic Latin into the rustic Latin 
from which the Romance languages emerged. His 
works are printed in vol. lxxi. of the Abbd Migne’s 
collection. There is a French translation by Bor- 
i dier, 2 vols. (1859-61), and Jacobs, 2 vols. (1861). 


See Lobell, Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit (2d ed. 
1869); Pattison, Essays , vol. i. (1889); and on hit 
language, Bounet, Le Latin de Grdgoire de Toun 
(1891). 

Gridiron. See Craticula. 

Grimm’s Law. The peculiar type or character 
of the Teutonic languages, distinguishing them as 
a class from the other Iudo-European languages, 
is prominently determined by a general change in 
the pronunciation of those consonants commonly 
known as mutes or explosives. The other conso¬ 
nants remain in general unchanged, thus: n in 
Eng. new, Lat. novus ; m iu Eng. name , Lat. uomeu; 
r in Eng. acre, Lat. ager; l in Eng. light, Lat. lux; 
w in Eng. will, Lat. velle; y in Eng. yoke , Lat >• 
gum; s in Eng. seven, Lat. septem ; but the explo¬ 
sives (k, t,p, g, d, b, gh, dh, bh ) occupied so promi¬ 
nent a place in the mechanism of the pareut 
speech, one or more of them appearing in almost 
every word, that the changes which they under¬ 
went in passing into the Teutonic form could not 
fail to impress upon the Teutonic languages a dis¬ 
tinct mark of individuality. The credit of first 
discovering the uniformity of these changes is 
largely due to a Danish scholar, Rasmus Kristian 
Rask (1787-1832), but the formulation of them in 
the shape of a general law and the exhibition of 
the parallelism contained in the second or High 
German shifting are the work of Jakob Grimm 
(1785-1863), first made public in the second edition 
of the first volume of his Deutsche Grammatik 
(1822). 

I. The General Teutonic or first shiftiug. 
The most essential facts are the following: 


(1) Indo-European gh 

dh 

bh become 

Teutonic 3 ( g) 

d{d) 

1(b) 

(2) Indo-European g 

d 

b become 

Teutonic k 

t 

P 

(3) Indo-European k 

t 

p become 

Teutouic h 

P 

/ 


(1) The Indo-European voiced aspirates (gk , dh. 
bh) represent an explosion of voiced breath followed 
by an after-puff; the pronunciation of dh , e. g. may 
be crudely illustrated by the sound of d-h in send- 
hill. These sounds passed readily and very early 
into the affricatae gz, dd (cf. di in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of Eng.y), bh, which double sounds were then 
unified into the pure spirants 3, d, 1. The first of 
these ( 3 ) is the voiced form of German ch, and equiv¬ 
alent to the Modern Greek medial gamma, and may 
be produced by driving voiced breath over the 
tongue set nearly in the position for English y. The 
sound d lies between Euglish th in then and 1 (i) in 
azure. Finally, t may be produced by pronounc¬ 
ing English v with the two lips instead of with the 
under lip and upper teeth. These three spirants, 
3, d, $, became quite generally changed to voiced 
explosives or mediae (g, d, 6) in the West Germanic 
dialects (i. e. all except Scandinavian and Gothic), 
though the spirants 3 and t (r) remained medially 
iu aU but the High German dialects; contrast 
Eng. lay, day with Germ, legen, tag, and Eng. 
raven, have with Germ, rabe, haben. With the un¬ 
derstanding, therefore, that g, d, b represent some¬ 
times spirants and sometimes explosives we may 
set the formula, Indo-European gh, dh, bh >Teotonic 
g, d, b. The regular correspondences iu the cognate 
languages are as follows: 
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L-E. 

Sanskrit. 

Gr. 

Lat. 

Initial. 

Medial 

Teuton. 

gh 

h 

X 

h 

h(g) 

?(3) 

dh 

dh 

6 

/ 

d 

did) 

bh 

bh 

* 

/ 

b 

b(«) 


Examples: 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 




Goth. 

Eng. 

hahsd-, goose xh v 

(h)anser gans 

goose 

vdhati, convey o^or, wagon 

veho 

trigs 

way 

dh&-, set, make edmea, set 

feci 

gadebs 

deed 

vidhdva, widow m&or, bachelor vidua 

widuwo widow 

bhdrati, bears 

fero 

bat ran 

bear 

lubhydti, desires 

lubet 

Hubs j 

lief 

love 


(2) The Indo-Earopean voiced explosives ( mediae ) 
become voiceless (tenues). The labial b was evi¬ 
dently a rare sound in Indo-Earopean, and as an 
initial sound it seems not to have existed at all. 
The following are the regular correspondences: 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 


g 

j 

7 

g 

k 


d 

d 

d 

d 

t 


b 

Examples: 

b 

0 

b 

P 


Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Teutonic. 

Goth. Eng. 

jdnas -, race 

ytvos 

genus 

kuni 


kin 

jbnu-, knee 

yow 

genu 

kniu 


knee 

djra -, pasture 

aypos 

ager 

akrs 


acre 

ddga, ten 

dcica 

decern 

taihun 


ten 

vtda, I know 
Lithran. 
dubits, deep 

oifla 

video 

wait 

diups 


wot 

deep 


(3) The Indo-European voiceless explosives (te¬ 
nues) become voiceless spirants: 


Indo-Europ. 

Sanskrit 

Greek. I-atin. Teutonic. 

k 

9 

K 


c 

h 

t 

t 

T 


t 

pw 

P 

P 

7T 


P 

f 

Examples: 

Sanskrit 

Greek. 


Latin. 

Teutonic. 

Goth. Eng. 

gvan-, dog 

KVQ)V 


canie 

hunds 

hound 

asthu, eight 

OKTU) 


odd 

ahtdu 

eight 

trdyas, three 

rpeU 


tree 

preis 

three 


bhrdtar-, brother <j>pdrap frater brofxir brother 
pad-, foot irovs pes fdtus foot 

Germ. 

ndpat-, grandson (t/trrodes) nepos neffe nephew 


In the interest of simplification we have thus 
far omitted all mention of another Indo-European 
series of gutturals, included in the group known 
as velars or back-gutturals, and which show in 
Greek, Latin,*001110, and Teutonic a labial develop¬ 
ment. The most characteristic correspondences 
are the following: 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit. Greek. 

<t k(c) 7T, T, K 

9 9(j) /3, «,y 

gh gh (jh) <f>, 6, x 


Latin. Teutonic. 
qu, c hw 

gu (r), g lew 

9*i(v)J gw 


In Sanskrit the palatals c, j,jh appear before 
vowels which were iu Indo-European e, i, 9 . In 
Greek, n, /3, <f) appeared before o- vowels, and I.-E. 
i», n, r, l; r, d, 6 appeared before e-vowels (r also 
before i-vowels). In Latin, qu, gu (r) appear in 


general before vowels (except u); / (< I.-E. gh) 
before r. Examples: 


Sanskrit Greek. 

ha-, who iroSfv, whence 
sdcate, follows eiropai 
gdmati, conies fiaiv o> 
jivd-, alive (j Sios) 
gharmd-, warmth Ocpp tor 
JLithran. 

snegas, snow i n(fm (acc.) 


Latin. Teutonic. 

Goth. Eng. 
quod hvas who 

sequor saihtan see 

venid (fiman come 

vivus <jius quick 

formus warmjan warm 

niria (gen.) sndiws snoic 


The apparent exceptions to the laws stated may 
be chiefly summarized under the following heads: 

1. Dissimilation of Indo-European aspirates in 
Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek it took place after 
the voiced aspirates had become voiceless, thus: 
I.-E. dh-dh > Sanskr. d-dh, Gr. r-0, Teuton, d-d; 
cf.: 


Indo-Europ. 

Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Teutonic. 

(Gothic.) 

dh9dhemi 

dadhami 

riOrjpt 

bheudh- 

bodhati 

TTfvSopai 

anabiudan 

bheidh- 


7T€lO(i) 

bidjan 

bhendh- 

bdudhu- 

irevOepos 

reixos 

bindan 

dhigh- 

dih- 

deigan 

bhdghu- 

bahti- 

nwvs 

OHG. buog 


cf. Grassman, Kuhn } s Zeitschr. xii. 81 foil. 

2. Shifting of k, t, p checked by preceding spi- 
raut in the combinations I.-E. sk, st, sp and Teuton. 
ht «I.-E. kt),ft (< I .- E . pt); cf. Lat. piscis, Goth. 
fisks; Lat. stare, Goth, standan; Lat. rectus, Goth. 
raihts; Gr. c<rri, Goth, ist; Lat . spuere, Goth, spei- 
wan; Lat. noctis (genit.), Goth, nahts; Gr. K\*Tmjs, 
Goth, hliftus; Lat. captus, Goth, hufts. See Brug- 
mann, Compar. Gramm, i. $ 528. 

3. Interchange of mediae and tenues and of me¬ 
diae and aspirates in Indo-European, especially at 
the end of roots. This dualism was probably due 
originally to the character of the following conso¬ 
nant. So are to be explained, e. g. Gr. nvOprjv, 
O.Eug. botm ; Gr. doT€p.<f>r)s, O.H.G. stampfon ; Goth. 
tdikns, teihan, etc. 

4. The phenomena discussed under article Ver- 
ner’s Law (q. v.). 

II. The High German or second shifting. This 
affects only a portion of the West Germanic dia¬ 
lects. It began iu the fifth century a.d. in the 
extreme south, affecting most powerfully the dia¬ 
lects of the Lombards, Allemans, Bavarians, and 
Southern Franks, but losing its force as it spread 
towards the north (cf. Braune, Paul-Braunefs Beitr. 
i. 1 foil.). The frontier between the present High 
German and Low German dialects is formed with¬ 
out any reference to the older dialectal divisions 
by the final halt iu the shifting of the tenues. The 
dialects which change initial t to ts (z), medial and 
final t to s, medial p, k to f,ch are High German, 
the others Low German. This frontier crosses 
Germany from west to east. Its course is approxi¬ 
mately indicated by a line drawn from Aix-la- 
Chapelle through DUsseldorf, Siegen, Cassel, Mag¬ 
deburg, LUbbeu, Fiirsteuberg (south of Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder) to the Slavic language-frontier at 
Birnbaum on the Wartbe. The most prominent 
features of this second shiftiug may be exhibited 
by a comparison of the sounds concerned as they 
at present stand in English and modern Germau. 
The English retains these sounds approximately iu 
their original West Germanic values. The modern 
I German as a normalized standard language occu- 
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pies in its adoption of the results of shifting a 
middle position between the south German dia¬ 
lects which shifted most and the northern which 
shifted least. The second shiftiug affected the 
dentals most radically. 



Tenues. 

Mediae. Spirants 

English 

j t t 

g( y) d b(vj h th(j>)f 

(Initial 

i 


ami after , 
1 eonson. J 

k «*(=*) pf\ 

1 

■g t b k d f 

[After vow. ch ss f j 



being tipped up to a certain angle if necessary. 
The latter is the more likely, for in that case the 
con tin nation of the column would serve as a sup¬ 
port to prevent the cross from falling. In any 
case it obstructs the view along the planks. 

The use of the instrument is obvious. It is in¬ 
tended to guide a surveyor in drawing real or im¬ 
aginary lines at right angles to one another, more 
especially in fixing the cardo (or north and south 
line) and decumanus (or east and west line) essen¬ 
tial to the orientation of any templum or to the 
laying out of a Roman camp. See C astra. 


Examples: (1) Eng. cold , Germ, halt; Eng. yoke, 
Germ .joch; Eug. break, Germ, brechen. (2) Eng. ten, 
Germ, zehn ; Eng. token, Germ, zeichen ; Eng. heart , 
Germ, herz; Eug. bite, Germ, beissen; Eng. goat, 
Germ, geiss. (3) Eng. path, Germ, p/ad; Eng. sleep, 
Germ, achlafen . (4) Eng. gird, Germ, giirten; Eng. 

ghost, Germ, geist; Eng. day, Germ, tag ; Eng. honey, 
Germ, honig. (5) Eng. dead, Germ, tot; Eng. drink, 
Germ, trinken; Eng. deed, Germ, that; Eng. bread, 
Germ, brot . (6) Eug. blood, Germ, blut; Eug. love, 

Germ, lieben. (7) Eng. home, Germ, heim; Eng. 
heath, Germ. Aside; Eng. laugh, Germ, lachen; Eng. 
might, Germ, macht. (8) Eng. that, Germ, das; Eng. 
thorn, Germ, dom ; Eng. wether, Germ, widder; Eng. 
saWA, Germ. erde. (9) Eng. ford, Germ, furt; Eng. 
floor, Qerm.flur. 

For treatment of the West Germ, double con¬ 
sonants, gg, dd, bb, kk, it, pp, etc., cf. Wilmanus, 
Deutsche Grammatik, $$ 47,48, 76 y 84; Brugmann, 
Compar . Grammar, i. $$ 532,535,540. 

Reference may be made to Brugmann, Elements 
of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages, i. J $ 342-344, 374-376,393-395,439-444, 
527-541 (Eng.transl.N.Y. 1887); Wilmanns,Z>eift*cAe 
Grammatik, 17 foil.; Kluge ,PauVs Grundriss der 
germ. Philol. i. pp. 324 foil.; Behaghel, PauVs Grund¬ 
riss, i. pp. 584 foil.; Brandt, German Grammar, $$ 
407 foil., and Atner. Joum. Philol . i. 146 foil.; Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology, first series, chs. 
vii, viii. 


Oriphus (ypi<f)os). Literally 11 a net f then any 
intricate, puzzling, or “ catch ” question. A riddle, 
enigma (Gell. i. 4,4). See Aenigma. 

Groma. The measuring instrument used by 
land-surveyors, who were from it called gromatici. 
See Agrimen sores. 

The groma is represented on the gravestone of a 
gromaticus found some years ago at Ivrea (Rossi, 
Groma e Squadro, 1877, p. 43). 

The design is not in perspec¬ 
tive, but, if allowances be 
made for the inexperience of 
the artist, it explains fairly 
well the nature of the instru¬ 
ment. Two small planks cross¬ 
ing one another at right angles 
are supported on a column or 
post {ferr amentum). Plum¬ 

mets (probably four, though 
there are only two in the 
monument) are suspended 
from the planks to guide the 
operator in securing a vertical position of the 
column, and a horizontal for the cross-pieces. 
The small circles at the point of section in the 
drawing may represent a hole in the continuation 
of the column for the operator to look through, or 
a large hole in the cross-pieces to allow of their 



Groma. (From a grave¬ 
stone at Ivrea.) 


Gromatici Land - measurers. See Agrimen- 
SORK8. 

Gronovius (Gronov). The name of three dis¬ 
tinguished Dutch classical scholars. 

(1) Johann Friedrich, born at Hamburg, Sep¬ 
tember 20th, 1613. He studied at Bremen and at 
the Universities of Leipzig, Jena, aud Altdorf, after 
which he spent some time in travel in both France 
and Italy. In 1643 he became Professor of Rhet¬ 
oric and History at Deventer in the Netherlands, 
aud in 1658 succeeded Daniel Heinsius, at Leyden, 
as Professor of Greek. He died at Leyden, Decem¬ 
ber 28th, 1671. 

He edited, with commentaries, Statius (1653V 
Plautus (1664), Livy (1645), Pliny the Elder (1669), 
Tacitus (1672)* the tragedies of Seneca (1661), and 
published separately various notes upon Phaedrus, 
Seneca, and other authors, these being subsequent¬ 
ly incorporated with the works of his more distin¬ 
guished son. A valuable contribution to the study 
of numismatics is the treatise De Sestertiis, in fonr 
books, which appeared in 1643. 

(2) Jakob, son of the preceding, born at Deventer, 
October 20th, 1645. He early distinguished himself 
at Leyden, and in 1668 visited England, where he 
became intimate with Casaubon, Pocock, and Pear¬ 
son. While in England be speut several months in 
collating a number of rare M8S. at the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after he declined 
a professorship at Deventer, and in 1671 visited 
France, where he made the acquaintance of some of 
the greatest scholars of that country. In the follow¬ 
ing year he travelled in Spain and Italy, accepting 
in the latter conutry a chair in the University of 
Pisa offered him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Resigning this at the end of two years, he returned 
to Leyden, where he soon after accepted the pro¬ 
fessorship, which he held to the end of his life, de¬ 
clining several calls from foreign universities, and 
passing his time in congenial work, though often 
embroiled in literary quarrels, in which he sus¬ 
tained his part with extreme violence of temper 
and a remarkable power of vituperative scurrility. 
He died October 21st, 1716. 

His most important work is his Thesaurus J*~ 
tiquitatum Graecarum, in thirteen vols. folio (Ley¬ 
den, 1698-1702), reprinted at Venice (1732-37)—* 
work modelled on the great Thesaurus Antiquitutun 
Bomanarum of Graevius (q. v.). He also brought 
out new editions of the authors edited by bis fa¬ 
ther, and himself edited and annotated Macrobias 
(1670), Polybius (1670), Tacitus (1721), Cicero (1691V 
Ammianus Marcellinus ( 1709), Minucius Felix 
(1707), Gellius (1706), Herodotus (1715), Cebes (1689), 
the poems ascribed to Manetho, the Dactylotheea 
of Gorlaeus, the Lexicon of Harpocration, besides 
publishing a great number of pamphlets, theses, 
discourses, etc. 
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(3) Abraham, son of the preceding, was born at 
Leyden in 1694, and died there in 1775. He was 
for a long time librarian to the University, and is 
known by his editions of Iustinus (1719), Tacitus 
(with his father, 1721), and Mela (1722). 

Grote, George, the distinguished historian of 
Greece, was born at Clay Hill in Kent, England, 
November 17th, 1794. Educated at the Charter- 
house, he did not enter one of the universities, but 
connected himself with a banking-house, in which 
he remained for thirty-two years, devoting his 
leisure to literary and political pursuits. In 1823 
he began the special studies necessary for an 
exact and critical knowledge of Greek history, 
and in 1846 put forth the first two volumes of the 
great History of Greece, the twelfth and last vol¬ 
ume of which appeared in 1856 (4th ed. London, 
1872). It begins with the earliest period and car¬ 
ries on the narrative to the end of the generation 
contemporaneous with Alexander the Great. It is 
notable for its accurate geographical details, for 
the spirit and vigour of its passages descriptive 
of martial exploits, and, above all, for its obvious 
purpose of showing the elevating and inspiring 
influence of freedom upon human activity. In 
this last respect the history of Grote has beeu 
called a Liberal history of Greece, as that of Bish¬ 
op Thirlwall is undeniably a Tory history. Each 
chapter is, in a way, a monograph iu itself, and 
the work as a whole is one of the greatest master¬ 
pieces of historical research that have ever beeu 
put forth. It was followed by Plato and the Other 
Companions of Socrates , 3 vols. (London, 1865); and 
Aristotle , edited by Bain and Robertson, 2 vols. 
(London, 1872), forming a sort of supplement to 
the History. 

In 1862 Grote was elected Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of London, and iu 1868 President 
of the Council of University College. Iu 1869 a 
peerage was offered him by Mr. Gladstone, but was 
declined. Grote died June 18th, 1871, and was 
buried near Gibbon in Westminster Abbey. His 
life was writteu by his wife (1873); and a good 
critical review of his work as an historian by Pro¬ 
fessor Baiu in the remarks prefixed to the edition 
of Grote's minor works (1873). 

Grotefend. The name of several archaeologists 
of distinction. (1) Georg Friedrich, boru at Mttn- 
den in Hanover, June 9th, 1775. He was educated 
at Miinden, Ilfeld, and the University of Gottin¬ 
gen. In 1797 he became master in the Gottingen 
Gymuasium, and soon after wrote his treatise De 
Pamgraphia (1799), which led to his being made 
Pro-rector of the Gymnasium at Frankfort-ou-the- 
Maiu, and soon after Co-rector. In 1821 he was 
called to the rectorship of the Gymnasium at Han¬ 
over, which he held until 1849. He died December 
15th, 1853. 

In 1823 - 24 Grotefend revised Wenck’s Latin 
grammar, and followed this publication with a 
smaller grammar for the use of schools (1826). His 
Budimenta Linguae Umbricae, eight parts (1835-33), 
is an attempt to explain the remains of the Um¬ 
brian dialect (see Umbria) ; and soon after he put 
forth a similar work relating to the Oscan, Budi¬ 
menta Linguae Oscae (1339). In 1840-42 appeared, 
in five parts, his work Zur Geographic und Ge- 
schichte von AItitalien. He will, l*)wever, be longest 
remembered by his brilliant work in discovering a 
clue to the decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 


inscriptions that had so long defied all attempts 
at elucidation. Grotefend communicated his dis¬ 
covery to the Royal Society of Gottingen in 1800. 
The points that he was the first to establish were 
(a) that the Persian inscriptions contain three dif¬ 
ferent varieties of cuneiform, so that the decipher¬ 
ment of one would give a clue to the decipherment 
of the others; (b) that the characters of the Persian 
cuneiform are alphabetic and not syllabic; (c) that 
they must be read from left to right; (d) that the 
alphabet consists of forty letters, including the 
signs for long and short vowels. These discoveries 
laid a solid basis for the work of those who followed 
and who finally solved the remaining problems. 
The details of the methods that led to his discov¬ 
eries are given by Grotefend in his Neue Beitr&ge 
eur Erl&uterung der persepolitanischen Keilinschrift 
(1837); and Neue Beitr&ge zur Erl&uterung der baby - 
lonischen Keilinschrift (1840). 8ee Cuneiform. 

(2) Karl Ludwig, sou of the preceding, was 
born at Frankfort, December 22d, 1809. He stud¬ 
ied at Gottingen, and held a post in the Royal 
Archives of Hanover from 1853. He died October 
27th, 1874. His chief work was done in numis¬ 
matics, epigraphy, and history. He published Die 
Miinzen der griechischen , parthischen , und indosky- 
thischen Konige von Baktrien (1839); Imperium Bo- 
man um Tributim Descriptum (1863); Chronologische 
Anordnung der athenischen Silbermiinzen (1872); and 
a number of historical papers iu the Zeitschr\ft des 
historischen Fereins fiir Niedersachsen (1850-74). 

Grottaa, Hugo (Huig van Groot). A Dutch 
scholar and jurist of great distinction, born at 
Delft, April 10th, 1583. As a boy he was extraor¬ 
dinarily precocious, entering the University of 
Leyden in bis eleventh year, having already be¬ 
come well known for his skill in Latin versifica¬ 
tion. At Leyden he studied under Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, and wheu only fifteen years of age edited 
the very difficult, and, in fact, encyclopaedic, work 
of Martianus Capella (Leyden, 1599). After a year 
spent iu travel, he was admitted to the doctorate 
in law, and entered upon regular practice as an 
advocate. Though unusually successful in his cho¬ 
sen profession, he still reverted to letters, and iu 
1600 edited the remains of Aratus with the versions 
of Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus. He also wrote 
much excellent Latin verse, and three dramas in 
Latin, one of which (Adamus Exul) is thought to 
have furnished a number of suggestions to Milton 
for his Paradise Lost. Iu 1614 he edited the Phar- 
salia of Lucan, of which editiou a recension was 
published by Usener at Greifswald in 1862. Later, 
he put forth au edition of Silius Italicus, and a 
celebrated translation of the Anthologia Graeca 
Planudea . In 1657 he composed Annales et His- 
toriae de Rebus Belgicis , an historical work of much 
value, and recalling by its terse and pointed style 
the Latinity of Tacitus. He is best known to the 
world at large, however, by his remarkable treatise 
De lure Pads et Belli (1625)—a work of profound 
and searching scholarship, which long remained 
the standard authority on international law. To 
describe his stormy career as a theologian and 
statesman would be beyond the scope of the pres¬ 
ent work. He died at Rostock, August 29th, 1645. 

Few men have shown so great an aptitude for 
so many fields of intellectual labour. He was pro¬ 
foundly learned as a classical scholar, uuiting ele¬ 
gance to accuracy. As a theologian he was prob¬ 
ably the most soundly critical exegete of his age. 
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An able aud acute historian, a philosopher of depth 
and ingenuity, an influential and original states¬ 
man aud diplomat, a poet of much distinction, and 
a jurist who will always rank among the greatest 
in the history of jurisprudence—no wonder that 
an amazed contemporary styled him “a monster 
of learning.” 

The fullest biography of Grotius, with a com¬ 
plete list of his works, is that of Lehmann (Delft, 
1727). There is also a good life of him in English 
by C. Butler (London, 1826). See L. Miiller, Gesch. 
d. class . Philol. in den Niederlanden , p. 38 (Leipzig, 
1869); and Pokel, Philolog . Schrtftstellerlexikon , s. v. 
“ Grotius ” (Leipzig, 1882). 

' Grove. See Lucus. 


GrudiL A people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Nervii, north of the Scheldt. 

Grumentum. A town in the interior of 
Lucania, on the road from Beneventum to Her- 
aclea. 

Grylli See Antiphilus ; Gemma. 

Gryllufl (TpvXXos). The elder son of Xenophon, 
who fell at the battle of Mantinea, b.c. 362, after 
he had, according to some accoouts, given Epami- 
nondas his mortal wound (Pausan. x. 8,11). 

Gryneum (rpvpaov) or Grynea (r pvvaa). One 
of the twelve cities of Aeolis, situated on the coast 
of Lydia, near the northern confines, and north¬ 
west of Cymd. It was celebrated for the worship 
of Apollo, who thence derived the snrname of Gry- 
neus (Verg. Eclog. vi. 72; Jen. iv. 345). The tem¬ 
ple of the god was remarkable for its size, and for 
the beauty of its white marble. 

Gryps (ypvyfe) or Gryphus. A griffin ; a fabu¬ 
lous animal, with the body of a lion and the head 
and wings of an eagle, dwelling in the Rhipaeau 
Mountains, between the Hyperboreans and the 
one-eyed Arimaspi (q. v.), and guarding the gold 
of the north. The Arimaspi mounted on horse¬ 
back, and attempted to steal the gold, and hence 
arose the hostility between the horse and the grif¬ 
fin. The belief in griffins came from the East, 
where they are mentioned among the fabulous an¬ 
imals which guarded the gold of India (Herod, iii. 
116; iv. 13). See Aurum. 

Guard. See Castra; Praetoriani; Vigi- 

LE8. 


Gubera&culum (nrjbaXiov). A rudder; originally 
nothing more than a large oar with a broad blade, 
•either fastened by braces (funes, (evyXai) outside 
the quarters of the ves- 
sel or passed through B / f^ 

an aperture in the bul- >r 

warks. Later, it was fur¬ 
nished with a cross-bar, 
which served as a tiller, 
like the left-hand figure, 
from a Pompeian paint¬ 
ing. Its different parts 
were distinguished by 
the following names: 
ansa, the handle, a; 
clavuSj the shaft, b ; pin- 
ita, the blade, c. The 
word is frequently used in the plural; because 
the ancient vessels were commonly furnished with 
two rudders, one on each quarter, each of which 
had its own helmsman, if the vessel was a large 
one; but were both managed by a single steers¬ 



Guberaacula. (Pompeii.) 


man when it was small enough. 8ee Gcbebxa- 
tor; Navis. 

Guberaator (Kv^spvrjnjs). A helmsman or pi¬ 
lot, who sat at the stern to steer the vessel (Cie. Dt 
Sen . 9), gave orders 
to the rowers, and 
directed the manage¬ 
ment of the sails 
(Verg. Jen. x. 218; 

Lucan, viii. 193). He 
was next in com¬ 
mand to the magieter 
and immediately 
above the proreta. 

Gugerai or Gu- 
bernl A people of 
Germany, who cross¬ 
ed the Rhine and 
settled on its left 
bank, between the 
Ubii and Batavi. 

Guild. See Collegium. 

Gulussa. A Numidian, second son of Masinissa. 
and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. He left 
a sou, named Massiva. See Iugurtha. 

Gustatio. Any kind of delicacy taken as a rel¬ 
ish or stimulant to the appetite before a meal (Pe- 
tron. 21, 31). See Cena, p. 313. 

Gustatorium. The tray upon which a gustatio 
(q. v.) was served up ; ofteu made of valuable ma¬ 
terials, and lined with tortoise-shell (Petron. Sat . 
xxxiv. 1; Plin. Ep. v. 6, 37; c£ Mart. xiv. 88). 

Guttae. Drops, in architecture, used principal¬ 
ly under the triglyphs of the Doric order, in Xhs 




Guberaator. (From a bas-rriM 
found at Puteoli.) 


architrave, and under the taenia (Vitruv. iv. 3,4), 
as iu the above example; but sometimes also ap¬ 
plied under the mutules of the order (Vitruv. iv. 
3, 6). They are shaped like the frustra of cones, 
and represent the drops of water which distil from 
above, and hang iu pendent drops below. 

Guttonea. See Gothi. 

Gutturaium (npoxoos). A water- 
jug or ewer; employed especially for 
pouring water over the hands before 
and after meals (Fest. s. v.). 

Guttus (Kt)kv$os). A vessel with a 
narrow month or neck, from which 
liquids were poured in drops (guttae); G jp£ap*»i^ 
hence its name (Varr. L. L. v. 124 M). 

Varro goes on to say that for pouring out wine at 
the banquet it had been superseded by the epickftis 
and cyathue; but retained its place in sacrificial 
libations, especially of the domestic sort (Hor. Sat 
i. 6, 118, with Orelli’s note). The gnttus was of 
the plainest shape and materials; it differed from 
the capis (also used in sacrifioes), epickfsi*, and 
urceus in being without a handle; and was usually 
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Gultt. (British Museum.) 


of coarse pottery. It was in common use as an 
oil-cruet, whether at table (Gell. xvii. 8, $ 5), or at 
the bath (Jnv. iii. 263). 

Gy&rus (Tvapos). A small island of the Archi¬ 
pelago, classed by Stephanas of Byzantium among 
the Sporades, bat belonging rather to the Cycla¬ 
des. It lay southwest of Andros, off the coast of 
Attica. So wretched and poor was this barren 
rock, being inhabited only by a few fishermen, 
that they deputed one of their number to wait 
upon Augustus, then at Corinth, after the battle 
of Actium, to petition that their taxes, which 
amounted to 150 drachmae (about $25), might be 
diminished, as they were unable to raise more 
than 100. This island became subsequently no¬ 
torious, as the spot to which criminals or suspect¬ 
ed persons were banished by order of the Roman 
emperors (Juv. i. 73; x. 70). The modern name is 
Chioura. 

Gyes (TCrjs). See Gyges. 

Gygaeus Lacus ( Vvyaia Atpvrj). A small lake 
in Lydia, north of Sardis (Herod, i. 93). 

Ctyges ( Tvyrjs ), more correctly Gyea (Vvrjs). A 
son of Uranus and Gaea, represented as having a 
hundred hands. He, with his brothers, made war 
against the gods, and was afterwards punished in 
Tartarus. See Cottus ; Gigantes ; Titanes. 

Gyges (Txryrjs). A Lydian, to whom Candaules, 
king of the country, showed bis wife with her per¬ 
son exposed. The latter, having discovered this, 
was so incensed, although she concealed her anger 
at the time, that, calling Gyges afterwards into her 
presence, she gave him his choice either to submit 
to instant death, or to slay her husband. Gyges 
chose the latter alternative, married the queen, 
and ascended the vacant throne, about 680 years 
before the Christian era. He was the first of the 
Mermnadae who ruled in Lydia. He reigned 
thirty-eight years, and distinguished himself by 
the presents which he made to the oracle of Del¬ 
phi (Herod, i. 8 foil.). The wife of Candaules above 
mentioned was called Nyssia, according to He- 
phaestion. The story of Rosamond, queen of the 
Lombards, as related by Gibbon, bears an exact 
resemblance to this of Candaules (cf. Schlosser, 
Weltgeschicht€ f voL ii. pt. 1, p. 82). Plato relates 
a curious legend respecting this Gyges, which dif¬ 
fers essentially from the account given by Herodo¬ 
tus. He makes him to have been originally one 
of the shepherds of Candaules, and to have de¬ 
scended into a chasm, formed by heavy rains and 


an earthquake in the quarter where he was pas¬ 
turing his flocks. In this chasm he discovered 
many wonderful things, and particularly a bra¬ 
zen horse having doors in it, through which he 
looked, and saw within a corpse of more than mor¬ 
tal size, having a golden ring on its finger. This 
ring he took off aud reascended with it to the sur¬ 
face of the earth. Attending, after this, a meet¬ 
ing of his fellow-shepherds, who used to assemble 
once a month for the purpose of transmitting an 
account of their flocks to the king, he accidental¬ 
ly discovered that, when he turned the bezel of the 
ring inward towards himself, he became invisible, 
and when he turned it outward, again visible. 
Upon this, having caused himself to be chosen in 
the number of those who were sent on this occa¬ 
sion to the king, be murdered the monarch, with 
the aid of the queen, whom he previously corrupt¬ 
ed, and ascended the throne of Lydia (Plat. De Bep. 
ii.; cf. Cic. De Off. iii. 9). 

Gylippus (PvAttmof). A Lacedaemonian, sent, 
b.c. 414, by his countrymen to assist Syracuse 
against the Athenians, which he effected by the 
overthrow of Nicias and Demosthenes. He after¬ 
wards joined Lysander off Athens, and aided him 
by his advice in the capture of that city. Lysan¬ 
der sent him to Lacedaemon with the money and 
spoils which had been taken, the former amounting 
to 1500 taleuts (B.c. 404). But Gylippus, unable to 
resist the temptation, unsewed the bottom of the 
bags, thus leaving the seals untouched at the top, 
and abstracted 300 taleuts. His theft, however, 
was discovered by means of the memorandum 
contained in each bag, and to avoid punishment 
he went into voluntary exile (Plut. Nicias ; Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 106). 

Gymnasiarches (yv/ivacrtdp^r). See Gymna¬ 
sium. 

Gymnaslarohia ( yvpvaaiap^ia ). See Litur- 

GIA. 

Gymnasium (yvpvdutoy). Gymnastics were 
thought by the ancients a matter of such impor¬ 
tance that this part of education alone occupied 
as much time and attention as all the others put 
together; aud while the latter necessarily ceased 
at a certain period of life, gymnastics continued 
to be cultivated by persons of all ages. The 
word “ gymnastics” is derived from y vpvos (naked), 
because the persons who performed their exercises 
in public or private gymnasia were either entirely 
naked, or merely covered by the short xtrcoy. 

The great partiality of the Greeks for gym¬ 
nastic exercises was productive of infinite good. 
It gave to the body that healthy and beautiful 
development by which the Greeks excelled all 
other nations, and which at the same time im¬ 
parted to their minds power and elasticity. The 
plastic art also must have found its first and chief 
nourishment in the gymnastic and athletic per¬ 
formances. Respecting the advantages of gym¬ 
nastics in a medical point of view, see Athletae ; 
Medicina. 

Gymnastics, in the widest sense of the word, 
comprehended also the agonistic and athletic arts 
(dywvumKrj and dffXrjrucr]) —that is, the art of those 
who contended for the prizes at the great public 
games in Greece, and of those who made gymnas¬ 
tic performances their profession. Iu a narrower 
sense, however, the gymnasia had, with very few 
exceptions, nothing to do with the public contests, 
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but were places of exercise for the purpose of 
strengthening and improving the body, or, in oth¬ 
er words, places for physical education and train¬ 
ing ; and it is chiefly in this point of view that 
they will be considered in this article. 

Gymnastic exercises among the Greeks seem 
to have been as old as the Greek nation itself, as 
may be inferred from the fact that gymnastic 
contests are mentioned in many of the earliest le¬ 
gends of Grecian story; but they were, as might 
be supposed, of a rude and mostly of a war¬ 
like character. They were generally held in 
the open air, and in plains near a river, which 
afforded an opportunity for swimming and bath¬ 
ing. The Attic legends, indeed, referred the reg¬ 
ulation of gymuastios to Theseus (Pausan. i. 39, 
$ 3), but according to Galen it seems to have 
been about the time of Clisthenes that gymnas¬ 
tics were reduced to a regular and complete sys¬ 
tem. Great progress, however, mast have been 
made as early as the time of Solon, as appears 
from some of his laws which are mentioned be¬ 
low. It was about the same period that the 
Greek towns began to build their regular gymna¬ 
sia as places of exercise for the young, with 
baths, aud other conveniences for philosophers 
aud all persons who sought intellectual amuse¬ 
ments. There was probably no Greek town of 
any importance which did not possess its gymna¬ 
sium. In many places, such as Ephesus, Hie- 
rapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, the remains of 
the ancient gymuasia have been discovered in 
modern times. The oldest remaius are those of 
the gymnasium at Olympia, which can not be 
earlier than the end of the fourth century B.c. 
(Botticher, Olympia , p. 363 foil.). 

Athens possessed three great gymnasia—the Ly¬ 
ceum (Avkciov), Cynosarges (Kwo<rapy<f), and the 
Academia (*A*ad>;/ 4 ta), to which, in later times, sev¬ 
eral smaller ones were added. All places of this 
kiud were, ou the whole, built on the same plau, 
though, from the remains, as well as from the de¬ 
scriptions still extant, it is evident that there were 
many differences in their detail. We have no de¬ 
tailed account of a gymnasium of the best period. 
The most complete description of a gymnasium 
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which we possess is that given by Vitruvius (v. 
11 ), which, however, is very obscure, and at the 
same time defective, in so far as many parts 
which seem to have been essential to a gymnasi¬ 
um are not mentioned in it. Of the numerous 
plans which have been drawn, that of W. Newton, 
in his translation of Vitruvius, may here be given 
with a few alterations, although some of the de¬ 
tails are open to criticism. 

The peristylium (D) in a gymnasium, which Vi¬ 
truvius incorrectly calls palaestra, is in the form 
of a square or oblong, and is two stadia (1200 feet) 
in circumference. It consists of four porticoes. 
In three of them (A B C) spacious exedrae with 
seats were elected, in which philosophers, rheto¬ 
ricians, and others, who delighted in intellectual 
conversation, might assemble. A fourth portico 
(E), towards the south, was double, so that the 
interior walk was not exposed to bad weather. 
The double portico contained the following apart¬ 
ments : The Ephebeum (F), a spacious ball with 
seats in the middle, and one-third longer than 
broad, destined for the exercises of youths. On 
the right is the Corycenm (G), used for exercises 
with the sack («ed>/>v«eor), perhaps the same room 
which in other cases was called Apodyterinm; 
then came the Conisterium (H) adjoining, where 
the body was sprinkled with dust; and uext to 
the Conisterium, in the returns of the portico, is 
the cold bath, Xoxnpov (I). On the left of the 
Ephebeum is the Elaeothesium, where persons 
were anointed by the aliptae (K). Adjoining the 
Elaeothesium is the Frigidarinm (L), or more 
probably the Tepidarinm, where there was a luke¬ 
warm bath. From thence is the entrance to the 
Propnigeum (M), on the returns of the portico; 
near which, but more iuward, behind the place of 
the Frigidarium, is the vaulted sudatory (X), in 
length twice its breadth, which has on the re¬ 
turns the Laconicum (O) on one side, aud opposite 
the Laconicum the hot bath (P). These are the 
more essential and primitive parts of a gymnasi¬ 
um. But in the time of Vitruvius important ad¬ 
ditions were made to it. On the outside three 
porticoes are built: one (Q), in passiug out from 
the peristyle, and, on the right and left, the two 
stadial porticoes (R, 8), of which the one (S) 
that faces the north is made double and of great 
breadth, the other (R) is single, and so designed 
that in the parts which encircle the w alls, and 
which adjoin the columns, there may be margins 
for paths not less than ten feet; and the middle 
is so excavated that there may be two steps, a 
foot and a half in descent, to go from the margin 
to the plane (R), which plane should not be less in 
breadth than twelve feet; by this means those who 
walked about the margins in their apparel wonld 
not be annoyed by those who were exercising 
themselves. This portico is called by the Greeks 
$v<rros , because in the winter season the athletae 
exercised themselves in these covered stadia. Tbs 
$var6s had groves or plantations between the two 
porticoes, and walks between the trees, with seats 
of signine work. Adjoining the £uoTor (B) and 
double portico ( 8 ) are the uncovered walks (Ul, 
which in Greek are called irepiftpofufer, to which 
the athletae, in fair weather, went from the winter- 
xystus to exercise. Beyond the xystus is the sta¬ 
dium (W), so large that a multitude of people might 
have sufficient room to behold the contests of tbs 
athletae. In this description of Vitruvius, two 
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important parts of other Greek gymnasia (the 
Apodyterium and the Sphaeristerium) are not 
mentioned. 

The Greeks bestowed great care upon the out¬ 
ward and inward splendour of their gymnasia, and 
adorned them with the statues of gods, heroes, vic¬ 
tors in the public games, and of eminent men of 
every class. Hermes was the tutelary deity of 
the gymnasia, aud his statue was consequently 
seen in most of them. 

The earliest regulations which we possess con¬ 
cerning the gymnasia are contained in the laws of 
Solon. One of these laws forbade all adults to en¬ 
ter a gymnasium during the time that boys were 
taking their exercises, and at the festival of the 
Hermaea. The gymuasia were, according to the 
same law, not allowed to be opened before sunrise, 
and were to be shut at sunset (Lex ap. Aeschin. c. 
Timarch. $ 12). Another law of 8olon excluded 
slaves from gymnastic exercises (Aeschin.c. Timarch . 

$ 138; Plut. Solon, 1). Boys who were children of 
an-Athenian citizen and a foreign mother ( uoOoi) 
were not admitted to any other gymnasium but 
the Cynosarges (Plut. Them. 1). Some of the 
laws of 8olon, relating to the management and 
the superintendence of the gymnasia, show that 
he was aware of the evil consequences which 
these institutions might produce, unless they 
were regulated by the strictest rules. As we, 
however, find that adults also frequented the I 
gymnasia, we must suppose that, at least as long 
as the laws of Solon were in force, the gymnasia 
were divided into different parts for persons of 
different ages, or that persons of different ages 
took their exercise at different times of the 
day. In the time of Plato the salutary regu¬ 
lations of Solon appear to have been no longer 
observed, and we find persons of all ages vis¬ 
iting the gymnasia (Plat. De Rep. v. p. 452 ; Xen. 
Sympos. 2, $ 18). Athens now possessed a number 
of smaller gymuasia, which are sometimes called 
palaestrae, in which persons of all ages used to 
assemble, and in which even the Hermaea were 
celebrated by the boys, while formerly this so¬ 
lemnity had been kept only in the great gym¬ 
nasia, and to the exclusion of all adults (Plat. 
Lye. p. 206). These changes, aud the laxity in the 
superintendence of these public places, caused the 
gymnasia to differ very little from the schools of 
the atliletae; and it is perhaps partly owing to 
this circumstance that writers of this and subse¬ 
quent times use the words gymnasium aud palaes¬ 
tra indiscriminately. But K. F. Hermann ( Privatalt. 

$ 36) seems to have proved that the gymnasium 
was never used for a place of training. 

Married as well as uu married women were, at 
Athens and in all the Ionian States, excluded 
from the gymnasia; but at Sparta, and in some 
other Doric States, maidens, dressed in the short 
X*ra>v, were not only admitted as spectators, but 
also took part in the exercises of the youths. Mar- 
Tied women, however, did not frequent the gym¬ 
nasia. 

Respecting the superintendence and administra¬ 
tion of the gymnasia at Athens, we know that So- 
lou in his legislation thought them worthy of great 
attention; and the transgression of some of his 
laws relating to the gymnasia was punished with 
death. His laws mention a magistrate, called the 
Gymnasiarch (y vpva<Tiap\oe or yvpvacridp\T)$), who 
was intrusted with the whole management of the 


gymnasia, and with everything connected there¬ 
with. His office was one of the regular liturgies, 
like the choregia and trierarchy, aud was attend¬ 
ed with considerable expense. He had to main¬ 
tain and pay the persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in the pub¬ 
lic festivals, to provide them with oil, and perhaps 
with the wrestlers’ dust. It also devolved upon 
him to adorn the gymnasium or the place where 
the contests took place (Xen. De Rep. Athen. 1, $ 
13). The Gyranasiarch was a real magistrate, and 
invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all those 
who frequented or were connected with the gym¬ 
nasia ; and his power seems even to have extend¬ 
ed beyond the gymnasia, for Plutarch ( Amator . c. 
9, etc.) states that he watched and controlled the 
conduct of the ephebi in general. He had also 
the power to remove from the gymnasia teachers, 
philosophers, and sophists, whenever he conceived 
that they exercised an injurious influence upon the 
young. Another part of his duties was to conduct 
the solemn games at certain great festivals, espe¬ 



cially the torch-race (kapira$T)<f>opia ), for which he 
selected the most distinguished among the epbebi 
of the gymnasia. The number of Gymnasiarchs 
was, according to Libanius on Demosthenes (c. 
Mid. p. 510) ten, one from every tribe. They 
seem to have undertaken their official duties in 
turns, but in w hat manner is unknown. Among 
the external distinctions of a Gymnasiarch were a 
purple cloak and white shoes (Plut. Anton. 33). 
In early times the office of Gymnasiarch lasted for 
a year, but under the Roman emperors we find 
that sometimes they held it only for a month, so 
that there were twelve or thirteen Gymnasiarchs 
in one year. This office seems to have been con¬ 
sidered so great an honour that even Roman gen¬ 
erals and emperors were ambitious to hold it. 
Other Greek towns, like Athens, had their own 
Gymnasiarchs, but we do not know whether, or to 
what extent, their duties differed from the Athe¬ 
nian Gymnasiarchs. In Cyren6 the office was 
sometimes held by women. 

An office which is not mentioned before the 
time of the Roman emperors, but was never- 
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theless decidedly connected with 
the gymnasia, is that of Cosmetes. 

He had to arrange certain games, 
to register the names and keep 
the lists of the ephebi, and to main¬ 
tain order and discipline among 
them. He was assisted by an An- 
ticosmetes and two Hypocosmetae. 

This officer appears only after the 
reorganization of the gymnasia in 
the second century B.c., when they 
served also as places for intellectual 
instruction. 8ee Education, p. 572. 

An office of very great impor¬ 
tance, in an educational point of 
view, was that of the Sophronistae 
(aa><ppovi(rrai). Their province was 
to inspire the youth with a love of 
<r<a<f>pocrvvrj, and to protect this vir¬ 
tue against all injurious influences. 

In early times their number at Ath¬ 
ens was ten, one from every tribe, 
with a salary of one drachma per 
day (. Etym. Mag . s. h. v.). Their duty 
not only required them to be pres¬ 
ent at all the games of the ephebi, 
but to watch and correct their con¬ 
duct wherever they might meet 
them, both within and without the 
gymnasium. 

The instructions in the palaestrae, sometimes 
attached to gymnasia, were given by the Gymnas- 
tae (y vpvaoral) and the Paedotribae (iraiborplfiai ); 
at a later period Hypopaedotribae were added. 
The Paedotribes was required to possess a knowl¬ 
edge of all the various exercises which were per¬ 
formed by the gymnasia; the Gymnastes was the 
superior teacher, and was expected to know the 
physiological effects and influences on the consti¬ 
tution of the youths, and therefore assigned to 
each of them those exercises which he thought 
most suitable. 

The anointing of the bodies of the youths, and 
strewing them with dust, before they commenced 
their exercises, as well as the regulation of their 
diet, was the duty of the Aliptae. (See Aliptae.) 
These men sometimes also acted as surgeons or 
teachers. Galen mentions among the gymnastic 
teachers a (rffaaipurriKos, or teacher of the various 
games at ball; and it is not improbable that in 
some cases particular games may have been taught 
by separate persons. 

The games and exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia seem, on the whole, to have been 
the same throughout Greece. Among the Dorians, 
however, they were regarded chiefly as institutions 
for hardening the body and for military training; 
among the Ionians, and especially the Athenians, 
they had an additional and higher object, namely, 
to give to the body and its movements grace and 
beauty, and to make it the basis of a healthy and 
sound mind. 

Among the games we may mention: (1) The 
ball ( a (Jaipur is, afaupopaxia, etc.), which was in 
universal favour, and was here, in Greece, as at 
Rome, played iu a variety of ways, as appears 
from the words dnoppa^is, tnloKvpos , (fmtvivda, or 
dpiraar ov, etc. Every gymnasium contained one 
large room for the purpose of playing at ball in it 
( (T(f)aipi(rrqpiov ). (2) Haifa IV eXKwrrivba, dicXiev- 
crrti/da, or did ypapprjs, was a game in which oue 


The Wrestlers (Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 

boy, holding one end of a rope, tried to pull the 
boy who held its other end across a line marked 
between them on the ground. (3) The top 

popftos, crrpoftiXos), which was as common 
an amusement with Greek boys as in our own 
days. (4) The ntvrakiBos, which was a game with 
five stones, which were thrown up from the upper 
part of the hand and caught in the palm. (5) 
'S.Kanipba, which was a game iu which a rope was 
drawn through the upper part of a tree or a poet. 
Two boys, one on each side of the post, turning 
their backs towards one another, took hold of the 
ends of the rope and tried to pull each other op. 
This sport was also oue of the amusements at the 
Attic Dionysia. These few games will suffice to 
show the character of the gymnastic sports. 

The more important games, such as running 
(bpopos), throwing of the bttncos and the a«wr. 
jumping and leaping (dX/ia, with aud without 
dXrqpcr), wrestling (irdXi;), boxing ( irvypr) ), the 
pancratium (nayKpariov, nivraSXov, \apirabrjij)opia) t 
dancing ( Bp^ats ), etc., are described in separate 
articles. 

A gymnasium was, as Vitruvius observes, not a 
Roman institution, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Ant. Rom. vii. 70-72) expressly states that the 
whole dyavioriKTj of the Romans, though it was 
practised at an early period in the Ludi Maximi, 
was introduced among the Romans from Greece. 
Their attention, however, to developing aud 
strengthening the body by exercises was consider¬ 
able, though only for military purposes. The reg' 
ular training of boys in the Greek gymnastics was 
foreign to Roman manners, and even held in con¬ 
tempt (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 40). Towards the end 
of the Republic many wealthy Romans, who had 
acquired a taste for Greek manners, used to attach 
to their villas small places for bodily exercise, 
sometimes called gymnasia, sometimes palaestrae, 
and to adorn them with beautiful works of art 
The emperor Nero was the first who built a public 
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gymnasium at Rome (Suet. Ner. 12); another was 
erected by Commodns (Herodian, i. 12,4). Bnt al¬ 
though these iustitntions were intended to intro¬ 
duce Greek gymnastics among the Romans, yet 
they never gained any great importance, as the 
magnificent thermae, amphitheatres, and other 
colossal buildings had always greater charms for 
the Romans than the gymnasia. 

See Burette, Histoire des AthUtes , in the M4m. de 
VAcad. des Inscript. i. 3; G. Lobker, Die Gymnastik 
der Hellenen (MUnster, 1835); Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterth. vol. ii. p. 344, etc., 2d ed.; Mfiller, Dorier t 
iv. 5, $ 4, etc.; Becker-Goll, Charikles, ii. 213-251; 
Gall us, iii. 168-188; and especially J. H. Krause, 
Die Gymnastik u. Agonistik der Hellenen (Leipzig, 
1841); and Dittenberger, De Ephebis Atticis (ib. 
1863). The histories of education among the an¬ 
cients, especially that of Grasberger, likewise con¬ 
tain much useful information ou the subject. See 
Athletae ; Education. 

Oymnaates (yv/xvaon^f). See Gymnasium. 

Gymnastics. See Athletae; Gymnasium. 

Gymnesiae (Tvpvrjarlai yrjaoi). See Baleares. 

Gymnesii or Gymnfites (yvfirqo-ioi or yvpvrjfrtt). 
A class of bond-slaves at Argos, who may be com¬ 
pared with the Helots at Sparta (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Xt or; Pollux, iii. 83). Their name shows that they 
attended their masters ou military service in the 
capacity of light-armed troops, but no particulars 
are known about them. 

Gymnfitae (yvpvfjrat). A name for the different 
sorts of sharp-shooters employed in the Greek 
armies since the Persian Wars, in place of the 
light-armed slaves. It was only after the expe¬ 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they came to 
form an essential part of a Greek army. They 
were generally recruited from the barbarous na¬ 
tions who were specially distinguished in the use 
of particular missiles. The archers ( to(6tcu ), for 
instauce, were generally Cretans, the slingers 
(a<f>€vSovTjrai) Rhodians and Thessalians, while the 
javelin men (dxovriorat) were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic populations in the west of Greece, nota¬ 
bly the Aetolians and Acamaniaus. The common 
characteristic of all these troops was the absence 
of all defensive weapons. It was among the Lace¬ 
daemonians that they were introduced latest. Alex¬ 
ander the Great had a corps of 2000 of them, with 
which he opened his campaign against the Per¬ 
sians. Half of these were spearmen and the other 
half archers. Bee Exercitus. 

Gymnopaedia (yvpvonaibla). A great festival 
held at Sparta from about the 6 th to the 10th 
of July in honour of Apollo, Artemis, aud Leto 
(Pausan. iii. 11, $ 7). It was an exhibition of all 
kinds of accomplishments in gymnastics, music, 
and dancing, given by boys, youths, and men for 
the benefit of the citizens and of the numerous 
strangers who flocked to Sparta for the occasion, 
and were hospitably entertained there. Old bach¬ 
elors were excluded from the festivities (Schumann, 
Antiq. i. 264, Eng. transl.). 

Gymnoeophistae ( Tvpvoaoffnarai ). “ Naked 

Sages.” A name given bjathe Greek writers to a 
certain class of Indian ascetics belonging to the 
caste of the Brahmins, and who, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief, thought that, by sub¬ 


jecting the body to sufferings and privations, and 
by withdrawing from all intercourse with man¬ 
kind, they could effect a reunion of the spiritual 
nature of mau with the divine essence. Most of 
these ascetics dispensed almost entirely with the 
use of clothes, and many of them weut entirely 
naked. Hence the name applied to them by the 
Greeks. Mauy of these hermits appear in former 
times to have studied the abstract sciences with 
great success, and they have always been con¬ 
sidered by the orthodox Hindus as the wisest and 
holiest of mankind. The Gymnosophists often 
burned themselves alive, as Calanus did in the 
presence of Alexander (Arrian, Anab. vii. 18; Plut. 
Alex. 65 foil.; Diod. 8 ic. xvii. 107). 

Gynaeoonitls (ywaiKuvtnt). Bee Domus, p. 539. 

Gynaeoon&mi (yvvaucovopoi ). Magistrates in 
many Greek 8 tates, who exercised a censorship 
over the conduct of women aud to some extent of 
men also, especially the young. At Sparta there 
were iraidovopoi, but not yvvaucovopoi. The far- 
reaching 8 partan discipline brought both sexes 
alike under the coutrol of the authorities, aud 
such special officers may not have been required. 
Aristotle mentions them as a well-known institu¬ 
tion in two passages of the Politica (iv. 12 [15], 
$ 9; vi. 5 [8], $ 13), and each time observes that 
they were characteristic of aristocracies rather 
than of oligarchies or democracies — a remark 
which alone is almost sufficient to prove that 
they did not exist at Athens iu his time. We find 
them at Chaeronea, Syracuse, Andania, and at 
Gambreion near Pergamum. 

They were associated with the Areopagus in the 
maintenance of public decency and the enforce¬ 
ment of sumptuary laws. They superintended 
even the meetings of friends in their private 
houses — e. g. at weddiugs, and on other festive 
occasions. Meetings of this kind were not allowed 
to consist of more than thirty persons, and the 
yvvaiKovopoi had the right of entering any house 
and sending away all the guests above that num¬ 
ber. They also controlled the eccentricities of fe¬ 
male attire; women who went unsuitably dressed 
iu public were liable to a fine of 1000 drachmas, 
and these flues were recorded on a tablet sus¬ 
pended to a plane-tree in the Ceramicus (Harpocrat. 
s. v. ori xtXtdr; Hesychius, s. v. nXaravos). The 
number of these officers and the mode of their 
appointment are alike uukuown. 

Gyndea ( Tvvbrjs ). A river of Assyria, rising 
in the country of the Matieni (in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) aud flowing into the Tigris, cele¬ 
brated through the story that Cyrus the Great drew 
off its waters by 360 channels. See Herod, i. 189. 

Gypsoplastes. One who takes casts iu plaster 
of Paris (gypsum). See Cassiod. Far. Ep. vii. 5. 

Gyrton or Gyrtona ( Tvprwv, rvprmtnj). An 
ancient town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the 
Peneus. 

Gythium (YvOiov, YvOtiov). An ancient seaport 
town of Lacouia, situated near the head of the 
Laconian Gulf, southwest of the mouth of the 
river Eurotas. In the Second Persian War, the 
Spartan fleet was stationed here, and here the 
Athenians uuder Tolmides burned the Spartan ar¬ 
senal in B.c. 455 (Thuc. i. 102). 
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H, as a symbol. 

In Greek. —H = fjp,4pas, f)p«pS>v % vi6s ( C . I. G. 
5762) &pas (ib. 3013). 

In Latin. —H = habet (habens), hie (and its 
forms), heres, homo, bora. HH = heredes. 

H*A = Herculaneus Augustalis. 

H B — homo bonus. 

H-C = hic couditus, Hispania Citerior, honoris 
causa, honore coutentus, horrearins cohortis. 

H-F = heres fecit, honestissima femina, honore 
functus. 

H-I = Hercules invictus. 

H*L = haec lex, hie locus. 

H-M=hoc moDamentum (very frequent), ho- 
nesta missione. 

H P = heres posuit, hie positus. 

H*V = Hercules victor, honore usus. 

H-B*F = homini bono fecit. 

H-B-Q = hic bene quiescat. 

H-D-S = heres de suo. 

H E F = heres eius fecit. 

H-E-P = hie est positus. 

H E T = heredes ex testamento. 

H-L-0 = (uti) hac lege oportebit. 

H-L-R=(aute) hanc legem rogatam. 

H-M-Y = bonestae memoriae vir. 

H-N-C = Hispania Nova Citerior. 

H-P-C = heres ponendum curavit. 

H P R = hostes populi Romaui. 

H A I R = honore accepto impensam reliquit. 
H-B-M-F = heres bene merenti fecit. 

H E N-8 = heredem exterum non sequetur. * , 

H-MT-A=huic monnmento itus actus. I 

H-S-B-Q =hic situs bene quiescat. • 

H-S-O-B = hie situs; ossa bene. I 

H-V-V-S = Herculi victori votum solvit. | 

H-A-8-F-C = heres a se faciundum curavit. | 

H-C-E-C-E-B-Q = hic conditns est; ciueres ei 1 
beue quiescant. | 

H-C-S-P-P = honore coutentus sua pecunia po-. 
suit. 

H-L-D-M-A = liuic loco dolus malus abesto. 
H-L-S-H-N-S = hic locus sepulturae heredem uou 
sequetur. 

H-L-T-C*S=:hunc locum tessellavit cum snis. 
H-M*A*H‘N'P = hoc monumeutum ad heredes 
non pertiuebit. 

H-M’D-M-A-B-M-M-Crrhuic monumeuto dolus 
malus abesto, beue merenti memoriae causa. 

H-M-S-S , H*N*S=hoc monumentum, sive sepul- 
crum, heredem uon sequetur. 

H-0-T*B‘Q = hic ossa tibi bene quiescant. 

H S-E-S-T-T-L = hic situs est, sit tibi terra levis. | 


(Val. Flacc. iv. 679). (4) The word is also used in 
general of any strap or thong, as the strap of a 
spear (see Amentum), the thong of a sandal (GelL 
xiii. 21, 2), of a helmet (Val. Flacc. vi. 365), the 
thong of a whip (Ovid, Her . ix. 81), and in medi¬ 
cine, a bandage (Suet. Aug. 80). 

Hades (*Ai bgs). According to the belief cur¬ 
rent among the Greeks, the world of the dead, or 
the abode of Hades, with its wide doors, was in 
the depths of the earth. In the Odyssey, its en¬ 
trance and outer court were on the western side 
of the river Oceanus, in the ground sacred to Per¬ 
sephone, with its grove of barren willows and pop¬ 
lars. Here was the home of the Cimmerians, veiled 
in darkness and cloud, where the sun never shines. 
This court, and indeed the lower world in gen¬ 
eral, is a meadow of asphodel, an unattractive 
weed of dreary aspect usually planted on graves. 
The actual abode of the subterranean powers is 
Erebus (*Eptfios ), or the impenetrable darkness. 
In later times entrances to the lower world were 
imagined in other places where there were cavern¬ 
ous hollows which looked as if they led into the 
bowels of the earth. Such places were Hermionl 
and the promontory of Taenarum in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, Heraclea on the Euxiue, and Cumae in Italy, 
where the mythical Cimmerii were also localized. 
The lower world of Homer is intersected by great 
rivers — the Styx, Acheron (“river of woe”), 
Cocytus (“ river of wailing”), a branch of the Styx, 
Phlegethon and Pjriphlegethon (“ rivers of fire”). 
The last two unite and join the waters of tbe 
Acheron. In the post-Homeric legend, these rivers 
are represented as surrounding the infernal re¬ 
gions, and another river appears with them, that 
of Lethe, or oblivion. In the waters of Letbl tbe 
souls of the dead drank forgetfulness of their 
earthly existence. The lower world once con¬ 
ceived as separated from the upper by these rivers, 
the idea of a ferryman arose. This was Charon 
(q. v.), the sou of Erebus and of Nyx, a gloomy, 
HU lieu old man, who took the souls in his boat 
across Acheron into the realm of shadows. Tbe 
souls were brought down from the upper world 
by Hermes, aud paid the ferryman an obolus, which 
was put for this purpose iuto the mouths of the 
dead. Charou had the right to refuse a passage 
to souls whose bodies bad not been duly buried. 
(See Funu8, p. 697.) In Homer it is the spirits 
themselves who refuse to receive any one to whom 
funeral houours have not been paid. At the gate 
lies the dog Cerberus, sou of Typhaon and Echidna. 
He is a terrible monster with three heads, and 


H-S , E-T-F I*H*F-C = hic situs est, titulum fieri) mane and tail of snakes. He is friendly to tbe 


inssit, heres faciundum curavit. 


spirits who enter, but if any one tries to escape 


H-S-H-A-N-L = hoc sepulcrum heredibus aba- 
lienare non licet. 

H-V-OB-Q = liic volo ossa bene quiescant. 
H’V-S’R’L’D-DT) = honore usus sumptus re- 
inisit, loco dato decreto decurionum. 

Habena. (1) (rjviat). Mostly in the plural. Reins 
for driving; hence a charioteer or driver. 

(2) {pvrayaytvs). A halter-rope (Ammian. xix. 8,7). 

(3) The sheets of a sail—i. e. the ropes by which 
the lower ends of the sail are braced or slacked 


he seizes him and holds him fast. 

The ghosts of the dead were in ancient times 
conceived as incorporeal images of their former 
selves, without miud or consciousness. In tbe 
Odyssey the seer Tiresias is the only oue who bae 
retained his consciousness and jndgmeut, and this 
! as an exceptional gift of Persephone. But they 
have the power of drinking the blood of animals, 
and having done so they recover their conscious¬ 
ness and power of speech. Tbe sonl, therefore, is 
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not conceived as entirely annihilated. The ghosts 
retain the outer form of their body, and follow, 
but instinctively only, what was their favourite 
pursuit in life. Orion in Homer is still a hunter, 
Minos sits in judgineut, as when alive. Perhaps 
the punishments inflicted in Homer on Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus (Ixion, the Danaides, Piri- 
tlioiis, and others belong to a later story) should 
be regarded in this light. The penalties inflicted 
on them in the upper world may be merely trans¬ 
ferred by Homer to their ghostly existence; for 
the idea of a sensible punishment is not consistent 
with that of an unconscious continuance in being. 
It must be remembered, at the same time, that 
Homer several times mentions that the Erinyes 
punish peijurers after death. It must be con¬ 
cluded, then, that the ancient belief is, in this in¬ 
stance, found side by side with the later and gen¬ 
erally received idea that the dead, even without 
drinking blood, preserved their consciousness and 
power of speech. Connected with it is the notion 
that they have the power of influencing men’s life 
on earth in various ways. The most ancient be¬ 
lief knows nothing of future rewards of the right¬ 
eous, or, indeed, of any complete separation between 
the just and the unjust, or of a judgment to make 
the necessary awards. The judges of the dead are 
in the later legend Minos, Rhadamanthys, Aeacns, 
and Triptoleuius. It was a later age, too, which 
transferred Elysium and Tartarus to the lower, 
world—Elysium as the abode of the blessed, aud 
Tartarus as that of the damned. In the earlier 
belief these regions had nothing to do with the 
realm of Hades. The name Tartarus (Taprapos ) 
was in later times often applied to the whole of 
the lower world. The spirits of those-who bad 
lived a life of average merit were imagined as 
wandering on the asphodel meadow. See in Eng¬ 
lish literature the Epic of Hades, by Lewis Morris, 
and Ades, King of Hell , by Buchanan. 

In general it must be said that the ancient ideas 
of a future life were always subject to considerable 
changes, owing to the influence of the doctrines 
taught in the mysteries, and the representations 
of poets, philosophers, sculptors, aud painters. 
(See Polyonotus.) The general tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at the 
gates and in Tartarus. (For the deities of the 
lower world, see Eumenides ; Hades ; Perseph¬ 
one.) The Greek beliefs on the subject found 
their way to Rome through the instrumentality 
of the poets, especially Vergil; but they did not 
entirely supplant the national traditions. See 
Alger, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life , with an exhaustive bibliography of the subject 
(10th ed. Boston, 1880); Ettig, Acheruntica (Leipzig, 
1891); and the articles Lares ; Larvae ; Manes ; 
Mania.; Orcus. 

Hades (*Atbfjs 9 , Attic, "Ai&tjs or g&rjs [di&7f]). 
In Greek mythology, the son of Cronus and Rhea, 
who received the dominion of the lower world 
at the division of the universe after the fall 
of Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, being 
made lords respectively of the sky and sea. With 
his queen Persephone he held sway over the oth¬ 
er powers of the infernal regions, and over the 
ghosts of the dead. The symbol of his invisible 
empire was the helmet that made men invisible. 
This was given to him by the Cyclopes to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giauts. Orig¬ 
inally he was, to all appearance, conceived as 


1 bringing down the dead himself to the lower world 
in his chariot, or as driving them down with his 
staff; but in the later belief the office of conductor 
of souls belonged to Hermes. Hades is the enemy 
of all life, heartless and inexorable, and hated, ac¬ 
cordingly, by gods and men. Sacrifice and prayer 
are of no avail with him, and he is therefore only 
worshipped on exceptional occasions. But, like 
Persephone, he was sometimes represented in a 
milder light, being called Pluto (nXovrai', IlXovror)^ 
or the giver of wealth. This because it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its attendant 
blessings are produced. As old as Hesiod is the 
advice to the plougher to call upon Zeus of the 
lower world, as well as upon Demeter. He is also 
styled Polydectes and Polydegmon, as receiving at 
last all men in his realms. 



Hadea (Palazzo Chigl, Rome.) 


The most celebrated of the myths referring to 
Hades is that of the rape of Persephone. Iu works 
of art he is represented as resembling his brothers 
Zeus and Poseidon, but with gloomy features aud 
hair falling over his brow, the key of the infernal 
world in his hand, and the dog Cerberus at his 
side. Sometimes he appears as a god of agricult¬ 
ure, with a cornucopia, or a two-pronged pickaxe. 
The plauts sacred to him were the cypress and the 
narcissus; black sheep were offered to him in sac¬ 
rifice. When mortals invoked him, they struck 
the earth with the hand. 

By the Romans Hades was identified partly with 
Orcus, partly with Dis. 

Hadranum ("A bpavov). A town of Sicily, near 
Mount Aetna, having in its vicinity a river of the 
name of Hadranus. It* was founded by Dionysius 
(Diod. Sic. xiv. 38). 

Hadrla. See Hadriaticum Mare. 

Hadrianop611s ( AdpiauonoXis). The modern Ad- 
riauople. A town in Thrace, on the right bank of 
the Hebrus, situated in an extensive plain, found¬ 
ed by the emperor Hadrian. Iu the Middle Ages 
it ranked second to Constantinople alone. 

Hadrlanus, Publius Aelius. (1) A Roman em¬ 
peror, born at Rome a.d. 76. He lost his father 
when ten years of age, and had for his guardians 
Trajan, who was his relation, and Cornelius Ta- 
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tianus, a Roman knight. His father’s name was 
Aelius Hadrian us Afer. It is conjectured that 
the surname of Afcr was given the latter because 
he bad been governor of Africa, and that he is the 
same Hadrian us who put the martyr Leontius to 
death at Tripolis in the reign of Vespasian. Ha¬ 
drian’s father was Trajan’s first cousin ; for he was 
the son of Ulpia, the sister of Marcus Ulpius Tra- 
janus, the emperor Trtgan’s father. Hadrian be¬ 
gan very early to serve in the army, and was tri- 


Coin of Hadrian. 

bune of a legion before Domitian’s death. The 
forces in Lower Moesia chose him to congratulate 
Trajau upon his being adopted by Nerva, and it 
w as he that acquainted Trajan with the first news 
of Nerva’s death. He regained the emperor’s fa¬ 
vour, which he had almost entirely lost by his ex¬ 
travagant expenses and the debts which he had in 
consequence iucurred, and finally married Trajan’s 
grandniece, Sabina, chiefly through the aid of 
Plotiua the empress. His subsequent rise was rap¬ 
id, and he was the companion of Trajan in most 
of his expeditions. He particularly distinguished 
himself in the war against the Dacians, and was 
successively appointed praetor, governor of Pan- 
nonia, and consul. The orations he composed for 
Trajau increased his fame (Spart. Hadr.). Af¬ 
ter the siege of Atra, in Arabia, Trajau left him 
in command of his army, and when he found his 
death approaching, adopted him, although the re¬ 
ality of this adoption is disputed by some authori¬ 
ties, who attribute his elevation to the intrigues 
of Plotiua. 

On the death of Trajan he assumed the reins 
of government (a.d. 117), with the concurrence 
of the Syrian army. The Senate readily rati¬ 
fied the act. The first care of Hadrian was to 
make a peace with the Persians, and to restore 
all the provinces just takeu from them, making 
the Euphrates the boundary of the Roman Empire. 
He had then to turn his attention to certain re¬ 
volts and insurrections in Egypt, Libya, and Pales¬ 
tine ; and, after quickly concluding a peace with 
the Parthians, returued to Rome, a.d. 118. The 
Senate decreed him a triumph, and honoured him 
with the title of Pater Patriae; but he refused 


both, and required that Trajan’s image should tri¬ 
umph. He sought popularity by a repeal of fif¬ 
teen years accumulation of arrears of public debt, 
by a vast reduction of taxation generally and by 
immense largesses to the people. He was less 
generous to certain senators accused of a plot 
against him, four of whom, although of consular 
rank and intimates of Trajan, he caused to be put 
to death. 

A year after his return to Rome, Hadrian 
marched against the Alani, the Sarmatians, and 
the Dacians, but showed a greater desire to make 
peace with the barbarians than to extend the 
prowess of the Roman arms. This policy has been 
attributed to envy of the fame of his warlike 
predecessor; but a dne consideration of the subse¬ 
quent history of the Empire will amply justify him 
against the imputation; for it had reached an ex¬ 
tent which rendered all increase to its limits a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. Ha¬ 
drian was an active and incessant traveller, visiting 
every province in the Empire, not simply to in¬ 
dulge his curiosity, but to inspect the administra¬ 
tion of government, repress abuses, erect and re¬ 
pair public edifices, and exercise all the vigilance 
of personal examination. (See DUrr, Die Bern* des 
Kaisers Hadrian [Vienna, 1881]). In aj>. 120, he 
passed over from Gaul to Britain, where be caused 
a wall to be built from the mouth of the Tyne to 
Solway Frith, in order to secure the Roman prov¬ 
inces from the incursions of the Caledouians. 

Like Trajan, he lived familiarly with his friends, 
but was much more suspicious, and would not re¬ 
pose in them the same confidence. Wheu at Rome 
he cultivated all kinds of literature, conversing 
with learned men, and giving and receiving infor¬ 
mation in their society. Hadrian had once again 
to visit the East to repress the Parthians, who paid 
little regard to treaties. On his return he passed 
the winter at Athens, and was initiated in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. He published no edict against the 
Christians, yet they nevertheless suffered consider¬ 
able persecution, until, upon the remonstrance of 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, and Aristides, an em¬ 
inent Christian, he ordered the persecution to 
cease; but no credit is due to the unauthorized as¬ 
sertion of Lampridius that he thought of building 
a temple to the Saviour. His treatment of the 
Jews, on the other hand, was extremely severe, 
though ample provocation had been given by 
that turbulent people, for they had raised disturb¬ 
ances towards the end of Trajan’s reign, which 
were not completely quelled until the second year 
of Hadrian. But now a more formidable insur¬ 
rection broke out under Barcochebas (“ Son of a 
Star”), who, though a robber by profession, bad 
given himself out as the Messiah. It required a 
war of three years to reduce the revolted Jews to 
complete subjection, and after this was aocom- 





Map of Hadrian's Wall, with the chief Stations. (After Collingwood Bruce.) 
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piished, there was scarcely any indignity that was 
not inflicted on the conquered nation. Jerusalem 
was rebuilt under the new title of Aelia Capitoli¬ 
na, uniting the family name of the emperor with 


Hadrian. (British Museum.) 

the Homan surname of Iupiter; and in the execu¬ 
tion of his plan Hadrian studiously profaned all 
the places which had been most revered by both 
Jews and Christians, whom he seems to have 
confounded together. He built a temple in hon¬ 
our of Iupiter Capitoliuus upon the mountain 
where had stood that of the true God; placed 
a marble hog upon that gate of the city which 
looked towards Bethlehem; erected in the place 
where Jesus was crucified a statue of Venus; 
and in that where he rose from the 
dead, an image of Iupiter. In the 
grotto of Bethlehem, where the 
8aviour was born, he established 
the worship of Adonis. The Jews 
were also forbidden the very sight 
of Jerusalem, which they were not 
permitted to enter save ou one day 
in the year—the anniversary of the 
destruction of the city. After the 
conclusion of the Jewish War Ha¬ 
drian returned to Italy, where a lin¬ 
gering illness put a stop to his 
unsettled mode of life, and event¬ 
ually terminated his existence. 

Having no children of his own, Ha¬ 
drian first adopted for his successoi 
L. Ceionius Commodns, more gener¬ 
ally known by the name of Verus, 
to which last he prefixed that of 
Aelius after his adoption by the 
emperor. Verus, however, who was 
remarkable for nothing but his ex¬ 
cessive effeminacy and debauched 


mode of life, died soon after, and Hadrian made 
a very excellent selection iu the person of An¬ 
toninus. (See Antoninus Pius.) Hadrian died 
not long after at Baiae, a.i>. 138, in the sixty- 
third year of his age and the twenty-second of 
his reign. His disorder was the dropsy, from 
which disease his sufferings were so great as ap¬ 
parently to affect his reason. 

Hadrian was, in general, a just and able ruler, 
yet there were times when he showed himself 
revengeful, suspicious, and cruel His treatment 
of his wife Sabina does no honour to his memory, 
his passion for Antinoiis (q. v.) taints it; while his 
excessive superstition, to which even that favourite 
fell a victim, entitles him to a large measure of 
contempt. He was, in fact, a peculiar character, 
full of paradoxes—witty, pedantic, droll, dull, im¬ 
pulsive, sociable, suspicious, morbidly self-con¬ 
scious, and persevering in nothing. The greater 
portion of the Romans appear to have formed a just 
estimate of his character long before his death, 
and it was with difficulty that Antouiuus could 
obtain from the Senate the usual compliment of 
having him ranked among the gods. Their dread 
of the soldiery, by whom Hadrian was greatly be¬ 
loved, appears to have conquered their reluctance. 

Hadrian did much towards restoring and im¬ 
proving the city of Rome. He also erected a 
splendid temple to Trajau, a temple to Venus and 
Roma, and the great Mausoleum in the district 
beyond the Tiber, now known as the Castle of St. 
Angelo. In this, he and a number of his succes¬ 
sors were buried. For an illustration of it see the 
article Mausoleum. 

Hadrian wrote several works. He was fond of 
entering the lists against the poets, philosophers, 
and oratora of the day, and Photius mentions sev¬ 
eral declamations of the emperor’s, written for 
such occasions, as still existing in his time, and 
not devoid of elegance. Hadrian composed a his¬ 
tory of his own times, which he published under 
the name of his freedman Phlegon; and Doritheus 
the grammarian made at a subsequent period a 
collection of his decisions and rescripts. All that 
we have of his productions at the present day are 
some speeches, decrees, and (Greek) epigrams, and 
an epigrammatic address to his soul, written a 
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short time before his death, and remarkable for its 
beauty. It suggested to Pope his “ Vital spark of 
heavenly flame,”and runs as follows: 

“Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca. 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

Nec, ut sole9, dabis jocos?” 

(Spart. Hadr. 25.) See Gregorovius, Geschichte dee 
Kaiaera Hadrianua (1851). 

(2) A philosopher of Tyre, who studied under 
Herodes, and taught rhetoric after him at Ath- 
eus. He was also secretary to the emperor Corn- 
modus (dvriypatfxvs t£»v (ttkttoXcov ). He died at 
Rome after having attained the age of eighty 
years. There are only fragments remaining of the 
works of this writer. 

Hadrlatlcum Mare. The Adriatic Sea (6 *A$- 
pias), properly called by the Romans Mare Supe- 
rum or Upper Sea, as opposed to the Mare Inferum 
or Tyrrhenian Sea. The Romans also, in imitation 
of the Greeks, used the feminine form Hadria or 
Adria. The Adriatic separated Italy from Illy- 
ricum, Dalmatia, and Epirus, and is connected at 
its southern extremity with the Ionian Sea. It 
was first explored by the Phocaeaus of the Greeks 
(Herod, i. 163). The ancient writers frequently 
speak of it as dreaded by sailors for its sodden 
storms (Hor. Carm. i. 3, 15; iii. 9, 23, etc.). The 
name is derived from the Etruscan city Hatria, at 
the mouth of the Pad us (Po). 

Hadrum&tum or Admmetum (*A bpovpjjrov ). 
A flourishing city founded by the Phoenicians in 
North Africa, and the capital of Bycazeua under 
the Romans. 

Haemon (Alp<ov). (1) The son of Pelasgus and 
father of Thessalus, from whom the ancient name 
of Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was believed 
to be derived. The Roman poets frequently use 
the adjective Haemonius as equivalent to Thessa- 
lious. (2) Son of Creon of Thebes, and in love 
with AntigonA He killed himself on hearing that 
she had been condemned by his father to be en¬ 
tombed alive. 

Haemonia (A ipovia). See Haemon. 

Haemufl (A ipos). The modern Balkans. A lofty 
range of mountains separating Thrace and Moesia. 
The pass over them most used in antiquity was 
in the western part of the range, called Succi or 
Succorum Augustine, also Porta Traiani (Sulu Der- 
bend), between Philippopolis and Serdica. The fab¬ 
ulous origin of the range is that Haem us and his 
wife Rhodopd were changed into mountains for 
daring to call themselves Zeus and Herd (Ovid, 
Met . vi. 87). 

Haeres. See Heres. 

Hagnus ( c Ayi/o£r). A derne of Attica, west 
of Paeania, and belonging to the tribe Acaman- 
tis. 

Hair. See Coma. 

Hairdressers. See Ton so R. 

Hairpins. See Acus. 

Halae ( c AXai). (1) Halae AraphenIdes (*Apa- 
<f>Tjvidcs). A deme of Attica belonging to the tribe 
Aegeis. It served as the harbour of Brauron and 
possessed a temple of Artemis. (2) Halae Aexo- 
nIdes (Al£a>pl8(s). A deme of Attica belonging to 


I the tribe Cecropis. It was situated on the west¬ 
ern coast. (3) A town on the Opuntian Gulf. 

Haley6n6 or AlcyBnd ( 'aAkvovtj). (1) A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleiond, and beloved by Po¬ 
seidon. (2) Daughter of Aeolus and Enarete or 
Aegiale, and wife of Ceyx. They lived so happily 
that they were presumptuous enough to call each 
other Zeus and Herd, for which Zeus metamor¬ 
phosed them into birds. Others relate that Ceyx 
perished in a shipwreck; that Alcyond, for grief, 
threw herself into the sea; and that the gods, out 
of compassion, changed the two into birds. It was 
fabled that during the seven days before, and as 
many after, the shortest day of the year, while the 
female bird was breeding, there always prevailed 
calms at sea — hence our expression u halcyon 
days.” For the use of this myth in English liter¬ 
ature, see F. Tennyson’s Halcyone; E. W. Go***, 
Alcyone (a sonnet in dialogue); and Mrs. Prestons 
Alcyone. 

Hales ("AX^r). (1) A river of Ionia, near Colo¬ 
phon, famous for the coldness of its water. (2) A 
river in the island of Cos. 

Halesa or Alaesa (*AXa«ra). A town ou the 
northern coast of Sicily, on the river Halesus, 
founded by the Greek mercenaries of Archonides, 
a chief of the Siculi, and originally called Arcdo- 
NIDION. 

Halesus. A chief of the Anruncans and Oscaos, 
the son of a soothsayer, aud an ally of Tunms, 
slain by Evander. He came to Italy from Argo* 
iu Greece, whence he is called Agamemnonias, 
Atrides, or Argolicus. He is said to have founded 
Falerii (Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. vii. 723). 

Half-uncials. See Palaeography. 

Halia (dX/a). The Spartan Assembly. 

Halia. See Helios, p. 780. 

Haliacmon (*AXidtcpafv). The modern Vistriza. 
An important river iu Macedonia, rising in the 
Tymphaean mountains, forming the boundary be¬ 
tween Eordaea and Pieria, and falling iuto the 
Thermaic Gulf. Caesar incorrectly makes it the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Haliartus (*A Xlapros). Au ancient town iu 
Boeotia, south of the lake Copals, destroyed by 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece ( b.c. 480 ), but 
afterwards rebuilt. Under its walls Lygander lost 
his life (395). 

Ha lias (*A Alas). A district on the coast of Argo- 
lis between Asind and Hermioud, so called because 
fishing was the chief occupation of its inhabitant*. 
Their town was called Haliae or Halies. 

Halicarnassus ('AAiKapuacraot). The modern 
Budrum. A celebrated city of Asia Minor, stood 
in the southwestern part of Caria, opposite to the 
island of Cos. It was founded by Dorians from 
Troezen. With the rest of the coast of Asia Mi¬ 
nor it fell under the dominion of the Persians, at 
an early period of whose rule Lygdamis made him¬ 
self tyrant of the city, and founded a dynasty 
which lasted for some generations. His daughter 
Artemisia assisted Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece. Halicarnassus was celebrated for the 
Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which Artemisia 
II. built as a tomb for her husband Mausolua (B.C. 
352), and which was adorned with the works of 
the most eminent Greek sculptors of the age- 
(See Architectura. ) Fragments of these seelpt- 
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the Epizephyrian Locrians, and afterwards seized 
upon a strong fortress in Sicily, which was situ¬ 
ated between Eryx and Panormus. In this place 
he continued for some years, with very little sup¬ 
port from the Carthaginian government; and, al¬ 
though the Romans were masters of almost the 
whole of the island, they were unable to dislodge 
him. He frequently ravaged the southern coasts 
of Italy as far as Cumae, and defeated the Roman 
troops in Sicily. On one occasion he took Eryx, 
which he held till the conclusion of the war. The 
Romans at length fitted out a fleet to cut off all 
communication between Hamilcar and Carthage; 
the Carthaginian fleet sent to his assistance was 
defeated by the Roman consul Lutatius Catulus 
(B.c. 241), aud the Carthaginians were obliged to 
sue for peace. This was granted by the Romans; 
and Hamilcar led his troops from Eryx to Lily- 
baeum, whence they were conveyed to Africa. But 
a new danger awaited Carthage. The Carthagin¬ 
ian treasury was exhausted; and it was proposed 
to the troops that they should relinquish a part 
of the pay which was due to them. The soldiers 
rejected the proposal, appointed two of their num¬ 
ber, Spendius and Matho, commanders, and pro¬ 
ceeded to enforce their demands. Being joined by 
many of the native tribes of Africa, they defeated 
Hanno, the Carthaginiau general sent against 
them, and brought Carthage to the brink of ruin. 
In these desperate circumstances Hamilcar was 
appointed to the command, and at length succeed¬ 
ed in subduing them after the war had lasted three 
years and four months. After the end of this war 
Hamilcar was sent into Spain (B.c. 238). He re¬ 
mained in Spain nearly nine years, during which 
time he extended the dominion of Carthage over 
the southern aud eastern parts of that country. He 
fell in a battle against the natives (B.c. 229), leav¬ 
ing three sons, Hasdrubal, Mago, and Hannibal. 

The abilities of Hamilcar were of the highest or¬ 
der ; and he directed all the energies of his mind to 
diminish the power of Rome. Polybius states his 
belief (Bk. iii.) that his administration would soon 
have produced another war with the Romans, if 
he had not been prevented by the disorders in 
which his country was involved through the war 
of the mercenaries. Hamilcar was succeeded in 
his command in Spain by his son-in-law Hasdru¬ 
bal, who must not be confounded with Hasdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal. See Polyb. i., ii.; Corn. 
Nep. Hamil. 3, and the striking picture given in 
Flaubert’s novel, SalammbS. (6) A Carthaginian 
general, son of Bomilcar, conquered by the Scipios 
(B.c. 215) when besieging Ilitingis, in Hispania Bae- 
tica, along with Hasdrubal and Mago. He is sup¬ 
posed by some to be the same with the Hamilcar 
who, fifteen years after, at the head of a body of 
Gauls, took and sacked Placentia, and was de¬ 
feated and slain before Cremona. Others affirm 
that he was taken prisoner three years later in a 
battle fought near the Mincius, and served to 
grace the victory of the conqueror (Livy, xxiii. 49; 
xxxi. 10; xxxii. 23; Pliny, H. N. iii. 1). 

Hammer. See Malleus. 

Hamper. See Corbis. 

Hamug ( ayKurrpov ). A fish-hook, made by the 
ancients in shapes precisely like our own. 

Hand, Ferdinand Gotthelf. A German clas¬ 
sical scholar born at Plauen in Saxony, 1786. He 
was Professor of Classical Philology at the Uuiver- 


I sity of Weimar (1810-17), and in 1817 was trans¬ 
ferred to the University of Jena as Professor of 
Greek Literature. In the same year he was made 
Aulic Counsellor, and Con-rector of the philological 
seminary. He died at Jena in 1851. He is best 
remembered by his treatise, in four vola., De Par - 
ticulis Latinis Commentarii (Leipzig, 1829-45). 

Hanging Gardena. See Hortus. 

Hannibal (*Am'£ar, equivalent in Pnnic to gra¬ 
tia Baalis; cf. the Biblical Hanniel). (1) The son 
of Gisco who in B.c. 409 aided the Segestans against 
the Selinuntines. He took Selinus and Himera, 
but died in 406 while besieging Agrigentum. (2) 
Son of Gisco, the commander of Lilybaeum at the 
close of the First Punic War. He was besieged 
in Agrigentum by the Romans in B.c. 262, bnt 
broke through the lines and escaped. He ravaged 
the coast of Italy, was defeated by Duilius (260), 
and failed in the defence of Sardinia (259), being 
soon after slain by his mutinous soldiers. (3) 
Son of Hamilcar Barca (see Hamilcar), and born 
in B.c. 247. At the age of nine he went to Spain 
with his father, who, previous to his departure, 
took his son to the altar, and, placing his hand 
on the sacrifice, made him swear that be would 
never be a friend to the Romans. It does not 
appear how long Hanuibal remained in Spain, 
but he was at a very early age associated with 
Hasdrubal, who succeeded his father in the com¬ 
mand of the Carthaginian army in that country. 

On the death of Hasdrubal, B.c. 221, he ob¬ 
tained the undivided command of the army, and 
quickly conquered the Olcades, Vaccaeans, Carpe- 
sians aud the other Spanish tribes that had not 
been subdued by Hasdrubal. The inhabitants of 
Saguntum, alarmed at his success, sent messengers 
to Rome to inform the Romaus of their danger. A 
Roman embassy was accordingly sent to Haunibal, 
who was passing the winter at Carthago Nova, to 
announce to him that the independence of Sagun¬ 
tum was guaranteed by a treaty between the Car¬ 
thaginians and Romans (concluded B.c. 226), and 
that they should consider any injury done to the 
Saguntines as a declaration of war against them¬ 
selves. Hannibal, however, paid no regard to this 
remonstrance. More than twenty years had elapsed 
since the termination of the First Punic War, dur¬ 
ing which period the Carthaginians had recovered 
their strength, and had obtained possession of the 
greater part of Spain; and now a favourable op¬ 
portunity had arrived for renewing the war with 
the Romans. In B.c. 219, Hannibal took Sagnntum 
(q. v.) after a siege of eight months, and employed 
the winter in making preparations for the inva¬ 
sion of Italy. He first provided for the security 
of Africa and Spain by leaving an army of about 
16,000 men in each country. The army in Africa 
consisted principally of Spanish troops, and that 
in Spain of Africans, under the command of bis 
brother Hasdrubal. He had already received 
promises of support from the Gauls who inhabited 
the north of Italy, and who were auxious to de¬ 
liver themselves from Roman domination. Hav¬ 
ing thus made every necessary preparation, he set 
out from Carthago Nova, late iu the spring of b.c. 
218, with an army of 80,000 foot and 12,000 horse. 
In his march from the Iberns to the Pyrenees be 
was opposed by a great number of the native 
tribes, but these were quickly defeated, though 
with loss. Before crossing the Pyrenees, be left 
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Hanno to secure his recent conquests with a de¬ 
tachment from his own army of 11,000 men. He 
sent back the same number of Spanish troops to 
their own cities, and with an army now reduced 
to 50,000 foot and 9000 horse he advanced to the 
Rhone. 

Meanwhile, two Roman armies had been levied: 
one, commanded by the consul P. Cornelius Scip- 
io, was intended to oppose Hannibal in Spain; 
and a second, under the consul T. Sempronins, 
was designed for the invasion of Africa. The 
departure of Scipio was delayed by a revolt of 
the Boian and Insnbrian Gauls, against whom 
was sent the army which had been intended for 
the invasion of Spain, under the command of one 
of the praetors. Scipio was therefore obliged to 
remain in Rome until a new army could be raised. 
When the forces were ready, he sailed with them 
to the Rhone, and anchored at the eastern mouth 
of the river, being persuaded that Hannibal must 
still be at a considerable distance from him, as the 
country through which he had to march was diffi- 
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cult, and inhabited by many warlike tribes. Han¬ 
nibal, however, quickly surmounted all these ob¬ 
stacles, crossed the Rhone, though not without 
some opposition from the Gauls, and continued 
his march up the left bank of the river. Scipio 
did not arrive at the place where the Carthagin¬ 
ians bad crossed the river till three days after¬ 
wards; and, despairing of overtaking them, he 
sailed back to Italy with the intention of meeting 
Hannibal when he should descend from the Alps. 
Scipio sent his brother Gnaeus into Spain, with 
the greater part of the troops, to oppose Hasdru- 
bal. Hannibal continued his march up the Rhone 
till he came to the Isara. Marching along that 
river, he crossed the Alps, descended into the val¬ 
ley of the Dora Baltea, and followed the course of 
the river till he arrived in the territories of the In- 
subrian Gauls. See Troger, Hannibal 1 8 Zug (Inns¬ 
bruck, 1878); Buchheister, HannibaVs Zug Uber die 
Alpen (Hamburg, 1887). 

Hannibal completed liis march from Carthago 
Nova to Italy in five months, during which time he 
lost a great number of men, especially in his pas¬ 


sage over the Alps. According to a statement en¬ 
graved by his order on a column at Laciuium, in 
the country of the Brutii, which Polybius saw, his 
army was reduced to 12,000 Africans, 8000 Span¬ 
iards, and 6000 cavalry when he arrived in the 
territories of the Insnbriau Gauls. After remain¬ 
ing some time in the neighborhood of the Insubrians 
to recruit his army, he marched southward, and 
encountered P. Cornelius Scipio on the right bank 
of the river Ticinus. In the battle which ensued 
the Romaus were defeated, and Scipio, with the 
remainder of the army, retreating along the left 
bank of the Po, crossed the river before Hanuibal 
could overtake him and encamped near Placentia. 
He afterwards retreated more to the south, and in- 
treuched himself strongly on the right bank of 
the Trebia, where he waited for the arrival of the 
army under the other consul, T. Sempronins. Sem- 
pronius had already crossed over into Sicily with 
the intention of sailing to Africa, when he was re¬ 
called to join his colleague. After the union of 
the two armies, Sempronius determined, against 
the advice of Scipio, to risk another battle. The 
skill and fortune of Hannibal again prevailed; 
the Romans were entirely defeated, and the 
troops who survived took refuge in the forti¬ 
fied cities. In consequence of these victories, the 
whole of Cisalpine Gaol fell into the hands of 
Hannibal; and the Ganls, who, on his first arri¬ 
val, were prevented from joining him by the pres¬ 
ence of Scipio’s army in their country, now eager¬ 
ly assisted him with both men and supplies. 

In the following year, b.c. 217, the Romans 
made great preparations to oppose their formida¬ 
ble enemy. Two new armies were levied. One 
was posted at Arretium, under the command of 
the consul Flaminius, and the other at Ariminum, 
under the consul Servilius. Hannibal determined 
to attack Flaminius first. In his march southward 
through the swamps of the basin of the Arnns, 
his army suffered greatly, and he himself lost the 
sight of one eye. After resting his troops for a 
short time in the neighbourhood of Faesulae, he 
marched past Arretinm, ravaging the country as 
he went, with the view of drawing on Flaminius 
to a battle. Flaminius, who appears to have been 
a rash, headstrong man, hastily followed Hanui¬ 
bal; and, being attacked in the basin of Lake 
Trasimenus, was completely defeated by the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were posted on the monutaius 
which encircle the valley. Three or four days af¬ 
terwards, Hannibal cut off a detachment of Roman 
cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, which had been 
sent by Servilius to assist his colleague. Hanni- 
ble appears to have entertained hopes of over¬ 
throwing the Roman dominion, and to have ex¬ 
pected that the other States of Italy would take 
up arms against Rome, in order to recover their 
independence. To win over the affections of the 
Italians, he dismissed without ransom all the pris¬ 
oners whom he took in battle; and, to give them 
an opportunity of joining his army, he marched 
slowly along the eastern side of the peninsula, 
through Umbria and Picenum, into Apulia; but 
he did not meet with that co-operation which he 
appears to have expected. After the defeat of 
Flaminius, Q. Fabius Maximus was appointed dic¬ 
tator, and a defensive system of warfare was adopt¬ 
ed by the Romans for the rest of the year. 

In the following year, B.CK 216, the Romans re¬ 
solved upon another battle. An army of 80,000 
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foot and 6000 liorse was raised, which was com¬ 
manded by the consuls L. Aemilius Paulus and 
C. Terentins Varro. The Carthaginian army now 
amounted to 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Both 
armies were encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Cannae in Apulia. In the battle which was 
fought near this place, the Romans were defeat¬ 
ed with dreadful caruage, and with a loss which, 
as stated by Polybius, is quite incredible; the 
whole of the infantry engaged in battle, amount¬ 
ing to 70,000, was destroyed, with the exception 
of 3000 men, who escaped to the neighbouring 
cities, and also all the cavalry, with the exception 
of 300 belonging to the allies and 70 that escaped 
with Varro. A detachment of 10,000 foot, which 
had been sent to surprise the Carthaginian camp, 
was obliged to surrender as prisoners. The con¬ 
sul L. Aemilius and the two consuls of the former 
year, Servilius and Attilitis, were also among the 
slain. Hannibal lost only 4000 Gauls, 1500 Afri¬ 
cans and Spaniards, and 200 horse. This victory 
placed the whole of Lower Italy in the power of 
Haunibal, but it was not followed by such impor¬ 
tant results as might have been expected. Capua 
and most of the cities of Campania espoused his 
cause, but the majority of the Italian States con¬ 
tinued true to Rome. The defensive system was 
now strictly adopted by the Romans, and Hanni¬ 
bal was unable to make any active exertions for 
the further conquest of Italy till he received a re¬ 
enforcement of troops. He was in hopes of ob¬ 
taining support from Philip of Macedon and from 
the Syracusans, with both of whom he formed an 
alliance; but the Romans found means to keep 
Philip employed in Greece, and Syracuse was be¬ 
sieged and taken by Marcellus, B.c. 214-12. In 
addition to this, Capua was taken by the Romans, 
B.c. 211. Hannibal was therefore obliged to de¬ 
pend upon the Carthaginians for help, and Has- 
drnbal was accordingly ordered to march from 
Spain to his assistance. Gnaeus Scipio, as already 
observed, had been left in Spain to oppose Has- 
drubal. He was afterwards joined by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, and the war was carried on with various 
success for many years, till at length the Roman 
army was entirely defeated by Hasdrubal, b.c. 
212. Both the Scipios fell in the battle. Has- 
•drubal was now preparing to join his brother, but 
was prevented by the arrival of the young P. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio in Spain, B.c. 210, who quickly recov¬ 
ered what the Romans had lost. In B.c. 210 he 
took Carthago Nova; and it was not till B.c. 207, 
when the Carthaginians had lost almost all their 
domiuious in Spaiu, that Hasdrubal set out to join 
his brother in Italy. He crossed the Alps without 
meeting with any opposition from the Gauls, aud 
arrived at Placentia before the Romans were aware 
that he had entered Italy. After besieging this 
town without snccess, he continued his march 
southward; but, before he could effect a junction 
with Hannibal, he was attacked by the consuls C. 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius, on the banks of the 
Metaurus in Umbria; his army was cut to pieces, 
and he himself fell in the battle. This misfortune 
obliged Hannibal to act on the defensive; and from 
this time till his departure from Italy in B.c. 203, 
he was confined to Bruttium ; but, by his superior 
military skill, he maiutained his army in a hostile 
country without any assistance from his govern¬ 
ment at home. After effecting the couquest of 
Spain, Scipio passed over into Africa to carry the 


war iuto the enemy’s country, B.c. 204. With the 
assistance of Masinissa, a Numidian prince, he 
gained two victories over the Cartbagiuiaus, who 
hastily recalled their great commander from Italy 
to defend his native State. Hannibal lauded at 
Septis, and advanced upon Zama, five days* jour¬ 
ney from Carthage towards the west. Here he 
was entirely defeated by Scipio, B.c. 202 ; 20,0*JU 
Carthaginians fell in the battle, aud an equal 
number were taken prisoners. The Carthagini¬ 
ans were obliged to sue for peace, and thus ended 
the Second Puuic War, B.c. 201. See Zama. 

After the conclusion of the war, Hannibal vig¬ 
orously applied himself to correct the abases 
which existed iu the Carthaginian government. 
He reduced the power of the perpetual judges 
(as Livy, xxiii. 46, calls them), aud provided for 
the proper collection of the public revenue, which 
had been embezzled. He was supported by the 
people in these reforms; but he incurred the en¬ 
mity of many powerful men, who represented to 
the Romans that he was endeavouring to persuade 
his countrymen to join Antiochus, king of Syria, 
in a war against them. A Roman embassy was 
consequently sent to Carthage to demand the 
punishment of Hannibal as a disturber of the 
public peace; and Hannibal, aware that he should 
not be able to resist his enemies supported by the 
Roman power, escaped from the city aud sailed to 
Tyre. From Tyre he went to Ephesus to joiu An- 
tiochus, B.c. 196, and contributed to fix him iu bis 
determination to make war against the Romans 
If Hannibal's advice as to the conduct of the war 
had beeu followed, the result of the contest might 
have been different; but he was only employed in 
a subordinate command, and bad no opportunity 
for the exertion of his great military talents At 
the conclusion of this war Hannibal was obliged 
to seek refuge at the court of Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, where he remained about five years, and 
on one occasion obtained a victory over Emnene*, 
king of Pergamus. But the Romans appear to 
have beeu uneasy so long as their once formida¬ 
ble enemy was alive. An embassy was sent to 
demand him of Prusias, who, being afraid of of- 
feudiug the Romans, agreed to give him up. To 
avoid falling into the hands of his ungenerous en¬ 
emies, Hannibal destroyed himself by poisou at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, B.c. 183, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. 

The personal character of Hannibal is known 
to us ouly from the eveuts of his public life, 
and even these have not been recorded by any 
historian of his own country; yet we caunot read 
the history of these campaigns, even in the 
narrative of his enemies, without admiring hU 
great abilities aud courage. Polybius remarks: 
“ How wonderful is it that in the course of sixteen 
years, duriug which ho maintained the war in It¬ 
aly, he should never once dismiss his army from 
the field, and yet be able, like a good governor, to 
keep in subjection so great a multitude, and to 
confine them within the bounds of their duty, so 
that they never mutinied against him nor quar¬ 
relled among themselves. Though his army was 
composed of people of various countries—of Afri¬ 
cans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Italians, and 
Greeks—men who had different laws, different cus¬ 
toms, and different languages, and, iu a word, noth¬ 
ing among them that was common—yet, to dex¬ 
terous was his management that, notwithstanding 
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^this great diversity, he forced all of them to ac¬ 
knowledge one authority, and to yield obedience to 
•one command. Aud this, too, he accomplished in 
the midst of very varied fortune. How high as well 
as just an opinion must these things convey to us 
-of his ability in war! It may be affirmed with con¬ 
fidence that if he had first tried his strength in the 
other parts of the world and had come last to at¬ 
tack the Romans, he could scarcely have failed in 
auy part of his design” (Polyb. iii.; vii. 8, 9; xiv. 
16; Livy, xxi. 39; Nepos, Hannibal). 

See Hennebert, Histoire $ Annibal (Paris, 1870- 
78); Church, Carthage (London, 1886); Krumb- 
holz, D. AlpenUbergang d . Hannibal (Dresden, 1872); 
Maissiat, Annibal en Gaule (Paris, 1874); De Van- 
•dancourt, Hist, des Campagnes d?Annibal en Italie f 
3 vols. (Milan, 1812); Perrin, La Marche d* Annibal 
des PyrSrUes au PS, with map (Paris, 1887); Dodge, 
Hannibal (New York, 1891); Mommsen, Hist, of 
Borne , vol. ii.; and the articles Cannae ; Cartha¬ 
go ; Punic Wars; Scipio. 

Hannib al! anus. The sou of Constantius Chlorus 
and Theodora, and hence half-brother to Constan¬ 
tine the Great, by whom he was put to death in 
a.d. 337 with the other members of the Flavian 
house whose existence was supposed to menace 
the interests of the new Augusti. See Constan- 
-tinus. 

Hanno (*A vva>v, meaning in Punic “merciful” 
or “ mild ”). (1) A commander sent by the Cartha¬ 
ginians on a voyage of colonization and discovery 
along the Atlantic coast of Africa. This expedi¬ 
tion is generally snpposed to have taken place 
about B.c. 570. Gail, however, places it between 
B.c. 633 and 530. On his return to Carthage, 
Hanno deposited an account of his voyage in the 
temple of Moloch (Cronus). A translation of this 
account from the Punic into the Greek tongue has 
-come down to us. The title of the Greek work is 
.as follows: *A vvuvos, Kapxqbovitov BaciXcar, Hfpi- 
irXovr rear vwip ras 'Hoaicktovs 2rrj\as Aifdvicvv rfjs 
r fjs Mcptov, ov icai *A V*VT)K€V iv rip rov K pouov Tc/icVci. 
*< 4 The Voyage of Hanno, commander of the Car¬ 
thaginians, round the parts of Libya beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles, which he deposited in the 
temple of Cronus.” With regard to the extent of 
•coast actually explored by this expedition, some 
remarks have been made in another article. (See 
Africa.) The Periplus was translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Falconer (1797). See Mer, MSmoire sur le 
PSriple $ Hannon (Paris, 1888); and Antichan, Les 
Grands Voyages de DScouvertes des Anciens (Paris, 
1891). (2) A Carthagiuian commander, who as¬ 

pired to the sovereiguty of his native city. His 
•design was discovered, and he thereupon retired 
to a fortress, with 20,000 armed slaves, but was 
taken and put to death with his son and all his 
relations (Just. xxi. 4). (3) A commander of the 

Carthaginian forces in Sicily along with Bomil- 
•car (B.c. 310). He was defeated by Agathocles, 
although he had 45,000 men under his orders, and 
bis opponent only about 14,000 (Just. xxii. 6). 
(4) A Carthaginian commander, defeated by the 
Romans near the Aegades Insulae (B.c. 242). On 
his return home he was put to death. (5) A lead¬ 
er of the faction at Carthage opposed to the Barca 
family. He voted for surrendering Hannibal to 
the foe, after the ruin of Saguntum, and also for 
Tefueing assistance to that commander after the 
battle of Cannae (Livy, xxi. 3, xxiii. 12). (6) A Car- 
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thaginian, who, wishing to pass for a god, trained 
up some birds, who were taught by him to repeat 
the words, “ Hanno is a god ” (Aelian, Far. Hist. 
xv. 32). 

Haplography, also called Lipography. A com¬ 
mon error found in classical MSS. by which a letter, 
syllable, or word which should be written twice is 
written only once. Thus decus often appears where 
the copyist intended to write dedecus , dicit where 
he meant dididt , etc. It is the opposite of Ditto- 
graphy (q. v.). See Textual Criticism. 

Har. See Horus. 

Harena. See Arena. 

Harlot See Meretrix. 

Hanna (*A ppa). A small place iu Boeotia, near 
Tanagra ( II . ii. 499). It got its name traditionally 
from the chariot (Sppa) of Adrastus, which broke 
down at this place; or, according to others, from 
the fact that the chariot of Amphiaraus (q. v.) was 
here swallowed up by the earth (Pausan. ix. 19, $ 4). 

Harma (&ppa). See Currus. 

Harmamaxa (&ppapa£a). See Currus. 

Harm&tua ( f A pparovs). A city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeolus in Asia Minor, on the north 
side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 

Harmodiua ('A ppobios). An Athenian who, to¬ 
gether with AristogIton fApicrroyfiTGw), became 
the cause of the overthrow of the Pisistratidae. 
The names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
immortalized by the gratitude of the Athenians. 
Aristogiton was a citizen of the middle class; 
Harmodius a youth distinguished by the comeli¬ 
ness of his person. They were both perhaps re¬ 
motely allied to one another by blood, and were 
united by ties of the closest intimacy. The youth 
had received an outrage from Hipparchus, which 
roused both the resentment aud the fears of his 
friend, lest Hipparchus should abuse his power to 
repeat the insult. But Hipparchus, whose pride 
had been wounded by the conduct of Harmodius, 
contented himself with an affront aimed at the 
honour of his family. By his orders, the sister of 
Harmodius was invited to take part in a proces¬ 
sion, as bearer of one of the sacred vessels. When, 
however, she presented herself in her festal dress, 

| she was publicly rejected, and dismissed as un¬ 
worthy of the honour. This insult stung Harmo¬ 
dius to the quick, and kindled the indignation of 
Aristogitou. They resolved to engage in the des¬ 
perate enterprise of overthrowing the ruling dy¬ 
nasty. They communicated their plan to a few 
friends, who promised their assistance; but they 
hoped that, as soon as the first blow should be 
struck, they would be joined by numbers, who 
would joyfully seize the opportunity of recovering 
their freedom. The conspirators fixed on the fes¬ 
tival of the Panatbenaea as the most convenient 
season for effecting their purpose. This festival 
was celebrated with a procession, in which the 
citizens marched armed with spears and shields, 
and was the only occasion on which, in time of 
peace, they could assemble under arms without 
exciting suspicion. It was agreed that Harmo¬ 
dius and Aristogiton should give the signal by 
stabbing Hippias, while their friends kept off his 
guards, and that they should trust to the general 
disposition in favour of liberty for the further suc¬ 
cess of their undertaking. When the day came, 
! the conspirators armed themselves with daggers, 
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Harmodius and Aristogiton. (Copies In the Naples Museum.) 



which they concealed in the myrtle-boughs that 
were carried on this occasion. But while Hippias, 
surrounded by his guards, was in the Ceramicus, 
directing thb order of the procession, one of the 
conspirators was observed to go up to him, for he 
was easy of access to all, and to enter into familiar 
conversation with him. The two friends, on see¬ 
ing this, concluded that they were betrayed, and 
that they had no hope left but of revenge. They 
instantly rushed into the city, and, meeting Hip¬ 
parchus, killed him before his guards could come 
up to his assistance. These, however, arrived in 
time to avenge his death on Harmodius. Aristogi¬ 
ton escaped for the moment through the crowd, 
but was afterwards taken. When the news was 
brought to Hippias, instead of proceeding to the 
scene of his brother’s murder, he advanced with a 
composed countenance towards the armed proces¬ 
sion, which was yet ignoraut of the event, and, as 
if he had some grave discourse to address to them, 
desired them to lay aside their weapons, and meet 
him at an appointed place. He then ordered his 
guards to seize the arms, and to search every one 
for those which he might have concealed upon his 
person. All who were found with daggers were 
arrested, together with those whom, on auy other 
grounds, he suspected of disaffection. Aristogiton 
was put to death, according to some authors, after 
torture had been applied to wring from him the 
names of his accomplices. It is said that he 
avenged himself by accusing the truest friends of 
Hippias. The mistress of Aristogiton, one Leaeua 
(q. v.), whose only crime was to have been the 
object of his affectiou, underwent the like treat¬ 
ment. She was afterwards celebrated for the 
constancy with which she endured the most cruel 
torments (Herod, v. 65; vii. 123; Thuc. i. 20; vi. 54 
foil.). These events took place in B.c. 514. 

After the expulsion of Hippias the tyrannicides 


received almost heroic honours. Statues were 
erected to them at the public expense, and their 
names never ceased to be repeated with affection¬ 
ate admiration in the popular songs of Athens, 
which assigned them a place in the Islands of the 
Blessed, by the side of Achilles and Tydides; and 
when an orator wished to suggest the idea of the 
highest merit and of the noblest services to the 
cause of liberty, he never failed to remind his 
hearers of Harmodius and Aristogiton. No slave 
was ever called by their names. Plutarch has pre¬ 
served a reply of Antipho, the orator, to Dionysius 
the elder, of Syracuse. The latter had asked the 
question, which was the finest kind of bronze f 
“That,” replied Antipho, “of which the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.” He 
lost his life in consequence. Their statues, made 
by Antenor and set up in the Agora, were carried 
away by Xerxes when he took Athens in B.c. 480, 
but were restored by Alexander the Great. 

Harmonia ('Appovta ). The daughter or Ares 
and Aphroditd, aud wife of Cadmus. (See Cad¬ 
mus.) At her marriage all the gods were present 
on the Acropolis of Thebes, and offered her their 
wedding-gifts. Cadmus gave her a costly garment 
aud a necklace, the workmanship of Hephaestus, 
which he had received from Aphroditd, or (accord¬ 
ing to another account) from Enropa. These gifts, 
so the story runs, bad everywhere the fatal prop¬ 
erty of stirring np strife and bloodshed. It was 
with them that Polynices corrupted Eripbyld, who 
drove her husband Amphiarafis to his destruction in 
theThebau War, and was murdered in revenge by her 
son Alcmaeon. It was for their sake that Alcmaeoo 
and Phegeus and bis sons were slain. (See Alc¬ 
maeon ; Phegeus.) The jewels were at length de¬ 
posited by the sous of Alcmaeon in the sanctuary 
of Delphi. According to a later story, Ph^jUne* 
a leader of the Phocians in the war against PM** 
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of Macedon, carried off, among other treasures, 
the necklace of Harmonia, aud gave it to his mis¬ 
tress, the wife of Ariston of Oeta; but her youngest 
son set fire to the house in a fit of madness, and the 
mother, with the necklace, was consumed. 

Hannostae (Appooral, “ regulators ”). A board 
consisting of twenty members, at Sparta; prob¬ 
ably a kind of higher police, whose duty it was to 
maiutaiu a supervision over the districts inhabited 
by the Perioeci. After the Peloponnesian War the 
name was given to the officials who were sent into 
the conquered cities to command the garrisons, and 
to see that the oligarchical constitution was main¬ 
tained. 

Harpa. A harp, with a curved back in the 
form of a sickle (dpin], falx) f like the annexed ex¬ 
ample, from an Egyptian paint¬ 
ing. (See Venant. Carm . vii. 8. 

63, in which passage it is ex¬ 
pressly distinguished from the 
lyre, and as an instrument used 
by foreigners.) 

Harpagia (ra 'Apnaytta), or 
Harpagium (' Apnayiov). A small 
town in Mysia, between Cyzicus 
and Priapus, the scene of the rape 
of Ganymedes, according to some 
legends. Har P a - (Egyptian.) 

Harp&go and Harp&ga ( Apndyrj ). A hook or 
grappling-iron used in domestic economy for tak¬ 
ing meats from the caldron, drawing up pails from 
wells, etc. In war, hooks of huge size (ferreae 



Bronze Harpago or Fleshhoolc. (British Museum.) 

man us) were used by the Romans in grappling 
with hostile ships (Floras, ii. 2), and were said to 
have been invented by Pericles (Plin. H . N. vii. 
$ 57). 

Harp&gus (* Apnayos ). (1) A noble Median, who 
is said to have preserved the infant Cyras. He 
was afterwards one of the generals of Cyras, and 
conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. See 
Cyrus. (2) A Persian general of Darius I. who 
made Histiaeus prisoner. See Histiaeus. 

Harp Slue (*A pna\os). (1) A Macedonian, ap¬ 
pointed by Alexander the Great superintendent of 
the royal treasury, with the administration of the 
satrapy of Babylon. Having embezzled large 
sums of money, he crossed over to Greece in b.c. 
324, aud employed his treasures in gaining over 
the leading men at Athens to support him against 
Alexander and his vicegerent, Antipater. He is 
said to have corrupted Demosthenes himself (Arr. 
An. iii. 6, 19), as well as Demades and Cbaricles, 
the son-iu-law of Pbociou. He failed, however, in 
his general object, for Antipater, haviug demanded 
his surrender from the Athenians, it was resolved 
to place him in confinement uutil the Macedonians 
should send for him. He succeeded in making his 
escape from prison, and fled to Crete, where he 
was assassinated soon after his arrival by Tbim- 
bron, one of his own officers. (2) A Greek astrono¬ 
mer, who introduced some improvements into the 
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cycle of Cleostratus. Harpalus lived before Meton 
(q. v.). 

HarpaljM ( AprraXvKr)). (1) Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace, brought up by her father 
as a warrior, on the milk of cows aud mares. 
After his death she became a robber in the forest, 
being able to outrun horses. She was at last 
snared aud killed by shepherds (Hyg. Fab. 193). 
(2) The daughter of Clymenus and Epicastd. She 
was seduced by her own father, upon whom she 
afterwards revenged herself by killing her younger 
brother and serving him up as food on the father's 
| table. By the gods she was changed into a bird. 

Harp&sa (*A pna<ra). A city of Caria on the 
river Harpasus. 

Harpaatum (Apiraorov). A ball. See Pila. 

Harp&sua (*Apnatros ). (1) A river of Caria, 

flowing north into the Maeander. (2) A river of 
Armenia Maior, flowing south into the Araxes. 

Harpina CApmpa) or Harpinna CApmvua). A 
town in Pisatis (Elis) near Olympia, named after 
a daughter of Asopus. 

Harpocr&tes (*A pnoKpargi). See Horus. 

Harpocration ( 'ApnoKparicop ), Valerius. A 
Greek scholar of Alexandria, who lived probably 
in the second century a.d. He was the author of 
a lexicon to the ten great Attic orators (llcpi ru>p 
Af£to>y t£>v * PrjTopcav , or briefly Ac£ik6v tqjp 

Acta 'Prjropoav), which has survived, though in a 
very fragmentary form. It contains, in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, notes on the matters and persons men¬ 
tioned by the orators, with explanations of the 
technical expressions; thus forming a rich store 
of valuable information on matters of history, lit¬ 
erature, and the constitution and judicial system 
of Athens. Suidas and the author of the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum , borrowed largely from Harpocra- 
tiou. Modern editions are those of Bekker (Ber¬ 
lin, 1833), and Dindorf (Oxford, 1853). See Boysen, 
De Harpoorat. Fontibus (Kiel, 1876). 

Harp^iae CApmuat). The Harpies were origi¬ 
nally the goddesses of the devastating storm, sym¬ 
bolizing the sudden and total disappearance of 
men. Homer only names one of them (II. xvi. 150), 
Podargd, or “the swift-footed,” who, in the shape 
of a mare, bore to Zephyrus the horses of Achilles. 
In Hesiod ( Theog. 267) the Harpies appear as 
winged goddesses with beautiful hair, daughters 
of Thanmas and Electra, sisters of Iris, with the 
names of Aello aud Ocypetd. In the later story 
their number increased, their names being ASllo- 



Harpy. (Painted Vase from Tel Defcnnch of b.c. 660.) 
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pus, Ocythoe, Nicothoe, aud Celaeno. They are 
there represented as half-birds, half-maidens, and 
as spirits of mischief. In the story of the Argo¬ 
nauts, for instance, they torment Phineus by carry¬ 
ing off and polluting bis food till they are driven 
off by Calais and Zetes, and either killed or ban¬ 
ished to the island of the Strophades, whore they 
are bound by an oath to remain. See Verg. Aen. 
iii. 211-244. 

Har py Monument A remarkable work of 
Lycian art discovered in 1838 on the acropolis of 
Xantlms in Lycia by Sir C. Fellowes, aud now de¬ 
posited in the British Museum. It dates from 
about b.c. 500, aud is a rectangular tower made of 
a single block of limestone with a flat roof directly 



under which is a frieze of white marble, twenty- 
one feet from the ground, representing (probably) 
the Harpies carrying off the daughters of Panda- 
reus (Horn. Od. xx. 78 foil.). For a fuller descrip¬ 
tion and criticism, see Conze in the Archdolog. 
Zeitung for 1869, p. 80, and Perry, Greek and Raman 
Sculpture (1882), pp. 111-117. 

Harrow. See Crates ; Irpex. 

Harudes or Charudes. A people in the army 
of Ariovistus (q. v.) at the time of his defeat by 
Caesar (b.c. 58). They are believed to have come 
from the Cimbric Chersonese (Jutland). 

Harundo. See Calamus. 

Haruspex. An Etruscau soothsayer, whose 
function it was to iuterpret the divine will from 
the entrails of sacrificial victims, to propitiate the 
anger of the gods as indicated by lightning or 
other marvels, and to iuterpret their significance 
according to Etruscan formulae. This art had 
long been practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a diviue origin. Iu the course of the republican 
era it found a home in the private and public life 
of the Romans, winning its way as the native 
priesthoods, intrusted with similar functions, lost 
iu repute. From the time of the kings to the eud 
of the Republic, haruspices were expressly sum¬ 
moned from Etruria by decrees of the Senate on 
the occurrence of prodigies which were not pro¬ 
vided for in the Pontifical aud Sibylline Books. 


Their busiuess was to interpret the signs, to ascer¬ 
tain what deity demanded au expiation, and to in¬ 
dicate the nature of the necessary offering. 

It then lay with the priests of the Roman peo¬ 
ple to carry out their instructions. Their knowl¬ 
edge of the signs given by lightning was only 
applied in republican Rome for the purpose of 
averting the omen porteuded by the flash. (See 
Putkal.) But under the Empire it was also used 
for consulting the lightning, either keeping it off 
or drawing it down. From about the time of the 
Punic Wars, haruspices began to settle in Rome, 
aud were employed both by private individuals 
and state officials to ascertaiu the divine will by 
examination of the liver, gall, heart, lungs, and 
caul of sacrificial victims. They were especially 
consulted by generals when going to war. Their 
science was generally held in high esteem, but the 
class of haruspices who took pay for their services 
did not enjoy so good a reputatiou. Claudius 
seems to have been the first emperor who institut¬ 
ed a regular collegium of Roman haruspices, con¬ 
sisting of sixty members of equestrian rank, and 
presided over by a haruspe ar maximus, for the reg¬ 
ular service of the State. This collegium continued 
to exist till the beginning of the fifth century a-D. 
See Fraudsen, Haruspices (Berlin, 1823); Boucbf- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination dans VAntiquiti, 
four vol8. (Paris, 1879-82); and the articles Accra; 
Divinatio. 

Haadrtibal (*A<rfy>ov£ar, meaniug in Punic 
“ (whose) help (is) Baal ”). (1) A Carthaginian 

general, son of Mago, who succeeded to the title* 
and glory of his father. It was under his conduct 
that the Carthaginians carried the war into Sar¬ 
dinia. He received in that island a wound which 
caused his death, B.c. 420 (Just. xix. 1). (2 > Son 

of the precediug, made war upon the Nuroidians, 
and freed Carthage from the tribute she had been 
compelled to pay for being permitted to establish 
herself on the coast of Africa (Just. xix. 2). (3 » 
A son of Hanno, sent into Sicily at the head of a 
powerful army to oppose the Romans. He waa 
defeated by Metellus, the Roman proconsul, B-C 
251. Hasdrubal fled to Lilybaeutn, but was con¬ 
demned to death by his countrymeu at home. (4) 
Son-in-law of Hamilcar, distinguished himself un¬ 
der the orders of that general in the war with Xn- 
midia. On the death of his father-in-law he wa* 
appointed commander, and carried on military 
operations iu Spain daring eight years. He re¬ 
duced the greater part of that country, and gov¬ 
erned it with wisdom and prudence. He founded 
Carthago Nova (Carthagena). The Romaus, wish¬ 
ing to put a stop to his successes, made a treaty 
with Carthage, by which the latter bound herself 
not to carry her arms beyond the Iberus. Ha*- 
drubal faithfully observed the terms of this com¬ 
pact. He was slain, B.c. 220, by a slave whore 
master he had put to death (Livy, xxi. 2; Polyb. 
ii. 1, 13, iii. 12, x. 10). (5) Son of Hamilcar. 

brought from Spain large reinforcements for hi* 
brother Hannibal. He crossed the barrier of lb* 
Alps, and arrived in Italy, but the consuls Livio* 
Salinator and Claudius Nero, having intercepted 
the letters which he had written to Hannibal, in¬ 
forming him of his arrival, attacked him near the 
river Metanrus, and gave him a complete dsfssli 
b.c. 208. Hasdrubal fell in the battle, with 
of his troops. The Romans lost about SOM 
and made 5400 prisoners. The bead of HadaW 
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was severed from his body, and was thrown a few 
days afterwards into the camp of Hannibal. Before 
attempting to enter Italy by land, Hasdrnbal at¬ 
tempted to cross the sea from Spain, hat was de¬ 
feated by the Roman governor of Sardinia (Livy, 
xxi. 23; Poly.b. xi. I). (6) A Carthaginian com¬ 
mander, son of Giscon, who commanded the forces 
of his country in Spain during the time of Hanni¬ 
bal. Being seconded by Syphax, he afterwards 
carried on the war against the Romaus in Africa, 
but was defeated by Scipio. He died B.c. 206 (Livy, 
xxiv. 41, xxix. 35, xxx. 5). (7) A Carthaginian, 
surnamed “the Kid” ( haedus ), au opponent of 
the Barca faction. He advised his countrymen 
to make peace with the Romans, aud censured the 
ironical laugh of Hannibal in the Carthaginian 
Senate, after the peace was concluded. (8) A Car¬ 
thaginian general, who, duriug the siege of Car¬ 
thage by the Romaus, commanded an army of 
20,000 men without the walls, with which he kept 
constantly harassing the besiegers. Being com¬ 
pelled at last to take refuge with his forces within 
the city, he took command of the place, and for a 
long time bravely withstood the attacks of the 
Romans. After the capture of the city, he retired 
with the Roman deserters, who had no quarter to 
expect, iuto the temple of Aesculapius in the cita¬ 
del, resolved to bury himself under its ruins, tak¬ 
ing with him, at the same time, his wife and two 
young sons. At length, however, having secretly 
left the temple, he threw himself at the feet of 
Scipio, and supplicated for life. Soipio granted 
his request, and showed him as a suppliant to the 
deserters in the temple. These desperate men, 
after venting against him a torrent of reproaches, 
set fire to the temple, and perished amid the flames. 
His wife, when the fire was kindliug, displayed 
herself on the walls of the building in the richest 
attire she could procure, and, having upbraided 
her husband for bis cowardice, slew her two sons, 
aud threw herself, with them, into the burning 
pile (Appian, Bell Pun. 131). 

Haata (fyxor, itoXtov). The lance. Iu the earlier 
history of the Roman 
army the first four 
classes under the Ser¬ 
vian constitution, and 
in later times, the 
triarii, or hindmost 
rank, were armed 
with this weapon. 

(See Lkgio.) At 
length, however, the 
pilum was introduced 
for the whole infan¬ 
try of the legion. (See 
Pilum.) To deprive 
a soldier of his hasta 
was equivalent to 
degrading him to the 
rank of the velites, 
who were armed with 
javelins. A blunt 
basta with a button 
at the end (hasta pur a ) 
continued to be used 
in later times as a 
military decoration. 

The spear frequently 

bad a leathern thong gp^ wlth Amen tum. (From an 
tied to the middle of Etruscan Vase.) 



the shaft, which was called ayKvkrj by the Greeks, 
and amentum or ammentum by the Romans, and 
which was of assistance in throwing the spear. 
The javelin to whioh the ayKvXvj was attached 
was called fi€<rayKv\ou (Poll. i. 136; Xen. Anab. iv. 
2, $ 28; Verg. Am. ix. 665). The preceding figure, 
taken from Sir W. Hamilton’s Etruscan Vases (iii. 
pi. 33), represents the amentum attached to the 
spear at the centre of gravity, a little above the 
middle. The amentum added to the effect of 
throwing the lance by giving it rotation, aud 
hence a greater degree of steadiness and direct¬ 
ness in its course. 

The hasta was employed in many symbolical 
ceremonies. The fetialis (q. v.), for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the enemy’s 
territory as a token of declaration of war, and if 
a general devoted his life for his army he stood 
on a hasta while repeating the necessary formula. 



Greek Warrior with Spears. (Hope.) 


The hasta was also set up as a symbol of legal 
ownership when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property — booty, for instance — was 
sold; at private auctions (hence called subhasta- 
Hones) t where it was the ancient equivalent of our 
red flag, and at the sittings of the court of the 
cmtumvirif which had to decide questions of prop¬ 
erty. 

HastatL See Exercitus. 

Hat. See Causia ; Petasus ; Pilleus. 

Hatchet See Ascia ; Securis. 

Hatrla ('Arpla) and Adrla (*A bpta). (1) A city 
of Cisalpine Gaul between the mouths of the 
Padus and the A thesis, and still called Adria. It 
was of Greek or Etruscan origin. (2) A city iu 
Picenum about five miles from the Adriatic Sea. 
It is now called Atri. It was one of the eighteen 
Latin colonies which remained faithful to Rome 
at the time of Hannibal’s invasion (Polyb. iii. 
88 ). 

Haupt, Moritz. A German classical scholar, 
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boro at Zittau in Saxony in 1808, and educated 
at the University of Leipzig under G. Hermann. 
Later be lectured as a privat-docent at Leipzig, 
being made extraordinary professor in 1841 and 
ordinary professor in 1843. In 1848 be was dis¬ 
missed from his chair as having shared in the 
revolutionary movements of that year, but in 1853 
he was called to Berlin to succeed his friend Lacli- 
mann. He died in 1874. 

Besides a number of works on Germanic litera¬ 
ture and philology, Haupt published Quaestiones 
Catullianae (1837); a monograph on the Epicedion 
Drusi (1849); an edition of the Halieuticon and 
Cynegetica of Grattius and Nemesiauus (1838); ad¬ 
ditions to Lachmann’s observations on the Iliad 
(1847); a recension of Hermann’s Bion and Moschus 
(1849), and of his Aeschylus (1852); an edition of 
Horace (1851); a school edition of the Metamor¬ 
phoses of Ovid (1853); a monograph on Calpurnius 
and Nemesianus (1854); a small text of Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius (1853); au edition of the 
Germania of Tacitus (1855); of Vergil (1858). His 
Opuscula were collected and edited by Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff (1876). See an appreciative paper by 
Prof. Nettleship in his Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 
1885). 

Hauton Timorumdnos. See Terentius. 

Head-dress. See Coma ; Ixfula ; Mitra ; Re- 
dimiculum; Vitta. 

Hearse. See Funus ; Plaustrum. 

Hearth. See Focus ; Vesta. 

Heating Arrangements. See Domus ; Focus. 

Hebd ("H/fy). Daughter of Zeus and Herd, and 
goddess of eternal youth. She was represented 
as the handmaiden of the gods, for whom she 
pours out their nectar, and the consort of Heracles 
after his apotheosis. She was worshipped with 
Heracles in Sicyon and Phlius, especially under 
the uame Ganymede or Dia. She was represented 
as freeing men from chains and bouds, and her 
rites were celebrated with unrestrained merriment. 
The Romans identified Hebd with Iuventas, the 
personification of youthful manhood. As repre¬ 
senting the eternal youth of the Roman State, 
Iuventas had a chapel on the Capitol in the front 
court of the Temple of Minerva, and in later times 
a temple of her own in the city (Livy, v. 54). It 
was to Iupiter and Iuventas that boys offered 
prayer on the Capitol when they put ou the toga 
virilis , potting a piece of money into their treas¬ 
ury. Two fine poems in English are suggested 
by the myth of Hebd—one the Fall of Hehd, by 
Thomas Moore, and the other, Hebd f by James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell. 

Hebraei See Iudaei. 

Hebron (Xefdpvy and ’E/9po>*/). A city in the 
south of Iudaea, the first capital of the kingdom 
of David, who reigned there for seven and a half 
years as king of Judah only. 

Hebru8 (*E0por). The modern Maritza; the 
principal river iu Thrace, rising in the mountains 
of Scomius and Rhodopd, and falliug into the Ae- 
gaean Sea near Aenos, after formiug by another 
branch an estuary called Stentoris Lacus. The 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its 
bauks Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women; and it is frequently mentioned iu connec¬ 
tion with the worship of Dionysus. 


Hebffdae. See Ebudae. 

Heoairgd CEuaipyrf). (1) A Hyperborean maid¬ 
en, daughter of Boreas. She was one of those who 
introduced the worship of Artemis into Delos. 
(2) An epithet often applied to Artemis as being 
one who effects her works from a distance, which 
is the meaning of the word. The masculine form 
(eudepyos) is in like manner applied to Apollo. 

Hecfild (*E Kakf}\ A poor old woman who hos¬ 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone out to 
huut the Marathonian bull, aud offered to Zen* s 
sacrifice for the safe return of the hero. Ab sb* 
died before his return, Theseus decreed that the 
people of the Attic tetrapolis should offer a sacri¬ 
fice to her and to Zeus Hecalesius. See Theseus. 

Heoaleaia ('EjcaXrjo-ioy Upoy). A festival at Ath¬ 
ens in honour of Zeus Hecalesius. It was insti¬ 
tuted by Theseus, in commemoration of the kind¬ 
ness of Hecald towards him when he was going 
on his adventure against the Marathonian bull. 

HScataeua ('EKarator). (1) A Greek chronicler, 
born of a noble family at Miletus, about b.c. 550. 
In his youth he travelled widely in Europe au«l 
Asia, as well as in Egypt. At the time of the Ioni¬ 
an revolt he was in his native city, and gave his 
countrymen the wisest counsels, but in vain. After 
the suppression of the rising, he succeeded by his 
tact and mauagement in obtaining some allevia¬ 
tion of the hard measures adopted by the Persians. 
He died abont 476. The ancient critics assigned 
him a high place among the Greek historians who 
preceded Herodotus, though pronouncing him in¬ 
ferior to the latter. His two works, of which only 
fragments remain, were: (a) A description of the 
earth (TIeploios r fjs or Ilepirjyrfais ), which was 
much consulted by Herodotus, and was apparent¬ 
ly used to correct the chart of Auaximander. It 
was in two parts, one relating to Europe and the 
other to Asia, Egypt, and Libya. ( b) A treatise 
on Greek fables, entitled rVwaXoymi, or Genealo¬ 
gies, and also *1 oropiai, iu four books, on the poet¬ 
ical traditions of the Greeks. The fragments of 
Hecataeus have been edited by Klausen (Berlin, 
1831) aud C. and Th. Miiller (Paris, 1841) See 
Schaffer, Hecataeus (1885); and the article Logo- 
graphi. (2) An Abderite, a contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. He was a philosopher, critic, 
and grammarian, and probably was the author of 
a history of the Jews cited often by Iosephns. 

Hec&td (‘Eicon/). A Greek goddess, though per¬ 
haps of non-Hellenic origin. She was unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she was the only daughter of 
the Titan Perses and of Asteria, the sister of Leta 
She stood high in the regard of Zens, from whom 
she had received a share in the heaven, earth, and 
ocean. She was invoked at all sacrifices, for she 
could give or withhold her blessing iu daily life, in 
war, in contests ou the sea, in the hunting-field, in 
the education of children, and in the tending of 
cattle. Thus she appeared as a pcrsooification of 
the divine power, and was the instrument through 
which the gods effected their will, though them¬ 
selves far away. Iu later times she was confused 
with Persephoud, the queen of the lower world, or 
associated with her. Sometimes she was regarded 
as the goddess of the moon (Selenf) or as Artemia 
sometimes she was identified with foreign deities 
of the same kind. Being conceived of as a goddess 
of uight and of the lower world, she was, as time 
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went on, transformed into a deity of ghosts and 
magic. She was represented as haunting cross- 
ways and graves, accompanied by the dogs of the 
Styx, with the spirits of the dead and troops of 
spectral forms in her train. She lent powerful 



aid to all magical iucantations and witches 1 work. 
All enchanters and enchantresses were her disciples 
and protigfa; Medea, in particular, was regarded as 
her votary. She was worshipped in private and 
in public in many places—for instance, in 8amo- 
ih race, Thessaly, Lemnos, Athens, and Aegina—and 
had a celebrated temple near Stratonicea in Caria. 
Her images were set up in the front of houses and 
by the road-side, with altars in front of them and 
-a roof above them. On the last day of the month, 
which was sacred to her, offerings were made to 
her in the crossways of eggs, fish, and onions. The 
victims sacrificed to her were young dogs, black 
ewes, and honey. 

In works of art she is usually portrayed in three 
forms, represented by three statues standing back 
to back. Each form has its special attributes— 
torches, keys, daggers, snakes, and dogs. In the 
Gigautomachia of Pergamum she appears with a 
-different weapon iu her three right hands—a torch, 
~a sword, and a lance. 

Hecatombaea CExaropftaia). (1) A festival cele¬ 
brated in honour of Herd by the Argives and peo¬ 
ple of Aegina. It received its name from bear 6v 
and /Sovr, being a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, 
which were always offered to the goddess, and the 
iflesh distributed among the poorest citizens. There 
were also public games, first instituted by Archi¬ 
ll us, a king of Argos, in which the prize was a 
shield of brass with a crown of myrtle. (2) An 
-anniversary sacrifice called by this name in La¬ 
conia, and offered for the preservation of the hon¬ 
'd red towns which once flourished in that country. 

Haoatombaeon ('EKaropfiaiGov). The first month 
in the Attic year, corresponding with the last half 
of July and the first of August. The Spartans 
called it 'Eiccn-oppfvs (Arist. H. A. v. 11, 2.) See 
•Calendar! um. 

Heoatombd (Ucrrop^r)). A word whose orig¬ 
inal meaning was a sacrifice of a hundred oxeu; 
but iu early times it was applied generally to any 


great sacrifice, without any idea either of oxen or 
definite number. Mr. A. Platt in the (Eng.) Journal 
of Philology for 1893, makes tKarop^f} to mean orig¬ 
inally oue ox in each hundred. See Sacrificium. 

Hecatomnos ('EKaropvas). A king of Caria, 
the father of Mausolus and Artemisia. See Ar¬ 
temisia; Mausolus. 

Hecatompftdon. See Pes; Templum. 

Heoatomphonia (ra (Karop<f>oyia 9 from c Karov, 
44 a liuudred,” aud <f>ovcva>, 44 to kill ”). A solemn sac¬ 
rifice offered by the Messenians to Zeus, when any 
of them had killed a hundred enemies. Aristome- 
nes is said to have offered up this sacrifice three 
times iu the course of the Messenian wars against 
Sparta (Pausan. iv. 19). 

Hecatomp&lia ('Excrro/iiroXir). An epithet given 
to Crete, from the hundred cities which it once 
contained (Horn. II. ii. 649). The same epithet was 
also applied to Laconia. The greater part of these, 
however, were probably, like the demes of Attica, 
not larger than villages. 

Hecatompyios (e KarofiirvXos, “Hundred¬ 
gated”). (1) An epithet often applied to Thebes 
in Egypt. See Thebae. (2) A city of Parthia near 
the centre of the country and once the capital. 

Hec&ton ( f E«car<uv). A Stoic philosopher of 
Rhodes who studied under Panaetius and wrote 
numerous works now lost. 

Hecatoncheire8 (*EK<mfyx«*p«r, 44 the hundred¬ 
handed ones”). In Hesiod these are three giants, 
each with fifty arms and a hundred hands, sons of 
Uranus and Gaea. Their names are Briareds, Cot- 
tus, and Gyes. Owiug to their-bostile attitude to 
him, their father kept them imprisoned iu the bow¬ 
els of the earth; but on the advice of Gaea, the 
gods of Olympus summoned them from their pris¬ 
on to lend assistance agaiust the Titans, and, after 
their victory, set them to watch the Titans, who 
had been thrown into Tartarus. Homer mentions 
Briareos, called by men Aegaeon. as the son of Po¬ 
seidon, and mightier than his father (II. i.). 

Heca tonnes! (‘Exaroi/yiprot). The Hundred 
Islands; the name of a group of small islands 
between Lesbos and the coast of Aeolis (Herod, i. 
151). 

Hector (*Erra>p). The sou of Priam and Heco- 
ba and the most valiant of all the Trojan chiefs 
that fought against the Greeks. He married An¬ 
dromache, daughter of Eetion, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Astyanax. Hector was ap- 
pointed commander of all the Trojan forces, and 
for a long period proved the bulwark of his native 
city. He was not only the bravest aud most pow¬ 
erful, but also the most amiable, of his country¬ 
men, and particularly distinguished himself in his 
conflicts w-ith Aiax, Diomede, and many other of 
the most formidable leaders. The fates had de¬ 
creed that Troy should never be destroyed as long 
as Hector lived. The Greeks, therefore, after the 
death of Patroclus, who had fallen by Hector’s 
hand, made a powerful effort under the command 
of Achilles; and, by the intervention of Athene, 
who assumed the form of DeTphobus, and urged 
Hector to encounter the Grecian chief, contrary to 
the remonstrances of Priam and Hecuba, their ef¬ 
fort was crowned with success. Hector fell, and 
his death accomplished the overthrow of his fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom. The dead body of the Trojan war¬ 
rior was attached to the chariot of Achilles, and 
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insultingly dragged away to the Grecian fleet; 
and thrice every day, for the space of twelve 
days, was it also dragged by the victor aronnd 
the tomb of Patroclus (II. xxii. 399 foil.; xxiv. 
14 foil.). During all this time the corpse of Hec¬ 
tor was shielded from dogs and birds, and pre¬ 
served from corruption, by the united care of 
Aphroditd and Apollo. The body was at last ran¬ 
somed by Priam, who went in person for this pur¬ 
pose to the tent of Achilles. Splendid obsequies 
were rendered to the deceased, and with these the 
action of the Iliad terminates. Vergil makes Achil¬ 
les to have dragged the corpse of Hector thrice 
round the walls of Troy (Aen. i. 483). Homer, 
however, is silent on this point. According to 
the latter, Hector fled thrice round the city-walls 
before engaging with Achilles; and, after he 
was slain, his body was immediately attached 
to the car of the victor, and dragged away 
as stated above. The incident, therefore, al¬ 
luded to by Vergil must have been borrowed 
from one of the Cyclic poets, or perhaps some tragic 
writer. 

Heoi&ba (EKafft)). The daughter of Dymas, a 
Phrygian prince (or, according to others, of Cis- 
seus, a Thracian king, while others, again, made 
her the daughter of the river-god 8angarius and 
Metopd). She was the second wife of Priam, king 
of Troy (Apollod. iii. 12, 6), and bore him nineteen 
children (II. xxiv. 496), of whom the chief were 
Hector, Paris, Delphobra, Helenus, Troilus, Poli- 
tes, Polydorus, Cassandra, Creflsa, and Polyxena. 
Wheu she was pregnant with Paris (q. v.), she 
dreamed that she brought into the world a burn¬ 
ing torch, which reduced her husband’s palace and 
all Troy to ashes. On her telling this dream to 
Priam, he sent for his son Aesacus, by a former 
wife Arisbd, the daughter of Merops, who had 
been reared and taught to interpret dreams by 
his grandfather. Aesacus declared that the child 
would be the ruiu of his country, and recommended 
him to expose it. As soon as born, the babe was 
given to a servant to .be left on Ida to perish; but 
the attempt proved a fruitless one, and the predic¬ 
tion of the soothsayer was fulfilled. After the ruin 
of Troy and the death of Priam, Hecuba fell to 
the lot of Odysseus, and embarked with the cou- 
querors for Greece. The fleet, however, was de¬ 
tained off the coast of the Thracian Chersonese by 
the appearance of the spectre of Achilles ou the 
summit of his tomb, demanding to be honoured 
with a new offering. Polyxena was, in conse¬ 
quence, torn from Hecuba and immolated by Ne- 
optolemus on the grave of his father. The grief of 
the mother was increased by the sight of the dead 
body of her son Polydorus, washed upon the shore, 
who had been cruelly slain by Polymestor, kiug of 
Thrace, to whose care Priam had consigned him. 
Bent on revenge, Hecuba managed, by artifice, to 
get Polymestor aud his two childreu in her power, 
and, by the aid of her fellow-captives, she effected 
the murder of bis sons, and then put out the eyes 
of the father. This act drew upon her the ven¬ 
geance of the Thracians: they assailed her with 
darts and showers of stones; and, in the act of 
biting a stone with impotent rage, she was sud¬ 
denly metamorphosed into a dog (Ovid, Met. xiii. 
429 foil.). Hyginus says that she threw herself 
into the sea (Fab. Ill), while Servius states that 
she was changed into a dog when on the point of 
casting herself into the waters (Ad Aen. iii. 6). 


The story of Hecuba forms the subject of a play 
by Euripides (q. v.). 

Hecj^ra ('Ekv/xz). “The Mother-in-Law.” A 
comedy of Terence, based upon a Greek original 
of authorship now unknown. It has little or no 
plot, and seems to be an attempt at a new style 
of dramatic writing. Hence it was unpopular 
with Roman audiences, and did not get a success¬ 
ful hearing until b.c. 160, on its third production, 
five years after it was first put on the stage. Sep¬ 
arate editions by Spengel (Berlin, 1879), Stamen 
(London, 1886), and Benoist and Psichari, 2d ©d. 
(Paris, 1887). 8ee Terentius. 

Hedna (Ibva). See Matrimoxium. 

Hegemon (Hyrfpmw). A native of Thasos and 
author of satyric dramas in the age of Alcibiade* 
who was his friend, and managed to get him freed 
from au accusation that had been brought against 
him. A parody by this poet, entitled lYyampn- 
g/a, was being presented when the news arrived 
of the defeat of Nicias in Sicily. This Hegemon 
was called Phacd (<f>a$aj, “lentil”), conferred on 
him as a nickname. He wrote also a comedy en¬ 
titled Qikivva. 

Hegemdnd ('Hytpovrj). See Cha rites. 

Hegemonia (^ycpowo, “leadership ”). A Greek 
name for the supremacy of States, and with it the 
direction, more or less absolute, of the business, 
of the confederacy. In the language of Athenian 
law ffyffiopia meant the presidency in the courts^ 
which belonged in different cases to different offi¬ 
cials. Their business was to receive the charge^ 
make the arrangements for the trial, and preside 
while it was going on. 

Hegeai&nax ('Hyiprtdvaj). A Greek writer, a 
native of Alexandria - Troas, and contemporary 
with Antiocbus the Great, by whom he was pat¬ 
ronized. He was the author of an historical 
work and iudnlged also in poetic composition, 
having written a poem entitled ra TpvixcL, “ Trajan 
Affairs.” Some ascribed to him the Cyprian Epic. 
He was likewise a writer of tragedies; and, ac¬ 
cording to Athenaeus, from whom these partko- 
lars are obtained, was also a tragic actor, baring 
improved and strengthened his voice, which was 
uaturally weak, by abstaining for eighteen years 
from eating figs. 

Hegeaiaa CHyrja-ias). (1) A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sipylus in the firat half of the 
third century B.c. He was the founder of what 
was termed the Asiatic style of oratory. See 
Rhetorics. (2) A famous Cyrenaic philosopher 
who flourished about B.c. 340, and kuown as n«un- 
Oavarot from his arguments in favor of suicide. Sea 
Cyrenaici. (3) A statuary who is thought to 
have wrought the figures of the Dioscuri on the 
Capitol at Rome. He is probably the same as 
Hegias, supposed by some to be another person. 

Hegeslnus ('Hyrjaiyovs) of Pergamum. The suc¬ 
cessor of Evander and the immediate predecessor 
of Carneades in the chair of the Academy, flour¬ 
ished about B.c. 185. 

Hegeaippus (' Hyrj enmros ). An Athenian orator 
and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to whose po¬ 
litical party he belonged. The grammarians as¬ 
cribe to him the oration on Halonesus, which baa 
come down to us under the name of Demosthenes. 

Hegetoria. See Plynteria. 
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Hegias. See Hegesias. 

Heinsius. (1) Daniel (Daniel Heins), a distin¬ 
guished scholar of the so-called “Dutch Renais¬ 
sance.” He was born at Ghent, June 9th, 1580. 
In 1594 he entered the University of Francken to 
perfect himself iu Greek, having already won no¬ 
tice by his scholarship. Soon after he settled at 
Leyden, where he spent the remainder of his life, 
associated with such men as Joseph Scaliger, 
Douza, and Paulus Merula. In 1602 he was made 
Professor of Latin at the University, iu 1605 Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek, and in 1607 University Librarian. 
He died at the Hague, February 25th, 1655. 

His works include editions of 8ilius Italicus 
(1600), Hesiod (1603), Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus (1604), Horace (1610), Aristotle and Seneca 
(1611), Tereuce (1618), Livy (1620), Ovid (1629), and 
the Epistolae of Joseph Scaliger (1627). He also 
published three volumes of original Latin poems 
—Iambi (1602), Elegiae (1603), Poemata (1605)—and 
poems iu Dutch and Latin (1604). See L. Miiller, 
Geschichte d. class. Philologie in den Niedei'landen , 
pp. 38 foil. (Leipzig, 1869). 

(2) His son Nikolaes was also a scholar of 
much distinction (born 1620, died 1681). He spent 
the greater part of his life in travel for the purpose 
of studying and collating classical MSS. He pub¬ 
lished editions of Ovid (1652 ; 3d ed. 1661), Pater¬ 
culus (1678), and Valerius Flaccus (1680). 

Heir. See Heres. 

Helciarius. One who tows a vessel against the 
stream by a tow-line ( helciyrfn) (Mart. iv. 64,22), as 
shown by the annexed illustration, which repre¬ 
sents a vessel laden with corn and oil towed by 
two grotesque figures. 



Helciaril. (From a Mosaic found at Lerida, Spain.) 

Helena ('EXcV ?7 ). (1) The beantifnl daughter of 
Zens and Leda, the wife of Tyndareos of Sparta. i 
She was sister of the Dioscuri and of Clytaerouestra.J 
The post-Homeric story represented her as carried j 
off, while still a maiden, by Theseus, to the Attic 
fortress of Aphidnae, where she bore him a daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia. She was afterwards set free by her 
brothers, who took her back to Sparta. She was 
wooed by a number of suitors, and at length gave 
her hand to Menelatts, by whom she became the | 
mother of one child, Hermion& In the absence 
of her husband she was seduced and carried away | 
to Troy by Paris, the son of Priam, takiug with her 
great treasures. This was the origin of the Trojan 
War. The Trojans, in spite of the calamity she 
had brought upon them, loved her for her beauty, 
and refused to restore her to her husband. She, 
however, lamented the folly of her youth, and 
yearned for her home, her husband, and her daugh¬ 
ter. After the death of Paris she was wedded to 
De!phobu8, assisted the Greeks at the taking of 
Troy, and betrayed Delphobus into Menelatts’s 
bands. With Menelatts she finally returned to , 
25* 



Helen and Paris. (Naples Museum.) 


Sparta after eight years’ wandering, and lived 
thenceforth with him in happiness and concord. 

According to another story, mainly current after 
the time of Stesichorus, Paris carried off to Troy 
not the real Helen, but a phantom of her created 
by Her6. The real Helen was wafted through 
the air by Hermes, and bronght to King Pro¬ 
teus in Egypt, whence, after the destruction 
of Troy, she was taken home by Menelatts. 
(See Herod, ii. 112-120.) After the death of 
Menelatts she was, according to one story, 
driven from Sparta by her step-sons, and fled 
' thereupon to Rhodes to her friend Polyxo, who 
hanged her on a tree. Another tradition rep¬ 
resented her as living after death iu wedlock 
with Achilles on the island of Leuc6. She was 
worshipped as the goddess of beauty in a 
special sanctuary at Therapn6 in Laconia, 
where a festival was held in her honour. She 
was also invoked, like her brothers the Dio¬ 
scuri, as a tutelary deity of sailors. (See Dio¬ 
scuri.) 

In the Iliady Helen is apparently regarded as 
one who is not responsible for the ruin that she 
works, two passages seeming to imply that she 
was carried off by force (ii. 356 and 390). In the 
Odyssey she is also excused by the fact that she 
sins because a god has so willed it. (Cf. Odyss. 
xxiii. 222). Mr. Gladstone in his Homeric studies 
even regards her as not only a type of womanly 
loveliness, but of almost Christian penitence as 
well! The story of Helen has received a spleudid 
setting in the genius of poets of every age. She 
is the most famous woman of all antiquity. In 
Goethe’s Faust (pt. ii.) she is allegorically intro¬ 
duced as typifying the classical spirit of beauty. 
Iu English, see the Hellenics of Walter Savage 
Landor, Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women , and 
Andrew Lang’s poem Helen of Troy f with the ap¬ 
pended essay. 

(2) Fla via Iulia, commonly known in ecclesias¬ 
tical history by the name of St. Helena, the first wife 
of Constantius Chlorus. She was born of obscure 
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parents, in a village called Drepanum, in Bithynia, | 
which was afterwards raised by her son Constan¬ 
tine to the rauk of a city, under the name of Helen- j 
•opolis. Her hnsband Constantius, on being made 
-Caesar by Diocletian and Maximian (a.d. 292), re¬ 
pudiated Helena, and married Theodora, daughter 
♦of Maximian. Helena withdrew into retirement 
until her son Constantine, having become emperor, 
called his mother to court, and gave her the title 
of Augusta. He also supplied her with large sums 
of mouey, which she employed in building aud en¬ 
dowing churches, and in relieving the poor. About 
a.d. 325 she set out on a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
and, having explored the site of Jerusalem, she 
thonght that she had discovered the sepulchre of 
Jesus, and also the cross on which he died. With 
it she is said to have found the crosses of the two 
thieves, and to have learned which was the true 
one by the miracle it wrought in restoring to health 
a sick person to whose bedside it was carried. She- 
built a church on the spot supposed to be that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which has continued to be 
venerated by that name to the present day. She 
also built a church at Bethlehem, in honour of the 
nativity of the Saviour. From Palestine she re¬ 
joined her son at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, where 
she expired, in the year 327, at a very advanced 
age. She is numbered by the Roman Church 
among the saints, and her festival is August 18th. 

Helena (EXturj). A deserted and rugged island 
in the Aegean, opposite to Thoricus, and extend¬ 
ing from that parallel to Sunium. It received 
its name from the circumstance of Paris having 
landed on it, as was said, iu company with Heleu, 
when they were fleeing from Sparta (Pliuy, H. X. 
i v. 12; Mela, ii. 7). Strabo, who follows Artemido- 
rns, conceived it to be the Cranae of Homer (JI. 
iii. 444). Pliuy calls it Macris. The modern name ] 
is Macronisi. 

Heldnus ("EXci'or )• A famous soothsayer, son 
of Priam and Hecuba, and the only one of their 
sons who survived the siege of Troy. He was so 
chagrined, according to some, at having failed to 
obtain Helen in marriage after the death of Paris 
that he retired to Mount Ida, and was there, by 
the advice of Calchas, surprised and carried away 
to the Grecian camp by Odysseus. Among other 
predictions, Heleuus declared that Troy could not 
be taken unless Philoctetes (q. v.) could be prevailed 
to quit his retreat and repair to the siege. After 
the destruction of Troy, he, together with Androm¬ 
ache, fell to the share of Pyrrhus, whose favour he 
conciliated by deterring him from sailing with the 
rest of the Greeks, who (as he foretold) would be ex¬ 
posed to a severe tempest on leaving the Trojan 
shore. Pyrrhus not only manifested his gratitude 
by giving him Andromache in marriage, but nomi¬ 
nated him as his successor in the kingdom of Epirus, 
to the exclusion of his own son Molossus, who did 
not ascend the throne until after the death of Hel¬ 
euus. A son named Cestrinus was the offspring of 
the nnion of Heleuus with Andromache (Verg. Aen. 
iii. 294 foil.). 

Helep51ia (fXtnoXis). Literally, “destroyer of 
citiesthe name given to an engine invented by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (q. v.) for besieging fortified 
places, consisting of a square tower placed upon 
wheels, and run up to the height of niue stories, 
each of which was furnished with machines for 
battering and discharging projectiles of enormous 


size aud weight (Diod. Sic. xx. 48, 91; Vitrnv. x. 
22; Ammian. xxiii. 4, 10). See Demetrius, p. 485. 

Heli&dea ('HXid&cr) and Heli&dae ('HXuz&u). 
(1) The daughters of Helios (the Sun) audClymend. 
They were three iu number—Lampetid, Phaethusa, 
aud Phoebe; or seven, according to Hyginus— 
Meropd, Helid, Aegld, Lam petit-, Phoebe, Aethria, 
and Dioxippd. They were so afflicted at the death 
of their brother Phaethou (see Phaethon) that 
they were changed by the gods into poplars, and 
their tears into amber, on the banks of the river 
Po (Ovid, Met. ii. 340; Hyg. Fab. 154). (2) Children 

of Helios and the nymph Rhodus. They were 
seven in number, and were fabled to have been 
the first inhabitants of the island of Rhodes. See 
Rhodus. 

Heliaea. See Dicasterion; Dicastes. 

Heliastae ('HAtaoTm). See Dicastes. 

Helled (*EXtioj). (1) Another name for the Ursa 
Maior, or “ Greater Bear.” (See Arctos.) (2) One 
of the chief cities of Achaia, situated on the shore 
of the Siuus Corinthiacns, near Bura (Herod, i. 146). 
It was celebrated for the temple and worship of 
Poseidon, thence called Heliconius. Here, also, the 
general meeting of the Ionians was convened, while 
yet in the possession of Aegialns, and the festival 
which then took place is supposed to have resem¬ 
bled that of the Panionia, which they instituted 
afterwards in Asia Minor (Pausan. vii.24). A tre¬ 
mendous influx of the sea, caused by a violent earth¬ 
quake, overwhelmed aud completely destroyed Hel- 
icd two years before the battle of Leuctra, B.c. 373. 
The details of this catastrophe will be found in 
Pausauias (vii. 24) aud Aelian (Hist. Anim . xi. 19). 
Eratosthenes, as Strabo reports, beheld the site 
of this ancient city, and he was assured by sail¬ 
ors that the bronze statue of Poseidon was still 
visible beneath the waters, holding an hippocam¬ 
pus, or sea-horse, in his hand, and that it formed 
a dangerous shoal for their vessels. Two thou¬ 
sand workmen were afterwards sent by theAchae- 
ans to recover the dead bodies, but without suc¬ 
cess. 

Helicon ('EXucvv). (1) A famous mountain in 
Boeotia, near the Gulf of Corinth. It was sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, who were thence called 
Heliconiades. This mountain was famed for the 
purity of its air, the abundance of its water, its 
fertile valleys, the density of its shades, and the 
beauty of the venerable trees which clothed its 
sides. On the summit was the grove of the Muses, 
where these divinities had their statues, and where 
also were statues of Apollo and Hermes, of Bacchus 
by Lysippus, of Orpheus, and of famous poets and 
musicians (Pausan. ix. 30). A little below the 
grove was the fountain of Aganippd. The source 
Hippoorend (q. v.) was about twenty stadia above 
the grove. It is said to have burst forth when the 
horse Pegasus struck his hoof into the ground 
(Pausan. ix. 31), whence its name, imrov 
These two springs supplied two small rivers 
named Olmius and Permessus, which, after nuiting 
their waters, flowed into the lake Copals, near 
Haliartus. The modern name of Helicon is Palae- 
ovouni, and of Hippocrend, Kryopcgadi, or “cold 
spring.” (2) A river of Macedonia, near Diana, the 
same, according to Pausauias (ix. 30), with the 
Bnphyrus. 

Heliconiftdea. A name giveu to the Muses, from 
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tlieir fabled residence on Mount Helicon, which was 
sacred to them (Lncret. iii. 1050). 

Heliocaminus. Be© Domus, p. 552. 

Heliodorus (*HXtodwpor). (1) A Greek poet, from 
whom sixteen hexameters are cited by Stobaeus 
(Serin. 98), containing a description of that part 
of Campania situated between the Lucrine Lake 
and Pnteoli, and where Cicero had a country res¬ 
idence. Some suppose him to have been the same 
with the rhetorician Heliodorus mentioned by Hor¬ 
ace (Sat. i. 5. 2), as one of the companions of his 
journey to Brundisinm. (2) An Athenian physi¬ 
cian, of whom Galen makes mention, and who also 
wrote a didactic poem, under the title of ’ Airokvruca , 
** Justification,” of which Galen cites seven hex¬ 
ameters. (3) A native of Larissa, who left a trea¬ 
tise ou optics, under the title of Kf<fmkaia rap 
*OirrucS>v t which is scarcely anything more than an 
abridgment of the optical work ascribed to Euclid. 
He cites the optics of Ptolemy. The time when he 
flourished is uncertain; from the manner, however, 
in which he speaks of Tiberias, it is probable that 
he lived a long time after that emperor. Oriba- 
sius has preserved for us a fragment of auother 
work of Heliodorus, which treats of the jco^X/ar, a 
machine furnished with a screw for drawing water. 
(4) A Greek romance-writer, who was born at Emesa 
in Phoenicia, and flourished under the emperors 
Theodosius and Arcadius at the close of the fourth 
century. He was raised to the dignity of a bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly. Heliodorus is best known 
as the author of a Greek romance, entitled Al0io- 
Trued, being the history of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
the latter a daughter of a king of Aethiopia. It is 
in ten books. This work was unknown in the West 
until a soldier of Anspach, under the Margrave 
Casimir of Brandenburg, assisting at the pillage 
of the library of Matthias Corviuus, at Buda, in 
1526, being attracted by the rich binding of a man¬ 
uscript, earned it off. He sold the prize afterwards 
to Vinceut Obsopaeus, who published it at Basle 
in 1534. This was the celebrated romance of Helio¬ 
dorus. Poetry, battles, piracies, and recognitions 
fill up the piece; there is no picture of the 
miud, no attempt at character-drawing carried ou 
with the development of the action. The Incidents 
point to no particular era of society, although one 
may perceive, from the tone of sentiment through¬ 
out, that the struggle had commenced between 
the spirit of Christianity and the grossness of 
pagan idolatry. Egypt is neither ancient Egypt, 
uor the Egypt of the Ptolemies, nor the Egypt of 
the Homans. Athens is neither Athens free nor 
Athens conquered—in short, there is no individual¬ 
ity either in the places or persons; and the vague 
pictures of the French romances of the seventeenth 
•century give scarcely a caricatured idea of the 
model from which they were drawn. Various edi¬ 
tions have been published of the romance of Helio¬ 
dorus. The best are those of Bekker (1855) and 
Hirschig, in his Erotici Scriptores (1856). There is 
an English translation by Smith (Loudon, 1856). 
See, also, Dunlop, History of Fiction , pp. 18-24 (3d 
ed. 1845), where an analysis of the novel is given ; 
Chauvin, Les Romanciers Grecs et Latins , ch. viii. 
(1862); Rohde, Der grieckische Roman (1876); and 
the article Novels and Romances. 

Heliogab&lua. See Elagabalus. 

Heliopdlis ('HX(ovrroXtr). (1) A famous city of 
Egypt, situated a little to the east of the apex 


of the Delta, not far from modern Cairo. In He¬ 
brew it is styled On or Aun. In the Septuagint 
it is called Heliopolis, or City of the Sun; in Jere¬ 
miah (xliii. 13), Beth Shemim—i. e. domus solis. 
Herodotus also mentions it by this name, and 
speaks of its inhabitants as being the wisest aud 
most ingenious of all the Egyptians (ii. 3). Ac¬ 
cording to Berosus, this was the city of Moses. It 
was also a place of resort for all the Greeks who 
visited Egypt for instruction. Hither came He¬ 
rodotus, Plato, Eudoxus, and others, and secured 
much of the learning which they afterwards dis¬ 
seminated among their own countrymeu. Plato, 
in particular, resided here three years. Manetho 
(q. v.), the historian, was also here as a priest. The 
city was built, according to Strabo, on a long, ar¬ 
tificial mound of earth, so as to be out of reach 
of the inundations of the Nile. It had an oracle 
of Apollo and a famous Temple of the Sun. In this 
temple was fed and adored the sacred ox Mnevis, 
as Apis was at Memphis. This city was laid waste 
with fire and sword by Cambyses, and its chapter 
of priests all slaughtered. Strabo saw it in a de¬ 
serted state and shorn of all its splendour. He¬ 
liopolis was famed also for its fountain of excellent 
water, which still remains, and gave rise to the 
subsequent Arabic name of the place, Ain Shems, 
or the Fountain of the Sun. The modern name is 
Matareieh, or cool water. A solitary obelisk of 
red granite is all that remains at the preseut day 
of this once celebrated place; and the two obe¬ 
lisks known as 11 Cleopatra’s Needles ” were origi¬ 
nally brought from Heliopolis to Alexandria. (See 
Alexandria.) (2) A celebrated city of Syria, thir¬ 
ty-five miles northwest of Damascus, and southwest 
of Emesa, ou the opposite side of the Orontes. Its 
Grecian name, Heliopolis (‘HXtovrroXtr), “ City of 
the Sun,” is merely a translation of the native 
term Baalbek, which appellation the ruins at the 
present day retain. [See illustration on the fol¬ 
lowing page.] Heliopolis was famed for its Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun (Baal), erected by Antoninus Pius, 
though by the natives now ascribed to Solo¬ 
mon; and the ruins of this celebrated pile still 
attest its former magnificence. Of these the most 
notable are the Great Temple, a rectangular build¬ 
ing 200 feet by 162, with a peristyle of 54 Corinthian 
columus; a smaller temple called the Temple of 
Iupiter-; and a circular building of fine proportions 
long used as a Greek Church. Heliopolis was 
made a Roman colony by Iulius Caesar, and was 
garrisoned under Augustus. Later it was pillaged 
by the Arabs aud by Timur (a.d. 1400), and since 
that time has gradually decayed. It is now only 
a wretched hamlet of a few hundred inhabitants. 
See Wood and Dawkins, Ruins of Baalbec (1757); 
Cassas, Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie (1799); and 
Renan, Mission de Phtnicie (1864). 

Helios (*HXior). In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of the Titan Hyperion (whose name he 
bears in Homer) and the Titaness Thea; broth¬ 
er of SeleuS (the Moon) and Eos (Dawn). The 
poets apply the name Titan to him in partic¬ 
ular, as the offspring of Titans. He is represent¬ 
ed as a strong and beautiful god, in the bloom of 
youth, with gleaming eyes and waving locks, and a 
crown of rays upon his head. In the morning he 
rises from a lovely bay of the Ocean in the farthest 
East, where the ^Ethiopians dwell. To give light 
to gods and meu he climbs the vault of heaven iu 
a chariot drawn by four snow-white horses, breath- 
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ing light and fire; their names are Eoos, Aetliiops, 
Bronte, and Sterop6. In the evening he sinks 
with his chariot into the Ocean, and while he 
sleeps is carried round along the northern border 
of the earth to the East again in a golden boat, 


places, among which may be mentioned Corinth 
and Elis. The island of Rhodes was entirely con¬ 
secrated to him. Here an annual festival (*AX«i> 
was held during the summer iu his honour, with 
chariot-racing and contests of music and gymnaa- 
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shaped like a bowl, the work of Hephaestus. He 
is called Phaetliou, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses; he is the All-seer (Panoptes), because 
his rays penetrate everywhere. He is revealer of 
all that is done on earth; it is he who told He¬ 
phaestus of the intrigue of Ares and Aphrodite, and 
showed Demeter who had carried off her daughter. 
He was accordingly invoked as a witness to oaths 
and solemn protestations. 

On the island of Trinacria (Sicily) he had seven 
flocks of sheep and 9even herds of cattle, fifty in 
each. It was his pleasure, on his daily journey, to 
look down upon them. Their numbers were not to 
be increased or diminished; for if this was done, his 
wrath was terrible. (See Odysseus.) In the 700 
sheep and oxen the ancients recognized the 700 
days and nights of the lunar year. The flocks were 
tended by Phaethnsa (the goddess of light) aud 
Lampeti6 (the goddess of shiniug), his daughter by 
Neaera. By the ocean Nymph Pcrs6 or Persels he 
was father of Aeetes, Circ6, and Pasipliae, by etymo¬ 
ns the father of Phaetbon, and Augeas was also 
accounted his sou. His childreu had the gleaming 
eyes of their father. 

After the time of Euripides, or thereabouts, the 
all-seeing Sun-god was identified with Apollo, the 
god of prophecy. Helios was worshipped in many 


tics; and four consecrated horses were thrown into 
the sea as a sacrifice to him. In B.c. 278 a colossal 
bronze statue by Chares of Lindus was erected to 
him at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes. 
(See Colossus.) Herds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. White 
animals, and especially white horses, were sacred 
to him; among the birds the cock, and among 
trees the white poplar. See, in English literature^ 
the poem by Keats, Hyperion , and the first book 
of W. S. Laudor^ Gebir. 

The Latin poets identified Helios with the Sa¬ 
bine deity Sol, who had an ancient place of wor¬ 
ship on the Quirinal at Rome, and a public sacrifice 
ou the 8th of August; but it was the iutroductiou of 
the ritual of Mithras which first brought the worship 
of the sun into prominence in Rome. See Mithras. 

Hell. See Hades. 

Hellanicus (*EXAaiH«dr). One of the Greek lo- 
gographi or chroniclers, born at Mitylend iu Les¬ 
bos about B.c. 490. He is said to have lived till 
the age of eighty-five, and to have gone ou writing 
until after B.c. 406. In the course of his loug life 
he composed a series of works on genealogy, cho- 
rography, and chronology, of which the fragment* 
are collected by C. and Th. Miiller (Paris, 1841)- 
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He was the first writer who attempted to introduce 
41 systematic chronological arrangement into the 
traditional periods of Qreek, and especially Athe¬ 
nian, history and mythology. His theories of the 
.ancient Attic chronology were accepted down to 
the time of Eratosthenes (q. v.). See Logographi. 

Hellanodlcae (EXXavobUm). Judges in the Olym¬ 
pian and Nemean Games. See Nrmea ; Olympia. 

Hellas (‘EXXdr). A name originally given to a 
-district and city of Thessaly in the division Phthi- 
-otis (Horn. II. ii. 684), then further extended to the 
whole of Thessaly, and finally adopted as a geu- 
-eral appellation for all Greece. Hellas is a penin¬ 
sula, the easternmost of the three that project from 
the south of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Its western coast is rough and mountainous, while 
its eastern shores abound in gulfs, bays, aud har¬ 
bours. From this geographical cause Greece for a 
Jong time knew little or nothing of Italy aud the 
West, but sustained very close relations, political 
4 iud commercial, with the countries of Asia Minor 
—a fact of immense importance iu her historical 
-development. Because of her long line of coast, 
•she first received, in great measure, the quicken¬ 
ing which comes from immigration and the con¬ 
tact with new ideas that inevitably follows; so 
that Greece, largely by reason of her physical con¬ 
formation and position, most readily responded 
to the influences of oriental culture, and thus be¬ 
came the cradle of European civilization. 

Hellas is divided into two parts by the Gulf of 
Corinth, which would have completely severed 
them were it not for the narrow Isthmus of Cor¬ 
inth. This, until it was out by the modern canal 
«<August, 1893), united the southern division (Pelo¬ 
ponnesus) with the northern (Hellas Proper). Hel¬ 
las as a whole is marked off from the rest of Europe 
by a mountain chain, an extension of the Balkans, 
knowu in ancient times as the Haemus. From 
this range rau the chains from north-northwest to 
south-southeast, which form the skeleton of Greece. 
What may be called the backbone of the country 
is the range that first separates Illyria from Mace¬ 
donia and Epirus from Thessaly, and then con¬ 
tinues down through the whole peninsula. The 
most important single chain is Piudus (7111 feet), 
with its branch Othrys. Various siugle peaks 
are Olympus in Thessaly (9750 feet), Ossa, Peliou, 
Tymphrestus (7606 feet), Parnassus (8036 feet), and 
Helicon, all iu Hellas Proper; with Cyllend, Aro- 
ania, and Erymauthus iu the Peloponnesus, whose 
two important spurs are the Taygetus and Parnon, 
The Ioniau Isles, Corcyra, Cepballeuia, Leucas, and 
Zacynthus, off the western coast, follow the same 
direction as the mountaiu chains of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus aud the mainland. 

The rivers of Greece are small streams, little 
more than brooks, flowing usually south or west. 
In Hellas Proper there are four principal rivers, 
all having their source ou Mount Lacuion of the 
Piudus range. The Aoiis flows into the Adriatic, 
the Pencils and Haliacmon into the Thermaic Gulf, 
and the Acheloiis into the Gulf of Patrae. In the 
Peloponnesus, the important streams rise uear the 
north of Taygetus, the Eurotas flowing south and 
the Alpheus west. 

The Hellenes were a branch of the family to 
which most of the European peoples belong, and 
which is variously described as Aryau, Iudo-Ger- 
uiauic, and Iudo-Europeau, whose origiual home is 


uncertain, being by some placed in Asia and by 
others in Europe. (See Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages.) It is generally held, however, that the 
original inhabitants of Greece entered it from the 
north at a very remote period, probably during 
the Stone Affe; that they were in the nomadic 
stage of development; and that they came on in 
successive waves of immigration, each of which 
poshed farther south the people who had already 
preceded it. Even after the whole of Hellas had 
been covered by these early tribes, succeeding 
waves followed, overspreading the territory occu¬ 
pied by others. Such a wave of later immigra¬ 
tion was that which is kuown to the legendary 
historians as “the return of the Heraclidae.” 
(See Heraclidae.) This pressure from behiud 
had the effect of driving out mauy who had settled 
in the mainland into the adjacent islands, and ul¬ 
timately to far distaut lands, such as the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Sicily, the shore of the Euxine, and the 
north of Africa. Hellas in its wider sense is, there¬ 
fore, to be understood of the united settlements 
of Hellenes in all parts of the then known world, 
and it was in this sense that the Hellenes them¬ 
selves understood it, since to them the word al¬ 
ways had an ethuic rather than a territorial sig¬ 
nificance. The name "E XXrjuts in Homer refers 
only to the Thessalian people mentioned above; 
and in fact the Homeric poems have no general 
designation for the Greeks as a whole. They are 
called Dana! (Aavao Q, Argivi (Apyttot), and Achaei 
(*A xatoi)t and it was uot much before the time of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Scylax that the terms 
*EXAdr aud "EAXtywr received their full extension 
of meaning. The Orientals spoke of the Greeks 
as “ Ioniaus ”; the Italians called them .Graeci, 
from one of the ancient tribes of Epirus, the Tpai- 
Koi —a word older than *EAA rjvts f but disused and 
then revived by Sophocles, according to Eustathius 
(ad Horn. II. p. 890,14; cf. Hesych. i. p. 854; Steph. 
Byz. s. h. v.; and Tzetzes, schol. to Lycophron’s 
Alexandra). 

On the Greek language, see Dialects ; on the 
art, see Architectura ; Caelatura ; Pictura ; 
Statu aria Ars ; on the religion, see Mysteria ; 
Mythologia; Religio. A brief description of 
each of the divisions of Greece will be found un¬ 
der their respective titles. 

The time which elapsed from the appearance of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly to the siege of Troy is 
usually known by the name of the Heroic Age. 
Thucydides informs us (i. 4) that the commence¬ 
ment of Grecian civilization is to be dated from 
the reign of Minos of Crete, who acquired a naval 
power and cleared the Aegeau Sea of pirates. 
Among the most celebrated heroes of this period 
were Belleropbon aud Perseus, whose adventures 
were laid in the East; Theseus, the king of Ath¬ 
ens ; and Heracles. Tradition also preserved the 
account of expeditious undertaken by several 
chiefs united together, such as that of the Argo¬ 
nauts, of the Seven against Thebes, aud of the 
siege of Troy. See Trojan War. 

It is learned from Thucydides (i. 12) that the popu¬ 
lation of Greece was in a very unsettled Btate for 
some time after the Trojan War. Of the various 
migrations which appear to have taken place, the 
most important in their consequences were those 
of the Boeotiaus from Thessaly into the country 
afterwards called Boeotia, aud of the Doriaus into 
j Peloponnesus. At about the same period the west- 
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oru coast of Asia Minor was colouized by the 
Greeks. The ancient inhabitants of Boeotia, who 
had been driven oat of their homes by the inva¬ 
sion of the Boeotians, together with some Aeo- 
liaus (whence it has acquired the name of the 
Aeolian migration) left Boeotia and settled inLesbos 
and the northwestern corner of Asia Minor. They 
were not long afterwards followed by the Ioniaus, 
who, having been driveu from their abode on the 
Corinth&m Golf, had taken refuge in Attica, whence 
they emigrated to Asia Minor and settled on tbe 
Lydian coast. The southwestern part of the coast 
of Asia Miuor was also colonized at about the same 
period by Dorians. The number of Greek colonies, 
considering the extent of tbe mother country, 
was very great; and the readiness with which 
the Greeks left their homes to settle in foreign 
lands forms a remarkable feature \ of their na¬ 
tional character. In the seventh century before 
Christ the Greek colonies took another directiou : 
Cyrend, in Africa, was founded by the inhabitants 
of Thera, aud the coasts of Sicily and the southern 


part of Italy became studded with so many Greek 
cities that it acquired the name of the Great, 
or Greater, Greece (Magna Graecia). (Ou tbe settle¬ 
ment of the Greek cities in Southern Italy, see 
Lenormant, La Grande Grhce^ 3 vols. [Paris, 1881].) 

The two States of Greece which attained the 
greatest historical celebrity were Sparta and Ath¬ 
ens. The power of Athens was of later growth; 
but Sparta had, from the time of the Dorian con¬ 
quest, taken the lead among the Peloponnesian 
States, a position which she maintained by tbe 
conquest of the fertile country of Messenia, B.c. 
688. Her superiority was probably owing to the 
nature of her political institutions, which are said 
to have been fixed on a firm basis by her celebrat¬ 
ed lawgiver Lycurgns, B.c. 884. At the head of 
the nation were two hereditary kings, but their 
power was greatly limited by a jealous aristocra¬ 
cy. Her territories were also increased by the 
conquest of Tegea iu Arcadia. Athens rose to im¬ 
portance only in the century preceding the Per¬ 
sian Wars; but even in this period her power was 
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not more than a match for the little States of Me- 
garis and Aegina. The city was long harassed by 
ioterual commotions till the time of Solon, B.c. 
594, who was chosen by his fellow - citizens to 
frame a new constitution and a new code of laws, 
to which much of the future greatness of Athens 
must be ascribed. We have already seeu that the 
kingly form of government was prevalent in the 
Heroic Age. But, duriug the period that elapsed 
between the Trojan War and the Persian iuvasiou, 
hereditary political power was abolished in almost 
all the Greek States, with the exception of Sparta, 
aud a republican form of government established 
in its stead. In studying the history of the Greeks, 
one must bear in mind that almost every city 
formed an independent State, and that, with the 
exception of Athens and Sparta, which exacted 
obedience from the other towns of Attica and 
Lacouia respectively, there was hardly any State 
which possessed more than a few miles of terri¬ 
tory. Frequent wars between themselves were 
the almost unavoidable conseqneuce of the exist¬ 
ence of so many small States nearly equal in power. 
The evils which arose from this condition of things 
were partly remedied by the influence of the Am- 
phictyonic Council and by the religious games and 
festivals which were held at fixed periods in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Greece, and during the celebration 
of which no wars were carried on. In the sixth 
century before the Christian era, Greece rapidly 
advanced in knowledge and civilization. Litera¬ 
ture and the fine arts were already cultivated in 
Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus and his 
sous; aud the products of remote countries were 
introduced into Greece by the merchants of Cor¬ 
inth and Aegina. See Commerce. 

This was the most splendid period of Grecian 
history. The Greeks, iu their resistance to the 
Persians, and the part they took in the burning 
of Sardis, b.c. 499, drew* upon them the vengeance 
of Darius. After the reduction of the Asiatic 
Greeks, a Persian army was sent into Attica, but 
was entirely defeated at Marathon, b.c. 490, by the 
Athenians under Miltiades. Ten years afterwards 
the whole power of the"Persian Empire was di¬ 
rected against Greece; an immense array, led in 
person by Xerxes, advanced as far as Attica, and 
received the submission of almost all the Grecian 
States, with the exception of Athens aud Sparta. 
Bat this expedition also failed; the Persian fleet 
was destroyed in the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis; and the land forces were entirely defeat¬ 
ed in the following year, b.c. 479, at Plataea iu Boe- 
otia. Sparta had, previous to the Persian inva¬ 
sion, been regarded by the other Greeks as the first 
power in Greece, and accordingly she obtained the 
supreme command of the army aud fleet in the Per¬ 
sian War. But, during the course of this war, the 
Athenians had made greater sacrifices and had 
shown a greater degree of conrage and patriotism, 
so that after the battle of Plataea a confederacy was 
formed by the Grecian 8tates for carrying on the 
war against the Persians. Sparta was at first 
placed at the head of it; but the allies, disgusted 
with the tyranny of Pausanias (q. v.), the Spartan 
commander, gave the supremacy to Athens. The 
allies, who consisted of the inhabitants of the isl¬ 
ands and coasts of the Aegean Sea, were to furnish 
contributions in money and ships, and the delicate 
task of assessing the amount which each State was 
to pay was assigned to Aristides. The yearly con¬ 


tribution was settled at 460 talents (about $542,- 
800), and Delos was chosen as the common treas¬ 
ury. The Athenians, under the command of Cimon, 
carried on the war vigorously, defeated the Persian 
fleets, and plundered the maritime provinces of 
the Persian Empire. 

During this period the power of Athens rap¬ 
idly increased; she possessed a succession of 
distinguished statesmen—Themistocles, Aristides, 
Cimon, aud Pericles — who all contributed to 
the advancement of her power, though differing 
in their political views. Her maritime greatness 
was founded by Themistocles, her revenues were 
increased by Pericles, and her general prosperity, 
iu connection with other causes, tended to pro¬ 
duce a greater degree of culture than existed in 
any other part of Greece. Literature was culti¬ 
vated, and the arts of architecture and sculpture, 
which were employed to ornament the city, were 
carried to a degree of excellence that has never 
since been surpassed. See Athenae. 

While Athens was advauciug in power, Sparta had 
to maintain a war against the Messenians, who agai n 
revolted, and were joined by a great number of the 
Spartan slaves (b.c. 461-455). But, though Sparta 
made no efforts during this period to restrain the 
Athenian power, it was not because she wanted 
the will, but the means. These, however, were soon 
furnished by the Athenians themselves, who be¬ 
gan to treat the allied States with great tyrauny, 
aud to regard them as subjects, and not as indepen¬ 
dent States in alliance. The tribute was raised 
from 460 to 600 talents, the treasury was removed 
from Delos to Athens, and the decision of all im¬ 
portant suits was referred to the Athenian courts. 
When any State withdrew from the alliance, its 
citizens were considered by the Athenians as reb¬ 
els, and immediately reduced to subjection. The 
dependent States, anxious to throw oif the Athe¬ 
nian dominion, entreated the assistance of Sparta, 
and thus, iu conjunction with other causes, arose 
the war between Sparta aud Athens, which lasted 
for twenty-seven years (B.c. 431-404), and is usu¬ 
ally known as the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). It 
terminated by again placing Sparta at the head 
of all Greece. Soon after the conclusion of this 
war, Sparta eugaged in a contest with the Persian 
Empire, which lasted from b.c. 400 to 394. The 
spleudid successes which Agesilatis, the Spartau 
king, obtained over the Persian troops in Asia 
Minor, and the manifest weakness of the Persian 
Empire, which had been already shown by the 
successful retreat of only ten thousand Greeks 
from the very heart of the Persian Empire (see 
Xenophon), appear to have induced Agesilalls 
to entertain the design of overthrowing the Per¬ 
sian monarchy; but he was obliged to return to 
his native country to defend it against a powerful 
confederacy, which had been formed by the Corin¬ 
thians, Thebans, Argives, Athenians, and Thessa¬ 
lians, for the purpose of throwing off the Spartau 
domiuion. The confederates were not, however, 
successful in their attempt; and the Spartan su¬ 
premacy was again secured for a brief period by a 
general peace, made b.c. 387, usually known by 
the name of the peace of Antalcidas. Ten years 
afterwards, the rupture between Thebes and Spar¬ 
ta began, which led to a general war in Greece, 
and for a short time gave Thebes the hegemony 
of Hellas. The greatness of Thebes was princi¬ 
pally owing to the wisdom and valour of two of 
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her sons—Pelopidas and Epaminondas. After the 
death of Epaminondas at the battle of Man tinea, 
B.c. 362, Thebes again sank to its former obscu¬ 
rity. The Spartan supremacy was, however, 
wholly destroyed, and her power still further 
humbled by the restoration of Messeuia to inde¬ 
pendence, B.c. 369. From the conclusion of this 
war to the reign of Philip of Macedou, Greece re¬ 
mained without any ruling power. It is only nec¬ 
essary here to mention the part which Philip took 
in the Sacred War (q.v.), which lasted ten years (b.c. 
356-346), iu which he appeared as the defender of 
the Amphictyonic Council, and which terminated 
by the conquest of the Phocians. The Athenians, 
urged on by Demosthenes, made an alliance with 
the Thebans for the purpose of resisting Philip; 
but their defeat at Chaeronea, B.c. 388, secured 
for the Macedonian king the supremacy of Greece. 
In the same year a congress of Greciau States was 


ruling power in Greece. The Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues were formed, the former B.c. 284, the latter 
B.c. 281, for the purpose of resisting the Macedo¬ 
nian kings. Macedonia was conquered by the 
Romans B.c. 197, and the Greek States declared in¬ 
dependent. This, however, was merely nominal: 
for they only exchanged the rule of the Macedonian 
kings for that of the Roman people; and in B.c. 
146, Greece was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, called Achaea, though certain cities, such 
as Athens, Delphi, and others, were allowed to have 
the rank of free towns. t The history of Greece, from 
this period, forms part of that of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. See Roma. 

Greece was overrun by the Goths in a.d. 267, 
and again in a.d. 398, under Alaric; and, after 
being occupied by the Crusaders and Venetians, 
at last fell into the hands of the Turks, on the 
conquest of Constantinople; from whom it was 



Country about Athens. (From the painting by A. de Curzon.) 


held at Corinth, in which Philip was chosen gen- 
eral-iu-chief of the Greeks iu a projected war against 
the Persian Empire; but his assassination in B.c. 
336 caused this enterprise to devolve on his sou 
Alexander. See Alexander; Macedonia. 

The conquests of Alexander extended the Gre¬ 
cian influence over the greater part of Asia west 
of the Indus. After his death the dominion of the 
East was contested by his generals, and two pow¬ 
erful empires were permanently established—that 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and the Seleucidae in j 
Syria. The dominions of the early Syrian kings j 
embraced the greater part of Western Asia; but 
their Empire was soon divided into various inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms, such as that of Bactria and 
Pergamus, iu all of which the Greek language was 
spoken, not merely at court, but to a considerable 
extent in the cities. From the death of Alexander 
to the Roman conquest, Macedou remained the 
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(1875); Mahaffy, The Greek World under Roman 
Sway (1890); Freeman, History of Federal Govern¬ 
ment in Greece (2d ed. 1893); Duncker, Hist, of 
Greece (Eng. trans. by Aleyne, 1883; last German 
edition, 1885). Chronology : Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
leniciy 3 vols. (1834-51); Peter, Zeittafeln d. grie- 
chischen Geschichte (1877). In General : Paparrigo- 
ponlo, Histoire de la Civilisation HelUnique (Paris, 
1878); Doling, Hellas (Frankfort, 1876); Felton, 
Greece, Ancient and Modem (Boston, 1880); Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eug. traus. 1895); 
Goll, Kulturbilder a vs Hellas und Bom , 2 vols. 
(1878); Gobi and Koner, The Life of the Greeks 
and Romans , fully illustrated (Eng. trans. 1877; 
last German ed. 1893); Von Falke, Hellas und 
Rom, richly illustrated (Eug. trans. 1882); Scbd- 
lnann, Antiquities of Greece (Eng. trans. 1880); 
Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischqn Plastik, 2 
vols. (1880-82); Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpt¬ 
ure (1882); Bliimner, Technologic und Terminol- 
ogie der G ewer be und ICunste bei Griechen und 
Romem, 4 vols. (1875-86); Mahaffy, Social Life in 
Greece (last ed. 1887). On recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries, see P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek His¬ 
tory (N. Y. aud London, 1892). 

Helld (*EAX» 7 ). See Phrixus. 

Mellon (f’EXkqv). The mythical ancestor of the 
Hellenes. He was the son of Zens and Dorippd, 
husband of Orsels, and father of Aeolus, Dorus, 
and Xnnthus. From his two sons, Aeolus and Do¬ 
rus, the Aeolians and Dorians claimed descent; 
aud from the two sons of Xantbus (Achaeus and 
Ion) tradition derives the Achaeans and Ionians. 
Hellen is described as reigning over Phthia in Thes¬ 
saly. See Hellas. 

Hellenes. See Hellas. 

Hellenfca (*EXXqvucd). An historical treatise 
by Xenophon (q. v.), dealing with the period of 
forty-eight years preceding the battle of Mantinea 
(B.c. 362). As it begins where the history of Thu¬ 
cydides (q. v.) ends, the first part is sometimes 
called the “ Paralipomena of Thucydides.” The 
Hellenica is in seven books, and is written in a 
dry, somewhat uninteresting style. Separate edi¬ 
tions with notes are those of Hailstone (bks. i. and 
ii., 1867 ); Breitenbach (1863); BiichsenscbUtz 
(1876); and Dowdall (bk. i. 1890); of bks. i.-iv. by 
Manatt (Boston, 1886), and v.-vii. by Bennett (Bos¬ 
ton, 1892). A fine English version is that of Da- 
kyns in his translation of Xenophon (1893). See 
Xenophon. 

Hellenotamiae (*E Wrjvorapiat). The name of 
a board of ten members, elected annually by lot as 
controllers of the fund contributed by the mem¬ 
bers of the Athenian confederacy. The treasure 
was originally deposited at Delos, but after B.c. 
461 was transferred to Athens. The yearly con¬ 
tributions of the cities owniug the Athenian su¬ 
premacy amounted at first to 460 talents (some 
$542,800); during the Peloponnesian War they were 
increased to nearly 1300 talents ($1,534,000). See 
Delos, Confederacy of. 

Helleapontus (‘EXX^cnrovrof). (1) Now the 
.Dardanelles, the long narrow strait which joins 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) with the Aegean 
Sea. Its length is some fifty miles, and its width 
varies from six at the upper end to one or less. 
The narrowest part is between the ancient cities 


of Sestns and Abydus, where Leander is said to 
have swum across to visit Hero. (See Leander.) 
Here, also, Xerxes (q. v.) crossed ou his bridge of 
boats. The name 'EXXqcnrovror (Sea of Helld) was 
derived from the myth of Helld; on which see the 
article Phrixus. (2) Under the Roman Empire, 
the name Helleapontus was given to a province in 
the uorthern part of Mysia, with Cyzicus for its 
capital. 

HellomSnum (*E Wopevou). A seaport town of 
the Acarnanians on the islaud of Leucas. 

Hellopia. See Ellopia. 

Helm. See Gubernaculum. 

Helmet. See Arma ; Galea. 

Heldrua (*EXa>por) aud Heldrum. A town on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, south of Syracuse, at 
the mouth of the river Helorus. 

Helos (t6 "EXor). (1) A town in Laconia, on the 
coast, in a marshy situation, whence its name 
(fXof = marsh). It was commonly said that the 
Spartan slaves called Helotes (EiXwrcf), were 
originally the Achaean inhabitants of this towu 
who were reduced by the Dorian conquerors to 
slavery. (2) A town or district of Elis on the Al- 
pbeus. 

Helotae (EtX&rai), and Heldtes (EtXarrfr). The 
Helots or bondsmen of the Spartans. The com¬ 
mon account of the origin of this class is, that 
the inhabitants of the maritime town of Helos 
were reduced by Sparta to this state of degrada¬ 
tion, after an insurrection against the Dorians al¬ 
ready established in power. This explanation, 
however, rests merely on an etymology, and that 
by no means probable. The word EtXa>* is prob¬ 
ably a derivative from <X<Iv in a passive sense, 
and consequently means “ a prisoner”—a deriva¬ 
tion known in ancient times. It seems likely 
that they were an aboriginal race, which was 
subdued at a very early period, and which imme¬ 
diately passed over as slaves to the Doric conquer¬ 
ors. In speaking of the condition of the Helots, 
their political rights and their personal treatment 
will be considered under different heads, though 
in fact the two subjects are very nearly connected. 

The first were doubtless exactly defined by law 
and custom, though the expressions made use of 
by ancient authors are frequently vague and am¬ 
biguous. “ They were,” says Epborus, “ in a cer¬ 
tain point of view public slaves. Their possessor 
could neither liberate them nor sell them beyond 
the borders.” From this it is evident that they 
were considered as belonging properly to the State, 
which to a certain degree permitted them to be 
possessed by individuals, reserving to itself the 
power of enfranchising them. But to sell them out 
of the country was not in the power even of the 
State; and such an event seems never to have oc¬ 
curred. It is, upon the whole, most probable that 
individuals had no power to sell them at all, as 
they belonged chiefly to the landed property, and 
this was inalienable. On these lands they had 
certain fixed dwellings of their own, and particular 
services and payments w T ere prescribed to them. 
They paid as rent a fixed measure of corn; not, 
however, like the Perioeci, to the State, bnt to their 
masters. As this quantity had been definitely set¬ 
tled at a very early period, the Helots were the 
persons who profited by a good, and lost by a bad, 
harvest, which must have been to them au en- 
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couragement to industry and good husbandry, 
as would not have been the case if the profit and 
loss bad merely affected the landlords. In fact, 
by this means, as is proved by the accounts re¬ 
specting the Spartan agriculture, a careful culti¬ 
vation of the soil was kept up. By means of the 
rich produce of the lands, and in part by plunder 
obtaiued in war, they collected a considerable prop¬ 
erty, to the attainment of which almost every ac¬ 
cess was closed to the Spartans. The cultivation 
of the land, however, was not the only duty of the 
Helots; they also, at the public meals, attended 
upon their masters, who, according to the Lace¬ 
daemonian principle of a community of property, 
mutually lent them to one another (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
vi. 3; Aristot. Pol. ii. 2, 5). A large number of 
them was also employed by the State iu public 
works. In the field the Helots never served as 
hoplites, except in extraordinary cases; and then it 
was the general practice afterwards to give them 
their liberty. This seems first to have occurred un¬ 
der Brasidas iu B.c. 424. (Cf. Thuc. iv. 80, vii. 19.) 
On other occasions they attended the regular army 
as light-armed troops (y/riXoi) ; and that their num¬ 
bers were very considerable may be seen from the 
battle of Plataea, in which 5000 Spartaus were at¬ 
tended by 35,000 Helots. Although they did not 
share the honour of the heavy-armed soldiers, they 
were iu turn exposed to a less degree of danger; 
for, while the former, in close rank, received the 
onset of the enemy with spear and shield, the He¬ 
lots, armed only with their slings and javelins, were 
in a moment either before or behind the rauks, as 
Tyrtaens accurately describes the relative duties 
of the light-armed soldier (yvpvrjs) and the hoplite. 
Sparta, in her better days, is never recorded to 
have unnecessarily sacrificed the lives of her 
Helots. A certain number of them were allotted 
to each Spartan (Herod, ix. 28; Thuc. iii. 8). At 
the battle of Plataea this number was seven. 
Those who were assigned to a single master were 
probably called apm-rrapts. Of these, however, 
one in particular was the servaut (dcpairav) of his 
master, as in the story of the blind Spartan, who 
was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of 
the battle of Thermopylae, and, while the latter 
fled, fell with the other heroes (Herod, vii. 229). It 
appears that the other Helots were in the field 
placed more immediately under the command of 
the king than the rest of the army (Herod, vi. 80, 
81). In the fleet they composed, the large mass 
of the sailors (Xen. Hist. Hr. vii. 1,12), iu which 
service at Athens the inferior citizens and slaves 
were employed. It is a matter of much greater 
difficulty to form a clear notion of the treatment 
of the Helots, and of their mauner of life; for the 
rhetorical spirit with which later historians have 
embellished their views has been productive of 
much confusion and misconception. Myron of 
Priend, in his account of the Messenian War, drew 
a very dark picture of Sparta, and endeavoured at 
the end to rouse the feelings of his readers by a de¬ 
scription of the fate which the conquered under¬ 
went. “ The Helots,” says he, “ perform for the 
Spartans every ignominious service. They are 
compelled to wear a cap of dog’s skin ( kwt} ), to 
have a covering of sheep’s skin (8i<f>dipa), and are 
severely beaten every year without having com¬ 
mitted any fault, in order that they may never 
forget they are slaves. In addition to this, those 
among them who, either by their statnre or their 


beauty, raise themselves above the condition of a 
slave, are condemned to death, and the masters 
who do not destroy the most manly of them are 
liable to punishment.” Myron’s statements, how¬ 
ever, are to be received with considerable caution. 

Plutarch relates ( Lycurg. 28) that the Helots were 
compelled to intoxicate themselves, and to perform 
indecent dances, as a warning to the Spartan youth. 
Yet Helot women discharged the office of nurse iu 
the royal palaces, and doubtless obtained the affec¬ 
tion with which the attendants of early youth 
were honoured in ancient times. It is, however, 
certain that the Doric laws did not bind servants 
to strict temperance; and hence examples of 
drunkenness among them might well have serve*! 
as a means of recommending sobriety. It was also 
an established regulation that the national songs 
and dances of Sparta were forbidden to the Helots, 
who, on the other hand, had some extravagant and 
lascivious dances peculiar to themselves, which 
may have given rise to the above report. 

It was the curse of this bondage, which Plato 
terms the hardest in Greece, that the slaves aban¬ 
doned their masters when they stood iu greatest 
need of their assistance; and hence the 8partans 
were even compelled to stipulate in treaties for 
aid against their own subjects (Thuc. i. 118, v. 14; 
cf. Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 2). A more favourable side 
of the Spartan system of bondage is seen in 
the fact that a legal way to liberty and citi¬ 
zenship stood open to the Helots. The mauy in¬ 
termediate steps seem to prove the existence of a 
regular mode of transition from the one rank to 
the other. The Helots who were esteemed worthy 
of an especial conhdeuce were called apycioi ; the 
a<f>irai were probably released from all service. 
The b«riro<riovavTai , who served in the fleets, re¬ 
sembled probably the freedmen of Attica, who 
were called “the out-dwellers” (oi x*>p<r ohcowra). 
When they received their liberty, they also ob¬ 
tained permission to dwell where they wished 
(Thuc. iv. 80, v. 34), and probably, at the same 
time, a portion of laud was grauted them without 
the lot of their former masters. After they bad 
been in possession of liberty for some time, they 
appear to have been called vto&apvfois (Thuc. vii. 
58), the number of whom soon came near to that 
of the citizens (Plot. Ages. 6). The poSuvcs or 
podaKss were Helots, who, being brought up to¬ 
gether with the young Spartans, obtained freedom 
without the rights of citizenship. 

The number of the Helots has been estimated 
by K. O. MUller and Schomaun as having beeu 
some 225,000 at the time of the battle of Plataea, 
as against an estimated total population of 380,000 
or 400,000 (Miiller, Dorians , vol. ii. p. 30 folL, Eng. 
trans.). See Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece , i. 309-313; 
Gilbert, Staatsalterth. i. 31-36; and the article 
Crypteia. 

Helvecdnae. A people in Germany, between 
the Viadus aud the Vistula, south of the Rugii 
and north of the Burguudiones, reckoned by Tac¬ 
itus among the Ligii {Germ. 43). 

Helvetia. See Helvetii. 

Helvetii. (E\ovrjrriot). A nation of Gaul, con¬ 
quered by Caesar. Their country is generally sup¬ 
posed to have answered to modern Switzerland; bnt 
ancient Helvetia was of less extent than modem 
Switzerland, being bounded on the north by tbeSbe- 
nus aud LacnsBrigautinns,orLake of Constauce;on 
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the south by the Rhodanus aud the Locus Leman nos, 
or Lake of Geneva; and on the west by Mons Iuras- 
su8 (Jura) (Caes. B. G. i. etc.; Tac. Hist. i. 67, 69). 
The chief town of the Helvetii was Aventicuin, 
now Avencbes. They were divided into four pagi 
or cantons, of which the names of only two are 
known—the Pagus Tigurinus (the most important 
pagus) and the Pagus (Vicos) Verbigenns (Urbi- 
geuus). It must be noted that the name Helvetia 
is a purely modern one—the country being spoken 
of in ancient times simply as Ager Helvetiorura. 

The Helvetii first appear in history during the 
war between the Romans and the Cimbri. In b.c. 
107 the people of the Pagus Tigurinus defeated the 
Roman consul Cassius Longinus, while others of 
the race invaded Gaul and Italy, sharing in the 
defeat inflicted on the Cimbri by Marius and Catu- 
lns in b.c. 101. Iu the year 58, they attempted, on 
the advice of Orgetorix, an Helvetic chief, to mi¬ 
grate to Gaul, but were defeated and driven back 
by Caesar; after which the Romans planted colo¬ 
nies in these territories, with three fortresses at 
Aventicum, Vindonissa (Konigsfelden), and Novio- 
dunum (Nion). Under the later emperors, the 
conntry of the Helvetii, with that of the Sequani 
and Rauraci, formed the province known as Maxi¬ 
ma Sequauorum. See Mommsen, Die Schweiz in 
rom. Zeit (Zurich, 1854). 

Helvia. Mother of the philosopher Seneca 
(q. v.). 

Helvidius Prisons. See Priscus. 

Helvii. A people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mount Cebenna, which separated them from 
the Arverni. They were for a loug time subject 
to Massilia, but afterwards belonged to the prov¬ 
ince of Gallia Narbonensis. Their country pro¬ 
duced good wine. 

Helvius China. See Cinna. 

Helvius Pertlnax. See Pertinax. 

Hemgra (fjpipa ). See Dies. 

Hemerodrdmi (fipxpodpopoi). Trained runners 
employed as couriers in the Greek States, aud used 
to carry the official tidings of important events. 
They were capable of performing remarkably long 
distances in a very short space of time; on which 
see Herod, vi. 105; Pint. Arist. 20. They are also 
called fjfi€po<ncoTrot (Herod, vii. 183). 

HemeroscdpL See Hemerodromi. 

Hemiohrysus. See Stater. 

Hemlcongtas. Half a congiue See Coxgius. 

Hemicyclium (fjfuKVKXtov). (1) A semicircular 
alcove, sufficiently large to admit of several persons 
sitting in it at the same time, for the enjoyment of 
mutual convene. The ancients constructed such 
places in their own pleasure-grounds (Cic. DcAm. 1; 
Sidon. Ep. i. 1), and also as public seats in different 
parts of a town for the accommodation of the in¬ 
habitants (Suet. Gramm. 17). (2) A sundial of sim¬ 
ple construction invented by Berosus. See Horo¬ 
logium. 

Hemlna (rjplva). A measure of capacity, con¬ 
taining half a sextarius (Featus, s. v. Rhemn. Faun. 
De Pond. 67); whence, also, a vessel made to con¬ 
tain that exact quantity (Pen. i. 129). 

Hemina, Cassius. 8ee Cassius. 

Hemiobdlua, Hemiobolion. See Obolus. 

Hemiolia ( fjfuoXia ). A particular kind of ship 
(Gell. x. 25), used chiefly by the Greek pirates 


(Arrian, Juab, iii.2,5); constructed in such a man¬ 
ner that half of its side was left free from rowers, 
in order to form a deck for fighting purposes. 



Heralolia. (Rich.) 


Hemipodion. See Pks. 

Hemist&ter. See Stater. 

Hemsterhuya, Tiberius, often spoken of under 
the Latinized form Hemsterhusius. A Dutch 
classical scholar born at Groningen, Jauuary 9th, 
1685. He was educated at the Universities of Gro¬ 
ningen and Leyden, entering the former at the age 
of fifteen, and beiug appointed Professor of Math¬ 
ematics and Philosophy iu Amsterdam at the age 
of nineteen. In 1706 he brought out an edition 
of the Onomasticon of Pollux which had been 
beguu by Lederlin, but was so mortified by the 
criticism made upon it by Richard Bentley (q. v.) 
as to refuse to open a Greek book for months. Iu 
1717 he was called to the chair of Greek at the 
Uuiversity of Franeker, and from 1738 discharged 
the duties of a professor of history, being trans¬ 
ferred to Leyden iu 1740. He died April 7th, 1766. 

His chief works are editions of the Colloquia 
and Timon of Lucian (1708); of the Plutus of 
Aristophanes (1744); annotations on Xenophon of 
Ephesus (last ed. 1784); ed. Pollux (1706); a Latin 
trans. of the Birds of Aristophanes in Kuster’s edi¬ 
tion ; besides notes contributed to Ernesti’s Cal¬ 
limachus and to Burmauu’s Propertius. See the 
Eulogium of Ruhnkeu (1789), the Supplementa An¬ 
notationis ad Eulogium (Leyden, 1874), and L. MU Her, 
Geschichte d. class. Philologie in den Niederlanden, 
pp. 74-82 (Leipzig, 1869). 

Hen. See Gallina. 

Hendgka (oi "Evdctea, “The Eleven"). A term 
applied at Athens to a band consisting of ten mem¬ 
bers, chosen by lot, and their secretary. Their 
duty was to superintend the prisons, receive ar¬ 
rested prisoners, and carry out the sentences of 
the law. The capital sentence was executed by 
their subordinates. They also had penal jurisdic¬ 
tion in the case of delinquents discovered in the 
act of committing offences punishable with death 
or imprisonment. If they pleaded guilty, the 
Eleven inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instituted a judicial inquiry and presided at 
the decision of the case. They bad the same power 
in the case of embezzlement of confiscated prop¬ 
erty, of which they bad lists in their possession. 
Uuder Demetrius Phalereus they received the 
name of vopo<f>v\cuccs. See Hermann, Staatsalterth. 
$138. 

Hengtl (Evrroi). An ancient people in Paph- 
lagouia, dwelling on the river Partheuius, fought 
on the side of Priam against the Greeks, but had 
disappeared before the historical times. They were 
regarded by many ancient writers as the ancestors 
of the Veneti in Italy. See Vexeti. 

Henidchi f Hyt'o^ot). A people in Colchis, north 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 
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couragement to industry and good husbandry,' h. 
as would not have been the case if the profit and sb»' 
loss had merely affected the landlords. In fact, i wli, 
by this means, as is proved by the accounts re- halt 
specting the Spartan agricnltare, a careful culti- ev»*i 
vation of the soil was kept up. By means of the 
rich produce of the lands, aud iu part by plunder < 
obtained in war, they collected a considerable prop- h ' 
erty, to the attainment of which almost every ac- Y<-* 
cess was closed to the Spartans. The cultivation th* 
of the land, however, was not the only duty of the t, 
Helots; they also, at the public meals, attended v 
upon their masters, who, according to the Lace- ■ 
daemonian principle of a community of property. f 
mutually lent them to one another (Xeu. Hep. Lav. 
vi. 3; Aristot. Pol. ii. 2, 5). A large number of a- 
them was also employed by the State in public n 
works. In the field the Helots never served as an- 
hoplites, except in extraordinary cases; and then it \\ 1 
was the geueral practice afterwards to give them i i- 
their liberty. This seems first to have occurred un- in . 
der Brasidas iu B.c. 424. (Cf. Thuc. iv.80, vii. 1‘J.j 
On other occasions they attended the regular army 
as light-armed troops (y/eiXof); and that their num¬ 
bers were very considerable may be seen from the 
battle of Plataea, iu which 5000 Spartans were at¬ 
tended by 35,000 Helots. Although they did not 
share the honour of the heavy-armed soldiers, they 
were iu turn exposed to a less degree of danger: 
for, while the former, in close rank, received tin* ■ ‘ 
onset of the enemy with spear and shield, the lie- 
lots, armed only with their slings aud javelins, wen 
in a moment either before or behind the ranks, a* 
Tyrtaeus accurately describes the relative duties 
of the light-armed soldier (yvpvrfs) and the lioplii* 
Sparta, in her better days, is never recorded n 
have unnecessarily sacrificed the lives of h* 

Helots. A certain number of them were allotb ■ 
to each Spartan (Herod, ix. 28; Thuc. iii. 8). ' 

the battle of Plataea this number was sev»-r- 
Those who were assigned to a single master wen 
probably called dpirirrapts. Of these, howev. i 
one in particular was the servaut (Oepairav) of In 
master, as in the story of the blind Spartan, v\ i, 
was conducted by his Helot into the thickest • 
the battle of Thermopylae, aud, while the hit , 
fled, fell with the other heroes (Herod, vii. 22b). 
appears that the other Helots were in the li 
placed more immediately under the command 
the king than the rest of the army (Herod, vi 
81). In the fleet they composed^ the largo n 
of the sailors (Xen. Hist. Gr. vii. 1, 12), in w 1 
service at Athens the inferior citizens aud si 
were employed. It is a matter of much gr< 
difficulty to form a clear notion of the treat! 
of the Helots, and of their manner of life; foi 
rhetorical spirit with which later historians 
embellished their views has beeu producth 
mnch confusion and misconception. Myrn 
Prien6, iu his account of the Messenian War. 
a very dark picture of Sparta, and eudeavm 
the end to rouse the feelings of his readers 
scription of the fate which the conquered 
went. " The Helots/* says he, “ perform 
Spartans every ignomiuious service. T 
compelled to wear a cap of dog*s skin ( k 
have a covering of sheep’s skin ($«£>dcpa), 
severely beaten every year without haviii 
mitted auy fault, in order that they ma 
forget they are slaves. In addition to th 
among them who, either by their stature 
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which appear in the stories of gods and heroes— 
the aegis of Zeus, the arms of Achilles, the sceptre 
of Agamemnou, the fatal necklace of Harmouia, 
the fire - breathing bulls of Aeetes, the goldeu 
torchbearers in the palace of Alcinoiis, and others 
—were attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he made, according to Homer, 
two golden maidens, with the power of motion, to 
lean npon when he walked. He was much wor¬ 
shipped in Lemnos, where there was an annual 
festival in his honour. All fires were put out for 
nine days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then fresh fire was 
brought on a sacred ship from Delos, the fires were 
kindled again, and a new life, as the saying went, 
began. At Athens he was worshipped iu the Acad¬ 
emy, in connection with Atben6 and Prometheus 
(q. v.). In October the smiths and smelters cele¬ 
brated the XaXxfla, a feast of metal-workers, in 
his honour and that of Athend; at the *Airarovpia 
sacrifices were offered to him, among other gods, 
as the giver of fire, and torches were kindled and 
hymns were sung; at the 'H^atWcia, finally, there 
was a torch-race in his honour. The Greeks fre¬ 
quently set small dwarf-like images of Hephaestus 
near their fireplaces. In works of art he is rep¬ 
resented as a vigorous man with a beard, equipped, 
like a smith, with hammer and tougs; his left leg 
is shortened, to show his lameness. The Romans 
identified him with their Vulcan us (q. v.). 

Heptandmis ('Eirravopls). Middle Egypt, one 
of the three divisions of the country. 

Heptapyios (cVraTrvXof). “ Seven - gated.” A 
name of Thebes in Boeotia, distinguishing it from 
the Egyptian Thebes, which is called “ hundred¬ 
gated” (cKorofurvXot). 

Hera. See Here. 

Heraclea (Hpakkaa). A uame given to more 
than forty towns in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They are supposed 
to have derived this uame from Heracles, and to 
have either been built iu houour of him or placed 
under his protection. The most famous of these 
places were: 

In Greece. —(1) A city of Elis, near the centre 
of the province, to the southeast of Pisa, near the 
confluence of the Cytherus and Alpheus. (2) A 
city of Acarnania, on the shore of the Ionian Sea, 
and opposite the island of Caruus. (3) A city of 
Epirus, on the confines of Athamania and Molos- 
sis, and near the sources of the Aras. (4) Lyn- 
cestis, a town of Macedonia, at the foot of the 
Candavian Mountains, on the confines of Illyria. 
Its ruins still retain the name of Erekli. Mention 
is made of this town in Caesar (B. C. iii. 79). (5) 

SintTca, the principal towu of the Sinti in Thrace. 
We are informed by Livy (xl. 24) that Demetrius, 
the son of Philip, was here imprisoned and mur¬ 
dered. Mannert thiuks it the same with the Hera¬ 
clea built by Amyntas, the brother of Philip. (6) 
Trachinia, a town of Thessaly, fouuded by the 
Lacedaemouiaus, aud a colouy from Trachis, about 
B.c. 426, iu the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
War (Thuc. iii. 92). It was distaut about sixty 
stadia from Thermopylae aud twenty from the 
sea. Iason, tyrant of Pherae, took possession of 
this city at one period, and caused the walls to be 
pulled down (Xen. Hist . Gr. vi. 4, 27). Heraclea, 
however, again arose from its ruins, aud became 


a flourishing city under the Aetolians, who some- 
times held their general council within its walls 
(Livy, xxv. 5). It was taken by the Roman consul, 
Acilius Glabrio, after a long aud obstinate siege 
(Livy, xxxvii. 24; Polyb. x. 42). 

In Italy, Gaul, etc.—(7) A city of Lucania in 
Italy, aud situated between the Aciris and Siris. 
It was founded by the Tarentiui after the destruc¬ 
tion of the ancient city of Siris, which stood at 
the mouth of the latter river (B.c. 428). This city 
is rendered remarkable in history, as having been 
the seat of the general council of the Greek states. 
(8) A city of Campania, more commonly known by 
the name of Herculaneum. (9) Caccabaria, a city 
on the confines of Italy and Gaul, in Narbonensis 
Secunda. It was situated on the coast, to the 
south of Forum Iulii. (10) Minoa, a city of Sicily 
on the southern coast, northeast of Agrigen turn, 
at the mouth of the river Camicus. It was founded 
by Miuos when he pursued Daedalus hither, aud 
was subsequently called Heraclea from Heracles, 
after his victory over Eryx—so, at least, said the 
fables of the day. Some authorities make the 
original name to have been Macara, and Minos to 
have been not the founder but the conqueror of 
the place (Mela, ii. 7; Livy, xxxiv. 35). 

In Asia, Africa, etc.—(11) PontTca CHpdxXrta 
Hovtov). A city on the coast of Bithynia, about 
twelve stadia from the river Lycus. It was founded 
by a colony of Megareans, strengthened by some 
Tanagreans from Boeotia; the numbers of the 
former, however, so predominated that the city 
was in general considered as Doric. This place 
was famed for its naval power and its consequence 
among the Asiatic States. Memnon composed a 
history of the tyrants who reigued at Heraclea 
during a space of eighty-four years; but we have 
only now the abridgment of Pbotius, which is con¬ 
firmed by incidental notices contained in Aristotle 
(Polit . vi. 5). (12) A city of Aeolis, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Adramyttium, opposite MityleuA 
(13) A city in southern Aeolis, ou the seacoast, near 
Cumae. (14) A city of Caria, on the seacoast, near 
the mouth of the river Latmus, betweeu Miletus 
and Prieul (Ptol. v. 10). It was called, for distinc¬ 
tion’s sake from other places of the same name, 
Heraclea Latmi. (15) A city of Syria, iu the 
district of Cyrrhestica, northwest of Hierapolis 
and northeast of Beroea, near the confines of Co- 
raagend. (16) A city of Lower Egypt, situated in 
the Delta, to the northeast of the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile. (17) HeracleopOlis Magna, a city 
of Egypt, in the Heracleotic Dome, of which it was 
the capital. The ichnenmon was worshipped here. 
(18) Hkracleop6us Parva, a city of Egypt, 
southwest of Pelusium, within the Delta. 

Heracleop51is ('HpaxXf ov7roXiy). (1) Parva 

(rj fj.iKpa), called Sethron, a city of Lower Egypt* 
(2) Magna (fj ptyakrj), the capital of the Nomos 
Heracleopolites in Middle Egypt identical with 
Heraclea. See above. 

Her&cles ( f Hpa«Xijr: Latin, HercCles). Hera¬ 
cles is not ouly oue of the oldest heroes in the 
Greek mythology, but the most famous of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of similar heroes in other 
Greek tribes, aud in other nations, especially in 
the East, were transferred to Heracles; so that 
the scene of his achievements, which is, in the 
Homeric poems, confined ou the whole to Greece, 
became almost coextensive with the known world \ 
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and the story of Heracles was the richest and most 
comprehensive of all the heroic myths. 

Heracles was bora in Thebes, and was the son 
of Zens by Alcmend, the wife of Amphitryon, whose 
form the god assumed while he was absent in the 
wav agaiust the Teleboi. On the day which he 
should have been bora, Zeus announced to the 
gods that a descendant of Perseus was about to 
see the light, who would hold sway over all the 
Perseidae. Herd cunningly induced her consort 
to confirm his words with an oath. She bated the 
unborn son as the son of her rival, aud hence in her 
capacity as the goddess of childbirth caused the 
queen of Sthenelus of Mycenae, a descendant of 
Perseus, to give birth prematurely to Eurystheus, 
while she postponed the birth of Heracles for sev¬ 
en days. Hence it was that Heracles, with his gi¬ 
gantic strength, came into the service of the weak¬ 
er Eurystheus. Herd pursued him with her hatred 
during the whole of his natural life. He and his 
twin brother Iphicles, the son of Amphitryon, 
were hardly bora, when the goddess sent two ser- 
peuts to their cradle to destroy them. Heracles 
seized them and strangled them. The child grew 
up to be a strong youth, and was taught by Amphi¬ 
tryon to drive a chariot, by Autolycus to wrestle, 
by Enrytus to shoot with the bow, and by Castor 
to nse the weapons of war. Chiron instructed 
him in the sciences, Rhadaraanthus in virtue and 
wisdom, Eumolpus (or according to auotber ac¬ 
count, Lin us) in music. When Linns attempted 
to chastise him, Heracles struck him dead with 
his lute. Amphitryon, accordingly, alarmed at his 
untamable temper, sent him to tend his flocks on 
Mount Cithaeron. 

It was at this time, according to the Sophist 
Prodicus, that the event occurred which occa¬ 
sioned the fable of the “Choice of Heracles ” (Xen. 
Mem . ii. 2). Heracles was meditating in solitude 
as to the path of life which he should choose, 
when two tall women appeared before him—the 
one called Pleasure, the other called Virtue. Pleas¬ 
ure promised him a life of enjoyment, Virtue a life 
of toil crowned by glory. He decided for Virtue. 
After destroying the savage lion of Cithaeron, he 
returned, in his eighteenth year, to Thebes, and 
freed the city from the tribute which it bad been 
forced to pay to Er- 


| deed immortality, and change his present name 
Alcaeus (from his paternal grandfather) or Alcides 
(from dA#c^, “streugtli”) for Heracles (“renowned 
through Herd”). Nevertheless, he fell into a fit 
of madness, in which he shot down the three chil¬ 
dren whom Megara had borne him. When healed 
of his insanity, be entered into the service of 
Eurystheus. 

The older story says nothing of the exact num¬ 
ber (twelve) of the labours (fidXoi) of Heracles. The 
number was apparently iuvented by the poet Piaan- 
der of Rhodes, who may have had in his eye the con¬ 
tests of the Phoenician god Melkart with the twelve 
hostile beasts of the Zodiac. It was also Piaander 
who first armed the hero with the clnb, and the 
skin taken from the liou of Cithaeron or Xemea. 
Heracles was previously represented as carrying 
bow and arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric 
hero. 

The twelve labours of Heracles were as fol¬ 
lows: (1) The contest with the invulnerable lion 
of Nemea, the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. 
Heracles drove it into its caveni aud strangled 
it in his arms. With the impenetrable hide, on 
which nothing could make any impression but the 
beast’s own claws, he clothed himself^ the jaws 
covering his head. (2) The hydra or water-snake 
of Lerua, also a child of Typhon and Echidna. 
This monster lived in the marsh of Lerua, hear 
Argos, and was so poisonous that its very breath 
was fatal. It had nine heads, one of which was 
immortal. Heracles scared it out of its lair with 
burning arrows, and cut off its head; but for ev¬ 
ery head cut off two new ones arose. At length 
Iolafis, the charioteer of Heracles and son of hie 
brother Iphicles, seared the wounds with burning 
brands. Upon the immortal head he laid a heavy 
mass of rock. He anoi nted his arrows with the mon¬ 
ster’s gall, so that henceforth the wounds they inflict¬ 
ed were incurable. Eurystheus refused to accept 
this as a genuine victory, alleging the assistance 
offered by Iolafls. (3) The boar of Erymanthn*. 
which infested Arcadia. Heracles had been com¬ 
manded to bring it alive to Mycenae, so he chased 
it into an expause of snow, tired it out, aud canght 
it in a noose. The mere sight of the beast threw 
Eurystheus into such a panic that he slunk away 


ginus of Orchomenus, 
whose heralds he de¬ 
prived of their ears 
and noses. Creon, 
king of Thebes, gave 
him, in gratitude, his 
daughter Megara as 
wife. But it was not 
long before the Del¬ 
phic oracle command¬ 
ed him to enter the 
service of Eurystheus, 
king of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, and perform 
twelve tasks which 
he should impose upon 
him. This was the hu¬ 
miliation which Herd 
had in store for him. 
The oracle promised 
him, at the same time, 
that he should w i u 
eternal glory, and iu- 
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iuto a tub underground and bid the hero, in fut¬ 
ure, to eliow the proof of his achievement** outside 
the city gates. (On the contest with the Centaurs 
which Heracles had to undergo on his way to the 
chase, see Pholus and Chiron.) (4) The biud 
of Mount Cerynea, between Arcadia and Achaia. 
Another account localizes the event on Mount 
Maenalus, and speaks of the Maenalian hind. Its 
horns were of gold and its hoofs of brass, aud it 
bad been dedicated to Artemis by the Pleiad Tay- 
get£. Heracles was to take the hind alive. He 
followed her for a whole year up to the source of 
the Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans. At 
length she returned to Arcadia, where he wouuded 
her with an arrow on the bauks of the Ladon, and 
so caught her. (5) The birds that infested the lake 
of Stymphalus, in Arcadia. These were man-eat¬ 
ing monsters, with claws, wings, and beaks of 
brass, aud feathers that they shot out like arrows. 
Heracles scared them with a brazen rattle, and 
succeeded iu killing part, and driving away the 
rest, which settled ou the island of Aretias in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a hard 
fight, by the Argouauts. (6) Heracles was com¬ 
manded to bring home for Adraetl, the daughter 
of Eurystheus, the girdle of Hippolyt^, queen of 
the Amazons. After many adventures he lauded 
at Themiscyra, aud found the queen ready to give 
up the girdle of her own accord. But Her6 spread 
a rumour among the Amazons that their queen 
was iu danger, and a fierce battle took place, in 
which Heracles slew Hippolytd and many of her 
followers. On his return he slew, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Troy, a sea-monster, to whose fury 
King Laomedon had offered up his daughter Hesi- 
oue. Laomedon refused to give Heracles the re¬ 
ward he had promised, whereupon the latter, who 
was hastening to return to Myceuae, threatened 
him with future vengeance. (See Laomedon.) 

(7) The farm-yard of Augeas, king of Elis, iu which 
lay the dung of three thousand cattle, was to be 
cleared iu a day. Heracles completed the task by 
turuiug the rivers Alpheus and Peueus iuto the yard. 
Angeas now contended that Heracles was ouly act¬ 
ing on the commission of Eurystheus, and on this 
pretext refused him his promised reward. Heracles 
slew him afterwards with all his sons, aud there¬ 
upon founded the Olympian Games. (See Augeas). 

(8) A mad bull had been sent up from the sea by Po¬ 
seidon to ravage the islaud of Cretd, in revenge for 
the disobedience of Minos. (See Minos.) Heracles 
was to bring him to Mycenae alive. He caught the 
bull, crossed the sea on his back, threw him over 
his neck and carried him to Mycenae, where he 
let him go. The animal wandered all through 
the Peloponnesus and ended by infesting the 
neighbourhood of Marathon, where he was at 
length slain by Theseus. (9) Diomedes, a son of 
Ares, aud king of the Bistones in Thrace, had 
some mares which he used to feed on the flesh of 
the straugers landing in the country. After a se¬ 
vere struggle, Heracles overcame the king, threw 
his body to the mares, and took them off to Myce¬ 
nae, where Eurystheus let them go. (10) The oxen 
of Geryones, the son of Chrysaor aud the ocean 
nymph Callirrhod. Geryones was a giant with three 
bodies and mighty wings, who dwelt on the island 
of Erythea, in the farthest West, on the borders 
of the Ocean stream. He had a herd of red cattle, 
which were watched by the shepherd Eurytion aud 
his two-headed dog Orthrns, the offspring of Typhon 



and Echidna. Iu quest of these cattle, Heracles, 
with many adventures, passed through Europe 
aud Libya. Ou the boundary of both contiueuts 
he set up, iu memory of his arrival, the two pillars 
which bear his name, and at length reached the 
Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays of the 
neighbouring sun, he aimed his bow at the Sun- 
god, who marvelled at his courage, aud gave him 
his golden bowl t-o cross the Ocean in. Arrived 
at Erythea, Heracles slew the shepherd and his 
dog, and drove off the cattle. Meuoetius, who 
tended the herds of Hades in the neigbonrhood, 
brought news to Geryones of what had happened. 
Geryones hurried in pursuit, but after a fierce con¬ 
test fell before the arrows of Heracles. The hero 
returned with the cattle through Iberia, Gaul, Li¬ 
guria, Italy, and Sicily, meeting everywhere with 
uew adventures, and leaving behind him tokens 
of his presence. At the mouth of the Rhone he 
had a dreadful struggle with the Ligyes; his ar¬ 
rows were exhausted, and he had sunk iu weari¬ 
ness upon his knee, when Zeus r&ined a shower of 
innumerable stones from heaven, with which he 
prevailed over his enemies. The place was ever 
after a stony desert plain, and was identified 
with the Campus Lapidosns near Massilia (Mar¬ 
seilles). (See, further, Cacus; Eryx.) Heracles 
had made the circuit of the Adriatic and was 
just nearing Greece, when Her6 sent a gadfly 
and scattered the herd. With much toil he wan¬ 
dered through the mountains of Thrace as far 
as the Hellespont, but then only succeeded in 
getting together a part of the cattle. After a dan¬ 
gerous adventure with the giant Alcyonens, he 
succeeded at length in returning to Myceuae, 
where Eurystheus offered up the cattle to Hertf 
(Apollod. i. 6, 1). (11) The goldeu apples of the 

Hesperides. (See Hesperides.) Heracles was ig¬ 
norant where the gardens of the Hesperides were 
to be found in which the apples grew. He ac¬ 
cordingly repaired to the nymphs who dwelt by 
the Eridauus, on whose counsel he surprised Ne- 
reus, the omniscient god of the sea, and compelled 
him to give an answer. On this he journeyed 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where he 
slew Antaeus, Bnsiris, and Emathion. (See un¬ 
der these titles.) He then crossed to Asia, passed 
through the CanflttHH, where he set Prometheus 
free, and on through the laud of the Hyperbore¬ 
ans till he found Atlas. Following the oounsel 
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of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to bring the apples, 
aud in his absence bore the heavens for him on 
his shoulders. Atlas returned with them, but 
declined to take his burden upon his shoulders 
again, promising to carry the apples to Eurys- 
theus himself. Heracles consented, aud asked At¬ 
las to take the burden only a moment, while he 
adjusted a cushion for his head; he then hurried 
off with his prize. Another account represents 
Heracles as slaying the serpent Ladon, who guarded 
the tree, and plucking the apples himself. Eurys- 
theus presented him with the apples; he dedicated 
them to Athene, who restored them to their place. 
(12) Last he brought the dog Cerberus up from 
the lower world. This was the heaviest task of 
all. Conducted by Hermes aud Athene, he de¬ 
scended into Hades at the promontory of Taena- 
rum. In Hades he set Theseus free, aud induced 
the prince of the infernal regions to let him take 
the dog to the realms of day, if only he could do 
so without using his weapons. Heracles bound 
the beast by the mere strength of arm, and car¬ 
ried him to Enrystheus, aud took him back again 
into Hades. While in the upper world the dog, 
in his disgust, spat upon the ground, causiug the 
poisonous herb aconite to spring up. 

His tasks were now ended, and he returned to 
Thebes. His first wife, Megara, he wedded to his 
faithful friend Iolatis, and then journeyed into 
Oechalia to King Eurytus, whose daughter Iol6 he 
meant to woo. The king’s son Iphitus favoured 
his suit, but Eurytus rejected it with contempt. 
Soou after this Autolycus stole some of Eurytus’s 
cattle, and he accused Heracles of the robbery. 
Meanwhile, Heracles had rescued Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus (q. v.), from death. IphituB met | 
Heracles, begged him to help him in looking for I 
the stolen cattle, and accompanied him to Tiryns. 
Here, after hospitably entertaining him, Heracles 
threw him, in a fit of madness, from the battle¬ 
ments of his stroughold. A heavy sickness was 
sent on him for this murder, and Heracles prayed 
to the god of Delphi to heal him. Apollo rejected 
him, whereupon Heracles attempted to carry away 
the tripod. A conflict eusued, when Zeus parted 
the combatants with his lightning. The oracle 
bade Heracles to hire himself out for three years 
for three talents, and pay the money to Eurytus. 
Hermes put him into the service of Omphald, 
queeu of Lydia, daughter of Iardanus, and widow 
of Tmolus. Heracles was degraded to female drudg¬ 
ery, was clothed iu soft raiment and set to spin 
wool, while the queen assumed the lion skin aud 
the club. The time of service over, he uudertook 
an expedition of vengeance against Laomedon of 
Troy. He landed on the coast of the Troad with 
eighteen ships, manned by the boldest of heroes, 
such as Telamon, Peleus, and Oicles. Laomedon 
succeeded in surprising the guard by the ships 
and in slaying Oicles. But the city was stormed, 
Telamon being the first to climb the wall, and Laom¬ 
edon, with all his sous except Podarces, was slain 
by the arrows of Heracles. (See Priamus.) On 
his return Her6 sent a tempest upon him. Ou the 
island of Cos he had a hard conflict to undergo 
with Eurytion, the sou of Poseidon, and his sons. 
Heracles was at first wounded and forced to fly, 
but prevailed at length with the help of Zeus. 

After this Athenl summoned the hero to the bat¬ 
tle of the gods with the giants, who were not to be 
vanquished without his aid. (See Gigantes.) 


Then Heracles returned to the Peloponnesus, aud 
took vengeance on Augeas aud ou Neleus of Py- 
los, who had refused to purify him for the murder 
of Iphitus. (See Augeas ; Moljonidak ; Neleus ; 
Peridymenus.) Iu the battle with the PyliauB he 
went so far as to wound Hades, who had come up 
to their assistance. Hippocoon of Sparta and his 
numerous sons he slew in revenge for their mur¬ 
der of Oeonus, a son of his maternal uncle Licym- 
nius. In this contest his ally was King Cephens 
of Tegea, by whose sister Aug6 he was father of 
Telephus. Cepheus with his twenty sons were left 
dead on the field. 

Heracles now won as his wife Delanira, the 
daughter of Oeneus of Calydon. (See Achklous.) 
He remaiued a long time with his father-iu-law, aud 
at leugth, with bis wife aud his son Hyllus, he passed 
on into Trachis to the hospitality of his frieud 
Ceyx. At the ford of the river Evenus he encoun¬ 
tered the Centaur Nessus, who had the right of 
carrying travellers across. Nessus remained be¬ 
hind aud attempted to do violence to Delanira, upon 
which Heracles shot him through with bis poisoned 
arrows. The dying Centaur gave some of bis iu- 
fected blood to Delanira, telling her that, shonld 
her husband be unfaithful, it would be a means of 
restoring him. Heracles had a stubborn contest 
with Theodamas, the king of the Dryopes, killed 
him, and took his son Hylas away. He then 
reached Trachis, and was received with the frieud- 
liest welcome by King Ceyx. Next he started to 
fight with Cycnus (q. v.), who had challenged him 
to single combat; aud afterwards, at the request 
of Aegimius, prince of the Dorians, undertook a 
war agaiust the Lapithae, and an expedition 
of revenge against Eurytus of Oechalia. He 
stormed the fortress, slew Eurytus with his sous, 
and carried off Iol6, who had formerly been denied 
him, as his prisoner. He was about to offer a sacri¬ 
fice to his father Zeus on Mount Cenaeum, when 
Delanira, jealous of Iol6, seut him a robe staiued 
with the blood of Nessus. It bad hardly grown 
warm upon his body when the dreadful poison be¬ 
gan to devour his flesh. Wild with anguish, be 
hurled Lichas, who brought him the robe, into the 
sea, where he was changed into a tall cliff. In the 
attempt to tear off the robe, he only tore off pieces 
of his flesh. Apollo bade him be carried to the 
top of Oeta, where he had a great funeral pyre 
built up for him. This he ascended; then be gave 
Iole to his sou Hyllus to be his wife, and bade 
Poeas, the father of Philoctetes, to kindle the pyre. 
According to auother story, it was Philoctetes him¬ 
self, whom *Heracles presented with his bow and 
poisoned arrows, who performed this office. The 
flames had hardly started up, when a cloud de¬ 
scended from the sky with thunder and lightning, 
and carried the son of Zeus up to heaven, where 
he was welcomed as one of the immortals. Her£ 
was reconciled to him, and he was wedded to her 
daughter Heb£, the goddess of eternal youth. Their 
children were Alexiares (“ Averter of the Curse”) 
and Anicetus (“ the Invincible”), the names mere¬ 
ly personifying two of the main qualities for which 
the hero was worshipped. 

About the end of Heracles nothing is said in the 
Iliad but that he, the best-loved of Zeus’s sons, did 
not escape death, but was overcome by fate, aud 
by the heavy wrath of Her£. In the Odyitetf his 
ghost, in form like black night, walks in the lower 
world with his bow bent and his arrows ready. 
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while the hero himself dwells among the immor¬ 
tals, the hnsband of Hebe. For the lives of his 
children, and the eud of Eurystbens, see Hyllus. 

Heracles was worshipped partly as a hero, to 
whom men brought the ordiuary libations aud 
offerings, and partly as an Olympian deity, an im¬ 
mortal among the immortals. Immediately after 
his apotheosis his friends offered sacrifice to him 
at the place of burning, and his worship spread 
from thence through all the tribes of Hellas. Dio- 
mus the son of Colyttus, an Atheniau, is said to 
have been the first who paid him the honours of 
an immortal. It was he who founded the gym¬ 
nasium called Cyuosarges, near the city. This 
gymnasium, the sanctuary at Marathon, and the 
temple at Athens were the three most venerable 
shrines of Heracles in Attica. Diomus gave his 
name to the Diomeia, a merry festival held in 
Athens in honour of Heracles. Feasts to Heracles 
fHpdjcXcta), with athletic contests, were oelebrated 
in many places. He was the hero of labour and 
struggle, and the patron deity of the gymnasium 
and the palaestra. From early times he was re¬ 
garded as having instituted the Olympic Games; 
as the founder of the Olympic sanctuaries and the 
Olympic truce, the planter of the shady groves, 
and the first competitor and victor iu the contests. 
During his earthly life he had been a helper of 
gods and men, and bad set the earth free from 
monsters and rascals. Accordingly he was in¬ 
voked in all the perils of life as the saviour {owgp) 
and the averter of evil (akt(iKaKos). Men prayed 
for his protection against locusts, flies, and noxious 
serpents. He was a wanderer, and had travelled 
over the whole world; therefore he was called on 
as the guide ou marches aud journeys (rjytpovios). 
In auother character he was the glorious conqueror 
(KoXXtWor) who, after his toils are over, enjoys 
his rest with wine, feasting, aud music. Indeed, 
the fable represents him as having, in his hours of 
repose, given as striking proofs of inexhaustible 
bodily power as in his struggles and contests. 
Men liked to think of him as an enormous eater, 
capable of devouring a whole ox; as a lusty boon 
companion, fond of delighting himself and others 
by playing the lyre. In Rome, as Hercules, he was 
coupled with the Muses, and, like Apollo elsewhere, 
was worshipped as Movoaytrrjs (Hercules Musamm), 
or master of the Muses. (On the connection be¬ 
tween Heracles aud the Muses, see Kliigmann in the 
Commentation** in Honorem Th . Mommseni, p. 262 
[ 1877], and Lobeck, Phryn. 430). Under Augustus, 
Marcius Philippus built a temple to him at Rome as 
Hercnles Musarum (Suet. Aug. 29, with Peck’s note). 
After his labours he was supposed to have been 
fond of hot baths {Qippai) which were accordingly 
deemed sacred to him. Among trees, the wild olive 
and white poplar were cousecrated to him; the 
poplar he was believed to have brought from dis¬ 
tant countries to Olympia. 

Owing to the influence of the Greek colonies iu 
Italy, the worship of Heracles was widely diffused 
among the Italian tribes. It attached itself to 
local legends and religion; the conqueror of Cacus, 
for instance, was originally not Heracles, but a 
powerful shepherd called Garanos. Again, Hera¬ 
cles came to be identified with the ancient Italian 
deity Sancus or Dius Fidius, and was regarded as 
the god of happiness in home and field, industry 
and war, as well as of truth aud bononr. His altar 
was the Ara Maxima in the cattle-market (Forum 


Boarium), which he was believed to have erected 
himself. (See Cacus.) Here they dedicated to him 
a tithe of their gains in war and peace, ratified 
solemn treaties, aud invoked his name to witness 
their oaths. He had many shrines and sacrifices 
in Rome, corresponding to his various titles, Victor 
(Conqueror), Invictu* (Unoonquered), Gustos (Guar¬ 
dian), Defensor (Defender), and others. His rites 
were always performed in Greek fashion, with the 
head covered. It was in his temple that soldiers 
and gladiators were accustomed to hang up their 
arms when their service was over. In the stone- 
quarries the labourers had their Hercules Saxarius 



(Hercules of the Stoue). He was called the fa¬ 
ther of Latinns, the ancestor of the Latins, and to 
him the Roman gens of the Fabii traced their ori¬ 
gin. The ancient family of the Potitii were said 
to have been commissioned by the god iu person 
to provide, with the assistance of the Pinarii, for 
his sacrifices at the Ara Maxima (Livy, i. 7). In 
| B.c. 310 the Potitii gave the service iuto the hands 
| of the 8ervi publici . Before a year had passed 
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the flourishing family had become completely ex¬ 
tinct. 

In works of art Heracles is represented as the 
ideal of manly strength, with fall, well knit, and 
muscular limbs, serious expression, a curling beard, 
short neck, and a head small in proportion to the 
limbs. His equipment is generally the club and 
the lion’s skin. The type appears to have been 
maiuly Axed by Lysippus. The Farnese Hercules, 
by the Athenian Glycon, is probably a copy of one 
by Lysippus. Heracles is portrayed in repose, 
leaning on his club, which is covered with the 
lion’s skin. (See Farnese Hercules.) The Her¬ 
acles of the Athenian Apollonius (q. v.), now only 
a torso, is equally celebrated. See Vogel, Hercules 
secundum Graecorum Poetas y etc. (Halle, 1830); and 
Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon d. griech. und rim. 
Mythologies s. h. v. 

Heraclianus (‘HpajtXcavor). An officer of the 
emperor Honorius who put Stilicho to death in 
a.d. 408, aud got the government of Africa as his 
reward. After serving against Alario and the 
usurper Attalus, whom Alaric had made emperor, 
Heraclianus revolted aud invaded Italy. The at¬ 
tempt was unsuccessful, and on his return to Car¬ 
thage he was there put to death by order of Hono¬ 
rius, in a.d. 413. See Stilicho. 

Heraclidae ('HpaicXctdat). A name given in 
-ancient legend to a powerful Achaean race or 
family, the fabled descendants of Heracles. Ac¬ 
cording to the account of the ancient writers, the 
children of Heracles, after the death of that hero, 
being persecuted by Eurystheus, took refuge in 
Attica, and there defeated and slew the tyrant 
at the Scirouian Rock, near the Saronic Gulf. 
When their enemy had fallen, they resumed pos¬ 
session of their birthright in the Peloponnesus; 
but they had not long enjoyed the fruits of their 
victory before a pestilence, in which they recog¬ 
nized the finger of heaven, drove them again into 
exile. Attica again afforded them a retreat. When 
their hopes had revived, an ambiguous oracle en¬ 
couraged them to believe that, after they had 
reaped their third harvest, they should find a pros¬ 
perous passage through the Isthmus into the land 
of their fathers. But, at the entrance of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they were met by the united forces of 
the Achaeans, Ionians, and Arcadians. Their lead¬ 
er Hyllus, the eldest son of Heracles, proposed to 
-decide the quarrel by single combat; and Eche¬ 
lons, king of Tegea, was selected by the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederates as their champion. Hyllus 
fell; aud the Heraclidae were bound by the terms 
of the agreement to abandon their enterprise for 
-a hundred, or, according to some accounts, for 
fifty, years. Yet both Cleodaeus, sou of Hyllus, 
and his grandson Aristomachus, renewed the at¬ 
tempt with no better fortune. After Aristomachus 
had fallen in battle, the ambiguous oracle was ex¬ 
plained to his sons Aristodemus, Temeuus, and 
Cresphontes; and they were assured that the time, 
the third generation, had now come, wheu they 
should accomplish their return; not, however, as 
they had expected, over the guarded Isthmus, but 
across the mouth of the western gulf from Nau- 
pactns, where the opposite shores are parted by a 
channel only a few furlongs broad. Thus encour¬ 
aged, with the aid of the Dorians, Aetolians, and 
Locrians, they crossed the strait, vanquished Ti- 
samenus, son of Orestes, and divided the fairest 


portion of the Pelopounesus among them. (See 
Doris.) For the historical significance of this 
legend, see Hellas. For the play of Euripides on 
the subject of the Heraclidae, see Euripides, p.639. 

Heraclides ( f H pcuc\eldrjs). (1) Surnamed PontY- 
cus. A Greek philosopher, born at Heraclea in Pon- 
tus about B.c. 380. He came early to Athens, where 
he became a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and 
had made a reputation by about B.c. 340. He was 
the author of some sixty works ou a great varie¬ 
ty of subjects—philosophy, mathematics, mo sic, 
grammar, poetry, political and literary history, 
and geography. He was a learned and interest¬ 
ing writer, but somewhat deficient in critical 
power. There are a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book on con¬ 
stitutions which bears his name, edited by Koler 
(Halle, 1804), Coraes (Paris, 1805), aud Mfiller. See 
Deswert, Be Heraclide Pontico (Louvain, 1830), and 
F. W. Schmidt, Be Heraclidae Pontici etc . Dialogis 
Beperditis (Breslau, 1867). (2) A Syracusan, the 

son of Lysimachus, and one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians in b.c. 
415. (3) A commauder of the mercenary troops 

under the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. He 
subsequently joined Dion in expelling Dionysius, 
and was himself assassinated in b.c. 354. (4) A 

physician of Tarentum who flourished in the sec¬ 
ond century B.c. and wrote on Materia Medica. 

Heraclitus (‘HpajcAfiTor). (1) A Greek philoso¬ 
pher of Ephesus, who lived about B.c. 535-475, 
during the time of the first Persian domination over 
bis native city. As one of the last of the family 
of Audroclus, the descendant of Codrus, who had 
founded the colony of Ephesns, Heraclitus had 
certain honorary regal privileges, which he re¬ 
nounced in favour of his brother. He likewise 
declined an invitation of King Darius to visit bis 
court. He was an adherent of the aristocracy, 
and when, after the defeat of the Persians, the 
democratic party came into power, he withdrew 
in ill-humour to a secluded estate in the country, 
and gave himself np entirely to his studies. In 
his later years he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Artemis, mak¬ 
ing it a condition that it should not be published 
till after his death. He was buried in the market¬ 
place of Ephesus, and for several centuries later 
the Ephesians contiuued to engrave his image on 
their coins. 

Heraclitus was one of the subtlest of all the 
metaphysicians of Greece, and his importance as a 
philosopher lies in the fact that he was the founder 
of an independent metaphysical system which 
sought to obviate the difficulty of overcoming the 
contradictions between the one and the phenomenal 
many. His great work “On Nature ” (Hc/h <bwr**>s\ 
in three books, was written in the Ionian dialect, and 
is the oldest monument of Greek prose. Consider¬ 
able fragments of it have come down to ns. The 
language is bold, harsh, and figurative ; the style 
is so careless that the syntactical relations of the 
words are often hard to perceive; aud the thoughts 
are profound. All this made Heraclitus so difficult 
a writer that he went in antiquity by the name 
“ the Obscure” (6 trieorcwfc), and Lucretius attacks 
him on this ground (i. 638-fi44). From his gloomy 
view of life he is often called “ the Weeping Phi¬ 
losopher,” as Democritus is known as “the Laugh¬ 
ing Philosopher.” Cf. Juv. x. 28 foil. 
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Knowledge, according to Heraclitus, is based 
upon perception by the senses. Perfect knowl¬ 
edge is only given to the gods, but a progress in 
knowledge is possible to roeu. Wisdom consists 
in the recognition of the intelligence which, by 
means of the world-soul, guides the universe. Ev¬ 
erything is in an eternal flux (irayra pci) ; nothing 
therefore, not even the world in its momentary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape final de¬ 
struction. The ultimate principle into which all 
existence is resolvable is fire. As fire changes con¬ 
tinually into water and then into earth, so earth 
changes back to water and water again to fire. 
The world, therefore, arose from fire, and in alter¬ 
nating periods is resolved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The division of 
unity, or of the divine original fire, into the multi¬ 
plicity of opposing phenomena, is “ the way down¬ 
wards,” and the consequence of a war and a strife. 
Harmony and peace lead back to unity by “ the 
way upwards.” Nature is constantly dividing and 
unitiug herself, so that the multiplicity of oppo¬ 
sites does uot destroy the unity of the whole. 
The existence of these opposites depends only on 
the difference of the motion on “the way up¬ 
wards ” from that on “ the way downwards ”; all 
things, therefore, are at once identical and not 
identical. The principle of the universe is “ be¬ 
coming,” which implies that everything is and, at 
the same time, is not, so far as the same relation 
is concerned. 

The letters ascribed to Heraclitus are spurious. 
See Bern ays, Heraclitea (Bonn, 1848); id. Die hera- 
klitischen Briefe (Berlin, 1859); Lassalle, Die Phi¬ 
losophic Herakleitos 1 des Dunkeln , 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1858) — the most exhaustive monograph on the 
philosophy of Heraclitus; and Schuster, Heraklit 
con Ephesus (Leipzig, 1872). The fragments of 
Heraclitus were edited and published in England 
in 1877 by Bywater. See Philosophia. 

(2) An Academic philosopher of Tyre, whose trea¬ 
tise ncpi 'AttIotwv still exists and has been edited 
by Westermann (Brunswick, 1843). 

Heraea (‘Hpam). A town in Arcadia, on the 
right bank of the Alpheus, near the borders of 
Elis. 

Heraea (ra *H paia). A festival held at Argos 
every five years in honour of Herd, the goddess of 
the country. The priestess of Herd drove in a car 
drawn by white oxen to the Heraenm, or temple 
of the goddess, situated between Argos and Myce¬ 
nae. Meantime the people marched out in proces¬ 
sion, the fighting men in their arms. There was 
a great sacrifice of oxen (Uar6fi^Tj), followed by a 
general sacrificial banquet and games of all sorts. 
A special feature of these was a contest in throw¬ 
ing the javelin, while rnnuing at full speed, at a 
shield set up at the end of the course. The victor 
received a crown and a shield, which he carried in 
the filial procession. Like feasts were held at 
Aegina, Samos, Elis, Cos, Athens, and other places 
(Hermann, Gottesd. Alterth. $ 51, n. 28). 

Herael Montes (ra *Hpaia Bprj). A range of 
mountains in Sicily, running from the centre of 
the island southeast, and ending in the promon¬ 
tory Pachynum. 

Heraenm ( f Hpaiov). The name given to any tem¬ 
ple of Herd, that at Argos being the most famous. 

Heralds. See Praf.co. 


Herald's Stall See Caduceus. 

Herblta (’Ep/Sira). A town in Sicily, north of 
Agyrinm, in the mountains, the residence of the 
tyraut Arc lion ides. 

Herculaneum 'HpdjtXrtoi'). (1) A town in Sam- 
nium. (2) A city of Campania, on the coast, and 
not far from Neapolis (Naples). The form Hercu- 
lanum is modern. Nothing is known respecting 
the origin of Herculaneum, except that fabulous 
accounts ascribed its foundation to Hercules on his 
return from Spain (Dion. Hal. i. 44). It may be in¬ 
ferred, however, from a passage iu Strabo, that the 
town was of great antiquity. It may be reasonably 
conjectured, too, that Herculaneum was a Greek 
city, but that its uame was altered to suit the Lat¬ 
in or Oscau pronunciation. At first it was only 
a fortress, which was successively occupied by the 
Osci, Tyrrheni, Pelasgi, Samnites, and lastly by 
the Romans. Being situated close to the sea, on 
elevated ground, it was exposed to the southwest 
wind, aud from that circumstance was reckoned 
particularly healthful. We learn from Velleius 
Paterculus that Herculaneum suffered consider¬ 
ably during the civil wars (cf. Florns, i. 16). This 
place is mentioned also by Mela (ii. 4). Ovid like¬ 
wise notices it under the name of Urbs Herculea 
(Met, xv. 711). Herculaneum, according to the 
common account, was overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in the first year of the reign of Titus, 
A.D. 79. Pompeii and Stabiae, which stood near, 
shared the same fate. It is possible, however, that 
the subversion of Herculaneum was not sudden, 
but progressive, since Seueca mentions a partial 
demolition which it sustained from an earthquake 
(Nat. Quaest . vi. 1). After being buried for more 
than sixteen hundred years, these cities were acci¬ 
dentally discovered—Herculaneum in 1719, by la¬ 
bourers in deepening a well; and Pompeii some 
years after. It appears that Herculaneum is in 
no part less than forty feet, and in some parts oue 
hundred and twelve feet below the surface of the 
ground. Little was done to exhume the city uutil 
1738, when some regular excavations were made. 
Above the city stand the two modern villages of 
Portici and Resina iu the suburbs of Naples; aud 
to the fear of undermining their buildings is due 
the fact that so much of the ancient city is still 
beneath the earth. The chief edifice of Hercula¬ 
neum that has been disinterred is a fine theatre, 
built only a short time before the eruption and 
capable of accommodating 8000 persons. Part of 
the Forum, a colonnade, two small temples, and a 
villa have also been recovered, besides ruins of 
baths. Many other valuable remains of antiquity, 
such as busts, mauuscripts, etc., have been found 
in the ruins of this ancient city, and are deposited 
in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. See Barr<$, Her¬ 
culaneum et Pomp4i , 8 vols., with 800 plates (Paris, 
1837-40); Comparetti and De Petra, La Villa Erco - 
lanese dei Pisoni (Turin, 1883); the works men¬ 
tioned iu Furchkeim’s Bibliography of Pompeiij 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae (Naples, 1891); and the 
articles Papyrus ; Pompeii. 

Hercttles. (1) See Heracles. (2) A son of Alex¬ 
ander the Great by Barsinl, the widow of the Rho¬ 
dian Meninon, and murdered by Polysperchon, b.c. 
310. 

Hercules Musaram. See Heracles, p. 793. 

Herculeum. (1) Promontorium, a promontory 
in the Bruttiornm Ager, forming the most southern 
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angle of Italy to the east, now Capo Spartivento. 
(2) Frrtum, the strait which forms the communi¬ 
cation between the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
See Abila ; Calp£ ; Columnar Hercuus. 

Hercttlia Columnar See Columnar Hercu¬ 
les, 

Hercttlla Monoeci Portus. See Monoecus. 

Hercttlia Portua. See Cosa. 

Heroynia Silva, Hercyniua Salto*, Hercyni- 
um Iugum. An extensive range of mountains iu 
Germany, covered with forests, described by Cae¬ 
sar ( B . G. vi. 24,25) as nine days 1 journey iu breadth, 
and more than sixty days’ journey in leugth, ex¬ 
tending east from the territories of the Helvetii, 
Nemetes, aud Rauraci, parallel to the Danube, to 
the frontiers of the Dacians. Under this general 
name Caesar appears to have included all the 
mountains and forests in the sonth and centre of 
Germany. The name is still preserved in the mod¬ 
ern Harz and Erz. See Germania. 

Herdonia. A town in Apulia, destroyed by 
Hannibal. 

Herd (Ionic, *Hpiy, and in Attic, *Hpa: the name 
is often connected with the Latin Ktira; but on 
this, see Curtins, p. 119). In Greek mythology, i 
the queen of heaven, eldest daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea, sister and lawful consort of Zeus. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer, she was brought up in her youth 
by Oceanus and Tethys. But every place in which 
her worship was localized asserted that she was 
bora there, and brought up by the Nymphs of the 
district. She is said to have long lived iu secret 
intimacy with Zeus before he publicly acknowl¬ 
edged her as his lawful consort. Her worshippers 
celebrated her marriage (l<p6s yapot) in the spring 
time. In the oldest version of the story it took 
place in the Islands of the Blessed, on the shore of 
the Oceau stream, where the golden apple-tree of 
the Hesperides sprang up to celebrate it. But this 
honour, too, was claimed by every place where 
Herd was worshipped. According to one local 
story, Zeus obtained the love of Herd by stealth, 
in the form of a cuckoo. 

Herd seems originally to have symbolized the 
feminine aspects of the natural forces of which 
Zeus is the masculine representative. Hence she 
is at once his wife and his sister, shares bis power 
and his houours, aud, like him, has authority over 
the phenomena of the atmosphere. It is she who 
sends clouds and Btorms, and is mistress of the 
thunder and lightning. Her handmaids are the 
Horae or goddesses of the season, and Iris, the god¬ 
dess of the rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her 
on mountains, and pray to her for rain. The union 
of sun and rain, which wakes the earth to renewed 
fertility, is symbolized as the loving union of Zens 
and Herd. In the same way a conflict of the winds 
is represented as the consequence of a matrimonial 
quarrel, usually attributed to the jealousy of Herd, 
who was regarded as the stern protectress of hon¬ 
ourable marriage. Hence arose stories of Zeus ill- 
treating his wife. It was said that he scourged 
her, and burled Hephaestus from heaven to earth 
when hurrying to his mother’s assistance; that in 
anger for her persecution of bis son Heracles, he 
hung her out in the air with golden chains to her 
arms and an anvil on each foot (17. viii. 400). There 
were also old legends which spoke of Herd allying 
herself with Athend and Poseidon to hind Zens m 


chains. Zeus was only rescued by the giant Aegae- 
on, whom Thetis called to his assistance. The birth 
of Atheud was said to have enraged Herd to such 
a pitch that she became the mother of Typbon by 
the dark powers of the infernal regions. In fact, 
this constant resistance to the will of Zeus, and 
her jealousy and hatred of her consort’s paramours* 
and their children, especially Heracles, become iu 
the poets a standing trait in her character. 

In spite of all this, Homer represents her as the 
most majestic of all the goddesses. The other 
Olympians pay her royal honours, aud Zeus treats 
her with all respect aud confides all his designs to 
her, though not always yielding to her demands. 
She is the spotless and uncorruptible wife of the 
king of Heaven ; the mother of Hephaestus, Ares, 
Hebd, aud Hithyia, and indeed may be called the 
only lawful wife in the Olympian court. She is, 
accordingly, before all other deities the goddess of 
marriage and the protectress of purity in married 
life. 8he is represented as of exalted but severe 
beauty, and appears before Paris as competing 
with Aphroditd and Athene for the prize of love¬ 
liness. In Homer she is described as of lofty stat¬ 
ure, large eyes white arms (Xcvk^Acw), 

and beautiful hair. On women she confers bloom 
and strength ; she helps them, too, in the danger¬ 
ous hour of childbirth. Her daughters Hebd and 
Hithyia personify both these attributes. 

In earlier times Herd was not everywhere recog¬ 
nized as the consort of Zeus; at the primitive ora¬ 
cle of Dodona, for instance, Diond occupies this 
position. The Peloponuesus may be regarded as 



Head of Herd. (Naples Supposed to be from a Statue 
by Polyclitus.) 

the earliest seat of her worship, and in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, during the Homeric period, Argos, Myce¬ 
nae, and 8parta are her favourite seats. Of these, 
according to the poet, she is the passionate cham¬ 
pion in the Trojan War. In later times the wor¬ 
ship of Herd was strongly localized iu Argos and 
Mycenae. At Argos she took the same command¬ 
ing position as Athend at Athens, and the year was 
dated by the names of her priestesses. Between 
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these cities, at the foot of Mount Euboea, was 
situated the Heraeum ( f H paiov), a temple held 
iu great honour. (See Heraea.) At Corinth she 
was the goddess of the acropolis. At Elis a gar¬ 
ment was offered her every five years by sixteen 
ladies chosen for the purpose, and maidens held 
a race in her honour on the race-course at Olym¬ 
pia. Boeotia had its feast of the Daedala (q. v.); 
Samos its large and splendid temple, built by 
Polycrates. The cuckoo was sacred to her as the 
messenger of spriug, the season in which she was 
wedded to Zens; so were the peacock and the crow, 
aud among fruits the pomegranate, the symbol of 
wedded love and fruitfulness. Hecatombs were 
offered to her iu sacrifice, as to Zeus. 

Iu works of art she is represented as seated on a 
throne in a full robe, covering the whole figure. 
On her head is a sort of diadem, often with a veil; 
the expression of the face is severe aud majestic, 
the eyes large aud wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. The ideal type of Her6 was found in 
the statue by Polyclitus in the temple at Argos. 
This was a colossal image, in gold aud ivory, rep¬ 
resenting the goddess on her throne, her crown 
adorned with figures of the Graces and the 
Seasons, a pomegranate in one hand, and in 
the other a sceptre with the cuckoo on the top. 
The Farnese Her£ at Naples, and the Ludo- 
visi Iuuo in Rome, are copies of this work. The 
Romans identified Her6 with their own Inno 
(q. v.). 

Heredltas. See Herbs. 

Herennia Gena A plebeian house at Rome 
originally Samnite. The Herenuii were the pa¬ 
trons of the Marii (Livy, ix. 3). 

Herenzxius. (1) Senecio, a native of Spain, and 
a senator and quaestor at Rome under Domitian. 
His contempt for public honours, his upright char¬ 
acter, and his admiration of Helvidius Priscus, 
whose life he wrote, made him hateful to the em¬ 
peror, and caused him to be accused of high treason. 
He was condemned to death, and his work burned 
by the public executioner (Tac. Agric. 3; Pliny, Ep. 
iii. 33). (2) The father of Pontius the Samnite 
commander, who advised his son either to give 
freedom to the Romans ensnared at the Caudine 
Pass, or to exterminate them all (Livy, ix. 1 foil.). 

(3) Gaius, a Roman, to whom a treatise ou rhetoric 
in four books, ascribed by some to Cicero, is ad¬ 
dressed. The treatise in question is generally re¬ 
garded as not having been written by the Roman 
orator, but either by Autouius Gnipho or Q. Corni- 
ficitts, usually cited simply as the “ Auctor ad He- 
renuium.” See W. W. Fowler in the Jour, of Phi¬ 
lology , x. 197; Krouliert, De Rhet. ad Herennium 
(Konigsberg, 1873); aud the article Cornificius. 

(4) See Modestinus. 

Heres. An heir. (1) Greek. At Athens, if a 
person died iutestate, leaviug sous, all of equal 
birthright, and none of them disinherited, the sous 
inherited the property in equal parts (tVofUMpoi), 
the eldest probably receiving the same share as 
the rest. If there were daughters, they were pro¬ 
vided for by dowries given by the brothers, which, 
in case they were divorced or childless after mar¬ 
riage, went back to the remaining heirs. Girls so 
dowered were called iiriirpoiKot. This was a matter 
of usage aud not of formal law. If a man had no 
sons of his own, he usually adopted a son to cou- 
tinne the family and the religious worship connect¬ 


ed with it. (See Adoptio.) If he had daughters, he 
would marry one of them to the adopted son; in 
this case the chief share of the inheritance would 
fall to this married daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving dowries. If there were only daugh¬ 
ters surviving, the succession passed to them. In 
such a case the next of kin bad a legal right to 
one of the heiresses (tmKXrjpos), aud could demand to 
marry her, eveu if she had married some one else be¬ 
fore receiving the inheritance; aud poor heiresses 
(Orjo-o-ai), on the other hand, had a legal claim on their 
nearest of kin, either for marriage or for a provision 
suitable to their circumstances. (See Epiclerus.) 
If a man had married an heiress, he was bound by 
custom and tradition, if he had sons, to name one as 
heir to the property which had come with his wife, 
aud thus to restore the house of the maternal grand¬ 
father. Children born out of wedlock were illegit¬ 
imate, and had no claim ou the father’s estate. If a 
man died intestate, leaving uo heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in the male 
line inherited, aud in default of these, those in the 
female line as far as the children of first cousins. 
Any one thinking he had a legal claim to the in¬ 
heritance made an application to the archon to 
hand it over to him. The application was posted 
up iu public, and read out in the following Eccle- 
sia (Assembly). The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed the claim, or raised a 
counter-claim. If not, the archon assigned the in¬ 
heritance to the claimant; otherwise the matter 
was decided by a lawsuit. Even after the assign¬ 
ment of an inheritance, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of the holder, and for five years after his 
death. The claim of the nearest relation to an 
heiress was in the same way lodged with the ar¬ 
chon and ratified before the Assembly. 

(2) Roman. If a Roman died intestate, leaving 
a wife and children of his body or adopted, they 
were bis heirs (sui heredes). But this did not ap¬ 
ply to married daughters who had passed into the 
manus of their husbands, or the children who had 
beeu freed by emancipation from the potestas of 
their father. If the man left no wife or children, 
the agnati, or relations in the male line, inherited, 
according to the degree of their kinship. If there 
were no agnati y and the mau was a patrician, the 
property went to his geus. The cognati t or rela¬ 
tions in the female line, were originally uot en¬ 
titled to inherit by the civil law. But, as time 
went on, their claim was gradually recognized 
more aud more to the exclusion of the agnati , until 
at last Justinian entirely abolished the privilege 
of the latter, and substituted the principle of 
blood-relatiouships for that of the civil law. Ves¬ 
tal Virgins were regarded as entirely cut off from 
the family uuiou, and therefore could uot iuherit 
from an intestate, nor, in case of their dying intes¬ 
tate, did the property go to their family, but to 
the State. On the other haud, unlike other wom- 
eu, they had unlimited right of testamentary dis¬ 
position. If a freed man died intestate and child¬ 
less, the patronm aud his wife had the first claim 
to iuherit, then their children, then their agnatiy 
and (if the patronus was a patrician) then his gens. 
Iu later times, even if a freer!man, dying childless, 
left a will, the patronus and his sous had claim to 
half the property. Augustus made a number of 
provisions iu the matter of freedmen’s inheritance. 
The civil law made it compulsory on a man’s aai 
heredes to accept an inheritance (hereditatem adire) 
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whether left by will or not. Bat as the debts were 
taken over with the property, the edictum of the 
praetor allowed the heirs to decline it. A fortiori , 
no other persons named in the will coaid be com¬ 
pelled to accept the legacy. See Testamentum. 

Heres necessarius was a slave of the testator, 
who made him heir and liber at the same time. 
He was thus heir by necessity, becoming so with¬ 
out any action of his own, by the mere operation of 
the law. If a testator knew himself to be insolvent, 
he sometimes made a slave bis heir to avoid the 
ignominy attached to a person whose property was 
sold to pay his debts (Gains, ii. 154, etc.). The prop¬ 
erty of such an heir, acquired after his manumis¬ 
sion, was not liable for the debts of the deceased. 
An insolvent inheritance was called damnosa here- 
ditas. 

Heres ex asse was the phrase used to describe 
one who was sole heir. So heres ex dodrante , an 
heir to three-quarters of an estate (Suet. Iul. 83); 
heres ex parte sexta , to the sixth ; ex parte dimidia , 
to the half, etc. 

See Hunger, Das Erbrecht; and Gans, Das Erbrecht 
in i celtgeschichtlicher Entwickelung , 4 vols. (Berlin, 
1883-35). 

Heiillus (*HptAAof). A native of Carthage, a 
Stoic philosopher, the disciple of Zeno of Citium, 
though dififering from hint in various points of doc¬ 
trine. He held that- the chief good is knowledge 
(cVtor^/ii;), a notion attacked by Cicero. (See Diog. 
Laert. vii. 165 full.; Cic. Aoadem . ii. 42; De Fin . ii. 
11,13 and often). 

Hermae ('Epfuzt), and dim. Hermtili (cpplbia). 
Pillars which terminated generally with a head of 
Hermes. In the earliest times Hermes (in whose 
worship the number 4 played a great part) was wor¬ 
shipped, especially in Arcadia (Pansan. viii. 4, $ 4), 
uuder the form of a simple quadrangular pillar of 
marble or wood, with the significant mark of the 
male sex. As art advanced, the pillar was surmount¬ 
ed, first with a bearded head, and afterwards with a 
youthful head of the god. Hermes being the god 


Hermes-pillArs. (Pompeii.) 

of traffic, roads, and boundaries, such pillars were 
erected to him in the streets and squares of towns; 
in Attica they were also erected along the country 
roads as mile-stones. Sometimes they were inscribed 
with apothegms and riddles; sometimes also with 
inscriptions in honour of those who had fought 
bravely for their country (Demosth. Lept. 112; 
Aeschin. Or. 3, $ 183). In Athens there was an es¬ 
pecially large number of them; in the market¬ 




place to the northwest of the Acropolis, the Her¬ 
mae, erected partly by private individuals and 
partly by corporations, formed a long colonuade 
extending between the Hall of Paintings (c rroa wot- 
Kt\rj ) and the Royal Hall (orod fkuriXeios ). Ac¬ 
cordingly, the latter was sometimes called the Hall 
of the Hermae. When the heads of other divini¬ 
ties (such as Athene, Heracles, Eros) were placed 
on such a pillar, it was then called Hermatbena, 
Hermeracles, or Hermeros. At Rome the Hermae 
were used in the decoration of houses and villas, 
and also as posts for the ornamental railings of 
gardens. Great numbers have been preserved, and 
are now to be seen in the European museums. 

Hermaea ("Eppaia). A festival celebrated at 
Cydonia, in the island of Crete, at which the slaves 
enjoyed complete freedom, and were waited upon 
by their masters, the usage suggesting the Roman 
Saturnalia (q. v.). Other feasts in houour of Her¬ 
mes were held at Athens in the gymnasia, at Phe- 
neos, Tanagra, Pel leu £, etc. 

Hermaeum or Mercuiil Promontorinm (*Ep- 
fiaia aKpa ). (1) On the southern shore of Crete. 

(2) A promontory of Sardinia, on the western shore, 
a little to the north of Bosa, now Capo della Caeca. 

(3) A promontory of Africa, in the district Zeugi- 
tana, now Cape Bon. It lay opposite Lilybaeum 
in Sicily (Polyb. i. 29). 

Hermagdras ('Eppayapas). (1) Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Cicero, belonging to the Rhodian school of oratory 
(Quint, iii. 1, $ 16). (2) A Greek rhetorician, sur- 
named Carion, who taught rhetoric at Rome in 
the time of Augustas (Quint, iii. 1, $ 18). 

Hermann. See Arminius ; Germania. 

Hermann. (1) Johann Gottfried Jakob. A 
distinguished German classical philologist, born at 
Leipzig, November 28,1772. He studied law and 
literature at Leipzig and Jena, aud after acting as 
privat-docent at Leipzig for four years, he became 
Professor Extraordinarius of Philosophy in that 
university, occupying subsequently the chair of 
Eloquence (1803), and of Poetry (1809). From 1834 
he conducted the philological seminary. He died 
December 31,1848. 

Hermann was a scholar of great originality in 
research, and bis presentation of the results arrived 
at was remarkable for vigour and directness. He 
is especially noted for the new principles developed 
by him in the study of classical prosody and Greek 
grammar, with regard to the former of which he 
endeavoured to establish a philosophical theory 
based upon the categories of Kant. His metrical 
views will be found in his dissertations De Metris 
Graecorum et Romanorum Poetarum (Leipzig, 1796); 
Handbuch der Metrik (1798); Elementa Doctrinae 
Metricae (1816); Epitome Doctrinae Metricae (1818, 
4th ed. 1869); and De Metris Pindari in Heyne’s 
edition of Pindar (1817). His grammatical theories 
are set forth in his treatise De Emendanda Rations 
Graecae Grammaticae (1801), and in hisanuotatious 
on YigiePs De Graecae Dictionis Idiotismis (1802; 
4th ed. 1834), and Libri IV. de Particula av (1831). 
He also edited the Hecuba , Hercules Furens t Bac- 
chae , Supplices f Alcestis y and Ion of Euripides; 
Aeschylus (1859); Sophocles (completing the edi¬ 
tion begun by Erfurdt), the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
the Trinummus of Plautus, the Poetica of Aristo¬ 
tle, the Homeric Hymns, the Lexicon of Photius, 
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and Bion and Moschus. On the significance of 
mythology he wrote a treatise, De Mythologia 
Graecorum Antiquissima (1807) and the Brie/e iiber 
Homer und Hesiodus , the latter in collaboration 
with Crenzer (Heidelberg, 1818). In his Opuecula 
(8 vols. 1827-1876) he treats of a wide range of 
topics, with breadth, force, aud originality. See 
the memoirs by Jahn in the Biogr. Aufsdtze (Leip¬ 
zig, 1849), Kochly (1874), aud Bnrsiau, Gesckichte 
der class. Philologie f etc., pp. 575 foil., 666-686 (Mu¬ 
nich, 1883). 

(2) Karl Friedrich. A classical scholar born 
at Frankfort, August 4,1804. He was educated at 
Heidelberg aud Leipzig, and after spending some 
time in Italy (1825), was appointed Professor of 
Classical Philology at the University of Marburg 
in 1832. In 1840 he accepted a call to Gdttingen, 
where he died, January 8, 1856. His principal 
works are his Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitd- 
ten (1841; 6th ed. 1892); Gesckichte und System der 
platonischen Philosophic (1839); and Culturgeschich- 
te der Griechen und Rihner (1857). 

Hermanubhi ( 'Eppavovpis ). The son of Osiris 
and Nephthis, represented as a human being with 
a jackal-head. (Cf. Anfbis). He symbolizes the 
Egyptian priesthood (Diod. i. 18,87). 

Hermaphroditus ( *Eppa<f>p6biros ). In Greek 
mythology, the son of Hermes and Aphrodite, born 
on Mount Ida, and endowed with the beauty of 
both deities. When a grown youth, he was bath¬ 
ing in the Carian fountain of Salmacis, and the 
nymph of the fountain, whose love he rejected, 
prayed the gods that she might be iudissolubly 
united with him. The prayer was answered, and 
a being sprang into existence which united the 
qualities of male and female. The fable probably 
arose from the inclination, prevalent iu the East¬ 
ern religions, towards confusing the attributes of 
both sexes. In Cyprus, for instance, a masculine 
Apbroditus, clad in female attire, was worshipped 
by the side of the goddess Aphroditd. Figures of 
hermaphrodites are commou in art, one of the 
finest being the Sleeping Hermaphrodite in the 
Mnseo del le Term© at Rome. Less modest repre¬ 
sentations are given by Clarao (pi. 666 foil.). See 
Miiller, Archdol. der Kunst y $$ 128 n. 2, 392 n. 2. 

Hermarohus (*Eppapxos). A rhetorician of 
Mitylen6 who became a disciple of Epicurns, 
and finally succeeded him as head of the school 
about b.c. 270. A letter of Epicurns to him is pre¬ 
served by Cicero (De Fin . ii. 30). His philosophical 
works are lost. See Diog. Laert. x. 17,24. 

Hennas (Eppat). The author of a famous trea¬ 
tise entitled n oipqv, or “ The Shepherd,” once of 
great repute, so that it was read in the churches. 
The work is divided into three books—1. Visiones; 
II. Mandata; III. Similitudines. Its object is to 
rebuke the worldliness of professed Christians 
and to exhort sinners to repentance. By some, 
Hernias has been identified with the Hennas of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans , xvi. 14; but the 
present belief places him in the second century. 
It was preserved ouly iu a Latiu translation en¬ 
titled Pastor until 1847, when ITAbbadie discov¬ 
ered an Ethiopic version. Since then a great part 
of the Greek text has been recovered from various 
sources, and in 1890 a codex containing the whole. 
The earlier Greek text, compiled from the Codex 
Sinaiticus and an Athos MS., has been edited by 
Hilgenfeld (1888), who also edited the Latin ver¬ 


sion (1877). There is a good edition of the Greek 
and Latin texts together by Gebhardt aud Har- 
nack (1877). See Zabn, Das Hirt des Hermas 
(1868); Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament 
(4th ed. 1889); and the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular , iii. 75 aud iv. 23. 

Hermathena. A sort of statue, raised on a 
square pedestal, in which the attributes of Hermes 
and Athend were blended. See Hermak. 

Hermeneutics. The same as exegesis, a term 
technically used of the interpretation of a text 
from the study of critical materials such as man¬ 
uscripts, editions, and quotations. The word is 
from the Greek fpprjvtvw, “to interpret.” See 
Textual Criticism. 

Hermes ('Epprjs; Dor/E ppas). The sou of Zeus 
and of the Naiad Maia, daughter of Atlas. Imme¬ 
diately after his birth upon the Arcadian raoun. 
tain of Cyllend, he gave proof of his chief char¬ 
acteristics—inventiveness and versatility, united 
with fascination, trickery, and conning. Born in 
the morning, by mid-day he had invented the 
lyre; in the evening he stole fifty head of cattle 
from his brother Apollo, which he hid so skilfully 
iu a cave that they could not be found. After 
these exploits he lay down quietly in his cradle. 
Apollo, by meaus of his prophetic power, discov¬ 
ered the thief and took the offender to Zeus, who 
ordered the cattle to be given up. Hermes, how¬ 
ever, so delighted his brother by his playing on the 
lyre that, in exchange for it, he allowed him to 
keep the cattle, resigned to him the golden staff 
of fortune and of riches, with the gift of prophecy 
in its humbler forms, and from that time forth be¬ 
came his best friend. Zeus made his son herald 
to the gods and the guide of the dead in Hades. 
In this myth are contained allusions to several 
attributes of the god. 

In many districts of Greece, and especially in 
Arcadia, the old seat of his worship, Hermes was 
regarded as a god who bestowed the blessing of 
fertility on the pastures and herds, and who was 
happiest when speuding his time among shepherds 
and dallying with Nymphs, by whom he had num¬ 
berless children, including Pan and Daphnis. In 
many places he was considered the god of crops, and 
also as the god of mining and of digging for buried 
treasure. His kindliness to man is also shown in 
his being the god of roads. At cross-roads in par¬ 
ticular, there were raised in his honour, and called 
by his name, not only heaps of stones, to which 
every passer-by added a stone, but also the quad¬ 
rangular pillare known as Hermae (q. v.). At Ath- 
eus these last were set up in the streets and open 
spaces, and also before the doors. Every unex¬ 
pected find on the road was called a gift of Her¬ 
mes (Zppatov). Together with Athenl, he escorted 
and protected heroes in perilous enterprises, and 
gave them prudent counsels. He took special de¬ 
light in men’s dealings with one another, in ex¬ 
change and barter, in buying and selling; and in 
all that is won by craft or by theft. Thus he was 
the patron of tradespeople and thieves, and was 
himself the father of Autolycus (q. v.), the greatest 
of all thieves. He, too, it was who endowed Pan¬ 
dora, the first woman, with the faculty of lying, 
and with fiattering discourse and a crafty spirit. 
On account of his nimbleuess and activity be was 
the messenger of Zens, and knew how to carry out 
his father’s commands with adroitness and cun- 
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fling, as in the slaying of Argos (the guard of Io), 
from which he derived his epithet of Argos-slayer 
(’Apyct^oi'n??). Again, as Hermes was the sacri¬ 
ficial herald of the gods, it was an important part 
of the duty of heralds to assist at sacrifices. It 
was on this account that the priestly race of the 
K TjpvKts claimed him as the head of their family. 
(See Elkusinia.) Strength of voice and excel¬ 



lence of memory were supposed to be derived from 
him in his capacity of herald. Owing to his vig¬ 
our, dexterity, and personal charm, be was deemed 
the god of gymnastic skill, which makes men strong 
and handsome, and the especial patron of boxing, 
running, and throwing the discus; in this capac¬ 
ity the palaestrae and gymnasia were sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Hermaea were 
dedicated to him. He was the discoverer of mu¬ 
sic (for besides the lyre he invented the shepherd’s 
pipe), and he was also the god of wise and clever 
discourse. A later age made him even the invent¬ 
or of letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy. 
He was, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams; 
with one touch of his staff he could close or open 
the eyes of mortals; hence the custom, before go¬ 
ing to sleep, of offering him the last libation. As 
he was the guide of the living on their way, so he 
was also the conductor of the souls of the dead iu 
the nether-world (\Irvxonopn6s) t and was as much 


loved by the gods of those regions as by those 
above. For this reason sacrifices were offered to 
him in the event of deaths, Hermae were placed 
on the graves, and, at oracles and incantations of 
the dead, he was honoured as belonging to the 
lower world; in general, he was accounted the 
intermediary between the upper and lower worlds. 
His worship early spread throughout the whole 
of Greece. As he was born in the fourth month, 
the number four was sacred to him. In Argos the 
fourth month was named after him, and in Athens 
he was honoured with sacrifices on the fourth of 
every month. His altars and images (mostly sim¬ 
ple Hermae) were in all the streets, thoroughfares, 
and open spaces, and also at the entrance of the 
palaestra. 

In art he is represented in the widely varying 
characters which he assumed, as a shepherd with 
a single animal from his flock, as a mischievous 
little thief, as the god of gain with a purse in his 
hand (see illustration), with a strigil as patron of 
the gymnasia, at other times with a lyre, but 
ofteuest of all as the messenger of the gods. He 
was portrayed by the greatest sculptors, such as 
Phidias, Polyclitus, ScopAs, and Praxiteles, whose 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus was discovered 
in 1877, iu the temple of Herd, at Olympia. It is 
mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 19,1), and is described 
by Treu in his Hermes mit dem Dionysooknabcn 
(Berlin, 1878). In the older works of art be ap¬ 
pears as a bearded man (see illustration, p. 240); 
in the later oues, he is found iu a graceful and 
charming attitude, as a slim youth with tranqnil 
features, indicative of intellect and good-will. 
His usual attributes are wings on his goldeu san¬ 
dals (wc'dika), and a flat, broad-brimmed hat (see 
Petasus), which in later times was ornamented 
with wings, as was also his staff. This last (pafidos , 
KTfpvKfLov, caduceus) was originally an enchanter’s 
wand, a symbol of power that produces wealth 
and prosperity, and also an emblem of influence 
over the living and the dead (see Caduceus), yet 
even in early times it was regarded as a her¬ 
ald’s staff and an emblem of peaceful intercourse. 
It consisted of three shoots, one of which formed 
the handle, the other two being intertwined at the 
top in a knot. The place of the latter was after¬ 
wards taken by serpents; and thus arose our ordi¬ 
nary type of herald’s staff. By the Romans, Her¬ 
mes was identified with Mercnrins (q. v.). For ex¬ 
amples of the myths of Hermes in English litera¬ 
ture, see Shelley’s Homei'ic Hymn to Mercury, and 
Keats’s Ode to Jfaia, with some fine passages iu 
the Prometheus Bound of the former poet. 

Hermes Triamegiatua (*E pprjt Tpurpiyurros t 
The Greek name for the Egyptian god Thotli, re¬ 
garded as the author of civilization, the inventor 
of writiug, of art, science, aud religion. The sa¬ 
cred cauon of the Egyptians, in forty-two books 
divided into six sections, constituting an encyclo¬ 
paedia of general learning, was ascribed to him 
under the name of the “ Hermetic Books.” They 
treat of religion, aud of the arts and sciences, 
hieroglyphics, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, 
cosmography, etc. The date of the composition 
of this canou is not known, but it is evidently 
late, as the influence of Hellenic culture and 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy is clearly traceable. 
The Greek and Latin texts of these books exist 
only in fragments gathered from Stobaeus, Cyril, 
Lactantius, Suidas, and others. The Ebers Papy- 
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rus (187?) is regarded as one of the medical books 
of the series. See M6nard, Herm&s Triemigiste 
(1866); and Pietschmann, Hermes Trismegistoe 
(Leipzig, 1876). 

Hermesi&najc (Epprj<ridva£). A Greek elegiac 
poet of Colophon iu Ionia, who lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, about B.c. 330, and was a 
scholar and friend of Philetas. He composed erotic 
elegies in the style of those by his compatriot, An- 
timachus. The three books containing his com¬ 
positions he entitled Leontium (A tovriov), after his 
mistress. A fragment of ninety-eight lines of the 
third book has l>een preserved, in which love- 
stories of poets aud wise men from Orpheus down 
to Philetas are treated iu a rather disconnected 
manner, but not without spirit. There are edi¬ 
tions by Hermanu ( Opuseula Academic a, iv. p.239), 
by Bach (Halle, 1829), and by Bailey (London, 1839). 
See Bergk, De Hermesianaciis Elegia (Marburg, 
1845). 

Hermetic Books. See Hermes Trismegistus. 

Henman ('E pptas or 'Eppeias), (1) AMysian eu¬ 
nuch, tyrant of Assos, aud the friend and patron 
of Aristotle, who married his adopted daughter 
Pythias. In B.c. 344 Hermias was seized by Mentor, 
the Greek general of the king of Persia, and by 
him seut to the Persian court, where he was put 
to death. (See Diog. Laert. v. 3 ; Diod. xvi. 52.) (2) 
A Christian writer towards the close of the sec¬ 
ond century, a native of Galatia, who has left a 
short discourse iu ridicule of the pagan philoso¬ 
phers, entitled &ia(rvpp6s riv c£a> 4iXo<ro<£>a>y. It 
appears to be au imitation of a discourse of Tati- 
au’s, but it is au imitation by a man of ability. 
He ridicules the waut of harmony that prevails 
among the systems of the Greek philosophers, 
which is the cause of all their speculations being 
crowned with no positive result. 

Herminia Gens. Au ancient patriciau family 
at Rome, one of whose members, T. Herminius, 
kept the bridge with Horatius Codes against the 
army of Porsena. See Horatius. 

Herminius Mona. The moderu Sierra de la 
Estrella; the chief mountain iu Lusitania, south 
of the Durius. It is some 7000 feet in height. 

Hermi6n6 ('Eppiovrj). A town ou the eastern 
coast of Argolis ou a bay deriving its name (Her- 
niiouicus Sinus) from the town. It was originally 
founded by the Dryopes, aud was long a flourish¬ 
ing city, famous for its temple of Demeter Cthouia. 
It belonged to the Achaean League. 

Hermi&nd ( f Eppiovrj ). The only child of Meue- 
laiis aud Helen, aud married to Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, immediately on her father's return 
from Troy, in fulfilment of a promise he had made 
there. According to a post - Homeric tradition, 
she had been previously promised to Orestes (q. v.), 
who claimed her on the ground of his prior right; and 
on bis claim being refused by Neoptolemus, killed 
his rival with his owu hands, or at any rate caused 
his death, at Delphi. Orestes took Hermiontf to 
his home, aud had by her a sou, Tisameuus. 

Hermidnes. A division of the people of Ger¬ 
mania, which included the Suevi, Hermunduri, 
Chatti, aud Cherusci. See Germania. 

HermionXcus Sinus. A bay on the coast of Ar¬ 
golis, near HermiomS. It is now the Gulf of Castri. 

26 


Hermippus CEppirmos). (1) A Greek poet of 
the Old Comedy, au elder contemporary of Aris¬ 
tophanes and a bitter opponent of Pericles (Pint. 
Pericl. 32, 33), whose mistress, Aspasia, he prose¬ 
cuted on a charge of atheism. Ouly a few frag¬ 
ments of his dramas, as also of his libellous iambic 
poems, after Archilochus's rnauuer, have been pre¬ 
served. They are remarkable for the cleverness 
of their style. They are collected by Meiueke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 90-99; ii. 380-417. (2) 

Of Smyrna, a distinguished philosopher, the au¬ 
thor of a great biographical work (Biot) frequently 
qnoted by later writers. He flourished about the 
year b.c. 200. 

Hermocr&tes ('EppoKpargs). One of the Syra¬ 
cusan generals, when the Athenians attacked Syra¬ 
cuse, B.c. 414. He was banished by the Syracu- 
saus (410), aud having endeavoured to effect his 
restoration by force of arms and with the aid of 
the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, was slain in 407. 
See PELOPONNE8IAN WAR. 

‘ Hermodorua {'Eppodopot). A philosopher of 
Ephesus, who is said to have assisted, as interpre¬ 
ter, the Romau decemvirs in the composition of 
the first ten tables of laws which had been collect¬ 
ed in Greece (b.c. 451) (Cic. Tusc. v. 36). “ An an¬ 

cient tradition mentions," says Niebuhr, “as an 
auxiliary to the Decemviri, in this code, Hermodo- 
rus, an Ephesian, the friend of the sage Heracli¬ 
tus, whom his fellow-citizens had banished be¬ 
cause he filled them with shame, and they desired 
to be all ou au equality in profligacy of conduct. 
It cannot, indeed, be well explained how this 
story could have been invented, for which noth¬ 
ing but a celebrated name could have given occa¬ 
sion, while that of Hermodorus appears to have 
been known to the Greeks themselves only by the 
saying of his friend. On this ground, the naming 
of the statue, which was inscribed as his at 
Rome, may pass for genuine.” See Twelve Ta¬ 
bles. (2) A native of Salamis, the architect of 
the Temple of Mars in the Flaminian Circus at 
Rome. * 

HermogSnes CEppjoytvrjs). (1) A Greek rlieto- 
riciau of Tarsus iu Cilicia, who flourished in the 
middle of the second century a.d. He came to 
Rome as a rhetorician as early as his fifteenth 
year, and excited universal admiration, especially 
ou the part of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. In his 
twenty-fourth year he lost his memory, and never 
recovered it, though he lived to a great age. Af¬ 
ter his death his heart is said to have been found 
to be covered with hair. His work on rhetoric, 
which still exists, enjoyed a remarkable populari¬ 
ty, aud was for a loug time the principal text-book 
of rhetoric; it was also epitomized, and was the 
subject of uumerous commentaries. The work it¬ 
self consists of five sections : (i.) Ou points at issue 
in legal causes; (ii.) Ou the art of discovering ar¬ 
guments ; (iii.) On the various forms of oratorical 
style ; (iv.) On political orations iu particular, and 
on the art of eloquent and effective speaking; (v.) 
The last section consists of rhetorical exercises 
(n poyvpvdo-para), which were cast into a fresh 
form by Aphthonius, aud translated iuto Latin by 
Prisciau, with the title Praeexercitamenta. It is 
printed iu Halm’s Bhetores Latini , p. 551. See Hop- 
pichler, I)c Hennogene Progymnasmatum Scriptore 
(1884). (2) HermogEnes Tigkllius. (See Tigel- 
lius.) (3) An architect of Alabanda, who is said 
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to have devised the so-called psemlo-dipterns form 
of temple. See Templum. 

Hermogenianua. The latest Roman jurist of 
whom the Digest contains any citation, and who 
flourished about A.D. 300. 

Hermolaua (‘E ppoXaos). A Macedonian youth, 
a page of Alexander the Great. He formed a con¬ 
spiracy against the king’s life in B.c. 327, but the 
plot was discovered, aud Hermolaiis and his ac¬ 
complices were stoued to death by the Macedoni¬ 
ans. The reason for his plot was a desire to 
avenge himself on Alexander, who had ordered 
him to be whipped for slaying a wild boar in a 
hunting expedition without waiting to give the 
king the honour of the first blow (Q. Curt. viii. 
6-8). 

Hermonthia (*Epfia>i/0ir). The chief town of 
the Noinos Hermouthitis on the western bank of 
the Nile in Upper Egypt, near Thebes. 

Hermopdlis ('EpponoXis). “ City of Hermes.” 

(1) Parva ( rf fjLucpd), a city of Lower Egypt, stood 
upon the canal which connected the Canopic 
branch of the Nile with Lake Mareotis. (2) Mag¬ 
na (rj pcyaXiy), an ancient city in Middle Egypt, 
stauding on the west bank of the Nile, a little be¬ 
low the confines of Upper Egypt. This place was 
famous for its worship of Anubis (q. v.) or Herma- 
nnbis; aud was the sacred burial-place of the ibis. 

Hermotlmus ('Epporipos). A native of Clazo- 
meuae; a philosopher of the Ionian school, of 
whom many marvels were told. Tradition repre¬ 
sented him as a persou gifted with a power by 
which his soul could leave his body, and so bring 
him tidings of distaut events with wonderful 
speed. At last, his enemies burned his body iu 
the absence of his soul, thus putting an end to him 
and to his wauderiugs (Pliny, H. X. vii. 42). 

Hermunduri One of the most powerful na¬ 
tions of Germany, belonging to the Suevio race, 
and dwelling between the Main and the Dan¬ 
ube. Though long the allies of the Romans, they 
at length joined the Marcomanui against them in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Hermus. (1) (*E ppos). A large river in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, rising iu Mount Dindymeu4, aud after flowing 
through the plain of Sardis, falling into the Gulf 
of Smyrna, between Smyrna aud Phoeaea. It 
formed the bouudary between Aeolia and Ionia. 

(2) (to "Eppos). A derne of Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Acamantis, on the road from Athens to 
Eleusis. 

Herald A people iu Latium, belonging to the 
Sabine race, who inhabited the mountains of the 
Apennines between the lake Fucinus aud the riv¬ 
er Trerus, aud were bounded on the north by the 
Marsi and Aequi, aud ou the south by the Volsci. 
Their chief town was Auagnia. They were a 
brave and warlike people, and long offered a for¬ 
midable resistance to the Romans, who fiually 
formed a league with them on equal terms in the 
third consulship of Sp. Cassius, B.c. 486. They 
were fiually subdued by the Romans, b.c. 306. 

Hero (*Hpd>). See Leander. 

Hero CUpav). (1) A native of Alexandria and 
disciple of Ctesibius, who flourished about B.c. 
125. He placed engineering aud land-surveying 
on a scientific basis, and was celebrated as a 
mechanician, and invented the hydraulic clock, 
the machine called “ the fonutain of Hero,” aud a 


forcing-pump used as a fire-engine. (See Ctesibica 
Machina.) He enjoyed a high reputation, and U 
mentioned by Gregory Naziauzen with Enclid aud 
Ptolemy. He is now', however, principally known 
by some remains of his waitings on mechanics. 
His extant writings are: (a) “On the Machine 
Called the Chiroballistra” (XetpofUaWiarpas koto- 
fTKcvrj ac at (TvpptTpla) ; ( b) “Barulcus” (B apoCXxog), 
a treatise on the raising of heavy weights, which 
is mentioned by Pappus, and was fouud by Golius 
in Arabic; (c) “ Belopoeicc\ ” (BcXon-ottcd), a trea¬ 
tise ou the manufacture of darts; (d) “On Pneu¬ 
matic Machines” (UvevpartKd). Iu this work is 
the first and only notice among the ancient w lit¬ 
ers of the application of steam as a moving power. 
There is an English translation by Greenwood 
(London, 1851). (e) “On the Construction of Auto¬ 
mata” (Hrpi Airrop.aroiroiTjTtKu>v), contained in the 
Math. Veteres; it describes a number of small ma¬ 
chines aud mechanical toys. (/) “ Ou Dioptrics,” 
from which Heliodortis, a mathematician who 
flourished after the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, has left an extract. ( g ) Mrrpuco, consist¬ 
ing of geometrical and trigonometrical problem* 
and solutions. Other works of Hero, now lost, are 
mentioned by Pappus, Eutocins, Heliodorns, etc. 
Hero describes the theodolite, the cyclometer, and 
the steam - engine; and discusses the centre of 
gravity. His works have been edited by F. Hnltsch 
(Berlin, 1864). See the treatise on Hero by T. H. 
Martin (Paris, 1854); and the acconnt in Ball's 
Short History of Mathematics (London, lfc^S). (2) 
Of Constantinople, commonly called the Younger, 
who is supposed to have flourished about a.d. 900. 
In a work attributed to him (ou Geodesy), he states 
that the precession of the equinoxes had produced 
seven degrees of effect since the time of Ptolemy, 
so that be must have been about 500 years later 
than Ptolemy. The writings of Hero the Younger 
relate to warlike machiues, tactics, aud practical 
geometry. (3) A mathematician, who flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century. 

Herddas. See Herondas. 

Herodes (‘H pvfys). (1) Surnamed the Greai 
and A8CalonTta, second son of Antipater the Ido- 
maeau, was boru B.c. 71, ut Ascalon, iu ludaea. 
At the age of twenty-five he was made by his fa¬ 
ther governor of Galilee, and distinguished him¬ 
self by the suppression of a band of robbers and 
the execution of their leader. He w*as summoned 
before the Sanhedrim for haviug done this by his 
own authority, aud having pnt these men to death 
without a trial; but, through the streugth of his 
party and the zeal of his friends, he escaped cen¬ 
sure. He at first embraced the party of Brutus 
aud Cassius; but, after their death, reconciled 
himself to Antony, who appointed him aud Pha- 
sael tetrarchs of ludaea. In B.c. 40 the Parthians 
invaded ludaea, and placed Antigonns ou the 
throue, making Hyrcanus aud Phasael prisoners. 
Herod escaped to Rome, where, by the inflnenre 
of Autouy, he was appointed king of the Jews. 
But the Romau generals in Syria assisted hnu 
very feebly, and it was not till the eml of the year 
B.c. 38 that Jerusalem was taken by Sosstus. The 
commencement of Herod’s reign dates from the fob 
lowing year. In the year 38 he had married Mari- 
nmu6, the granddaughter of Hyrcauua, hoping to 
strengthen his power by this match with the A* 
monaean family, which was very popular in la- 
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daea. On ascending the throne Herod appointed I seusions in his family, of which a minute account 
Ananel of Babylon high-priest, to the exclusion ' is giveu by Iosephus. He died in March, B.c. 4, in 
of Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamn<5. But he | the thirty-fourth year of his reigu and the seven- 
soon found himself compelled, hy the eutreaties tieth of his age. Iosephus relates that, shortly 

before his death, he shut up many of the principal 
men of the Jewish nation in the Hippodrome, com¬ 
manding his sister Salom6 to put them to death as 
soon as he expired, that he might not want mourn- 
I ers. They were released, however, by Saloin£ upon 
! Herod’s death. 

The birth of Christ took place in the last year 
i of Herod’s reign, four years earlier than the era 
; from which the common system of chronology dates 
Coin of Herod tho Great. I the years A.D. (Ioseph. Ant. Iud. xiv. 17 foil., xv. 1 

foil., xvi. 1 foil.; Bell. Ind. i. 17, etc.). It was 
of Mariamnd and the artifices of her mother Alex- I Herod of whom Augustus said, after he had heard 
andra, to depose Auauel and appoint Aristobulus of the former’s having put to death his own sons, 
iu his place. Not long after, however, Aristobu-1 Alexander and Aristobulus, that he would rather 
lus was secretly put to death by the command of be Herod’s hog (£v) than his son (utoi/), punning 
Herod. Alexandra having informed Cleopatra of upon the similarity of the two terms, and alluding 
the murder, Herod was summoued to answer tho at the same time to the aversion with which the 
accusation before Antony, whom he pacified by ! hog was regarded by the Jews (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4). 
liberal bribes. When setting out to meet Auto- j It was this king who ordered the massacre of the 
uy, he had commanded his brother Joseph to put j children at Bethlehem. 

Mariamue to death in case he should be cou-. (2) Archelaus. A son of Herod the Great, who 



detuned, that she might not fall into Antony’s 
power. Finding, ou his return, that his brother 
had revealed this order to Mariamne, Herod put 
him to death. In the civil war between Octavius 
aud Antony, Herod joined the latter, and under¬ 
took, at his command, a campaign against the 
Arabians, whom be defeated. After the battle of 
Actium, he went to meet Octavius at Rhodes, hav¬ 
ing first put to death Hyrcanus, who bad been re¬ 
leased by tho Parthiaus, and had placed himself 
under Herod’s protection some years before. He 
also imprisoned Mariamn^ aud Alexandra, com¬ 
manding their keepers to kill them upon receiving 
intelligence of his death. Octavius, however, re¬ 
ceived him kindly, and reinstated him in his king¬ 
dom. Ou his return, Mariamnd reproached him 


succeeded his father and was made cthnurch of Iu- 


daea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea hy 
Augustus Caesar 
(B.c. 3). Iu A.D. 
7, however, for 
his misgovern- 
ment, he was re¬ 
moved from his 



Coin of Archelaus. 


office and banished to Nienna in Gaul, where he 
died. 


(3) AntIpas, a son of Herod the Great, whom his 
father, in his first will, declared his successor in 
the kingdom, but to whom he afterwards gave 
merely the office of tetrarcli over Galilee and Pe- 
raea, while he appointed his other son Archelaiis 


with his intentions towards her, which she had kiug of Iudaea. Antipas, after being confirmed in 
again discovered. This led to an estrangement these territories by Augustus, married the dangh- 
betweeu Herod and his queen, which was artfully ! ter of Aretas, king of Arabia. He divorced her, 


increased by his sister Salomd, till, on one occasion, however, a.d. 33, that he might marry his sister- 


enraged at a new affrout he had received from Ma- iu-law Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who 
riamn£, Herod assembled some of his friends and was still living, 

accused her of adultery. She was condemned aud John the Bap- 

executed. After her death Herod suffered the exclaiming 

deepest remorse, and shut himself up iu Samaria, 1 against this un- 

where he was seized with an illness which nearly j V- © \sj wjmgy ion, w'as seized, 

proved fatal. In the year B.c. 26 he put to death | ~ and subsequent- 

the sons of Babas, the last princes of the Asmo- 1 on o er ntipo& ly beheaded. Af- 


naean family. ter wards, a.d. 39, Herodias, being jealous of the 

He now openly disregarded the Jewish law, prosperity of her brother Agrippa, who, from a 
and introduced Roman customs. He particularly private person, had become king of Iudaea, 
shocked the people by erecting a stately theatre persuaded her husband Herod Anti pas to visit 
and au amphitheatre iu Jerusalem, in the latter Rome, aud to desire the same dignity from Tibe- 
uf which he celebrated games iu honour of Au- rius. Agrippa, being apprised of his design, wrote 
gustos. Ten men conspired against his life, but to the emperor, accusing Antipas of being impli- 
were detected and executed with the greatest I cated iu the affair of Seiauus, upon which he was 


cruelty. To secure himself against rebellion, he ! banished to Lugdunum, iu Gaul. This is the Au- 
fortified Samaria, which he named Sebast£ (equiv-! tipas who, being at Jerusalem at the time of the 
alent to the Latin Augusta), and he built Caesa- Saviour’s suffering, ridiculed Jesus, whom Piliite 
rea and other cities and fortresses. In the year had sent to him, dressed him in mock attire, and 
b.c. 17 he began to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- sent him back to the Roman governor os a king 
lem. The work was completed in eight years, whose ambition gave him no umbrage. The year 
but the decorations were not finished for many of his death is unknown, though it is certain that 
years after (John, ii. 20). Herod's power and ter- he and Herodias ended their days in exile, accord- 


ri tones continued to increase, but the latter part ing to Iosephus, in Spain. (4) Agrippa I., son of 
of his reign was disturbed by the most violent dis- 1 Aristobulus and Berenice, and graudson of Herod 
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tbe Great. He was educated nt Rome with the 
future emperor Claudius, and Drnsus the son of 
Tiberius. Having given offence to Tiberius, he was 
thrown into prison ; but Caligula, on his accession 
(a.d. 37), set him at liberty, and gave him the 
tetrarcliies of Abilen£, Batanoea, Trachonitis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula in 41, Agrip- 
pa, who was at the time in Rome, assisted Claudius 
in gaining possession of the Empire. As a reward 
for his services, ludaea aud Samaria were annexed 
to his dominions. His government was mild, and 
he was exceedingly popular among the Jews. It 
was probably to iucrease this popularity that he 
caused the apostle James to bo beheaded and Peter 
to be cast into prison (a.d. 44). The mauner of his 
death, which took place at Caesarea in the same 
year, is related in Acts, xii. By his wife C.vpros ho 
had a son Agrippa and three daughters—Berenice, 



Mariantn6, aud Drusilla. (5) Son of Agrippa I., 
was educated at the court of Claudius, and at the 
time of his father’s death was seventeen years old. 
Claudius kept him at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fa- 
dus as procurator of the kingdom, which thus again 
became a Roman province. On the death of Hero- 
des, king of Chalcis (48), bis little principality was 
given to Agrippa, who snbsequently received an 
accession of territory. Before the outbreak of the 
w’ar with the Romans, Agrippa attempted in vain 
to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. He sided 
with the Romans in the war, and after the capt¬ 
ure of Jerusalem he went with his sister Bere¬ 
nice to Rome, and died in the seventieth year of 
bis age, a.d. 100. It was before this Agrippa that 
the apostle Paul made his defence, a.d. 60 (Acts, 
xxv., xxvi.). (6) AttIcus (in full, Tiberius Clau¬ 
dius AttYcus Herodes). See Atticus, H ero¬ 
des. 

Herodianus ('Hpuduivor). (1) The author of 
an extant history, in the Greek language, of the 
Roman Empire, in eight books, from the death of 
Marcus Aurelius to the commencement of the reigu 
of Gordianus III. (a.d. 180-238). He states that 
the events described by him occurred during the 
period of his own life, which serves to fix his date, 
but of the details of his career nothiug is knowu. 
He seems to have made Thucydides his model, and 
liis narrative is characterized by sobriety, impar¬ 
tiality, aud iu general by accuracy. His style is 
good in spite of numerous Latinisms. There are 
editions by Bekker (1855) aud Mendelssohu (1883). 
See Kreuzer, De Herodiani Vita , etc. (1881); aud 
on the language aud style, tbe treatise of P. 
Schmidt, Die Syntax dee Historikers Uerodian , pt. 
i. (1891) ; pt. ii. (1893). (2) Aelius. A celebrated 

grammarian, son of Apollonius Dyscolus, and a na¬ 
tive of Alexandria, from which place he weut to 
Rome, where he secured the favour of the em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody (KadoXuc^ n poarabia\ in twenty- 
one books. His reputation iu antiquity was very 


great, so that Priscian styles him maximm auctor 
artis grammaticae. Of his numerous works, ouly 
fragmentary selections uow exist, largely in cita¬ 
tions in other grammarians. These are enumerated 
by Fabricius ( Bibl . Grace, vi. pp. 278 foil.), and 
edited by Lentz, with indexes, in 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1870). See Lehrs, Herodiani Scripta Tria (Kouigs- 
berg, 1848); Hiller, Quaestiones Herodianae (Boon, 
1866); Hilgard, Excerpta ex Libri$ Herodiani (Leip¬ 
zig, 1887); and Stephan, De Herodiani Technici Dia - 
lectologia (Strassburg, 1889). 

Herodfcus('Hpddocor). (1) A Babylonian gram¬ 
marian, a follower of Crates of Mallos, and a vio¬ 
lent opponent of the school of Aristarchus, against 
whose followers he wrote an epigram that is pre¬ 
served in the Greek Anthology (Jacobs, Anti* 
Graec. ii. p. 64). He wrote a work on Comedy, en¬ 
titled Ko>pq>dov/4ci'a, aud various miscellanies. (2) 
A Thracian physician, who was one of the precep¬ 
tors of Hippocrates. He seems to have been 
among the first to insist upon the great impor¬ 
tance of systematic exercise in preserviug the 
health. See Plato, Protag. $ 20. 

Heroddtus (*Hpo8oror). (1) A celebrated Greek 
historian, born at Halicarnassus in Caria, B.c. 484 
(Clinton, Fasti Hellenici f vol. i. p. 29, 2d ed.). He 
was of Dorian extraction, and of a distinguished^ 
family. His father was named Lyxes, his mother 
Khoeo or Dryo. Panyasis, an emineut epic poet, 
whom some rank uext to Homer, was his uucle 
either by the mother’s or father’s side. The facts 
of his life are few and doubtful, except so far as 
we cau gather them from his own works. Not 
liking the government of Lygdamis, the grandson 
of Queen Artemisia, who was tyrant of Halicarnas¬ 
sus, Herodotus retired for a season to tbe island of 
Samos, where he is said to have cultivated the Ionic 
dialect of the Greek, which was the lauguage there 
prevalent. Before he was thirty years of age he 
joined a number of his fellow-exiles in an attempt, 
which proved successful, to expel Lygdamis. But 
the banishment of the tyrant did not give tran¬ 
quillity to Halicarnassus, and Herodotus, who him¬ 
self had become au object of dislike, agaiu left his 
native country and visited Athens, where he made 
the acquaintance of many of the brilliant writers 
of the time. Of these, Sophocles became his inti¬ 
mate friend, aud wrote a poem in his honour in 
B.c. 440, a fragment of which is preserved by Pln- 
tarch. (See Hanua, Sophoklesl ’ Bexiehungen mm Hern- 
dot [1875]). Eusebius states that he recei ved at Ath¬ 
ens many public marks of distinction. As Athenian 
citizenship was not open to him, he joined, as it is 
said, a colony which the Athenians seut to Thnrii 
iu Southern Italy, about B.c. 443. He is said to 
have died in Thurii, aud to have been buried in 
the market-place. 

Herodotus is regarded by many as the father 
of profaue history, aud Cicero {De Leg. i. 1) calls 
him historiae patrem; by which, however, noth¬ 
ing more must be meant than that he is the first 
profane historian whose work is distinguished 
for its finished form, and has come down to ns en¬ 
tire. Thus Cicero himself, on another occasion, 
speaks of him as the one qui prinoeps genus hoc 
(scribendi) ornarit (De Oral. ii. 13); while Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus has given us a list of many 
historical writers who preceded him. 

Herodotus preseuts himself to our consideration 
iu two points: as a traveller and observer, and ns 
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ail historian. The extent of his travels may be 
ascertained pretty clearly from his history; but 
the order iu which he visited each place, and the 
time of his visit, cannot be determined. The story 
of his readiug bis work at the Olympic Games, on 
which occasion he is said to have received univer¬ 
sal applause, and to have had the names of the nine 
Muses given to the nine books of his history, has 
been disproved. The story is founded upon a 
small piece by Lucian, eutitled “ Herodotus or Ac¬ 
tion,” which apparently was not intended by the 
writer himself as an historical truth; and, in ad¬ 
dition to this, Herodotus was only about tweuty- 
eight years old (Snid. s. v. SovKvbtbrjs) when he is 



saicT to have read to the assembled Greeks at 
Olympia a work which was the result, of most ex¬ 
tensive travelling and research, and which bears 
in every part of it evident marks of the bautt of a 
man of mature age. The Olympic recitatidu is not 
eveu alluded to by Plutarch, in his treatise on the 
4 ‘ malignity ” of Herodotus. Furthermore, it is cer¬ 
tain that the division of his work into books was 
not known to Herodotus himself, but was probably 
due to the Alexandriau grammarians. It is first 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. At a later period 
Herodotus read his history, as we are iuformed by 
Plutarch aud Eusebius, at the Panatheuaeau festi¬ 
val at Athens, and the Athenians are said to have 


presented him with the sum of teu talents for the 
manner in which he had spoken of the deeds of 
their nation. The account of this second reeita- 
tiou may be true. 

With a simplicity which characterizes his whole 
work, Herodotus makes no display of the great ex¬ 
tent of his travels. He frequently avoids saying 
iu express terms that he was at a place, but he 
uses words which are as conclusive as any positive 
statement. He describes a thing as standing be¬ 
hind the door (ii. 18*2), or on the right hand as you 
enter a temple (i. 51); or he was told something by 
a person in a particular place (ii. 28); or he uses 
other words equally significant. In Africa he vis¬ 
ited Egypt (see Budiuger, Die agyptische Forschung 
Herodot ’* [Vienna, 1873]), from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to Elephantine, the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the country (ii. 29); and he travelled 
westward as far ns Cyrend (ii.32,181), and probably 
farther. (See Neumann, Xordafrika nach Herodot 
[1893]). In Asia he visited Tyre, Babylon, Ecbu- 
tana (i. 98), Nineveh, and probably Susa (v. 52 foil., 
vi. 119). He also travelled to various parts of Asia 
Miuor, and probably went as far as Colchis (ii. 1041. 
In Europe he visited a large part of the couutry 
along the Black Sea, between the months of the 
Danube and the Crimea, aud weut some distance 
into the interior. He seems to have examined the 
line of the march of Xerxes from the Hellespont to 
Attica, and certainly had seen numerous places on 
this route. He was well acquainted with Athens 
(i . 98, v. 77), and also with Delphi, Dodona, Olym¬ 
pia, Delos, and many other places iu Greece. That 
j lie had visited some parts of Southern Italy is clear 
from his work (iv. 99, v. 44). The meution of these 
places is sufficient to show that he must have seen 
many more. (See Hildebrandt, De Itineribus Hero- 
dofi Europaeis et Jfricania [Leipzig, 1883].) So 
v ide aud varied a field of observation has rarely 
(been presented to a traveller, and still more rarely 
! to any historian of either ancient or modern times; 
i and, if we caunot affirm that the author undertook 
his travels with a view to collecting materials for 
his great work, a supposition which is far from 
improbable, it is certain that, without such advan¬ 
tages, he could never have written it, aud that his 
travels must have suggested much inquiry, aud 
supplied mauy valuable facts, which afterwards 
fonnd a place in his history. 

The nine books of Herodotus coutaiu a great 
variety of matter, the unity of w T hich is not per¬ 
ceived till the whole work has been thoroughly 
examined; and for this reason, on a first perusal, 
the history is seldom well understood. But. the 
subject of that history was conceived by the author 
both clearly and comprehensively. His aim was 
to combine a general history of the Greeks aud the 
barbarians (i. e. those not Greeks) with the history 
of the wars between the Greeks and Persians. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the execution of his main task, he 
traces the course of events from the time wheu the 
Lydian kingdom of Croesus fell before the arms of 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persiau monarchy (u.c. 
546), to the capture of Sestus (n.c. 478), an event 
which completed the triumph of the Greeks over 
the Persians. The great subject of his work, 
which is comprised within the space of sixty-eight 
years, advances, with a regular progress and truly 
dramatic development, from the first weak and di¬ 
vided efforts of the Greeks to resist Asiatic num¬ 
bers, to their union as a nation, and their final tri- 
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umpb in tli© memorable battles of Thermopylae, 
Salami*, Plataea, and Mycall. But with this sub¬ 
ject, which has a complete uuity, well maintaiued 
from its commencement to its close, the author has 
interwoven, conformably to his general purpose, 
and by way of occasional digression, sketches of the 
various people and countries which he had visited 
in his wide-extended travels. The more one con¬ 
templates the difficulty of thus combining a kind 
of universal history with a substantial and distinct 
narrative, the more one must admire, not so much 
the art of the historian, as his happy power of 
bringing together and arranging his materials, 
which was the result of the fulness of his informa¬ 
tion, the distinctness of his knowledge, and his 
clear conception of the subject. These numerous 
digressions are among the most valuable parts of 
his work; and, if they had been omitted or lost, 
barren indeed would have been modern investiga¬ 
tion in the held of ancieut history, over which 
the labour of this one great writer uow throws a 
clear and steady light. The anecdotes, also, that 
sparkle through his pages are fascinating in 
their variety and in the illustrations they afford 
of the life and manners of the age that he de¬ 
scribes. 

The style of Herodotus is simple, pleasing, and 
highly picturesque; often, indeed, poetical both 
in expression and sentiment, and bearing evident 
marks of belonging to a period wheu prose com¬ 
position had not yet become a finished art. That 
he was a close student of Homer is evident, in 
every page of the history, since his phrases and 
expressions are everywhere coloured by the Ho¬ 
meric influence. Hence, Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus calls him 'Oprjpov and Longinus poros 

‘OprjpLKoiTaTos. So graceful and winning was his 
style that Athenaens describes him as 6 pfXiyrjpvs. 
His information is apparently the result of his own 
experience. In physical knowledge he was some¬ 
what behind the science of even his own day. He 
hud, no doubt, reflected on political questions; but 
be seems to have formed bis opinions mainly from 
what he himself had observed. To pure philo¬ 
sophical speculations he had no inclination, and 
there is not a trace of such in his writings. He 
had a strong religious feeling bordering on super¬ 
stition, though even here he clearly distinguished 
the gross and absurd from that which was reason¬ 
able. He seems to have viewed the manners and 
customs of all nations in a more truly philosophi¬ 
cal way than many so-called philosophers, con¬ 
sidering them all as various forms of social exist¬ 
ence under which happiness might be found. He 
treats with respect the religious observances of 
every nation; a decisive proof of his great good 
sense. Until lately there was a strong tendency 
to exaggerate the credulity of Herodotus; but a 
fuller knowledge of the countries described by 
him has justified many of the statements once re¬ 
garded as absurd. Moreover, a distinction must 
be draw’ll between the things he tells of his own 
knowledge and those which he merely relates as 
having been told him by other persons. The ex¬ 
quisite liues quoted by Prof. Merriam in his intro¬ 
duction are wonderfully descriptive of the whole 
tone and spirit of Herodotus : 

“He was a mild old roan and cherished much 
The weight dark Egypt on his spirit laid; 

And with a sinuous eloquence would touch 
Forever at that haven of the dead. 


Single romantic words by him were thrown 
As types on men and places, with a power 
Like that of shifting sunlight after shower 
Kindling the cones of bills an4 journeying on. 

He feared the gods and heroes and spake low 
That Echo might not bear in her light room.” 

Plutarch accused Herodotus of partiality, and 
composed a treatise on wliat he termed the “spite¬ 
fulness” of this writer (n*pt rrjs ‘H pod&rov Kaeooy- 
dtias), taxing him with injustice towards the 
Thebans, Corinthians, and Greeks iu general; but 
the whole monograph is weak aud frivolous. 

Herodotns had planned to write a work on As¬ 
syrian history (i. 106,184), but whether or not he 
ever carried out his iutentiou is not known. A 
life of Homer has been commonly ascribed to 
Herodotus, and appears in some editions of his 
history; but it Is now deemed spurious. See 
Schmidt, De Herodotea quae fertur Vita Homeri, 
2 pts. (1874-75). 

Manuscripts. —Of forty-six MSS. containing a 
whole or a portiou of Herodotns, five, which are 
of euperior age and excellence, form the basis of 
the accepted text. These represent two ** fami¬ 
lies,” to one of which belong the Codex Florenti- 
nus or Medicens of the Lanrentian Library at 
Florence, dating from the tenth century, a Codex 
Romauus of the eleventh century, and a second 
Codex Florentinus, also of the eleventh century. 
To the other family belong a Codex Parisinus. 
beautifully written, of the thirteenth ceutnry, and 
a third Codex Romanus of the fourteenth ceutnry, 
lackiug, however, the Fifth Book. Of ibis, also, 
the text of the First Book has been considerably 
altered, possibly in order to adapt the work to the 
use of schools. An account of the MSS. is giveu 
by Stein in his edition mentioned below. 

Bibliography.— The editio princeps of Herodo¬ 
tus is that of Aldus (1502). Standard critical edi¬ 
tions are those of Schweighanser, 5 vols. (Strase- 
burg, 1816); Gaisford (Oxford, 1840); Steiu (Berlin, 
1869); and Dietsch (Leipzig, 1874). Good com¬ 
mentaries are those of Babr in Latin (Leipzig, 
1856); Blakesley (London, 1854); Stein in German 
(Berlin, 1877), aud Rawliuson (London, 1858); also 
Abicht in German (1876). Euglish translations 
have been made by Rawlinson, 4 vols. (2d ed. 1862), 
and G. C. Macaulay, 2 vols. (London, 1890). A val¬ 
uable Lexicon Herodoteum is that of Schweighanser 
(Loudon, 2d ed. 1824). Very useful are the appen¬ 
dices to Prof. Sayce’s edition of Bks. I.—III. (Lon¬ 
don, 1883). On the dialect, see Abicht, Uebersickt 
iiber den herodoteischen Dialect (3d ed. Leipzig, 
1874); aud Merzdorf, Quaestiones Grammatical de 
Dialecto Herodotea (Leipzig, 1875). Stein’s intro¬ 
duction on the dialect in his school edition ia ad¬ 
mirable; also Smyth in his Sounds and Inflections 
of the Greek Dialects (1894). On the sources of his 
history, see the monographs of Pauofsky (1865faud 
K. W. Nitzsch (1871). On his travels, see the works 
already cited in the text. 

(2) A physician of Tarsus, of the empiric school, 
aud successor to Menodotns of Nicomedia. A work 
of his, eutitled “The Physiciau,” is mentioned by 
Galen. 

Heron. See Hero. 

Herondaa (*H pwvdas) or Herodaa (*H pv&as). A 
Greek writer of iambics, who lived probably at Cos 
in the third century B.C., and of whose verses little 
was known before the recent discovery among the 
papyri in the British Museum of a MS. containing 
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seven poems. Previous to this discovery there 
existed ouly ten quotations from him (one in iam¬ 
bic dimeter and nine in choliambics), five of which 
are found in the British Museum MS., and served 
to identify the author, as his name is not there 
given. These seven complete poems contain from 
85 to 129 lines apiece, and are entitled (1) nporcvtcXis 
rj Maorpoiror, “The Matchmaker or the Go -be¬ 
tween ;” (2) VLopyofiocncos, ‘‘The Pimp;” (3) At da- 
cncaXos, “The Schoolmaster;” (4) *A ancXrjmy avari- 
Otttrai teat dwndfouo-ai, “A Visit to Asclepius;” (5) 
ZrfXoTimoSi “The Jealous Woman ;” (6) <t>i\id(ovcrcu 
rj 'ldia(ovcrai, “Affectionate Friends, or the Confi¬ 
dantes (7) Zkvtcvs (1), “ The Cobbler.” The t itles 
of two more poems are found in the MS.—*Evv- 
ttiuoi', “The Dream;” and , Anovr)<rri{6p.fvait “Ladies 
at Breakfast.” The poems are difficult to read, 
abounding in words found hitherto only in Hesy- 
chius, and containing some that are entirely un¬ 
known. Many of these strange vocables are 
probably the result of copyists’ errors, having 
been written in Egypt whence the MS. came* while 
others are doubtless colloquialisms. 

The previously extant fragments of Herondascan 
be found in Meiueke’s Ceterorum Poetarum Choli- 
ambi t appended to Lachmann’s Babrius (Berlin, 
1845). The recently discovered poems have beeu 
published unamended with autotype facsimiles of 
the MS. by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and collated by F. G. Kenyon (Loudon, 1891). Au 
edition with a translation into Latin and a most 
admirable index has been published by Prof. 
Biicheler of Boun (1892). An improved text with 
short notes by Rutherford appeared simultaneous¬ 
ly with Mr. Kenyon’s text. The latest edition is 
that of Crusius (Leipzig, 1894). Valuable edition 
by Meister in Ber. der sticks. Geschichte der ffiss. 
(Leipzig, 1893). 

Herdon (rjp^ov ). The shrine of a hero. See 
Heros. 

Herodpdlia (’Hpawy iroXir) or Hero ( l Hp&>). A 
city in Lower Egypt, standing on the border of the 
desert east of the Delta, upon the canal connecting 
the Nile with the western head of the Red Sea, 
which was called from it Sinus Heroopoliticus 
(KoXrror 'Hpdwi'). The country about it is consid¬ 
ered to be the Gosheu of the Bible. 

Herophlld ('Hpo^tXij). The Erythraean Sibyl. 
See Sibylla. 

Herophllus CHp6<f>tXos\ A celebrated physi¬ 
cian, a native of Chalcedon, of the family of the 
Asclepiades, and a disciple of Praxagoras. Heropli- 
ilns lived under Ptolemy Soter, and was contempo¬ 
rary with the philosopher Diodorus, and the cele¬ 
brated physician Erasistratus, with whose name 
his own is comraouly associated in the history of | 
anatomical science. As a physician, Herophilus is 
mentioned with praise by both the aucieut and. the 
early modern writers. Galen says that he carried 
auatomy to the highest degree of perfection. With 
such zeal, indeed,did Herophilus pursue this science, 
that he is said to have dissected 700 subjects, and 
it was agaiust him and Erasistratus that the charge 
was first made of having frequently opened living 
criminals that they might discover the secret 
springs of life (Celsns, Praef.). From the peculiar 
advantages which the school of Alexandria pre¬ 
sented by this authorized dissection of the human 
body, it gained, and for many centuries preserved, 


the first reputation for medical education, so that 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived about 650 years 
after its establishment, says that it was sufficient 
to secure credit to any physician if he could say 
that he had studied at Alexandria (Amm. Marc, 
xxii. 16). Herophilus made great discoveries in 
anatomy, and Fallopius calls him “ the evangelist 
of anatomists.” He is to be regarded as the in¬ 
ventor of pathological anatomy, having been the 
first that thought of opening the bodies of men 
after death in order to ascertain the nature of the 
malady which had caused their dissolution. His 
principal discoveries have reference to the nervous 
system, which he acknowledged as the seat of the 
sensations. The description which Herophilus 
gave of the brain itself was far superior to those 
of previous authors. He also noticed the lacteals, 
though he was not aware of their use. He pointed 
out that the first division of the intestinal caual is 
never more than the breadth of twelve fiugers in 
length, and from this fact proposed for it a name 
(dadfKadaKTvXij €K<f>vcns) } the Latin form of w hich 
(duodenum) is still applied to it. He described with 
great exactness the organ of sight, and gave to its 
various membranes the names which have still, in 
a great measure, remained to them. He operated 
on the cataract by extracting the crystalline hu¬ 
mour. Herophilus w'as the first, also, that had 
correct notions respecting the pulse, of which his 
roaster, Praxagoras, had taught him some of the 
value as a means of discriminating diseases (Galen, 
DeDiff.Puls, ii.p.24; Pliny, H.N.xi. 37,xxix. 1). It 
was he who first showed that paralysis is an affec¬ 
tion of the nervous system. His commentary on 
Hippocrates still exists. All his other works are 
lost. See Marx, De Herophili Vita (Gottingen, 
1840); Berdoe, Origin and Growth of the Healing 
Art (Loudon, 1893); and the articles Chirurgla; 
Medicina. 

Heros (fjpatSi “ a hero ”). Iu Homer, a descrip¬ 
tive title given to princes and nobles, but also ap¬ 
plied to men of mark sprung from the people. He¬ 
siod reserves the name for mortals of divine origin, 
who are therefore known as demigods. Many of 
these he places on the Islands of the Blessed, 
where, under the sovereignty of Cronus, they lead 
a life of happiness. Hesiod makes no allusion to 
the influence of heroes upon the life of man, or to 
the worship due to them in consequence. But in 
later times this belief spread throughout the whole 
of Greece. The heroes are in most respects like 
men and suffer death; but death puts them iu a 
more exalted rank, and they then have power to 
do men good as well as harm. The most distin¬ 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were ac¬ 
counted heroes, being generally regarded ns the 
offspring of gods by mortal women ; to their souls 
another destiny was accordingly assigned than 
that allotted to the souls of mortals. But even 
among the heroes of old time there were some 
who, without being children of the gods, never¬ 
theless so distinguished themselves by their virtue 
that they appeared to participate in the divine 
nature, and therefore to deserve a higher dis¬ 
tinction after death. Even iu later times such 
men were not unknown, when personages recent¬ 
ly deceased were actually exalted to the ranks of 
heroes, as iu the case of Leonidas at Sparta, and 
Harmodius and Aristogiton at Athens. The found¬ 
ers of colonies and cities (dpx*ry« ra4 » Ktiarai) were 
especially considered worthy of worship as heroes; 
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when the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead. Formerly 
there were many such fictitious heroes; to this 
class properly belong all the titular ancestors of the 
noble and priestly families of Attica and the found¬ 
ers of particular arts and trades, as Daedalus, Trip- 
tolerous, etc. Many heroes of historical times were 
originally gods, who, in course of time, were di¬ 
vested of their primitive dignity. There was no 
town or district of Greece in which a host of he¬ 
roes was not worshipped by the side of the higher 
divinities ; many as special tutelary spirits of the 
country, others as the heroes of the country, as the 
Dioscuri at Sparta, the Aeacidae at Aegina, and 
Theseus in Attica. There were festivals in their 
honour everywhere, many of them small and unim¬ 
portant, and only celebrated in a restricted circle, 
others observed by the State as festivals of the peo¬ 
ple iu general, and not at all inferior in wealth 
of equipment to the most important festivals in 
honour of the gods. This was especially the case 
with the heroes of the country. Many heroes 
(e. g. Adrastns, Theseus) had shrines, known as 
Heroa, which were generally erected over their 
graves (Herod, v. 67). The altars of heroes were 
lower tbau those of gods, and were commonly de¬ 
signated sacrificial hearths; they were generally 
on a level with the ground, and on the west side 
—the region of the nether world—were provid¬ 
ed with a hollow, into which the libations were 
poured. Like offerings to the dead, these consist¬ 
ed of honey, wiue, water, milk, oil, and blood which 
had been shed by sacrificial victims; the flesh of 
the animals sacrificed was burned. In the period 
of decadence it became customary to treat the liv¬ 
ing with heroic honours. Such honours were paid 
to the Spartan Lysander by the towns in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, and were afterwards accorded to kings—e. g. 
to Antigouus and his son Demetrius at Athens. 

The Greek rjpws is used as an equivalent of the 
Latin divua, as applied to those who once were 
mortal, and hence opposed to dens , one who was 
from the first a god. It is therefore used of the 
deified Roman emperors. See Apotheosis. 

Herostr&tus ('HpoarpaTos ). Au Ephesian who 
set fire to the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was born, B.c. 
356, in order to immortalize himself. The Ephesi¬ 
ans passed a decree condemning his name to ob- 
liviou, but as might naturally be expected, this 
only increased his uotoriety, aud made him more 
absolutely certain of the attainment of his object 
(Pint. Alex. 3; Val. Max. viii. 14, 5; Gell. ii. 6). 

Herod ("Eparj). See Agraulus; Cecrops; 
Erf.ciitheus. 

Heroilia. One of the Sabine women carried 
away by the Romaus at the celebration of the 
Cousualia. She was given to Romulus as a wife, 
and, after his death, became herself a divinity, un¬ 
der the name of Hora (Youth) (Livy, i. 11; Gell. 
xiii. 22; Plut. Romul. 14). Others make her the 
wife of Hostus Hostilins, grandfather of king Tul- 
lus Hostilius of Rome (Macrob. Sat. i. 6). 

Hertha. A goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Germans, aud, according to Tacitus (Germ. 40), the 
same with the earth. She was supposed to take 
part in human affairs, and even sometimes to come 
among mortals. She had a sacred grove in an isl¬ 
and of the ocean, and a chariot, covered with a 
veil, standing in the grove and consecrated to her 


service. Whenever it was known that the gnd- 
dess bad descended into this her sanctuary, her 
car was got ready, cows were yoked to it, and the 
deity was carried around in the covered vehicle. 
Festivity reigned iu every place which the god¬ 
dess honoured with her presence; wars ceased, 
arms were laid aside, and peace and harmony pre¬ 
vailed, until the priest declared that the goddess 
was sated with hnman society, and once more en¬ 
closed her within the temple. The island men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus is supposed by many to hare 
been that of Riigen, in the Baltic, while others 
have placed it in the Northern Ocean. See Ra- 
bus, I)e Dea Hertha (Augsburg, 1842). 

HertUi or ErtUi. A powerful German race, which 
was said to have come originally from Scandinavia. 
It attacked the Roman Empire on its decline. Un¬ 
der the command of Odoacer, w ho is said to have 
been an Hcruliau, the Heruli destroyed the West¬ 
ern Empire, a.d. 476. 

Hesittdus (‘Hcriodor). A celebrated Greek poet, 
supposed to have been born at Ascra iu Boeotia 
(Op. et D . 633 foil.). His father, it seems, had 
migrated to Ascra in consequence of his poverty, 
and resided at the latter place for some time, 
though without obtaining the rights of a citizen. 
Still, however, he left at his death a considerable 
property to his two sons, Hesiod, and a younger 
one named Perses. The brothers divided the in¬ 
heritance ; but Perses, by means of bribes to the 
judges, contrived to defraud his elder brother. 
Hesiod thereupon migrated to Orchomeuns, as 
Gottling supposes, and the harsh epithets which 
he applies to his native village were, in all prob¬ 
ability, prompted by resentment at the wrong 
which he had suffered from the Ascraean judges. 
From a passage in the proem to his Theogony , it 
has been inferred that Hesiod was literally a slie|>- 
herd, and tended his flocks on the side of Helicon. 
He was evidently born in an humble station, and 
was himself engaged iu rural pursuits; and this 
perfectly accords with the subject of the poem 
wiiich was unanimously ascribed to biui—namely, 
the Works and Days (*Epya teat ‘H p*pai) } which is a 
collection of reflections and precepts relating to 
husbandry aud the regulation of a rural household, 
iuterwoven with fables, allegories, etc., forming, as 
has been said, “ a Boeotian sbepherd’s-calendar. H 
The ouly additional fact that can be gathered from 
Hesiod’s writings is that he went over to the island 
of Euboea, on occasion of a poetical contest at Chal- 
cis, which formed part of the funeral games insti¬ 
tuted in honour of Ampbidamas; that he obtained a 
tripod as the prize, and consecrated it to the Muses 
of Helicon. This latter passage is suspected by 
Wolf; but it seems to have formed a part of the 
poem from time immemorial; and it may not be 
unreasonable to infer its authenticity from the 
tradition respecting an imaginary contest between 
Homer and Hesiod. 

The following legendary account is given as to 
the nianuer of Hesiod’s death. He is said to have 
consulted the oracle of Delphi as to his future 
destinies, aud the Pythia directed him, in reply, 
to shun the grove of Neraeau Zeus, since there 
death aw r aited him. There were at Argos a tem¬ 
ple and a brazen statue of Zeus; and Hesiod, 
believing this to be the fatal spot, directed bis 
course to Oenoe, a town of the Locri; but the 
ambiguity of the oracle bad deceived him. for 
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this place also, by obscure report, was sacred to 
the same god. He was here the guest of two 
brothers. It happened that their sister Clymen6 
was violated in the night-time by the person who 
had accompanied Hesiod, and hauged herself in 
consequence of the outrage. This man they ac¬ 
cordingly slew; and, suspecting the conuivance 
of Hesiod, killed him also, and threw his body into 
the sea. The murder is Baid to have been detected 
by the sagacity of Hesiod’s dog; though by some 
it is related that his corpse was brought to the 
shore by a company of dolphins, at the moment 
that the people were celebrating the festival of 
Poseidon. The body of Hesiod was recognized, 
the houses of the murderers were razed to the 
foundation, and the murderers themselves cast 
into the sea. Another account states them to 
have been consumed by lightning; a third, to 
have been overtaken by a tempest while escaping 
to Crete iu a tishiug-boat, and to have perished iu 
the wreck. 

The only works that reniaiu under the name of 
He*iod are: (i.) *Epya koi 'Hpcpai (“ Works and 
Days”); (ii.) Qcoyovia (“Tbeogony”); (iii.) ’Aonts 
'HpaxXcovs ( “ The Shield of Heracles ” ). The 
Works and Days (which, according to Pausanias, 
the Boeotians regarded as the only genuine pro¬ 
duction of Hesiod) is entirely occupied with the 
eveuts of common life. The poem consists of ad¬ 
vice given by Hesiod to his brother Perses, on 
subjects relating for the most part to agriculture 
and the general conduct of life. The object of the 
iirst portion of the poem is to improve the charac¬ 
ter and habits of Perses, and to incite him to a life 
of labour, as the only source of permanent pros¬ 
perity. Mythical narratives, fables, descriptions, 
and moral apophthegms, partly of a proverbial 
kind, are ingeniously chosen and combined, so as 
to illustrate and enforce the principal idea, and 
served as a model for Vergil iu his Georgies . In 
the second part Hesiod show’s Perses the succes¬ 
sion in which his labonrs must follow, if he deter¬ 
mines to lead a life of industry. The poet speaks 
of the time of life when a man should marry, and 
liow he should look out for a wife. He recom¬ 
mends all to bear iu mind that the immortal gods 
watch over the actions of men ; in all intercourse 
w ith others to keep the tongue from idle and pro¬ 
voking words, and to preserve a certain purity and 
care iu the commonest occurrences of every -day 
life. At the same time, he gives many curious 
precepts, which resemble sacerdotal rules, with re¬ 
spect to the decorum to be observed in acts of 
worship, and which, moreover, have much in com¬ 
mon with the symbolic rules of the Pythagoreans, 
that ascribed a spiritual import to many acts of 
^ordinary life. Of a very similar nature is the last 
part of the poem, which treats of the days on which 
it is expedient or inexpedient to do this or that 
business. 

The Theogony (0coy onto) consists of an accouut of 
the origin of the world, inclndiug the birth of the 
gods, and makes use of numerous personifications. 
Even as early as the time of Pausanias (viii. 18, ix. 
31) it was doubted whether Hesiod was actually 
the author of this poem, though its geuuiueuess is 
expressly asserted by Herodotus (ii. 53), and all the 
internal evidence is in favour of this view. Ac¬ 
cording to Hermanu, it is a species of melange, 
formed by the union of several poems on the same 
subject, and which has been effected by the same 
26* 


copyists or grammarians. The Theogony is inter¬ 
esting as being the most ancient monument that 
we have of the Greek mythology. When we con¬ 
sider it as a poent, we find no composition of an¬ 
cient times so stamped with a rude simplicity of 
character. It is without luminous order of ar¬ 
rangement, abounds with dry details, aud only 
occasionally rises to any particular elevation of 
fancy. It exhibits that crude irregularity and 
that mixture of meanness aud grandeur which 
characterize a strong but uncultivated geuius. 
The ceusnre of Quintilian that “Hesiod rarely 
soars, and a great part of him is occupied in mere 
names,” is undoubtedly merited. The sentence 
just quoted, however, refers plaiuly to the Theog¬ 
ony alone, while the following seems exclusively 
applicable to the Works and Days : “ Yet he is dis¬ 
tinguished by useful sentences of morality, aud 
an admirable sweetness of dictiou and expression, 
and he deserves the palm in the middle style of 
writing.” The passage relating to the battle of 
the gods, however, can not surely be classed among 
the specimens of the middle style. This passage, 
together with the combat of Zeus and Typhoeus, 
astonishes the reader by sudden bursts of enthu¬ 
siasm, for which the prolix and nerveless narrative 
of the general poem has little prepared him. Ma- 
hafiy speaks of it as having “ a splendid crash and 
thunder about it,” and even as 11 far superior in 
conception, though inferior iu execution, to the 
battle of the gods in the Iliad.” Milton has bor¬ 
rowed some suggestions from these descriptions; 
and the arming of the Messiah for battle in Para¬ 
dise Lost is obviously imitated from the maguificent 
picture of Zeus summoning all the terrors of his 
omnipotence for the extirpation of the Titans. 

We have also, under the name of Hesiod, a frag¬ 
ment of 480 lines from a poem eutitled the 'Hpo>o- 
yovia or the genealogy aud history of the demigods. 
To this poem some unknown rhapsodist has at¬ 
tached a piece on the combat between Heracles 
and Cycuus, containing a description of the hero’s 
shield. It is from this part that the fragment in 
question bears the title of the Shield of Heracles 
(Aonis ‘HpaicAcovr). Modern critics think that to 
the Heroogony of Hesiod belouged two works which 
are cited by the ancients—the one under the title 
of Catalogue of Women (KaraXoyos rWauc&i/), a sort 
of Greek Debrett, giving the history of those mor¬ 
tal women who had become the mothers of demi¬ 
gods, and the other under the title of the MtyaXat 
’Houu, so named because the history of each woih- 
au or heroine mentioned therein commenced with 
the words tj otrj (“ or such as ”). There are scholia 
on Hesiod by Proclns, John Tzetzes, Moscliopulns, 
and John Protospatliarius; but the commentary 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium is lost. Tzetzes has 
also left a life of the poet, which is printed iu Flach’s 
edition of Hesiod. 

The editio princeps of Hesiod appeared at Milan 
in 1493. Other memorable editions are those of 
Gaisford (1814-20), Lein'S (1862), Schomann (1869), 
Koechly (1878), and Pick (1887); aud with explana¬ 
tory notes, those of Paley, in English (1861), and 
of Gottling (1843) and Flach, in Latin (1878). The 
fragments are collected by Markscheffel (Leipzig, 
1840). There is an English prose translation of 
Hesiod with Callimachus and Tbeognis iu the 
Bohn Library; aud a spirited verse translation by 
Elton. See also Rzach’s monograph on the lan¬ 
guage of Hesiod. Der Dialect des Hesiod os (l*?(i); 
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and on the mythology, Gnippe, Die griech. Kulte 
und My then, i. 567-612. 

Hesidue ('Htriovi;). The dangbter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, aud of LeucippA By her death she 
was to appease the wrath of Poseidon, who, on 
accouut of her father’s breaking his word, was dev¬ 
astating the laud with a marine monster. Hera¬ 
cles destroyed the monster and set the maiden 
free; but Laomedon wished to break his promise 
to the hero, aud to deprive him of his stipulated 
payment. Heracles took Troy, slew Laomedon 
and his sons, and gave Hesiou£ to his companion 
Telamon, to whom she bore a son, Teucer. 

Hesperia ('Eawcpla). The Western Land (from 
((Tircpos, reaper), the name given by the Greek poets 
to Italy, because it lay west of Greece. In imita¬ 
tion of them, the Roman poets gave the name of 
Hesperia to Spain, which they sometimes called 
Ultima Hesperia (Hor. Carm. i. 36,4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called Hes¬ 
peria Magna. See Italia. 

Hesperides (Eo-irepidcs). “ The Western Maid¬ 
ens,” three celebrated nymphs, whose genealogy 
is differently given by various writers. According 
to Hesiod ( Theog . 215), they were the daughters of 
Night, without a father. Diodorus, ou the other 
hand, makes them to have had for their parents 
Atlas and Hesperis, daughter of Hesperus (Diod. 
Sic. iv. 27), an account which is followed by Mil- 
ton in his Comus (981). Others, however, to 
assimilate them to their neighbours the Gruiae 
and Gorgons, call the Hesperides the offspring of 
Pliorcys aud Ceto. Apollonius gives their names 
as Aegld, Hespera, and Erythels (iv. 1427); while 
Apollodorus, who increases the number to four, 
calls them Aegle, Erythea, Hestia, and Arethusa 
(ii. 5,11). Hesiod makes them to have dwelt “be- 
youd the bright ocean,” opposite to wiiere Atlas 
stood supporting the heavens {Theog. 518); and 
when Atlas had been fixed as a mountain in the 
extremity of Libya, the dwelling of the Hesperides 
was usually placed in his vicinity, though some 
set it in the country of the Hyperboreans (Apollod. 

I.C.). 

According to the legend, when the bridal of Zeus 
and Hete took place, the different deities came 
with nuptial presents for the latter, and among 
them the goddess of Earth, with branches having 
golden apples growing on them (Hyg. Poet. As - 
tron. ii. 3). Hete, greatly admiring these, begged 
of Earth to plant them iu her gardens, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Mount Atlas. The Hesperides, or 
daughters of Atlas, were directed to watch these 
trees; but, as they were somewhat remiss in dis¬ 
charging this duty, and frequently plucked off the 
apples themselves, Herd sent thither a large ser¬ 
pent to guard the precious fruit. This monster 
was the offspring of Typhon aud Echidna, and had 
a hundred heads, so that it never slept. Accord¬ 
ing to Pisander, the name of the reptile was Ladon. 
One of the tasks imposed upon Heracles by Eurys- 
theiis was to bring him some of this golden fruit. 
For the legeud, see Heracles, p. 791. 

Hesperidum Instilae. See Hesperium ; Hes¬ 
perides. 

HespSris. See Berenice. 

Hesperium (*E aririptov, *E<nr4pov tc4pas ). The 
modem Cape Verde or Cape Roxo, a headland on 
the west coast of Africa, was one of the farthest 


points along that coast to which the knowledge of 
the ancients extended. At a day's journey from 
it was a group of islands called Hesperidnm Ium- 
lae, wrongly identified by some with the Fortons- 
tae Insulae. They are either the Cape de Verde 
islands, or, more probably, the Bissagos, at tbe 
mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Hesperius Sinus. A bay on the western com! 
of Africa. 

Hespdrus (*E<rtrcpov). The evening star, son of 
Astraens and Eos (Aurora), of Cephalus and Eos, 
or of Atlas. He was also regarded as the saoie t* 
the morning star. See Lucifer. 

Hestia (cVWa). See Focus. 

Hestia (‘Eor/a; Ionic, T 0 TU 7 ). The goddess «f 
the hearth, which is the emblem of the settled home. 
She was deemed the founder aud maintainor of tbe 
family and the State, of civic concord aud of pub¬ 
lic reverence for the gods. 8 he was the daughter 
of Cronus aud of Rhea; sister of Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hades, Her 6 , and Demeter; one of the twelve Olym¬ 
pian deities, from the rest of whom she was distin¬ 
guished by tbe fact that, as the abiding goddess of 
the household, she never left Olympus. Iu Homer, 
although tbe sanctity of the hearth is indeed rec- 
oguized, os yet we find no mention of the god¬ 
dess. It is a matter of discussion whether tbi» 
was by accident, or because in that period tbe per¬ 
sonification of tbe worship of the hearth had not 
attained its full perfection. Having beeu wooed 
by Apollo and Poseidon, she took au oath of per¬ 
petual virginity; so Zeus granted her tbe hooour 
of being worshipped, as a tutelary goddess, at 
every hearth, in human habitations as well as in 
tbe temples of the gods, and of beiug called to 
mind amid libations at the beginning aud end of 
every sacrifice aud every festal eutertoiumenL 
Hence it was that every sacrifice 
began aud ended w ith a libation 
to Hestia, so that she bad a share 
iu all festivities; aud in every 
prayer, as well as iu all the pub¬ 
lic forms of solemn oaths, her 
name was recited before tbe mime 
of any other god. Just as in 
the home her consecrated hearth 
formed the central point of fam¬ 
ily life, at which family festivals 
were celebrated and where both 
strangers aud fugitives found a 
hospitable asylum, so also in the 
prytaueiim, or town ball, where 
the sacred tire was ever burning, 
her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the 
whole State, and of the colonies 
which had gone forth from it. 

Here, as representative of the 
State, the highest officials sacrificed to her, just 
as in every private bouse the father or mother of 
tbe family provided for her worship. Here also 
were held the public deliberations, and the public 
banquet given to deserving citizens and to foreign 
ambassadors. Hither repaired all who besoagbt 
tbe protection of the State. Hence also the col¬ 
onists, hound for distant shores, took tbe fire far 
the public hearth of their new community. In 
some respects, the centre of the religious life of 
Greece was the fire on the hearth of Hestia in tbe 
Delphic temple, where was the sacred Xo» 
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(navel), which the Greeks considered to be the 
ceutral point of the inhabited earth. Hestia 
stands in close connection with Zeus as the guard¬ 
ian of the law of hospitality aud of the oath. She 
was also much associated with Hermes and often 
invoked in conjunction with him; Hestia, as the 
goddess of quiet domesticity, and Hermes, as the 
restless god of trade on the public streets and 
roads, representing between them the two princi¬ 
pal varieties of human life. According to a view 
that afterwards became current, under the influ¬ 
ence of philosophers and mystics, she was regarded 
as personifying the earth, as the fixed ceutre of 
the world, and was identified with Demeter and 
Cybeld. The corresponding deity among the Ro¬ 
mans was Vesta (q. v.). The statues placed in the 
prytanea represented her, in accordance with her 
nature, as a being with grave and yet gentle ex¬ 
pression, sitting or standing in an attitude of rest, 
with a sceptre as her attribute. She is never rep¬ 
resented as uude, whence perhaps so few statues 
of her have been found. The most celebrated of 
her existing statues is kuown as the Vesta Ginsti- 
uiaui, in the Torlonia collection at Rome, and as¬ 
cribed conjecturally to Calamis—a form robed in 
simple drapery, with hair unadorned aud wearing 
a veil; her right band rests on her hip, and her left 
hand, which is pointing upwards, once held a long 
staff as her sceptre. It represents the earlier Greek 
conception of divinity, austere and rigid, yet state¬ 
ly and imposing, bleuding simplicity and severity 
with grace and tenderness. See Preuner, Hestia- 
Vesta (Tiibiugeu, 1864). 

Hestiaedtis (‘Eortmomf). (1) According to 

Strabo, that portion of Thessaly which lies near 
Pindus, and between that mountain and Upper 
Macedonia. This district was originally the coun¬ 
try of the Dorians, who are stated by Herodotus 
(i. 56) and others to have ouce occupied the regions 
ofPiudus. Sec Thkssalia. (2) Or Histiaea. A 
district of Euboea, whose inhabitants are said to 
have peopled the Thessalian Hestiaeotis. 

Hest&Bis (eoTtWty). A species of liturgy which 
consisted in giving a feast to one of the tribes at 
Athens by some person belonging to the tribe, who 
was known as lartartop. See Harpocration, s. v. 
iOTtdrap. 

Hesus. A deity among the Gauls, the same as 
Mars of the Romans (Lucan, i. 445). Lactantius 
(Dir. Inst. i. 21) writes the name Heusus. 

Hesychius ('Heritor). (1) A Greek grammarian 
of Alexandria, who lived probably towards the end 
of the fourth century a.d. Ho composed, with the 
assistance of the works of earlier lexicographers 
(especially the ncpupyairtvyrcs of Diogenianus), a 
lexicon ( T\S>aaai) f which has come down to us in 
a very coufused form, but is nevertheless among 
the most important sources of our knowledge of 
the Greek language, and throws much light on 
the interpretation and criticism of Greek poets, 
orators, historians, and physicians. Editions by 
Alberti and Ruhnken (Leyden, 1746-66), with ad¬ 
ditions by Sclion (Leipzig, 1792); and by M. Schmidt 
(5 vols. 1858-61). The Christian glosses, which are 
interpolations, have beeu separately edited by 
Ernesti (Leipzig, 1785). See Ranke, De Lex. Hesych. 
Vera Origins (Quedlinburg, 1831). (2) A Milesian, 

called Illustris, who lived about a.d. 540, and wrote 
an Onomasticon or biography of illustrious men 
(ed. by Orelli, 1820), and a Chronieon or synopsis 


of universal history, in six parts, beginning with 
Belus, the alleged founder of tbo Assyrian State, 
and ending with the death of the Byzantine em¬ 
peror, Auastasius I. (a.d. 518). The latter work is 
lost. See Krumbacher, Grundrisa der byzantinischen 
Literatur (in I. Muller’s Handbuch , vol. ix.), pp. 110 
foil. 

Hetaerae (tratpat). See Meretrix. 

Hetaerl (eratpot, “ comrades ”). The designation 
of all free Macedonians who were ready to join in 
the defence of their country; especially the noble¬ 
men who composed the heavy cavalry, as con¬ 
trasted with the infantry {ncfcraipoi) of the royal 
guard. 

Hetaerfae ( eraipflai ). The common name in 
Greece for all associations having any particular 
object, but chiefly for political clubs, often of a 
secret character, for the advancement of certain 
iuterests iu the State. In many cases their mem¬ 
bers only aimed at assisting one another as candi¬ 
dates for publio office or in lawsnits; but occasion¬ 
ally they also worked for the victory of their party 
and for a change in the constitution. See Eranos. 

Hetrictilum. A town of the Bruttii. 

Hetruria. See Etruria. 

HexaemSron. See Dracontius. 

Hexaphdrum. See Lectica. 

Hexap&lis. See Doris ; Lesbos. 

Hexaatylos. A temple or like buildiug having 
six columns in front. See Templum. 

Heyne, Christian Gottlob. A Germau classi¬ 
cal scholar, born at Chemnitz iu Saxony, September 
25, 1729. His father was a poor weaver, and for a 
number of years the son struggled with poverty and 
disappointment, being sometimes reduced almost 
to actual starvation. In 1753, however, he secured 
the position of under-clerk in the Briihl Library at 
Dresdeu, and before long published an edition of 
Tibullus (1755), and one of the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus (1756), works which won for him the 
notice of the great Dutch scholar Ruhnken of Ley¬ 
den. The Seven Years’ War occurring at this 
time unfortunately threw Heyne out of employ¬ 
ment, aud reduced him to his former straits, his 
only source of income being the hack-work which 
he did for the booksellers. This period of want, 
however, was finally ended by his appointment, 
through the favour of Ruhnken, to the chair of 
Eloquence at the University of Gottingen, an office 
which he held until his death, and iu which his 
profound scholarship and stimulating lectures 
raised the reputation of Gottingen to an unques¬ 
tioned pre-eminence among the universities of 
Germany. It is said that he trained and sent 
forth more than 130 professors. He died on July 
14, 1812. Heyne’s principal works are his edition 
of Vergil (4 vols. 1767, new ed. 1830-44); of Pindar 
(1773), of Apoilodorns (1782, 2d ed. 1802), and of the 
Iliad in eight vols. (1802). . He also put forth a num¬ 
ber of translations of the classics; six volumes of 
miscellanies in his Opuscula Academica (1785-1812); 
and between 7000 and 8000 book reviews in the 
Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen , of which he was the 
editor for more than thirty years. His life has 
been written by his son-in-law Heereu (Gottingen, 
1813). See also Carlyle, Miscellanies , vol. ii. and 
Bursiau, Geschichte der class. Philologie , pp. 476- 
500 (Munich, 1883). 
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Hibernia (also called Iemd, Ivema, and Iu- 
vema ; 'Upinj, 'icpvis vrfcros, 'lovtpvla ; Keltic, Eri). 
Tlie ancient name of Ireland, which is said to 
have been derived from the name of the early in¬ 
habitants of its southern coast, the luverni (T ov*p- 
voi). It is mentioned in the pseudo-Orpliic poem 
on the Argonantic expedition (Hue 1164), and by 
Aristotle (lJe Afttndo , 3), who describes it as lying ! 
in the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
Strabo says that it is too cold to be more than 
barely habitable; whereas Mela speaks of its herb¬ 
age as so rich as to cause the cattle to eat until 
they burst with it. Solinus mentions the fact that 
there are no snakes in the island, and pictures the 
inhabitants as so warlike that ou the birth of a 
male child the mother places the first bit of food 
in its mouth on the point of a sword. Ptolemy 
gives the names of the rivers and promontories, 
and describes the outline of the coast with sur¬ 
prising accuracy. He also names the principal 
tribes of the island—the Vennicnii in Ulster, the 
Nagnatae in Connaught, the Uterni in Munster, 
and the Brigatites and others in Leinster. On the 
coast were two towns—Meuapia and Eblana (Dub¬ 
lin). The Homans made no attempt to conquer 
the island, though they gained some knowledge 
of it from the British traders who visited its coast. 

Hiceaia 'Ikco-ui). OueoftheAeoliao Insulae (q.v.). 

HicStas (T#c<Var or 'Lc/r^r). (1) A Syracusan, 

contemporary with the younger Diouysins and Ti- 


moleon. He was at first a friend of I>iou, after 
whose death (B.c. 353) bis wife Aret<5 and bis sister 
Aristomachd placed themselves under tbe care of 
Hicetas; but he was persuaded, notwithstanding, 
to consent to their destruction. A few years later 
he became tyrant of Leontini. He carried on war 
against the younger Dionysius, whom be defeated, 
and had made himself master of the whole city, 
except the island citadel, when Timoleou landed 
in Sicily, b.c. 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleou 
and called in the aid of the Cartliaginiaus, bnt be 
was defeated and put to death by Titnoleon, B 
339 or 338. (2) Tyrant of Syracuse, during the in¬ 

terval between the reign of Agathocles and that 
of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phiutias, tyrant of Agri- 
gentutn, and was himself defeated by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. After a reigu of nine years (b.c. 288-279). 
he was expelled from Syracuse. 

Hiempaal. (1) Son of Micipsa, king of Xmnid- 
ia, and grandson of Masinissa, murdered by Io- 
gurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, b.c. IK 
| (2) King of Numidia, grandson or great-grandson 
of Masinissa, and father of Inba. He appears to have 
received the sovereignty of part of Numidia aftrr 
the Jugurtbine War. He was expelled from hi* 
kingdom by Cn. Domitins Ahenobarbns, the lead¬ 
er of the Marian party in Africa, but was restored 
by Pompey iu 81. Hiempsal wrote some works in 
the Punic language, which are cited by Sallnst 
( fugurtha , 17). 




View of the Phrygian Hterapolta fh>m the City Gates. 


Hiera. (1) See Af.ouak Inm - 
lak. (2) See Akoatks. 

Hierapolis ( IrprirroAtr ). 1 1 > A 

city of Great Pinjgia, mm tbe 
Marauder, and an early scat of 
Christianity, mentioned In v- . 
Paul’s Epistle to the < 'olosstans 
(i v. 13). Hers < ’ > i» «• l •• was 
worshipped. Epictetus wss a 
native of Hiern p «• 1 i a. 12 ) 
Former 1\ BambVCK . 1’..^ m w , 
a city in the northeast of 
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Syria, one of tlm chief seats of the worship of As- 
tart<$. 

Hieratic Writing. See Hieroglyphics. 

Hiero (Up<ov). (1) A Sicilian who succeeded his 
brother Gelon as tyraut of Syracuse, B.c. 478. He 
committed many acts of violence, eucouraged spies, 
and kept a mercenary guard arouud his person. 
He was ambitious of exteuding his domiuion, and 
his attempts proved successful. After the death 
of Therou of Agrigeutum, Hiero defeated his son 
Thrasydaeus, who was soon afterwards expelled by 
his countrymen. He took Naxus and Catana, and, 
having driven away the inhabitants from both 
towns, replaced them by Syracusan and Pelopon¬ 
nesian colonists. He changed the name of Catana 
to Aetna, and he himself assumed the title of Aet- 
naens (Atrwloi). Having joined his fleet to that 
of the people of Cumae, he succeeded in clearing 
the Tyrrhenian Sea of the Etruscan aud other pi¬ 
rates who infested it. His chariots repeatedly 
won the prize at the Olympic Games, and his suc¬ 
cess on those occasions formed the theme of sev¬ 
eral of the odes of Pindar, who was his guest and 
friend. Aeschylus, Simonides, Bacchylides, aud 
Epichantius were also well received at the court 
of Hiero, who was fond of the society of learned 
men. His intimacy with Simouides is the subject 
of Xenophon’s dialogue entitled I ip<av. Hiero 
died at Catana, b.c. 467, aud was succeeded by 
his brother Tlirasybulus, who had all his faults 
without any of his good qualities, aud was at 
last driven away by the Syracusans, who re¬ 
stored the government to the commonwealth 
(Diod. Sic. xi. 48 foil.). (2) The second of the 
name, son of Hierocles, a wealthy citizen of Syra¬ 
cuse, and a descendant of Gelon, distinguished 
himself in early life by his brilliant qualities, and 
served with distinction also under Pyrrhus in his 
Sicilian campaigns. After Pyrrhus had suddenly 
abandoned Sicily, the Syracusaus found themselves 
threatened on one side by the Carthagiuiaus aud 
on the other by the Mamertiues, a band of Campa¬ 
nian mercenaries, who had treacherously takeu pos¬ 
session of Messana. The Syracusan troops, being 
in want of a trusty leader, chose Hiero by accla¬ 
mation, and the Seuate and citizens, after some de¬ 
mur, ratified the choice, B.c. 275. After various 
successful operations against the Maiuertines, Hi¬ 
ero returned to Syracuse, where, through the in¬ 
fluence of Leptiues, his father-in-law, a leading 
man among the aristocratic party, he was pro¬ 
claimed king, B.c. 270. Shortly afterwards the Ma- 
mcrtines at Messana quarrelled with the Cartha¬ 
giuiaus, who had managed to introduce a garrison 
into the citadel, aud drove them out, upon which 
the Carthaginians invited Hiero to join his forces 
to theirs, in order to drive the Maiuertines out of 
Sicily. Hiero having assented, encamped under the 
walls of Messana ou one side, and the Carthagin¬ 
ians fixed their camp on the other, while their 
squadron guarded the strait. The Mamertiues, 
tneauwbile, had applied to the Romans for assist¬ 
ance, claiming a common origin with them, as being 
descended from Mars, called Mamers in the Oscau 
language; aud Rome eagerly seized this opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining a footing in Sicily. The consul 
Appius Claudius marched to Rhegium, and, hav¬ 
ing contrived to pass the strait in the night unob¬ 
served by the Carthaginiau cruisers, he surprised 
Hiero’s camp, routed the soldiers, and obliged the 


monarch himself to seek safety in Right. The 
consul next attacked the Carthaginian camp with 
the same success, and this was the begiuuiug of 
the First Punic War, b.c. 265. In the following 
year the Romans took Tauromenium and Catana 
and advauccd to the walls of Syracuse, when Hi¬ 
ero sued for peace, which he obtained ou condition 
of paying 100 talents of silver and supplying the 
Roman army with provisions. He punctually ful¬ 
filled his engagements, remaining faithful to Romo 
duriug the whole of the war, and by his supplies 
was of great service to the Roman armies, especial¬ 
ly during the long sieges of Agrigeutum and Lily- 
baeum. Hiero was included in the peace between 
Rome and Carthage, by which his territories were 
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secured to him, and he remained in friendship with 
both States. He even assisted Carthage at a very 
critical moment by seuding her supplies of provi¬ 
sions duriug the war which she had to sustain 
against her mercenaries. The period of peace 
which elapsed between the end of the First aud 
the beginning of the Second Punic Wars, from B.c. 
241 to 218, was most glorious for Hiero and most 
prosperous for Syracuse. Commerce and agricult¬ 
ure flourished, aud wealth and population in¬ 
creased to au extraordinary degree. Hiero paid 
particular attention to the administration of the 
finances, aud made wise regulations for the col¬ 
lection of the tithe or tax ou laud, which re¬ 
mained in force throughout Sicily long after his 
time, aud are mentioned with praise by Cicero as 
the lex Hieronica. Hiero introduced the cusfom 
of farming out the tax every year by auction. 
He embellished and strengthened Syracuse, and 
built large ships. Archimedes lived under Hiero’s 
reign. When the Second Punic War broke out, 
Hiero continued true to his Romau alliance, ami, 
after the Trasimenian defeat, he sent a fleet to 
Ostia with provisions and other gifts, and a body 
of light troops to the assistance of Rome. He 
lived to see the battle of Caunae, after which his 
son Gelon embraced the part of the Carthaginians. 
Gelon, however, died, not without suspicion of 
violence, and Hiero himself, being past ninety 
years of age, ended his days soon afterwards (B.c. 
216), leaving the crown to his grandson, Hieron¬ 
ymus. 

Hiero (Upcop fj Tvpappucos). A dialogue of Xeu- 
ophou between King Hiero aud the poet Simonides. 
Separate editions by Breitenbach (1847), and Holden^ 
(1888). 

Hierdoles ('UpoKXijs). (1) A rhetorician of Ala- 
bauda, in Caria, who lived iu the beginning of 
the first century before the Christian era. lb* 
excelled in what Cicero termed the Asiatic style 
of eloquence (Cic. De Orat. ii. 23.) (2) A lawyer, 
who wrote a work oil veterinary medicine, ad¬ 
dressed to Cassiantis Bassos, of which three cjMlP 
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ters are preserved in the sixteenth book of the 
“Geoponica.” (See Geoponici.) (3) Styled “the 
grammarian,” for distinction's sake from the phi¬ 
losopher of the same name, a Greek writer sup¬ 
posed to have beeu contemporary with Justinian, 
but of whom one thing at least is certain—that be 
was anterior to the tenth ceutury. He composed, 
under the title of SiWffdqfLor (“Travelling Com¬ 
panion ”), a description of the sixty-four provinces 
that formed the Byzantine Empire and of the cities 
situated in them. Ed. by Parthey (Berlin, 1866). 
(4) A New Platonist, who nourished at Alexandria 
about the middle of the fifth century a.D. He has 
left a commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythag¬ 
oras and a treatise on Providence, Destiny, and 
Free-will. The aim of Hierocles is to show the 
agreement which exists in respect of these doc¬ 
trines between Plato and Aristotle and to refute 
the systems of Epicurus and the Stoics. We have 
only extracts from this latter work made by Pho- 
tius and an abridgment by an unknown hand. 
Stobaens has preserved for us fragments of a work 
of Hierocles on the worship of the gods and of 
several other productions of his. There exists 
also, under the name of Hierocles, a collection of 
amusing anecdotes (Aorcla, Facetiae ), giving an 
account of the ridiculous actions and sayings of 
book-learned men and pedants ( <r\o\a(mKoi ). 
Among them are to be found the originals of sev¬ 
eral professedly modern jokes, aud they furnish a 
model for the innumerable Germau witticisms at 
the expense of the typical Herr Professor. The best 
edition of the commentary on the Golden Verses and 
of the fragments, etc., is that of Warren (London, 
1742). (5) A prefect of Bithynia, aud afterwards of 

Alexandria, who is said by Lactautius to have beeu 
the principal adviser of the persecution of the 
Christiausiu the reign of Diocletian (Lactant. Inst. 
Div. v. 2; De Morte Per see. 17). He also wrote two 
works against Christianity, entitled Aoyoi <> 1 X 0 X 17 - 
Btis irpos rovs Xpiamavovs (“Truth-loving words 
to the Christians”), in which, according to Lac- 
tantius, he endeavoured to show that the Script¬ 
ures overthrow themselves by the contradictions 
with which they abouud. He also reviled Paul, 
Peter, and the other disciples, as propagators of 
falsehood. He endeavoured to destroy the effect 
of the SaviouFs miracles, though he did not deuy 
the truth of them. He also aimed to show that like 
things, or even greater, had been done by Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyaua. See the chapter on-Apollonius of 
Tyana iu Dyer’s Gods in Greece , pp. 257-266 (Lon¬ 
don, 1891), aud Professor Gildersleeve’s essay. j 

Hieroduli (LpodouXot, “ temple servants”). The 
name for all who were closely connected with the 
service of a sanctuary, and especially such as were 
bound to perform certaiu services, obligations, aud 
duties to the same, and in part lived as a kind of 
boudmen upon its laud. We find them forming a 
considerable population in Asia; e. g. at Comana 
in Cappadocia, there were more tliau 6000 of them, 
who with their descendants belonged as slaves to 
the goddess called Enyo by the Greeks. They 
served as labourers on the estates of the temple, 
and performed the hnmblest offices as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. See Aeditucs. 

The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo had similar 
ministrants from a very early date, as had also the 
temple of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in Sicily. In 
the same manner Aphrodite of Corinth, in the 
flourishing times of that city, had over 1000 girls 


dedicated to her service. They added brilliancy 
and lustre to her worship, and living as prostitutes 
paid a portion of their earnings to the goddess as 
tribute. See Meretrix. 

Hieroglyphics ( i(poy\v<f>uca , sc. ypappara) or 
Hieroglyphs (iu Egyptian, called Neter kharu or 
“ divine words ”). Pictures of objects used to ex¬ 
press either sounds, words, or ideas. Hieroglyphs 
have been used by several nations, among them 
the Mexican Aztecs, but the word is oftenest em¬ 
ployed of the system of the ancient Egyptians. 
Their invention in Egypt was ascribed to the gwl 
Thoth. Pliny the Elder speaks of Menon as their 
inventor. There is no evidence that any of the 
early Greeks acquired an understanding of them, 
but Philo in his Vita Moysie says that Moses could 
read them. In Egypt they were universally em¬ 
ployed by the educated classes, but were practi¬ 
cally a mystery to the people at large, whence a 
belief in their divine origin prevailed. Democri¬ 
tus of Abdera (B.c. 460), iu a work now lost, de¬ 
scribed both the hieroglyphs of Egypt and the 
Assyrian cuneiform; aud under the Greek rulers 
of Egypt (after B.c. 300) considerable attention was 
paid to the language and literature of the country. 
Under the Romans, Chaeremon, librarian in the 
Scrape urn, compiled a dictionary of hieroglyphs, 
and they are spoken of by Diodorus, Strabo, Taci¬ 
tus, Ammian ns Marcellinus, Iulius Valeri ns, and 
the uovelist Heliodorns (about a.d. 400), who in 
his romance Aethioptca , describes a letter written 
in hieroglyphs by Queen Candacd. Clemens Alex- 
audriuus (a.d. 211) is the first writer to speak of 
the twofold nature of the hieroglyphs, which he 
divides into phonetic and symbolic characters. 

After the sixth centnry A.D. all knowledge of 
them was lost until about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the learned Jesuit, Ath- 
anasius Eire her, endeavoured to interpret them, 
but had little success owing to his theory that the 
signs were purely ideographic. That they were 
at least partly phonetic was asserted by Zoega in 
1787, and a certain clue to their decipherment was 
fonnd in 1799 by the discovery of the celebrated 
Rosetta Stone daring the Napoleonic occupation 
of Egypt. This is a slab of black basalt inscribed 
with ( 1 ) hieroglyphics; ( 2 ) demotic (enchorial, cur¬ 
sive), and (3) Greek. It gives a decree of the 
priests of Memphis in honour of Ptolemy V. The 
labour of many scholars was devoted to the stndy 
of these inscriptions. Dr. Young in 1818 partly 
proved that the characters were alphabetic, a faet 
surely established in 1822 by the French scholar 
Cliampollion, who used for comparison au inscrip¬ 
tion found on an obelisk at Philae. His methods 
were subsequently used and his discoveries largely 
extended by Rosellini, Salvolini (1832), Lepsins 
(1837), and more recently by Bunsen, De Roug£, 
Birch, Cliabas, Brugsch, aud others. 

Hieroglyphs are either ideographic (representing 
ideas) or phonetic (representing sounds). Pho¬ 
netic signs are found dating back at least as early 
as B.c. 3800, and are partly alphabetic aud partly 
syllabic. There are found in the earliest hiero¬ 
glyphic writing 24 alphabetic signs. Iu all, there 
are about 1700 different hieroglyphic characters. 
Many of them are used as determinatives, that is as 
signs which aid iu determining the meaning of the 
phonetic symbols which have preceded them. Thai* 
after the phonetic signs for “ dog,” is placed a pict¬ 
ure of a dog; after those for “ tree,” the picture 
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of a tree, etc. Abstract ideas are expressed by 
some figures which symbolize them or denote the 
objects which possess and illustrate them. Thus, 
•“joy” is pictured in a man daucing; “craft” by a 
jackal, etc. Many of these determinatives get to 
be largely conventional, as where all actions of 
moviug, standing, or stretching are signified by A., 
originally representing two legs. There are about 
150 of these determinative signs in all, and they 
have their fellows in the cuneiform system of the 
Assyrians. In the cuneiform, however, the deter¬ 
minatives precede the word and in Egyptian fol- 
low it. The Egyptian determinatives are also 
more numerous aud ofteuer used tbau the Assyr¬ 
ian. 

There are two cursive or running forms of the 
hieroglyphs. The first, which is known as the 
hieratic , which was very extensively used, being 
found in legal and governmental documents, ac-' 
counts, in nearly all books and rituals, and in pri¬ 
vate accounts aud memoranda. Its characters 
were fewer in number than the hieroglyphs proper, 
aud the vocalic complements of the consonauts 
are regularly employed to prevent ambiguity. 
For a specimen of hieratic writing, see the article 
Aegyptus, p. 28. 

The second cursive form is known as the demo¬ 
tic , used as early as the sixth century B.c., and con¬ 
tinuing down to the third century a.d. It was the 
last native form of writing to survive iu Egypt, 
jiml was gradually supplanted by the characters of 
the Greek alphabet introduced by the Christians. 
It appears on the Rosetta Stone side by side with 
the hieroglyphs. A specimen of it will be found 
on p. 494. 

The language of the hieroglyphs is best repre¬ 
sented by the Coptic, which ceased to be spoken 
about a century ago, but in which the services of 
the Egyptian Christians are still conducted. The 
Coptic forms are largely those of the ancieut 
Egyptian, modified by phonetic decay. 

Hieroglyphs have been found inscribed upon 


granite, porphyry, basalt, aud 
sandstone; and cut or carved on 
wood and plaster. They were 
also written upon papyms and 
leather. (See Papyrus.) Iu 
writing upon papyrus, a reed 
pen ( qash ) was employed. The 
colours most used were black, 
red, and green, and the iuks 
were held when iu use in a sort 
of wooden or ivory palette, with 
holes hollowed out of it as re¬ 
ceptacles. On the Ani papyrus 
iu the British Museum, thirteen 
colours are employed. The char¬ 
acters are written either in hor¬ 
izontal lines or in perpendicular 
columns, and are read in the 
order in which the pictures face. 
See Alphabet. 

Ou the subject of the hiero¬ 
glyphics, see Birch, Introduction 
to the Study of the Hieroglyphics 
(London, 1857); Brngsch, Gram - 
moire Dtinotique (Berlin, 1855); 
Bunsen, Egypt's Place (vol. v. 
1867). There are dictionaries 
of hieroglyphics by Birch and 
Pierret, aud in German by 
Brugscli. See also Berger, Histoire de VEcriture 
dans VAntiquitt (Paris, 1891), and Taylor, The Al¬ 
phabet (2 vol8. London, 1883). A very full account 
of the Rosetta Stone is given in Budge’s work The 
Mummy (London, 1893). 

Hieromantea (icpopavrcla). See Divinatio. 

Hieromenia (Upoprjvia). The Greek term for 
the holy time of the month—i. e. that portion of 
each month which was kept as a festival. It dif¬ 
fered in the several mouths according to the num¬ 
ber and duration of the festivals. During this 
time there was a suspension of all business and 
even of lawsuits, and executions and warrants 
were in abeyance; in short, everything that was 
likely to interrupt the universal peace and the 
celebratiou of the festival was set aside. For the 
greater feasts a “truce of God” was proclaimed. 
See Ekecheiria. 

HXeromnemon (itpopvqpvv). The recorder or 
officer in charge of sacred business at the meetings 
of the Auiphictyonic Couucil. See Amphictyones. 

Hidron. See Hiero. 

Hieronymus (’Upavopos ). (1)Of Cardia, accom¬ 
panied Alexander the Great to Asia, and after the 
death of that monarch (B.c. 323) served under his 
countryman Eumenes. He afterwards fought uu- 
der Antigonus, his sou Demetrius, and grandson 
Antigonus Gonatas. He survived Pyrrhus, aud 
died at the advanced age of 104. Hieronymus 
wrote a history of the events from the death of 
Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, if not later. (2) 
King of Syracuse, succeeded his grandfather, Hi- 
eron II., b.c. 216, at fifteen years of age, and was 
assassinated after a short reigu of only thirteen 
months. (3) Of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and a disciple of Aristotle. (4) Saint Jerome, one 
of the best known of the Christian Fathers, born 
at Stridon on the borders of Dalmatia about a.d. 
340. His full name was Eusebius Hieronymus 
Sophronius. As a boy he studied Greek and Latin 
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rhetoric ami philosophy under Aelius Douatus at 
Rome, where he was baptized. After residing in 
Gaul, he settled at Aqnilea in a.d. 370, with his 
friend Rutin us. From 374 to 378 he lived in the 
desert of Chalcis undergoing penance and study¬ 
ing the Hebrew language. In 379 he was admitted 
to the priesthood at Antioch, where he was the 
friend of Gregory Nanzianzenus. In 382, in which 
year he visited Rome aud became secretary to Pope 
Damasus, he began his great version of the Bible 
into Latin, known as the Vulgate, undertaken at 
the pope’s request. From a linguistic point of 
view this version is of very great interest, as con¬ 
taining many lexical and grammatical forms not 
found in the classical language, but peculiar to 
the popular speech (sermo plebeins). In 386 he 
fixed his residence at Bethlehem, whither two no¬ 
ble Roman ladies, Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium, followed him aud founded four convents, 
one of which Jerome himself governed. He died 
Sept. 30, 420. His writings comprise, besides the 
Vulgate, letters, treatises, and commentaries on 
the Scriptures. Import-ant is his translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebios (q. v.), which he revised 
aud enlarged, bringing it down to the year a.d. 
378. A complete edition of the works of St. Je¬ 
rome is that of Vallarsi (Verona, 1734-42), reprinted 
by Migne in 8 vols. (Paris, 1845). See the special 
works by Zockler (Gotha, 1865), Cutts (Loudon, 
1878), aud Goelzer (Paris, 1886). 

Hierophantea ( Upo<f>dimj r, “ discloser of sacred 
things”). The chief priest in the Eleusiuian Mys¬ 
teries. See Eleusinia. 

Hieropoei ( Uponoioi, “ managers of the sacri¬ 
fices”). The Greek term for certain officials, who, 
besides having the care of the sacrifices, had also 
the superintendence of the economic details of the 
sanctuary, and the charge of the money and treas¬ 
ures of the temple. In Atheus, besides such offi¬ 
cials attached to the several temples, there was a 
board of ten men, yearly appointed by lot, who 
had to attend to the celebration of tbe extraordi¬ 
nary and quinquennial sacrifices, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the public treasury. Another 
college of three or teu hieropoei, appointed by the 
Areopagus, superintended the sacrifices offered to 
the Etimeuides by the State. 

Hieroscopia (Upoo-Konia, “viewing the sacri¬ 
fice”). A form of divination by means of tbe en¬ 
trails of sacrificed beasta See Mantike. 

Hierosoiyma (ra 'UpoaoXvpa ). Jerusalem, a 
celebrated city of Palestine, the capital of Indaea. 
The history of Abraham mentions that Melcbize- 
dek, king of Salem, came forth to meet him when 
he returned from tbe slaughter of the kings (Gen. 
xiv. 18), aud it has been generally supposed that 
this Salem was the original of the city which we 
are now considering. It is more certain, however, 
that when the Israelites entered Cauaan they 
found the place in the occupation of the Jebusites, 
a tribe descended from Jehus, a sou of Cauaau, ami 
tbe city then bore the name of Jebus or Jebnsi 
(Josh. xv. 63, xviii. 28). The lower city was taken 
and burned by tbe children of Judah (Jud. i. 8) 
after the death of Joshua; but the Jebusites had 
so strongly fortified themselves iu the upper city, 
ou Mount Zion, that they maintained themselves 
in possession of it till the time of David. That 
monarch, after his seven years’ rule over Judah in 
Hebron, became king of all Israel, on which be ex¬ 


pelled the Jebusites from Mount Zion, and estal*- 
lished here tbe metropolis of his kingdom. The 
city now took the name of Jerusalem (Yerushabiiin), 
a term which denotes “ the abode of peace,” or 
(according to another derivation) “the people of 
peace” (Geseuius, Hebr. Lex . s. v.). Yakut, the Mo¬ 
hammedan geographer, gives other forms of the 
name (Urlsballum, Urishalum, aud Shallam). The 
Septuagiut version gives *Upov<raXrfp as the form 
of the name, while by the Greek aud Roman 
writers the place is called Hierosolyma. At pres¬ 
ent this city is known throughout Western Asia 
by the Arabic name of El-Kuds, which signifies 
“ The Holy.” See Cadytis. 

Jerusalem was built on several hills, tbe largest 
of which was Mount Sion, which formed the south¬ 
ern part of the city. A valley towards the north 
separated this from Acra, the second or lower city, 
on the east of which was Mount Moriah, the site 
of the Temple of Solomon. Northeast of Mount 
Moriah was the Mount of Olives, on the south was 
the valley of Hinuom, and at the north Mouut Cal¬ 
vary, the scene of Christ’s crucifixion. 

Passing over the earlier history of this celebrated 
city, so fully detailed in the Scriptures, we come 
to the memorable period of its capture aud de¬ 
struction by Titus. Tbe date of this event was 
the 8th of September, a.d. 70. During this siege 
aud capture 1,100,000 persons are said to have per¬ 
ished, and 97,000 to have been made prisoners and 
afterwards either sold for slaves or exposed to the 
fury of wild beasts. Iu fact, the population, not 
only of Jerusalem, but that of the adjaceut districts 
—many who had taken refuge iu the city, more who 
had assembled for the feast of nnleavened bread— 
bad been shut up by the sudden formation of the 
siege. The ardent zeal of the Jewish nation for 
their holy city and temple soon caused both to be 
again rebuilt; but fresh commotions compelled the 
emperor Hadrian to interfere and ordain that no 
Jew should reiuaiu iu, or even approach near Jeru¬ 
salem, ou paiu of death. Ou the ruius of their 
temple the same emperor caused a temple iu hon¬ 
our of Iupiter Capitoliuus to be erected, and the 
image of a hog to be cut iu stone over the gate 
leadiug to Bethlehem, as a standing insult to tbe 
religious feelings of this unfortuuate people. The 
name of the city was also changed to Aelia Capi¬ 
tolina, the first part of the name alluding to the 
family of tbe Roman emperor. Tbe more peaceful 
Christians were permitted, however, to establish 
themselves withiu the walls, aud Aelia became tbe 
seat of a flourishing church and bishopric. This 
latter name became afterwards the ordinary name 
of the city, and Jerusalem became nearly obsolete 
Upon the ascension to the throue, however, of th«* 
Christian emperors the earlier name revived. Je¬ 
rusalem, thus restored, was much less in coni|>as» 
than the aucient city, Mouut Sion and Bezetlia 
being excluded. 

The following description of Jerusalem, as it 
appeared just before the siege by Titus, is taken, 
with a few alterations, from Dean Miltnan {His¬ 
tory of the Jews, vol. iii. pp. 17 foil.): “ Jerusalem, 
at this period, was fortified by three walls, in 
all those parts where it was not surrounded by 
abrupt and impassable ravines; there it had but 
one. Not that these walls stood one within the 
other, each in a narrower circle rnuning round 
the whole city; but each of the inuer walls de¬ 
fended one of the several quarters into which 
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the city was divided, or, it might be almost said, 
oue of the separate cities. Siuce the days in 
which David had built his capital on the rugged 
heights of Sion, great alterations had taken place 
at Jerusalem. That emineuce was still occupied 
by the upper city; but, in addition, first the hill 
of Moriah was taken in, on which the temple stood, 
then Acra, which was originally, although a part 
of the same ridge, separated by a deep chasm from 
Moriah. This chasm was almost entirely tilled up, 
and the top of Acra levelled by the Asmoneau 
princes, so that Acra and Moriah w’ere united, 
though on the side of Acra the temple presented a 
formidable front, connected by several bridges or 
causeways with the lower city. To the south the 
height of Sion, the upper city, w-as separated from 


This wall begau at the tower of Hippicus, which 
stood, it seems, on a poiut at the extreme coruer 
of Mouut Sion. It must have crossed the western 
mouth of the valley of Tyropoeon, and run directly 
north to the tower of Psepliina. The wall then 
bore towards the monument of Heleua, ran by the 
royal caverus of the Fuller’s Monument, anil was 
carried iuto the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, 
where it joiued the old or inner wall under the 
temple. The wall, however it fell short of Agrip- 
pa’s design, was of considerable strength. The 
stoues were 35 feet long, so solid as not easily to 
be shaken by battering engines, or undermined. 
The wall was 17£ feet broad. It had ouly been 
carried to the same height by Agrippa, but it had 
been hastily ruu up by tbe Jews to 35 feet; on its 



View of Jerusalem. 


the lower by a ravine, which ran right, through . top stood battlements 3£ feet high, and pinnacles 
Jerusalem, called the Tyropoeon, or the valley of | 5f; so tbe whole was nearly 45 feet high. The 
the cheesemongers; at the edge of this ravine, on | second wall began at a gate in the old or inner one, 
both sides, the streets suddeuly broke off, though called Genuatb, the gate of the gardeus; it infer¬ 
tile walls in some places must have crossed it, and sected the lower city, and, haviug struck north- 
it was bridged in more than one place. To the ward for some distance, turned to the east and 
uorth extended a considerable suburb called Beze- joined the northwest corner of the tower of Au- 
tha, or the uew city. The first or outer wall encom- tonia. The Antonia stood at the northwest corner 
passed Bezetha. Agrippa the First had intended of the temple, and was separated from Bezetha by 
to make this wall of extraordinary strength; but ; a deep ditch, which probably protected the whole 
he had desisted from the work on the interference northern front of the temple as well as of the An- 
of the Romans, who seem to have foreseen that this tonia. The old or inner wall was that of Sion, 
refractory city would hereafter force them to take Startiug from the southwestern porticos of the 
up arms against it. Had this wall been built uc- temple to which it was united, it ran along the 
cording to the plan of Agrippa, the city, iu the ridge of the Tyropoeon, passed first the Xystus, 
opinion of Iosephus, would have been impregnable. I then the council-house, and abutted on tbe tower 
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Hippicus, whence the northern wall sprang. The each way. The whole height of the tower was 140 
old wall then ran southward through Betbso to feet; the tower itself 52},a deep tank or reservoir 
the gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the j 35, two Btories of chambers 43}, battlements and 
valley of Hinnoin, above the pool of Siloam, then pinnacles 8}. Phasaelus was a solid square of 70 
eastward again to the pool of Solomon, so on feet. It was surrounded by a portico 17} feet 
through Opha, probably a deep glen. It then joined { high, defended by breastworks and bulwarks, and 
the eastern portico of the temple. Thus there ( above the portico was another tower, divided into 
were, it might seem, four distinct towns, each re- lofty chambers and baths. It was more richly 
quiring a separate siege. The capture of the first ornamented than the rest with battlements and 
wall only opened Bezetha; the fortifications of the pinnacles, so that its whole height was above 167 
northern part of the temple, the Antonia, and the l feet. It looked from a distance like the tall pharos 
second wall still defended the other quarters. The of Alexandria. Mariamn£, though not equal in 
second wall forced, only a part of the lower city elevation, was more luxuriously fitted up; it was 
was won ; the strong rock-built citadel of Antonia t built of solid wall 35 feet high, and of the same 
;iud the temple ou one hand, and Sion on the other, width; on the w hole, with the upper chambers, it 
were not the least weakened. The whole circuit was about 76} feet high. These lofty towers aj»- 
of these walls was guarded with towers, built of | peared still higher from their situation. They 
the same solid masonry w ith the rest of the walls. , were built on the old wall, which ran along the 
They w’ere 35 feet broad and 35 high: but above steep brow of Sion. Their masonry was perfect, 
this height were lofty chambers, and above those j They were built of white marble, cut in blocks 35 
again upper rooms and large tanks to receive the j feet long, 17} wide, 8} high, so fitted that the tow- 
rain-water. Broad flights of steps led up to them, ers seemed hewu out of the solid quarry. High 
Ninety of these towers stood in the first wall, 14 in | above the whole city rose the temple, unitiug the 
the second, and 60 in the third. The intervals be- commanding strength of a citadel with the splen- 
tween the towers were about 350 feet. The w hole I dour of a sacred edifice. According to Ioseplins, 
circuit of the city, according to Iosephns, was 33 the esplanade ou which it stood had beeu cousider- 
stadiu, rather more than 4 miles. The most mag-1 ably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh soil 
nificent of all these towers was .that of Psephina, since the days of Solomon, particularly on the north 
opposite to which Titus encamped. It was 122} ! side. It now covered a square of a furlong on each 
feet high, and commanded a noble view of the j side. Solomou had faced the precipitous sides of 
whole country of Iudea, to the border of Arabia, the rock ou the east, and perhaps the south, with 
and to the sea. It w r as an octagon. Answering to huge blocks of stone; the other sides likewise had 

been built up with 
perpendicular 
walls to an eqnal 
height. These 
walls in uo part 
were lower thau 
300 cubits (525 
feet), but their 
w hole height was 
not seen except¬ 
ing on the east¬ 
ern and perhaps 
the sou them sides, 
as the earth was 
heaped up to the 
level of the streets 
of the city. 8ome 
of the stones em¬ 
ployed in this 
w ork were 70 feet 
square. On this 
gigantic founda¬ 
tion ran, on each 
front, a strong 
aud lofty wall 
w ithout, within a 
spacious double 
portico or cloister 
52} feet broad, 
supiK>rted by 162 
columns, wbicb 
upheld a ceiling 
of cedar, of the 
most exquisite 
workmanship. 
The pillars were 
e u tire blocks 
hewn out of solid 
marble, of dazzling 
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wlii teness, 43} feet 
high. On the south 
side the portico or 
cloister was triple. 

This quadrangle 
had but one gate 
to the east, one to 
the north, two to 
the south,four to 
the west; oue of 
these led to the 
palace, one to the 
city, one at the 
corner to the An- 
touia, one down 
towards the gar¬ 
dens. The open 
courts were paved 
with various inlaid 
marbles. Between 
this outer court 
of the Gentiles and 
the second court 
of the Israelites 
ran rails of stoue, 
but of beautiful 
workmanship, 
rather more than 
5 feet high. Along 
these, at regular 
intervals, stood 
pillars, with in¬ 
scriptions in He¬ 
brew, Greek, and 
Latin, warning all 
strangers, and 
Jews who were 
unclean, from en¬ 
tering into the 
Holy Court be¬ 
yond. Au ascent of fourteen steps led to a ter¬ 
race 17} feet wide, beyond which rose the wall 
of the inner court. This wall appeared on the 
outside 70 feet, on the inside 43}; for, besides 
the ascent of 14 steps to the terrace, there were 
5 more up to the gates. The inner court bad 
no gate or opening to the west, but four on the 
north, and four on the south, two to the east, one 
of which was for the women, for whom a portion 
of the inner court was set apart, and beyond which 
they might not advance; to this they had access 
likewise by one of the northern and one of the 
southern gates, which were set apart for their use. 
Around this court ran another spleudid range of 
porticos or cloisters ; the columns were quite equal 
in beauty and workmanship, though not iu size, to 
those of the outer portico. Nine of these gates, or, 
rather, gateway towers, were richly adorned with 
gold and silver, on the doors, the door-posts, and 
the lintels. The doors of each of the nine gates 
were 52} feet high, and half that breadth. With¬ 
in, the gateways were 52} feet wide aud deep, with 
rooms on each side, so that the whole looked like 
lofty towers; the height from the base to the sum¬ 
mit was 70 feet. Each gateway had two lofty pil¬ 
lars 21 feet iu circumference. But what excited 
the greatest admiration was the tenth, usually 
called * the Beautiful/ gate of the temple. It was 
of Corinthian brass of the finest workmanship. The 
height of the Beautiful Gate was 87}, its doors 70 
feet. Within this quadrangle there was a further 


Golden Gate of Jerusalem. 

separation, a low wall which divided the priests 
from the Israelites; near this stood the great 
brazeu altar. Beyond, the temple itself reared its 
glittering front. The porch or propylon, according 
to the design of the last, or Herod's temple, ex¬ 
tended to a much greater width than the temple 
itself. In addition to the former width of 105 feet, it 
had two wings of 35 feet each, making in the whole 
175 feet. The great gate of this last quadrangle, 
to which there was an ascent of twelve steps, 
was called that of Nicauor. The gateway tower 
was 132} feet high, 43} wide; it had no doors, but 
the front was covered with gold, and through its 
spacious arch was seen the Golden Gate of the tem¬ 
ple, glitteriug with the same precious metal, with 
large plates of which it was sheeted all over. Above 
this gate hung the celebrated golden vine. This 
extraordinary piece of workmanship had bunches, 
according to Iosephus, as large as a man. The 
Rabbins add that, 4 like a true natural vine, it grew 
greater and greater; men would be offering—some, 
gold to make a leaf; some, a grape; some, a bunch: 
and these were hung up upon it; and so it was in¬ 
creasing continually/ The temple itself, except¬ 
ing iu the extension of the wings of the propylon, 
was probably the same in its dimensions and dis¬ 
tribution with that of Solomon. Its root had been 
set all over, ou the outside, with sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling ou and 
defiling the roof, and the gates wore still sheeted 
with plates of the same splendid metal. At a 
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distance the whole temple looked literally like a 
mountain of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles.” 

See Besaut and Palmer, (Med.London, 

1888); and Warren and CondePs Jerusalem , with a 
fine collection of plates (1884). The work of Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , gives a valu¬ 
able resume' of the Arabic authorities regarding 
the city. On the temple, see De Vogiie', Le Temple 
de Jerusalem. 

Hierosolymitanum Itinerarium. See Itixk- 
rakia. 

Hierosylias Graphs (UpoavXias ypa^rj). An 
action iu the Atheuian courts directed against 
one who robbed a temple (Dem. e. Eubul. p. 1318, 
$ 64). 

Highwayman. See Latro. 

Hilaria ( IXdpia ). (1) In Greece, any day a sea¬ 

son of rejoicing. (2) At Home, one of the ferine 
stativae held March 25th, iu honour of Cybel * 5 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 21, $ 7). See Rhea. 

Hilarius. (1) A Christiau writer born at Poi¬ 
tiers of pagan pareuts. He was elected bishop of 
his native place in a.d. 350. In 356, his strong 
polemics agaiust the Arians led to his banishment 
by Constautine, who allowed him, however, to re¬ 
turn from Phrygia, the place of his exile, and re¬ 
sume his office. He died in 368. His works con¬ 
sist of polemics against the Arians and addresses 
to the emperor. The best edition of his works is 
that of Coutaut (2d ed. 1844-45). For his life see 
Cazenove’s St. Hilary of Poitiers (1883). (2) Bish¬ 

op of Arelate (Arles) from a.d. 429 to 449. He wrote 
the life of Honoratus and a few other works. 

Hilarotragoedia ( IXapoTpayydla, “ comic trag¬ 
edy ”). A species of comedy invented by Rhinthon 
of Tarentum, and consisting of a travesty of tragic 
themes. See Rhinthon ; Tragoedia. 

HHdesheim, Treasure of. A number of drink- j 
iug-vessels, plates, and cookiug-uteusils of silver, | 
most of them embossed in high relief, found at 
Hildesheim in 1868. These important products of 
Roman art of the time of Augustus, are now de -' 
posited iu the Berlin Museum. They probably 
belonged to the table service of some wealthy Ro- 
mau, ami hail been hidden in the ground by Ger- , 
mans who had taken them as the spoils of victory, j 
Artistically the most important pieces are a bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated exter¬ 
nally with arabesqnes and figures of childreu, and 
four magnificent saucers decorated with a gilt 
Miuerva seated on a rock, aud half-length figures 
of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, of 
Cybete, aud of Attis; also two cups adorned with 
masks aud all kinds of emblems of the worship of 
Bacchus. See Wieseler, Das hildeshcimer Silber- 


under the right arm, and 
left the right shoulder ex- 
posed. Women wore the 
Imitation iu the same inau- 
ner, but some drew it over 
the head, so as to leave 
only the face visible. See /I 

Chlamys; Pallium; Tri- 

HimSra ('I pipa). (1) /N 

Now Fiume Salso; one of / 
the principal rivers iu the / 
south of Sicily, at one time l 
the boundary betweeu the 
territories of the Cartha- Tiro 
ginians and Syracusans, 
receives near Euua the mUrt 

water of a salt spring, and / 471 
hence has salt water as far I Till /JlflB 
as its mouth. (2)Asmal)er \ \|ll l f 

river iu the north of Sicily, X llil \ y |j 

tlowing into the sea be- /k \\\1 \ /IllrM 

tweeu the towns of Himera / A lift l /ill \Iffi 

and Thermae. (3) A cele- / mill j \ I nMn 

brated Greek city on the JL 'l)| * l \ \ 

north coast of Sicily, west \ V 
of the mouth of the river " 

Himera (2), was founded U^ cke,be , r «- 

by the Chalcidians of Zan- lxvii.) 
cle, B.c. 648, aud afterwards 

received Dorian settles, so that the inhabitant* 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic (Chalcidian), 
and partly Doric. Iu B.c. 409 it was taken by the 
Carthugiuiaus, aud w as levelled to the ground. It 
was never rebuilt; but on the opposite bank of 
the river Himera the Carthaginians fouuded a new 
town, which, from a warm medicinal spring in its 
neighbourhood, was called Thermae (Tenniui). 
The poet Stesichorus was born at the aucieut 
Himera, and the tyraut Agathocles at Thermae. 

Himeriua ('I ptpios). A Greek sophist, bom at 
Prusa in Bithyuia, about a.d. 315, aud educated 
at Athens, where, after extending his knowledge 
by travelling, he became a teacher of rhetoric. 
As such, he was so successful that he received the 
rights of citizenship aud became a member of 
the Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil the 
Great and Gregory of Nazianzus; for. although 
himself a pagan, nevertheless, like Linanius, he 
exhibited no auimosity against Christiaus. He 
was summoued to Autiocli by Julian, and ap- 
poiuted his private secretary. On the emperor* 
death (363), he returned to his earlier occupation 
at Athens, and there died, after becoming bliud in 
his old age, about 386. Of his speeches and dec¬ 
lamations twenty-four exist in a complete form. 


fund (Bonn, 1888), aud the article Caelatura. 

Hilleviones. According to Pliny (H. N. iv. 27), 
a general term for the inhabitants of Scandina¬ 
via. 

Himatkm ( Ipanov ). Part of the outdoor dress 
of Greeks of free birth, worn over the ytron/, and 
reaching at least as far as the knees. It was au 
oblong piece of drapery, one end of which was first 
thrown over the left shoulder, then brought for¬ 
ward aud held fast by the left arm; the garment 
was then drawn over the shoulder to the right- 
side iu such a manner that the right side was com¬ 
pletely covered up to the shoulder, according to 
the more elegant fashion. Otherwise it went on 


ten iu fragments, aud thirty-six iu the summaries 
and excerpts preserved by Photius. His style i« 
ornate, turgid, and overladen with erudition. He 
owes his special importance solely to the fact that 
his speeches >contain material for the history of 
the events aud of the mauuers of his time. The 
complete works of Himerius have been edited by 
Wernsdorf (Gottingeu, 1790) and Diibner (1849). 

Himgrbs (*I pcpos). The personification of long¬ 
ing aud desire, and companion of Eros (q. v.). 

Himilco (equivalent in Punic to gratia Milrrrri*. 
11 the favour of Milcar”). The Greek form is 'IfuV 
ko ov. The name of several Carthaginians. (1) A 
Carthaginian commander, who is said by Pliuy (ti. 
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67) to have been contemporary with Hanuo the 
navigator. He was sent by his government to 
explore the northwestern coast of Europe. A few 
fragments of this voyage are preserved by Avieuus 
{Ora Marit. i. 90), in which the Hiberni and Albioni 
are mentioned, and also a promontory, Oestrymnis, 
and islands called Oestrymnides, which arc usually 
considered to be Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 
(2) A Carthaginian, who took Agrigentum in 406, 
and commanded in the wars with Dionysius I., 
tyrant of Syracuse, B.C. 405-368. Himilco was an 
able and successful general. He took Gela, Mes- 
sana. aud many other cities in Sicily, and at length 
besieged Syracuse by sea aud land, but was finally 
defeated by Dionysius, who burned most of the 
Carthaginian vessels (Diod. Sic. bks. xiii. aud xiv.). 
Hamilco, in his despair, ended his life by voluntary 
starvation. (3) A supporter of the Rarcine party 
at Carthage (Livy, xiii. 12). He was sent by the 
Carthagiuian government to oppose Marcellas in 
Sicily (Livy, xxiv. 35 foil., xxv. 23 foil.). 

Hindustan. See India. 

Hinges. See Cardo. 

Hippagr&tae ( imrayptrai ). The three officers 
chosen at Lacedaemon by the epliors to command 
the horsemen who formed the body-guard of the 
kings. 

Hipp&na ( ra *\irrrava), A town in the north of 
Sicily near Panormus. 

Hipparchus ( iirrrapxot ). The Greek name for 
a commander of cavalry. (See Hippf.is.) In the 
Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, this name was 
borne by an officer charged with other functions 
besides, who was in rank second only to the <rrpa- 
rrjyos. 

Hipparchus [flmrapxos ). (1) A son of Pisis- 

t r.itus. (See Pisistratidak.) (2) A Greek mathe¬ 
matician, the founder of scientific astronomy. He 
was born at Nicaea in Bithyuia about B.c. 160, 
lived chiefly at Rhodes and Alexandria, and died 
about B.c. 120. He discovered the precession of 
the cquiuoxes, settled more accurately the length 
of the solar year, as also of the revolution of the 
moon, and the magnitude aud distances of the 
heavenly bodies. He placed mathematical geog¬ 
raphy on a firmer basis, by teaching the applica¬ 
tion of the latitude and longitude of the stars to 
marking the position of places on the surface of 
the earth. He is also regarded as having invent¬ 
ed trigonometry. In plane trigonometry he con¬ 
structed a table of chords of arcs, which is prac¬ 
tically the same as one of natural sines; and in 
spherical trigonometry he had some methods of 
solving triangles. Of his numerous writings we 
possess only his commentary on the Phaenomena 
of Eudoxus and Aratus aud a catalogue of 1026 
fixed stars. The famous Almayent of Ptolemy (Mf- 
yicrrrj 2 vvra^is) is founded on the writings of Hip¬ 
parchus. See Ball, Short Hint, of Mathematic*, pp. 
79-81, 90 (London, 1888). 

Hipp&ris {’lirirapls). A river in the south of 
Sicily, now Camarilla. 

Hipparmostes {imrappoarijs). A leader of the 
Spartan cavalry. See Hippkis. 

Hipp&sus {"lirrraaos ). A native of Metapon- 
tum and follower of the Pythagoreau doctrine. > 
He is said to have excelled in the application of 
mathematical principles to music, statics, and men¬ 
suration. In common with others of the same school, 


he held that fire was the originating cause of all 
things. He taught also that the universe is finite, 
is always changing, aud undergoes a periodical 
conflagration. Iu consequence of his having made 
known the sphere consisting of twelve pentagons, 
which was a secret of the Pythagoreans, he is said 
to have been drowned as an impious person (Diog. 
Laert. viii.). 

Hippeia ( irnreit). The Greek term for horsemen 
and knights. (1) Among the Atlieuians, the citi¬ 
zens whose property qualified them for the second 
class. (2) Among the Spartans, the royal guard 
of honour, consisting of 300 picked young men 
under the age of thirty, who, although originally 
mounted, afterwards served as heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers. 

The cavalry of Athens, which was first formed 
after the Persian War, aud then consisted of 300 
men, from the time of Pericles onwards consisted 
of 1200 men—viz. 200 mounted bowmen (bnroro- 
$orat), who were slaves belonging to the State, and 
the 1000 citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, aud careful¬ 
ly drilled ; at the great public festivals they took 
part in the processions. They were commanded 
by two innapxot , each of whom had five un¬ 

der him aud superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten <f>v\apxoi in command of the 
ten phylae. Both sets of officers were drawn from 
the two highest classes. It was the duty of the 
council to see that the cavalry was in good con¬ 
dition, and also to examine new members in re¬ 
spect of their equipment and their eligibility. 

The number of horsemen to be despatched to 
the field was determined by the decree of the 
popular assembly. Every citizen-soldier received 
equipment-money on joining, and during his time 
of service a subsidy towards keeping a groom and 
two horses ; this grew to be an annual grant from 
the State, amounting to forty talents ($10,400 in 
intrinsic value), but regular pay was only given 
iu the field. 

At Sparta it was not until B.c. 404 that a regu¬ 
lar body of horse was formed, the cavalry being 
much neglected as compared with the infantry. 
The rich had only to provide horses, equipment, 
and armour; for the actual cavalry service in time 
of war, only those unfitted for the heavy-armed in¬ 
fantry were drafted off* and sent to the field with¬ 
out any preliminary drill. In later times every 
popa of heavy-armed infantry seems to have had 
allotted to it a popa of cavalry, of uncertain num¬ 
ber. By enlisting mercenaries and introducing 
allies into their forces, the Spartans at length ob¬ 
tained better cavalry. 

The utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry was 
small on account of their heavy armour, their 
metal helmet, and their coat of mail, their kilt 
fringed with metal flaps, their cnisses reaching to 
the knee, and their leather leggings. They did 
not take shields into action. As weapons of of¬ 
fence they had the straight two-edged sword and 
a spear, used either as a lance or a javelin. Shoe¬ 
ing of horses was unknown to the Greeks, as was 
also the use of stirrups. If anything at all was 
used as a saddle, it was either a saddle-cloth or a 
piece of felt, which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. 

The Thessalians were considered the best riders. 
Cavalry became really important for the first time 
in the Macedonian army under Philip and his roh 
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Alexander the Great. Although in earlier times 
the number of horsemen in the Greek forces was 
only very small, in the army which Alexander 
marched into Asia they formed nearly a sixth 
part of the infantry. The Macedonian cavalry 
was divided into heavy and light, both consisting 
of squadrons (tXac) of an average strength of 200 
men. Of the heavy cavalry the choicest troops 
were the Macedonian and Thessalian horsemen, 
armed in the Greek fashion, who were as formida¬ 
ble in onslaught as in single combat; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense squadrons of 
the Asiatic cavalry, and even in attacking the in¬ 
fantry of the enemy they had generally a decisive 
effect. The light cavalry, which was constituted 
under the name of npobpopot (skirmishers), con¬ 
sisted of Macedonian <rapt<r<ro<f)6pot t so called front 
the sarissa, a lance from fourteen to sixteen feet 
long (Polyb. xviii. 12), and of Thracian horsemen. 
The heavy cavalrymen had each a mounted ser¬ 
vant aud probably a led borsc for the transport of 
baggage and forage. In the time after Alexander 
there came into existence what were called the 
Tarentini equites , or light-armed spearmen, with 
two horses each (bx\ 192, Livy, xxxv. 28,29). See 
Exercitus. 

Hippias ( 'hrrrias). (1) A Greek sophist of Elis 
and a contemporary of Socrates. He taught in 
the towns of Greece, especially at Athens. He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memory, and 
was deeply versed in all the learning of his day. 
He attempted literature iu every form which was 
then extant. He also made the first attempt iu 
the composition of dialogues. In the two Pla¬ 
tonic dialogues named after him (Hippias Maior 
and Hippias Minor), he is represented as exces¬ 
sively vain and arrogaut. See the study by Osann 
in the Rhein . Museum for 1843, p. 495 foil., aud P. 
Leja, Der Sophist Hippias (1893). (2) A sou of 

Pisistratus. See Pi si strati da e. 

Hipplcon (iTmiKou, sc. arabtov). A Greek meas¬ 
ure of distance, equal to four stadia, or about 2426 
English feet. According to Plutarch, it was men¬ 
tioned in the laws of Solon (Pint. Sol. 23). See 
Hippodromus; Stadium. 

Hippo Chmau). (1) Hippo Regius, a city on 
the coast of Numidia, once a royal residence, and 
afterwards celebrated as the bishopric of St. Au¬ 
gustine. (2) Hippo Diarrhytus or Zaiutus (how 
•Biserta), a city on the north coast of the Cartha¬ 
ginian territory west of Utica. (3) A town of the 
Carpotaui in Hispauia Tarraconensis, south of 
Toletuui (Toledo). 

Hippobdtae ( i-rmofioTcii ). “ The feeders of 

horses.” The name of the nobility of Chalcis in 
Euboea, corresponding to the imrtU in other Greek 
States. On the conquest of the Cbalcidiaus by the 
Athenians iu B.c. 506, these Hippobotae were de¬ 
prived of their lauds, aud 4000 Athenian clernchi 
sent to take possession of them (Herod, v. 77, vi. 
100; Pint. Pericl. 23; Aeliau, V. H. vi. 1; Grote, 
ch. 31, iii. 145). 

Hippocampus (iimoKapnot). A fabulous ani¬ 
mal, having the fore - quarters and body of a 
horse, but ending iu the tail of a tish, like the 
following illustration, from a Pompeian paint¬ 
ing, which the poets aud artists of antiquity 
commonly attach to the marine car of Neptune 


and the Tritons. See Naev. and Lucil. ap. Non. 
s. v. p. 120. 



Hippocampaa (Pompeian painting.) 


Hippocentaurus (ImroKJvravpot). A horse-cen¬ 
taur, half-horse and half-man (Cic. AT. D. ii. 2), a» 
opposed to the fish-centaur, half-man and half-fish 
( lx0 vok( vravpos), under which form the giants who 
waged war against the gods, were represented 
(Apollod. i. 6,1). See Centaurus. 

Hippocoon ('InnoKow). The son of Oebalus of 
Sparta and of the nymph Batea. He drove his broth¬ 
ers Tyndareus and Icarius from home. Afterward*, 
iu consequeuce of his slaying the young Oeonus,a 
kinsman of Heracles, be himself, with his twenty 
sons, was slain by Heracles in alliance with King 
Cepheus of Tegea. Tyndareus was thereby re¬ 
stored to the iuheritauce of his father’s kingdom. 

Hippocrates ClnrroKpanjs). (1) The father of 
PisiBtratus, the Athenian tyraut. (2) A famous 
Greek physician, was born in the island of Cos (an 
ancient seat of the worship of Asclepius), about b.c. 
460. He was the son of Heraclides and of Phae- 
naretd, aud spraug from the race of the Asclepia- 
dae, a priestly family, who in the course of time 
had gathered aud preserved medical traditions, 



which were secretly handed down from father to 
son. Like many of the Asclepiadae, he practised 
his art while travelling in different parts of 
Greece. He is said to have been at Athens at the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, aud to have taken 
advantage of the instructions of the sophists Gor- 
gias and Prodicus; Democritus of Abriera is also 
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named as one of his teachers. The value he him¬ 
self set upon philosophic education is proved by 
his remark that “ a philosophic physician resem¬ 
bles a god.” Towards the end of his life he lived 
chiefly in Thessaly and on the island of Thasos. 
He died about B.c. 377 (or later) in the Thessalian 
Larissa, where his tomb was to be seen as late as 
the second century a.d. All through his long life 
his activity was unceasing in its eflbrts to increase 
the amount of his knowledge ou all subjects, by 
both practical and theoretical investigations, and 
his practical knowledge was us great as his theo¬ 
retical. Some of his fragments aud epigrammatic 
dicta have passed into the literature of all time, as, 
for instance, the famous saying, “Life is short,aud 
Art is long.* 7 He was the founder of the school of 
a scientific art of healing, and, as in the case of 
Homer, numerous writings of unknown authorship, 
proceeding from the school which followed his 
system, were attributed to him. Seventy-two 
works, great and small, in the louic and old Attic 
dialects, bear his name, and, apparently, formed 
a single collection, even before they came under 
the consideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves were 
aware, only a small portion, which cau no longer 
be precisely defined, really belongs to him. It is 
highly probable that his nearest relations, who 
were also distinguished physicians, contributed ! 
their share to the collection, aud that it contains j 
works by his sous Thessalus and Dracon, his son- 
in-law Polybus, and his two grandsons, the sons j 
of Thessalus and Dracon, who bore his own name. 
The best known of these works are the aphorisms 
(*A<f>opi(rpoi), which, in antiquity aud in medieval 
times, were held in high esteem, and have been 
freely commented on by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs; they consist of short sentences upon the 
nature of illnesses, their symptoms and crises, aud 
their final issue. One of his treatises (Hcpt 'Acpony, 
’Ydarov, Tottwv), which is of general interest, aud 
is in all respects among the best, is that on the 
influence of the climate, the water, aud the cou- 
tiguratiou of a couutry upon the physical aud in¬ 
tellectual life of its iuhabitauts. In the secoud 
portion of this work are fouud the first beginnings 
of a comparative ethnograph}', w hich at once sur¬ 
prise us by the acuteness and iutelligeuce of its 
observation, and attracts us by the simplicity and 
clearness of its style. Many ancient physiciaus 
wrote commentaries ou the works of Hippocrates, 
the most celebrated being those of Galen. 

The first edition of the Greek text of Hippocra¬ 
tes is the Aldiue (Venice, 1526). The best modern 
editions are those of Littr6, with a French transla¬ 
tion, 10 vols. (Paris, 1839-61), and that of Ermerius, 
with a Latin version (Utrecht, 1859-65). A good 
English translation is that by Adams, 2 vols. (1849). 
See Berdoe, Origin and Growth of the Healing Art 
(London, 1893), aud the article Medicixa. 

Hippocrend (* ImroKprjvrj or t l , imovKpr)vr) 1 “the 
fountain of the steed ”). The fount of the Muses, 
which was struck out of Mount Helicon, in Boeo- 
tia, by the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus. See 
Musak ; Pegasus. 

Hippodameia ( limodaptia , sc. cpya). Au adjec¬ 
tive derived from the name of the architect Hip- 
podamus of Miletus, who is said to have been the 
first of the Greeks who built whole cities on a reg¬ 
ular architectural plan ; and hence the word is ap¬ 


plied to such cities, and to the public places aud 
buildings in them. The Piraeus, for example, was 
designed by Hippodamus, aud its market-place 
was called 'linroddpctos ayopd , 'imrodapcla. ay., or 
simply r) 'imroBapcia, Hippodamus flourished dur- 
iug the secoud half of the fifth ceutury B.c. 

Hippodamia Clmroiapaa). (1) A daughter of 
Oeuomaiis, king of Pisa, in Elis, who married Pe- 
lops, son of Tantalus. (See Pelops, where the full 
legend is giveu.) (2) A daughter of Adrastus, king 
of Argos, who married Pirithoiis, king of the Lapi- 
thae. The festivity which prevailed on the day 
of her marriage was interrupted by the violent 
conduct of the Centaurs, which led to their con¬ 
flict with the Lapithae. (8ee Ckntauiu ; Lapi- 
thak.) (3) See BiusbIs. 

Hippod&mua ('Imroda/xor). A Greek architect, 
born at Miletus in the second half of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c. He was the first inventor of a system 
of laying out towns on geometrical principles, 
carried out, under his direction, in the laying out 
of the Piraeus (q. v.), the harbour-town of Athens, 
and also at the building of Thurii (B.c. 443) and of 
Rhodes (408) ; it was also used in subsequent times 
in the foundation of uew towns. 

Hippodr5mus (lirrrodpopos). The name by which 
the Greeks designated the place appropriated to 
the horse-races, both of chariots and of single 
horses, which formed a part of their games. The 
word was also applied to the races themselves. 

The mode of fighting from chariots, as described 
by Homer, iuvolves the necessity of much previous 
practice; and the funeral games in honour of Pa- 
t rod us present ns with an example of the chariot- 
race, occupying the first and most important place 
in those games (II. xxiii. 262-650). In this vivid 
description the uature of the contest and the ar¬ 
rangements for it are very clearly indicated. There 
is no artificially constructed hippodrome ; but an 
existing landmark or monument (trrjpa) is chosen 
as the goal (r/ppa), round which the chariots had 
to pass, leaving it ou the left hand, and so return¬ 
ing to the Greek ships on the sea-sliore, from which 
they had started. The course thus marked out was 
so loug that the goal, which was the stump of a tree, 
could only be clearly seen by its haviug two white 
stones leauiug against it, aud that, os the chariots 
return, the spectators are uncertain which is first 
(450 foil.: the passage furnishes a precedent for 
betting at a horse-race, 485). The ground is a lev¬ 
el plain, but with its natural inequalities, which 
are sufficieut to make the light chariots leap from 
the ground, and to threaten au overthrow where 
the earth was broken by a winter torrent, or a 
collision in the narrow hollow way thus formed. 
The chariots were five in number, each with two 
horses and a single driver, who Btood upright in 
his chariot. See CURRUS. 

In a race of this nature, success would obvious¬ 
ly depend quite as much ou the courage and skill 
of the driver as ou the speed of the horses. At 
starting, it was necessary so to direct the horses 
as, on the oue hand, to avoid the loss of time by 
driviug wide of the straightest course, and on the 
other not to incur the risk of a collision in the 
crowd of chariots, nor to make so straight for the 
goal as to leave insufficient room to turn it. Here 
was the critical point of the race, to turn the goal 
as sharply as possible, with the nave of the near 
wheel almost grazing it, aud to do this safely; 
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very often the driver was here thrown out, aud 
the chariot broken in pieces. There was another 
danger at this poiut, which deserves particular no¬ 
tice as connected with the arrangements of the 
hippodrome of later times. As the horse is easily 
scared, it can readily be understood that the noise 
and crush of many chariots turning the goal to¬ 
gether, with the ad¬ 
ditional confusion 
created by the over¬ 
throw of some of 
them, would so 
frighten some of 
tlie horses as to 
make them unman¬ 
ageable; aud this 
is expressly re¬ 
ferred to by Homer. 

Among the other 
disasters to which 
the competitors 
were liable were: 
the 1 o 8 s of the 
whip; the reins es¬ 
caping from the hands; the breaking of the pole; 
the light chariot being overturned, or the driver 
throwu out of it, through the roughness of the 
ground, or by neglecting to balance the body prop¬ 
erly in turning the goal, and the being com¬ 
pelled to give way to a bolder driver, for fear of a 
collision; but it was considered foul play to take 
such an advantage. The prizes, as in the other 
Homeric games, were of substantial value, and one 
for each competitor. The charioteer accused of 
foul play was required to lay his hand upon his 
horses, and to swear by Poseidon, the patron deity 
of the race, that he was guiltless. This descrip¬ 
tion is shown by the following illustration from 
au autique Greek vase, in which is seen the goal 
as a mere stone post, with a fillet wound round 
it; the form of the chariots and the attitude of 
the drivers is well shown; each has four horses, 
as in the earliest Olympic chariot-race; and the 
vividness of the representation is increased by the 
introduction of the incident of a horse haviug got 
loose from the first chariot, the driver of which 
strives to retain his place with the others (Panofka, | 
Bilder antiken Lebens , pi. iii. No. 10). 

In no other writer is there a description, at once 
so vivid and so minute, of the Greek cliariot- 
rnce as this of Homer’s; aud it may be safely as¬ 
sumed that, with a few points of difference, it 
will give an equally good idea of a chariot-race 
at Olympia or any other of the great games of la¬ 
ter times. The chief points of difference were the 
greater compactness of the course, in order that a 
large body of spectators might view the race with 
convenience, and the greater number of chariots. 
The first of these conditions involved the necessi¬ 
ty of making the race consist of several double 
lengths of the course, instead of only one ; the sec¬ 
ond required some arrangement by which the char¬ 


iots might start without confusion and on equal 
terms. It is now to be seen how these conditions 
were satisfied in the hippodrome at Olympia, of 
which the only description we possess is in two 
passages of Pausanias (v. 15, $ 4 ; vi. 20, $ 7 foil.). 

The following is the gronnd-plan which Hirt 
(pi. xx. fig. 8) has drawn out from the description 


of Pausanias: A, B, the sides; C, the ronnded end 
of the hippodrome, with raised seats for the spec¬ 
tators (the dotted line D d is the axis of the fig¬ 
ure) ; a, place of honour for the magistrates aud 
musicians; b , side door, perhaps for the exit of 
disabled chariots and horses; c, seats for the Hel- 
lanodicae, the judges of the games; d, principal 
entrance, corresponding to the porta triumpha1i$ 
in a Roman circus; D, the starting-place; e, its 
apex ; /, g , its curved sides ; h , i, etc., up to /, sta¬ 
tions of the chariots, their directions converging 
towards the poiut E; F, G, the goals, or turniug- 
posts ; H, the spina; p, p, small intervals between 
the spiua aud the goals; q , the winning line; m, 
dolphin used as a signal; w, altar, with eagle for 
signal; o, o, o, portico of Agnaptus. 

The general form of the hippodrome was an ob¬ 
long, with a semicircular end, C, and with tbe 
right side, A, somewhat longer than the left, B, 
for a reason to be stated presently. Tbe right 
side, A, was formed by au artificial mound; tbe 
left, B, by the natural slope of a hill. The base 
of the fourth side, D, was formed by the portico 
of Agnaptns, so called from its builder. At this 
end of the hippodrome was the starting-place 
(a<f)c<ris), in the form of the prow of a ship, with 
its apex, e, towards the area, aud each of its sides 
more than 400 feet loug. Along both of these sides 
were stalls (oiKrjpara) for tbe chariots about to start, 
like the carceres in the Roman circus; and it was 
in the arrangement of these stalls that tbe pecu¬ 
liarity of the Greek starting-place consisted. Ac¬ 
cording to the view which we follow, the stalls 
were so arranged as that the pole of each chariot, 
while stauding in its stall, was directed to a nor¬ 
mal point E, at which, as nearly as possible, each 
chariot ought to fall into its proper course. As 
this point, E, was necessarily on the right side of 




Chariot race. (From a Vase-painting.) 
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the area (iu order to turn the goal ou the left hand), 
and as the correspoudiug stalls on each side were re¬ 
quired to be equidistant from the apex, e (as will pres¬ 
ently be seen), and of course also from the point E, 
it follows that the base of the aphesis must have been 
perpendicular to the line E e, and therefore oblique 
to the axis Dd; and this is the reasou why the side 
A was longer than the side B. The curvature of the 
sides of the aphesis,/, g, is a conjectural arrangement, 
assumed as that which was probably adopted to give 
more space to each chariot at starting. The front of 
each stall had a cord drawn across it, and the neces¬ 
sary arrangements were made for letting these cords 
fall at the right moments. On the signal being given 
for the race to begin, the cords in front of the two 
extreme stalls, A, A, were let fall simultaneously,and 
the two chariots started; theu those of the next 
pair; and so ou, each pair of chariots being liber¬ 
ated at the precise moment when those which had 
already started came abreast of their position ; aud 
when all the chariots formed an even line abreast 
of the apex of the aphesis, e, it was a fair start. 
This arrangement of the aphesis was the invention 
of the statuary Cleoetas, and was improved by 
Aristeides, perhaps the famous painter. 

Precisely the same arrangements were made for 
the start in the race of single horses (*f Aip-cr); 



and in both cases, as iu the race described by Ho¬ 
mer, the stalls were assigned to the competitors 
by lot. How many chariots usually started can¬ 
not be determined, but that the number was large 
is proved by the well-kuowu story that Alcibiades 
alone sent to one race seven chariots. Sophocles 
{Elect. 701-708) mentions ten chariots as runuing 
at once in the Pythian games; and the number 
at Olympia was uo doubt greater than at any 
of the other games. This is probably the reasou 
why the arrangements of a starting-place were so 
much more complicated in the Greek hippodrome 
than they were iu the Roinau circus. (See Circus.) 
About tbe centre of the triaugular area of the aphe¬ 
sis there was an altar, it, of rough brick, which was 
plastered afresh before each festival, surmounted by 
a bronze eagle with outstretched wings; aud above 
the apex of the 
aphesi s was a 
bronze dolphin, 
m. As the signal 
for the race to 
begin, the eagle 
was made to soar 
aloft, so as to be 
seen by all the 
spectators, aud 
the dolphin sank 
to the ground. 


The chariots, thus started, had to pass several 
times round two goals (wtrtrat), the distinction be¬ 
tween which is one of the difficult points in the 
description of Pausauius. Ou the whole, it seems 
most probable that the one w'bich he describes as 
having a bronze statue of Hippodameia holding 
out the victor’s fillet as if about to crown Pelops 
with it, was tbe one nearer to the aphesis, and 
abreast of the winuiug line, F; and that the oth¬ 
er, G, round which the chariots made their first 
turn, was that which Pausanias calls “Taraxip- 
pus, the terror of the horses.” This was a round 
altar, dedicated to Taraxippus, who was supposed 
to strike a supernatural terror into the horses as 
they passed the spot, and whom, therefore, the 
charioteers sought to propitiate, before the race 
begau, by offering sacrifices aud uiakiug vows at 
this altar. Pausanias gives various accounts as 
to who this Taraxippus was; some modern schol¬ 
ars take the w'ord for an appellation of Poseidon 
Hippius. He was similarly honoured in the Istli- 
miau hippodrome. At Nemea there was no such 
hero, but above the turning-point of the course 
there was a bright-red rock, which was supposed 
to frighten the horses. There are several vase- 
paintiugs on which chariots or single horses are 
exhibited turning the goal, which is represented 
as a Doric or Ionic column. (See Pa- 
uofka, Bilder antiken Lebens , pi. iii.) 
Oue of these is shown in tbe following 
illustration, which exhibits a vivid 
picture of a race of siugle horses. 
The last rider has been unlucky iu 
turning tbe goal. 

There is no authority in the account 
of Pausanias for the connecting wall, 
H, between the goals, nor does he state 
that tbe winning line, q , was marked 
out as a white line; but these details 
are inserted from the analogy of the 
Roman circus. So also is the oblique 
position of the line of the goals, as com¬ 
pared with the axis of the figure: of course the 
greatest space was required at E, where the chariots 
were all nearly abreast of each other. 

Respecting the dimensions of the Olympic 
Hippodrome there is no precise information ; but 
from the length of the measure called tirirucov and 
on other grounds, it seems probable that the dis¬ 
tance from the starting-place to the goal, or per¬ 
haps, rather, from one goal to the other, was two 
stadia, so that one double course was four stadia. 
How mauy such double courses made up the whole 
race is not known. The width must have been at 
least as great as the length of each side of the 
aphesis —namely, more than 400 feet. 

The chief points of di fie re nee between the Greek 
hippodrome aud the Roman circus are the smaller 
width of the latter, as only four chariots rau at 
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Race horse. (Mosaic found near Constantine.) Inscription: V'incas non 
vincas tc amamus , J'blidoxe. 
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Race of Single Horses. (Panofka ) 
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once, aiul tlie different arrangement of the carceres. 
The periods at which the Olympic horse-races were 
instituted are mentioned under Olympia. 

Among the Romans the term was also applied 
to an enclosed space for riding and driviug in, at¬ 
tached to a garden or villa, and planted with trees 
(Pliny, Epist. v. 6, $$ 19, 32; Mart. xii. 50, 5, with 
Paley’s note). See Circus ; Currus. 

Hippoiytl ChnroXvrrj). (1) Queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, daughter of Ares aud of Otrera ; slain in bat¬ 
tle by Heracles, when he went at the bidding of 
Eurysthens to fetch the girdle given her by Ares. 
(See Heracles.) In some accounts she is said to I 
have been married to Theseus, aud to have been 
the mother of Hippolytus (q. v.). (2) Or Astyda- 

mia, wife of Acastus, who fell in love with Peleus. 
He rejected her proposals, aud was in consequence 
accused by her to Acastus. She was subsequently 
slain by Peleus. See Acastus : Pbleus. 

Hippolytus ( , l 7 T 7 ToXvror). The Joseph of clas¬ 
sical literature, a sou of Theseus and Hippolyt 6 , 
or, according to others, of Theseus and Antiop£. 
Theseus, after the death of his first wife, married 
Phaedra, the daughter of Minos and sister of 
Ariadn^. This princess was seized with a crim¬ 
inal affection for the sou of the Amazou, an affec¬ 
tion produced by the wrath of Aphrodite against 
Hippolytus for neglecting her divinity and for de- 
votiug himself solely to the service of Artemis; or 
else agaiust Phaedra as the daughter of Pasiphae 
(q. v.). During the abseuce of Theseus, the queen 
made advauces to her step-son, which were indig¬ 
nantly rejected. Filled with fear aud hate, on the 
return of her husband she accused Hippolytus of an 
attempt on her honour. Without giving the youth 
au opportunity of cleariug himself, the monarch, 
calling to mind that Poseidon bad promised him 
the accomplishment of any three wishes that he 
might form, cursed and implored destruction on 
his son from the god. As Hippolytus, leaving 
Troezeu, was driviug his chariot along the sea¬ 
shore, a monster, sent by Poseidou from the deep, 
terrified his horses; they burst away in fury, heed¬ 
less of their driver, dashed the chariot to pieces, 
and dragged along Hippolytus, eutangled in the 
reins, until he died. Phaedra ended her days by 
her own hand; aud Theseus, when too late, 
learned the innocence of his sou. Euripides has 
founded his tragedy, Hippolytue, on this subject,! 
but the legend assumes a somewhat different 
shape with him. According to the plot of his play, 
Phaedra haugs herself in despair when she fiuds 
that she is slighted by her step-sou, aud Theseus, on 
his return from his travels, finds, wheu takiug down 
her corpse, a writing attached to it, in which Phae¬ 
dra accused Hippolytus of having attempted her 
honour. According to another legend, Aesculapius 
restored Hippolytus to life, and Artemis transport¬ 
ed him, under the name of Virbius, to Italy, where 
he was worshipped in the grove of Aricia. (See 
Virbius; Apollod. iii. 10,3.) The story of Hip¬ 
polytus forms the subject of a play by Euripides 
with that title, of a Latin tragedy by Seneca, and 
the Phedre of Raciue. 

Hippom&don {'hnropibmv). A sou of Aristom- 
aebus aud Mythidic^, was one of the seven chiefs 
that went agaiust Thebes. He was killed by Is- 
marus, son of Acastus, or by Ismaeus (Apollod. iii. 
6 ; Aesch. Sept. 490 ; Pausau. ii. 36). 

HippomSnes ( 'hnrop<vr)s ). (1) Son of Megareus 


and great-grandson of Poseidon. He conquered 
Atalauta in a foot-race. (See Atalanta.) (2) A 
descendant of Codrus, the fourth aud last of 
the decennial archons. Incensed at the barbarous 
punishment which he inflicted on his danghter 
aud her paramour, the Attic nobles deposed him. 

Hippomolgi, , or, more correctly, Hippemolgi 
ClmrrjpoXyot). A people of Scythia, who, as the 
name imports, lived on the milk of mares (Dionys. 
Pericg. 309). 

Hippona. A goddess who presided over horses. 
Her statues were placed iu horses’ stables (Jov. 
viii. 157). 

Hipponax (‘It nra>m£). A Greek iambic poet 
of Ephesus, who about B.C. 540 was bauished to 
Clazomenae by Athenagoras aud Comas, tyrants 
of his native city. At Clazomenae, two sculptors, 
Bupalus (Hor. Epod. vi. 14) and Athenis, made the 
little, thin, ugly poet ridiculous iu caricature; but be 
avenged himself in such hitter iambic verses that, 
like Lycambes and his daughter, who were perse¬ 
cuted byArchilo 9 hns(q.v.),theybauged themselves. 

The burlesque character of the poems which he 
composed iu the Ionic dialect found an appropriate 
form in his favourite metre, which was probably 
invented by himself. This metre is known as the 
chol iambus (“the halting iambus”), or the soozos 
(“limpiug”), from its having a spondee or trochee 
in the last place, instead of the usual iambic foot. 
He is also supposed to have been the first to produce 
parodies of epic poetry, and in his satire he spared 
neither his own parents nor the gods. Of his poems 
we have ouly a few fragments, which are collected 
by Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 1878). 

Hipponicus. See Calllas. 

Hipponium. See Vibo. 

HipponoUa. The origiual name of Bellerophon, 
who changed it ou slaying the Corinthian Bellerns. 
See Bellerophon. 

Hippoperae (iirrroinjpat). Saddle - bogs. This 
appeudage to the saddle ( ephippium ) was made of 
leather or uutanued hide (Fest. s. v. Bui gat), and 
seems not to have changed its form and appear¬ 
ance iu ancient or modern times. Its proper Latin 
name was bisaccium (Petron. Sat. 31, 9), which gave 
origiu to bUaccia in Italian and besace, bitsac in 
French. By the Gauls, saddle-bags were called 
bulgae. See Bulga. 

Hippot&dea (* l 7 r 7 rorddi;f). A son of Hi ppotes, and 
heuce = Aeolus. From him the Aeoliae Insulae are 
called Hippotadae Regnuui (Ovid, Met. xiv. 86 ). 

Hippdtea (‘bra-on;?). (1) The father of Aeolus 

(q. v.). (2) Son of Phylas by a daughter of Iolaus, 

and hence a great-grandson of Heracles. He was 
banished for ten years because of bis haviug killed 
the prophet Carnus duriug the invasion of the Pelo- 
pounesus by the Heraclidae. As an expiation for this 
murder, the Spartans are said to have established 
the festival of the Carnea (q. v.). 

Hippothoon ( 'iwnoQocav). An Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alop£, daughter of Cercyon. After 
him oue of the Attic tribes was called Hippotboon- 
tis. He had a shrine at Athens. 

Hippothoils (' IrrrroOoos). Son of Ccrcyou, aud 
father of Aepytus, king of Arcadia. 

Hippotox5ta (Irrrrorofdrrjt). A monuted archer 
(Hirt. B. Afr. 19); in most cases characteristic of 
foreign natious, as the Syrians (Caes. B. C. iii. Ai 
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Persians (Herod, ix. 49), etc.; but men thus 
equipped appear to have been used among the 
light horse of the Greeks (Aristoph. Av. 1179), and 
of the Eomaus; at least under the Empire. 

Hippys (of Khegintn). One of the Greek Logo- 
graphi (q. v.). 

Hira or Alexandria. A town of Asia in Baby¬ 
lonia, situated on a lake, a short distance from the 
western bank of the Euphrates. It was the resi¬ 
dence of a dynasty of rulers (the Alamnudari), 
who aided the Persians and Parthians against the 
Romans. 

Hirplni. A Samuite people, dwelling in the 
south of Samninm, between Apulia, Lucania, and 
Campania. Their chief town was Aeculanum. The 
name, Hirpini, is said to have been derived from 
the Sabine hirpus , “ a wolf.” 

Hirtius, Aulus. A friend of Caesar, and one of 
bis companions in arms as in politics. In B.c. 58 
lie was Caesar’s legate in Gaul, was praetor in 46, 
mid consul in 43, when, acting for Octavian, he de¬ 
feated Antony at Mutiua. He completed Caesar’s 
CommentarU de Bello Galileo by adding an eighth 
book (Suet. Iul. 56). According to the dedication 
to Cornelius Balbus prefixed to that book, he con¬ 
templated the continuation of Caesar’s account of 
the Civil War to Caesar’s death. This intention 
he never carried out, as he fell iu battle at Mntina, 
April 27, B.c. 43, when he was consul. Of the 
three works, the Bellum Alexandrinum, Bellum 
Africanum, and Bellum Hispaniensej which have 
come down to us with Caesar’s commentaries, the 
first may have been written by him. Of the other 
two, it has been conjectured that they were com¬ 
posed at his request, iu preparation for his intend¬ 
ed work on military commanders, and that having 
been found at his death among his papers, they 
were added, with his own writings, to the works 
of Caesar himself. A short letter of Hirtius to 
Cicero is found in Cic. Ad Att. xv. 6. He is known 
to have written, at Caesar’s instigation, au answer 
to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato (Cic. Ad Att. xii. 40. 
1 , 41. 4, 44.1, 45. 3, 47. 3). See Caesar. 

Hirtul&ius. An able general under Sertorius 
in Spain. He fell at Italica in Baetica (b.c. 78), 
routed by the troops of Metellus. See Sertorius. 

Hisp&lis, more rarely HispaL The modern Sev¬ 
ille, a town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and situated on the 
left bank of the Baetis, and in reality a seaport, 
for, although 500 stadia from the sea, the river is 
navigable for the largest vessels up to the town. 
Under the Romans it was au important place, with 
the name Iulia Romula or Romulknsis, and was 
surpassed in size by Corduba (Cordova) and Gades 
alone. Under the Goths and Vandals it was the 
chief town in the south of Spaiu; and under the 
Arabs the capital of a separate kingdom. 

Hispania ( 'icrTraiaa ). Au extensive country, 
forming a kind of peninsula, in the southwest of 
Europe; the modern Spain and Portugal. It was 
bounded on the north by the Pyrenees and Sinus 
Cautabricus or Bay of Biscay, on the west by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Atlantic, Fretum 
Herculeum or Strait of Gibraltar, and the Medi¬ 
terranean, which last bouuds it also on the east. 
By the Romans, Spain was represented by the fig¬ 
ure of a woman with a rabbit at her side. The 
Romaus borrowed the name Hispania, appending 


their own termination to it, from the Phoenicians, 
through whom they first became acquainted with 
the country. The Greeks called it *1 ftrjpia (Lat. 
Iberia), but attached at different periods differ¬ 
ent ideas to the name. Up to the time of the 
Achaean League and their more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Romans, they understood by this 
uame all the sea-coast from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the mouth even of the Rhodauus (Rhone) iu 
Gaul ^ Polyb. iii. 37). The coast of Spain on the 
Atlantic they called Tartessis (Herod, i. 163). The 
interior of the country they termed Celticd (KcA- 
tlktj), a name which they applied, in fact, to the 
whole northwestern part of Europe. The Greeks 
iu after-ages understood by Iberia the whole of 
Spaiu. The name Iberia is derived from the Iberi 
(*I firjpcs) of whom the Greeks hail heard as one of 
the most powerful nations of the country The 
Roman poets called the country Hesperia Ultima. 
For a map of Hispania, see the article Provincia. 

The origin of the ancient population of Spaiu is 
altogether uncertain. The Iberi, according to the 
ancient writers, w T ere divided into six tribes; the 
Cynetes, Gletes, Tartessii, Elbysiuii, Mastieni, and 
Calpiani. Diodorus Siculus (v. 31 foil.) mentions 
the invasion of Spain by the Kelts. The Iberi 
made war against them for a loug time, but, after 
an obstinate resistance ou the part of the natives, 
the two people entered into au agreement, accord¬ 
ing to which they were to possess the country iu 
common, bear the same name, and remain forever 
united; such, says the same historian, was the ori¬ 
gin of the Celtiberi iu Spaiu. These warlike peo¬ 
ple, continues Diodorus, were equally formidable 
as cavalry aud infantry; for, when the horse had 
broken the euemy’s ranks, the men dismounted 
and fought ou foot. Their dress consisted of a «a- 
gum , or coarse woolleu mantle; they wore greaves 
made of hair, an iron helmet adorned with a red 
feather, a round buckler, and a broad two-edged 
sword, of so fine a temper as to pierce through the 
enemy’s armour. Although they boasted of clean- 
liuess in both their food and dress, it was not un¬ 
usual for them to w'asli their teeth and bodies with 
urine, a custom which they considered favourable 
to health. Wine was brought into the country by 
foreign merchants. The land was equally distrib¬ 
uted, and the harvests were divided among all the 
citizens; the law punished with death the person 
who appropriated more than his just share. They 
sacrificed human victims to their diviuities, aud 
the priests pretended to read future eveuts by iu- 
spectiug the entrails. At every full moon they 
celebrated the festival of a god without a name; 
from this circumstauce, their religion has been 
considered a sort of deism. 

The Phoenicians were the first people who estab¬ 
lished colouies ou the coast of Spain. Tartessus 
was perhaps the most ancieut; at a later period 
they founded Gades (Cadiz). They carried on there 
a very lucrative trade, inasmuch as the country was 
unknown to other nations; but, iu time, the Rho¬ 
dians, the Samians, the Phocaeans, and ot her Greeks 
established settlements ou different parts of the 
coast. Carthage had been founded by the Phoeni¬ 
cians ; but the inhabitants, regardless of their con¬ 
nection with that people, took possession of the 
Phoenician statious, and conquered the whole of 
maritime Spain. The government of these people 
was still less supportable. The Carthaginians were 
unable to form any friendly intercourse with the 
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Spaniards in the interior. The min of Carthage 
paved the way for new invaders, and Spain was con¬ 
sidered a Roman province two centuries before the 
Christian era. Those who had been the allies be¬ 
came masters of the Spaniards, aud the manners, 
customs, and even language of the conquerors were 
introduced into the peninsula. But Rome paid 
dearly for her conquest; the north—or the pres¬ 
ent Old Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia—was con¬ 
stantly iu a state of revolt. The mountaineers 
shook off the yoke, and it was not before the reign 
of Augustus that the country was wholly sub¬ 
dued. 

The peninsula was then divided into Hispania 
Citkrior and Hispania Ui.tkrior. H ispania Cite- 
rior was also called Tarraconensis, from Tarraco, 
its capital, and extended from the foot of the Pyr¬ 
enees to the mouth of the Dnrius (Douro), on the 
Atlantic shore; comprehending all the north of 
Spain, together with the south as far as a line drawn 
below Carthago Nova (Carthageua), and continued 
in an oblique direction to Salaraantica (Salamanca), 
on the Durius. Hispania Ulterior was divided into 
two provinces; Baetica, on the south of Spain, be¬ 
tween the Anas (Guadiana) aud Citerior, and above 
it Lusitania, corresponding in a great degree, 
though not entirely, to Portugal. In the age of 
Diocletian and Constantine, Tarraconeusis was 
subdivided iuto a proviuce towards the limits of 
Baetica, and adjacent to the Mediterranean, called 
Carthaginieusis, from its chief city Carthago Nova, 
and another, north of Lusitania, called Gallaecia 
from the Callaici. The province of Lusitania was 
partly peopled by the Cynetes or Cynesii. The 
Celtici possessed the laud between the Anas and 
the Tagus. The Lusitaui, a nation of freebooters, 
were settled in the middle of Estremadura. The 
part of Baetica near the Mediterranean was peopled 
by the Bastuli Poeui. The Turduli inhabited the 
shores of the oceau, near the mouth of the Baetis. 
The Baeturi dwelt on the Montes Mariaui, aud the 
Turdetani inhabited the southern slope of the 
Sierra de Aracena. The last people, more enlight¬ 
ened than auy other iu Baetica, were skilled in 
different kiuds of industry long before their neigh¬ 
bours. When the Phoenicians arrived on their 
coasts, silver was so common among them that 
their ordinary utensils were made of it. The peo¬ 
ple in Gallaecia, a subdivision of Tarraconeusis, 
were the Artabri, who derived their name from the 
promontory of Artabrum, now Cape Finisterre; 
the Bracari, whose chief town was Bracara, the 
present Braga; and lastly the Luceuses, the capi¬ 
tal of whose country was Lucus Augusti, now Lugo. 
These tribes aud some others formed the nation of 
the Callaici or Callaeci. The Astures, uow the 
Asturians, inhabited the banks of the Asturis, or 
the country ou the east of the Gallaecian moun¬ 
tains. Their capital was Asturica Augusta, now 
Astorga. The Vaccaei, the least barbarous of the 
Celtiberiaus, cultivated the country on the east 
of the Astures. The fierce Cantabri occupied Bis¬ 
cay aud part of Asturias. The Yascones, the an¬ 
cestors of the present Gascons, were settled on the 
north of the 1herns or Ebro. The Iacetani were 
scattered over the Pyrenaeau declivities of Aragon. 
The Ilergetes resided in the country round Lerida. 
As to the country on the east of these tribes, the 
whole of Catalonia was peopled by the Ceretani, 
Indigetes, Ausetani, Cosetani, and others. The 
lands ou the south of the Ebro were inhabited by 


the Arevaci aud Pelendoues; the former were so 
called from the river Areva; they were settled in 
the neighbourhood of Arevola, and in the province 
of Segovia: the latter possessed the high plains of 
Soria and Moncayo. The space between tbe moon- 
tains of Albaraciuo and the river w'as peopled by 
the Edetaui, one of the most powerful tribes of 
Spain. The Ilercaones, who were not less formi¬ 
dable, inhabited an extensive district betweeu tbe 
upper Jucar aud the lower Ebro. The country of 
the Carpetani, or the space from the Guadiana to 
the Somo-Sierra, forms at present the archiepisco- 
pal see of Toledo. Tbe people on the south of the 
last were the Oretani, between the Guadiana and 
the Moutes Mariaui; and the Olcades, a small tribe 
near the confluence of the Gabriel and Jucar. 
Hispania Carthaginiensis, a subdivision of Tarra- 
conensis, was inhabited by two tribes: tbe Basti- 
tani, in the centre of Murcia, and the Coiitestani, 
who possessed the two banks of the Segura, near 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Under the Romans all the arts of Latin civiliza¬ 
tion flourished. Latin was spoken by the educated, 
and many of the great writers of the Silver Age 
were Spaniards—Martial, Seneca, Quiutilian, Lu¬ 
can, Silius Italic us, Columella, Pomponius Mela, 
as also Prudentins and Isidorus in later times. 
The emperor Trajan was of Spanish birth. 

The different tribes were confounded while tbe 
Romans governed the country; but, in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth ceutury, the Suevi, Vandals, aud 
Visigoths invaded the Peninsula, and, mixing with 
the Kelts and Iberians, produced the different raoes 
which the ethnologist still observes in Spaiu. The 
first - mentioned people, or Suevi, descended tbe 
Durius under the leadership of Ermeric, and chose 
Braga for the capital of their kiugdom. Genseric 
led his Vandals to the centre of the peuinsula, and 
fixed his residence at Toletum (Toledo); but tifteeu 
years had not elapsed after the settlement of tbe 
barbarous horde when Theodoric, couquered by 
Clovis, abandoned Tolosa (Toulouse), peuetrated 
iuto Spain, and compelled the Vandals to fly into 
Africa. During the short period that the Vandal* 
remained iu the country, the ancient proviuce of 
Baetica was called Vandalusia, and all the coun¬ 
try, from the Ebro to the Strait of Gibraltar, sub¬ 
mitted to them. The ancient Celtiberiaus, who 
had so long resisted the Romans, made then no 
struggle for liberty or independence; they yielded 
without resistance to their uew masters. Powers 
aud privileges wore the portion of the Gothic race, 
aud the title of hijo del Goda , or “son of the Goth,” 
which the Spaniards changed iuto hidalgo , became 
the title of a noble or a free aud powerful man 
among a people of slaves. A number of petty and 
almost independent States were formed by the 
chiefs of the conquering tribes; but the barons or 
freemen acknowledged a liege lord. Spain aud 
Portugal were thus divided, and the feudal system 
established. 

See Dunham, History of Spain and Portmgal y 5 
vols. (London, 1832); Mariana, The General History 
of Spain from the Earliest Times (Eug. traus. by 
Stephens, London, 1699), a very valuable work; 
Roiney, Histoire cVEspagne , 9 vols. (Paris, 1839-50); 
and Hilbner, La Arqueologia de Espana (Barcelona, 
1888). 

Hiater. See Ister. 

Histion (ioriov). A sail. See Navis. 
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Historia (itrropia , “ investigation ”). I. Gkkek. 
—Tbe composition of history, and indeed of all 
forms of prose composition among the Greeks, orig¬ 
inated with the Ionians of Asia Minor, who also 
created the epos, tbe elegy, and iambic poetry. It 
was among them, in the sixth century B.c., that 
the Logographi (q. v.) made their appearauce. 
These writers treated the materials supplied by 
family traditions and local legends in a style which 
gradually approached more and more to prose, but 
without any attempt at critical investigation or 
scientific arrangement. The most important writ¬ 
ers in this style and also its latest representatives 
were Hecataeus of Miletus and Hellauicns of Les¬ 
bos. The latter was a contemporary of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus (about b.c. 485-424), called by 
Cicero tbe Father of History. His work, also 
writteu in the Ionic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical aud geographical ma¬ 
terial gathered in his extensive travels, aud through 
the researches of many years. This mass of infor¬ 
mation he, with great art, moulded into a homo¬ 
geneous work, the leading theme of which is the 
strnggle of the Greeks against the barbarians. 
The narrative is simple, but always attractive. 
See Herodotus. 

The liue of historians who wrote in the Attic 
dialect is headed by the Athenian Thucydides, 
whose history of the Pelopouuesian War is a mas¬ 
terpiece of the first order, noble alike in style and 
in matter. A continuation of Thucydides was 
writteu by his countryman Xenophon (about B.c. 
431-355) in his Hellenica. In his Anabasis, Xeno¬ 
phon described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Tliousaud in a style which won for him the name 
of 4t the Attic Bee.” In the Cyropaedia he gives a 
picture, much idealized, but not without a founda¬ 
tion of fact, of the history of the Persian Cyrus. 
His contemporary Ctesias of Cnidus, writing in 
Ionic Greek, introduced his countrymen to the 
formal history of the Persian Empire. At the 
same time Pliilistus of Syracuse, an imitator of 
Thucydides, compiled the history of Sicily from 
the earliest times down to his own. In the second 
half of the fourth century b.c. appeared two cele¬ 
brated historians, Theopompus of Chios aud Epho- 
rus of Cym6, both disciples of the rhetorician Isoc¬ 
rates. The chief work of Theopompus was a 
history of Philip of Macedon, from his accession to 
his death. Ephorus, iu a great work embracing 
the whole course of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, to B.c. 345, 
was the first writer who attempted a universal 
history. To this period belong the numerous 
chronicles of Attic history, called Atthides (See 
Attiiis. ) In these, comparatively little regard 
was paid to style—less, certainly, than was paid 
by the historians just mentioned as succeeding 
Xenophon. 

The period of Alexander the Great and his suc¬ 
cessors was very fertile in historical writing. One 
may mention Callisthenes, Aristobulus, Chares, 
Ouesicritus, Clitarchus, and Hieronymus, who nar¬ 
rated contemporary .events iu a style sometimes 
plain and simple, and sometimes rhetorically ex- 
aggerated. This was the age of the Sicilian Ti- 
maens, whose great work on the history of his na¬ 
tive island, in some forty hooks, won him little 
recognition, but who simplified chronology by in¬ 
troducing the method of reckoning by Olympiads, 
and thus established a lasting claim on the grati¬ 


tude of historians. Among the better histories 
should be named also the great work of Phylar- 
chus (about B.c. 210), which began with the inva¬ 
sion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus, and ended 
with the death of Cleomenes. 

The Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes conferred 
a great boon on scientific historical investigation 
by his attempt to place chronology on the firm 
foundation of mathematics and astrouomy. His 
labours were continued by Apollodorus, whose 
Chronica was the most important work ou chro¬ 
nology produced iu antiquity. This was a brief 
enumeration of the most important events, from 
the taking of Troy (by him assigned to the year 
B.c. 1183) down to his own time (B.c. 144). Only 
isolated fragments of the histories written after 
Xenophon have, in the greater number of instauces, 
come down to 11 s; but we have a considerable part 
of the work of Polybius of Megalopolis, who died 
about 122. This was a general history of the 
known world from the beginning of the Second 
Punic War to the destruction of Carthage. Its 
style has no just claim to artistic merit, but its 
coutents make it one of the most remarkable of 
ancient Greek histories. About tbe year B.c. 40, 
the Sicilian writer Diodorus compiled a valuable 
geueral history from the works of Greek aud Ro¬ 
man writers now lost. Of this a considerable part 
still remains. Nicolaiis of Damascus, who lived a 
little later, was the author of a great general his¬ 
tory, in 144 books, of which we have considerable 
fragments. Dionysius of Halicarnassus composed, 
a few years before Christ, his Roman Archaeology 
('PapaucT) ’ApxatoXoyia), about half of which has 
survived. This was the history of Rome from the 
earliest period down to the First Pnnic War. It 
was written with taste aud care. In the second 
half of the first century a.d. the Hebrew Iosephus 
wrote a work on Jewish archaeology aud a history 
of the Jewish War. At the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond century, Plutarch of Chaeronea produced his 
fascinating biographies of famous Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. In the course of the same century appeared 
the Anabasis of Alexander the Great, written after 
the best authorities by Arrian of Nicomedia, the 
Strategemata of the Macedonian Polyaenus, a num¬ 
ber of examples of military stratagems collected 
from older writers; aud a part of the Roman his¬ 
tory of the Alexandrian Appian, ethnographically 
arranged. At the beginning of the third century 
Dio Cassius of Nicaea conceived aud executed his 
great work on Roman history, which has unfortu¬ 
nately come down to us in a very mutilated form. 
His younger contemporary, Iierodiauus, composed 
in eight books an interesting history of the Cae¬ 
sars, which still survives, from the death of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius to Gordian (A.D. 180-238). Ancient 
chronology is much indebted to the Chronicle 
(XpovtKa) of Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea. This 
was writteu in the fourth ceutury a.d., and ouly 
survives in quotations and an Armenian transla¬ 
tion. Among later writers we may mention Zosi- 
muH (in the second half of the sixth ceutury), the 
author of a history of the Roman emperors, from 
Augustus to a.d. 410. For a bibliography of the 
great w riters, see the separate articles in this dic¬ 
tionary. The fragments of their lost works will 
be found in the Historicorum Graec. Fragmenta,ed . 
by C. and Tb. Miiller for the Didot series, 5 vols. 
(Paris, 1868-74). The text of the minor historians 
is edited by L. Dindorf, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1870-71). 
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II. Roman. —The beginnings of Roman history 
date from about B.c. 200. The form of composition 
was, until the first half of the first century B.c., 
almost exclusively that of annals (annates), and 
the historians previous to that period are, in con¬ 
sequence, usually mentioned under the term “an¬ 
nalists.” They confined themselves exclusively to 
the history of their country in its widest extent, 
from the earliest times to their own. In later 
times, but not till then, Roman historiaus under¬ 
took to write ou the events of special periods, gen¬ 
erally on those of their own time. At first they 
wrote in Greek only. Among the greatest of these 
annalists are Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, 
C. Acilius, and Postumius Albinos. The first an¬ 
nalist to write in Latin was Cato the Censor (b.c. 
184) in his Origines , now unfortunately lost. His 
example was followed by Cassius Hemina, L. Cal- 
puruius Piso, SeuiproniusTuditanus, and many oth¬ 
ers. The early annalistic writers of Latin had no 
style. It is not until the knowledge of Greek lit¬ 
erature and the development of style had reached 
a higher stage in the second half of the second 
ceutury B.c. that one finds any attempt at good 
writing. In the age of Cicero, good prose was at 
last attained, aud many men of distinction, such 
as Varro, Atticus, Hortensius, and Cicero himself, 
wrote historical works and memoirs. Some even 
sought to iuclude foreign history, as was the case 
with C. Cornelius Nepos in his well-known collec¬ 
tion of biographies entitled De Yiris lllustribus. 
The biographies which remain are mostly those of 
non-Roman generals. Iulius Caesar and Sallust 
surpass all the other historical writers of this peri¬ 
od both in form aud matter. Sallust is an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the first Roman historian who 
can lay any claim to finished execution. The 
other historians of the time whose works have 
come down to us are Aulus Hirtius, who continued 
Caesar's commentaries, aud the unknown authors 
of the Alexaudrian, Africau, and Spanish Wars. 

The Augustan Age produced the Roman history 
of Livy, a work as remarkable for its comprehen¬ 
siveness as for its delightful literary finish. The 
greater part of it is unhappily lost. The first gen¬ 
eral history written in Latin, by Trogus Poiupeius, 
belongs to the same period, but is preserved only 
in an epitome by Iustinus. 

The first century a.d. was fruitful iu historical 
literature, but only a certain number of works 
have survived, including a short sketch of Roman 
history by Velleius Paterculus, which is unduly 
animated by the adulating spirit of the courtier; 
a collection of historical anecdotes by Valerius 
Maximus; a very rhetorical history of Alexander 
the Great, by Q. Curtins Rufus; and a number of 
instances of military stratagems by Iulius Fronti- 
uus. The great history of the Empire comprised 
iu the Annates and HistoHae of Tacitus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman literature, 
was written partly in the first and partly in the 
secoud century a.d. Dating from the beginuiug 
of the second century a.d. we have the lives of the 
twelve Caesars, by C. Suetouius Tranqnillus, aud 
the panegyrical account of Roman history by Flo- 
rus. 

After this period, Suetouius becomes the model 
of historians, aud their favourite subject is the 
doings of the emperors and of the imperial court. 
These lost writings were the main sources of the 
Historia Augusta , a collection of biographies of the 


emperors from Hadrian to Nuiuerian (a.d. 117-2*4 i. 
abounding in personal details often scandalous and 
disgusting. (See Augustae Historiae. ) For the 
history of the fourth ceutury, the excellent work 
of Ammianus Marcellinus survives. At this time, 
writers began to content themselves with merely 
epitomizing and revisiug the books of their greater 
predecessors. Among the anthors of historical 
summaries of this sort are Vopiscus, Eutropiu*. 
Oro8ius, St. Jerome, and Cassiodorus. There are 
valuable special histories by Ionlauis (relating to 
the Goths), and by Gregory of Tours (relating to 
the Franks). 

See Peter, Zur Krilik der Quetlen d. alt. rdm . Ge 
schichte (Halle, 1879); Vossius, De Historicis Latini* 
(Leydeu, 1627 ; 2d ed. 1651); Schafer, Quellenknnde 
d.gricch. und rdm. Geschichte , ed. by Nissen (Leip¬ 
zig, 1885); and the chapters on Roman literature 
iu Mommsen's History of Rome. The fragments 
of lost historical works are collated by H. Peter in 
his Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae (Leipzig, 
1870), and Historicorum Rom. Fragmenta (Leipzig, 
1883). For bibliographies of the great writers, see 
the special articles in this Dictionary. 

Historia Augusta. See Augustae Historiae 
Scriptores. 

Historia Miscella. See Pa ulus. 

Historia Naturalis. See Plinius. 

Historiae. See Tacitus. 

Histrio (vnoKpiTrjs). An actor. (1) Greek. Tbe 
steps by which { moKplvopai, vnoKpvrqs acquired their 
dramatic meauing have been variously traced. 
The primitive sense of “answering” (i. e. of the 
quick repartee of dialogue between the actor and 
the chorus —vnoKpivecrOai implying a more ready 
aud instantaneous reply than anoKpipso-Qat) seem* 
quite sufficient for the purpose (Poll. iv. 123). 

It is shown iu the articles Chorus aud Dioxysu 
that the Greek drama originated in the cliora* 
which at the festivals of Dionysus danced around 
his altar, and that at first one person detached 
himself from the chorus and, with mimetic gest¬ 
ures, related his story either to the chorns or in 
conversation with it. If the story thus acted re¬ 
quired more than one person, they were all repre¬ 
sented in succession by the same chorentes. Thes¬ 
pis, who was regarded in antiquity as the inventor 
of tragedy, was the first to employ an actor distinct 
from the chorus; the latter still took the most im¬ 
portant part in the performance, but lost some¬ 
thing of its original character by becoming an in¬ 
terlocutor in the dialogue. Aeschylus therefore 
added a second actor, so that the action and the 
dialogue became independent of the choms, and 
the dramatist at the same time had au opportunity 
of showing two jiersons in contrast with each other 
ou the stage (Aristot. Poet. 4, $ 16). Sophocles 
took the final step by adding a third actor (Aristot. 

1. c.); and towards the close of his career, Aeschy¬ 
lus found it necessary to follow the example of hi* 
yonnger rival, and to introduce a third actor, a* 
is seen in tbe Agamemnon, Choephori , ami Fnme- 
Hides (Poll. iv. 11U). This number of three actor* 
was also adopted by Euripides, and remained the 
limit scarcely ever exceeded in auy Greek drama, 
at least in tragedy. In comedy a somewhat greater 
license was taken; and though Cratinus kept to 
the regular three performers, Aristophanes some- 
times, and notably in the Thesmophoriatusae. em¬ 
ployed a larger number. 
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Some real or apparent exceptions to this rule in 
tragedy have been keenly discussed, and demand a 
short uetice. For instance, the Prometheus is a 
piece for two actors, yet in the opening scene there 
are four persons upon the stage—Prometheus, He¬ 
phaestus, and the allegorical K paros and Bta. But 
B la does not speak, and mute actors were un¬ 
questionably uot reckoned; while Prometheus 
himself, there can be no doubt, was represented by 
a gigantic lay figure, “ so contrived that an actor 
standing behind the pictorial mountain could speak 
through the mask. No protagonist could have 
been expected to submit to the restraint of such 
au attitude throughout the whole of the play, to 
say nothing of the catastrophe at the end, when the 
rocks fall asunder, and Prometheus is dashed down 
into Tartarus” (Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks , 
7th ed. p. 286). In the Choephori Aeschylus had 
three actors, but iu 900 foil, a fourth seems re¬ 
quired, where Pylades, who has been present most 
of the time as a mute actor, begius to speak. The 
notion of the Scholiast that the outer???, who has 
only just quitted the stage, reappears as Py la¬ 
des, is rejected by A. Miiller on the ground that 
the actor has not had time to change his dress. It 
may be remarked, however, that the Greek tragic 
actor, in order to assume another character, had 
only to change an upper garment, a mask, and per¬ 
haps a wig. There were none of the miunte toilet 
accessories of the modern “ make -up,” and the 
operation may have been got through with much 
greater rapidity. Once more, in the Oedipus at 
Colonus , a fourth actor must be assumed unless the 
part of Theseus is divided among all three per¬ 
formers. The former alternative is supported by 
C. O. Miiller ( Diss. on Eumen. p. 127) and A. Miiller 
(p. 175, n. 4); the latter by K. F. Hermann {De Dis- 
tributione Personarum inter Hislriones in Tragoediis 
Graecis , Marburg, 1840, p. 42) and Donaldson, who 
observes that “ the mask and the uu(fortuity of 
tragic declamation would make it as easy for two 
actors to represent one part as for one actor to 
sustain several characters ” (p. 268 n.). The terms 
napaaKgvLov and irapa^oprjyrfpa here come iu for 
explanation. The usual meaning of irapaxoprjyrjpa 
is of coarse a subordinate chorus or rrepo? ^opo?; 
but the statement that the word was also applied 
to the part taken by a fourth actor rests only on 
the authority of Pollux (iv. 109,110), where there 
is almost certainly some confusion in the text. It 
is more likely that a supernumerary who spoke a 
few words only, such as the children iu the Medea , 
or the above cases of a fourth actor being required, 
was called irapatrKgviov. 

The three regular actors were distingnished by 
the technical uames of TTporrayoavta-rgsy dcirrcpay o>- 
Ki<rr^r, aud TpiTaya>vtcTTT)Sy indicating the more or 
less prominent part each had to play in the drama. 
Certain conventional means were also devised, by 
which the spectators, as soon as an actor appeared 
ou the stage, were enabled to judge which part he 
was going to perform ; thus the protagonist regu¬ 
larly came from a door iu the centre, the deuterng- 
onist from one on the right, and the tritagonist 
from a door on the left - hand side (Poll. iv. 124). 
The protagonist naturally undertook the character 
in which the interest of the piece was intended to 
centre; not always the title-r61e, unless it were 
that of the real hero or heroine. It is true that, 
in six out of the seven extant plays of Sophocles, 
the title-r61e is also the leading part; bnt in the 


Cresphontes aud Oenomaus of Euripides the title- 
rdle was only a third-class part, aud as such w as 
taken by Aeschiues ( Dera. De Cor. p. 288, $ 180). 
The conjecture is also unfounded that the protag¬ 
onist was always the principal messeuger (uyyc- 
Aor), or again that the narrative of a death (e. g. of 
Hippolytus or Peutheus) was necessarily assigned 
to the actor of the dead man’s part (K. F. Hermann, 
op. cit. p. 33). It is an ingenious but rather fanciful 
notion of K. O. Miiller’s ( Griech. Lit. ii. 57) that the 
deuteragonist regularly took sympathetic parts as 
a friend of the hero or heroine, whereas the tritag¬ 
onist was generally 41 au instigator who was the 
cause of the sufferings of the protagonist, w hile he 
himself was the least capable of depth of feeling 
or sympathy; ” in popular lauguage, that he was 
the “ villain of the piece.” This is supported by 
the recorded fact that Creou in the Antigone was 
a tritagonist’s part, aud by an arrangement of the 
characters in the Oresteau trilogy of Aeschylus 
which gives the part of Clytaemuestra throughout 
to the tritagonist. It is a fact not without signifi¬ 
cance that the thirty-two extant tragedies contain 
uo “ hero ” who is also a “ villain,” like Macbeth or 
Richard the Third; but the titles of lost plays show 
au Ixion of Aeschylns, an Acrisius and an Atreus 
of Sophocles; and it would seem that the villain- 
hero, though rare, was not altogether unknown. 
It is safer to say with Donaldson that the second 
and third performers “seem to have divided the 
other characters between them, less according to 
auy fixed rule than in obedience to the directions 
of the poet, who was guided by the exigencies of 
his play.” As on the modern stage, parts were 
written for particular actors; a proof that the 
author, notwithstanding the many conventional 
restrictions imposed by the sacred character of the 
Attic drama, had some influence over the choice of 
his actors. 

The number of supernumeraries was nulimited. 
They were usually silent, but sometimes spoke a 
few words, especially when a fourth interlocutor 
was required as above; in which case the speaker 
was occasionally placed behind the scenes, or shel¬ 
tered from view by the chorus, that the limit of 
three actors might not be obtrusively violated. 
Persons of rank and dignity always came upon the 
stage suitably attended, just as uo Athenian lady 
or gentleman in real life went out without at least 
one slave: the body-guards of royal personages 
were a conspicuous feature, so that dopv<l>6po£ or 
dopv(f>6prjpa became an equivalent to Kuxpov 7rpo<rw- 
7 Ton, aud in one or two instances (the opening scene 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus and probably that of the 
Aeharnians ) we have a regular “stage-mob” of 
citizeus like those iu Julius Caesar aud Wilhelm 
Tell. 

The acting of female characters by men was 
greatly assisted by the use of masks; there was uo 
need to assign such parts to beardless youths, as 
in England iu the Shakespearian times. In early 
days the dramatic poets themselves acted in their 
own plays, and doubtless as protagonists. Of 
Aeschylus it is further recorded that he was his 
own ballet - master, aud trained his choruses to 
dance without the aid of a professional opxyorobi- 
dacncaXos (Atb. i. 21 e). Sophocles appeared only 
twice on the stage; as Thamyris in the play of 
that name, accompanying a song on the cithara , 
and as Nausicaa playing at ball, in the UXvvrpuu: 
he theu gave up acting on account of the weak- 
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Green room of an Ancient Theatre. 

ness of his voice. After his time it became excep¬ 
tional for the poet to l>e also an actor. Aeschylus, 
who seems to have been usually protagonist in his 
own plays, employed Cleauder as his deuteragonist, 
and subsequently (after the introduction of a third 
actor) Mynniscus as tritagouist ( Fit. Aesch. p. 3,1.75 
Dind.). Cleideinides andTlepolemus were similarly 
associated with Sophocles, and Cephisophon with 
Euripides. Actors sometimes received enormous 
salaries, occasionally as much as a talent ($1180) for 
two or even one day’s performance (Gell. xi. 9, $ 2). 

No social stigma attached to the actor’s calling 
(Corn. Nep. Praef. 5). Distinguished Athenian citi¬ 
zens appeared on the stage as amateurs, aud the 
rAle of a TpiTayainorrjs , notwithstanding the scur¬ 
rilous aud exaggerated iuvectives of Demosthenes, 
did not detract from Aeschines’ position as a sol¬ 
dier aud orator. Bad actors, however, to whatever 
station in life they belonged, were not, on that ac¬ 
count, spared; displeasure was showu by whist¬ 
ling or hissing (avpirreiv, Demosth. De Cor. p. 315, $ 
265); another word is Bopvficiv, probably deuoting 
uproar against the author rather than the actor. 
For the throwing of fruit or nuts in theatres, and 
sometimes even of stones, cf. [Andoc.] c. Alcib. $ 
20 ; Demosth. De Cor. p. 314, $ 262. On the other 
hand, the practice of encoring (a30ir) is inferred 
from Xen. Symp. 9, $ 4. 

At a later time, when Greece had lost her inde¬ 
pendence, we find regular troops of actors, who 
were either stationary in particular towns of 
Greece, or wandered from place to place, aud en¬ 
gaged themselves wherever they found it most 
profitable. They formed regular companies or 
guilds ((rvi/odoi) with their own iuternal organiza¬ 
tion, with their common officers, property, and 
sacra. There are a number of iuscriptious belong¬ 
ing to such companies. They can be traced at 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, Teos, Cyprus, and Rhegium. 
But these actors are generally spoken of in very 
contemptuous terms; they were perhaps iu some 
cases slaves or freedmen, and their pay was some¬ 
times as low as seven drachmas ($1.25) for a |>er- 
formauce (Lucian, Icaromen. 29). The lauguage of 
Luciau must, however, be received with caution. 
Ho has evidently confused the old Greek estimate 
of the profession with the much lower Roman one of 
liis own time; and in one passage ( Apol . 5) writes 
as though Polus and Aristodetuus, free Greeks of 
the highest consideration, had been liable to the 
is# virgarnm in histriones. 


On Greek actors in general, cf. Miiller, 
Or. Lit. chap. 22; Donaldson, Theatre of the 
Greeks , 7th ed., book iii. chaps. 1,2; Becker* 
Goll, Charikles , iii. 195-200; aud especially 
Alb. Miiller, Riihnenalterth. in Hermann- 
BlUmner, $ 14, pp. 170-188: on the “guilds 
of the artists of Dionysus,” $ 26, pp. 392-414. 

(2) Roman. The wrord histriones , by 
which the Romau actors were called, is 
said to have been formed from the Etrus¬ 
can hisier, which signified a tudio or dancer 
(Livy, vii. 2). The origin of sceuic repre¬ 
sentations at Rome has been related under 
Comoedia. The name histrio thencefor¬ 
ward lost the signification of a dancer, and 
was now applied to the actors in the drama. 
Only the Atellanae (q. v.) aud exodia were 
played by freeborn Romans, while the reg¬ 
ular drama was left to the histriones, who 
formed a distinct class of persons. 

In the times of Plautus and Tereuce we find the 
actors gathered into a company {grex, catena ), 
under the control of a manager ( dominus grtgis, 
also called actor in a technical sense, though actor 
is of course also a syuonym of histrio). It was 
through the manager that a magistrate who 
was giving games, of which stage-plays formed 
a part, engaged the services of a company. Bru¬ 
tus, who was praetor in the year of Caesar's 
death, tried to regain the popularity he had lost 
through the murder by giving the Ludi Apolli- 
nares with unusual splendour; aud he went all the 
way to Naples to negotiate with actors, who seein 
to have been Greeks, besides getting his friends 
to use their interest in his behalf (Pint Brut. 21). 
So iu imperial times a public singer is said roeem 
rendere praetoribus (Juv. vi. 379). The pay (m erces) 
was on as varied a scale as in modern times. In 
the first century of the Empire an ordinary actor 
seems to have received five denarii and his food 
(Sen. Ep . 80, $ 7); while at an earlier period 
“stars” like Roscius and Aesopns, the contempo¬ 
raries and friends of Cicero, made ample fortnnes. 
Cicero tells us that Roscius could have honourably 
made 6,000,000 sesterces ($240,000) in ten years bad 
he chosen to do so ( Pro Bose. Com . 8, $ 23); and 
Pliny gives half a million ($20,000) as his annual 
earnings. The tradition preserved by Macrobius 
(Sat. iii. 14, $§ 11-13) is that Roscius alone received 
1000 denarii ($175) for every day’s performance; 
while Aesopus left a fortune of 20,000,000 sesterces 
($800,000), acquired solely by his profession. This 
was afterwards squandered by his son (Hor. Sat. ii. 
3,239). 

It is clear from the words of Livy (vii. 2) that 
the histriones were not citizens; that they were 
not contained in the tribes, nor allowed to be en¬ 
listed os soldiers iu the Roman legious; and that, 
if any citizen entered the profession of histrio, be, 
ou this account, w as excluded from his tribe. The 
histriones were therefore usually either freedmen, 
foreigners, or slaves; the latter specially educated 
for the stage to their master’s profit. Even if »»- 
genui, they were legally infames (Edict. Praet. ap. 
Dig. 3,2,1; cf. Cic. De Rep. iv.fr. 10 ap. Aug. De Cir. 
Dei , ii. 13), aud socially iu low* estimation (Cic. Pro 
Arch. 5, $ 10; Corn. Nep. Prarf. 4; Suet. Tib. 35). 
Aesopus seems to have been a freed man of the 
Clandian gens; but Roscius, the amor et delidae 
of Cicero, was certainly ingen uus, and probably of 
good birth. Sulla gave him the gold riugof eques- 
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trian rank. Towards the close of the Republican 
period, a few men of positiou aud Greek culture 
raised themselves above the prejudices of their 
couutrymeu, and valued the person no less thau 
the genius of great artists. Wbeu Caesar forced 
Laberius (q. v.), a knight advanced iu years, to 
appear on the stage iu his own mimes, he was 
thought to have exceeded the powers even of a 
dictator, and his victim took a dignified revenge 
(Mucrob. Sat. ii. 7, $ 3 foil.). Under the emperors 
men of equestrian rank often appeared, with or 
without compulsion (Suet. Aug. 43; Dio Cass. liii. 
31; Suet. Tib. 35); and this circumstance, together 
with the increasing influence 
of Greek mauuers, tended to 
improve the social positiou of 
the actors. At the very begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Tiberius it 
had become necessary to check 
the extravagauc compliments 
paid them (Tac. Ann. i. 77). 

Their legal status remained the 
same as regards infamia aud 
exclusion from office; even pro¬ 
vincial honours are denied them 
in the Lex lulia Municipal is of 

B C . 45 ’,:, b ' te Com.c Actor. (From 

with gladiators (C. I. L. p. 123); an Engraved Ring.) 

though inscriptions show that the ! 

rule was not always enforced (Orelli, 2625). But the ' 
old law was now somewhat modified, by which I 
the Romau magistrates were empowered to coerce 
the histrioues at any time and iu any place, and 
the praetor had the right to scourge them (iu« vir- ' 
garum in histriones). Augustus entirely did away j 
with the ius virgarum , and limited the interference | 
of the magistrates to the time when, and the place | 
where ( ludi et scaena), the actors performed (Suet. I 
Aug. 45). But be nevertheless inflicted, of his own | 
authority, very severe punishments upon those 
actors who, either in their private life or in their 
conduct on the stage, committed any impropriety. 
After these regulations the only legal pnnisbments 
that could be inflicted upon actors for improper 
conduct seem to have been imprisonment and exile 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 14, xiii. 28). 

The competition of the actors for public favonr 
was carried to extraordinary lengths, and stirred 
up factions like those of the Circus. If not as 
early as the time of Plautus himself, yet at the 
time when the existing Plautine prologues were 
composed (probably about B.c. 150-100), we find 
partisanship (ambitio) in fall operation (Plant. 
Poem. prol. 37 foU.). At first palms and inexpensive 
crowns of gold or silver tinsel were the reward of 
popularity (Pliny, H. X. xxi. $ 6;; afterwards, under 
the Empire, presents of money and rich garments 
(Juv. vii. 243 with 8choi.). There was a regularly 1 
organized and paid claque (the tkeatrales optrae of 
Tac. J urn. i. 16: cf. Mart. iv. 5, 8j; and over and 
above that the backers f fautore*) resorted to act¬ 
ual violence and even bloodshed. Hence Tiberius 
on one occasion fonnd himself obliged to expel all 
histriones from Italy <Tac. Ann. iv. 14); but they 
were recaUed and patronized by his successor. 
The emperors as a rule tolerated, sometimes en¬ 
couraged, and occasionally checked the excesses 
of the stage. We read of the ern[*eror*s private 
companies who performed daring dinner-time 
(8net. Aug. 74k and were sometimes allowed also 
to plav in the theatres before the people. The 
27 


j practice of giving immoderate sums to uctors wan 
restricted by Tiberiu 8 (Tac. dss. i.77; Suet. Tib, 34); 
again by M. Aurelius, aud by Alexander Severn*. 
Aurelius ordained a maximum payment of five unrel 
($25.50) to each actor, and that no editor should ex¬ 
ceed the sum of teu uurei ($51); this must mean that 
there were to be editoirs in liuiiilwr equal to half 
the actors, for it caunot be thought that ho redueed 
the actors to two for each performance. The re¬ 
strictions of the Greek stage as to the number of 
actors uevor prevailed upon the Roman. 

Hobgoblin. See Larva. 

Hodopoei (ohonowl). Public officials at Athens, 
charged with the care of the roads (Phot. Tex. 
s. h. v.). 

Hoe. See Liao; Maura. 

Hogshead. Hce Doi.h m. 

Holosphyraton. Made of beuton metal. 

Homerio Question. See IIomkri s 

Homeiidse. See Homkiu m. 

Homerus ("Opjpor). The ancient Greeks never 
doubted the historical existence of Homer. He 
was to them “the poet” (4 frou/rijr) in a special 
sense, but they knew nothing of him as a person. 
Eight Greek biographies of him are still extant - 
one under the name of Plutarch, another falsely 
ascribed to Herodotus — but none of them have 
any historic value; myaL-^f thfun belong to the 
Christian era. The early Greeks had no more 
interest iu literary biography than the English 
contemporaries of Chaucer, and later generations 
supplied the lack of knowledge from vague tradi¬ 
tion and from uncertain Indications in the works 
attributed to the poet. They did not require 
scientific accuracy of statement, and enjoyed a 
good story too well to question its truth. A large 
variety of manifestly fictitious genealogical tree* 
is presented for Homer, in many of which lie is 
brought iuto some connection with Hesiod. Home 
made him a descendant of Orpheus. He was called 
by some Melesigetics, as the son of the river god 
Meles, near Smyrna. Others called ldm Maeouides, 
either as the son of Maeon or the mm of Maeotda 
(Lydia). A well-known epigram emphasizes the 
uncertainty with regard to his birthplace. More 
than seven cities claimed him as their own. Home 
thought lie was bom at Hmyrna, and near that 
city a grotto was shown in which they said lie 
composed bis poem*. Himonide* (Frag. 85) called 
him a Cldan, doubtless partly on the strength of 
the verse in the Hymn to Ilelian Apollo, 172, re- 
<f >Aor avrjp , obtfi hi Xty hn naintiX/utrtrfj , which is 
quoted by Thncydides Oil. 104)—a verse, which at. 
least supported the popular belief in the poet.’* 
blindness. The great critic Aristarchus thought 
him an Athenian, basing bis arguments upon char¬ 
acteristic* of the HoqyrirjiT dialect. Aristodemu* 
of Nyssa la-lieved him to la*, a Roman, because rrf 
the similarity of certain Roman customs wdh those 
descriia-d by the poet. Others would make an ltl»- 
acau of him. Others thought, him an Aegyptiau. 
Lucian called him a Babylonian, but don title** m 
merry jest. It was reserved for an English scholar, 
however, to snggest that if Homer 1 * name sirs 
read backward*, in Hebrew style, OMMP02 would 
liecorne 20 PHMO, which was only another f/rrrn 
for Solomon ; thus the Homeric poems were as- 
crila-d to the Hebrew' king. He was generally 
assumed to have lived afamt a century or a on- 
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tnry and a half after the Trojan War (b.c. 1183). 
Others made him flourish about B.c. 976. He was 
set by Herodotus (ii. 53) not more than four hundred 
years before his time, or b.c. 850. The church fn-» 
fchers, Clemens Alexandrians and Tatian, inclined 
to set the date of his birth as late as possible, in 
order to sustain their claim that the wisdom of 
the Greeks was derived from the Hebrews. 

Scholars no longer ask where Homer was boru 
or when he lived, bnt in what regions and tribes 
of Greece epic poetry was perfected, and in what 
centuries the Iliad and Odyssey received their 
present form. Not that all would deuy that any 
poet Homer ever lived to whom we owe the Iliad 
or Odyssey , or both, but all authentic information 
regarding bim has perished beyond recovery. Even 
iu his poems his personality is kept entirely in the 
background. 

The meaning of the name Homer is nucertain. 
Many stories were invented to account for it as 
moaning “a hostage.” Half a century ago it was 
explained as “ the uuiter” ( 6pov dpapiaic<o\ and 
thus it was made to sustain the view that the 
poems are only a conglomeration of distinct aud 
independent lays. Georg Curtius showed that, ac¬ 
cording to analogy, the name should mean “the 
united,” not “the uniter.” The plural *Opqpoi I 
would then be used of the members of a guild 
of poet-singers. The next generation would be 
'Opqpidat, and from this patronymic an assump- j 
tiou was made of au original *0 prjpos. This pro- 
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cess has been playfully but fairly illustrated by the 
succession in Euglish: “fellows” ( oprjpot ), “the 
fellows’ guild” (opqpldai), “the Fellows guild” 
('Oprjpldai), which last assumes a Mr. Fellows 
("Oprjpos) as its founder. But very possibly the 
name had nothing to do with the profession of song. 

Homer was to the early Greeks the personifica¬ 
tion of epic poetry. All the old epic poems were 
attributed to him, as all great achievements were 
assigned to Heracles—not only what are extant, 


bnt also what are known as the cyclic poems: ilw 
Cypria (ra Kvrrpia, in eleven books, of the judg¬ 
ment of Paris, the rape of Helen, aud other event* 
which immediately preceded the Trojan War—as¬ 
cribed by others to Stasinus of Cyprus), the Jetkur- 
pis and IUHpersis (AWionis, in five books, of tin- 
arrival of the Amazons and the Aethippiau Mem 
non, the defence of Troy, and the dewrof Achilles; 
and ’iAe'ov n/pcrir, iu two books, omthe device of 
the wooden horse and the captnjfe of the city 
—generally ascribed to Arctinus of Miletus), the 
Little Iliad (’lAtar Mucpd, iu four books, in which 
Philoctetes and Achilles’ son Neoptolemus were 
brought to the help of the Greeks—by Leaches of 
Mityleu6), the Xosti (Nocrroi, iu five books, of tin* 
adventures of the Greeks on their return from 
Troy—by Agias of Troezen), and the Telrgunia 
(JqXtyovla, in two books, a sort of conclusion of 
the story of the Odyssey —by Eugauimon of Cyreuf*. 

When Aeschylus said that his tragedies wen* 
but crumbs front the rich feast of Homer (Athen. 
viii. 347 E, ras airrov rpaytp&las rtpa^jq swat tXtyt 
rcov 'Opqpov peyaAatv 8dirv<av), he probably had in 
miml uot only the Iliad aud Odyssey , but also the 
other poems of the Trojau cycle, from which he 
borrowed suggestions, as is seen from the tit lea of 
his plays. Herodotus was the first, so far as is 
known, to deny the Homeric authorship of the 
Cypria . This he did (ii. 117) on the ground of the 
inconsistency that the poet of the Cypria made 
Paris reach Troy on the third day from Sparta, 
while the poet of the Iliad represented him as 
driven on a devious course to Sidon; and the bi*> 
torian remarks that nowhere else does Homer con¬ 
tradict himself ( ovdaprj dX Ay dvffrodtcrc cwvror). 
Thucydides (iii. 104) seems to have acknowledged 
or assumed the Homeric authorship of the so-called 
Homeric Hymns. Plato and Xenophon mean our 
Iliad and Odyssey when they speak of Homer; bat 
Aristotle (Nicom. Eth. 1141 a) quotes from the Mar- 
gites (&<rirtp "O pqpos (ftqatv tv rat Mapyiry). Tlir 
earliest Alexandrian editor of Hotuer, Zenodotu*. 
seems to have assigned to him only the Iliad ami 
Odyssey. 

Among the minor poems of Homer are generull> 
placed the Hymns , Battle of the Frogs and Mict 
(B aTpaxopvopa\ia) y Jests (iraiyvia), and Margite*. 
The Hymns are not hymns in the modern sense of 
the term; they are rather epic than lyric. They 
number thirty-four in all, bnt ten are brief, having 
only three to six lines each. The first two, to 
Apollo, were counted as one until the critic Rhuu- 
ken in 1749 convinced scholars that the first w»* 
in praise of Delian (178 verses) and the secoutl of 
Pythiau Apollo (368 verses). The latest editor en¬ 
deavours again to show that the two are simply 
parts of one. The third Hymn (580 venses) tell* 
of the birth of Hermes and the exploits aud trick* 
of the new-born babe: how he found a tortoi** 
and invented the seven-stringed lyre (4>opfuyf\ 
how he stole the cattle of Apollo and then returned 
to his cradle, finally appeasiug Apollo's wrath by 
the gift of the lyre. This aud the one immediate¬ 
ly following are distinctly secular, not religions, 
in their character. The fourth Hymn (293 verses) 
tells of Aphrodite aud her love for Ancbises. Tbs 
fifth Hymn (495 verses), to Demetor, has a moss 
serious tone than the preceding. It seems to bare 
been intended to state the mythieal foundation 
for the Eleusinian Mysteries. It tells bow Pit* 
sephoud, Demetor’s daughter, was carried if Ip 
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Hades as she was plucking flowers (“ berself a fair¬ 
er flower”), and of the disconsolate wauderings of 
tbe mother in search of her daughter until she 
found a temporary home at Eleusis; on her depart¬ 
ure thence a temple was built in her honour, and 
at last the mother and daughter were united. No 
one of the other Hymns has more than sixty verses. 
They are “introductions,” proems (npootpia), in¬ 
tended to he sung before the rhapsodist’s recital 
of some other lay (perhaps at some rhapsodic con¬ 
test), as a sort of “grace before meat”—in the 
same spirit which made every Greek festivity 
sacred to some divinity. No external evidence 
exists for the date of these Hymns. They coutaiu 
many Homeric formulas and tags of verses which 
give an antique flavour even to what is compara¬ 
tively modern. Parts of the poems may go back 
to a remote antiquity; the Hymn to Demeter may 
have been composed about b.c. 650; more date 
from the fifth and sixth centuries. After the fifth 
century, the interest in epic recitations was so 
slight that these proems would uot be composed. 

The BatrachomyonutQ/pL is a comic epic poem of 
303 verses, giving a burlesque account of the bat¬ 
tle between the frogs and mice, when Puff-cheek 
(pvalyvaBos), king of the frogs, caused the death 
of Crumb-snatcher (^t^dpwaf), a promising young 
mouse, inviting him aud bearing him ou his hack 
to visit his home, but desertiug him in the midst 
of the waters on the approach of a water-snake. 
The story is composed with humour aud some inge¬ 
nuity, but is a light production. It was ascribed 
to Pigres, son of Lygdamis and nephew of the Ar¬ 
temisia who distinguished herself in the battle of 
Salamis; but if it were composed by him, it was in¬ 
terpolated and worked over later. Very possibly 
it was composed in the Alexandrian period, in 
mockery of the revival of epic poetry after the 
ancient spirit was lost. The epigrams and jests 
are entirely insiguificaut, both in quantity and 
quality. The only one of any note is the answer 
of Arcadian fishers to the question as to their 
luck: “All that they took, they left; what they 
did not take, they brought with them” (ooV *\o- 
pev, Xmoptaff • o<ra 8* ov\ IXopev <f)€pop«r0a). The 
Margites was a comic poem of considerable fame 
in antiquity, part iu dactylic hexameter aud part 
in iambic trimeter verse, with the story of a stupid 
(papyos), bashful fellow, who had all manuer of 
ridiculous adventures aud attempted mauy things 
which were beyond his powers. As long as critics 
are not agreed as to what works are rightly attrib¬ 
uted to Chaucer, and even as to the authorship 
of some of the plays which have been ascribed 
to Shakespeare, no one cau wouder that little is 
known of the history of the incunabula of Greek 
l>oetry, composed in the imaginative age, long be¬ 
fore the classical period. 

The Iliad aud the Odyssey contaiu the story of 
parts of the Trojan cycle of myths. 

The Iliad opens with a scene iu the last, of the 
ten years of the Siege of Troy, aud the action of 
the poem continues for ouly seven weeks. With 
great ingenuity (as it would seem) just euough in¬ 
cidental indications are given of the early history 
of the war to supply the needed basis for an intel¬ 
ligent appreciation of the story. As Horace says, 
Homer semper ad eventum festxnat et in medias res , | 
non secus ac nolas auditorem rapit. The judgment 
of Paris and the assignment of the prize of beauty 
to the Goddess of Love are referred to in the 


Homeric poems but once, and that in a doubtful 
passage, xxiv. 29,30. Paris (his Greek name Alex¬ 
ander is more frequent in the poems), the voluptu¬ 
ous son of Priam, king of Ilios (the later Ilium), 
in the Trojan land, ou the southwestern shore of 
the Hellespont, had sailed to Lacedaemon and car¬ 
ried away Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaiis, 
the king, and many of her possessions. In order to 
avenge this insult aud to recover the woman ami 
her treasures, Meuelaiis and his brother Agameiu- 
non, king of Mycenae, gathered an army at Aulis, 
and with 1186 ships (and perhaps 100,000 men) set 
sail for the plain of Troy. For ten years they 
besiege the city. They bring with them no sup¬ 
plies, aud spend much of their time in making 
forays on the neighbouring districts and more for¬ 
mal expeditious against the adjoinin^towns. The 
captured men are slaiu or sold to distaut islauds; 
the women are kept as slaves. The Trojans are 
not closely barred withiu their walls, but they 
are uuable to cultivate their fields and are obliged 
to send their treasures to their neighbours, iu order 
to buy provisions and to hire mercenaries. The 
loss of men does not seem to have been very great 
ou either side iu the early years of the war. At 
the opening of the Iliad, an old priest of Apollo, 
Chryses, comes to the Greek camp to ransom his 
daughter, who had been captured by the Greeks 
and given as a prize of honour to Agamemnon. 
The king refuses the request, and Apollo avenges 
the slight to his priest by sending a pestilence 
upon the Greek camp. After nine days an assem¬ 
bly of the army is called, and the seer Calchas de¬ 
clares the cause of the god’s anger. The rude lan¬ 
guage UBed by Achilles, the mightiest of the Greek 
warriors, arouses the wrath of Agamemnon, aud a 
quarrel follows. Achilles “sulks iu his tent,” while 
his mother, the goddess Thetis, persuades Zeus to 
grant victory to the Trojan arms. The action of 
the Iliad iucludes only four days of battle. Iu the 
first, ii.-vii. 380, neither side gains any great advan¬ 
tage; in the second, viii., the tide of battle ofteu 
turns and the gods interfere again and agaiu, but 
at last the Trojans drive the foe to their camp, 
and bivouac ou the plaiu, near the Greek watch- 
fires. In the third day of battle, xi.-xviii., the Tro¬ 
jans break into the Greek camp aud begin to set 
fire to the fleet; but as soon as Achilles sees the 
flickering flame he sends his comrade Patroclus 
with his Myrmidous, enjoiuing upon him to drive 
the Trojaus from the camp, but not to attempt to 
capture the city. Patroclus forgets the warning 
of his chief, aud filled with the spirit of the com¬ 
bat presses on too far; Apollo strikes him (the 
only instance in the poems of such direct interfer¬ 
ence of a divinity), and Hector slays him. Achil¬ 
les now becomes more angry at Hector than he had 
been at Agamemnon, and takes an active part iu the 
fourth day of battle, xix.-xxii., in which he drives 
the Trojans in confusion into their city, and slays 
Hector. The twenty-third book is devoted to the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus, iu accord¬ 
ance with the curious ancient custom of honouring 
the dead with horse-races and foot-races and con¬ 
tests in wrestling, boxing, putting the shot, and 
sliootiug the how. In the twenty-fourth book old 
Priam comes to the Greek camp and ransoms the 
body of Hector from Achilles, who here appears in 
a gentler mood. The poem closes very simply: 
“Thus these were busy with the burial of Hector.” 

After the action of the Iliad, the Aethiopian Mem- 
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non comes with his men to the help of Troy, while 
Philoctetes with the bow of Heracles and Neopto- 
lemus, the sou of Achilles, after his father’s death, 
come to aid the Greeks. The alliance of the Ama¬ 
zons with the Trojans is not mentioned in the po¬ 
ems. Odysseus plans the Wooden Horse, by which 
the city is captured. Athene’s wrath is kindled 
against the Greeks by their couduct after the cap¬ 
ture of the city, and she sends upon them a storm, 
which scatters their fleets. Meuelaiis is driven to 
Crete and Egypt, aud with Helen reaches his home 
in Sparta only in the eighth year of their wander¬ 
ing. Odysseus is driven first to the land of the 
lotus-eaters, then to the island of the Cyclopes, 
w here Polyphemus slays and devours six of his 
comrades (and is blinded by him), thence to the 
land of the Laestrygonians (where all but one 
of his ships*are destroyed), and to Circe’s island, 
where he passes a year. He then visits Hades, iu 
order to consult the soul of the blind Theban seer, 
Teiresias. Iu Hades he sees the shade of his moth¬ 
er and those of many of the Greek heroes. On his 
return the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis are 
met. His comrades slay one of the cattle of the 
Sun, and their boat is wrecked. Odysseus himself 
is borne to the island of the sea-nymph Calypso, 
who cares for him tenderly, and would make him 
immortal aud her husband. The scene of the Od¬ 
yssey opens in the tenth year after the close of the 
Trojan War and the twentieth after the departure 
of Odysseus from his home on Ithaca. He has been 
absent so long that no expectation is entertained 
of his return. His home is filled by more than a 
hundred young princes, each eager to win the band 
of the faithful and prudent wife, Penelopd; and 
thus to become the king of the realm. The god¬ 
dess Athene pities Odysseus, who is W'eary of his 
sojourn in the grotto of Calypso and longing for 
his home, and secures the decree of Zeus for his re¬ 
turn. Meanwhile she sends his son Telemachus 
to Nestor aud Meuelaiis, asking for tidings of his 
father. Odysseus sets out from Calypso’s island, 
eighteen days’ sail to the west, but as he ap¬ 
proaches Greece he is w f recked by the sea-god Po¬ 
seidon, whose son Polyphemus he had bliuded, aud 
is cast on the shore of the Phaeacians (identified 
by the ancients with Corcyra, the modern Corfu), 
who convey him to his home. Finding his palace 
in the possession of haughty suitors, he returns iu 
the guise of a beggar, but with the help of bis son 
and two faithful servants (aud Athene) he slays 
the suitors and regains his kingdom aud faithful 
wife. 

The action of the Odyssey covers only six w r eeks 
—less even than that of the Iliad —yet the events 
of the ten years of wanderiug are comprised in the 
stories which are put into the month of Nestor, 
MenelaUs, aud Odysseus himself. This device of 
introducing a full account of events which are 
not included in the time of the proper actiou of 
the poem was followed by Vergil in his account 
of the capture of Troy (as told by Aeneas), aud by 
Milton iu his account of the war in heaven (told 
by Raphael). Many matters which are merely 
touched upon in the poem were discussed more 
fully iu the lesser epic poems, aud the question 
has been raised whether these brief mentions iu 
the Iliad and Odyssey were allusions to the fuller 
accounts, already familiar to the hearer, or rather 
were the fruitful germs which were later devel¬ 
oped into the CypHa , the Kosti , etc. In some 


cases the latter alternative seems certain—e. g. 
on the death of Hector, his wife Andromache de¬ 
spairs of safety for herself and her son Astyauax; 
“ he will either accompany her into slavery, or 
some Greek will seize him by the arm and linri 
him from the wall.” This seems to have suggest¬ 
ed to a later poet the detailed description of such 
a death for the boy. 

The influence of the Homeric poems upon the 
Greeks w T as very great. Pindar says that Odys¬ 
seus had more fame than he deserved because of 
the sweet-voiced Homer (Xem. vii.20, cyo> St nktov 
tXrropai \6yov *0 Svtrotos rj ndBav Sia t6v divivij 
y tvioff "Oprjpov). Herodotus (ii. 53) even asserts 
that Homer aud Hesiod fixed the theogony of the 
Greeks, distributing to the gods their epithets, 
arts, and honours. Appeal w r as made to the Ho¬ 
meric poems to settle questions of precedence aud 
of title to territory. These poems were in large 
measure the basis of the Greek youth’s education. 
A fragment qf a play of Aristophaues (Frag. 222) 
shows qg~a father examining his son, to prove bis 
diligence in school, on the meaning of certain 
obsolete Homeric words: ri k aXov<n icopvpfia; ri 
tcaXovcr* dptyqva Kaprjva; In the Symposium of 
Xenophon (iii. 5), Niceratus says that his father, 
the noted Athenian general Nicias, in his desire 
to make a good man of him, compelled him to 
learn all the poems of Homer, and that lie conld 
repeat the entire Iliad aud Odyssey from memory. 
At the Pauathenaic festival from the time of Solon 
early in the sixtu century, for at least two hun¬ 
dred years the recitation of portious of the 
Homeric poems had a prominent place (Lycnrg. 
Leocrates, 102). The Platonic dialogue Ion reports 
a conversation between Socrates and the Ephesian 
rhapsode Ion, who visits Athens after taking the 
prize in the Homeric recitation at Epidatirus, and 
expects the same honour from the Pauatlienaie 
festival. This Ion was a Homeric specialist; he 
claimed no unusual familiarity with Hesiod and 
Archilochus, but asserted that no one eqnalled 
him as an interpreter of Homer. Such men nat¬ 
urally magnified their office and represented the 
poet as the teacher of much occult wisdom—find¬ 
ing in his works the best maxims for war aud for 
peace, for the statesman, the philosopher, aud the 
general. Even Aristophaues represents Aeschylus 
as saying, “ From what has diviue Homer received 
his fame except from his most excellent instruc¬ 
tions with regard to tactics, brave deeds, and the 
arming of men ?” ( Frogs y 1034, 6 St Bttos "Opqpot [ 
and tov riprjv sat tcXtos ta\tv nXrjv rovS* on ypij<rr 
eSiSa£tv | rdf ctv aptras Sn\i<rtis avSpatv). The words 
of Horace are familiar: at Praeneste he read again 
Homer, who taught what was base and what was 
honourable more fully and better than the Stoic 
Chrysippus or the Academic philosopher Crantor 
(Epist. i. 2. 1, Troiani belli scriptorem . . . relegi; 
qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe , gitid utile , 
wow, | plenius ae melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit). 
Plato (Rep. x. 599 c) refutes the view that Homer 
had special wisdom in regard to “ wars, general¬ 
ships, administration of cities, and the education 
of meu,” thus showiug the prevalence of that belief. 

According to an uncertain story, Pythagoras 
was said to have seen Homer in Hades, suffering 
torments in return for his statements about the 
j gods. But the first definite criticism of Homer, 
so far as is known, was that of Xenophanes (Frag. 
7), at the close of the sixth centary b.c., that Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod attributed to the gods all actions 
which are regarded as Bhameful by men. Heracli¬ 
tus, Xenophanes’ contemporary, would have Ho¬ 
mer driven from the musical contests. Plato, in 
his Republic (ii. 377 d-iii. 391 c), enters into a de¬ 
tailed examination of the moral effect exerted by 
the Homeric poems, and declares that the youths 
who are in process of training to he the guardians 
of his ideal State must not be rendered impious 
by hearing what would degrade the gods in their 
eyes; lest they should fear death more than defeat 
and flight, they must not hear Zeus lamenting the 
death of Snrpedon (77. xvi. 433 foil.), and Achilles 
declaring that he would rather serve a poor man on 
earth than rule over all the dead in the home of 
Hades (Od. xi.488 foil.); they must not be taught 
insubordination and insolence to commanding offi¬ 
cers by hearing Achilles call Agamemnon a coward 
(//. i.225); and they must not learn to give free rein 
to their passions from the wantonness of Zeus (II. 
xiv. 314 foil.) and from Odysseus’ enjoyment of food 
and drink (0d.ix.5foll.). Thus, although with much 
regret because of his old regard and affection for 
the poet, the works of Homer are not allowed in 
Plato’s ideal State. The reader is at a loss to know 
how seriously he is to understand these words of 
the philosopher, who is fond of clinching au argu¬ 
ment or giving a higher literary flavour to a sen¬ 
tence by a quotation from the “inspired poet.” 
Allegory was already employed in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the most offensive passages, but Plato says 
that the youug person caunot distinguish between 
what is allegorical and what is not (Rep. ii. 378 d). 
In the Pkaedrus (243 a) he playfully suggests that 
the poet may have lost his sight because of his 
false statements with regard to the gods. Plu¬ 
tarch, iu his treatise on “ How a young man should 
study poetry,” makes a formal reply to Plato with¬ 
out naming him, urging that the youug should be 
taught to discriminate between what is admirable 
in itself and what is an admirable imitation of the 
offensive or even base. The rhetorician Zoilus re¬ 
ceived the nickname of Homer’s Scourge (Oprjpo- 
fjdo~n$) because of his severe criticisms on the 
poet; but these were meant very likely merely as 
a paradox, jnst as other rhetoriciaus showed their 
iugeuuity in maintaining the guilt of Socrates, the 
innocence of Busiris, and the advantages of fever 
and vermin. 

The old Greek commentaries ( scholia , o^dAia) on 
Homer mention editions by Antimachus of Colo¬ 
phon (himself au epic poet, a contemporary of 
Plato), and by Aristotle, who was said to have 
prepared an edition expressly for the use of his 
distinguished pupil, Alexander the Great (Pint. 
Alex. 8). Athenian school-masters prepared also 
lists of obsolete Homeric words. The critical 
study of Homer, however, began at Alexandria, 
in connection with the great library and “Mu¬ 
seum” which were established by the Ptolemies. 
These kings of Egypt had abundant means with 
which to encourage the arts and sciences, aud 
desired by the help of Greek civilization to break 
down the barriers which existed between the dif¬ 
ferent races of their subjects and to exalt their 
kingdom. They gathered men of literary talent 
from all lands and set apart a portion of the palace 
for a great library. 8trenuous efforts were made 
to secure copies of all works of Greek literature, 
and, iu fact, of all literature, including, according 
to the story, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 


Scriptures. In the time of Ptolemy Philadelphns 
(who reigned b.c. 285-247), the library was said to 
contain 400,000 volumes (rolls)—perhaps equal to 
about 40,000 modern octavo volumes—such a col¬ 
lection as had never existed before. It possessed 
copies of Homer from Marseilles, Chios (the seat of 
the Homeridae), Sinope on the Black Sea, Argos, 
Cyprus, Crete. The Homeric poems formed the 
centre of the literary studies of the Alexandrian 
scholars. The first careful editor and ieviser of 
the Homeric text was Zenodotus, the earliest of 
the librarians. He had before 1 him copies of the 
poems with variations which extended over whole 
verses and clauses, as well as to words and forms. 
A critical procedure was necessary. Even the 
same manuscript must have shown marked incon¬ 
sistencies of grammatical forms. The first critical 
edition, iu the nature of the case, must have been 
an experiment. The editor can have had no fixed 
principles with regard to the formation of words 
and the characteristics of the Homeric dialect. 
Zenodotus is thought to have been the first to di¬ 
vide the Iliad aud the Odyssey each into twenty-four 
books. In earlier times this division was unknown. 
So, for example, Herodotus (ii. 116) speaks of Iliad 
vi. 289-292 as tv Aioprjbtos dpioTtijj. Aelian ( Varia 
Hist. xiii. 14) writes in detail of this ancient cus¬ 
tom of reference by the subject of each particular 
portion of the poems. The ancient titles are pre¬ 
served, though with some possible inaccuracies 
and no definite authority, as the headings of the 
books in ordinary editious of the poems. The di¬ 
vision iuto books became necessary at this partic¬ 
ular time, because then parchment was replaced 
by papyrus as the ordinary writing material. The 
comparatively frail papyrus was not suited for 
long rolls. Hence the works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus were divided, also. 
Zenodotus seems to have composed no commen¬ 
tary to accompany his edition of the poems, but 
tradition preserved his views of certain passages. 
He was not led to reject or change for grammatical 
reasons, but seems to have been guided in many 
changes rather by a sense of propriety. Thus he re¬ 
jected II. iii. 424, where Aphrodite took a chair and 
set it for Helen, for the goddess to do menial ser¬ 
vice was dirptiris in his eyes; verses II. i. 28-30 were 
unworthy of a king; in II. i. 260, where Nestor says, 
“I have been associated with better men than 
you ” (dptloiriv rjt irtp vpi i/), Zenodotus read “ than 
we” (fjpiv), in order to make the expression more 
courteous. But the work of this critic is coming 
to honour, and it is at present fashionable in some 
quarters to praise him at the expense of Aris¬ 
tarchus. 

The edition of Zenodotus formed the basis of 
that of his successor, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
a little after b.c. 200, who is noteworthy as the first 
to introduce to general use the marks of accentua¬ 
tion and the signs of quantity, which are still in 
use. His chief work was in lexicography. 

Unquestionably the greatest of the literary crit¬ 
ics of Alexandria was Aristarchus, who was born 
in the island of Samothrace, but came to Alexan¬ 
dria and studied under Aristophanes, whom he 
succeeded in the care of the library. He prepared 
two revised editious of the Homeric text, with 
critical marks in the margin, and wrote eight hun¬ 
dred tracts ou many subjects, largely conuected 
with our poet. He founded a school of critics 
which continued active until the time of the early 
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Roman emperors. Many of bis notes have been 
preserved to us in tbe Greek scholia, and prove 
bis learning and his cautiou. The watchword 
aud battle-cry of his school was analogy , opposed to 
the rival school of the Stoic Crates at Pergamum, 
who was more free in the admission of anomalies 
in the construction of sentences and in the forma¬ 
tion and meaning of words. Crates indulged in 
allegorical interpretation, paying little attention 
to grammatical stndies, and making Homer a phi¬ 
losopher and an orator, while Aristarchus was more 
conservative and sober in his views. 

The basis of our scholia to the Iliad is an epitome 
made about a.d. 200, of four works. Of these the 
most importaut was a work by Didymus (called 
XaXKtvTfpos and Bi fi\io\a0as from liis unv earied 
industry and literary productivity), of the time of 
Augustus, in which Didymus aimed at giving a 
full report of the readiugs of tbe editions of Aris¬ 
tarchus, in so far as they varied from others. Next 
iu importance was a work by an earlier contempo¬ 
rary, Aristonicus, who endeavoured to explain the 
use of the critical signs of Aristarchus, and tbe 
reasons for their employmeut in each case. Less 
full aud important were the extracts from a trea¬ 
tise by Herodian on Accentuation (tj *1 Xiaxrj Upa- 
<r(pBia) and one by Nicanor on Punctuation (Ilcpi 
2rtyfo}r). The epitome of these four works has 
suffered serious losses in its transmission to the 
preseut time, and considerable additional matter 
of little value and authority has been added. 
The component parts of these Scholia have been 
carefully aualyzed aud separated, and scholars no 
longer speak of the statement of the scholiast, but 
of that of Didymus, of Nicanor, etc. The extant 
scholia to the Odyssey are far less extensive aud 
important than those to the Iliad . 

The Homeric text of the MSS. does not seem to 
bo so distinctly under the coutrol of the text of 
Aristarchus as was to be expected. In many par¬ 
ticulars it differs from his editions—so widely that 
it seems that the vulgate text was only indirectly 
and slightly inflneuced by his work. Many schol¬ 
ars now regard the restoration of the Aristarcheau 
text as the ultimate, or . at least the immediate, 
aim of Homeric text-criticism. But Bekker’s edi¬ 
tion of 1858 attempted to present the text as it was 
sung—not as it stood in the old MSS.—inserting 
the lost vau where the editor believed it had once 
been pronounced. Bekker had beeu preceded by 
a wholly uuscientific attempt of the same kind iu 
1820, by R. Payne Knight, who inserted vans with 
more zeal than discretion, printing as the title of 
the Iliad flAflAl, and Tydens as TYf&Ef2, but 
who with many absurdities had many ideas which 
have been confirmed by modern investigations. 
Bekker has been followed by others, notably Natick, 
who has made a scientific edition of Homer such 
as he believes the poems to have beeu before the 
forms were subjected to later Attic influence. 

That the Homeric text of Plato and Aristotle 
was not exactly like that of the present day is ex¬ 
tremely probable, but these seem to have quoted 
so freely that exact inferences are difficult. The 
view that they quoted from memory is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that each of the two makes a 
careless reference to the Homeric story: Plato 
(llcp. iii. 405 e) speaks of Eurypylus where he 
means Macliaon, confusing two similar incidents 
iu the same book of the Iliad (xi.638-641,822-848); 
ami Aristotle (Xicom. Eth. ii. 1109, a 31) puts into the 


mouth of Calypso a command of Odysseus which 
was given in accordance with advice of Circd (Od. 
xii.219). In thesummer of 1891 the British Museum 
published a collation of several very ancient papy¬ 
rus texts of the Iliad , contaiuing fragments of sev¬ 
eral hundred lines. With the exception of two or 
three details, the most important teaching of these 
MSS., one of which is from the very beginning of 
our era, is that the ordinary texts of to-day are 
rather more accurate and iutelligible than those 
of two thousand years ago, but certain verses may 
not have been recognized os Homeric then which 
are in modern texts. 

‘For the last century the vexed and ever-burning 
Homeric Question has been with regard to tbe 
composition and original form of the Homeric 
poems—whether they were the creations of one 
poetic genius or the remnants of the songs of many 
bards; whether their composition was organic or 
atomic; whether they can be compared with Ver¬ 
gil’s Aeneid and Milton’s Paradise Lost , or whether 
they were at first ouly short, scattered song*, 
grouped arotiud central personages and eveuts, 
and gradually developed iuto longer poems with 
unity. The beat aud length of the discussion 
have made clear the fact that the question is diffi¬ 
cult, and no hypothesis has been presented free 
from grave objections. Scholars are more nearly 
agreed than half a century ago, however. Prob¬ 
ably no one who has a right to an opiuion on tbe 
subject now holds to the strict uuity of the poems 
iu the old souse—that all of the Iliad and Odyssey* 
was composed by one man—yet comparatively fewi 
would deny a certain uuity in the poems, however 
it was secured. The ancient Alexandriaus had 
their Separatists (^o )pt(ovrss) t Xeuo and Hellaui- 
cus, who deuied that the Odyssey was composed by 
the author of tbe I7iod, aud Perizonius iu 1684 
called attention to tbe late use of writing for liter¬ 
ary purposes. The great Bentley iu 1713 said that 
“Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies 
to be sung by himself for small earnings aud good 
cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment; 
the Iliad he made for the meu, aud the Odysseis for 
the other sex. These loose songs were not col¬ 
lected together in the form of an epic poem till 
about five hundred years after.” Vico of Naples 
iu 1725 expressed his view that Homer never ex¬ 
isted—that he was the personification of tbe early 
songs of the Greeks. Robert Wood, in An Essay 
on the Original Genius of Homer (1769), declared his 
lielief that the art of writing was not known to 
Homer. But the modem discussion of the Ho¬ 
meric Question dates from the Prolegomena ad 
Homei'um of Friedrich August Wolf, published io 
1795. The Prolegomena excited much attention, 
and probably has had greater influence thau any 
other work on the methods of historical and philo¬ 
logical study, although its ideas were not wholly 
novel. The poet Herd3r and the philologist Heync 
each claimed that his thuuder had been stolen. 
The book owed its great success largely to its clear 
aud attractive presentation of the subject, aud it 
is more valuable now for its method thau for its 
particular arguments. Wolf planned to give a 
critical history of the Homeric poems through six 
periods, the first of which extended from the com¬ 
position of the poems (about b.c. 950, according to 
him) to the age of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens in 
the sixth ceutnry b.c., who, according to an moor- 
tain tradition, first collected and amntgsA thawla 
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their present form ; the second period extended 
from Pisistratus to Zenodotus, the earliest of the 
Alexaudrian critics. Wolf never completed his 
work beyond these first two periods. He attempt¬ 
ed to show (a) that the Homeric poems were not 
committed to writing by the poet, but were in¬ 
trusted to the memory of the rhapsodes, who were 
gathered iu schools, like the Hebrew prophets; 
thus before the poems were written they were ex¬ 
posed to many and unintentional changes—from 
lapse of memory, and from a singer’s desire to im¬ 
prove a passage or suit it more perfectly to a spe¬ 
cial occasion. Writing was unkuown iu Greece 
in Homer’s time, and no class of readers existed 
for whom a poem should be written. ( b) After the 
poems bad been committed to writing, many more 
additional changes were made in them, iu order to 
remove inconsistencies and to give them the ]h> 1- 
ish of an age advanced iu culture and poetic art. 
< c ) The Iliad and Odyssey iu their present form are 
due not to the poetic genius of Homer, but to the 
intelligence of a later age—to the united efforts 
of Pisistratus and the poets of his court, (d) The 
songs themselves, of which the Iliad and Odyssey 
are composed, are not by the same poet. These 
last two theses were never publicly discussed by 
Wolf iu detail. He only urged that if the poems 
were not to be committed to writing at the time j 
when they were composed, the sougs were uot 
originally parts of one long work; no one would 
have thought of making a poem which could not 
be read and which was too long to be sung or re¬ 
cited at a single sitting. A bond of union wonld 
be valueless between lays which were to be sung 
in no regular order on different occasions. The 
Homeric poems unquestionably possess a certain 
unity beyond what is found in Hesiod or in the 
late poet Qniutiis Smyrnaeus, but this unity must 
be due to the editors of the Pisistratean age. Dis¬ 
crepancies are found which could not occur in a 
single poem, but might very well be overlooked in 
the combinatiou of independent lays. Entire 
rhapsodies (e. g. Iliad x.) seem to be due to some 
other than the poet of the greater part of the Iliad. 

The views of Wolf were received with intense 
interest, but with varied approval. The poet 
Schiller said that the man was a barbarian who 
would tear asunder the Homeric poems and be¬ 
lieve that they were put together long after their 
composition. Goethe, while at first an enthusias¬ 
tic mi mi re r of the Prolegomena , soon declared that 
be believed in the unity of the Iliad more heartily 
than ever. On the whole, however, the work of 
Wolf was convincing, at least in large part, to 
most scholars of Germany. Theologians received 
it with special interest, on account of the applica¬ 
tions of Wolf’s principles to the study of the Old 
Testament. But a reaction took place. Oppo¬ 
nents urged that the use of writing in Greece was 
much earlier than Wolf claimed; but they made 
the fatal coucessiou that such long poems would 
be impossible without the aid of writing. Both 
sides claimed too much. Writiug was certainly 
known iu Greece earlier than Wolf allowed, but 
was not used for exteusive literary purposes until 
long after the time alleged by his opponents. The 
power of the human memory to retain accurately 
long poems had been underrated. The external 
arguments against the original uuity of the Ho¬ 
meric poems have yielded rather thau advanced 
siuce Wolfs time. The evideuce in support of the 


story of the work of Pisistratus in collecting and 
arranging the scattered Homeric poems is consid¬ 
ered weak, as well as that for the existence of 
schools of rhapsodists corresponding to the schools 
of the prophets. 

Only a beginning had been made of the attempt 
to disprove the unity of the Homeric poems from 
internal evidence when Lachmanu, of Berlin, in 
1837, applied to the Iliad the analysis which bad 
been applied not much earlier to the Nibelungen - 
lied. He set to work to discover contradictions 
and inconsistencies which would iudicate the dif¬ 
ferent authorship of different parts. The discus¬ 
sion of the uuity of Hie poems was conducted 
mainly on his principles for half a century, aud no 
one no / lays stress on the external evidence, one 
way or the other. In the first book of the Iliad 
he determined an original lay (1-347), complete in 
itself, aud two independent and inconsistent con¬ 
tinuations (430-492; and 348-429, 493-611). The 
beginning of the second book (he says) cannot 
have been part of the same lay as the close of the 
first book; at the close of book i., Zeus sleeps, 
with Hera by his side, while at the beginning of 
| book ii., Zeus cannot sleep and has an interview 
with the Dream God, in which he tells much that 
he would uot have Hera know. In the third day 
of battle, which begins book xi. 1 aud continues 
through book xviii. 240, the sun comes twice to 
the zenith (at xi. 86 aud xvi. 777, nearly 4000 
verses later). The twenty-third book of the Iliad 
cannot have beeu intended to follow immediately 
upon the twenty-second—the one ending, “Thus 
she spake weeping, and the women groaned iu re¬ 
sponse,” while the next begins, “Thus these were 
groaning throughout the city.” Following such 
indications, Lachmanu marked out the boundaries 
of eighteen distinct lays in the Iliad. Koclily, fol¬ 
lowing in Lachinann’s footsteps, published in 1851 
an edition of the Iliad f iu sixteen lays (omitting 
books x.,xix.-xxiii., aud parts of some others)—uot 
agreeing with Lachmanu in the divisions so well 
as in the number of the songs. The advocates of 
the theory that the Homeric poems are but a con¬ 
glomeration of independent lays have not succeed¬ 
ed in coming to essential agreement with regard 
to the original songs. Their lines of cleavage do 
not agree. Contradictions certainly exist: Odys¬ 
seus’ hair is blonde (Od. xiii. 431), but black (Od. 
xvi. 176). Diomed aud Odysseus are seriously 
wounded and retire from the conflict (II. xi. 369 
foil., 428 foil.), but two days later take part in the 
garoeB in honour of Patroclus—Odysseus wrestling 
with Telamonian Ajax (II. xxiii.709), and winning 
the prize in the foot-race ( 77 . xxiii. 778). Most 
noted of all is the case of Pylaemenes; 4ie is slain 
at II. v. 576, but follows the corpse of his son 
from the battle (II. xiii. 658). Some inconsisten¬ 
cies may be considered as trifles about which the 
poet did not concern himself; ho was composing 
for hearers rather thau for critical readers who 
can turn backward aud forward, aud compare 
statements. Other inconsistencies may have beeu 
caused by interpolations; the iucident of Pylae¬ 
menes in II. xiii. 658 may have been added by 
a later poet in order to give increased pathos to 
the scene. Possibly the Homeric Greeks were not 
so much disturbed as some moderns at such incon¬ 
sistencies. Similar discrepancies are fouud iu the 
works of Vergil and other poets. 

In 1846, the historian Grote, declaring that “the 
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idea that a poem as we read it grew out of atoms 
not origin ally designed for tbe places which they 
now occupy, involves us iu new and iuextricable 
difficulties when we seek to elucidate either the 
mode of coalesceuce or the degree of existing uni¬ 
ty,” proposed the theory that the present Iliad 
was made up by the combination of an original 
Iliad (books ii.-vii., ix., x., xxiii.-xxiv.) with an 
Achilleid (books i. f viii., xi.-xxii.). This latter 
poem on the Wrath of Achilles gives all that is 
“ really necessary to complete the programme in 
the opening proem of the poem.” 

In 1878, Professor Geddeg of Aberdeen, following 
in Grote’s footsteps, declared that 11 the Homeric 
corpus of Iliad and Odyssey falls asunder into two 
great sections, on the oue hand the Achilleid , and 
ou the other the non-Achilleid, plus the Odyssey.” 
u A poet, who is also the author of the Odyssey , has 
engrafted on a more ancient poem, the Achilleid , 
splendid and vigorous saplings of his own, trans¬ 
forming and enlarging it into au Iliad. 17 This 
view was maintained by many indications: Achil¬ 
les is more gentle in the Odyssean books; Helen is 
not mentioned iu the Achilleid; the dog is more 
honoured in the Odyssean books, the horse in the 
Achilleid , etc. 

Organic development from a brief epic poem 
was claimed for the Odyssey by Kirclihoff of Berlin, 


yomena stimulated the investigation of the historical 
sources aud of the age of the Old Testament Script¬ 
ures, so the method of the recent analysis of the 
Pentateuch has been applied to the Homeric poems. 
Wilamowitz rejects Lachmaun’s lays as being frag¬ 
ments, unintelligible when separated. He bases 
his work upon that of Kirchhoff, yet rejects many 
of the latter’s views. He follows him in putting 
the Odyssey in the front of the discussion. Uutil 
Kirchhoff, no scholar had seriously attempted the 
critical dissection of this poem, of which the ar¬ 
tistic plan was not doubted. Two of Wilamowitz’s 
conclusions are that the Telemachia (Od. ii. 1—i v. 619) 
was composed iu Asia Minor, and that the Odyssey 
was brought into its present form iu Greece proper 
—probably near Coriuth or iu Euboea. 

The Homeric Question is clearly full of difficul¬ 
ties. No theory has been proposed which meets 
with general acceptance. The poems doubtless 
contain a great mass of very aucient material. Pro¬ 
fessor Percy Gardner writes, in his New Chapters 
in Creek History (1892), “ There is a broad liue di- 
viding mythical from political Hellas, a line which 
seems to coincide with the great break made iu 
the continuity of Hellas by the Dorian invasion. 
. . . The Homeric poetry may have been reduced 
to form after the splendour of the Ionian and 
Achaean chiefs had passed away. . . . Iu using the 
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in 1859. He considers the original part to be the 
old Return (Noorror) of Odysseus , of just 1200 verses; 
to this simple story was added a longer story of 
3560 verses, narrating the adventures of Odysseus 
after his return to Ithaca; still later were added 
(7185 verses) the Telemachia , or account of the 
journey of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta, the 
experiences of Odysseus iu Phaeacia, aud his ad¬ 
ventures in the cave of Polyphemus, iu the island 
of Circd, in the realm of Hades, etc. 

Christ of Munich published in 1884 an editiou 
of the iftkd in which he divided the poem into 
forty lays, and indicated by the use of four differ¬ 
ent styles of Greek type his view of the relative 
order of composition of the different parts of the 
poem. Immediately after the first book he places 
the eleventh, the Bravery of Agamemnon, believ¬ 
ing that the intermediate books were composed 
after the poet saw what a rich vein he had struck, 
and to what a magnificent growth his germ might 
be developed. He holds that most of the poem 
proves a poet revolving a great plan iu his mind, 
and arranging the parts to form a whole. 

Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff published in 1884 
an important work on this subject, Homerische 
Untersuehmujen, dedicated to the well-known Bib¬ 
lical scholar Wellhausen. Just as Wolfs Prole - 


name of Homer, we do not, of course, assert that 
the Homeric poems had a single author. But we 
do assert the antiquity of those poems. Homer 
reflects the pre-historic age of Greece as truly aa 
does Herodotus the Greece of the Persian Wars, 
or Pausanias the Greece of the age of the Anto¬ 
ni nes.” The poet does not profess to have seen 
Priam’s Troy; he is clearly conscious that he be¬ 
longs to a degenerate age, and that he is depend¬ 
ent on the muse for his information. No one sup¬ 
poses that the poems are an accurate record of a 
particular war. The recent excavations, however,, 
establish the fact that at Mycenae, the borne of 
the Homeric Agamemnon, and on the shore of the 
Hellespont, the home of the Homeric Priam, stood 
at the same period, flourishing from about B.c. 1400 
to about B.c. 1000. cities of wealth and power, of 
similar culture. A war between these cities, which 
may have suggested the Homeric story, is by no 
means an impossibility. The details, however, 
and perhaps every uame of a person, are due to 
the poet’s imagination. The view that the poems 
were essentially in their present condition before 
the historical period in Greece began, early iu the 
eighth century b.c., is moderate. 

The Homeric dialect is artificial—that is. such 
as was never spoken by any Greek tribe. It con- 
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tains many ancient elements, but is far from being 
the ancestor of all the later historical dialects. 
It is not even the source of the Attic or Ionic dia¬ 
lects. The Aeolic element in it is so strong as to 
suggest to Fick the view that the older parts of 
the poems were composed in the Aeolic dialect and 
were afterwards translated into that of the Iouic. 
The formulaic character of many of the Aeolic 
words and phrases, the large number of Homeric 
proper names found in historical times in Northern 
Greece, the traditions with regard to the seats of 
the Pierian Muses, and the promineuce given to 
the Thessalian hero, Achilles, make probable the 
view that epic poetry was first cultivated by the 
Aeolians in Northern Greece, but was afterwards 
brought to perfection by the Ioniaus in Asia Minor. 
The dialect certainly indicates a long course of 
development. Obsolete words and forms were 
retniued by the poets in certain connections after 
they had beeu dropped from the ordinary speech 
of the people. Certaiu late forms appear iu the 
ordinary texts in sufficieut number to suggest to 
Paley the theory that the poems were brought 
into their present form in the age of Pericles at 
Athens; but most of these forms cau be explained 
easily as the work of a careless copyist, who sub¬ 
stituted a form which he heard every day for one 
which was found only in old poems—just as a half- 
educated man would do to-day iu copying the works 
of Chaucer, unless he were specially warned and 
traiued to be accurate in this matter. If the Ho¬ 
meric poems were thoroughly worked over, re¬ 
vamped, in the time of Solon or of Pericles, some 
clear trace wonld have been left of the culture 
and political relations of that time. A strong in¬ 
dication of the falsity of the story that Pisistratus 
gathered the poems and caused interpolations to 
be made to the glory of Athens, is the simple fact 
that Athens is so insigniticaut in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. If the unity of the poems were really due 
to Pisistratus, and he ordered the poets of his court 
to insert passages which would houour Athens, we 
should find greater distinction given to Athenian 
heroes and more myths of the Attic cycle. The 
two or three verses assigned by the ancient critics 
to Athenian interpolators are absolutely trifling. 

Fortunately the Homeric poems exist, even though 
scholars have not settled the questiou when and 
how they came into being. Destructive criticism 
has not been able to disturb the fact that they re¬ 
main the greatest epic poems the world has seen— 
admired by many ages and peoples of different 
civilizations. They stand unrivalled. In com¬ 
parison, with them the vast, epics of India are as 
shapeless as the Hindoo idols, and are iu their lux¬ 
uriance like to a tropical jungle; while the work 
of Vergil and of Milton, who take Homer as their 
master, is artificial and unnatural iu comparison 
with his—the “ clearest-souled of men.” *«. * 

Bibliography. —The best MS. of the Iliad is 
Venetus A, now in the library of San Marco at Ven¬ 
ice, written in the eleventh century on 327 large 
leaves of parchment. The best MS. of the Odyssey 
is Codex Harleianus, now in the British Museum, 
written in the thirteenth century on 150 folio leaves 
of parchment. 

The best introduction to Homer, with a delight¬ 
ful literary flavour, is Professor Jebb’s Homer 
<1887). This treats of the general literary char¬ 
acteristics of the poems, the Homeric world, Ho¬ 
mer in antiquity, and the Homeric question. 
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For the Homeric question, see Wolf, Prolegomena 
ad Homernm (1795); Lachmann, Betrachtungen iiber 
Homers Ilias (1837,1865) ; Kirchhoff, Die homerische 
Odyssee und ihre Entstehung (1859,1879); Grote, His¬ 
tory of Greece , voL ii.; Geddes, Problem of the Ho¬ 
meric Poems (1878); Bouitz, Ongin of the Homeric 
Poems (1880); Wilamowitz-Moelleudorff, Homerische 
Untersuchungen (1884). 

The best critical edition of the poems, with 
brief uotes, is that of Nauck, 2 vols. (1874-79); the 
most complete critical apparatus for the Iliad is iu 
the edition of La Roche (1873), and for the Odyssey 
iu the edition of Lnd\vich( 1889); the best exegeticnl 
commentary is that of Ameis-Hentze (with German 
notes, in twelve parts, of different dates — three 
parts as yet published with English notes); the 
best complete edition of the Iliad with English 
notes is that of Leaf, 2 vols. (1886-88); the best edi¬ 
tion of the Odyssey with English notes is that of 
Hay man, 3 vols. (1866-82). Convenient text editions 
are those of Dindorf-Hentze and Cauer, both pub¬ 
lished at Leipzig. The most complete lexicon for 
Houier is the Lexicon Homericum of Ebeliug, 1700 
pages (1871-85); admirable is the Index Homencus 
of Gehring (1891); Keep’s Autenrieth’s Homeric 
Dictionary (1891) is capitally convenient; more 
elaborate than the last mentioned is Capelle’s 
Wbrterbuch iiber die Gedichte des Homeros and die 
Homeriden (1889). The best work in its depart¬ 
ment.^ Monro’s Homeric Grammar (1882.1891). 

For Homeric antiquities, see Bnchholz, Home¬ 
rische lienlien, 3 vols. (1871-85); Helbig, Das home¬ 
rische Epos aus den Denkmdlern erkldrt (1884,1887); 
Inghiraiui, Galleria Omerica, 3 vols. (1829); Ander- 
son’s Engelmaun’s Pictorial Atlas to Homer (1892). 
For Schliemaun’s work in connection with Homer, 
see Scbuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (1891) 
and Gardner’s Xew Chapters in Greek History (1892). 
The old Greek commentaries (Scholia) are pub¬ 
lished best by Dindorf aud Maass, 8 vols. (1855- 
1887); for their illustration, see Lehrs’ De Avis far- 
chi titudiis Homer ids (3d ed. 1882), and Ludwich’s 
Aristarchs Homerische Tcxtkritik (1884-85). 

Very many translations have beeu made, aud dif¬ 
ferent tastes will like different translations. See 
Matthew Arnold's essay On Translating Homer. The 
translations of Chapman aud Pope are classics in 
their way. Within the last few years two good 
prose translations of the Odyssey have appeared— 
one by Palmer, the other by Butcher aud Lang. 
That of the Iliad by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, is 
not so good. Worsley’s verse is enjoyed by some, 
aud Bryant’s by others. Leaf has published a Com¬ 
panion to the Iliad (1892), and Andrew Laug a work 
entitled Hoiya&and the Epic (1892), iu connection 
with tjieir versions. 

Homoioi (opotoi, “ peers ”). A name given to 
the Spartiatae (q. v.) in allusion to their having 
equal political rights with one auotlier (Xen. Hell. 
iii. 3. 5) as opposed to the xmoptioviSj whose po¬ 
sition was in some resjiects subordinate. See 
Sparta. 

Hom’&ld ('OpoXy). (1) A lofty mountain iu 
Thessaly, near Temp6, with a sanctuary of Pan. 
(2) Or Homolilm ('OpoXiop). A town iu Magne¬ 
sia in Thessaly, at the foot of Mount Ossa, near 
the Peneus. 

Honor or Honos The personification of hon¬ 
our at Rome, to whom temples were built both by 
Marcellos (B.c. 212) and by Marins (B.c. 101), close 
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to the temples of Virtus. Marcellus also built one 
to Virtus ; and the two deities are frequently men¬ 
tioned together. Houor and Virtus are represented 
on coins as youthful fignres—Honor wearing a 
bay-leaf chaplet, aud Virtus a helmet. See Vir- 
TU8. 

Honorarii Ludi. See Ludi. 

Honorarium Ius. See Edictijm. 

Honorea. (1) A term used of any compliment 
or honour conferred by the Roman Senate or any 
public body (Cic. Pro Plane. 26, 64; Ad Fam. i. 9, 
14). (2) A commission or rank in the army (Caes. 

B. C. i.77). (3) Technically the name denotes ac¬ 

tual magistrates whether of the Popnlus Romanus, 
the Plebs, or of a municipality, excluding, however, 
the office of iudex , senator, aud priest (Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht y i. p. 8), and possibly the principal us 
(q. v.). The ius honorum was a part of the rights 
of one who was a free citizen and might be with¬ 
held when all the other rights were granted (Tac. j 
Ann. xi. 23). (See Munus.) (4) Cursus honorum 
is an expression of Roman official life which may 
be defiued as the career of public service through 
which a citizen must pass before attaining to the 
position of the highest rank. In the early Roman 
Republic there existed in an informal way a prin¬ 
ciple of official promotion by which those who had 
held inferior magistracies were understood to be 
eligible for higher positions after the lapse of a 
certain interval of time (Callist. Dig. 50, 4,14, 5). 
The order, certus ordo magistratuum y in which the 
various magistracies should be held, was, how¬ 
ever, formally defiued in B.c. 180 by the Lex Vi Ilia 
Annalis. The cursus honorum thus legally deter¬ 
mined consisted of the quaestorship, curule aedile- 
ship, praetorship, consulship. A preliminary mili¬ 
tary service of ten years was required before the 
career of magistracies could be begun. Since en¬ 
rollment by the censors took place at the census 
next following the attainment of the age of seven¬ 
teen years, allowing for the ten years of military 
service, we may place the earliest age at which the 
quaestorship could be held as twenty-eight years. 
Au interval of at least two years was required be¬ 
tween the holding one office and the follow ing, so 
that the aedileship could be held at thirty-one 
years, the praetorship at thirty-four, and the con¬ 
sulship at thirty-seven. Since the holding of the 
curule aedileship was optional, the praetorship 
might directly follow the quaestorship, and the 
consulship might thus be reached at thirty-four 
years. 

The principle of an ordo honorum found, how¬ 
ever, its most important application in the devel¬ 
opment of the imperial government under Augus¬ 
tus and his successors. 

In the imperial period there were three careers 
of official service. The republican magistracies 
formed the cursus honorum for those of senatorial 
rank—i. e. senators, sons of senators, or those raised 
to senatorial rank by the emperor, all possessing 
the requisite property of one million sesterces. \ 

To a select body of the knights invested by the 
emperor with membership in the equestriau troop 
through the conferring.of the knight’s horse, were 
assigned the offices of administration, the various 
procuratorships and praefecturae which formed the 
equestrian cursus honorum. 

To the commonalty w*ere assigned the subordi¬ 
nate offices, civil and military. 


SENATORIAL CURSUS HONORUM. 

I. Prelimiuary service. 

(a) Annual tenure of one of a group of miuor 

offices, known as rigintiviri: triumvir 
capitalis , triumvir monetalis , quattuomr 
r iarum curandarum y decemvir stlitibu$ 
iudicandis. 

(b) A year’s service as tribunus militant lati - 

clavius. 

II. Quaestorship—at twenty-five years. 

Interval of at least one year. 

III. Aedileship or tribunate of the plebs. 

Interval of at least one year. 

IV. Praetorship—at thirty years. 

Interval of at least two years. 

V. Consulship. 

A patrician being ineligible for the tribunate 
of the plebs or the plebeian aedileship conld 
pass directly from the quaestorship to the 
praetorship. 

EQUESTRIAN CURSUS HONORUM. 

I. Preliminary service. 

(a) Military service. No special military ser¬ 

vice appears to have been regularly re¬ 
quired, although Claudius determined 
upon three positions—(1) praefectura 
cohortis; (2) praefectura aloe; (3) tribu¬ 
nals legionis; and these ires militiae 
equestres became the usual preliminary 
service in the second century. In the 
inscriptions the tribunatus regularly 
holds the second place. 

( b ) Civil service. Through the reforms of 

Hadrian, trainiug in state affairs was 
recognized as equivalent to service in 
the army—e. g. those who had served as 
advocati fisci or ab commentariis pracfecti 
praetorio were eligible for the procura- 
torsbips aud prefectures. 

II. Procnratorships of various kinds and grades. 

III. Praefecturae. 

The highest offices open to those of the 
equestrian order given in ascending order 
were: praefectura classis y praefectura vip- 
lum y praefectura annonae,praefectura Aeggpti. 
praefectura praetorio. 

OFFICIALS OF THE THIRD CLASS. 

These were of great number aud variety, being 
made up maiuly of subordinate officers of ad¬ 
ministration in Rome and the provinces, attend¬ 
ants of public officials, officers of the army aud 
the fleets, magistrates of the coloniae and mu- 
nicipia, and the officers of the collegia. The in¬ 
scriptions show that these subordinate offices 
were arranged in a cursus honorum on the same 
principle prevailing in tbe seuatorial aud eques' 
triau cursus. 

See T. Mommsen, Rdmisches Staatsrecht, vol. i. 
523-577; and O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchuugen auf 
dem Gebiete dcr romischcn VciicaltungsgesckichU, vol. 
i. 240. 

Honoria. See Attila. 

Honoiius Flavius. A Roman emperor of tbe 
West, a.d. 395-423, the second sou of Theodosios 
the Great. During his minority the able Stilicho 
was regent, but in 408 was charged with trea¬ 
son aud put to death. Iu the reign of HodoHus. 
Alaric(q. v.) took and plundered Rome (410), while 
the emperor led a life of ease at Ravenua. 
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Coin of tbe Kmperor HodoiMuh. 


Honoa. See Honor. 

Hood. 8ee Cucullus ; Mitra. 

Hoop. See Trochus. 

Hoplitae (6n\trai ). Heavy-armed soldiers. See 
Exercitus, p. 649. 

Hoplom&chi ( 6n\ofidx° 0 - Gladiatorks. 

Hora. See Dies. 

Hoxae ( r Qpai). Tbe goddesses of order iu nat¬ 
ure, who cause the seasons to change in their reg¬ 
ular course, and all things to come into being, blos¬ 
som, and ripen at the appointed time. In Homer, 
who gives them neither genealogy nor names, they 
are mentioned as haudmaideus of Zeus, intrusted 
with the guarding of the gates of heaven aud 
Olympus — in other words, with watching the 
clouds. Hesiod calls them the daughters of Zeus 
and Themis, who watch over the field operations 
of mankiud ; their names are Eunomia (Good Or¬ 
der), Dik6 (Justice), aud Ireu6(Peace), names which 
show that the divinities of the three ordiuary sea¬ 
sons of the world of nature—Spring, Summer, and 
Winter—are also, as daughters of Themis, ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the moral world of human 
life. This is especially the case with Dik6, who 
is the goddess who presided over legal order, and, 
like Themis, was enthroned by the side of Zeus. 
Acoording to Hesiod, she immediately acquaints 
him with all unjust judicial decisions, so that he 
may punish them. Iu the tragic poets she is meu- 


her betrothed, one of the Curiatii, and for re¬ 
proaching him with the deed by which she had 
lost her lover. See Horatius. 

Horatia Gens. One of the most ancieut of tbe 
patrician gentry at Rome. See Horatius. 

Horatii. See Horatius. 

Horatius. (1) The name of three brave Roman 
brothers, who fought, according to tbe old Roman 
legends, against the Curiatii, three Alban brothers, 
about 667 years before the commencement of our 
era. Mutual acts of violence committed by the 
citizens of Rome and Alba had given rise to a war. 
The armies were drawn up against each other at 
the Fossa Cluilia, where it was agreed to avert a 
battle by a combat of three brothers on either side 
—namely, the Horatii and Curiatii. It is evident 
that we have here types of the two nations regard¬ 
ed as sisters aud of the three tribes iu each. In 
the first onset, two of the Horatii were slaiu by 
their opponents; but the third brother, by joining 
address to valour, obtaiued a victory over all his 
antagonists. Pretending to fly from the field of 
battle, he separated the three Curiatii, and then, 
attacking them one by one, slew them successive¬ 
ly. As he returned triumphant to the city, his 
sister Horatia, who had been betrothed to one of 
tbe Curiatii, met aud reproached her brother bit¬ 
terly for having slaiu her iuteuded husband. Ho¬ 
ratius, incensed at this, stabbed his sister to the 
heart, exclaiming,“ So perish every Roman wom¬ 
an who bewails a foe.” For this murder he was 
adjudged by the duumvirs to be scourged with cov¬ 
ered head and hanged on the accursed tree. Hora¬ 
tius appealed to his peers, the burghers or popu~ 
lus ; aud bis father pronounced him guiltless, or 
he would have punished him by the paternal 
power. The populus acquitted Horatius, but pre¬ 
scribed a symbolical puuishmeut. With veiled head, 
led by his father, Horatius passed under a yoke or 



Tbe Horae bringing Wedding Gills to Pelens. (Relief in the Louvre.) 


tioned with the Eriuyes, and as a divinity who is 
relentless and stern in exacting punishment. (See 
Astraea.) At Athens, two Horae were honoured 
—Tballo, the goddess of the flowers of spring; aud 
Carpo, the goddess of the fruits of summer. Nev¬ 
ertheless the Horae were also recognized as four 
in number, distinguished by the attributes of the 
seasons. They were represented as delicate, joy¬ 
ous, lightly moving creatures, adorned with flow¬ 
ers and fruits', aud, like the Graces, often associat¬ 
ed with other divinities, such as Aphrodite, Apollo, 
and Helios. As the Hora specially representing 
spring, we have Chloris, the wife of Zepliyrus, and 
goddess of flowers, identified by the Romans with 
Flora (q. v.). 

Horatia. The sister of the Horatii, killed by 
Rer surviving brother for deploring the death of 


I gibbet —tigillum sororium, “sisters’ gibbet.” (See 
Livy, i. 26.) (2) Cocles. See Cocles. 

(3) Quintus Horatius Flaccus, a celebrated 
Roman poet, born at Vonusia, December 8th, b.c. 
65, during the consulship of L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus ( Carm . iii. 21,1; Epod. 13, 6). 
His father, who was a freedman of the Horatian 
family, had gained considerable property as a co¬ 
actor,, a name applied to the servant of the money- 
brokers, who attended at sales at auction, and col¬ 
lected the money from the purchasers (Sat. i. 6,86). 
With these gains he purchased a farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vennsia, on thebanksof the An fid ns. In 
this place Horace appears to have lived until his 
eleventh or twelfth year,wlieu hisfather,dissatisfied 
with the country school of Flavius, removed with 
his son to Rome, where he was placed under the care 
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Monument ot the Horntii nnd Curiatii. (Von Falke.) 


of a celebrated teacher, Orbilius Pupillus, of Bene- Not long after liis introduction to Maecenas the 
ventum, whose life has been written by Suetonius, journey to Brundisiiun took place (Sat. i. 5), and the 
After studying the ancient Latin poets, Horace gift of his Sabine farm soon followed. Rendered 
acquired the Greek language. He also eujoyed, independent by the bounty of Maecenas, high in 
dtiriug the course of his education, the advice and the favour of Augustus, courted by the proudest 
assistance of his father, who appears to have been patricians of Rome, and blessed in the friendship 
a sensible man, and who is mentioned by his son of his brother poets, Vergil, Tibullus, and Varins, it 
with the greatest esteem and respect. It is prob- is difficult to conceive a state of more perfect tem- 
able that, soon after he bad assumed the toga virilitt poral felicity than Horace must have enjoyed, 
at the age of seventeen, he went to Athens to pur- This happiness was first seriously interrupted by 
sue his studies, where lie appears to have remaiued the death of Vergil, w hich w as shortly succeeded 
till the breaking out of the Civil War during the by that of Tibullus. These losses mast have sunk 
second triumvirate. In this contest he joined the deeply into his mind. The solemn thoughts and 
army of Brutus, was promoted to the rank of mil- serious studies which, in the first epistle of his first 
itary tribune, and was present at the battle of book, he declares shall henceforward occupy liis 
Philippi, his flight from which he compares to a time, w ere, if we may judge from the second epis- 
similar act on the part of the Greek poet Alcaeus, j tie of the second book, confirmed by those sad 
Though the life of Horace was spared by the im -1 warnings of the frail tenure of existence. The 
perial party, his paternal property at Venusia was severest blow', however, which Horace had to en- 
coufi8cated, and he repaired to Rome, with the 1 counter, was inflicted by the death of his early 
hope of obtaining a living by his literary exer- friend and best patrou 
tions. Some of his poems attracted the uotiee of Maecenas. He had de- 
Vergil ami Varius, who introduced him to Maece- dared that he could 
nas, and the liberality of that statesman quickly never survive the loss 
relieved the poet from all pecuniary difficulties, of one who w'as “part 
From this eventful epoch the current of his life of his soul ” (Carm. ii. 
flowed on in a smooth and gentle course. Satis- 17,5), and his prcdic- 
fied with the competency which his patrou had tionwas verified. The 
bestowed, Horace declined the offers made him by death of the poet oc- 
Augustus, to take him into his service as private cnrred only a few 
secretary, and steadily resisted the temptation ! weeks after that of 
thus held out of rising to wealth aud political his friend, on the 27th 
consideration; advantages which would have been ' of November, B.c. 8, 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of his indepeu- when he had nearly Horaee^^jFrom iu il»- 

dence. That he was really independent in the completed his fifty - 

noblest sense of the w'ord, iu freedom of thought eighth year. His remaius were deposited next to 
and action, is evidenced by that beautiful epistle those of Maecenas, on the Esquiline Hill. 

(i. 7) to Maecenas, iu which he states that if the When at Rome, Horace lived in a small aud 
favour of his patron is to be secured by a slavish 
renuuciation of his own habits and feelings, he 
will at once say farewell to fortune and welcome 
poverty. 



plainly-furnished mansion on the Esquiline. When 
he left the city, he either betook himself to his Sa¬ 
bine farm or his villa at Tiluir, the modern Tivoli. 
When in the country, as the w'him seized him, lie 
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would either study hard or he luxuriously idle. 

The country was his favourite abode, and here 
he displayed all the genial simplicity of his 
nature. 

If we may believe Horace himself, his own 
preference was for a country life; and some of 
the truest poetry that lie ever wrote deals with 
themes drawn from his love of rural scenes— 
the peaceful meadows of Apulia, the Bandu- 
siau fountain, the cattle resting in the flicker¬ 
ing shade through the long summer afternoon, 
the siesta by the brook-side, the cool vistas of 
the forest glades with the young deer browsing 
among the trees. His own homely tastes are 
delightfully set forth in the passages where 
he tells of his sitting about the fire at even¬ 
ing with his rustic neighbours, exchanging 
stories and crackiug jokes over the mellow 
wine. 

Horace is described as short and stout, so 
that Augustus rallied him on his corpulency; 
of a rather quick temper, yet easily placated; 
and given to ease and tlie/tfnjoyment of the 
good things of life. Thisi disposition is per¬ 
fectly reflected iu his writings, which embody 
a genial, if not very deep^ philosophy of life, 
and a good sense which rbbbed Epicureanism 
of its selfishness and Stoicism of its sourness and 
severity. 

The productions of Horace are divided into 
Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. The Ep- 
odes (Epodi) are the earliest of his works, and are 
written iu various forms of iambic and dactylic 
verse. They were not published as a collection 
until B.c. 29, after the publication of his first book 
of Satires ( Sermones), which had appeared about 
the year b.c. 35, dedicated to Maecenas. At about 
the time of the publication of the Epodes appeared 
the second book of Satires. The Odes ( Carmina) 
were written iu part as early as B.c. 29, but their 
formal appearance in three books is to be assigned 
to the year B.c. 20 or thereabouts. These three 
books were also dedicated to Maecenas. Follow¬ 
ing them came a continuation of the Satires iu a 
new form, that of letters addressed each to a single 
persou, and called Epistles ( Epistulae ). These are 
iu two books, the first having been published soon 
after the first publication of the Odes, and the sec¬ 
ond not long before the poet’s death in B.c. 8. In 
B.c. 17, the Carmen Saeculare or Secular Hymn was 
composed at the request of Augustus for the cel¬ 
ebration of the Ludi Saeculares (q. v.). Horace 
likewise, beiug in a way the Poet Laureate of Au¬ 
gustus, celebrated the victories of the emperor’s 
stepsons, Tiberius and Drusns, in several new' Odes, 
which he published with a number of others, as a 
fourth book of Odes iu B.c. 13. The famous bit 
of literary criticism, the Epistula ad Phones, usu¬ 
ally known as the Ars Poetica, and perhaps 
unfinished, is of uncertain date, but is to be 
assigned with much probability to the year b.c. 
20 

Horace, as a poet, does not show the inspiration 
and Geist that would rank him with the great mas¬ 
ters of lyric verse — Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho— 
whom he imitates; and he is himself thoroughly 
aware of his own poetic limitations. When he at¬ 
tempts the flight of the Theban eagle and when 
&) l* 16 wr ^ es his r ^ e P 06 * Laureate, he is 
l never at his best; but, like Tennysoiil^i his offi¬ 
cial verse, invariably suggests a person ill at ease 



Augustus and his Friends. (From a wall-painting from the 
Palace of the Caesars, discovered in 1737.) 

! over a perfunctory task. His temperament and 
tastes marked out for him a far different sphere, 
in which he is inimitable. When he gets away 
| from battles and triumphs, and gods and heroes, 

' and the whole machinery of Olympus, and turns 
to the familiar world in which he lives, he plays 
with a master hand upon the chords that vibrate 
in the breast of all men. Tenderness, humour, a 
lively aud picturesque fancy, a sympathetic love of 
external nature in her familiar aspects, a keen in¬ 
sight into human nature in its varying moods—all 
I these are his in a high degree, and joined with them 
| is an undercurrent of occasional melancholy that not 
infrequently touches the source of tears. Iu those 
Odes where he depicts the lighter side of love, the 
genial intercourse of friends, and natural scenery, 
or in which he sets forth his amiable philosophy of 
life, he is quite inimitable. Words cannot do justice 
to the exquisite polish of his verse, the crispness aud 
terse vigour of his phrases, and the perfect choice 
of words, which Petronius, in the following cen¬ 
tury, characterized as Horatii cnriosa felt vitas. 
i He has filled the pages of modern literature with 
1 a host of sparkling epigrams, phrases, and prover¬ 
bial lines—“jew’els five w-ords long”—more nu¬ 
merous, in fact, thau those that have been taken 
from all the rest of Latiu literature put together. 
No other writer iu any language so abounds iu 
pregnant phrases. His carpe diem is an epitome 
| in two words of the whole practical teaching of 
Epicureanism. His nil desperandum , twisted out 
of its context, has almost become an English 
phrase. So, too, the expressions consule Planeo — 
damnosa quid non—nunc vino pellite curas—post 
equitem sedei atra cura—non omnis mortar—semper 
avarus eget—sapere aude—nil admirari—sub iudice 
Its est—disiecti membra poetae — and a hundred 
others. 

It is iu his Satires and Epistles that the true 
Horace is most clearly seen, freed from the uncom¬ 
fortable trappings of the grand style, and, as it 
were, chatting at ease among his friends. Here 
he most winningly sets forth his shrewd and kind¬ 
ly views of men and things, laughing good-hu¬ 
mouredly at the foibles of his friends and at his 
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own as well, like Thackeray, except that in the 
laugh of Horace there is no snbacid tone of even 
a pretended cynicism. The whole tenour of his 
teAchiug is moderation—the mediocritas aurea , the 
modus in rebus — which he preaches iucessantly 
alike to the ambitious, the pleasure-loviug, and 
the philosopher. Not even virtue itself is to be 
pursued beyond what is reasonable. This is es¬ 
sentially the philosophy of “good form,” of the 
man of the world, enlivened by a sense of humour 
that is fatal alike to the fanaticism of the “ crauk ” 
and the priggish solemnity of the Philistine. It is 
the philosophy of the average man, aud it ex¬ 
plains the constant popularity of Horace in all 
ages and all nations, and the fact that he is to¬ 
day, at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
most modern writer that literature can show us. 
He, more than any other, makes antiquity live for 
us again; and, stripping off the superficial differ¬ 
ences of time and place and lauguage, dashes 
npou the mind a conviction of the essential uuity 
of the present and the past. He is thus the most 
human of all the classic writers, and the one whose 
wit aud wisdom linger in the miud of the most 
idle student long after the lines of Aeschylus and 
Vergil aud eveu Homer have been forgotten. Hence 
we find him admired, translated, aud imitated by 
men of such different types as Pope, Byron, Glad¬ 
stone, aud Eugene Field. His nearest representa¬ 
tive in English literature is Pope; but, as Mr. Mack- 
ail well says, to suggest a true parallel we must 
uuite in thought the excellence of Pope and Gray 
with the easy wit aud cultured grace of Addison. 

From an early date Horace’s poems were used in 
Roman schools as a text-book, and were exponuded 
by Romau scholars, especially by Acron and Por- 
phyrion. His use as a school-text has perpetuated 
the order in which his works are now always 
printed, that beiug the order in which the Roman 
school-boys read them. As Horace has been con¬ 
tinuously popular, there exist a very large number 
of MSS. (about 250) of the text—none, however, 
older than the ninth century a.d. The oldest is 
the Codex Bernensis (denoted as B), written in 
Ireland. This is incomplete. A separate source 
of Horace is represented by the Codex Blandinius 



(Vetustissimus or V), in part collated by Crnquius 
(Jacques de Qrusques) at Blaukenberg, but de¬ 
stroyed about 1566. (See Cruquius.) The best 
representative of this “ family” is probably the 
Codex Gothanus (G), dating from the year 1456. 
The Horatian MSS. are enumerated^in Keller and 
Holder’s preface. / 

Bibliography. —The editio princeps of Horace 
is said to have appeared at Milan in 1470. Great 
editions are those of Lainbinus (Leydeu, 1561, re¬ 
printed at Paris in 1567,1579,1587, and at Coblentz 
in 1829); Cruquius (first printed as a whole at Ant¬ 
werp, 1578); Heinsius (Leyden, 1612); the great 
epoch-making work of Bentley (Cambridge, 1711, 
reprinted at Amsterdam, 1713, and lately at Ber¬ 
lin, 1869); Wakefield (London, 1794); Orelli and 
Baiter (1850-52; last ed. Berlin, 1885 foil.); Dillen- 
burger (1881); Nauck and Kriiger (Leipzig, 1885); 
Schiitz (Berlin, 1880-83); Kiessling (Berlin, 1884- 
1888); the text alone by Meineke (Berlin, 1854); 
Keller aud Holder (Leipzig, 1864-70); Hanpt aud 
Vahlen (4tli ed. Leipzig, 1881); L. Miiller (last ed. 
Chicago, 1882); with illustrations from gems, by 
King, text by H. A. J. Munro (London, 1869); French 
commeutary by Waltz (Paris, 1887); English com¬ 
mentaries by Macleane (Loudon, 1869); Wickham 
(vol. i. Odes and Epodes, 1874; vol. ii. Satires and 
Epistles, 1891). Separate editions are those of the 
Odes by Page, with an off-hand commentary of 
much literary merit (4th ed. Londou, 1890), aud 
Wickham (2d ed. London, 1887); of the Satires by 
Palmer (London, 1883) and L. Miiller (Vienna, 1891); 
of the Epistles by Wilkins (3d ed. London, 1889), 
Shuck burgh (Cambridge, 1888), L. Miiller (Vienna, 
1893); of the Satires and Epistles together by Kirk¬ 
land, after Kiessling (Boston aud N.Y. 1893). The 
Are Poetica is edited separately by Hofmanu-Peerl- 
kamp (Leyden, 1845) and Albert (Paris, 1886), and 
discussed by Weissenfels (Gorlitz, 1880), and Bouino 
(Turin, 1888). 

No translation of Horace does any kiud of justice 
to the original, though some of the imitations in 
English by Pope are very clever. There are trans¬ 
lations by Sir Philip Francis, by Professor Coniug- 
ton (in verse), by Sir Theodore Martin (Odes and 
Satires), by Clark (Odes), by Sargeut (Odes), aud Sir 
Stephen De Vere (selected Odes and Epodes)— 
the last two in 1893. There is a fair prose 
translation by Lonsdale and Lee. 

The life of Horace has been written iu Eng¬ 
lish by Milmau (1853) and Hovendeu (1877); in 
German by L. Miiller (1880); iu French by 
Walckenaer, 2 vole. (1858), aud Des Vergers 
(1855); in Italian by Ouesolto (Padua, 1888). 
A valuable life of the poet by Suetouins has 
come down to us with some discreditable in¬ 
terpolations, in the MSS. of the poet. Valuable 
criticism of Horace will be found in Teuffel’s 
Charakteristik des Horaz (Leipzig, 1842); Ger- 
lach, Leben and Dichtung des Horaz (Basle, 1867); 
Weissenfels, Horaz (Berlin, 1885); Vogel, Die 
l^ebenstceisheit des Horaz (Meissen, 1868); Beck, 
Horaz als Kunstrichter und Philosoph (Mainz, 
1875); Weise, De Horatio Philosopho (Colberg, 
1881); Maier, D.philosoph. Standpunkt des Horaz 
(Kremsier, 1888); and Sellar, Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age: Horace (1892). 

The scholia to Horace have been edited by 
Fabricius (Basle, 1555), with additions by Panly 
(Prague, 1858 and 1877), and by Hauthal (Berlin, 
1864-66). See the account of the scholia by Use- 
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tier (Berne, 1863). There is a lexicon to Horace 
by Koch (2d ed. Hauover, 1879). On the language, 
■etc., of Horace, see Ernestine Claris Eoratiana (2d 
ed. Leipzig, 1823); Barta, Sprachliche Studien , etc. 
(Linz, 1879 and 1881); Habeuicht, Alliteration bei 
Horaz (Eger, 1885); Waltz, Des Variations de la 
Langue et de la Metrique dHoracey etc. (Paris, 1881); 
and the iutrodnctiou to Kirkland’s edition of the 
Satires and Epistles (1893). On Horace as a satir¬ 
ist, see R. Y. Tyrrell in Hermathetia , iv. 355; id. Latin 
Poetry (1895); and the article Satira. 

Hordicidia. See Fordicidia ; Tkllus, 

HoreatL A people of Scotland, mentioned by 
Tacitus. In Agricola’s time they seem to have 
beeu the inhabitants of what is now Augus (Tac. 
Agric. 38). 

Horistae (optarai). Officials at Athens and some 
other places, e. g. Chios, whose duty it was to settle 
bonudaries, especially of sacred precincts. 

Hormisdas. See Sassanidae. 

Horn. See Cornu. 

Horologium (wpoXoyioj'). A name given to vari¬ 
ous instruments by means of which the ancients 
measured the time of the day aud night. The ear¬ 
liest and simplest horologia of which meution is 
made were called woXor and yvwp&v. Herodotus 
<ii. 109), who ascribes their invention to the Baby¬ 
lon iaus, mentions the wdXor aud yvmptov as two 
distiuct instruments. Both, however, divided the 
day into twelve parts, and were a kind of sun- 


c. 17; Somn . s. Gall. c. 9). Iu later times the name 
gnomou was applied to any kind of sundial, and 
especially to its fiuger, which threw the shadow, 
and thus pointed to the hour. Even the clepsydra 
is sometimes called gnomon (Athen. ii. p. 42). 

The gnomon was evidently a very imperfect in¬ 
strument, and it was impossible to divide the day 
into twelve equal spaces by it. The iroXos or ijXio- 
TpoTTLov, on the other hand, seems to have been a 
more perfect kind of sundial; but it appears, nev¬ 
ertheless, not to have beeu much used, as it is but 
seldom mentioned (Aristoph. ap. Poll. ix. 46). It 
consisted of a basin (Xf/cam), in the middle of 
which the perpendicular staff or linger (yvd>pa>v) 
was erected, and in it the twelve parts of the day 
were marked by lines (Lucian, Lexiph. 4). 

Another kind of horologium was the clepsydra 
(tcXfijfvdpa ). It derived its name from nXcirrav 
and udo>p, as in its original and simple form it con¬ 
sisted of a vessel with several little openiugs (rpv- 
TTTjpara) at the bottom, through which the water 
contained in it escaped, as it were, by stealth. 
This instrument seems at first to have been used 
only for the purpose of measuring the time during 
which persons were allowed to speak in the courts 
of justice at Athens. The time of its invention or 
introduction is not known ; but in the age of Aris¬ 
tophanes (see Acham. 692) it appears to have beeu 
iu common use. Its form and construction may 
be seen very clearly from a passage of Aristotle 
( Problem . xvi. 8). The clepsydra was a hollow 
globe, probably somewhat Hat at the top part, 


Horologium. 


(Pompeii.) 



Winter. 


Summer. 


dial. The yva)p<ov y which was also called otoi- 
Xciovy was the more simple of the two, and prob¬ 
ably the more ancient. It consisted of a staff or 
pillar standing perpendicular, in a place exposed 
to the sun ( o’KtdOrjpov ), so that the length of its 
shadow might be easily ascertained. The shadow 
of the gnomon was measured by feet, which were 
probably marked on the place where the shadow 
fell (Poll. i. 72). The gnomon is almost without ex¬ 
ception mentioned in connection with the fcinvov 
or the bath; and the time for the former was tow¬ 
ards sunset, or at the time wheu the shadow of the 
gnomon measured ten or twelve feet (Aristoph. Ec- 
eles. 652, with the Schol.; Poll. 1. c.). The longest 
«liadow of the gnomon, at sunrise aud sunset, was 
twelve feet. The time for bathing was when the 
gnomon threw a shadow of six feet (Lucian, Cronos , 


where it had a short neck (avXor), like that of a 
bottle, through which the water was poured into 
it. This opening might be closed by a lid or stop¬ 
per ( 7 Ta>pa), to preveut the water running out at 
the bottom. The clepsydra which Aristotle had 
in view was probably not of glass or of any trans¬ 
parent material, but of bronze or brass, so that it 
could not be seen in the clepsydra itself what 
quantity of w'ater had escaped. As the time for 
speaking in the Athenian courts was thus meas¬ 
ured by water, the orators frequently use the term 
vbcop instead of the time allow ed to them (cV rw tpm 
vbariy Demosth. De Coron. p. 274, $ 139). Aeschines 
( c. Ctesiph. $ 197), wheu describing the order iu 
which the several parties were allowed to speak, 
says that the first water was given to the accuser, 

• the second to the accused, and the third to the 
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judges. An especial officer (6 vdwp) was ap¬ 
pointed iu the courts for the purpose of watchiug 
the clepsydra, and stopping it when auy docu¬ 
ments were read, whereby the speaker was inter¬ 
rupted. The time, and consequently the quautity 
of water allowed to a speaker depended upon the 
importance of the case; and we are iuformed that 
in a ypa<f>fi napanpeer fit las the water allowed to 
each party amounted to eleven amphorae (Aeschin. 
De FaU.Leg. $ 126), whereas iu trials concerning 
the right of inheritance only one amphora was al¬ 
lowed (Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1052, $ 8). Those 
actions in which the time was thus measured to 
the speakers are called by Pollux (viii. 113) dUat 
npos vda>p : others are termed Siuai tlrtv v&aros, and 
in these the speakers were not tied down to a cer¬ 
tain space of time. 

The clepsydra used in the courts of justice, how¬ 
ever, was, properly speaking, not a horologium; but 
smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same simple 
structure, were undoubtedly used very early iu 
families for the purposes of ordinary life, and for 
dividing the day into twelve equal parts. Iu these 
glass clepsydrae the division into twelve parts 
must have been visible, either on the glass globe 
itself, or in the basin into which the water flowed. 
These instruments, however, did not show the time 
quite correctly all the year round: first, because 
the water rau out of the clepsydra sometimes 
quicker and sometimes slower, according to the 
different temperature of the water (Pint. Quaest. 
Nat 7); and secondly, because the length of the 
hours varied in the different seasons of the year. 
To remove the second of these defects the inside 
of the clepsydra was covered with a coat of wax 
duriug the shorter days, and when they became 
longer the wax was gradually taken away agaiu 
(Aen. Tact. c. 22, $ 10). Plato is said to have used 
a vvKTtpivov iopokoyiov in the shape of a large clep¬ 
sydra, which indicated the hours of the night, and 
seems to have been of a complicated structure. 
This instance shows that at an early period im¬ 
provements were made on the old and simple clep¬ 
sydra. But all these improvements were excelled 
by the ingenious invention of Ctesibius (q. v.), a 
celebrated mathematician of Alexandria (about 
B.c. 135). It is called fopo\6yiov vftpavXucov, and is 
described by Vitruvius (ix. 9). Water was made 
to drop upon wheels which were thereby turned. 
The regular movemeut of these wheels was com¬ 
municated to a small statue, which, gradually ris- 
ing, poiuted with a little stick to the hours marked 
on a pillar which was attached to the mechanism. 
It indicated the hours regularly throughout the 
year, but still required to be often attended to aud 
regulated. This complicated clepsydra seems 
never to have come into general use, and was prob¬ 
ably found only in the houses of very wealthy per¬ 
sons. The suudial or gnomon, and a simpler kind 
of clepsydra, on the other hand, were much used 
down to a very late period. The twelve parts of 
the day were not designated by the name &pa until 
the time of the Alexandrian astronomers, and eveu 
then the old and vague divisions, described in the 
article Dies, were preferred in the affairs of com¬ 
mon life. At the time of the geographer Hippar¬ 
chus, however (about B.c. 150), it seems to have 
been very common to reckon by hours. 

There is still existing, though in ruins, a hor- 
ological building, which is one of the most inter¬ 
esting monuments at Athens. It is the structure 


formerly called the Tower of the Winds, but now 
known as the Horological Monument of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes. It is expressly called horologium by 
Varro ( R . R . iii. 5, $ 17). This building is fully de¬ 
scribed by Vitruvius (i. 6, $ 4), and the foliowiug 
illustration shows its grouud-plau. For the eleva¬ 
tion see the article Andronicus. 



Ground plan of the Horological Monument of Andronictu 
Cyrrheetes at Athens. 

The structure is octagonal, with its faces to Hie 
points of the compass. On the northeast and north¬ 
west sides are distyle Corinthian porticos, giving 
access to the interior; and to the south wall is 
affixed a sort of turret, forming three-quarters of a 
circle, to contain the cistern which supplied water 
to the clepsydra in the interior. On the summit 
of the building was a bronze figure of a Triton, bold¬ 
ing a wand in his hand; and this figure turned on 
a pivot, so that the wand always pointed Above 
that side of the bnilding which faced the wind 
then blowing. The directions of the several faces 
were indicated by figures of the eight winds on 
the frieze of the entablature. On the plaiu wall 
below the entablature of each face, lines are still 
visible which, with the gnomons that stood ont 
above them, formed a series of sundials. In the 
centre of the interior of the building was a clepsy¬ 
dra, the remains of which are still visible, and ore 
shown on the plan, where the dark lines represent 
the chaunels for the water, which was supplied 
from the turret on the south, and escaped by the 
hole in the centre. Three other Athenian horolo¬ 
gia are extant, one iu the monument of Thrasyllus, 
another that of Phaedrus in the British Museum 
(C. /. G . 522), a third in the theatre of Dionysus, be¬ 
sides others from different parts of Greece. 

The first horologium with which the Romans 
became acquainted was the sundial (solarium, 
or horologium sciothcricum ), aud was, according to 
some writers, brought to Rome by Papirius Cursor 
twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus, and 
placed before the temple of Quirinus (Pliny, H . A*, 
vii. $ 213). Varro stated that it was brought to 
Rome from Gatina iu Sicily, at the time of the First 
Punic War, by the consul M. Valerius Messala,aud 
erected ou a column behind the Rostra. But this 
solarium, being made for a different latitude, did 
not show the time at Rome correctly. Ninety-nine 
years afterwards, the censor Q. Marcius Pbilip- 
pus erected by the side of the old solarium a new 
one, which was more carefully regulated according 
to the latitude of Rome. But as sundials, bow- 
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ever perfect they might be, were useless when the 
sky was cloudy, P. Scipio Nasica, in his censorship, 
B.c. 159, established a public clepsydra, which in¬ 
dicated the hours both of day and uight. This 
clepsydra was in after-times generally called sola¬ 
rium (Cic. De N. D. ii. 34, 87). The word hora for 
hour was introduced at Rome at the time when 
the Romans became acquainted with the Greek 
horologia, aud was in this signification well known 
at the time of Plautus (Pseud. 1307). After the 
time of Scipio Nasica, several horologia, chiefly 
solaria, seem to have been erected in various pub¬ 
lic places at Rome. A magnificent horologium 
was erected by Augustus iu the Campus Mar¬ 
tins. It was a gnomon in the shajre of an obelisk; 
but Pliny (U. N. xxxvi. $ 73) complains that in the 
course of time it hail become incorrect. Horolo¬ 
gia of various descriptions seem also to have beeu 
commonly kept by private individuals (Cic. Ad Fam. 
xvi. 18, 3); aud at the time of the emperors, the 
wealthy Romans used to keep slaves whose special 
duty it was to aunounce the hours of the day to 
their masters (Jnv.x.216, with Mayor’s note; Mart, 
viii. 67; Petron. 26). 

From the number of solaria which have been 
discovered in modern times in Italy (thirteen hav¬ 
ing been discovered in the neighbourhood of Rome 
alone), we must infer that they were very general¬ 
ly used amoug the ancients. The following illus¬ 
trations represent one of the simplest horologia 
which have been discovered; it seems to bear 
great similarity to that the invention of which 
Vitruvius ascribes to Berosus. It was discovered 
in 1741, on the hill of Tusculum, aud is described 
by Zuzzeri (Veuice, 1746), and by G. H. Martini, iu 
his Abhandlung von den Sonnenuhren der Alten , p. 49 
(Leipzig, 1777). 



The following illustration shows the same sola¬ 
rium as restored by Zuzzeri: 



The breadth as well as the height (A O and P A) 
are somewhat more than eight inches, aud the 
length (A B) a little more than sixteen inches. 
The surface (A O R B) is horizontal. S P Q T is 
the basis of the solarium, which, originally, was 
probably erected upon a pillar. Its side (A S T B) 
iucliues somewhat towards the basis. This in¬ 
clination was called lysKipa, or inclinatio solarii 
and enclima succisum (Vitruv. 1. c.), and shows the 
latitude or polar altitude of the place for which 
the solarium was made. The angle of the enclima 
is about 40° 43', which coincides with the latitude 
of Tusculum. In the body of the solarium is the 
almost spherical excavation (H K D MIF N), which 
forms a double hemicyclium. Within this excava¬ 
tion the eleven hour-lines are marked which pass 
through three semicircles (H L N, KE F, and D M J). 
The middle one (KEF) represents the equator, 
the two others the tropic linps of winter and sum¬ 
mer. The curve representing the summer tropic 
is somewhat more than a semicircle, the other two 
curves somewhat smaller. The ten middle parts 
or hours in each of the three curves are all equal 
tp one another; but the two extreme ones, though 
equal to each other, are by one-fourth smaller than 
thereat. Iu the middle (G) of the curve (DKHNI J), 
there is a little square hole, in which the gnomon or 
pointer must have been fixed, aud a trace of it is 
still visible iu the lead by means of which it was 
fixed. It must have stood iu a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion upon the surface (A B R O), aud at a certain 
distance from the surface it must have turned iu 
a right angle above the spheric excavatiou, so that 
its eud (C) extended as far as the middle of the 
equator, as it is restored in the last illustration. 

Clepsydrae were used by the Romans in their 
camps, chiefly for the purpose of measuring accu¬ 
rately the four watches into which the night was 
divided (Caes. B. G. v. 13). 

The custom of using clepsydrae as a check upon 
the speakers iu the courts of justice at Rome is 
said to have been introduced by a law of Cn. Pom- 
peius, iu his third consulship (Tac. De Clar. Oral. 
38), who adds, before that time the speakers had 
beeu under uo restrictions, but spoke as loug as 
they deemed proper. But there is some inaccuracy 
here, as Cicero in B.c. 70 (In Yerr. i. 9, 25) speaks 
of his legitimae horae ; iu B.c. 63 (Pro Bab. Perd . 
2,6) his defence is limited to half au hour; and iu 
B.c. 59 (Pro Place. 33,82) six hours are allotted. At 
Rome, as at Athens, the time allowed to the speak¬ 
ers depended upon the importance of the case. 
Pliny (Epist. ii. 11) states that on one important 
occasion he spoke for nearly five hours, ten large 
clepsydrae having been grauted to him by the 
judices, but the case was so important that four 
others were added. (Cf. Pliny, Epist. vi. 2.) The 
law of Pompeins only limited the time during 
which the accuser was allowed to speak to two 
hours, while the accused was allowed three hours 
iu the case of prosecutions de vi. It is clear from 
the case of Pliny (Epist. iv. 9) and others that this 
restriction was not observed on all occasions. An 
especial officer was at Rome as well as at Athens 
appointed to stop the clepsydra during the time 
when documents were read (Apul. Apolog. i. and 
ii.). See Emesti, De Solariis, in his Opnscul. Phi- 
lolog. et Grit. pp. 21-31; Wopcke, IMsquisitiones 
Arch. Math. Circa Solaria Yeterum (Berlin, 1842); 
Becker-Goll, Gatins , ii. pp. 407 foil.; and especially 
Marquardt, Privatl. pp. 370 foil. 
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Horoac5pns. A horoscope. See Astronomia, 
p. 146. 

Horreum (Sapetov, irtTo<f)v\iuctiov t diroOrjKij). ( 1 ) 
A granary, especially at Rome a public granary, 
in which grain was stored at the expense of the 
State for distribution to the people. (See Frumen- 
tariae Leges.) (2) A warehouse or storehouse 
where anything might be deposited for safe-keep¬ 
ing. These were common at Rome under the Em¬ 
pire, ami were used for the storage of securities, 
money, goods, etc. (Cod. iv. 24, 9; Dig. i. 15, 3). 
Keepers of horrea in either sense of the word were 
called horrearii or vilici ex horreis. 


Horse-races. See Circus; Hippodromus. 


Horta or Hortanum. Now Orte; a town in 
Etruria, at the juuction of the Nar and the Tiber, 
so called from the Etruscan goddess Horta, whose 
temple at Rome always remained open. (Cf. Miil- 
ler, Die Etrusker , ii. p. 62.) 

Hort&lus. See Hortensius (2). 


Hortator (jecXfvoTqs). On board ship, the offi¬ 
cer who gave out the chant (k cXtvapa), which was 
sung or played to make the rowers keep the stroke, 

and, as it were, 
encourage them 
at their work 
(Ovid, Met. iii. 
619; cf. Verg. 
Jen.v. 177; Serv. 
ad loc.)y whence 
the name ( solet 
hortator re mi gee 
hortarier 1 Plaut. 



Hortator. (From the Vatican Vergil.) 


Merc. iv. 2, 5). He sat on the stern of the vessel, 
with a truncheon iu his hand, which he used to ' 
beat the time, as represented in the above illus¬ 
tration. 1 


Hortensia. The daughter of the orator Horten- 
sius (q. v.), who inherited her father’s eloquence. 
When the members of the Second Triumvirate had 
imposed a heavy tax upon the Roman matrons and 
no oue of the other sex dared to espouse their 
cause, Hortensia appeared as their advocate, and | 
made so able a speech that a large portiou of the 
burden was removed (Val. Max. viii. 3, 3). This 
harangue was extant in Quintilian’s time, who I 
speaks of it with praise (Quint, i. 1, 6). j 

Hortensius, Quintus. (1) A celebrated orator, 
who began to distinguish himself by his eloquence 
iu the liomau Forum at the age of nineteen. He was 
born of a plebeian family, B.c. 114, eight years be¬ 
fore Cicero. He served at first as a common sol¬ 
dier, and afterwards as military tribune, in the 
Social War. In the contest between Marius and 
Sulla he remained neutral, and was oue of the 
twenty quaestors established by Sulla. He after¬ 
wards obtained in succession the offices of aedile, 
praetor, and consul. As an orator he for a long 
time shared the reputation of Cicero; but, as his 
orations are lost, we can only judge of him by the 
account which his rival gives of his abilities. 
“ Nature had given him,” says Cicero, in his Brutus 
{88), “so splendid a memory that he never had any 
need of committing to writing any discourse which 
he had thought over; while, after his opponent 
had finished speaking, he could recall, word by 
word, not only what the other had said, but also 
the authorities which had been cited against him- 
aelf. His industry was indefatigable. He never 


let a day pass without speaking in the Forum, or 
preparing himself to appear on the morrow ; of¬ 
tentimes he did both. He excelled particularly 
iu the art of dividing his subject, aud iu then re¬ 
uniting it iu a luminous manner, adapting, at the 
same time, even some of the arguments w'hich had 
been urged against him. His diction was noble, 
elegant, and rich; his voice stroug aud pleasing; 
his gestures carefully studied.” The eloquence 
of Horteusius would seem, in fact, to have been of 
the showy species called Asiatic, which flourished 
iu the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and was in¬ 
finitely more florid and oruameutal than the ora¬ 
tory of Athens, or even of Rhodes, beiug full 
of brilliant thoughts aud sparkling expressions. 
This glowing style of rhetoric, though deficient in 



Hortensius. (Villa Albani, Rome.) 


solidity aud weight, was nbt unsuitable in a young 
man; and, being further recommended by a beau¬ 
tiful cadence of periods, met with great applause. 
But Hortensius, as he advanced in life, did uot cor¬ 
rect this exuberance; and his somewhat tawdry 
taste in phraseology, which, eveu in his earliest 
years, had occasionally excited ridicule among 
the seuators, being now totally inconsistent with 
his advanced age and dignity, bis repntation iu 
consequence waned. Possibly, too, from his de¬ 
clining health and strength, which greatly failed 
in his latter years, he may uot have been able 
to give its full effect to that showy rhetoric in 
which he had iudulged. A constant toothache 
and swelling in the jaws greatly impaired his 
powers of elocutiou and utterance, and became 
at length so severe as to accelerate his end. 
A few months, however, before his death, which 
happened in B.c. 50, he pleaded for his nephew 
Messala, who w'as accused of illegal canvassing, 
and acquitted more in consequence of the exer¬ 
tions of his uncle than the justice of his cause. 
So discreditable, indeed, was the case esteemed 
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that, though the speech of Hortcnsius had been 1 
much admired, he was received, on entering the | 
theatre on the following day, with loud hisses j 
(Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 2). The speech, however, re¬ 
vived all the adniiratiou of the public for his ora¬ 
torical talents, and convinced them that, had he 
possessed the same perseverance as Cicero, he 
would not have beeu inferior to that orator. 

It appears from Macrobius that Hortensius was 
much ridiculed by his contemporaries on account of 
his affected gestures. Iu pleading, his hands were 
constantly in motion, whence he was often attacked 
by his adversaries in the Forum for resembling au 
actor; and on one occasion he received from his 
opponent the appellation of Dionysia, the name of 
a celebrated dancing-girl (Aul. Cell. i. 5). The act¬ 
ors Aesopus and Roscius frequently attended his 
pleadings to catch his gestures and imitate them 
on the stage (Val. Max. viii. 10). Such, iudced, was 
his exertion in action that it was commonly said 
that it could not be determined whether people 
went to hear or to see him. Like Demosthenes, 
he selected and put on his dress with the most 
studied care and neatness. He is said not only 
to have prearranged his gestnres, but also to have 
adjusted the folds of his toga before a mirror 
when about to go to the Forum. He so arranged 
his gown that the folds did not fall by chance, but 
were formed with great care by help of a knot 
carefully tied and concealed by his robe, which 
apparently flowed carelessly around him (Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 13). Macrobius also records a story of his 
instituting an action of damages against a person 
who had jostled him while walking in this elabo¬ 
rate dress, and had rnffled his toga when he was 
about to appear iu public with his drapery adjust¬ 
ed according to his favourite arrangement. 

Hortensius stood, for thirteen years, at the head 
of the Roman bar; aud being, in consequeuce, 
engaged during that long period on one side 
or other iu every case of importance, he soon 
amassed an enormous fortune. He lived, too, with 
a magnificence corresponding to his wealth. His 
lionse at Rome formed the nucleus of the imperial 
palace, which was enlarged from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero, till it nearly covered 
the whole Palatine Mount and brauched over oth¬ 
er hills. (See Palatium.) Besides his mansion 
in Rome, he possessed villas at Tusculum, Bauli, 
and Laurentuiu, where he was accustomed to give 
the most elegant and elaborate entertainments. 
His olive plautatious he is said to have regularly 
moistened with wine; and,on one occasion,during 
the hearing of an important case in which he was 
engaged with Cicero, he begged the latter to change 
with him the previously arranged order of plead¬ 
ing, as he was obliged to go to the country to pour 
wine on a favourite plane-tree, which grew' near 
his Tuscnlan villa (Macrob. Sat. iii. 13). Notwith¬ 
standing this profusion, his heir found no less than 
10,000 casks of wine iu his cellar after his death 
(Pliny, H. N. xiv. 14). Besides his taste for wine 
and fondness for plantations, lie indulged in a pas¬ 
sion for pictures and fish-ponds. At his Tusculan 
villa he built a hall for the reception of a painting 
of the expedition of the Argonauts, by the painter 
Cydias, which cost the sum of 144,000 sesterces. 
At his country-seat uear Bauli, on the sea-shore, 
he vied with Luculliis and Philippus in the extent 
of bis fish-ponds, which were constructed at an 
immense cost, ami so formed that the tide flowed 


1 into them (Varr. R. R. iii. 3); yet such was his re- 
I luctauce to diminish the supply that when he gave 
entertainments at Bauli he generally sent to the 
neighbouring town of Puteoli to buy the fish ; aud 
Varro declares that a friend could more easily get 
his chariot-mules out of his stable than a mullet 
from his ponds. He was more anxious about the 
welfare of his fish than the health of his slaves, 
aud less solicitous that a sick servant might not 
take w T hat was unfit for him than that his fish 
might not drink waiter which was unwholesome. 
It is even said (Pliny, H. N. ix. 55) that he was so 
passionately fond of a part icular lamprey as to shed 
tears for its untimely death. At bis Laurcutan 
villa, Hortensius had a wooded park of fifty acres 
encompassed with a wall. This enclosure he 
called a nursery of wild beasts, all of which came 
for their food at a ccrtaiu hour on the blowiug of 
a horn. See Forsyth, Hortensius (London, 1879). 
(2) Son of the preceding, called also Hortalus, a 
dissipated person who fought ou Caesar’s side iu 
the Civil War. In b c. 44, after Caesar’s death, lie 
joined Brutus and put to death C. Antonins, broth¬ 
er of the triumvir. After the battle of Philippi, 
Hortalus was himself taken and slain. 

Hortus ( Krpros ). A garden* Gardens among 
the ancients w r ere usually of a strictly utilitarian 
character. Even the mythical garden of Alcinotis, 
described in the Odyssey (vii. 112-130), is divided 
into a fruit-garden, a vineyard, and a kitchen- 
garden, with no mention of flowers; and when, iu 
later times, flower-gardens are spoken of (e. g. 
KTfirovs (ua>d(ir, Aristoph. Aves f 1066), they are prob¬ 
ably gardeus in which flowers were cultivated for 
profit. The ancients, in fact, had much less love 
of landscape beauties than the modems, and some 
of their garden arrangements seem shocking to 
modern taste. Longus ( Pastoralia , ii. 3) describes 
a garden in which flowers were miugled with 
fruits; and Plutarch says that the beauty of roses 
and violets is enhanced by planting them side 
by side with onions and leeks! The suburbs of 
Athens abounded in market-gardens, w hich sup¬ 
plied the city with both flowers and vegetables 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 18). Plato speaks of books on 
gardening (Min. p. 316 E). 

Roman gardeus are described in two letters of 
the Younger Pliny (ii. 17; v. 6), from which it ap¬ 
pears that they were rather prim aud formal iu 
their plau, with regular walks ( ambulationes ) lined 
by closely-clipped hedges of box, yew, and cypress; 
and diversified with statues, pyramids, and sum¬ 
mer-houses ( diaetae X As in modern Italy and in 
Frauce under Louis XV., so at Rome the trees 
and shrubs w'ere often cut into figures of animals, 
ships, letters, and grotesque forms ( ars topiaria) f 
so that the regular name for an ornamental garden¬ 
er is topianus. (Cf. Pliny, U. N. xvi. 140; xxi.68; 
xxii. 76.) The principal flowers known to the an¬ 
cients were the rose, violet, emeus, narcissus, lily, 
iris, poppy, amaranth, and gladiolus. 

Conservatories with window’s closed by specu - 
laria (windows of talc) are mentioned by the 
writers of the first century a.p. (Mart. viii. 14 and 
68; Sen. Epist . 90; Pliny, Epist. ii. 17). Columella 
speaks of forcing-houses for grapes and melons. 
For flowers in private houses see Domus. 

Ornamental gardens were called r iridaria. The 
regular name for a gardener is cultor hortomm , 
riliens , viridarius , and topiarius. 

Hortus pkxsTlis i" i term meaning (l)a bang- 
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ing (i. ©. terraced) garden (see Babylon) ; and (2) 
a frame like our frames for melons and cucumbers, 
and used for forcing vegetables and fruits. See 
Pliny, H . N. xix. 64. 

Horns ( r flpor, Egyptian Har). An Egyptian 
god, the son of Osiris and Isis. At the death of 
his father he was still a child, but when he had 
grown to be a stalwart youth (Harver—i. e. 
“stronger Horns”), he overcame aud captured 
Typhou, the murderer of his father, after a com¬ 
bat lasting over many days, and handed him over 
to Isis, who, however, let him go free. By the 
Egyptians he was deemed the victorious god of 
light, who overcame darkness, winter, and drought, 
and was identified with Apollo by the Greeks. He 
is often represented with the head of a sparrow- 
hawk, which was sacred to him. He must be dis¬ 
tinguished from a younger Horus, the Harpocrates 
of the Greeks (in Egyptian Harpechruti — i. e. 
“Har, the Child”), who was received by Isis from 
Osiris in the nuder-world, and is the representa¬ 
tive of the winter-sun, aud also the image of early 
vegetation, and therefore identified with Priapus 
(q. v.). Statues represent him as a naked boy 
with his finger on his mouth. Misunderstanding 
this symbol of childhood, the Greeks made him 
the god of Silence and Secrecy. Afterwards, in 
the time when mysteries were in vogue, his wor¬ 
ship was widely exteuded among the Greeks, aud 
also among the Romans. See Beauregard, Les Di - 
rinitfs Egyptiennes (Paris, 1866); and 1818. 

Hostia. A victim. See Sacju?icium. 

Hostilia. Now Ostiglia; a small towu in Gal¬ 
lia Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the road from Mu- 
tiua Verona; the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos. 

HostUiua, Tullu 8. See Tullus Hostiuus. 

Hostia. See Hospitium in Appendix. 

Hostius. A Roman poet, perhaps a contempo¬ 
rary of Lucilins the satirist. He wrote a poem 
ou the Istriau War, which took place iu B.c. 178. 
Some fragments of this have reached our time. 
Hostius wrote also metrical annals, after the man¬ 
ner of Ennius. See Bergk, El. Schr. i. 252. 

Hotels. See Caupona. 

Hounds. See Canis. 

Hour-glass. See Horologium. 

House. See Domus. 

House-breakers. See Effractor. 

Household Gods. See Lares ; Penates. 

House-rent. See Domus, p. 541. 

Hunn&ric. King of the Vandals iu Africa (a.d. 
477-484),.succeeding his father Genseric. His reigu 
is memorable for his persecution of the Christians. 

Hunni (oZwot, Xovvot). An Asiatic people who 
dwelt for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, 
and were formidable to the Chinese Empire long 
before they were known to the Romans. It was 
against them, in fact, that the famous Chinese 
wall was built. A portion of the nation crossed 
into Europe, aud were allowed by Valeus to settle 
in Thrace, a.d. 376. Under their king, Attila (a.d. 
434-453), they devastated the fairest portions of 
the Empire; but a few years after Attila’s death 
their power was completely destroyed by the 
Turks. 

The Huns were probably remotely descended 
from the Hiuug-nu, a race of Turkish (“Turani¬ 


an ”) stock, though fable declared them to be the 
offspring of the Scythian witches and the unclean 
and iufernal spirits with whom these witches con¬ 
sorted in the desert. They are described as be¬ 
ing dark, stunted, and uncouth, with shrill voices. 
Like the Mongolians, they were a race of horse¬ 
man, fightiug with bone-tipped javelins aud with 
slings and lassoes. They ate meat nearly raw, and 
herbs; and wore the hides of wild beasts. See De 
Guignes, Uistoire G4n4rale de* Hun* (1756); Neu¬ 
mann, Die Ftilker de* mdlichen Russia nd (2d ed. 
1855); Thierry, Histoire d>Attila (4th ed. 1874); 
and Howorth, in the Journal of the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Institute (English) for 1872-74. 

Hunting. See Venationks. 

Hyacinthia (rd ‘Y anlpOia), A festival, celebrated 
for three days in the summer of each year, at 
Ainyclae, in honour of Apollo and his unhappy 
favourite Hyacynthus (q. v.). Miiller gives strong 
reasons for supposing that the Hyacinthia was 
originally a festival of Demeter. Like other festi¬ 
vals in honour of nature, the festival of the Hya¬ 
cinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at Amyclae for 
three days in July, down to the time of the Roman 
emperors, was connected with the expression of 
grief at the death of vegetation, of joy over the 
harvest, and of cheerful trust in the re-awakeii- 
ing of nature. On the first day, which was dedi¬ 
cated to silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyacinth us, which was un¬ 
der the statue of Apollo iu the temple at Amyclae. 
The following day was spent in public rejoicing 
in honour of Apollo, iu which all the populace, in¬ 
cluding the slaves, took part. They went in fes¬ 
tal procession with choruses of siuging boys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and fiutes, to the 
temple of Apollo, where games and competitions, 
sacrifices and entertainments to one auother took 
place, and a robe, woven by the Spartan women, 
was offered to the god. 

Hyacinthus ('Ycucivdos). (1) Son of King Aniycla*. 
of Amyclae in Laconia, and of Diomedes. He wa* 
beloved for his beauty by Apollo and Zephym*. 
As Apollo was one day teaching the boy how i*» 
play at quoits, on the banks of the river Eurots*, 
the wind-god in his jealousy drove the quoit with 
such violence against the head of Hyacinthus that 
the blow killed him. From his blood Apollo caused 
a flower of the same name to spring up, with the 
exclamation of woe, A I, AI, marked upou its pet¬ 
als. (See Aiax.) Hyacinthus, like Adonis, is a 
personification of vegetation, which donrishes in 
the spring-time, but is scorched aud killed by the 
glowing heat of the summer sun, which is symbol¬ 
ized by the quoit or discus. (2) The dower spruug 
from the blood of Hyacinthus, described iu the 
older poets as dark but later as rather light; so 
that several dowers have been included under the 
name. (3) The jacinth, or perhaps the sapphire. 

Hy&des (‘Yadcv). According to some, the daugh¬ 
ters of Atlas and sisters of the Pleiades. The l*st 
accounts, however, make them to have been the 
nymphs of Dodoua, to whom Zens confided the 
nurture of Bacchus. Pherecydes gives their uames 
as Ambrosia, Corouis, Eudora, Diond, Aesula, and 
Polyxo. Hesiod, ou the other hand, calls them 
Phaesula, Coronis, Cleea, Phaeo, and Eudora. The 
names generally given to the seven stars are Am¬ 
brosia. Eudora, Pedild, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and 
Dioud or Thyend. The Hyades went about with 
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their divine charge, communicating his discovery 
to mankind, until, being chased with him into 
the sea by Lycurgus, Zeus, in compassion, raised 
them to the skies aud transformed them into 
stars. According to the more common legend, 
however, the Hyades, having lost their brother 
Hyas, who was killed by a bear or liou, or, as Ti- 
inaeus says, by au asp, were so disconsolate at his 
death that they pined away and died; and after 
death they were changed into Btars (Hyg. Fab. 
192). The stars called Hyades (Ydbcs) derived 
their name from vtiu, “ to make wet,” “ to rain,” be¬ 
cause their setting, at both the evening and morn¬ 
ing twilight, was for the Greeks aud Romaus a 
sure presage of wet and stormy weather, these two 
periods falling respectively in the latter half of 
April and November. Horace, with a double allu¬ 
sion to both fable and physical phenomena, calls 
the stars in question tristes Hyadas ( Carm. i. 3,14). 
The Roman writers sometimes call these stars by 
the name of Suculae, “ little pigs,” for which epi¬ 
thet Pliny assigns a singular derivation. Accord¬ 
ing to this writer, the Roman farmers mistook the 
etymology of the Greek name Hyades, and de¬ 
duced it, uot from vtiv, “ to raiu,” but from 
u a sow ” (Pliny, H . X. xviii. 26). It is more prob¬ 
able, however, that Suculae was the oldest Ro¬ 
man name, giveu before the Greek appellation 
was known, aud to be compared with our pop¬ 
ular astronomical terms such as “ the Dipper,” 
44 Charles’s Wain,” etc. Isidorus derives the term 
Suculae from succus, in the sense of “ moist¬ 
ure” or “wet” (a aueco ct pluviia, Isidor. Orig . iii. 
70), an etymology which has found its way into 
many later works. Some grammarians, agaiu, 
sought to derive the name Hyades from the Greek 
Y (upsilon), iu consequence of the resemblance 
which the cluster of stars beam to that letter. 

The Hyades, in the celestial sphere, are at the 
head of the Bull (cVl tov (dovKpdvov ). 

Hy&los (vaXos). Glass. See Vitrum. 

HyampSa ('Yapireia). One of the two lofty 
rocks which rose perpendicularly from beliiud 
Delphi, aud obtained for Parnassus the epithet 
of 8iKopv<f)osy or the two-headed (Eurip. Phoen . 234 ; 
Herod, viii. 39). The other was called Nauplea. 
It was from these elevated crags that culprits aud 
sacrilegious criminals were hurled. See Parnas¬ 
sus. 

HyampSlia (* YdpiroXis). A town iu Pliocis, east 
of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, founded by the 
Hyalites. It was first destroyed by Xerxes, and 
afterwards rebuilt to be destroyed again iu part 
by Philip and the Amphictyous. 

Hyalites {"Yams ). The ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, from which country they were expelled 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyalites emigrated 
to Pliocis, where they founded Hyampolis aud part 
to Aetolia. The poets use the adjective Hyantius 
as equivalent to Boeoticus. 

Hyas (*Y as). The son of Atlas, and father or 
brother of the Hyades (q. v.), aud said to be the 
aucestor of the Hyantes (q. v.). 

Hybla (*Y fiXy ). Three towns iu Sicily. (1 ) 
Major (rj pfydXrj), on the southern slope of Mount 
Aetna and on the river Symaethus, was origiually 
a town of the Siculi. (2) Minor (g puepd), after¬ 
wards called Megara. (3) Heraka, iu the south 
of the island, on the road from Syracuse to Agri- 


gentum. It is doubtful from which of these three 
places the Hyblaeau honey came, so frequently 
mentioned by the poets. 

Hybreas (*Y/3pf'ar). (1) A Cariau, a native of 

Mylasa, who was well known as an orator in the 
time of M. Antoni us, the triumvir. (2) A Cretan 
lyric poet, the author of a drinking-song preserved 
iu Atheuaeus and edited by Griifenkan (Mulhausen, 
1834). 

Hybreda G-raphd (vjBpfws ypa<f>rj). In Attic 
law, a criminal prosecution for assault or personal 
violence of any kind. In it any peualty might be 
demanded, and in extreme cases, death. The case 
was tried before a Heliastic court. 

Hycc&ra (Td"YKKapa). A town of the Sicaui oil 
the north coast of Sicily, west of Panormus, taken 
by the Athenians, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, 
B.c. 415. Among the captives was the beautiful 
Timaudra, the mistress of Alcibiades and the moth¬ 
er of Lais. The place was said to get its name 
from the fish vicai. 

Hydames ('Yddpvrjs). One of the seveu Per¬ 
sians who conspired agaiust the Magi, B.c. 521. 
See Persia. 

Hydaspes {'Ybd<rirTjs). The modern Jlieliim; 
the northernmost of the five great tributaries of 
the Indus, which, with the Indus itself, water the 
great plain of northern India, which is bounded 
on the north by the Himalaya range, and which is 
now called the Punjab—i. e. five rivers. The Hy¬ 
daspes falls into the Acesiues (CbenAb), which it¬ 
self falls into the Indus. The epithet fabulosna, 
which Horace applies to the Hydaspes, refers to 
the marvellous stories current among the Romans, 
who knew next to nothing about Iudia. See India. 

Hydra. See Heracles, p. 790. 

Hydradtes (YBpaarrfs). A tributary to the In¬ 
dus, now the Ravi. Strabo and Quintus Curtius 
call it the Hyarotes or Hyarotis. 

Hydraulus {vbpavXos). A water-organ. Accord¬ 
ing to Atheuaeus, it was the invention of Ctcsibius 
of Alexandria (q. v.),who evidently took the idea of 
his organ from the syrinx or Pandean pipes, a mu¬ 
sical instrument of the highest antiquity among 
the Greeks. His object being to employ a row' of 
pipes of great size, and capable of emitting the most 
powerful as well as the softest sounds, he contrived 
the means of adapting keys with levers (cryKom- 
<tko t), aud with perforated sliders {napara) to open 
aud shut the mouths of the pipes {yXaxraoKopa)^ a 
supply of wiud beiug obtained, w ithout intermis¬ 
sion, by bellows, iu which the pressure of w'ater 
performed the same part which is fulfilled iu the 
modern organ by a weight (Hero, Spirit. 228). On 
this account the instrument invented by Ctesibius 
was called the water-organ ( vftpavXis , vdpavXiKov 
opyavovy Heron, Spirit.; hydraulica machina } Yitruv. 
x. 13; hydranlua , Pliny, H. N. ix. $ 24; Cic. Tuac. iii. 
18, $ 43). It is described in au epigram by the em¬ 
peror Julian (Brunck, Anal. ii. 403 = A nth. Pal. ix. 
‘165), who mentions the swift fingers of the per¬ 
former, but uot the water-bellows; and more 
clearly in the lines of Clandiau (De Manl. Theod. 
Cons. 316-319). We have here the keys, the in¬ 
numerable pipes of metal, the lever as large as a 
beam which sots the water in motion. Its pipes 
w’ere partly of bronze apovpa, Juliau ; aeges 

aena , Claudian), and partly of reed (8dvax fs, Julian). 
The number of its stops, and consequently of its 
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rows of pipes, varied from one to eight, so that 
Tertullian (De Anima , 14) describes it with reason 
as an exceedingly complicated instrument. We 
are still in the dark as to the exact part played by 
the water, which, besides, must have rendered the 
instrument much less portable. As invented by 
Ctesibins, the organ was doubtless hydraulic: but 
the epigram of Julian omits all mention of the wa¬ 
ter, and probably, iu later times, the mechanism 
was simplified and the bellows blown directly by 
the pedal, as in the modem harmoninm. 

The organ was well adapted to gratify the Ro¬ 
man people iu the splendid entertainments pro¬ 
vided for them by the emperors and other opulent 
persons. Nero was very curious about organs, 
both in regard to their musical effect and their 
mechanism (Suet. 

Ner. 41,54). Acon- 
toraiate coin of 
this emperor in the 
British Museum 
(see illustration) 
shows a small or¬ 
gan with a sprig 
of laurel on one 
side and a man 
standing on the 
other. The gener¬ 
al form of the or¬ 
gan is also clearly 
exhibited in a 
poem by Pnblilius 
Porphyrins Optatiauns, describing the instrument, 
and composed of verses so constructed as to show 
both the lower part which contained the bellows, 
the wind-chest which lay upon it, and over this 
the row of twenty-six pipes. These are represent¬ 
ed by twenty-six liues, which iucrease in length 
each by one letter, until the last line is twice as 
loug as the first (Wernsdorf, Poetae Lat. Min . vol. 
ii. pp. 394-413). 

There can be little doubt that vbpavXrjs, hydremia 
or hydraulee , denotes the orgauist (Suet. Ner. 54 ; 
Petron. Sat. 36). See Musica. 

HydrSa ('Y 8p*a). The modern Hydra; a small 
island in the Gulf of Hermiond, off’ Argolis (He¬ 
rod. iii. 59; and E. Curtins, Pcloponne 808 f ii. p. 
456). 

Hydria ( v8pia ). (1) A vessel for holding water. 

(*2) A balloting-urn iu the Attic law-courts. (See 
SiteluO (3) A cinerary urn. 

Hydriaphoria (v8pia<f>opia). “The carrying of 
a water-pot,” a service performed by the wives of 
resident aliens at the Panathenaea (q. v.). See 
Sciadephoria. 

Hydrom&li (vdpoptXi). See Vinum. 

Hydruntum or Hydrus (Ybpovs). The modern 
Otranto. One of the most ancient towns of 
Calabria, situated on the southeast coast, near a 
mountain of the same name. It had a good har¬ 
bour, from which persons frequently crossed over 
to Epirus. 

Hygiea (‘Yyicta). In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of Asclepius (Aescu¬ 
lapius), with whom she is often worshipped. Iu 
works of art she is represented by his side, as a 
maiden of kindly aspect, with a serpent to w’liom 
she is giving drink from a saucer. As the giver 
of mental health, she is sometimes coufused with 


Atbeu6 Hygiea (Aesch. Eumen. 522). By the Ro- 
maus she was identified with Salas (q. v.). 

Hyglnus. (1) Gaics Julius. A celebrated 
grammarian. He is mentioned by Suetonius as a 
native of Spaiu, though some have supposed him 
an Alexandrian, and to have been brought to Rome 
after the capture of that city by Caesar. Hygimw 
was a freedman of Augnstus Caesar, and was pot 
by that emperor in charge of the library on the 
Palatine Hill. (See Bibliotheca.) He also gave 
instruction to numerous pupils. Hygiuns was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Ovid and other writers of 
the day, and was said to be the imitator of Cor¬ 
nelius Alexander, a Greek grammarian. Some sup¬ 
pose him to have been the faithless friend of whom 
Ovid complains in his Ibis. His works, which were 
numerous, are frequently quoted by the ancients 
with great respect. The principal ones appear to 
have been: (a) De Situ Urbium Italicarum; (6) De 
Ti'oianie Familiis; (c) De Clam Fine; (d) De Pro- 
prictatibus Dearum; (e) De Due Penatibua; (/) A 
commentary on Vergil; (g) A treatise on Agricult- 
| are. These are all lost. Those which are extant, 
i and are ascribed toHyginus, were possibly written 
by another individual of the same name. These 
I are: (a) Pabular urn Liber , a collection of 277 fables, 

1 taken for the most part from Grecian sources, and 
embracing all the most important legends of an¬ 
tiquity. It is written iu a very inferior style, but 
is still of great importance for the mythologist. 
Text by Schmidt (Jena, 1872), aud see the paper 
by Wolfflin, Zur Kritik von Byg . Fabeln , iu the 
Philologus , x. 303. (b) De Jstrologia, also called 

Poetica Astronomia. This, like the previous work, 
is iu prose, and consists of four books, being partly 
astronomical aud mathematical, partly mythologi¬ 
cal and philosophical iu its character, since it gives 
the origin of the Catasterisms according to the 
legends of the poets. The proem of the work is 
addressed to a certaiu Quintus Fabius. This work 
is written in a careless manner, but is very impor¬ 
tant for obtaining a knowledge of ancient astron¬ 
omy, and for a correct understanding of the poets. 
Text by Bunte ( Dresden, 1875), and see Robert’s 
edition of the Catastet'ismi of Eratosthenes (Berlin, 
1878). (2) A gromatic waiter of whom nothing is 

known, but to whom are often ascribed two works 
—one on legal boundaries (De IAmitibu* Conetitu- 
endie), aud oue on castrametation (De Munitiouib 
Ca8trorum) f though they are really by two different 
writers, as the language shows. They are to be 
assigned to the third century a.d. The text is to 
be found in the Lachmauu-Rudorff editions of the 
Agrimni8ore8 (Berlin, 1848). 

Hyksoa Kings. See Akgyptus, p. 28. 

Hylaeus (‘YAmor, i. e. “the Woodumu”). The 
qame of an Arcadian centaur who was slain by 
Atalauta when lie pursued her. According to some 
legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against the Lapi- 
thae, and according to others he was one of the 
centaurs slain by Heracles. 

Hylas (*YAar). Son of Theodamns, king of the 
Dryopes, and the nymph Meuodicd. He was a 
favourite of Heracles, whom he accompanied on 
the Argouautic expedition. When Heracles dis¬ 
embarked upon the coast of Mysia to cut himself 
a fresh oar, Hylas followed him to draw water from 
a fountain, whose nymphs drew the youth down 
into the water. The Argonauts having gone on 
their way, Heracles, with his sister’s son Polyphe- 
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mus, remained behind to search for him. On fail¬ 
ing to find him, be did not leave uutil he had taken 
hostages from the Mysians, and made them prom¬ 
ise that they would produce the boy either dead 
or alive. After that, the inhabitants of Cios 
(founded by Polyphemus and afterwards called 
Prusias) continually sought for Hylas, and sacri¬ 
ficed to him every year at the fountain, thrice call¬ 
ing him by uame. The story of Hylas suggested a 
song of Thomas Moore’s, and is the subject of a 
poem, Hylas , by Bayard Taylor. See Calverly’s 
translation of the thirteenth idyl of Theocritus. 

Hyl6 and Hylae ( r YXcu). A small town 

in Boeotia, situated on Lake Hyliod, which was 
called after this town. 

Hylias. A river in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Sybaria and Croton. 

HylXcd (tj ‘YXucjJ \iptnj). See Hyle. 

Hyllona (*YXi#cor). A small river in Argolis near 
Troezeu. 

Hyllna ("YXXor). The son of Heracles and Dela- 
uira, and husband of IolA When he and the rest 
of the children of Heracles, at their father’s death, 
were pursued everywhere by the enmity of Eurys- 
theus, they at last found succour from Theseus, 
or bis sou Demophon. When Eurysthens drew 
near with his army to compel the Athenians to 
give them up, Macaria, daughter of Heracles, freely 
offered herself up as a sacrifice for her brethreu, 
who, aided by the Athenians, defeated the enemy, 
Eurysthens being slain as a fugitive by Hyllus 
himself. Having withdrawn from Attica to Thes¬ 
saly, Hyllus was adopted by the Dorian prince 
Aegimins, whom Heracles had once assisted in the 
war between the Lapitbae and the Dryopes, under 
promise of his abdication of the royal power, to¬ 
gether with a third part of the kiugdom. Thus 
the rule over the Dorians passed to him and his 
descendants. When commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to attempt to couqner the kingdom of Eurys- 
theus immediately after “the third fruit,” he en¬ 
deavoured after the lapse of three years to invade 
the Peloponnesus by way of the Isthmus. He 
was, however, repulsed by Atreus, the successor of 
Eurystheus, and fell in siugle combat with Eche- 
mus, king of Tegea. It was in the “ third genera¬ 
tion ” after him that the sous of his grandson 
Aristomacbus — viz. Temeuus, Cresphont.es, and 
Aristodenius—at last conquered the Peloponnesus, 
which was then under the rule of Tisamenus, sou 
of Orestes. See Heraclidae. 

Hyllus (*YXXor). A river of Lydia, falling into 
the Herrnus ou its north side. 

Hymenaeus ('Ypcvatos) or Hymen ('Ypqv). The 
Greek god of marriage and of the marriage-song 
named after him. He is sometimes described as 
the sou of Apollo and a Muse (either Terpsichore, 
Urania, or Calliope), who bad vanished on his own 
wedding-day, and was consequently always sought 
for at every wedding. He is also described as a son 
of the Thessalian Magnes and of the Muse Calliope, 
and sis beloved by Apollo and Thamyris; or sis the 
son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, w'lio lost his voice 
and life while siuging the nuptial song at the 
marriage of Dionysus and Ariadne. According to 
Attio tradition, he was an Argive youth who, in 
the disguise of a girl, followed to the feast of De¬ 
meter at Eleusis a young Athenian maiden whom 
lie loved without wiuniug the consent of her par¬ 


ents. Hymenaeus and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, were carried off by 
pirates, whom he afterwards killed in their sleep, 
and beuceforth became the champion of all women 
and damsels. In art he is represented like Eros, 
as a beautiful, winged youth, ouly with a more 
serious expression, and carrying in his hand the 
marriage torch and nuptial veil. The marriage- 
song called Hpnenaeus , which is mentioned as ear¬ 
ly as Homer (II. xviii. 493), was sung by young uieu 
and maidens, to the sound of flutes, during the 
festul procession of the bride from the house of her 
parents to that of the bridegroom. lu character 
it was partly serious and partly humorous. The 
several parts always ended with an invocation of 
Hymenaeus. (See Catullus, 61 and 62, with the 
rendering by Sir Theodore Martin; and the article 
Epitualamium. ) On the Roman god of weddings, 
see Talassio. 

Hymettus CYprjrros). A mountain in Attica, 
about three miles south of Athens, celebrated for 
its marble and its honey (Herod, vi. 137). See 
Athenae. 

Hymiras (vpvos). In general, an invocation of 
the gods, especially in the form of an ode sung by 
a choir, to the accompaniment of the cithara, while 
they stood round the altar. For the so-called 
Homeric Hymns (to Aphrodite, Hermes, Demeter, 
etc.), see the article Homerus. For wedding 
hymns, see Epithalamium. For the Orphic Hymns, 
see OrpheU8. Many of the Pindaric odes, written 
in lyric measures, are to be classed as vpvoi. (Cf. 
Aristoph. Eq. 530.) Famous amoug Greek hymns 
is the noble hymn to Zeus by the Stoic Cleanthes 
(q. v.). Sec Musica. 

In Latiu, examples of hymns in the older sense 
are the sougs of the Salii (carmina Saliaria ), sung 
by the priests of Mars (see Salii) ; the hyinn of 
the Arval Brethren (see Fratres Arvales); the 
hymns composed by Horace (carmen saeculare) for 
the Ludi Saeculares in B.c. 17, anti suug in honour 
of Diana and Apollo (see Ludi Saeculares) ; and 
some of later date, like the poein called Laus Her - 
culis, in 137 hexameters, by an anonymous author 
(see Bahrens in the Neae Jahrbiicher far Philologie, 
etc., 105,52. 503); the Hymnus Claudii ad Lunam 
(Poet. Lat. Min., ed. Bahrens, iii. 163); and the 
parodic hymn to Pan (id. iii. 170). 

The early Christian hyinus in Greek and Latin 
are interesting. Of those in Greek, only a com¬ 
paratively few are written in the classic metres— 
e. g. those by Clemens Alexandrians (about a.D. 
220), Englished by Dr. Dexter in his “ Shepherd of 
Early YouthGregory of Nauziauzus (a.D. 360). 
Synesius (a.D. 400), and Sophronius (a.d. 629). 
Others, and especially those used by the Eastern 
Church, are strongly Oriental in style, due to the 
constant study of the Jewish Psalter. No authors 
of Latin hymns are mentioned earlier than a.d. 
325, the date of the Council of Nice. Soon after, 
however, two great bymnologists—St. Hilary and 
St. Ambrose—appear, both in the fourth century, 
followed by Prudeutius (a.d. 350-410), whose poems 
in 1860 reached a sixty-third edition; Sedulius of 
the same period; Veuantius Fortunntus (a.d. 530- 
609), and Gregory the Great (a.d. 540-604). Some 
of the most magnificent of the Latiu hymns are 
of unknowu authorship. Such are the famous 
Veni , Creator Spiritus. popularly ascribed to Charle¬ 
magne, but really of earlier date; the hymn l»e- 
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ginning Verbum Dei , Deo Xatum; and, above all, 
the sublime Dies Irae, the despair of translators, 
which is often attributed to Thomas of Celano, 
but on no sure authority (Molinike, Hymnologische 
Forscliungen, i. pp. 1-24). 

The Latin hymns are interesting from a linguis- 
t ic and metrical standpoint, as usually revertiug 
to the older and more natural accentual system 
of prosody iustead of preserving the artificial 
and unpopular distinctions of syllabic quantity. 
Among the common people, in their folk-songs 
(o. g. the songs of the soldiers iu their barracks 
and during the triumphs, the chants, spells, and 
nursery songs), the accentual system still sur¬ 
vived, and, as in the Instructiones of Commodiauus, 
written in the third century a.d., the popular 
system sometimes made its way even into writ¬ 
ten literature. It was natural that the Christian 
hynuis, being composed not for the learned and 
fastidious, but for the common people—for pro¬ 
vincials and non-Romans—should avail them¬ 
selves of the far freer range allowed by the loose 
laws of accent. Thus St. Augustine, even in the 
title of one of his psalms (Psalmus contra Partem 
Donati ), shows his desire to escape from the rigid 
restrictions of the Augustan prosody — iu other 
words, to write a canticum aud not a carmen . In 
the later hymns, mauy metrical ingenuities are 
introduced, such as the so-called leoniue and other 
rhymes (see Leonini Versus), of which a good 
account will be found in the introduction and 
notes to Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poeti'y 
(Loudon, 1874). 

For the Greek Christian hymns, see Christ and 
Paranika’s Anthologia Graeca Carminum Christi- 
anorum (1871); Cliatfield’s Hymns of the Pastern 
Greek Christian Poets (1876)—the former giving the 
original text and the latter the English reading; 
and Petra, Hymnographie de VRglise - Grecqne 
(1867); Analecta Sacra Inedita (Paris, 1876). On 
the Latin hymns, see the work of Trench already 
cited; Cardinal Newman’s Carmina Ecclesiae (1876); 
Du M6ril, Podsies Populaires Latines (1843); Mone, 
Hymni Latini , 3 vols. (1853-55); aud Duffield (1888). 

There is a dictionary of Hymnology by Julian 
(1888). On the versification of the Christian 
hymns (usually trochaic aud iambic metres with 
a special preference for the iambic dimeter, with 
rhyme and frequent alliteration), see Schuch, De 
Poesis Latinae Rhythmis et Rim is (1851); Hiimer, 
Der iamb. Dimeter bet den christl.-lat. Hymnendich- 
tern der rorkaroling. Zeit (Vienna, 1876); id. Die 
dltesten lat.-christl. Rhythmen (Vienna, 1879); and 
the article Riiyme. 

Hypacjhla, HypacAris, or PacAris. A river in 
European Sarmutia, flowing through the country 
of the nomad Scythians and falling into the Siuus 
Carcinites iu the Enxine Sea. 

Hypaea. See Stoeciiades Insulae. 

Hypaepa CYnama'). A city of Lydia, on the 
southern slope of Mount Tiuolus, near the north 
bank of the Cnyster. 

Hypaethral Temple. A temple not covered by 
a roof, and in form usually decastyle. See Dorp- 
feld in the Mittheilungen d. deutschen archaol. Inst, 
zu A then for 1891, pp. 334-344; aud the article 
Templum. 

Hyp Ana (ra "Y7r ava) aud HypAnA CYiravr)). A 
town in Elis belonging to the so-called Pentapolis. 


Hyp finis ("Yiram). The modern Bog; a river 
in European Sarmatia, falling into the Enxine Sea 
west of the Borysthenes (Herod, iv. 17, etc.). 

Hypaspistae (vnaanurrai). The shield-bearers 
in the Greek army, who followed the heavy-armed 
warriors aud carried a portion of their burdensome 
equipment, principally the shield, the uecessary 
baggage, and the usual provision for three days. 
Among the Macedonians the light infantry were 
so called to distinguish them from the heavy <£«- 
Xdyytrai (see Hoputes) aud the archers. They 
wore a round felt hat (see Causia), a liuen jerkin, 
and had a long dagger and a short hand-pike. 
They were a standing body of 6000 meu, and in 
war formed the king’s body-guard. See Exerci- 
TU8. 

Hypfita (ra *Yirara ). A town of the Aeuianee in 
Thessaly, south of the Spercheus, whose inhabit¬ 
ants were notorious for witchcraft. It is now 
Neopat ra (Turk. Batrajik). 

Hypatia (' Ynaria ). A mathematician of Alex¬ 
andria, daughter of Theou, and still more celebrat¬ 
ed than her father. She was born about the end 
of the fourth century. In her studies she applied 
herself in particular to the philosophy of Plato. 
Following the example of her master, she resolved 
to add to her information by travelling; and, hav¬ 
ing reached Athens, attended there the lectures of 
the ablest instructors. On her return to her native 
city, she was invited by the magistrates to give 
lectures iu philosophy, and Alexandria beheld a 
woman succeed to that long line of illustrious 
teachers which had rendered its school one of the 
most celebrated in the world. She was an Eclec¬ 
tic ; but the exact sciences formed the basis of all 
her instruction, and she applied their demonstra¬ 
tions to the principles of the speculative sciences. 
She numbered among her disciples many celebrated 
meu, among others Synesius, afterwards bishop 
of Ptoleraais, who preserved during his whole life 
the most friendly feelings towards her, although 
she constantly refused to become a convert to 
Christianity. Hypatia united to a masculine in¬ 
tellect mauy of the attractions and all the virtues 
of her sex. Her dress was remarkable for its sim¬ 
plicity ; her conduct was always above suspicion: 
and she knew well how to compel the respect of 
those of her auditors who felt the influence of her 
charms. All idea of marriage was constantly re¬ 
jected by her as threatening to interfere with her 
devotion to her favourite studies. Orestes, gov¬ 
ernor of Alexandria, admired the talents of Hypa- 
I tia, and frequently had recourse to her for advice. 
He was desirous of repressing the too ardeut zeal 
of St. Cyril, who saw iu Hypatia one of the prin¬ 
cipal supports of paganism. The partisans of the 
bishop, on their side, beheld iu the measures of the 
| governor the result of the counsels of Hypatia; 
the most fanatical of their number, in March, a.d. 
415, seized upon Hypatia as she was proceeding to 
her school, forced her to descend from her chari¬ 
ot, and dragged her into a neighbouring church, 
where, stripped of her vestments, she was put to 
death by her brutal foes. Her body was hacked 
to pieces with oyster-shells, aud the bloody re¬ 
mains were dragged through the streets and final¬ 
ly burned. 

The works of Hypatia were lost in the burning 
of the Alexandrian Library. In the number of these 
were a commentary on Diophantus, nu Astrouomi- 
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cal Canon, and a commentary on the Conics of Apol¬ 
lonius of Perga. The very names of her other pro¬ 
ductions are lost. The Greek Anthology contains 
an epigram in praise of Hypatia, attributed to Pan- 
Ins Silentiarius. Canou Kingsley’s historical ro¬ 
mance (London, 1853) has done much to make her 
name fhmiliar to Euglish readers. See the ex¬ 
haustive monograph on Hypatia by Hocbe in the 
Philologus , xv. 435 foil. (1860). 

Hypatodorus (*Y narobapoi). A Thebau sculp¬ 
tor, who flourished about B.c. 372. 

Hyperb&lus (*Yir ip&okos). An Athenian dema¬ 
gogue in the Peloponnesian War, of servile origin. 
In order to get rid of either Nicias or Alcibiades, 
Hyperbolus called for the exercise of the ostra¬ 
cism. Bnt the parties endangered combined to 
defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on Hyperbo¬ 
las himself—an application of that dignified pun¬ 
ishment by which it was thought to have been so 
debased that the use of it was never recnrred to. 
Some years afterwards he was murdered by the 
oligarchs at Samos, b.c. 411 (Thnc. viii. 74). 

Hyperborei (‘Yircp/Sopfoi, lit. “ dwellers beyond 
the north wind”). A people of Greek legend, 
whose existence was denied by some of the an¬ 
cients, while others endeavoured to define their 
position more precisely. They were said to dwell 
far in the North, where the sun rose and set only 
once a year—a fancy due, perhaps, to some dim 
report of the long arctic summer day. The fruits 
of the earth ripened quickly with them ; they lived 
iu unbroken happiness, knowing no violeuce or 
strife, and reached the age of a thousand years; 
any who were weary of life casting themselves 
from a sacred rock into the sea. The myth is con¬ 
nected with the worship of the god of light, Apol¬ 
lo, who daring the dark winter was supposed to 
visit them, as his priestly people, in a chariot 
drawn by swans; returning to Delphi for the sum¬ 
mer. There was a tradition iu Delos that iu ear¬ 
lier times they used to send to that island the 
first-fruits of their harvests by way of Dodona, 
Thessaly, and Euboea. 

Hyperborei Montea. Originally the mythical 
name of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
north of the earth. It was afterwards applied by 
the geographers to various chains; as, for exam¬ 
ple, the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, and others. 

Hypereaia (Ywtpeati]). The more ancient name 
of Aegira in Achaia. Pausanias (vii. 26) relates 
the story which accounts for the subsequent change 
of name. 

Hyperia ( 'Yirtpua ). A fountain of Thessaly, 
placed by some in the vicinity of Argos Pelasgi- 
enra, while others think that it w as uear Pherae. 

Hyperides CYnepetirjs and 'Ympi&Tjs). One of 
the Ten Attic Orators, boru about B.C. 390, son of 
the Athenian Glaucippus. He was a pupil of Plato 
and Isocrates, and won for himself an important 
position as a forensic aud political orator, although 
his private life was not unblemished. As a states¬ 
man, he decidedly shared the views of Demos¬ 
thenes, and was his steadfast ally in the struggle 
against the Macedonian party. It is true that he 
afterwards (b.c. 324) took part iu the prosecution 
of Demosthenes, when accused of having taken 
bribes from Alexander’s treasurer, Harpalus, and 
that he contributed to his condemnation on that 
charge. After the destruction of Thebes by Alex¬ 


ander (335) it was only with difficulty that he and 
Demosthenes escaped being given up to the Mace¬ 
donians. After the death of Alexander (323) he 
was the chief instigator of the Lamiau War, at the 
nnfortnnate conclusion of which be and Demos¬ 
thenes (who had been reconciled to one another in 
the meantime) and other patriots were condemned 
to death by the Macedonian party. He fled for 
sauctuary to a temple iu Aegina, but was dragged 
away from it by force, and by order of Autipater 
put to death at Coriuth in 322. 

Of the seventy - seveu speeches which were 
known to antiquity as the work of Hyperides, 
only a few fragments were knowm until recent 
times; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, iu 
Egypt, extensive fragments were found of his 
speech against Demosthenes, together with a 
speech for Lycopbron, and the whole of his 
oration for Euxenippns. In 1856 there was a 
further discovery in Egypt of an important part 
of the funeral oration delivered iu 322 over those 
who had fallen in the siege of Lamia. In 1869* 
M. Eugfeue Revillout announced the purchase by 
the Louvre of a papyrus containing portions of 
the first oration of Hyperides against Athenoge- 
nes (Revue des Etudes Grecques, Jan.-March, 1889). 

Though the speeches of Hyperides never attain 
to the force and depth of those of Demosthenes, 
nevertheless they were valued highly on account 
of the skill of their construction and the grace aud 
charm of their expression. They are the produc¬ 
tions of a practical pleader who is thoroughly in 
command of all his powers, and who is, above all, 
an accomplished man of the world—slightly indo¬ 
lent, witty, retined, with a delicious fund of irony, 
of perfect taste, entertaining aud urbane. He is, 
oratorically speaking, to Demosthenes what Lord 
Salisbury is to Mr. Gladstone. 

The text of Hyperides is edited by Blass in the 
Teubner series; and there is a good edition of the 
orations for Lycopbron and Euxenippns by Bab- 
ington, with fac- similes of the MSS. (Cambridge,. 
1853). The best account of his oratory is that of 
Blass iu his Attische Beredsamkeit , iii. 2.1-72(1877). 
See, also, Hager’s Quaestiones Hyper idea e (Leipzig, 
1870); Caffianx, Hyptride (Valenciennes, 1860)^ 
Jebb, The Attic Orators , ii. pp. 381-92 (London^ 
1876); and Bohnecke, Demosthenes , Lykurgos t Hy¬ 
perides und ihr Zeitalter (Berlin, 1874). 

Hyperion ( 'Yirepiw). One of the Titans, father 
of the Sun-god Helios, w r ho himself is also called 
Hyperion in Homer. See Titanks. 

Hypermnestra ( 'Ytt* ppv^<rrpa ). (l)The only 
one of the daughters of Danafis who spared her 
husband, Lynceus. (See Danaus.) (2) Daughter 
of Thestius and Enrythemis, wife of Olcles, and 
mother of Amphiaraiis. 

Hyperddn (xmepaov). The upper story of a 
Greek honse. See lioMUS. 

Hyph&sis (*Y</>a<rir), Hyp&sis ("Yirao’Ls) or Hy- 
pfinis f Ynavis ). A river of India, now the Gharra, 
falling iuto the Acesines. See Hydaspks. 

Hypius (*Yirios ). A river and mountain in 
Bithynia. 

Hypnos (*Yt rvor). The god of sleep. 

Hypocaustum. See Balnkae. 

Hypocrites (imoKptTfa). An actor. See His- 

TRIO. 

Hypodema (irrroSrjpa). See Caloeis. 
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Hypogaenm. See Domus ; Sepulcrum. 

HyponSmu See Emihsarium. 

Hyporchema ( imopx^po )• A specie® of lyric, 
choral song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained imitative dauce 
movements. Like the paeaus, these choral odes 
were mostly sung in honour of Apollo. 

Hyposcenium. See Theatrum. 

Hypothec a. See Pignus. 

Hypozoma (imofapa). See Navis. 

Hypaas ("Y^at). A river of Sicily falling into 
the Crinisus. 

Hypseua (*Y^cvr). A son of Pencils and Crettsa. 
He was king of the Lapithae (q. v.) and father of 
Cyren6. 

Hypslcles (’Y^ucAijr). An astronomer of Alex¬ 
andria, who flourished under Ptolemy Physcon, 
about B.c. 146. He is considered by some to have 
been the author of the fourteenth book appended 
to Enclid’s Elements , in which he discussed the 
regular solids. No one, however, disputes his claim 
to a small work entitled Hep! rrjs t<ov ZtadtW *A va- 
<fx>pas , in which he gives a method, far from exact, 
of calculating the risings of each sign or portion 
of the ecliptic. 

Hypaipyid ('YyfnirvXrj). Daughter of Thoas of 
Lemnos. The Lemuian women had, from jealousy 
of their Thracian maids, killed all the men of the 
island ; Hypsipy16 alone spared her father Thoas, 
having been the means of aiding his flight. When 
the Argonauts landed at Lemnos and united with 
the women, Hypsipyl6 bore twin sons to Jason— 
Euneus, who in Homer figures as king of Lemuos 
and carries on trade with the Greeks before Troy; 
and Thoas (also called Deiphilus and Nebrophonus), 
who is sometimes described as a son of Dionysus. 
When the news of her father’s escape was rumoured 
among the L<emuian women, Hypsipyl6 was forced 
to flee for her life, and was captured by pirates, 
who sold her to Lycnrgus of Nemea. There, as 
the nurse of Opheltes, the infant sou of the king, 
she accidentally caused his death by a snake (see 
Seven Against Thebes), and was exposed to the 
greatest danger, from which she was only rescued 
by the intervention of her sous, who were sent to 
her aid by Dionysus. 

Hypaus ( 'Yyfrovs ). A town in Arcadia on a 
mountain of the same name. 

Hyrcania ('Ypictma). A province of the ancient 
Persian Empire, on the south and southeast shores 
of the Caspian or Hyrcauiau Sea, aud separated by 
mountains ou the west, south, and east from Media, 
Parthia, and Margiana. It flourished most under 
the Parthians, whose kings often resided iu it dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

Hyrcanam or Hyrcaninm Mar6. See Caspium 

MARfe. 

Hyrcanus (*Y psavos). (1) Ioannes, prince and 
liigh-priest of the Jews, was the sou and successor 


of Simon Maccubaeus, the restorer of the indepen¬ 
dence of Iudaea. He succeeded to his father’s 
power B.c. 135, and died in 106. Although he did 
not assume the title of kiug, he may be regarded 
as the founder of the monarchy of Iudaea, which 
continued iu his family till the accession of Herod. 
(2) High-priest aud king of the Jews, was the eld¬ 
est sou of Alexander Iannaens aud his wife Alex¬ 
andra, and was frequently engaged in war with 
his brother Aristobulns, who was, however, taken 
to Rome as a prisoner by Pompey in B.c. 63. Hyr- 
cauus was put to death by his successor, Herod, in 
b.c. 30. 

Hyria (*Y pla). (1) A town in Boeotia uear Tana- 
gra. (2) A town in Apulia. (3) A city in Calabria. 

Hyiieus (*Ypifvr). (1) Au Arcadian monarch, 
for whom Agamedes aud Trophonius constructed 
a treasury. The story about this treasury resem¬ 
bles the one told by Herodotus (ii. 121) of the 
treasury of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In 
the construction of the treasury of Hyrieus, Agame¬ 
des and Trophonius contrived to place one stone 
in such a manner that it could be taken away out¬ 
side, and thus formed an entrauce to tbe treasury, 
without any one perceiving it. Agamedes and 
Trophonius now constantly robbed the treasury; 
and the king, seeing that locks and Reals were 
uninjured while his treasures were constantly de¬ 
creasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes 
was thus ensnared, aud Trophonius cut off his head 
to avert the discovery. After this Trophonius was 
immediately swallowed np by the earth. On this 
spot there was afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, 
the cave of Agamedes with a column l»y the side 
of it. Here, also, was the oracle of Trophonius. 
A tradition mentioned by Cicero ( Tusc . i. 47) states 
that Agamedes and Trophouius, after building the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to 
grant them in reward for their labour what was 
best for men. The god promised to do so on a cer¬ 
tain day, and when the day came, the two brothers 
died. (2) A peasant of Hyria in Boeotia, whose 
name is connected with the legend of the birth of 
Orion. See Orion. 

Hyrmind (*Y pplmj). The daughter of Neleus 
(or Nycteus), wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrt&cus (*Yproxor). A Trojan, to whom Priam 
gave his own first wife Arisba on marrying Hecu¬ 
ba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, called 
Hyrtacides. In Vergil, Nisus aud Hippocoon are 
also represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 

Hysiae (*Y<ruu). (1) A town in Argolis, south 

of Argos, destroyed by the 8partans in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. (2) A town in Boeotia, east of 
Plataeae, called by Herodotus (v. 74) a demus of 
Attica, but probably belonging to Plataeae. 

Hystaspes ('Yorao-Tn/r). (1) Father of the Per¬ 
sian king, Darius I. He had been satrap of Persia 
under Cambyses. (2) The son of Darius I. aud 
Atossa. He commanded a force of Bactrians and 
Sacae in the army of his brother Xerxes. 



